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PREFACE. 


Me.  Hume  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  "  he  who  would  teach  eloquence 
must  do  it  chiefly  hy  examples."  The  author  of  this  volume  was  forcibly- 
struck  with  this  remark  in  early  life  ;  and  in  entering  on  the  oflice  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  College,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  besides  the 
ordinary  instructions  in  that  department,  he  took  Demosthenes'  Oration  for 
the  Crown  as  a  text-book  in  the  Senior  Class,  making  it  the  basis  of  a  course 
of  informal  lectures  on  the  principles  of  oratory.  Modern  eloquence  came 
next,  and  he  endeavored,  in  a  distinct  course,  to  show  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  great  orators  of  our  own  language,  and  the  best'mode  of  study- 
ing them  to  advantage.  His  object  in  both  courses  wsts,  not  only  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  the  class  that  love  of  genuine  eloquence  which  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  success,  but  to  aid  them  in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  authors  read, 
and,  by  analyzing  passages  selected  for  the  purpose,  to  initiate  the  pupil  in 
those  higher  principles  which  (whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not) 
have  always  guided  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  till  he  should  learn  the  un- 
written rules  of  oratory,  which  operate  by  a  kind  of  instinct  upon  the  mind, 
and  are  far  more  important  than  any  that  are  found  in  the  books. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  volume,  Which  contains  the  matter  of  the  second 
course  of  lectures  mentioned  above,  cast  into  another  form,  in  connection 
with  the  speeches  of  the  great  British  orators  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
A  distinct  volume  would  be  necessary  for  American  eloquence,  if  the  lectures 
on  that  subject  should  ever  be  published.  .-^- ' 

The  speeches  selected  are  those  which,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  En- 
glish public,  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces  of  their  respective  authors. 
They  are  in  almost  every  instance  given  entire,  because  the  object  is  td  have 
each  of  them  studied  as  a  complete  system  of  thought.  Detached  passages 
of  extraordinary  force  and  beauty  may  be  useful  as  exercises  in  elocution ; 
but,  if  dwelt  upon  exclusively  as  models  of  style,  they  are  sure  to  vitiate  the 
taste.  It  is  like  taking  all  one's  nutriment  from  highly-seasoned  food  and 
stimulating  drinks. 

As  to  the  orators  chosen,  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt  stand,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  at  the  head  of  our  eloquence,  and  to  these  Eeskine  may  be 
added  as  the  greatest  of  our  forensic  orators.  Every  thing,  however  imper- 
fect, from  a  man  like  Chatham  is  of  interest  to  the  student  in  oratory,  and 
therefore  all  his  speeches  are  here  inserted,  including  eight  never  before  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  All  of  Burke's  speeches  which  he  prepared  for  the 
press  have  also  found  a  place,  except  that  on  Economical  Reform,  which, 
relating  to  mere  matters  of  English  finance,  has  less  interest  for  an  American. 
In  room  of  this,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  works 
on  the  French  Revolution,  so  that  this  volume  contains  nearly  every  thing 
which  most  persons  can  have  any  desire  to  study  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Six  of  Fox's  great  speeches  are  next  given,  and  three  of  Pitt's,  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  early  efforts  of  the  latter ;  together  with  nine  of  Eeskinb's 
ablest  arguments,  being  those  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  Among 
the  orators  of  the  second  class,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  four 
speeches  of  Lord  Mansfield  ;  two  of  Mr.  Gtrattan's,  with  his  invectives 
against  Flood  and  Corry ;  Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  speech  against  Hast- 
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ings  ;  three-  of  Mr.  Curran's  ;  Six  James  Mackintosh  s  famous  speech  for 
Peltier ;  four  of  Mr.  Canning's  ;  and  five  of  Lord  Buoughaim's,  includinghis 
instructive  discourse  on  the  study  of  eloquence  in  the  G-reek  orators.  Some 
of  the  most  finished  letters  of  Junius  are  given  in  their  proper  place,  with  re- 
marks on  his  style  as  an  admirable  model  of  condensation,  elegance,  and 
force.  In  the  first  fifty  pages  will  be  fouhd  nearly  all  the  celebrated  speeches 
before  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chester- 
field, Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Belhavbn,  Sir  John  Digby,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  Sir  John  Eliot.  The  selections  in  this  volume  extend  through  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  and  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
powerfiil  eloquence  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  aids  afforded  for  the  study  of  these  speeches : 

(1.)  A  memoir  of  each  orator,  designed  to  show  his  early  training  in  elo- 
quence, the  leadhig  events  of  his  public  life,  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  gfijiius, 
and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  oratory.  It  ought  to  be  said,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  that  these  sketches  were  completed  in  every  essential 
particular,  long  before  the  publication  of  Lord  Brougham's  work  upon  Brit- 
ish Statesmen. 

(2.)  A  historical  introduction  to  each  of  the  speeches,  explaining  minutely 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  exact  point  at  issue, 
being  intended  to  place  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  as  an  actual  spec- 
tator of  the  contest.  These  introductions,  with  the  memoirs  just  mentioned, 
form  a  slight  but  continuous  thread  of  political  history,  embraciag  the  most 
important  topics  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament  for  more  than  a  century. 

(3.)  An  analysis  of  the  longer  speeches  ia  side-notes,  giving  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  thought,  and  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  perceive  at  once 
the  connection  and  bearing  of  the  several  parts. 

(4.)  A  large  body  of  explanatory  notes,  bringing  out  minuter  facts  or  re- 
lations of  the  parties,  without  a  knowledge  of' which  many  passages  lose  all 
their  force  and  application. 

(5.)  Critical  notes,  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  analysis  which  the  author 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  several  parts  of  an  oration,  and  which 
every  student  in  oratory  should  be  continually  making  out  for  himself. 

(6.)  Translations  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  ancient  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  the  poetry  rendered  into  English  verse.  The  passages  are  usu- 
ally traced  to  their  sources,  and  the  train  of  thought  given  as  it  appears  in 
the  original,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  most  quotations  have  but  little 
force  or  beauty.  For  the  same  reason,  the  classical  and  other  allusions  are 
traced  out  and  explained. 

(7.)  A  concluding  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  question  was  de- 
cided, with  occasional  remarks  upon  its  merits,  or  the  results  produced  by 
the  decision. 

Great  compression  has  been  used  in  preparing  this  volume,  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  eloquence  may  be  able  to  possess  it.  Each 
page  contains  the  matter  of  three  ordinary  octavo  pages  in  Pica  type ;  and 
the  whole  work  has  in  it  one  sixth  more  than  Chapman's  Select  Speeches, 
or  Willison's  American  Eloquence,  in  five  octavo  volumes  each. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  while  he  has 
aimed  to  produce  a  volume  worthy  of  lying  at  all  times  on  the  table  of  ev- 
ery one  engaged  in  speaking  or  writing  for  the  public,  he  has  hoped  it  might 
prove  peculiarly  useful  to  men  of  his  own  profession ;  since  nothing  is  more 
desirable,  at  the  present  day,  than  a  larger  infusion  into  our  sacred  eloquence 
'of  the  freedom,  boldness,  and  strength  which  distingiaish  our  secular  oratory. 

Sept.  Ut,  1852. 
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Hia*  birth  in  London.  851 ;  descended  from  an  Irish  fam- 
ily of  distinction,  ib. ;  premature  death  of  his  father,  ib. ; 
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poetical  efiusions  in  the  work;  ib.;  the  Needy  Knife- 
grinder,  853-4 ;  made  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  aft- 
erward Treasurer  of  the  Navy  by  Mr.  Pitt,  854 ;  becomes 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, ib. ;  fights  a  duel  with  Lord  Castiereagh,  and  goes 
out  of  ofiice,  ib.;  is  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for 
Liverpool,  855 ;  goes  as  embassador  extraordinary  to 
Lisbon,  ib. ;  appointed  Governor  General  o^  India,  ib. ; 
is  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ib. ;  his  strong 
stand  against  the  invasion  of  Spain  by,  France,  ib. ;  his 
celebrated  speech  on  giving  aid  to  Eottijgal  when  in- 
vaded from  Spain,  856 ;  is  made  Prime  Minister,  ib. ; 
his  health  soon  after  fails  him^ib. ,-  his  death,  ib. ;  sketch 
of  his  character  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  856-^. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM 886 

Descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  West- 
moreland, En^^land,  886 ;  bom  at  Edinburgh,  ib. ;  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  under  Dr.  Adam,  ib. ;  rapidity 
of  his  mind  from  early  life,  ib. ;  enters  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  ib. ;  distinguished  for  his  mathematical 
attainment,  ib. ;  early  election  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  ib. ;  studies  law,  ib. ;  his  training  in  extem- 
poraneous debate,  ift.;  publishes  his  work  on  Colonial 
Policy,  ib. ;  removes  to  London  and  commences  the 
practice  of  the  law,  887;  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  ib.;  becomes  a  member  of  Parlia- 
-  ment,i&.;  subjects  of  his  published  speeches,  1*6., •  char- 
acter of  his  oratory,  888 ;  comparison  between  him  and 
Mr.  Cannmg,  ib. ;  his  attack  upon  Canning  in  1823,  when 
the  latter  gave  him  the  lie,  889,  890.  ■■}  ' 
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SELECT  BEITISH  ELOQUENCE. 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 


John  Eliot  was  descended  from  a  family  of  great  respectability  in  Com'Wall,  and 
was  lx)m  on  the  20th  of  April,  1590.  After  enjoying  the  best  advantages  for  educa- 
tion which  England  could  afTofd,  and  spending  some  years  in  foreign  triayel,  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  becamiei  one  of  the'  most  prom- 
inent members  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  Charles  I. 

The  House  embraced  at  this  time,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Coke,  John  Hamt)den,,Selden,,  St.  John,  Pym,  &c.  Among 
these.  Sir  John  Eliot  stood  pre-eminent  for  the  force  and  feKVor  of  his  eloquence. 
The  general  style  of  speaking  at  that  day  was  weighty,  grave,  and  sententious,'but 
tinctured  with  the  pedantry  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  destitute  of  that  warmth  of 
feeling  which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  great  orator.  Eliot,  Wentworth,  and 
a  few  others  were  exceptions ;  and  Eliot  especially  spoke  at  timeg  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  vehemence  of  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome; 

Hence  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  when  the  Duke- of 
Buckingham  was  impeached  in  1626,  and  had  the  part  assigned  him  of  making  the 
closing  argument  against  the  Duke  before  the  House  of  Lords.  This  he  did  with  such 
energy  and  effect  as  to  awaken  the  keenest  resentment  of  the  Court ;  so  that  two  days 
after  he  was  called  out  of  the  House,  as  if  to  receive  a  message  from  the  King,  and 
was  instantly  seized^  and  hurried  off  by  water  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons,  on 
hearing  of  this  breach  of  privilege,  were  thrown  into  violent  commotion.  The  cry 
"  Rise  I"  "Rise  !"  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  hall.  They  did  immediately 
adjourn,  and  met  again  only  to  record  their  resolution,  "  Not  to  do  any  more  busi- 
ness until  they  were  righted  in  their  privileges."  This  decisive  measure  brought  the 
government  to  a  stand,  and  reduced  them,  to  the,hurailiating  necessity  of  releasing 
Sir  John  Eliot,  and  also  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  another  of  the  managers  who  had  been 
arrested  on  the  same  occasion.  Eliot  and  his  companion  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
House,  which  voted  that  "  they  had  not  exceeded  the  commission  intrusted  to  them." 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Commons  to  grant 
the  supplies  demanded,  Charles  soon  after  dissolved  Parliament,  and  determined  to 
raise  money  by  "forced  loans.''  Great  numhers  resisted  this  imposition,  and  among 
them  Eliot  and  Hampden,  who,  with  seventy-six  others  of  the  gentry,  were  thrown 
into  prison  for  refusing  to  surrender  their  property  to  the  Crown  ;  while  hundreds  of 
inferior  rank  were  impressed  into  the  army  or  navy  by  way  of  punishment.  The 
King  found,  however,  that  with  all  this  violence  he  could  not  raise  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  was  compelled  to  call  another  Parliament  within  eight  months.  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  many  others  who  had  been  lying  under  arrest,  were  elected  members 
of  the  new  House  of  Commous  while  thus  confined  in  prison,  and  were  released  only 
a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

A 
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These  violent  invasions  of  the  rights  of  property  and  person,  naturally  came  up 
for  consideration  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  The  Commons,  as  the  result  of 
their  discussions,  framed,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1628,  that  second  Grreat  Charter  of 
the  liberties  of  England,  the  Petition  of  Right  ;  so  palled  because  drawn  up,  iji 
the  humble  spirit  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  King,  but  having,  when 
ratified  by  his  concurrence,  all  the  authority  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 
This  document  was  prepared  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and 
was  one  of  the  last  public  acta  of  that  distinguished  lawyer.  It  provided,  that  no 
loan  or  .tax  rnight  be  levied  but  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  no  man  might  be 
imprisoned  but  by  legal  process  ;  that  soldiers  might  not  be  quartered  on  people  con- 
trary to  their  wills  ;  and  that  no  commissions  be  granted  for  executing  martial  law. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  Charles  returned  an  eVasive  answer,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
satisfjr  the  Conjmons  without  giving  a  legal  and  binding  assent  to  the  petition.  The 
next  day.  Sir  John  Eliot  made  the  following  speech.  It  breathes  throughout,  that 
spirit  of  affection  and  reverence  for  the  King's  person  which  was  stiU  felt  by  both 
houses  of  Parliamejit.  It  does  not  dwell,  therefore,  on  those  recent  acts  of  arbitrary 
power  in  which  the  King  might  be  supposed'to  have  reluctantly  concurred  j  and  the 
fact  is  a  striking  one,  that  Eliot  does  not  even  allude  to  his  late  cruel  imprisonment, 
a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pergonal  ^resentment.  The 
entire  speech  was  directed,  against  the  royal  Favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Its 
object  was,  to  expose  his  flagrant  misconduct  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  under 
the  reign  of  James  as  well  as  Charles  ;  and  to  show  that  through  his  duphcity,  in- 
coinpetency,  and' rash  counsels,  the  lienor  of  the  kingdom  had  been  betrayed,  its  allies 
sacrificed,  its  treasures  wasted,  and  those  necessities  of  the  King  created  which  gave 
rise  to  the  arbitrary  acts  referred  to  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  facts  which  Eliot 
adduces  in  proof,  are  very  briefly  mentioned,  or  barely  alluded  to,  because  they  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  aU,  and  had  created  a  burning  sense  of  wrong  and  dishonor 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  They  will  be  explained  in  brief  notes  appended  to 
the  speech  ;  but,  to  feel  their  full  force,  the  reader  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  scene. 

There  is  in  this  speech,  a  union  of  dignity  atnd  fervor  which  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man.  "  His  mind,"  says  Lord  Nugent,  "  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  love 
of  philosophy  and  a  confidence  in  religion  which  gave  a  lofty  tone  to  his  eloquence." 
His  fervor,  acting  on  a  clear  and  powerful  understanding,  gives  him  a  simplicity, 
directness,  and  continuity  of  thoflght,  a  rapidily  of  progress,  and  a  vehemence  of  ap- 
peal, which  will  remind  the  reader  i)f  the  style  of  Demosthenes.  His  whole  soul  is 
occupied  with -the  subject.  He  seizes  upon  the  strong  points  of  his  case  with  such 
absorbing  interest,  that  all  those  secondary  and  collateral  trains  of  thought  with 
which  a  speaker  like  Burke,  amplifies  and  adorns  the  discussion,  are  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  the  stem  severity  of  the  occasion.  The  eloquence  lies  wholly  in  the 
thought ;  and  the  entire  bareness  of  the  expression,  the  absence  of  aU  orn'ament, 
adds  to  the  effect,  because-  there  is  nothing  interposed  to  break  the  force  of  the 
blow.  The  antique  air  of  the  style  heightens  the  interest  of  the  speech;  and  will 
recommend  it  particularly  to  those  wlx)  have  learned  to  relish  the  varied  construc- 
tion and  racy  English  fif  our  early  writers.  ! 
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Mr.  Speakke, — We  sit  here  as  the  great 
Council  of  the  King,  and  in  that  capacity,  it  is 
our  duty  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  there  is  occa- 
sion, to  give  a  true  representation  of  them  by 
way  of  counsel  £ind  advice,  with  what  we  con- 
ceive necessary  or  expedient  to  be  done. 

In  this  consideration,  I  confess  many  a  sad 
thought  hath  affrighted  me,  and  that  not  only  in 
respect  of  our  dangers  from  abroad  (which  yet  I 
know  are  great,  as  they  have  been  often  prest 
and  dilated  to  us),  but  in  respect  of  our  disor- 
ders here  at  home,  which  do  enforce  those  dan- 
gers, and  by  which  they  are  occasioned.  For  I 
believe  I  shall  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  both  at 
firet,  the  cause  of  these  dangers  were  bur  disor- 
ders, and  our  disorders  now  are  yet  our  greatest 
dangers — that  not  so  much  the  potency  of  our 
enemies  as  the  weakness  of  ourselves,  dotlLthreat- 
en  us  :  so  that  the  saying  of  one  of  the  Fathers ' 
may  be  assumed  by  us,  "  non  tarn  potenti&  su&, 
quam  negligentia  nostra"  "  not  so  much  by  their 
power  as  by  our  neglect."  0nr  want  of  true 
devotion  to  heaven — our  insincerity  and  doub- 
ling in  religion — our  Want  of]  councils — our  pre- 
cipitate actions — the  insufBciency  or  unfaithful- 
ness of  our  generals  abroad — the  ignorance  or 
corruption  of  our  ministers  at  home — the  impov- 
erishing of  the  sovereign — the  oppression  and 
niepression  of  the  subject — the  exhausting  of  our 
treasures — the  waste  of  our  provisions — con- 
sumption of  our  ships — destruction  of  oiir  men 
— these  make  the  advantage  to  our  enemies,  not 
the  reputation  of  their  arms ;  and  if  in  these 
there  be  notreformatioHj  we  need  no  foes  abroad : 
Tvme  itself  will  ruin  us. 

To  show  this  more  fully,  I  believe  you  will 
all  hold  it  necessary  that  what  I  say,  should  not 
seem  an  aspersion  on  the  state  or  imputation  on 
the  government,  as  I  have  known  such  motions 
misinterpreted.  But  far  is  this  from  me  to  pro- 
pose, who  have  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the 
excellency  of  the  King;  nor  can  I  have  other 
ends  but  the  advancement  of  his  Majesty's  glory. 
I  shall  desire  a  little  of  your  patience  extraordi- 
nary, as  I  lay  open  the  particulars,  which  I  shall 
do  with  what  brevity  I  may,  answerable  to  the 
importance  of  the  cause  and  the  necessity  now 
upon  us;  yet  with  such  respect  and  observation 
to  /the  time,  as  I  hope  it  shall  not  be  thought 
troublesome. 

/ 1.  For  the  first,  then,  our  insincerity  and  doub- 
ling in  religion,  is  the  greatest  and  most  danger- 
ous disorder  of  all  others.  This  hatli  never  been 
unpunished ;  and  of  this  we  have  many  strong 
examples  of  all  states  and  in  all  times  to  awe  Us. 
What  testimoriy  doth  it  want?     Will  you  have 


authority  of  books?  '  Look  on  the  collections  pf 
the  Cominitteefor  Religion ;  there  is  too  clear  an 
evidence.  See  there  the  commission  procured 
for  composition  with  the  papists  of  the  North ! 
Mark  the  proceedings  thereupon,  and  you  will 
find  them  to  little  less  amounting  than  a  tolera- 
tion in  effect :  the  slight  payments,  and  the  easi- 
ness of  them,  will  likewise  show  the  favor  that 
is;intended.  Will  you  have  proofs  of  men  ?  Wit- 
ness the  hopes,  witness  the  presumptions,  wit- 
ness the  reports^  of  all  the  papists  generd  ly .  Ob- 
serve the  dispositions  of  commanders^  the  trust 
of  officers,  the  confidence  in  secretaries  to  em- 
ployments in  this  kingdom,  in  Ireland,  and  else- 
where. These  will  all  show  that  it  hath  too 
great  a  certainty.  And  to  this  add  but  the 
incontrovertible  '  evidence .  of  that  All-powerful 
Hand,  which  we  have  felt  so  sorely,  that  gave 
it  full  assurance;  for  as  the  heavens  oppose 
themselves  to  our  impiety,  so  it  is  we  that  first 
opposed  the  heavens.^ 

II.  For  the  second,  our  want  of  councils,  that 
great  disorder  in  a  state  under  which  there  can 
not  be  stability.  If  effects  may  show  their  causes 
(as  they  are  often  a  perfect  .demonstration  of 
theni),  our  misfortunes,  our  disasters,  serve  to 
prove  our  deficiehcies  in  council,  and  the  conse- 
quence's they  draw  with  them.  If  reason  be  al- 
lowed in  this  "dark  age,  the  judgment  of  depend- 
encies and  foresight  of  contingencies  in  affairs, 
do  confirm  my  position.  For,  if  we  view  our- 
selves at  home,  are  we  in>  strength,-  are  we  in 
reputation,  equal  to  our  ancestors  ?  If  we  view 
ourselves  abroad,  are  our  friends  as  many  ?  are 
our  enemies  no  more  ?  Do  our  friends  retain 
their  safety  and  possessions  ?  Da  not  our  ene- 
mies enlarge  themsely^,  and  gain  from  them 
and  us  ?  To  what  council  owe  we  the  loss  of 
the  Palatinate,  where  we  sacrificed  both  our  hon- 
or and  our  men  sent  thither,  stopping  those  great- 
er powers  appointed  for  the  service,  by  which  it 
might  have  been  defended  ?^    What  council  gave 


1  The  gnh-poiyder  plot  for  blowing:  up  both  hous- 
es of  Parliament,  and  extirpating  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion at  a  single  stroke,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising',  at  a  period 
when  correct  views  of  religious  liberty  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  England,  that  any  remissness  in  ex- 
ecuting the  laws  against  Catholics,  was  regarded 
with  great  jealousy  by  Eliot  and  his  friends,  espe- 
cially as  the  inother  of  Buckingham  was  of  that  com- 
munion. 

=  Fredericfc  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  married 
"the  beaatifttl  Elizabeth,"  sister  of  Charles  I.,  had 
been  attacked  on  religious  founds  by  a  union  of 
Catholic  state;?  m  Germany,  with  Austria  at  their 
head,  stripped  of  the  Palatinate,  and  driven  as  an 
exile  into  Holland.'  with  his  wife  and  child,     Al' 
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direction  to  the  late  action,  whose  wounds  are  yet 
bleeding,  I  mean  the  expedition  to  Rhe,  of  which 
there  is  yet  so  sad  a  memory  in  all  men  ?  What 
design  for  us,  or  advantage  to  our  state,  could 
that  impart  ? 

You  know  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and 
the  practice  of  their  times,  how  they  preserved 
their  safeties.  We  all  know,  and  have  as  much 
cause  to  doubt  [i.  e.,  distrust  or  guard  against] 
as  they  had,  the  greatness  and  ambition  of  that 
kingdom,  which  the  Old  World  could  not  satisfy,' 
'Against  this  greatness  and  ambition,  we  liker 
vrise  know  the  proceedings  of  that  princess,  that 
never-to-be-'for'gotteni  excellent  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  name,  without  admiration,  falls  not 
into  mention  even  with  her  enemies.  You  know 
how  she  advanced  herself,  and  how  she  advanced 
the  nation  in  glory  and  in  state ;  how  she  de- 
pressed her  enemies,  and  how  she  upheld  her 
friends ;  how  she  enjoyed  a  full  security,  and  made 
those  our  scorn  who  now  are  made  our  terror. 
/  ' '  Some  of  the  principles  she  built  on  were  these ; 
and  if  I  mistake,  let  reason  and  our  statesmen 
contradict  me. 

S"irst,  to  maintain,  in  what  she  mighty  a  uni- 
ty in  France,  that  the  kingdom,  being  at  peace 
within  itself,  might  be  a  bulwark  to  keep  back 
the  power  of  Spain  by  land.  i 

Next,  to  preserve  an  amity  and  league  be- 
tween that  state  and  us,  that  so  we  might  come  in 
"aid  of  the  Low  Countries  [Holland],  and  by  that 
means  receive  their  ships,  aind  help  them  by  sea. 

This  triple  cord,  so  working  between  France, 
the  States  [Holland]^  and  England,  might  enable 
us,  as  occasion  should  require,  to  give  assistance 
unto  others.  And  by  this  means,  as  the  .experi- 
ence of  that  -time  doth  tell  us,  we  were  not  only 
free  from  those  fears  that  now  possess  and  trouble 
us,  but  then  our  names  were  fearful  to  our  ene- 
mies. See  now  what  correspondency  our  action 
had  with  this.  Try  our  conduct  by  these  rules. 
It  did  induce,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  di- 
vision in  France  between  the  Protestants  and 
their  king,  of  which  there  is  too  woful  and  lam- 


Protestant  Christendom  was  indignant  at  these 
wrongs ;  and  the  King  of  England  was  expected  to 
sustain  the  injured  Elector  on  the  double  groand  of 
family  alliance  and  a  community  of  religion.  These 
expectations  had  all  been  disappointed  by  the  weak, 
indecisive,  and  fiuctuating  counsels  of  Buckingham. 
Twelve  thousand  English  troops  were  indeed  sent 
to  assist  Frederick,  under  Count  Mansfetdt,  but  near- 
ly all  of  them  perished  on  the  Way,  from  mere  want 
of  foresight  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish government.  Tliis  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  is 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  S|peech  in  a  singfle  word 
— "  Mansfeldt!" — a  name  which  at  that, time  smote 
on  the  heart  of  the- whole  English  nation..  The  ex- 
pedition to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  mentioned  in  the  next 
sentence,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

'  To  understand  the  force  and  beauty  of  this  allu- 
sion to  Spain,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when 
all  Europe  was  iilled  with  dismay  at  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  arms  on  both  continents.  Few'  things 
in  English  eloquence,  as  Forster  remarks,  are  finer 
in  expression  or  purpose,  than  this  allusion  and  the 
subsequent  train  of  thought,  as  addressed  to  English- 
men of  that  day. 


entable  experjence.*  It  hath  made  an  absolute 
breach  between  that  state  and  ns,  and  so  enter- 
tains us  against  France,  and  France  in  prepara- 
tion  against  us,  that  we  have  nothing  to  promise 
to  our  neighbors,  nay,  hardly  to  ourselves.  Next, 
observe  the  time  in  which  it  was  attempted,  and 
you  shall  find  it  not  only  varying  from  tiose  prin- 
ciples, but  directly  contrary  and  opposite  to  those 
ends ;  and  such,  as  from  the  issue  and  success, 
rather  might  be  thought  a  conception  of  Spain 
than  begotten  here  withns. 

[Here  there  was  an.  interruption  made  by  Sir 
Humphrey  May,  Chancellor' of  the  Duchy,  and 
of  the  Privy  Couridil,  expressing  a  dislike ;  but  the 
House  ordered  Sir  John  Eliot  to  go  on,  where- 
upon he  proceeded  thus :] 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  for  this  interruption, 
but  much  more  sorry  if  there  hath  been  occasion 
on  my  part.  And,  as  I  shall  submit  myself  whol- 
ly to  your  judgment,  to  receive  what  censure  you 
may  give  me,  if  I  have  offended,  so,  in  the  integ- 
rity  of  ray  intentions  and  the  clearness  of  mv 
thoughts,  I  must  still  retain  this  confidence,  thai 
no  greatness  shall  deter  me  from  the  duties  I  mm 
to  thf  iervice  of  my  king  and  country  ;  but  that, 
with  a  true  English  heart,  I  shall  discharge  my- 
self as  faithfully  and  as  really,  to  the  extent  of 
my  poor  power,  as  any  man  whose  honors  or  whose 
^offices  most  strictly  oblige  him.  . 

You  know  the  dangers  of  Denniark,?  and  how 
innch  they  concern  us ;  what  in  respect  of  our 
alliance  and  the  country ;  what  in  the  iraport- 
tmoe  of  the  Sound ;  what  an  advantage  to  our 
enemies  the  gain  thereof  would  be !  What  loss, 
what  prejudice  to  us  by  this  disunion;  wehreA- 
ing  in  upon  France,  France  enraged,  by  us,  and 
the  Netherlands  at  amazement  between  both!" 
Neither  could  we  intend  to- aid  that  luckless  king 
.[Christian  IV.,  6f  Denmark],  whose  loss  is  our 
disaster. 

Can  those  [the  King's  ministers]  that  express 
their  trouble  at  the  hearing  of  these  thmgs,  and 
have  so  often  told  us  in  this  place  of  their  knowl- 
edge in  the  conjunctures  and  disjtinctures  of  af- 
fairs— can  they  say  they  advised  in  this  ?  Was 
this  an  act  of  council,  Mr.  Speaker  ?   I  have  more 


*  This  refers  to  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  ol 
Rhe,  respecting  which  see  note  8. 

»  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  leading 
Protestant  prince,  and  uncle  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Frederick,  the  Eleptor  Palatine,  had  entered  vparm- 
ly  into  their  cause,  and  marched  with  a  large  army 
to  reinstate  them  in  the  Palatinate;  After  some 
partial  successes,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  tlie 
Austi'ians,  driven  back  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
reduced  to  imminent  danger  ofbeing  stripped  of  aU 
his  possessions.  The  English  trade  through  the 
Sound  into  the  Baltic, -which  was  of  great  value,  was 
thus  on  the  point  of  being  entirely  cut  off  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  hostile  power  on  the  ruins  of  Den- 
mark. Yet  England  had  done  nothing  to  sustain  her 
ally,  or  to  protect  her  rights  and  interests  in  that 
quarter ;  md  the  English  people  were  justly  in- 
censed against  Buckinghanl  for  this  neglect.    '■ 

"  Here,  as  kbove,  allusion  is  made  to  the  disgrace- 
ful expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  by  which 
France  was  enraged,  and  no  diversion  in  favor  of 
Denmark  either  made  or  intended. 
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charity  than  to  think  it ;  and  unless  they  make 
confession  of  it  themselves,  I. can  not  believe  it. 
III.  For  the  next,  the  insufficiency  and  un- 
faithfulness of  our  generals  (that  great  disorder 
abroad),  what  shall  I  say?  I  vrish  there  were 
not  cause  to  mention-  it ;  and,  but  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  danger  that  is  to  come,  if  the  like 
choice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I  could  will- 
ingly be  silent.  But  m.y  duty  to  my  sovereign, 
my  service  to  this  House,  and  the  safety  and  hon- 
or of  my  country,  are  above  all  respects;  and 
what  sp  nearly,  trenches  to  the  prejudice  of  these, 
must  not,  shall  not  be  fodDo^ne. 

At  Cadiz,"  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we 
made,  when  we  arrived  and  found,  a  conquest 
ready — ^the  Spanish  ships,  I  mean,  fit  for  the  sat- 
isfaction o(  a  voyage,  and  of  which  some  of  the 
chiefest  then  there,  themselves  have  since  as- 
sured me,  that  the  satisfaction,  would  have  been 
sufficient,  either  in  point  of  honor  or  in  point  of 
profit — why  was  it  neglected  7  Why  was'  it  not 
achieved,  it  being  granted  on  all  hands  how  feas- 
ible it  was?  .    ,  , 

Aftervpard,  when,  with  the  destruction  of  some 
of  our  men  and  the  exposure  of  others,  who 
(though  their  fortune  since  has  not  been  such), 
by  chance,  came  off  safe-r-when,  \  say,  with  the 
loss  of  our  serviceable  men,  that  unserviqeable 
fort  was  gained,  and  the.whole  army  landed,  why 
was  there  nothing  done  ?  Why  was  thefe  noth- 
ing attempted.?  If  nothing  was  intended,  where- 
fore did  they  land  1  If  there  was  a  service,  where- 
fore were  they  shipped  again  ?,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
satisfies  me  too  much  [t.  «.,  I  am  over-satisfied]' 
in  this  case- — when  I  think  of  their  dry  and  hun- 
gry march  into  that  drunken  quarter  (for  so  the 
soldiers  termed  it),  which  was  theperiod  [term- 
ination] of  thrir  journey — that  divers  of  our  men 
being  left  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy,  that  labor 
was  at  an  end. 

For  the  next  undertaking,  at  Rh6,'  I  will  not 


7  Bdckingham,.  at  the  close  of  1635,  had  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  eighty  ^ail,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  treas- 
nre-ships  from  America,  to  scour  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  destroy  the  shipping  in  her  ports.  Owing  to  the 
utter  incompetency  of  the  commander,  there  was  no 
concert- or  subordination  in  the  fleet.  The  treasure- 
ships  were  not  intercepted ;  but  seven  other  large 
and  rich  Spanish  ships,  which  -would  have  repaid  all 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  were  suffered  to  es- 
cape, when  they  might  easily  have  been  taken..  At 
length  a  landing  was  effected  in.  the  neighborhood 
of  Gadizi  and  the  paltry  fort  of  Puntal  was  taken, 
The  English  soldiers  broke  open  the  wine-cellars 
of  the  country  around,  and  becam'd  drunk  and  un- 
manageable I  so  that  th^Spanish  troops,  if  they  had 
known  their  condition,  might  easily  have  out  the 
whole  army  to  pieces.-  Their  commander,  as  the 
only  course  left  hira,  retreated  to  the  ships,  leaving 
some  hundreds  of  his  men  to  perish  under  the  knives 
of  the  enraged  peasantry. 

'  Buckingham,  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment against  the  French  king,  undertook,  in  Jane, 
1627,  to  aid  the  Huguenots  at  Roohelle,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  He  therefore  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hnndred  ships  and  seven  thbo- 
sand.land  forces,  taking  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition hknself,  and  expecting  to  be  received  with 


trouble  you  much ;  only  this,  in  short.  Was  npt 
that  whole  action  carried  against  the- judgment 
and  opinion  of  those  officers  that  were  of  the 
council?  Was  not  the  first,  was  not  the  last, 
was  not' all  in  the  landing — in  the.  intrenching — 
in  the  continuance  there — in  the  assault — in  the 
retreat — without  their  assent  ?  Did  any  advice 
take  place  of  such  as  were  of  the  council?  If 
there  should  be  made  a  particular  inquisition 
thereof,  these  things  will  be  manifest  and  more. 
I  will  not  instance  the  manifesto  that  was  made, 
giving  the  reason  of  these  arms ;  nor  by  whom, 
nor  in  what  manner,-  nor  on  what  grounds  it 
was  published,  nor  wliat  effecits  it  hath  wrought, 
drawing,  as  it  were,  almost  the  whole  world 
into  league  against  us.  ,  Nor  will  I  mention  the 
leaving  of  the  wines,  the  leaving,  of  the  saJt,. 
which  were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a  value,  as 
it  is  said,  to  answer  much  Of  our  expense.  Nor 
will  I  dwell  on  that  great  wonder  (which  no  Al- 
exander or  Caesar'  ever  did),  the  enriching  of  the 
enemy  by  courtesies  when  our  soldiers  wanted 
help ;  nor  the  private  intercourse  -and  parleys 
with  the  fortj  which  were  continually  held..  What 
they  intended  may  be  read  in  the  success  ;  and 
upon  due  examination  thereof,  they  would  not 
want  their  proofs. 

For  the  last  voyage  to  Roohelle,.  there  need 
no  observations,  it  is  so  fresh  in  memory ;  nor 
will  I  make  an  inference  or  corollary  on  all. 
Your  own  knowledge  shall  judge- what  truth  or 
what  sufiieienpy  they  express.  ' 

IV.  Foi;  the  next,  the- ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion of  out  ministers,  wheje'  can  you  miss  of  in- 
stances ?  If  you  survey  the-  court,  if  you  survey 
the  country ;  if  the  church,  if  the  city  be  exam- 
open  arms.  But  the  Rochellers,  having  no  previ- 
ous arrangement  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  prob- 
ably distrusting  his  intentions,  refused  to  admit  him 
into  the  town,  and  advised  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  Isle  of.Bhe,  in  the  neighborhood.  This  he 
did,  and  iinmediately  iss,ued  a  manifesto,  inciting  the 
Protestants  throughout  France  to  rebel  against  their 
government.  Great  indignation  was  awakened  in 
Europe  by  this  attempt  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
civil  war  in  that  count:ry.  '  His  appeal  was,  unfor- 
tunately, successful.  The  Protestants  in  the  south 
of  France  rose  almost^to.a  man.  A  bloody  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  they  were  completely  crushed,  and 
their  condition  rendered  far  more  wretched  than  be- 
fore.' Buckingham,  in  the  mean  time,  conducted  ev- 
ei-y  thing  wildly  and  at  random.  In  October,  a  re- 
enforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  sent  out, 
mentioned  in  the  speech  as  "  the  last  voyage  to  Ro- 
ohelle ;"  but  the  Duke  was  still  repulsed,  with  loss 
at  every  point,  till  he  was  compelled  to  retarn  in 
disgrace,  with  the  loss  of  one  third  of  his  troops,  in 
the  monfh  of  November,  1627.  This  speech  was  de- 
livered in  Jijne  of  the  next  year,  while  the  nation 
was  still  smarting  under  the  sense^  of  the  disasters 
and  disgraces  of  this  mad  expedition. 

9  This  sneer  at  the  generalship  of  Buckingham 
was  keenly  felt,  and  derived  its  pccaliar  force  from 
the  lofty  pretensions  and  hlgii-sonnding  titles  he  as- 
sumed. He  had  also  made  himself  ridiculous,  and 
even  suspected  of  treachery,  by  his  afiectation  of 
courtesy  in  the  interchange  of- civilities  with  the 
French  commanders.  To  this  Eliot  alludes  with 
stinging;  effect  in  the  remaming  part  of  the  sentence.. 
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ined ;  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the  bench,  if  the 
ports,  if  the  shipping,  if  the.  land,  if  the  seas — all 
these  will  render  you  variety  of  proofs ;  and  that 
in  such  measure  ahd  proportion  as  shows  the 
greatness  of  our  disease  to  be  such  that,  if  there 
be  not  some  speedy"  application  for  remedy,  our 
case  is  almost  desperate. 

V.  Mi:.  Speaker,  I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in 
these  particulars  that  are  past,  and  am  un-willing 
to  offend  you ;  therefoi'e  in  the  rest  I  shall  be 
shorter ;  and  as  to  that  which  concerns  the  im- 
poverishing of  the  King,  no  other  arguments  will 
I  use  than  such  as  all  men  grant. 

The  exchequer,  you  know,-  is'  empty,  and  the 
reputation  thereof  gone;  the  ancient  lands  are 
sold ;  the  jewels  pawned ;  theplate  -engaged ;'" 
the  debts  still  great ;  almost  all  charges,  both  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  borne  up  by  projects/ 
What  poverty  dan  be  greater  ?.  What  necessity 
so  great  ?  What  perfect  English  heart  is  not 
almost  dissolved  into  sorrow  for  this  truth? 

VI.  For  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  which, 
as  I  remember,  is  the  next  particular  I  proposed, 
it  needs  no  demonstration.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  a  proof;  and  for  the  exhausting  of  our  treas- 
ures, that  very  oppression  speaks  it.  What  waste 
of  our  provisions,  what  consumption  of  our  ships, 
what  destruction  of  our  men  there  hath  been; 
witness  that  expedition  to  Algiers''' — witness 
that  with  Mansfeldt — witness  that  to  Cadiz — 
witness  the  next — ^witness  that  to  Rh^— witness 
the  last  (I  pray  God  we  may- never  have  more 
such  ititnesses) — ^witness;  like'mse,'the  Palati- 
nate— witness  DenmiEirk-^witness  the  Turlrs^— 
witness  the  Dunkirkers — witmess  all  !  What 
losses  we  have  sustained !  How  we  are  im^ 
paired  in  munitions,  in  ships,  in  men ! 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  'that  we  were  nev- 
er so  much  weakened,  nor  ever  had  less  hope 
how  to  be  restored.  ' 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers,  these 
are  they  .who  do  threaten  us ;  and  these  are,  like 
the  Trojan  horse,  brought  in  cunningly  to  sur- 
prise us.  In  these  do  lurk  the  strongest  of  our 
enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us ;  and  if  we  do  not 
speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the.sigijs,  these 
the  invitations' to  others  !  These  will  so  prepare 
their  entrance,  that  we  shall  have  no  means  left 
of  refuge!  or  defense;  for  if  we  have' these  ene- 
mies at  home,  how  can  we  strive  with  those  that 
are  abroad  ?  If  we  be  free  from  these,  no  oth- 
er can  impeach  us.  Our  ancient  English  virtue 
(like  the  old  Spartan  valor),  cleared  from  these 
disorders — our,  being  in  sincerity  of  religion  and 
once  made  friends  with  heaven;,  having  matu- 
rity of  councils,  stiffioiency  of  generals,'  incor- 
ruption,  of  officers,  opuleiicy  in  the  King,  liberty 


'»  Buckingham  had  taken  the  crown  jewels  and 
plate  to  Holland,  and  p(^wned.them  for  £300,000. 

"  Bockiugham,  some  years  before,  had  Bent  oat 
an  expedition  for  th^  capture  of  Algiers.  "  It  result- 
ed in  a  total  failure,  and  ad  incensed  the  Algerines, 
that  the  commerce  of  England  suffered  ten-fold  loss 
in  conseqnende;  thirty-five  ships,  engaged  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  having  been  captured  within 
a  few  months,  and,  their  crews  sold  for  slaves. 


in  the  people,  tepletion  in  treasure,  plenty  of  pro- , 
visions,  reparation  of  ships,  preservation  of  men 
— our  ancient  English  virtue,  I  say,  thus  rectified, 
will  secure  us ;  and  unless  there  be  a  speedy  re- 
formation in  these,  I  know  not  what  hopes  ox  ex- 
pectations we  can  have. 

These  are  the  things,  sir,  I  shall  desire  to 
have  taken-  into  consideration ;  that  as  -we  are 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  the 
apprehension'  of  these  dsingers,  we  may  truly 
represent  them  unto  the  King  ;  which  I  conceive 
we  are  bound  to  do  by  fe.  triple-  obligation — of 
duty  to  God,  Of  duty  to  his  M-ajesty,  and  of  duty 
to  our  country. 

And  therefore  I  wish  it  may  so  stand  with  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  House,  that  these 
things  may  He  drawn  into  the  body  of  a  IlEtaoN- 
STEANCE,  and  in  all  humility- expressed,  with  a 
■prayer  to  his  Majesty  that,  for  the  safety -of  Ijim- 
self,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,-  and  for  the 
safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  us 
time  .  to  make-  perfect  inquisition  thereof,  or  to 
take  them  into  his  own  wisdom,  and  there  give 
them  such  timely  reformation  as  thd  necessity 
and  justice  of  the  case  doth. import. 

And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affeotion-'and  loy- 
alty to  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  firm  duty  and 
service  to  my  country,  I  have  suddenly  (and  it 
may  be  with  some  disorder)  expressed  the  weak 
apprehensions  I  have ;  -yphereih  if  I  have  erred,  I 
humbly  crave  your  pardon,  and  so  submit  my- 
self to  the  censure  of  the  House. 


The  King,  finding,  after  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  de- 
mands of  the  Commons,  gave  his  public  assent 
to  the  Petition  of  Right,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1628. 
But  he  never  forgave  Sir  John  Eliot  for  his  free- 
dom of  speech.  At  the-  expiration  of  Dine  months 
he  dissolved  Parliament,  determining  to  rule  from 
that  time  without  their  aid  or  interference ;  and, 
two  days  after,  committed  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
other  members  to  the  -Tower  for  -words  spoken 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  lii  this  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege,  and  violation  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  he  was  sustained  by  servile  courts ;  and 
Eliot,  as  "the  greatest  offender  and  ringleader," 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  .=£2000,  and  be 
imprisoned  in  the.  Tower  of  London. 

After  two  years  his  health  gave  way  under  the 
rigor  of  his  confinement.  He  thenpetitioned  the 
King  for  a  temporary  release,  that  he  might  re- 
cover strength ;  but  this  -was  denied  him,  unless 
he  made  the  most  humbling  concessions.  He  re- 
fused, and  sunk,  atjast,  under  the  weight  of  his 
sufferings,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  Novem- 
bel-,  1632,  "the  most  illustrious  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,"  says  Hallam,  "  whom  the  times 
produced."  One  of  his  sons  petitioned  for  liber- 
ty to  remove  his  body  to  Cornwall  for' burial  in 
his  native  soil,  and  received  for  answer  these  in- 
sulting words,  written  at  the  bottom  of  his  peti- 
tion :  Let  him  be  buried  in  the  parish  where 
he  died;"  that  is,  in  the  Tmier,  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment.  No  wonder  that  such  a  spirit 
brought  Charles  to  the  block ! 


THE  EARL  OF  STRAFEOED. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  first  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fam- 
ily in  Yorkshire,  and  was  torn  at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  London, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1693.  At  St.  John's  College,  Camhridge,  where  he  received 
his  education,  he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  strength  and  versatility  of  his 
genius,  tut  for  his  unwearied  efFort&  to  improve  his  mijidf  by  the  severest  discipline, 
and  especially  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  public  life,  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman.  The  leading  features  of  his  character  were  strongly  marked.  He  had 
an  ardor  of  temperament,  a  fixedness  of  will,  a  native  impetuosity  of  feeling,  and  a 
correspondent  energy  of  action,  which  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  determined  men  of  the  age.  To  those  who  rendered  him  the  deference  he  ex- 
pected,. Who  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  his  plans  or  become  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses, he  was  kind  and  liberal.  But  he  was  quick  and,  resentful  when  his  will  was 
crossed;  and  even  Clarendon  admits  that ,"  he  manifested  a  nature  excessively 
imperious."  a 

He  was  trained  from  childhood,  to  a  belief  in  those  extravagan't  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  royaL  prerogative,  which  were  so  generally  prevalent  at  that  day.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  Wentworth,  in  entering  on  public  life,  should  seek, employ- 
ment at  Court.  The  King  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  regarded  him  with  favor  ; 
but  Buckingham,  who  was  then  in  power,  was  secretly  jealous  and  hostile.  ,  Hence 
he  was  treated  at  times  with  great  confidence,  and  raised  to  important  offices,  and 
again  stripped  suddenly  of  his  employmeiits,  and  subjected  to  the  inost  mortifying 
rebuffs.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  came  out  for  a  time  as  a  "  patriot,"  and 
joined  the  popular  party.  That  he  did  so,  however,  only  in  opposition  to  Bucking- 
ham, as  the  most  effectual  means  of  putting .  down  a  rival-rthat  there  was  no 
change  in  his  principles,  no  real  sympathy  between  him  and  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  resisting  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  is  obvious  from  his  subsequent  conduct, 
and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  private  correspondence,  as  afterward  given  to  the 
world."-  But  such  was  the  strength  of  his  passions,  aiid  the  force  of  imagination 
(so  characteristic  of  the  highest  class  of  orators)  with  which  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
for  the  tihie  being,  appropriate  to  himself,  all  the  principles'  and  feelings  which  be- 
came his  new  character,  that  he  appeared  to  the  World,  and  perhaps ,  even  to  him- 
self, to  have  become  a  genuine  convert  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  In  the  Par- 
liament of  1627-8,  during  the  great  discussion  on  the  public  grievances,  he  came 
forth  in  all  his  strength,  "  amid  the  delighted  cheers  of  the  House,  and  with  a  start- 
hng  effect  on  the  Court.''  After  entering  upon  the  subject  with  a  calm  aiid  solemn 
tone  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  he  rose  in  power  as  he  advanced,- until, 
when  he  came  to.  speak  of  forced  loans,  and  the  billeting  of  soldiers  upon  families, 
he  broke  forth  suddenly,  with  that  kind  of  dramatic  effect  which  he  always  studied, 
in  a  rapid  and  keen  invective,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  his  early  elo- 
quence. "  They  have  rent  from  us  the  light  of  our  eves  !  enforced  companies  of 
giiests,  worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France  !  vitiated  our  wives  and  children  be- 
fore our  eyes  !  brought  the  Crown  to  greater  want  than  ever  it  was  in,  by  anticipa- 

1  This  is  shown  at  large  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  Life  of  Strafford,  which  forms  part  of  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
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ting  the  revenue  !  and  can  the  shepherd  be  thus  smitten,  and  the  sheep  not  scat- 
tered ?  They  have  introduced  a  Privy  Council,'  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all 
ancient  government !  imprisoning  without  bail  or  bond  !  They  have  taken  from  us 
— what  shall  I  say  ?  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  1  ,  They  have  taken  from  ub 
all  means  of  supplying  the  King,  and  ingratiating  ourselves  with  him,  by  tearing 
up  the  roots  of  all  property ;  which  if  they  be  not  seasonably  set  again  into  the 
grou'nd  by  his  Majesty's  hand,  we  shall  have,  instead  of  beauty,  baldness  !" 

He  next,  in  the  boldest  language,  proposes  his  remedy.  "  By  one  and  the  same 
thing  hath  the  King  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  same  must  they  be  cured : 
to  vindicate — ^What  ?  New  things  ?  No!  Our  ancient,  lawful,  and  vital  liber- 
ties, by  re-enforcing  the  ancient  laws,  nfiade  by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting  such  a 
stamp  upon. them,  that  n6  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon  them. 
And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to. break  a  Parliament  ?'  No  !  our  desires  are  mod- 
est and  just.  I  speak  truly  for  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people.  If  we  en- 
joy not  these,  it  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  him.''  "  Let  lio  man,''  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion, "judge  this  way  '  a  "break-neck'  of  Parhaments  ;  but  a  way  of  honot'  to  the 
King,  nay,  of  profit ;  for,  besides  the  supply  we  shall  readily  give  him,  suitable  to  his 
occasions, -we  give  him  our  hearts — our  hearts,  Mr.  Speaker ;  a  gift  that  God  calls, 
ffir,  and  fit  for  a  King." 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  united  vsdth  EUot  in  urging  forward  the  Petition  of  Right  ; 
and  when  the  Lords  proposed  an  additional  clause,  that  it  was  designed  "  to  leave 
entire  thsX  sovereign  power  with  which  his  Majesty  is  intrusted,"  he  resisted  its 
insertion,  declarilig,  ''  If  we  admit  of  the  addition,  we  leave  the  subject  worse  than 
•we  found  him.     These  laws  are  not  acquainted  with  'Sovereign  Power  !'  " 

The  Court  were  now  thoroughly  alarra'ed.  But  they  knew  the  man.  There,  ia 
evidence  from  his  own  papers,  that  within  ten  days  from  this  time,  he  was  in  nego- 
tiation with, the  speaker.  Finch;  and  "^  almost  before  the  burning  words  which  have 
just  been  transeribed,  had  cooled  from  off  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  a  transfer  of  his 
services  to  the  Court  was  decided  on.''  In  a  few  days  Parliament, was  prorogued; 
and  shortly  after.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  created  Baron  Wentworth,  and  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  that  same  Privy  Council  which  he  had  just  before  denounced, 
as  "  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all  ancient  government !"  The  death  of  Buck- 
ingham about  a  month  after,  placed  him,  in  effect,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was 
made  a  Viscount,  and  Lord  President  of  the  North ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  Lord 
Deputy,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  twelve  years  that  followed,  during  which  Charles  undertook  to  reign  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliaments,  were  filled  up  with  arbitrary  exactions,  destructive  mo- 
nopolies, illegal  imprisonpients,  and  inhuman  corporal , punishments,  which  Straffofd 
was  known  to  have  recommended  or  approved ;  while  his  presidency  in  the  North 
was  marked  by  numerous  acts  of  high-handed  injustice,  and  his  government  of  Ire- 
land carried  on  with  such  violence  and  oppression  as  "gave  men  warning,"  in  the 
words  of  Clarendon,  "  how  they  trusted  themselves  in  the  territories  where  he  com- 
manded." 

In  1640  Charles' was  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  convene  another  Parliament. 
The  day  of  retribution  had  at  length  arrived.  The  voice  of  three  kingdoms  called 
for  vengeance  on  the  author  of  their  calamities  ;  and  not  a  man  was  found,  except 
Charles  and  Laud,  to  j,ustify  or  excuse  his  conduct.  Even  Digby,  who  sought  only 
to  save  his  life,  speaks  of  Strafford,  as  "  a  name  of  hatred  in  the  present  age  by  his 
practices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  name  of  terror  to  future  ages  by  his  punishment." 
At  the  moment  when,  governed  by  his  accustomed  policy,  he  was  preparing  to 

a  Alluding  to  the  threats  of  the  Parliament  being  dissolved  for  their  freedom  of  speech. 
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strike  the  first  bio*,  and  to  impeach  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  as  the  surest . 
means  to  avert  the  coming  storm,  he  was  himself  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stripped  of  all  his  dignities,  and  throww  into  the  Tower.  The  22d  of  March, 
1641,  was  fixed  u^on  for  his  trial.  The  great  object  of  his  accusers  was  to  estab- 
lish against  him  the  change  of  !'  attempting  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm."  In  doing  so,  they  brought  forward  many  offenses  of  inferior  magnitude,  as 
an  index  of  his  intentions  ;  and  they  never  pieteiided  that  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  articles  contained  charges  which  amounted  strictly  to  high  treason. 

In  conducting  the  impeachment,  they  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  They 
could  find  precedents  in  abundance  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason. 
Still,  it  was  a  doctrinfe  which, came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  friends  of  civil  libeis 
ty  ;  and  it  gave  wide  scope  to  the  eloquence  of  Strafibrd,  in  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  touching  appeals  of  his  masterly  defense.  In  addition  to  this,  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  treason  against  the  State;  as  distinguished  from  an  assault 
upon  the  life  or  personal  authority  of  the  king,  was  distinctly  recognized  in  England. 
Strafford  had  undoubtedly,  as  a  sworn  counselor  of  Charles,  given  him  unconstitu- 
tional advice  ;  had  told  him  that  he  was  absolved  from  the  established  rules  of  gov- 
ernment ;  that  he  might  use  his  simple  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money, 
above  or  against  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Such  an  atternpt  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  if  connected  with  any  overt  act,  would  now  be  trea- 
son. But  the  doctrine  was  a  new  one.  The  idea  of  considering  the  sovereign  as 
only  the  representative  of  the  state  ;  of  treating  an  encroachment  on  the  established 
rights  of  the  people  "as  a  crime  of  equal  magr^itude  with  a  violation  of  the  King's 
person  and  authority,  had  not  yet, become  familiar  to, the  English  mind.  We  owe 
it  to  the  men  who  commenced  this  impeachment ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Strafibrd,  with  his  views,  and  those  of  most  men  at  that  day,  could  declare  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

The  trial  lasted  from  the  22d  of  March  to  the  I3th  of  April,  1641,  duriijg  which 
time  the  Earl  appeared  daily  before  the  court,  clothed  in  black,  and  wearing  no 
badge  or  ornament  but  his  George.  "  The  stern  a,nd  simple  character  of  his  feat- 
ures accorded  with  the  occasion  ;  his  countenance  '  manly  black,'  as  Whitlocke  de- 
scribes it,  and  his  thick  hair  cut  short  from  his  ample  forehead."  He  was  tall  in 
person,  but  through  early  disease  had  contracted  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  which 
would  have  detracted  from  his  appearance  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  being  now 
ascribed  to  intense  suffering  from  the  stone  and  the  gout,  which,  he  was  known  to 
have  endured  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  operated  in  his  favor,  and  excited 
much  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  During  eighteen  days  he  thus  stood  alone  against 
his  numerous  accusers,  answering  in  succession  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  of  themselves  filled  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  examining  the 
witnesses,  commenting  on  their  evidence,  explaining,  defending,  palliating  his  con- 
duct on  every  point  with  an  adroitness  and  force,  a  dignity  and  self-possession, 
which  awakened  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  On  the  last  day  of  the  trial, 
he  summed  up  his  various  defenses  in  a  speech  of  which  the  report  given  below  is 
only  an  imperfect  outline.  It  enables  us,  however,  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
eloquence  and  pathos  of  this  extraordinary  man.  There  is  in  it  a  union  of  dignity, 
simplicity,  and  force — a  felicity  in  the  selection  of  topics — a  dexterity  of  appeal  to 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  his  judges — a  justness  and  elevation  in  every  sentiment 
he  utters — a  vividness  of  illustration,  a  freshness  of  imagery,  an  elasticity  and  airi- 
ness of  diction — an  appearance  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  a  pervading  depth  of  passion 
breaking  forth  at  times  in  passages  of  startHng  power  or  tenderness,  which  belongs 
only  to  the  highest  class  of  oratory.  The  pathos  of  the  conclusion  has  been  niuch 
admired;  and  if  we  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  scene  as  presented  in  Westmin- 
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^ter  Hall — the  once  proud  Earl  standing  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  with  that 
splendid  court  around  him  which  so  lately  howed  submissive  to  his  will^  with  his 
humbled  monarch  looking  on  from  behind  the  screen  that  concealed  his  person,  un. 
able  to  interpose  or  arrest  the  proceedings ;  with  that  burst  of  tenderness  at  the 
thought  of  earlier  days  and  of  his  yfiie,  the  Lady  Arabella  Hollis,  "  that  saint  in 
heaven,"  to  whose  memory  he  had  always  clung  amid  the  power  and  splendor  of , 
later  life  ;  with  his  body  bowed  down  under  the  pressure  of  intense  phy^eal  suffer- 
ing, and  his  strong  spirit  utterly  subdued  and  poured  out  like  water  in  that  stetrt- 
hng  cry,  "  My  Lords,  my  Lords,  my  Lords,  something  more  I  had  intended  to  say, 
but  my  voice  and  my  spirit  fail  me" — we  can  not  but  feel  that  there  are  few  pas- 
sages of  equal  tenderness  and  power  in  the  whole  range  of  E&glish  eloquerice.  We 
are  strongly  renlinded  of  Shafcspeare's  delineation  of  Wolsey  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  some  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  which  poetry  has  ever  depicted.  We 
feel  that  Strafford,  too,  with  his  "  heart  new  opened,"  might  have  added  his  testi- 
mony to  'the  folly  of  ambition,  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  seeking  the  favor  of  a  king, 
at  the  expense  of  the  people's  rights,  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  truth. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  the^,  fling  away  ambition! 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  inan,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

Love  thyself  last !     Cherish  those  heaits  that  hate  thee ! 

Corrnptibn  wiiis  not  more  than  honesty ! 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues !     Be  just  and  fear  not ! 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'St  at  be  thy  countiy's, 

thy  God's,  and  Trnttfs !     Then  if  thou  fallest',  0  Cromwell, 

Thou  fallest  a  blessed  martyr."  ' 


SPEECH 


OF  THE  EARL  6F  STRAFFORD  WHEN  IMPEACHED  FOR  HIGH  TREASON  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 

OF  LORDS,  APRIL  13,  1641." 


My  Lords, — This  day  I  stand  before  you 
charged  with  high  treason.  The  burden  of  the 
charge  is  lieavy,  yet  far  the  more  so  because  it 
hath  borrowed  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  they  were  not  interested,  I  might 
expect  a  no  less  easy,  than  I  do  a  safe,  issue. 
But  let  neither  my  wealcness  plead  my  inno- 
cence, nor  their  power  ray  guilt.  If  your  Lord- 
ships will  conceive  of  my  defenses,  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  without  reference  to  either  party 
— and  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  present  them — I 
hope  to  go  hence  as  clearly  justified  by  you,  as 
I  now  am  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience 
by  myself. 

My  Lords,  I  have  all  along,  during  this  charge, 
watched  to  see  that  poisoned  arrow  of  Treason, 
which  some  men  would  fain  have  feathered  in 
my  heart;  but,  in  truth,  it  hath  not  been  my 
quickness  to  discover  any  such  evil  yet  within 
my  breast,  though  now,  perhaps,  by  sinister  in- 
formation, sticking  to  my  clothes. 

They  tell  me  of  a  two-fold  treason,  One  against 
the  statute,  another  by  the  common  law ;  this 
direct,  that  consecutive ;  this  individual,  that  ao, 
cumulative;  this  in  itself,  that  by  way  of  con- 
struction. 

As  to  this  charge  of  treason,  I  must  and  do 
acknowledge,  that  if  I  had  the  least  suspicion  of 
my  own  guilt,  I  would  save  your  Lordships  the 
pains.  I  would  cast  the  first  stone.  I  would 
pass  the  first  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
myself.  And  whether  it  be  so  or  flot,  I  now  re- 
fer to  your  Lordships'  judgment  and  deliberation. 
You;  arid  you  only,  under  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  my  gracious  master,  are  my'judges.  Un- 
der favor,  none  of  the  Commons  are  my  peers, 
nor  can  they  be  my  judges.  I  shall  ever  cele- 
brate the  providence  and  wisdom  of  your  noble 
ancestors,  who  have  put  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  so  far  as  concerns  you  and  your  posterity, 
into  your  own  hands.  None  but  your  own  selves, 
my  Lords,  know  the  rate  of  your  noble,  blood: 
none  but  yourselves  must  hold  the  balance  in  dis- 
posing of  the  same? 


'  There  are  in  the  Parliamentary  History  two  re- 
ports' of  this  speech/  one  by  'Whitlocke,  and  the 
other  by  some  unknown  friend  of  Strafford.  As 
each  has  important  passages  which  are  not  contain- 
ed in  the  other,  they  are  here  combined  by  a  slight 
modification  of  language,  in  order  to  give  more  com- 
pleteness to  this  masterly  defense. 

'  Strafford  had  no  chance  of  acquittal  except  by 
fndncing  the  Ijords.-from  a  regard  to  their  dignity 
and  safety,  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
mons as  his  prosecutors,  and  of  the  populace  who 
surrounded  Westminster  Hall  by  thousands,  de- 
manding his  condemnation.    In  this  view,  his  exor- 


I  shall  now  proceed  in  r^eating  ray  defenses 
as  they  are  reducible  to  the  two  main  points  of 
treason.     And, 

I.  For  treason '  against  the  statute,  which  is 
the  only  treason  in  effect,  there  is  nothing  al- 
leged for  that  but  the  fifteenth,  twenty-second, 
and  twentyseventh  articles. 

[Here  the  Earl  brtiught forward  the  replies 
which  he  had  previously  made  to  these  articles, 
which'contained  all  the  charges  of  individual  acts 
of  treason.  The  fifteenth  article  affirmed  that 
he  had  "  inverted  the  ordinary  course  of  justice- 
in  Ireland,  and  given,  immediate  sentence  upon 
the'  lands  and  goods,  of  the  King's  subjects,  un- 
der pretense  of  disobedience ;  had  used  a  mili- 
tary way  for  redressing  the  contempt,  and  laid 
soldiers  upon  the  lands  and  goods'  of  the  King's 
subjects,  to  their  utter  ruin."  There  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  proofs  as  to  the  facts  alleged.  The 
Earl  declared  that  "the  customs  of  England  dif- 
fered exceedingly  from  those  of  Ireland ;  and 
therefore,  though  cessing  of  men  might  seem 
strange  here,  it  was  not  so  there ;"  and  that 
"nothing  was  more  common  there  than  for  the 
governors  to  appoint  soldiers  tb  put  all  manner 
of  sentences  into  executibn,"  as  he  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Dillon,  Sir  Adam.Loftus,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Teringham. 

'The  twenty-seventh  article  charged  him  with 
having,  as  lieutenant  general,  charged  on  the 
county  of  York  eight  pence  a  day  for  supporting 
the  train-bands  of  Said  county  during  one  month, 
when  called  out ;  and  having  issued  his  wai'rants 
without  legal  authority  for  the  collection  of  the 
same.  The  Earl  replied  that  "  this  nioney  was 
freely  and -voluntarily  offered  by  them  of  York- 
shire, in  a  petition ;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
but  on  the  petition  of  the  county,  the  King's  spe- 
cial command,  and  the .  connivance,  at  least,  of 
the  Great  Council,  and  upon  a  present  necessity 
for  the  defense  and  safety  of  the  county,  when 
about  to  be  invaded  from  Scotland." 

The  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  articles 
were  the  most  pressing.  TJnder  these  he  was 
charged  with  s&ying  in  the  Privy  Council  that 
"the  Parliament  had  forsaken  the  King;  that 
the  King  ought  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  over- 
mastered by  the  stubbornness  of  the  people ;  and 
that,  if  his  Majesty  pleased  to  employ  forces,  he 
had  some  in  Ireland  th^t  might,  serve  to  reduce 


dium  has  admirable  dexljerity  and  force.  He  re- 
verts to  the  same  topic  in  his  peroration,  assuring 
them,  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  solemnity 
(and,  as'  the  event  showed,  with  perfect  truth),  that 
if  they  gave  him  up,  they  must  expect  to  perish 
with  him  in  the  g;eneral  ruin  of  the  peerage. 
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this  kingdom,"  thus  counseling  to  his  Majesty  to 
put  down  Parliament,  and  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  by  force  and  arms. 
To  this  the.  Earl  replied,  (1.)  That  there  was 
only  one  witness  adduced  to  prove  these  words, 
viz.,  Sir  Henry  Vanej  secretary  of  the  Council, 
but  that  two  or  more  witnesses  are  necessary  by 
statute  to  prove  a  charge  of  treason.  (2.)  That 
the  others  who  were  present,  viz.J  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
Lord  Cottihgton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  did  not, 
as  they  deposed  under  oath,  remember  these 
words.  (3.)  That  Sir  Henry  Vane  had  given 
his  testimony  as  if  he  was  in  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject,-saying  "as  I  do  remember,"  and  "such 
or  such  like  words,"  which  admitted  the  words 
Jnight  be  "«Aat  kingdom,"  meaning  Scotland.] 

n.  As  to  the  other  kind,  viz.,  constructive 
treason,  or,  treason  by  way  of  accumulatien  ;  to 
make  this  out,  many  articles  have,  beep  brought 
against  me,  as  if  in  ».  heap  of  mere  fplonies  or 
misdemeanors  (for  they  reach  no  higher)  there 
could  lurk  some  prolific  seed  to  produce  what,  is 
treasonable !  But,  my  Lords,  when  a  thousand 
misdemeanors  will  not  make  one  felony,  shall 
twenty-eight  misdemeanors  be  heightened  into 
treason  ?  ' 

I  pass,  however,  to  consider  these  charges, 
which  affirm  that  I  have  designed  the  ovjerthrow 
both  of  religion  and  of  the  state. 

1 .  The  first  charge  seemeth  to  be  used  rath- 
er to  gnake  me  odious  than  guilty ;  for  there  is 
not  the  least  proof  alleged^ — noi'could  th^re  be 
any — concerning  my  confederacy  with  the  pop- 
ish faction.  Never  was  a  servant  in  authority 
under  my  lord  and  master  more  hat6d  aiid  ma- 
ligned by  these  men  than  myself,  and  that  for  an 
impartial  and  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against 
them ;  for  observe,  my  Lords,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  witnesses  against  me,  Whether 
from  Ireland  or  from  Yorkshire,  were  of  that  re- 
ligion. But  for  my  own  resolution,,!  thank  God 
I  am  ready  every  hour  of  the  day  to  seal  my  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Church  of  Rome  with  my  dear,- 
est  blood. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lords,vhere  to  pour  forth 
the  grief  of  my  soul  before  you.  These  pro- 
ceedings against  me  seem  to  be  exceedjng  rig- 
orous, and  to  have  more  of  prejudice  than  equity 
— that  upon  A  supposed  charge  of  hypocrisy  or 
errors  in  religion,  I  should  be  made  so  odious  to 
three  kingdoms.  A  great,  many  thousand  eyes 
have  seen  my  accusations,  whose  ears  vi^iU  never 
heai-  thai  when  it  came  to  the  upshot,  (Apse  very 
things  were  not  alleged  against  me  I  Is  this  fair 
dealing  among  Christians?  But  I  have  lost 
nqthing  by  that.  Popular  applause  was  ever 
nothing  in  my  conceit.  The  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  a  good  conscience  ever  was,  and 
ever  shall  be,  my  continual  feast;  and  if  I  can 
be  justified  in  your  Lordships'  judgments  from 
this  great  imputation — as  I  hope  I  am,  peeing 
these  gentlemen  have  thrown  down  the  bucklers 
— I  shall  account  myself  justified  by  the  whole 
kingdom,  because  absolved  by  youj  who  are  the 
better  part,  the  very  soul  and  life  of  the  kingdom. 


2.  As  for  my  designs  agamst  the  state,  I  dare 
plead  as  much  innocency  as  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  ever  admired  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  who  have  so  fixed  the  pillars  of  this 
monarchy  that  each  of  them  keeps  a  due  proper- 
tion  and  measure  with  the  others — have  sp  ad- 
mirably bound  together  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  the  state,  that  the"  straining  of  any  one  may 
bring  danger  and  sorrow  to  the  whole  economy. 
The  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Propriety 
of  the  Subject  have  such  natural  relations,  that 
this,  takes  nourishment  from  that,  and  that  foun- 
dation and  nourishment  from  this.  And  so,  as  in 
the!  lute,  if  any  one  string  be  wound  up  too  high 
or  too  low,  you  have  lost  the  whole  harinony; 
so  here  the  excess  of  prerogative  is  oppression, 
df  pretended  liberty  in  the  subject  is  disordej- 
and  anarchy.  The  prerogative  ratist  be  used  as 
God  doth  his  omnipotence,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions ;  the  la*s  must  have  place  at  all  other 
times.  As  there  must  be  prerogative  because 
there  rmust  be  extraordinary  occasions,  so  the 
propriety  of  the  subject  is  ever  to  Ibe  maintained, 
if  it  go  in  equal  pace  with  the  other.  They  are 
fellqvirs  atid  companions  that  are,  and  ever  must 
be,  inseparable  in  a  well-ordered  kingdom ;  and 
no  way  is  so  fitting,  so  natural  to  nourish  and 
entertain  both,  as  the  frequent  use  of  parlia- 
ments, by  which  a  commerce  and  acquaintance 
is  kept  up  between  the  King  and  his  subjects.' 

These  thoughts  have  gone  along  with  me  'these 
fourteen  years  of  my  public  employments,  and 
shall,  God  willing,  go  with  me  to  the  grave ! 
God,  his  Majesty,  and  my  own  conscience,  yea, 
and  all  of  those  who  have  been  most  accessary 
to  my  inward  thoughts,  can  bear  me  witness 
that  I  ever  did  inculcate  this,  that  the  .happiness 
of  a  kingdom  doth  consist  in  a  just  poise  of  the 
King!s  prerogative  and  the  subject's  liberty,  and 
that  things  could  never  go  well  till  these  went 
hand  in  hand  together.  I  thank  God  for  it,  by 
my  master's  favor,  and  the  providence  of  my  an- 
cestors, I  have  an  estate  which  so  interests  me 
in  the  common'wealth,  that  I  have  no  great  mind 
to  be  a  slave,  but  a  subject.  Nor  could  I  wist 
the  cards  to  be  shufiled  over  again,  in  hopes  to 
fall  upon  a  better  set ;  nor  did  I  ever  nourish 
such  base  and  mercenary  thoughts  as  to  become 
a  pander  to  the  tyranny  jind  ambition  of  the 
greatest  man  living.  No!  I  have,  and  ever 
shall,  aim  at  a  fair  but  bounded  liberty;  remem- 
bering always  that  I  am  a  freeman,  yet  a  sub- 
ject—that I  have  rights,  but  under  a  monarch. 
It  hath  been  my  misfortune,  now  when  I  am 
gray-headed,  to  be  charged  by  the  mislakers  of 
the  times,  who 'are  so  highly  bent  that  all  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  in  th6  extreme/6r  monarchy 
which  is  not  forthemselves.  .  Hence  it  is  that 
designs,  words,  yea,  intentions,  are  brought  out 
as  denionstrations  of  my  misdemeanors.  Such 
a  mnltiplying-glass  is  a  prejudicate  opinion  ! 


3  ^trafiford  was  generally  regarded  as  the  secret 
author  of  the  King's  aversion  to  Parliainents,  whicl) 
had  led  him  to  dispense  with  their  use  for  many 
years.  Hence  the  above  declaration,  designed  to 
relieveNhim  ftom  the  effects  of  this  prejudice. 
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The  articles  against  me  refer  to  expressions 
and  actions — ^my  expressions  either  in  Ireland 
or  in  England,  my  actions  either  before  or  after 
these  late  stirs.  ' 

(1.)  Some  of  the  expressions  referred  to  were 
uttered  in  private,  and  I  do  protest  against  their 
being  drawn  to  my  injury  in, this  place.  If,  my 
Lords,  words  spoken  to  friends  in  fanjiliar  dis- 
course, spoken  at  one's  table,  spoken  in  one's 
chamber,  spoken  in  one's  &k-bed,  spoken,  per- 
haps, to  gain  better  reason,  to  gain  one's  self 
more  clear  light  and  judgment  by  reasoning — if 
these  things'  shall  be  brought  against  a  man  as 
treason,  this  (under  favor)  takes  awjiy  the  com- 
fort of  all  human  society.  By  this  means  we 
shall  be  debarred  from  speaking — ^the  principal 
joy  and  comfort  of  life^^with  wise  and  good 
men,  to  become  wiser  and  better  ourselves.  If 
these  things  be  strained  to  take  away  life,  and 
honor,  ancj  all  that  is  desirable,  this  will  be  a  si- 
lent world  !  A  pity  will  become  a  hermitage, 
and  sheep  will  be  found  among  a  oroijrd  and 
press  of  people  !  No  man  will  dare  to  impart 
his  solitary  thoughts  or  opinions  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  !  .   , 

Other  expressions  have  been  urged  against 
me,  which  were  used  in  giving  counsel  to  the 
King.  My  Lords,  these  words  were  not  wanton- 
ly or  unnecessarily  spoken,  or  whispered  in  a 
corner ;  -  they  were  spoken  in  full  council,  when, 
by  the  duty  of  my  oath,  I  weis  obliged  to  speak 
according  to  my  heart  and  conscience  in  all 
things  concerning  the  King's  service.  If  I  had 
forborne  to  speak  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  King  and  the  people,  I  had  been 
perjured  toward  Almighty  God.  And  fbr  deliv- 
ering nay  mind  openly  and  freely,  shall  I  be  in 
danger  of  my  life  as  a  traitor  ?  If  that  necessity 
be  put  upon  me,  I  thank  God,  by  his  blessing,  I 
have  learned  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  hira  who  can 
only  kill  the  body.  If  the  question  be  whether 
I  must  be  traitor  to  man  or  perjured  to  God,  I 
will  be  faithful  to  my  Creator.  And  whatsoever 
shall  befall  me  from  popular  rage  or  my  own 
weakness,  I  must  leave  it  to  that  almighty  Be- 
ing, and  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  my  judges. 

My  Lords,  I  conjure  yon  not  to  make  your- 
selves so  unhappy  as  to  disable  your  Lordships 
and  your  children,  from  undertaking  the  great 
charge  and  trust  of  this  Commonwealth.  You 
inherit  that  trust  from  your  fathers.  You  are 
born  to  great  thoughts.  You  are  nursed  for  the 
weighty  employments  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  it 
be  once  admitted  that  a  counselor,  for  delivering 
his  opinion  with  others  at  the  council  board,  can- 
dide  et  caste,  with  candor  and  purity  of  faotive, 
under  an  oath  of  Secrecy  and  faithfulness,  shall 
be  brought  into  question,  iipon  some  misappre- 
hension or  ignorance  of  law-r— if  every  word  that 
he  shall  speak  from  sincere  and  noble  intentions 
shall  be  drawn  against  him,  for  the  attainting  of 
him,  his  children  and  posterity — I  know  not  (un- 
der favor  I  speak  it)  any  wise  or  noble  person  of 
fortune  who  will,  upon  such  perilous  and  unsafe 
terms,  adventure  to  be  counselor  to  the  King. 
Therefore  I  beseech  your  Lordships  so  to  look 


on  me,  that  my  misfortune  may  not  bring  an 
inconvenience  to  yourselves.  And  though  my 
words  were  not  so  advised  and  discreet,  or  so 
well  weighed  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  yet  I 
trust  your  Lordships  are  too  honorable  and  just 
to  lay  them  to  my  charge  as  High  Treason. 
Opinions  may  make  a  heretic,  but  that  they  make 
a  traitor  I  have  never  heard  till  now. 

(2.)  I  am  come  next  to  speak  of  the  actions 
which  have  been  charged  upon  me, 

[Here  the  Earl  went  through  with  the  vari- 
ous overt  acts  alleged;  and  repeated  the  sum  and 
heads  of  what  had  been  spoken  by  him  before. 
In  respect  to  the ,  twenty-eighth  article,  which 
charged  him  with  "  a  njalicious  design  to  en- 
gage the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
a  national^^and  bloody  war,"  but  which  the  man- 
agers had  not  urged  in  the  trial,  he  added  more 
at  large,  as  follows  :]        -        ' 

If  that  one  article  had  been  proved  against 
me,  it  contained  more  weighty  matter  than  all 
the  charges  besides.  It  would  not  only  have 
been  treason,  but  villainy,  to  have  betrayed  the 
trust  of  his  Majesty's  army.  But  as  the  mana- 
gers have  been  sparing,  by  reason  of  the, times, 
as  to  insisting  on  that  article,  I  have  resolved  to 
keep  the  same  method,  and  not  utter  the  least 
expression  which  might  disturb  the  happy  agree- 
ment intended  between  the  two  kingdoms.  I 
only  admire  how  I,  being  an  incendiary  against 
the  Scots  in. the  twenty-third  article,  am  become 
a  confederate  with  them  in  the  twenty-eighth  ar- 
ticle !  how  I  could  be  charged  for  betraying 
Newcastle,  and  also  for  fighting,  with  the  Scots 
at  Newburne,  since  fighting  against  them  was 
no' possible  means  of  betraying  the  town  into 
their  hands,  but  rather  to  hinder  their  passage 
thither !,  I  never  advised  war  any  further  than, 
in  my  poor  judgment,  it  concerned  the  very  life 
of  the  King's  authority,  and  the  safety  and  hon- 
or of  his  kingdopi.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  that  any 
advantage  cOuld  be  made  by  a  war  in  Seotla,nd, 
where  nothing  could  be  gained  but  hard  blows. 
For  my  part,  I  honor  that  nation,  but  I  wish  they 
may  ever  be  tmder  their  own  climate.  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  better  soil  of  England..' 

My  Lords,  you  see  what  has  been  alleged  for 
thi§  consti'uctive,  or,  rather,  destructive  treason. 
For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  judgment  to  con- 
ceive, that  such  treason  is  agreeable  to  the  fun- 
damental grounds  either  of.  reason  or  of  law. 
Not  of  reason,  for  how  can  that  be  treason  in 
the  lump  or  mass,  which  is  not  so  in  any  of  its 
parts  ?  or  how  can  that  make  a  thing  treasona- 
ble  which  is  ndt  so  in  itself?  Not  of  law,,  since 
neither  statute,  common  law,  nor  practice  hath 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government  ever  men- 
tioned siich  a  thing.  ' 

'  It,  is  hard,  my  Lords,  to  be  questioned  upon  a 
law  whicK  can  not  be  shown !  Where  hath  this 
fire  lain  hid  for  so  many  hundred  year?,  without 
smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  bursts  fo^th  to 
consume  me  and  my  children  ?  My  Lords,  do 
we  not  live  under  laws  ?  and  must  we  be  pun- 
ished by  laws  before  they  are  made  ?     Far  bet- 
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ter  were,  it  to  live  by  no  laws  at  all 5  but  to  be 
governed  by  those  .characters  of  virtue  and  dis- 
cretion,,  which  Nature  hath  stamped  upon  us, 
than  to  put  this  necessity  of  divination  upon  a 
man,  and  to  accuse  him  of  a  breach  of  law  6c- 
fore  it  is  a  law  at  all !  If  a  waterman  upon 
the  Thames  split  his  boat  by  grating  upon  an 
anchor,  and  the  same  have  no  buoy,appended  to 
it,  the  owner  of  the  anchor  is  to  pay  the  loss ; 
but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man  passeth 
upon  his  own  peril.  Now  where  is  the  mark, 
where  is  the  token  set  upon  the  crime,  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  high  treason  ? 

My  Lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to 
the  peerage  of  England  as  never  to  expose  your- 
selves to  such  moot  points,  such  constructive  in- 
terpretations of  law.  ,  If  there  must  be  a  trial 
of  witg,  let  the  subject  matter  be  something  else 
than  the  ^ives  and  honor  of  peers  !  -  It  will  be 
wisdom  for  yburselves  and.  your  posterity  to  cast 
into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  vol- 
umes of  constructive  and  arbitrary  treason,  as 
the  primitive  Christians'did  their  books  of  jeuri- 
ous  arts ;  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  let- 
ter of  the  law  and  statute,  whi6h  telleth  what  is 
and  what  is  not  treason,  without  being  ambitious 
to  be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our 
forefathers.  These  gentlemen  tell  us  that  they 
speak  in  defense  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
my  arbittary  laws.  Give  me  leave  to  say  it,  I 
speak  in. defense  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
their  arbitrary  treason ! 

;  It  is  now  full  two  hunijred  and, forty  years 
^  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  allfeged  crime 
to  this  height  before  myself.  Let  us  not  awa- 
ken those  sleeping  lions  to  our  destruction,  by 
taking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain 
by  the  walls  for  so  many  ages,  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected. 

My  Lords,  wiiat  is  my  present  misfortune 
may  be  forever  yours !  It  is  not  the  smallest 
part  of  my  grief  that  not  the  crime  of  treason, 
but  my  other  sins,  which  are  exceeding  many, 
have  brought  me  to  this  Taar ;  and,  except  your 
Lord.ships'  wisdom  provide  against  it,  the  shed- 
ding of  my  blood  may  make  way  for  the  tracing 
out  of  yours.  Yott,  toujb.  estates,  your  pos- 
terity, LIE  AT  THE   STAKE  ! 

For  my  poor  self,  if  it  were  not  for  your  Lord- 
ships' interest,  and  the  interest  of  a  saint  in 
heaven,  who  hath  left  me  here  two  pledges  .on 
earth — [at  this  his  breath  stopped,  and  he  shed 
tears  abundantly  in  mentioning  his  wife] — I 
should  never  take  the  pains  to  keep,  up  this  ru- 
inous cottage  of  mine.  It  is  loaded  with  such 
infirmities,  that  in  truth  I.  have  no  great  pleas- 
ure to  carry  it  about  with  me  any  longer.  Nor 
could  I  ever  leave  it  at  a  fitter  time  than  this, 
when  I  hope  that  the  better  part  of  the  world 
wotld  perhaps  think  that  by  my  misfortunes  I 


had  given  a  testimony  of  my  integrity  to  my 
God,  my  King,  and  my  country.  I  thank  God, 
I  count  not  the  afflictions  of  the  prespnt  life  to 
be  compared  to  that  glory  which  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed in  the  time  to  come  1 

My  Lords!  my  Lords!  my  Lords  !  something 
more  I  had  inteaded  to  say,  but  my  voice  and 
my  spirit  fail  me.  Only  I  do  in  all  humility  and 
submission  cast  myself  down  at  your  Lordships' 
feet,  and  desire  that  I  may  be  a  beacon  to  keep 
you  from  shipwreck.-  Do  not  put  such  rocks  in 
your  own  way,  which  no  prudence,  no  circum- 
spection can  eschew  or  satisfy,  bufby  your  utter 
ruin ! 

And  so,  my  Lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquil- 
lity  of  mind,  I  submit  myself  to  your  decision. 
And  whether  your  judgment  in  my  case-r-I  vpish 
it  were  not,  the  case  of  you  all — be  for  life  or  for 
death,  it  shall  be  rightebus  in  my  eyes,  and  shall 
be  received  with  a  Te  Deumlaudamui,  we  give 
God  the  praise. 


The  House  of  Lords,  after  due  deliberation, 
voted  that  the  main  facts  alleged  in  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  proved  in  evidence  j  and  referred 
the  question  whether  they  involved  the  crime  of 
treason,  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Previous  to  this,  howev- 
er, and  even  before  the  Earl  had  made  his  clos- 
ing argument,  a  new  course  of  proceedings  was 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
managers  had  finished  their  evidence  and  argu- 
ments as  to  the  facts  alleged,  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Earl  was  brought  into  the  House  by 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig.  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
cedure can  not  now  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  The  friends  of  Strafford  have 
always  maintained,  that  such  an  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  judges  and  audi- 
ence during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  as  to  turn 
the  tide  in  his  favor ;  and  that  his  accusers,  fear- 
ing he.  might  be  acquitted,  resorted  to  this  meas- 
ure for  the'  purpose  of  securing  his  condemna- 
tion.' Such  may  have  been  the  ^t ;  but  the 
Commons,  in  their  conference  with  the  Lords, 
April  1 5,  declared  that  this  was  the  course  they 
had  originally  intended  to  pursue,  "that  the  ev- 
idences of  the  fact  being  given,  it  was  proposed 
from  the  beginning^to  go  by  way  of  bill,  and 
that  they  had  accordingly  brought  in  a  bill  for 
his  attaindei;."  St.  John,  their  legal  manager, 
positively  denied  that  they  were  seeking  to  avoid 
the  judicial  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,  "  what  is 
stronger,"  as  Hallam  remarks,  "  the  Lords  voted 
on  the  articles  judicially,  and  not  as  if  they  were 
enacting  a  legislative  measure."  Still  the  bill 
of  attainder  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few 
individuals  in  the  House,  and  e'speeially  by  Lord 
Digby,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Subject, 
which  will  next  be  given. 


LORD  DIGBY. 

George  Digby,  oldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  Ijorn.  at  Madrid  in  1612, 
during  the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  city  as  English' emhassador  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  entered  into  public 
life  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  being  returned  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Dorset,  in  April,  1640.  In  cojnmon  with  his  father,  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  by  his  impeachment  of  Buckingham  in  1626,  Lord  Digby 
came  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  as  an  open,  and  determined  enemy 
of  the  Court'.  Among  the  "  Speeches  relative  to.  Grievances,"  his,  as  representative 
of  Dorsetshire,  was  one.  of  the  most  bold  and  impassioned.  His  argument  shortly 
after  in  favor  of  triennial  Parliaments,  was  characterized  by  a  still  higher  order  of 
eloquence  ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Strafford,'  in  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments  as  a  control  upon  mijjisters,  declaring  "  }\e 
must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till-  he  is  dispatched  to  the  other." 

From  the  ardor  with  which  he  expressed  these  sentiilients,  and  the  leading  part 
he  took  in  every  measure  for  the  defense  of  the  people's  rights,  Lord  Digby  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  Into  this  he  en- 
tered, for  a  time,  with  the  utmost  zeal.  He  is  describe^  by  Clarendon  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  activity  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention  ;  bold  and  impetuous  in  what- 
ever designs  he  undertook  ;  but  deficient  in  judgment,  inordinately  vain  and  ambi- 
tious, of  a  volatile  and  |inquiet  spirit,  disposed  to  sepa.rate.  councils,  and  governed 
more  by  impulse  than  by  fixed  principles.  Whether  the  course  he  topk  in  respect 
to  the  attainder  of  Strafford  ought  to  be  referred  in  any  degree  to  the  last-mentioned 
traits  of  character,  or  solely  to  a  sense  of  justice,  a  conviction  forced  upon  him  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial  that  the  testimony  had  failed  to  sustain  the  charge  of  treason, 
can  not,  perhaps,  be  decided  at  the  present  day.  The  internal  evidence,  afforded  by 
the  speech,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  his  honesty  and  rectitude  of  intention.  He  appears 
throughout  lik&  one  who  was  conscious  of  having  gone  too  far ;  and  who  was  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  error,  at  whatever  expense  of  popular  odium  it  might  edst 
him.  Had  he  stopped  here,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  imputations  on 
his  character.  '  But  he  almost  instantly  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political 
life.  He  abandoned  his  former  principles ;  he  joined  the  Ooujrt  party ;  and  did 
more,  as  we  learn  from  Clarendon,  to  ruin  Charles  by  his  rq^shness  and  pertinacity, 
than  any. other  man.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Digby,  the  speech  is  one 
of  great  manliness  and  force.  It  is  plausible  in  its  statements,  just  in  its  distinc- 
tions, and  weighty  in  its  reasonings.  Without  exhibiting  any  great  superiority  of 
genius,  and  especially  any  richness  of  iihagination,  it  presents  us  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  striking  and  appropriate  thoughts,  clearly  arranged  and  vividly  expressed 
In  one  respect,  the  diction  is  worthy  of  being  studied.  It  abounds  in  those  direct 
and  pointed  forms  of  speech,  which  sink  at  once  into  the  heart ;  and  by  their  very 
plainness  give  an  air  of  perfect  sincerity  to  the  speaker,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  important  to  one  who  is  contending  (as  he  was)  against  the  force  of  popular 
prejudic3.  Much  of  the  celebrity  attached  to  this  speech  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered.  The  House  of  Commons  must  have 
presented  a  scene  of  the  most  exciting  nature  when,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
final  vote  on  the  bill,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  came  forward  to 
abandon  his  ground  ;  to  disclose  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  secret  session; 
and  to  denounce  the  condemnation  of  Strafford,  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  an  act  of 
murder. 
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We  are  now.upon  the  point  of  giving,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  the  final  sentence  unto  death  or  life, 
on  a  great  minister  of  state  and  peer  of  this  king- 
dom, Thomas,  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  a:  name  of  ha- 
tred in  the  present  age  for  his  practices,  and  fit 
to  be  made  a  terror  to  future  ages  by-his  punish- 
ment. ,  , 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  employed  by  the 
House  in  this  great  business,  from  the  first  hour 
that  it  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  trust ;  and  I  will  say  with  con- 
fidence that  I  have  served  the  House  in  it,  not 
only  with  industry,  according  to  ray  ability,  but 
with  most  exact  faithfulness  and  justice. 

And  as  I  have  hitherto  discharged  my  duty 
to  this  House  and  to  my  country  in  the  progress 
of  this  great  cause,  so  I  trust  I  shall  do  now,  in 
the  last  period  of  it,  to  God  and  to  a  good  con- 
science. -I  do  wish  the  peace  o[  that  to  myself, 
and  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  to'  me. and 
my  posterity,  according  as  my  judgment  on  the 
life  of  this  man  shall  be  consonant  with  ray  heart, 
and  the  best  of  ray  understanding  in  all  integrity. 

I  know  well  that  by  some  things  I  have  said 
of  late,  while  this  bill  was  in  agita.tion,  T  hayfe 
raised  some  prejudices  against  me  in  the  cause. 
Yea,  some  (I  thank  them  foi;  their  plain  dealing) 
have  been  so  free  as  to  tell  me,  that  I  have  suf- 
fered much  by  the  backwardness  I  have  shown 
in  the  bill  of  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
against  whom  I  have  formerly  been  so  keen,  so 
active.  ^ 

I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  rest,  but 
a  suspension  of  judgment  concerning  nie,  till  I 
have  opened  my  heart  to  you,  clearly  and,  freely, 
m  this  business.  Truljr,  sir,  I  am  still  the  same 
in  my  opinion  and  affections  as  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable 
to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.  I  be- 
lieve his  practices  in  themselves  to  have  been  as 
high  and  tyrannical  as  any  subject  ever  ventured 
on ;  and  the  malignity  of  them  greatly  aggrava- 
ted by  those  rare  abilities  of  his,, whereof  God 
hath  given  him,  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  appli- 
cation. In  a  word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that 
grand  apostate  to  the  Commonwealth,  who  rriust 
not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he 
be  dispatched  to  the  pther. 

And  yet  let  me  tell  yoUj  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand 
■must  not  be  to  that  dispatch.  I  protest  as  liiy 
Conscience  stands  informed,  I  had  rather  it  were 
off. 

Let  me  unfold  to  you  the  mystery,  Mr.Speakr 
er :  I  will  not  dwell  much  upon  justifying  to  you 
my  seeming  -variance  at  this  time  from  what  I 


was  fbrmerly,  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  dif. 
ference  between  prosecutors  and  judges — how 
misbecoming  that  fervor  would  be  in  a  judge 
which,  perhaps,  was  commendable  in  a  prose;, 
cutor.  Judges  we  are  now,  and  must,  therefore 
put  on  another  personage.  It  is  honest  and  no- 
ble  to  be  earnest  in  order  to  the  discovery  of 
tiTith ;  but  when  that  hath  been  brought  so  far  as 
it  can  be  to  light,  our  judgment  thereupon  ought 
to  be  calm  and  cautious.  In  prosecijtion  upon 
probable  grounds,  we  are  accountable  only  for 
bur  industry  or  remissness ;  but  in  judgment,  we 
are  deeply  responsible  to  Almighty  God  for  its 
rectitude  or  obliquity.  In  cases  of  life,  the  judge 
is  Ood's  steward  of  the  party's  blood,  and  must 
give  a  strict  account  for  every  drop. 

But,  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  in- 
sist  long  upon  this  ground  of  difference  in  me 
now  from  what  I  was  formerly.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  sir,  the  same  ground  whereupon  I  with  the 
rest  of  the  few  to  whom  you  first  committed  the 
consideration  of  ray  Lbrd  Strafford,  brought  down 
our  opinionthat  it  was  fit  he  should  be  accused 
of  treason — upon  the  same  ground,  I  was  en- 
gaged with  earnestness  in  his  prosecution ;  and 
had  the  same  ground  remained  in  that  force  of 
belief  in  me,  which  till  very  lately  it  did,  I  should 
not  have  been  tender  in  his  condemnation.  But 
truly;  sir,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  ground 
of  our  accusation — that  which  should  be  the  ba- 
sis of  our  judgment  df  the  Earl  of  Strafford  as  to 
ti-eason — is,  to  my  understanding,  quite  vanished 
away. 

This  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker — ^his  advising  the 
King  to  employ  the  army  in  Ireland  to  reduce 
England.  This  I  was  assured  would  be  proved, 
before  I  gave  my  consent  to  his  accusation.  I 
was  confirmed  in  the  same  belief  during  the  pros- 
ecution, and  fortified  most  of  all  in  it,  after  Sir 
Heriry  Vane's  preparatory  examination,  by  as- 
surances which  that  worthy  member  Mr.  Pym 
gave  me,  that  his  testimony  would  be  made  con- 
vincing by  some  notes  -of  what  passed  at  the 
Junto  [Privy  Counpil]  concurrent  with  it.  This 
I  ever  understood  would  be  of  some  other  coun- 
selor; but  you  see  now,  it  proves  only  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  same  secretary's  notes,  discovered 
and  produced  in  the  manner  you  have  heard; 
and  those  such  disjointed  fragments  of  the  ven- 
omous part  of  discourses — no  results,  no  conclu- 
sions of  coimcils,  which  are  the  only  things  that 
secretaries  should  register,  there  being  no  use 
of  the  other  but  to  accuse  and  bring  men  into 
danger.' 


*  See  Strafford's  reply  on  this  snbject,  p.  18. 
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But,  sir,  this  is  not  that  which  overthrows  the 
evidence  with  me  concerning  the  army  in  Ireland, 
nor  yet  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Junto  remember 
nothing  of  it ;  bat  this,  sir,  which  I  shiill  tell  you, 
is  that  which  works  with  me,  under  favor,  to 
an  utter  overthrow  of  his  evidence  as  touching 
the  army  of  Ireland.  Before,  while  I  was  pros- 
ecutor, and  under  tie  of  secrecy,  I  might  not  dis- 
cover [dissolose]  any  wealtness  of  the  cause,  which 
now,  as  judge,  I  must. 

Mr.  Secretary  Vane  was  examined  thrice  upon 
oath  at  the  preparatory  committee.  The  first 
time  he  was  questioned  as  to  all  the  interrogato- 
ries ;  and  to  that  part  of  the  Seventh  which  con- 
cerns the  army  in  Ireland,  he  said  positively  these 
words :  "  I  can  not  charge  him  with  that ;"  but 
■  for  the  rest,  he  desired  time  to  recollect  himself, 
which  was  granted  him.  Some  days  after,  he 
was  examined  a  second  time,  and  then  deposed 
these  words  concerning- the  King's  being  absolv- 
ed from  rules  of  governrae'nt,  and  so  forth,  very 
clearly.  But  being  pressed  as  to  that  part  con- 
cerning the  Irish  army,  again  he  said  he  could 
say  "nothing  to  that."  Here  we  thought  we 
had  done  with  him,  till  divers  weeks  after,  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland,  and  all  others  of  the 
Junto,  denying  to  have  heard  any  thing  concern- 
ing those  words  of  reducing  England  by  the  Irish 
army,  it  was  thought  fit  to  examine  the  secretary 
once  more ;  and  then  he  deposed  these  words  to 
have  been  spoken  by-the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  his 
Majesty  :  "  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
you  may  employ  here  to  reduce  (or  some  word 
to  that  sense)  .this  kingdom."  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  the  circumstances  which  I  confess  with 
my  conscience,  thrust  quite  out  of  doors  that 
grand  article  of  our  charge  concerning  bis  des- 
perate advice  to  the  King  of  employing  the  Irish 
army  here. 

Let  not  this,  I  beseech  you,  be  driven  to  an 
aspersion  upon  Mr.  Secretary,  as  if  he  should 
have  sworn  otherwise  than  he  knew  or  believed. 
He  is  too  worfhy  to  do  tha):.  Only  let  this  much 
be  inferred  from  it,  that  hfe,  whotwice  upon  oath^ 
with  time  of  recollection,  could  not  remember  any 
thing  of  such  a  business,  might  well,  a  third  time, 
raisremember  somewhat;  and  in  this  business 
the  difference  of  one  word  "here"  for  "there," 
or  "that"  for  "this,"  quite  alters  the  case;  the 
latter  also  being  the  more  probable,  since  it  is 
confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  debate  then  was 
concerning  a  war  with  Scotland.  And  you  may 
remember,  that  at  the  bar  he  once  said  "  employ 
there."'  And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  faithfully 
given  you  an  account  what  it  is  that  hath  blunt- 
ed the  edge  of  the  hatchet,  or  bill,  with  me,  to- 
ward my  Lord  Strafford. 

This  was  that  whereupon  I  accused  him  with 
a  free  heart;  prosecuted  him  with  earnestness ; 
and  had  it  to  my  understanding  been  proved, 
should  have  condemned  him  with  innocence ; 
whereas  now  I  can  not  satisfy  my  conscience  to 
do  it.  I  profess  I  can  have  no  notion  of  any  body's 
intent  to  subvert  t|ie  laws  treasonably,  but  by 
force  ;  and  this  design  of  force  not  appearing,  all 
his  other  wicked  practices  can  not  amount  so 
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high  with  me.  I  can  find  a  more  easy  and  nat- 
ural spring  from  whence  to  derive  fell  his  other 
crimes,  than  from  an  intent  to  bring  in  tyranny, 
and  make  hi^  own  posterity,  as  well  as  us,  slaves ; 
viz.,  from  revenge,  from  pride,  from  passion,  and 
from  insolence  Of  nature.  But  had  this  of  the 
Irish  army  teen  proved,  it  would  have  diffused 
a  complexion  of  treason  over  all.  It  would  have 
been  a  withe  indeed,  to  bind  all  those  other  scat- 
tered and  lesser  branches,  as  it  were,  into  a  fag- 
ot of  treason. 

I  do  not  say  but  the  rest  of  the  things  charged 
may-  represent  him  a  man  as  worthy  to  die,  and 
perhaps  vvorthier  than  many  a  traitor.  I  do  not 
say  but  they  may  justly  direct  us  to  enact  that 
they  shall  be  treason  for  the  futuVe.  But  God 
keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any 
man,  and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon 
a  law  made  a  posteriori.  Let  the  mark  be  Set 
on  the  door  where  the  plague  is,  and  then  let 
him  that  will  enter,  die.''    ' 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  Parliament 
a  double  power  of  life  and  death  by  bill ;  a  ju- 
dicial power,  and  a  legislative.  The  measure 
of  the  one  isj  what  is  legally  just ;  of  the  other, 
what  is  prudentially  and  politically  fit  for  the 
good  and  preservation  of  the  whole.  But  these 
two,  under  favor,  are  not  to  be  confounded  in 
judgment;  We  must  not  piece  out  want  of  le- 
gality with  matter  of  convenience,  nor  the  de- 
failance  of  prudential  fitness  -with  a  pretense  of 
legal  justice. 

To  condemn  ray  Lord  of  Strafford  jvdiciaUy, 
as  for  treason,  ray  conscience  is  not  assured  that 
the  matter  will  bear  it ;  and.  to  do  it  by  the  leg- 
islative power,  my  reason  consultively  can '  not 
agree  to  that,  since  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
theLords  nor  the  King  will  pass  this  bill ;  and, 
consequently,  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a  cause 
of  great  divisions,  and  contentions  in  the  state. 

Therefore  my  humble  advice  i^  that,  laying 
aside  this  bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of  an- 
other, saving  only  life ;  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  from  my  Lotd  of  Strafford,  without  endan- 
gering it  as  much  by  division  concerning  his 
punishrhent,  as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his 
praetiees: 

If  this  raay  not  be;  hearkened  unto,  let  me 
conclude  in  saying  that  to  you  all,  which  I  have 
thoroughly  inoulea;ted  upon  mine  own  con- 
science, on  this  occasion.  Let  every  man  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  own  heart,  and  seriously  con- 
sider what  we  tire  going  to  do  with  a  breath : 
either  justice  or  murder — justice  on  the  one  side; 
or  murder,  heightened  and  aggravated  to  its  su- 
preraest  extent,  on  the  other  !  For,  as  the  oasi 
uists  say.  He  who  lies  with  his  sister  commits  in- 
cest ;  but  he  that  marries  his  sister,  sins  higher,  by 
applying  God's  ordinance  to  his  crime ;  so,  doubt- 
less, he  that  commits  murder  with  the  sword  of 
justice,  heightens  that  crime  to  the  utmost. 


'  This  image  was  pdculiariy  appropriate  and  for. 
oible  at  that  time,  when  the  plagiie  had  recently 
prevailed  in  London,  and  a  mark  was  placed  by  the 
magistrates  on  infected  dwellings  as  a  warning  not 
Co  enter. 
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The  danger  being  so  great,  and  the  case  so 
doubtful,  that  I  see  the  best  lawyers  in  diamet- 
rical opposition  eonoerning  it ;  let  every  man 
■wipe  his  heart  as  he  does  his  eyes,  when  he 
would  judge  of  a  nice  and  subtle  object.  The 
eye,  if.it  be  pf«-tinctured  with  any  color,  is  vi- 
tiated in  its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a 
blood-shotten  eye  in  jiidgnient.  Let  every  man 
purge  his  heart  clear  of  all  passions.  I  know 
this  great  and  wise  body  politic  can  have  none ; 
but  I  speak  to  individuals  from  the  weakness 
which  I  find  in  myself.  Away,  with  perscmal 
animosities !  Away  with  all  flatteries  tp  the 
people,  in  being  the  sharper  against  him  because 
he  is  odious  to  them  !  Away  with  all  fears,  lest 
by  spWing  his  blood  they  may  be  incensed-! 
Away  with  all  such  c^tisideriatipn^,  as  that  it  is 
not  fit  for  a  Parliament  that  one  acsused  by  it  of 
treason,  should  escape  with  life!  Let  not  for- 
mer vehemence  of  any  against  him,  nor  fear  from 
thence  that  he  can  not  be  safe  while  that  man 
lives,  be  an  ingredient  in  the  sentence  of  any 
one  of  us. 

Of  all  these  corruptives  of  judgnient,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do,  before  God,  discharge  myself  to 
the  iitmost  of  my  power;  and  do  now,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  wash  my  hands  of  Ihis  Iqan's 
blood  by  this  solemn  protestation,  that  my  vote 
goes  not  to  the  taking  of  t^e  Earl  of  Strajford'i 
life. 


Notwithstanding  this  eloquent  appeal,  the  bill 
of  attainder  was  carried  the  same  day  in  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  four  to  fifty? 
nine. 

The  Lords  had  already  deci(}e4  in  their  ju- 
dicial capacity  that  the  main  facts  alleged  in  the 
indictment  were  proved,  and  referred  the  points 
of  law  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  the  Kng's  Bench.  On  the  seventh  of  May, 
"  the  Lord  Chief  Jnstipe  of  the  King's  Bench  de- 
livered in  to  the  Lords  the  unanimous  decision  of 
all  the  judges  presetlt,  '  That  they  are  of  opin- 
ion upon  all  which  their  Lordships  had  voted  to 
be  provqd,  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  doth  deserve 
to  undergo  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high 
treason  by  l(iw.'  " — Pari.  Hist.,  vol,  ii.,  p.  757. 
The  Lords  now  yielded  the  point  of  form  to  the' 
Commons ;  and  as  the  penal  consequences  were 
the  same,,  instead  of  giving  sentence  under  the 
impeachment,  they  passed  the  bill  of  attainder 
the  next  day.  May  Sth)  by  pi  vote  of  twenty-six 
\q  nineteen. 

It  was  still  iq  the  power  of  Charles  to  save 
Strafford  by .reftisii;g  his  a$s>nt  to  the  bill;  and 
be  had  made  a  solemn  and  written  promise  to  de- 
liver him  from  his  enemies  in  the  last  extremity, 
by  the  ejceroise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But, 
with  his  constitutional  fickleness,  he  yielded ; 
and  then,  to  pacify  hi§  conscience,  he  sent  a  letr 
ter  to  the  Lords  asking  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  be  inight  "moderate  thp  severity  pf 
the  law  in  so  important  a  case."     Still,  with 


that  weakness,  amounting  to  fatuity,  which  so 
often  marked  his  conduct,  he  nullified  his  own 
request  by  that  celebrated  postscript,  "If  he 
must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till 
Saturday  !"  As  wight  have  be«n  expeeted,  the 
Earl  was  Axeout^d  the  next  day,  May  Igth, 
1641.  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  with 
a  gpnerosity  never  raanifested  before  or  since  in 
such  a  case,  immediately  passed  a  bill  to  relieve 
his  descendants  from  the  penalties  of  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood- 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  Strafford  richly  merited  the  pun- 
ishment  he  received.  On  the  question  of  legal 
right,  it  rnay  be  proper  to  say,  th&t  while  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason  under  an  im- 
peachment can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned 
the  proceedings  under  a  bill  «f  attaii«ier  were 
of  a  different  nature.  "  Acts  of  Parliament," 
says  Blaokstone,  "  to  attaint  particular  persons 
of  treason,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  new 
laws  tpade  pro  re  nata,  and  by  no  means  an  ex- 
ecution of  such  as  are  already  in  being."  They 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  ex  post  facto  laws. 
They  proceed  on  the  principle  tbit  while  judicial 
courts  are  to  be  governed  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  as  previously  known  and  established. 
Parliament,  in  exercising  the  high  sovereignty 
pf  th^  state,  may,  "  on  great  and  ejying  oecs- 
siops,"  arrest  some  enormous  offender  in  the 
midst  of  his  crimes,  and  inflict  upon  him  the 
punishment  he  so  richly  deserves,  even  in  cases 
where,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  law,  or  to  the 
arts  of  successful  evasion,  it  is  impossible  to 
reaph  him  by  means  of  impeachment,  or  through 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justipB.  Such  a  power 
is  obviously  liable  to  great  abuses ;  and  it  i«, 
therefore,  expressly  interdicted  to  Congress  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
has  always  belonged,  and  still  belongs,  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  though  for  many 
years  it  has  ceased  to  be  exercised  in  this  form. 
The  principle  of  retrospective  punishment  (the 
only  thing  really  objeptipBablp  in  this  case)  has, 
indeed,  come  down  in  a  milder  form  to  a  very 
late  period  of  English  history.  We  find  it  in 
those  bills  of  "  pains  and  penalties,"  which,  as 
Hallam  observes,  "  have,  in  times  of  compara- 
tive  moderation  and  tranquillity,  been  sometimes 
thought  necessary  to  visit  some  unforeseen  and 
anomalous  transgression,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  ^nal  code."  Mr.  Maoaulay  maintains  that 
the  Ea,rVs  death,  under  existing  circumstances, 
was  abs£4utely  necessary ;  "  that,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  Parliament  bad  reason  to  rejoice  that 
an  irreversible  law  and  an  impassable  barrier 
protected  them  from  the  valor  and  rapapi^  of 
Strafford."  Those  who  think  differently  on  this 
point  must  at  least  agree  with  Hallam,  that  "h« 
died  justly  before  God  and  man ;  though  we  may 
deem  the  precedent  dangerous,  and  the  better 
course  of  a  magnaoimous  lenity  rejected  j  and 
in  condemning  the  bill  of  attainder,  we  cannot 
utqk  upon  it  as  a  crime." 
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The  author  of  this  speech  Belonged  to  the  Hamilton  family.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  lords,  of  high  education,  especially  in  classical  literature  ;  lofty  i;i 
his  demeanor ;  dauntless  in  spirit ;  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  h,is 
country.  The  speech  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  embodies  the  feelings  of  a  proud  and  jealous  people,  whefl 
called  upon  to  surrender  thejr  national  independence,  and  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament.  ^ 

A  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns 
in  the  person  of  James  I.,  and  Scotland  still  retnained  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  its 
own  Parliament,  its  own  judicial  system,  its  own  immemorial  usages  which  had  all 
the  force  of  law.  This  state  of  things,  though  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  was  the  source  of  endless  jealousies  and  contentions  between  the  two 
countries ;  and,  as  commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  the  weaker  party  suffered  most. 
Scotland  was  governed  by  alternate  corruption  and  force.  Her  nobility  and  gentry 
were  drawn  to  England  in  great  numbers  by  the  attractions  of  the  Court,  as  the 
seat  of  fashion,  honor,  and  power.  The  nation  was  thus  drained  of  her  wealth ; 
and  the  drain  became  greater;  as  her  merchants  and  tra,desmen  were  led  to  transfer 
their  capital  to  the  sister  kingdom,  in  coiisequence  of  the  superior  facilities  for  trade 
which  were  there  enjoyed. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  Scotland  could  never  flourish  until  she  was  permitted 
to  share  in  those  commercial  advantages,  from  which  she  was  debarred  as  a  distinct 
country,  by  the  Na.vigation  Act  of  England.  The  Scotch  were,  therefore,  clamor- 
ous in  their  demands  for  some  arrangement  to  this  effect.  But  the  English  had 
always  looked  with  jealou'sy  upon  any  intermeddling  with  trade,  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land. They  had  crushed  her  African  and  India  Company  by  their  selfish  opposition, 
and  had  left  her  Darien  settlement  of  twelve  hundred  souls  to  perish  for  want  of 
support  and  protection ;  so  that  few  families  in  the  Lowlands  had  escaped  the  loss 
of  a  relative  or  friend.  Exasperated  by  these  injuries,  and  by  the  evident  determin- 
ation of  the  English  to  out  them  off  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of'  trade, 
the  Scotch  were  hurried  into  a  measure  of  alarming  aspect  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. Noble  and  burgher,  Jacobite  and  Presbyterian,  were  for  once  united.  There 
was  one  point  where  England  was  vulnerable.  It  was  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
This  had  been  settled  by  the  English  Parliament  on  the  Protestant  line  in  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  the  fullest  expectations  were  entertained  that  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  wouldireadily  unite  in  the  same  measure.  Instead  of  this,  the  Sijotch,  in 
1704,  passed  their  famous  Act  of  Security,  in  which  they  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  England,  and  enacted,  that  "  the  same  person  should  be  incapable  of  succeeding 
in  both  kingdoms,  unless  a  free  communication  of  trade,  the  benefits  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  liberty  of  the  Plantations  [i.  e.,  of  trading  with  the  British  West  In- 
dies and  North  America]  was  first  obtained."  They  also  provided  conditionally  for 
a  separate  successor,  and  passed  laws  for  arming  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  defense. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  concessions  must  be  made  on  both'  sides,  or  the  contest 
be  decided  by  the  sword.  The  ministry  of  Glueen  Anne,  therefore,  proposed  that 
commissioners  from  the  two  kingdoms  should  meet  at  London,  to  devise  a  plan  of 
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Union,  which  should  be  mutually  advfintageoua  to  the  two  countries.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  in  the  month  of  April,  1706  ;  and,  after  long  negotiations,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one  under  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  sixteen  Scottish  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
forty-five  Scottish  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the  Scotch  should  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  English  in  respect  to  trade,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  excise  and  duties ;  that  Scotland  should  receive  £398,000  as  a  compen- 
sation or  "  equivalent"  for  the  share  of  liability  she  assumed  in  the  English  debt  of 
£20,000,000  ;  and  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively  should 
be  confirmed  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  fiindamental  condition  of  the 
Union. 

These  arrangements  were  kept  secret  until  October,  1706,  when  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  plan  proposed.  The  moment  the 
Articles  were  read  in  that  body,  and  given  to  the  public  in  print,  they  were  met 
with  a  burst  of  indignant  reprobation  from  every  quarter.  A  federal  union  which 
should  confer  equal  advantages  for  trade,  was  all  that  the  Scotch  in  general  had 
ever  contemplated  :  an  incorporating  union,  which  should  abolish  their  ParUament 
and  extinguish  their  national  existence,  was  what  most  Scotchmen  had  never 
dreamed  of.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  national  honor, 
thalt  such  a  union  should  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dread.  "  No  past 
experience  of  history,"  says  Hallam,  "was  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  a  lesser 
state  (at  least  where  the  government  partook  so  much  of  a  republican  form)  in  one 
of  superior  power  and  ancient  rivalry.  The  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  united 
Legislature,  was  too  feeble  to  give  any  thing  like  security  against  the  English  prej- 
udices and  animosities,  if  they  should  continue  or  revive.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
was  exposed  to  the  most  apparent  perils,  brought  thus  within  the  power  of  a  Legis- 
lature so  frequently  influenced  by  one  which  held  her,  not  as  a  sister,  but  rather  as 
a  bastard  usurper  of  a  sister's  inheritance  ;  and  though  her  permanence  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  treaty,  yet  it  was  hard  to  say  how  far  the  legal  competence  of  Par- 
liament might  hereafter  be  deemed  to  extend,  or,  at  least,  how  far  she  might  be 
abridged  of  her  privileges  and  impaired  in  her  dignity." 

It  was  with  sentiments  like  these  that,  when  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was 
read.  Lord  Belhaven  arose,  and  addressed  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  follow- 
ing speech.  It  is  lol^viously  reported  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  was  designed 
merely  to  open  the  discussion  which  was  expected  to  follow,  and  not  to  enter  at  large 
into  thfr  argument.  It  was  a  simple  burst  of  feeling,  in  which  the  great  leader  of 
the  country  party,  who  was  equally  distingiiished  for  "  the  mighty  sway  of  his  tal- 
ents and  the  resoluteness  of  his  temper,"  poured  out  Tiis  emotions  in  view  of  that 
act  oi  parricide,  as  he  considered  it,  to  wbich  the  Parliament  was  now  called.  He 
felt  that  no  regard  to  consequences,  no  loss  or  advancement  of  trade,  manufactures, 
or  national  wealth,  ought  to  have  the  weight  of  a  feather,  when  the  honor  and  ex- 
istence of  his  country  were  at  stake;  He  felt  that  Scotland,  if  only  united,  was 
abundantly  able  to  work  out  her  ovra  salvation.  These  two  thoughts,  therefore^ 
NATIONAL  HONOR  and  NATIONAL  UNION — constituto  the  burden  of  his  speech. 
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ERED IN  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  SCOTLAND,  NOV.  2,  1706. 


My  Lord  Chancellor, — When  I  consider 
ihe  affair  of  a  union  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
as  expressed  in  the  several  articles  thereof,  and 
now  the  subject  of  our  deliberation  at  this  time, 
I  find  my  mind  crowded  with  a  Variety  of  mel- 
ancholy thoughts ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  dis- 
liurden  myself  of  some  of  them  by  laying  them 
before,  and  exposing  them  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  honorable  House. 

I  think  I  see  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
delivering  up  that  which  all  the  world  hath  been 
fighting  for  since  the  days  of  Nimrod ;  yea,  that 
for  which  most  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms, 
states,  principalities,  and  dukedoms  of  Europe, 
are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and 
cruel  wars  ;  to  wit,  a  power  to  manage  their  mm 
affairs  by  themselves,  without  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  any  other. 

I  think  I  see  a  national  church,  founded  upon 
a  rock,  secured  by  a  claim  of  right,  hedged,  and 
fenced  about  by  the  strictest  and  most  pointed 
legal  sanctions  that  sovereignty  could  contrive, 
voluntarily  descending  into  a  plain,  upon  an 
equal  level  with  Jews,  Papists,  Sooinians,  Ar- 
miniaiis,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries. 

I  think  I  see  the  noble  and  honorable  peerage 
of  Scotland,'  whose  valiant  predecessors  led  ar- 
mies against  their  enemies  upon  their  own  prop- 
er charges  and  expense,  now  devested  of  their 
followers  and  vassalages ;  and  put  upon  such  an 
equal  foot  with  their  vassals,  that  I  think  I  see 
a  petty  English  exciseman  receive  more  hom- 
age and  respect  than  what  was  paid  formerly  to 
their  quondam  Mackalamores. 

I  think  I  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland, 
whose  noble  ancestors  conquered  provinces, 
overran  countries,  reduced  and  subjected  towns 
and  fortified  places,  exacted  tribute  through  the 
greatest  part  of  England,  now  walking  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  like  so  many  English  attor- 
neys ;  laying  aside  their  walking  swords  when 
in  company  with  the  English  peers,  lest  their 
self-defense  should  be  found  marder. 

I  think  I  see  the  honorable  estate  of  barons, 
the  bold  assertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  lib- 
erties in  the  worst  of  times,  now  settiilg  a  watch 
upon  their  lips,  and  a  guard  upon  their  tongaes, 
lest  they  may  be  found  guilty  of  scandalum  mag- 
natum,  a  speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

I  think  I  see  the  royal  state  of  burghers  walk- 
mg  their  desolate  streets,  hanging  down  their 
heads  under  disappointments,  wormed  out  of  all 
the  branches  of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what 
hand  to  turn  to,  necessitated  to  become  pren- 
tices to  their  unkind  neighbors ;  and  ye^,  after 
all,  finding  their  trade  so  fortified  by  companies, 


and  secured  by  prescriptions,  that  they  despair 
of  any  success  therein. 

'  I  think  I  see  our  learned  judges  laying  aside 
their  pratiques  and  decisions,  studying  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  graveled  with  oertioraris, 
nisi  priuses,  writs  of  error,  verdicts,  injunctions, 
demurs,  &c.,  and  frightened  with  appeals  and 
avocations,  because  of  the  new  regulations  and 
reptifications  they  may  meet  with. 

I  think  I  see  the  valiant  and  gallant  soldiery 
either  sent  to  learn  the  plantatibn  trade  abroad, 
or  at  home  pelitioning  for  a  small  subsistence, 
as  a  reward  of  their  honorable  exploits;  while 
their  old  corps  are  broken,  the  common  soldiers 
left  to  beg,  and  the  youngest  English  corps  kept 
standing. 

I  think  I  see  the  honest  industrious  tradesman 
loaded  with  new  taxes  and  impositions,  disap- 
pointed of  the  equivalents,'  drinking  water  in 
place  of  ale,  eating  his  saltless  pottage,  petition- 
ing for  encouragement  to  his  manufactures,  and 
answered  by  counter  petitions. 

In  short,  I  think  I  see  the  laborious  plow- 
man, with  his  corn  spoiling  upon  his  hands  for 
want  of  sale,  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  dread- 
ing the  expehsei  of  his  bnrial,  and  uncertain 
whether  to  marry  or  do  worse. , 

I  think  I  see  the  incurable  difficulties  of  the 
landed  men,  fettered  under  the  golden  chain  of 
"equivalents,"  their  pretty  da.ughters  petition- 
ing for  want  of  husbands,  and  their  sons  for  want 
of  employment. 

I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up  their 
ships  to  their  Dutch  partners ;  and  what  through 
presses  and  necessity,  earning  their  bread  as  un- 
derlings in  the  royal  English  navy  ! 

But  above  all,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  see  our  an- 
cient mother,  Caledonia,  like  Cesar,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  our  Senate,  ruefully  looking  round 
about  her,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  gar- 
ment, attending  the  fatal  blow,  and  breathing 
out  her  last  vpith  an  et  tu  quoque  mi  fili  .'' 

^  The  "  equivalent,"  or  compensation,  of  JC398,000, 
spoken  of  above,  was  to  be  distributed,  a  great  por- 
tion of  it,  to  the  shareholders  of  the  African  and  In- 
dia Company,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  by  tho 
breaking  up  of  the  Darien  settlement.  As  the  shares 
must,  in  many  instances,  have  changed  hands,  great 
inequality  and  disappointment  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  distribution  of  this  money ;  which  was  like- 
ly, in  most  cases,  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  friends 
of  government,  as  a  bribe  or  recompense  for  services 
on  this  occasion.  r  ^  ^ 

^  The  actual  exclamation  of  Cesar,  as  stated  by 
Suetonius,  was  in  Greek,  Kalav  riKvov ;  and  thm 
also,  my  child?  The  Latin  version  was  undoubt- 
edly made  at  the  time,  by  those  whoreported  the 
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Are  not  these,  my  Lord,,  very  afflicting 
thoughts  ?  And  yet  they  are  but  the  least  part 
suggested  to  me  by  these  dishonorable  articles. 
Should  not  the  consideration  of  these  things  viv- 
ify these  dry  bones  of  ours?  Should  not  the 
memory  of  our  noble  predecessors'  valor  and 
constancy  rouse  up  our  drooping  spirits  ?  Are 
our  noble  predecessors'  souls  got  so  far  into  the 
English  cabbage  stalk  and  cauliflowers,  that  we 
should  show  the  least  inclination  that  way? 
Are  our  eyes  so  blinded,  are  our  ears  so  deafen- 
ed, are  our  hearts  so  hardened,  are  our  tongues 
so  faltered,  are  our  hands  so  fettered,  that  in 
this  our  day — I  say,  my  Lord,  in  this  our  day — 
we  should  not  mind  the  things  that  concern  the 
very  being,  and  well-being  of  our  ancient  king- 
dom, before  the  day  be  hid  from  our  eyes  ? 

No,  my  Lord,  God  forbid !  Man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity :  he  is  a  present  help  in, 
time  of  need — a  deliverer,  and  that  right  early  ! 
Some  unforeseen  providence  will  fall  out,  that 
may  cast  the  balance ;  some  Joseph  or  other 
will  say,  "  Why  do  ye  strive  together,  since  ye 
are  brethren  ?"  None  can  destroy  Scotland  save 
Scotland's  self.  Hold  your  hands  from  the  pen, 
and  you  are  secure  !  There  will  be  a  Jehovah- 
Jireh ;  and  some  ram  will  be  caught  in  the 
thicket,  when  the  bloody  knife  is  at  our  mother's 
throat.  Let  us,  then,  my  Lord,  and  let  our  no- 
ble patriots  behave  themselves  like  men,  and  we 
know  not  how  soon  a  blessing  may  come. 

I  design  not  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  any  one  particular  article.  I  intend 
this  discourse  as  an  introduction  to  what  I  may 
afterwa,rd  say  upon  the  whole  debate,  as  it  falls 
in  before  this  honorable  House ;  and  therefore,' 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  what  I  have  to  say, 
I  shall  insist  upon  a  few  partiouleirs,  very  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  before  we  enter  into  the 
detail  of  so  important  a  matter. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor 
to  encourage  a  free  and  full  deliberation,  with- 
out animosities  and  heats.  In  the  next  place,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  source  of  the  unnatural  and  dangerous 
divisions  that  are  now  on  foot  within  this  isle, 
with  some  motives  showing  that  it  is  our  inter- 
est to  lay  them  aside  at  this  time.  And  all  this 
with  all  deference,  and  under  the  correction  of 
this  honoi'able  House. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  the  greatest  honor  that 
was  done  unto  a  Roman,  was  to  allow  him  the 
glory  of  a  triumph ;  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
honorable punishment  was  that  of  parricide.  He 
that  was  guilty  of  parricide  was  l3eaten  with 
rods  upon  his  naked  body,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  of  all  the  veins  of  his  body ;  then  he  was 
sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack  called  a  cukui, 
'  with  a  cook,  a  vipe^ ,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown 
headlong  into  the  sea. 

My  Lord,  patricide  is  a  greater  crime  than 
parricide,  all  the  world  over. 

In  a  triumph,  my  Lord,  when  the  conqueror 


words.  By  many  at  the  present  day,'  "  Et  tu  Bru- 
te,'' has,  been  given  as  the  expression ;  but  for  this, 
it  is  believed,  there  is  uo.dlassical  authority. 


was  riding  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  crowned 
with  laurels,  adorned  with  trophies,  and  ap- 
plauded with  huzzas,  there  was  a  monitor  ap- 
pointed to  stand  behind  him,  to  warn  him  not  to 
be  high-minded,  nor  puffed  up  with  overween, 
ing  thoughts  of  himself ;  and  to  his  chariot  were 
tied  a  whip  and  a  bell,  to  remind  him  that,  not 
withstanding  all  his  glory  and  grandeur,  be  wa» 
accountable  to  the  people  for  his  administration, 
and  would  be  punished  a!s  other  men,  if  found 
guilty. 

The  greatest  honor  among  «»,  my  Lord,  is  to 
represent  the  sovereign's  sacred  person  [as  High 
Commissioner]  in  Parliament ;  and  in  one  par- 
ticular it  appears  to  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
triumph,  because  the  whole  legislative  power 
seems  to  be  intrusted  with  him.  If  he  give  the 
royal  assent  to  an  act  of  the  estates,  it  becomes 
a  ]a.w  obligatory  upon  the  subject,  though  con- 
trary to  or  without  any  instructions  from  the 
sovereign.  If  he  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  a 
vote  in  Parliament,  it  can  not  be  a  law,  though 
he  has  the  sovereign's  particular  and  positive 
instructions  for  it. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  who  nov 
represents  her  Majesty  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, hath  had  the  honor  of  that  great  trust  as 
often,  if  not  more,  than  any  Scotchman  ever  had. 
He  hath  been  the  favorite  of  two  successive 
sovereigns ;  and  I  can  not  but  commend  his  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  former  diffibulties  and  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  maugre  some  other  specialities  not  yet  de- 
termined, his  Grace  has  yet  had  the  resolution 
to  undertake  the  most  unpopular  measure  last. 
If  his  Grace  succeed  in  this  affair  of  a  union,  and 
that  it  prove  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
nation,  then  he  justly  merits  to  have  a  statue  of 
gold  erected  for  himself;  but  if  it  shall  tend  to 
the  entire  destruction  and  abolition  of  our  na- 
tion, and  that  we,  the  nation's  trustees,  shall  go 
into  it,  then  I  must  say,  that  a  whip  and  a  bell, 
a  cook,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  are  but  too  small 
punishments  for  any  such  bold,  unnatural  Under- 
taking and  complaisance.' 

I.  That  I  may  pave  the  way,  my  Lord,  to  a 
full,  calm,  and  free  reasoning  upon  this  affair, 
which  is  of  the  last  consequence  unto  this  na- 
tion, I  shall  mind  this  honorable  House,  that  we 
are  the  successors  of  those  noble  ancestors  who 
founded  our  monarchy,  framed  our  laws,  amend- 
ed, altered,  and  corrected  them  from  time  to 


'  The  High-CommissBjner  dueensbury,  though  by 
birth  a  Scotchman,  had  by  long  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  Court,  lost  all  regard  for  the  distinctive 
interests  and  honor  of  his  native  country.  He  was 
condliating  in  his  manners,  cool,  enterprising,  and 
resolute,  expert  in  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  poli- 
tics, and  lavish  of  the  public  money  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  He  had  been  the  agent 
of  the  Court  for  attempting  many  unpopular  meas- 
ures in  the  Scottish  Parliament ;  and  he  had  now 
"  the  resolution  to  undertake  the  most  unpopular 
measure  last."  He  was  generally  hated  and  sus- 
pected as  a  renegade  ;  and  hence  the,  bitterness 
with  which  he  is  here  assailed,  as  seeking  "  the  en- 
tire destruction  and  abolition  of  the  nation.'' 
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time,  as  the  afTairs  and  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion did  require,  without  the  assistance  or  ad- 
vice of  any  foreign  power  or  potentate;  and. 
who,  during  the  time  of  two  thousand  years, 
have  handed  them  down  to  Us,  a  free,  independ> 
ent  nation,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Shall  not  we,  then,  argue  for  that  which 
our  progenitors  have  purchased  for  us  at  so  dear 
a  rate,  and  with  so  much  immortal  honor  and 
glory  ?  God  forbid.  Shall  the  hazard  of  a 
father  unbind  the  ligaments  of  a  dumb  son's 
tongue,  and  shall  we  hold  our  peace  when  our 
pairia,  our  country,  is  in  danger  ?*  I  say  this, 
my  Lord,  that  I  may,  encourage  every  individ- 
ual member  of  this  House  to  speak  his  mind 
freely.  There  are  many  wise  and  prudent  men 
among  us,  who  think  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  open  their  mouths ;  there  are  others,  who  can 
speak  very  well,  and  to  good  purpose,  who  shel- 
ter themselves  under  the  shameful  cloak  of  si- 
lence from  a  fear  of  the  frovras  of  great  men  and 
parties.  I  have  observed,  my  Lord,  by  rfly  ex- 
perience, the  greatest  number  of  speakers  in 
the  most  trivial  affairs ;  and  it  will  always  prove 
so,  while  we  eome  not  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  oath  defideli,  whereby  we  are  bound 
not  only  to  give  our  vote,  but  our  faithful  ad- 
vice in  Parliament,  as  vire  should  answer  to  God. 
And  in  our  ancient  laws,  the  representatives  of 
the  honorable  barons  and  the  royal  boroughs  are 
termed  "  ^okesmen.^'  It  lies  upon  your  Lofd- 
ships,  th'erefoi'ei  partieularly  to  take  notice  of 
such,  whose  modesty  makes  them  bashful  to 
speak.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  it  upon  yon,  and 
conclude  this  point  with  a  very  memorable  say- 
ing of  an  honest  private  gentleman  to  a  great 
Queen,  upon  occasion  of  a  state  project,  con- 
trived by  an  able  statesman,  and  the  favorite  to 
a  great  King,  against  a  peaceful,  obedient  peo- 
ple, because  of  the  diversity  of  their  laws  and 
constitutions :  "  If  at  this  time  thou  hold  thy 
peace,  salvation  shall  come  to  the  people  from 
another  place ;  but  thou  and  thy  house  shall  per- 
ish." I  leave  the  application  to  each  particu- 
lar member  of  this  House.' 


^  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  stoiy  of  Crcesus 
Shi  his  dumb  child,  as  related  by  Herodotus.  At 
the  storming^  of  Sardis,  a  Persian  soldier,  throu&:h 
ignorance  of  the  Kin^s  person,  was  about  to  kill 
Groesas ;  when  his  dumb  son,  under  the  impulse  of 
astonisfameuc  and  terror,  broke  silence,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh  man,  do  not  kill  my  father  Croesus  !"  There 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  per- 
haps in  the  language  actually  employed,  a  play  on 
the  words  pater,  father,  and  patria,  country,  which 
gave  still  greater  force  to  the  alluision.  ' 

'  An  appeal  is  here  made,  not  merely  to  those 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  at  first  awed  into 
silence  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  but  to  the 
Squadrone  Volante,  or  Flying  Squadron,  a  party 
headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweddale,  who  held  the 
balance  of  power,  and  were  accustomed  to  throw 
themselves,  during  the  progress  of  a  debate,  on  that 
side  where  they  could  gain  most.  This  party  had 
thus  far  maintained  a  cautious  silence  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  Lord  Belhaven  was  to  urge  them,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  general  and  indignant  public  senti- 
ment, to  declare  themselves  at  once  on  the  popular 


II.  My  Lord,  I  come  now  to  consider  our  di- 
visions. We  are  under  the  happy  reign,  blessed  ' 
be  Godj  of  the  best  of  qileens,  who  has  no  evil 
design  against  the  meanest  of  her  subjects  |  who 
loves  all  her  people,  and  is  equally  beloved  by 
them  again  ;  and  yet,  that  under  the  happy 
influence  of  our  most  excellent  Queen,  there 
should  be  such  divisions  and  factions,  more  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  to  her  dominions  than'  if 
we  were  under  an  arbitrary  government,  is  most 
strange  ahd  unaccountable.  Under  an  arbitrary 
prince  all  are  willing  to  serve,  because  all  are 
under  a  necessity  to  obey,  whether  they  will  oi" 
not.  He  chooses,  therefore,  whom  he  will,  with- 
out respect  to  either  parties  or  factions ;  and  if 
he  think  fit  to  take  the  advice  of  his  councils  or 
Parliaments,  every  man  speaks  his  mind  freely, 
and  the  prince  receives  the  faithful  advice  of  his 
people,  without  the  mixture  of  self-designs.  If 
he  prove  a  good  prince,  the  government  is  easy ; 
if  bad,  either  death  or  a  revolution  brings  a  deliv- 
erance ;  whereas  here,  my  Lord,  there  appears 
no  end  of  our  misery,  if  not  prevented  in  time. 
Factions  are  now  become  independent,  and  have 
got  footing  in  councils,  in  Parliaments,  in  treaties,, 
in  armies,  in  incorporations,  in  families,  among 
kindred ;  yea,  man  and  wife  are  not  free  from 
their  political  jars. 

It  remains,  therefore,  my  Lord,  that  I  inqtiire 
into  the  nature  of  these  things;  and  since  the 
names  give  us  not  the  right  idea  of  the  thing,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  difficulty  to  make  mys-elf 
well  understood. 

The  names  generally  used  to  denote  the  fac- 
tions are  Whig  and  Tory ;  as  obscure  as  that  of 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  yea,  my  Lord,  they  have 
different  significations,  as  they  are  applied  to  fac- 
tions in  each  kingdom.  A  Whig  in  England  is 
a  heterogeneous  creature  ;  in  Scotland  he  is  all 
of  a  piece.  A  Tory  in  England  is  all  of  a  piece, 
and  a  statesman :  in  Scotland  he  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  an  anti-courtier  and  anti-statesman. 

A  Whig  in  England  appears  to  be  somewhat 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  of  different  met- 
als, different  classes,  different  principles,  and  dif-' 
ferent  designs ;  yet,  take  them  altogether,  they 
are  like  a  piece  of  some  mixed  drugget  of  dif- 
ferent threads ;  some  finer,  some  coarser,  which, 
after  all,  make  a  comely  appearance  arid  an 
agreeable  suit.  Tory  is  like  a  piece  of  loyal 
home-made  English  cloth,  the  true  staple  of  the 
nation,  all  of  a  thread ;  yet  if  we  look  narrowly 
into  it,  we  shall  perceive  a  diversity  of  colors, 
which,  according  to  the  various  situations  and 
positions,  make  various  appearances.  Some- 
times Tory  is  like  the  moon  in  its  full;  as  ap- 
peared in  the  affair  of  the  Bill  of  Occasional  Con- 
formity. Upon  other  ocbasioiis,  it  appears  to  be 
under  a  oloild,  and  as  if  it  were  eclipsed  by  a 
greater  body ;  as  it  did  in  the  design  of  calling 
over  the  illuftripus  Princess  Sophia.  However, 
by  this  we  may  see  their  designs  are  to  out- 
shoot  Whig  in  his  own  how. 


side,  before  the  influence  of  the  Court  had  time  to 
operate  through  patronage  or  bribery. 
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Whig,  in  Scotland,  is  a  true  blue  Presbyterian, 
who,  without  considering  time  or  power,  will 
venture  his  all  for  the  Kirk,  but  something  less 
for  the  State.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to 
describe  a  Soots  Tory.  Of  old,  when  1  knew 
them  first,  Tory  -s^as  an  honest-liearted,  oom- 
radish  fellow,  who,  provided  he  was  maintained 
and  protected  in  his  benefices,  titles,  and  dig- 
nities by  the  State,  was  the  less  anxious  who 
had  the  government  of  the  Church.  But  now, 
what  he  is  since  jure  divino  came  in  fashion,  and 
that  Christianity,  and  by  consequence  salvation, 
comes  to  depend  upon  episcopal  ordination,  I 
profess  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  him ;  only 
this  I  must  say  for  him,  that  he  endeavors  to  do 
by  opposition  that  which  his  brother  in  England 
endeavors  by  a  more  prudent  and  less  scrupulous 
method.^ 

Now,  my  Lord,  from  these  divisions  there 
has  got  up  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  something  like 
the  famous  triumvii;ate  at  Kome.  They  are  a 
kind  of  undertakers  and  pragmatic  statesmen, 
who,  fijiding  their  power  and  strength  great, 
and  answerable  to  their  designs,  will  make  bar- 
gains with  our. gracious  sovereign;  they  will 
serve  .her  faithfully,  but  upon  Jheiy. own  terms; 
they  must  have  their  own  instruments,  their  own 
measures.     This  man  must  be  turned  out,  and 


6  A  few  words  of  explanation  will  make  this  de- 
doription  clearer.  The  English  Whigs  effected  the 
Revolution  of  1688  by  combining  various  Interests 
against  James  II.,  and  in  favor  of  King  William. 
Hence  the  party  was  composed  of  discordant  ma- 
terials; and  Belhaveh  therefore  describes  it  as  a 
"  mixed  drugget  of  different  threads,"  although,  as 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  he  would  naturally  consider 
it  as  adapted  to  make  "a  comely  appearance  and 
an  agreeable  suit,"  from  its  Low-Church  character, 
and  its  support  of  the  Protestant  succession.  The 
English  Tories  were  "  the  true  staple  of.the  nation," 
being  chiefly  the  old  and  wealthy  families  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, holding  to  High-Church  principles  and 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  gained  the  ascend- 
ency on  the  accession  of  GLueen  Anne  to  the  thi'one, 
and  were  thus  "  like  the  moon  in  its  full."  TJhey 
showed  their  sense  of  this  ascendency,  and  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  it,  by  the  Bill  of  Occasional 
Conformity,  which  excluded  from  office  all  persons 
who  had  attended  a  dissenting  place  of  worship. 
Afterward  they  changed  their  policy,  and  sought 
favor  with  the  Hanover  family,  by  a  proposal  for 
"  calling  over  the  Princess  Sophia,"  who  was  the 
next  successor  to  the  crown.  This  gave  great  of- 
fense to  dueeh  Anne,  s6  that  now  they  were  under 
a  cloud,  and  as  it  were  eclipsed.  This  courting 
of  the  Hanover  family  (which  had  hitherto  been  sap- 
ported  by  the  Whigs  alone)  showed  the  English 
Tory  fo  be  "a  statesman,"  .or  statemonger,  bent  on 
having  power  from  supporting  the  state.  A  Scotch 
Tory,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Jacobite,  an  "anti- 
courtier  and  .anti-statesman,"  'opposed  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  new  goverament ;  while  a  Scotch 
Whig  was  a  true  blue  Presbyterian,  resolvmg  his 
entire  politics  into  the  advancement  of  his  Kirk  and 
his  country.  The  object  of  this  satire  on  parties 
was  to  create  a  national  spirit  among. the  Scotch, 
which  should  put  an  end  to  their  factions,  and  unite 
them  all  in  maintaining  then:  conntry's  independ- 
ence. 


that  man  put  in,  and  then  they  will  make  her  the 
most  glorious  queen  in  Europe. 

WJiere  will  this  end,  my  Lord  ?  Is  not  her 
Majesty  in  danger  by  such  a  method  ?  Is  not 
the  monarchy  in  danger  ?  ,  Is  not  the  nation's 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  danger  ?  Will  a  change 
of  parties  make  the  nation  more  happy  ?  No, 
my  Lord.  The  seed  is  sown  that  is  like  to  af. 
ford  us  a  perpetual  increase.  It  is  not  an  annual 
herb,  it  takes  deep  root;  it  seeds  and  breeds; 
and  if-  not  timely  prevented  by  her  Majesty's 
royal  endeavors,  will  split  the  whole  island  in 
two. 

Ill,  My  Lord,  I  think,  considering  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  at  this  time,  the  Almighty 
God  has  reserved  this  great  work  for  us.  We 
may  bruise  this  hydra  of  division,  and  crush  this 
cockatrice's  egg.  Our  neighbors  in  England 
are  not  yet  fitted  for  any  such  thing ;  they  are 
not  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  Providence,  as 
we  are.  Their  circumstances  are  great  and 
glorious  ;  their  treaties  are  prudently  managed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  their  generals  brave 
and  valorous,  their  armies  successful  and  victo- 
rious ;  their  trophies  and  laurels  memorable  and 
surprising ;  their  enemies  subdued  and  routed, 
their  strongholds  besieged  and  taken.  Sieges 
relieved,  marshals  killed  and  taken  prisoners, 
provinces  and  kingdoms  are  the  results  of  their 
victories.  Their  royal  navy  is  the  terror  of 
Europe.;  their  trade  and  commerce  extended 
through  the  universe,  encircling  the  whole  hab- 
itable world,  and  rendering  their  own  capital 
city  the  emporium  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.'  And  which  is  yet  more  than  all 
these  things,  the  subjects  freely  bestowing  tjieir 
treasure  upon  their  sovereign ;  and  above  all, 
these  vast  riches,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  with- 
out which  all  the  glorious  success  had  proved 
abortive,  these  treasures  are  managed  with  snch 
faithfulness  and  nicety,  that  they  answer  season- 
ably all  their  demands,  though  at  never  so  great 
a  distance.  Upon  these  considerations,  my  Lord, 
how  hard  and  difficult  a  thing  will  it  prove  to 
persuade  our  neighbors  to  a  self-denying  bill. 

'Tis  quite  otherwise  with  us,  my  Lord,  as  we 
are  an  obscure  poor  people,  though  formerly  of 
better  account,  removed  to  a  distant  corner  of 
the  world,  without  name,  and  without  alliances ; 
our  posts  mean  and  precarious ;  so  that  1  pro- 
fess I  don't  think  any  one  post  in  the  kingdom 
worth  the  briguing  [seeking]  after,  save  that  of 
being  commissioner  to  a  long  session  of  a  fac- 
tious Soots  Parliament,  wiith  an  antedated  com- 
mission, and  that  yet  renders  the  rest  of  the  min- 
isters more  miserable.*     What  hinders  us  then, 


'  The  battle  of  Blenheim  and  other  victories  of 
Marlborough  had  recently  taken  place,  and  had 
raised  England  to  the  height  of  her  military  re- 
nown, while  her  naval  superiority  had  been  recent- 
ly established  by  equally  decisive  victories  at  sea. 

»  By  an  act  passed  near  the  close  of  King  Will- 
ies reign,  the  duration  of  the  existing  Scottish 
Parliament  was  to  be  prolonged  for  the  period  of 
SIX  months  after  his  death.  But  it  did  not  actually 
meet,  on  the  accession  of  dueen  Anne,  until  the  end 
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my  Lord,  to  lay  aside  our  division.;,  to  unite  cor- 
dially and  heartily  together  in  our  pireSent  cir- 
cumstances, -when  our  all  is  at  stake.  Hanni- 
bal, my  Lord,  is  at  our  gates — Hannibal  is  come 
within  our  gates — Hannibal  is  come  the  length 
of  this  table-^-he  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
He  will  demolish  the  throne,  if  we  take  not  no- 
tice. He  will  seize  upon  these  regalia.  He 
will  take  them  as  our  spolia  opifna,^  and  whip 
us  out  of  this  house,  never  to  return  again: 

For  the  love  of'  God,  then,  my  Lord,  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  whose 
sad  circumstances  I  hope  we  shall  yet  convert 
into  prosperity  and  happiness !  We  want  no 
means  if  we  unite.  God  blessed  the  peace- 
makers. We  want  neither  men,  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  necessary  to  make  a  na- 
tion happy.  All  depends  upon  management. 
Concordia  res  parvcB  crescunt — small  means  in- 
crease by  concord.  I  fear  not  these  Articles, 
though  they  were  ten  times  worse  than  they  are, 
if  we  once  cordially  forgive  one  another,  and  that 
accoi'ding  to  our  proverb,  Bygones  be  bygtnes, 
and  fair  play  for  tune  to  come.  For  my  ^jart, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
honorable  House,  I  heartily  forgive  every  man, 
and 'beg  that  they  may  do  the  same  to  me.  And 
I  do  most  humbly  propose  that  his  Grace  my 
Lord  Comraissiorjer  may  appoint  an  Agape,  may 
order  a  Love-feast  for  this  honorable  House,  that 
we  may  lay  aside  all  self-designs,  and  after  our 
fasts  and  humiliations,  may  have  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  thankfulness ;  may  eat  our  meat  with 
gladness,  and  our  bread  with  a  merry  heart. 
Then  shall  we  sit  each  man  under  his  own  fia;- 
tree,  ^nd  the  voice  of  the  turtle  shall  be  heard 
in  our  land,  a  bird  famous  for  constancy  and 
fidelity. 

My  Lord,  I  shall  pause  here,  and  proceed  no 
further  in  my  discourse,  till  I  see  if  his  Grace  my 
Lord  Commissioner  [Queensbury]  will  receive 
any  humble  proposals  for  removing  misunder- 
standings among  us,  and  putting  an  end  to  our 
fatal  divisions.    Upon  my  honor,  I  have  no  other 


of  nin£  months.  Hence  the  legality  of  its  assem- 
bling WES  denied  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  the  mo- 
ment it  convened;  and  he,  with  eighty  other  mem- 
bers, withdrew  before  it  was  constituted,  daeeas- 
bury,  however,  proceeded,  as  High  CommissioQer,  to 
open  Parliament.  This,  undoubtedly,  ia  the  trans- 
action here  alltided  to.  The  commission  under  which 
he  acted  was  dated  back,  probably,  within  the  six 
months  prescribed  ;  and  hence  the  sneer  about  "  an 
antedated  commission."  Violent  animosities  were 
created  by  this  procedure. 

'  The  spolia  opima,  or  "  richest  spoils"  of  war 
among  the  Romans,  consisted,  "according  to  Livy, 
of  the  armor  and  trappings  which  a  supreme  com- 
mander had  stripped,  on  the  field  of  battle,  from  the 
leader  of  the  foe.  Platarcb  says  that,  down  to  his 
time,  only, three  examples  of  this  kind  had  occurred 
in  Komau  history.  The  image  is,  therefore,  a  very 
striking  one,  representing  Scotland  as  prostrate,  and 
stripped  of  her  regalia  (objects  of  alrhost  supersti- 
tious veneration'  to  the  people),  which  would  be 
Ijorne  off  by  England  as  her  spolia  opiTna,  to  grace 
her  triumplL 


design ;  and  I  am  content  to  beg  the  favor  upon 
my  bended  knees.'" 

No  answer. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
pursue  the  thread  of  my  sad  artd  melancholy 
story.  What  remains  is  more  afflictive  than 
what  I  have  already  said.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
make  this  meditation — that  if  our  posterity,  aftet 
we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  shall  find  themselves 
under  an  ill-made  bargain,  and  shall  have  re- 
course to  our  records  for  the  names  of  the  man- 
agers who  made  that  treaty  by  which  they  have 
suffered  so  much,  they  will  certainly  exclaim, 
"  Our  nation  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  at  the  time  of  this  treaty  1  All  our 
great  chieftains,  all  our  noble  peers,  who  once 
defended  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
must  have  been  killed,  and  lying  dead  on  the  bed 
of  honor,  before  the  nation  could  ever  condescend 
to  such  mean  and  contemptible  terms  !  Where 
were  the  great  men  of  the  noble  families — the 
Stewarts,  Hahiiltons,  Grahams,  Campbells;  John- 
stons, Murrays,  Hpmes,  Kers  ?  Where  were 
the  two  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Consta- 
ble and  the  Marischal  of  Scotland  ?  Certainly 
all  were  extinguished,  and  now  we  are  slaves  for- 
ever .'" 

But  the  English  records — how  will  they  make 
their  posterity  reverence  the  names  of  those  illus- 
trious men  who  made  that  treaty,  and  forever 
brought  under  those  fierce,  warlike,  and  trouble- 
some neighbors  who  had.  struggled  so  long  for 
independency,  shed  the  best  blood  of  their  nation, 
and  reduced  a  considerable  part  of  their  coun- 
try to  become  waste  and  desolate ! 

I  see  the  English  Constitution  remaining  firm 
— the  same  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  the  same 
taxes,  customs,  and  excise;  the  same  trade  in 
companies ;  the  same  municipal  laws ;  while  all 
ours  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulations,,  or 
annihilated  forever  !  And  for  what  ?  Only  that 
we  may  have  the  honor  to  pay  their  old  debts ; 
and  may  have  some  few  persons  present  [in  Par- 
liament] as  witnesses  to  the  validity  of  the  deed, 
when  they  are  pleased  to  contract  more  ! 

Good  God!  What?  Is  this  an  entire  sur- 
render ? 

My  Lord,  I  find  my  heart  so  full  of  gr,ief  and 
indignation,  that  I  must  beg  pardon  not  to  finish 
the  last  part  of  my  discourse ;  but  pause  that  I 
may  drop  a  tear  as  the  prelude  to  so  sad  a  story ! 

This  fervent  appeal  had  no  effect.  The 
Treaty  of  Union  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-three  out  of  two  hundred  and  one  mem- 
bers. That  it  was  carried  by  bribery  is  now 
matter  of  history.  Documents  have  been  brought 
to  light,  showing  that  the  sum  of  c£20,000  was 
sent  to  Queensbury  for  this  purpose  by  the  En- 
glish ministers ;  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  was  paid,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Squadrone,  are  given  in  full. 

"^  Lord  Brougham,  it  seems  from  this  passage, 
was  not  without  precedent,  when  he  sunk  on  hia 
knees  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  Refomi  Bill. 
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LORD  BELHAVEN  AGAINST  THE  UNION,  ETC. 


[1706. 


The  fate  of  Belhaven  was  a  melancholy  one. 
He  submitted  quietly  to  what  he  considered  the 
ruin  and  dishonor  of  his  country.  Two  years 
after,  a  French  fleet,  with  the  Pretender  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
menaced  an  invasion  of  the  country.  The  gov- 
ernment was  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder  j 
and  though  the  fleet  withdrew  without  venturing 
on  the  proposed  descent,  numerous  arrests  were 
ms(de  of  suspected  persons.  Among  these  were 
Belhaven  and  others  who  had  opposed  the  Union. 
Without  a  particle  of  proof  against  him,  he  was 
dragged  to  London.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks, 
however,  he  was  released  ;  but  expired,  almost 
immediately  after,  of  grief  and  indignation  at  this 
unworthy  treatment."  , 

The  evils  anticipated  by  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
depicted  in  such  glbwing  colors,  never  actually 
occurred.  Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  Union 
so  immediate  or  great  as  were  anticipated  by  its 
friends.  The  nation  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
an  angry  and  mutinous  state.     Two  rebellions 
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took  place  in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  family,  one  in 
1715,  and  the  other  in  1745.  It  became  at 
length  apparent  that  the  worst  evils  of  Scotland 
arose  from  her  system  of  ekmship;  which  divid- 
ed most  of  the  country,  espeteially  the  Highlands, 
into  numerous  small  sovereigftties,  with  the  right 
of  "pit  and  gallows,"  or  imprisonment  and 
death,  under  the  name  of  "heritable  jurisdic- 
tions." The  course  of  justice  was  thus  eflectu- 
ally  impeded ;  and  a  large  part  of  Scotland  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  disorderly  the  jeal- 
ousies  and,  contentions  of  rival  clans.  Imme- 
diately after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  right' of 
"  heritable  jurisdiction"  was  abolished  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  whole  kingdom  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  same  courts.  "  From 
the  time  that  this  act  came  into  full  operation," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "  and  not  from  the  Union, 
commences  the  prosperity  of  Scotland;  which 
having  been  the  idlest,  poorest,  and  most  turbu- 
lent country  in  Etfrope,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  the  most  improving,  and  most 
orderly." 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

The  administration  of  Walpole  was  the  longest  -whicli  has  occurred  since  the  days 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth.  He  was  probably  the  most  dexterous  party  l«ader  -which  En- 
gland ever  had  ;  "  equally  skilled  to  ■win  popular  favor,  to  govern  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  influence  and  be  influenced  by  public  opinion." 

Descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  he  was  born  at  Houghton,  in 
Norfolkshire,  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1676.  Part  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Eton,  and  he  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but 
in  neither  of  these  places  did  he  give  any  indications  of  superior  talents.  In  early 
life  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  high  spirits  and  dislike  of  study.  The 
only  benefit  he  seems  to  have  obtained  from  his  early  education,  was  a  facility  which 
he  acquired  at  Eton  of  conversing  in  Latin.  This  became  to  him  afterward  an 
important  instrument  of  power.  George  I.  could  speak  no  Eflghsh,  and  Walpole 
no  German :  so  they  compromised  the  matter  when  he  was  made  Prime  Minister ; 
and  all  the  communications  between  him  and  his  master,  involving  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom,  were  carried  on  in  "  Irery  bad  Latin." 

The  first  impulse  given  to  thp  mind  of  Walpole. arose  from  his  being  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  A  vein  was  now  struck  which 
laid  open  the  master  principle  of  his  character.  Jt  was  a  spirit  of  intense  ambition. 
From  this  moment  he  laid  aside  all  his  sluggishness  and  love  of  ease ;  he  threw 
himself  at  once  into  the  arena  of  political  strife  ;  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  times,  went  to  secure  his  early  ascendency. 
He  had  naturally  great  force  and  penetration  of  intellect ;  a  clear  judgment ;  a 
dauntless  spirit ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  on  its  weak  side ; 
infinite  dexterity  in  carrying  on  or  counteracting  political  intrigues  j  a  self-possession 
which  never  Ibrsook  him  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  ;  and  a  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous freedom  in  the  adoption  of  every  means  that  seemed  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs.  The  only  acquired  knowledge  which  he  brought  with  him  into 
pubUc  life,,  was  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  finance.  It  was  precisely  the  knowl- 
edge that  was  needed  at  that  juncture  ;  and  it  laid  the  foundation,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, of  the  long  and  almost  despotic  sway  which  he  exercised  over  English  afluirs. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  1710,  he  joined  himself  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  was  almost  immediately  brought  into  office  as  Secretary  at  War.  Thrown  out 
soon  after  by  a  change  of  ministry,  which  arose  from  the  silly  prosecution  of  Sa- 
cheverell,  he  was  restored  to  office  in  1714,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  under 
George  I.  From  this  time,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
government,  during  twenty  of  which  he  was  Prime  Minister,  To  this  office  he  was 
ca.lled,  by  general  consent,  in  1721,  on  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  project,  which 
filled  the  whole  island  with  consternation  and  ruin.  He  had  opposed  the  scheme 
and  predicted  its  failure  from  the  outset,  though  he  had  the  sagacity  to  profit  largely 
by  speculating  in  the  stock ;  and  now  that  his  predictions  were  fulfilled,  every  eye 
was  turned  to  Walpole,  as  the  only  one  fitted,  by  his  financial  skill,  to  repair  the  shat- 
tered credit  of  the  country.  He  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  second  of  April,  1721. 
■  Walpole  bad  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition;  and  if  he  had  only  been 
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just  and  liberal  to  his  political  associates,  he  might,  pernaps,  even  in  that  faithless 
and  intriguing  age,  have  gone  on  to  enjoy  an  undisputed  supremacy.  But  his  am- 
bition was  domineering  and  exclusive.  He  vi^as  jealous  of  every  man  in  his  own 
party,  -whose  growing  influence  or  force  of  character  seemed  likely  to  raise  him  above 
the  station  of  a  humble  dependant.  In  about  two  years  he  quarreled  with  Car- 
teret, one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  age,  who  came  in  with  hirti  as  Secretary 
of  State,  simply  because  he  Would  allow  of  no  colleague,  but  was  resolved  to  rule 
at  the  council  board  as  sole  master.  Within  two  years  more,  he  endeavored  to  put 
Pultejiey  out  of  the  way  by  a  specious  offer  of  the  peerage  ;  and  thus  made  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  House,  before  the  time  of  Chatham)  his  enemy  for  life, 
Chesterfield  was  turned  out  from  his  station  as  Lord  Steward  of  the: Household,  with 
circumstances  of  personal  insult,  because  he  voted  against  the  Excise  Bill,  which 
Walpole  himself ,  soon  after  abandoned.  Others  of  the  nobility,  with  a  number  of 
military  officers,  among  whom  was  Lord  Chatham,  were  treated  with  the  same  in- 
dignity. Thus  he  alienated  from  hini,  by  degrees,  nearly  aU  the  talent  of  the- Whig 
party.  -  j 

The  Opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter  was,  therefore,  composed  of  singularly 
discordant  materials.  To  his  natural  oppmients,  the  Jacobites  and  Tories,  was  added 
a  large  body  of  disaffected  Whigs,  who  took  the  name  of  "  Patriots."  Bolingbroke, 
after  the  pardon  of  his  treasons  by  George  L,  and  his  return  to  England  in  1724, 
though  not  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  unaile  to  share 
in  public  debateiTvas  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tories  and  Jacobites ;  and,  by 
a  coalition  wMch  he  soon  after  made  with  Pulteney,  became  for  nearly  ten  years  the 
real  head  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  qualified  for  this  station  by  extraordinary  abili- 
ties and  matured  experience.  He  was  a  veteran  in  the  arts  of  popular- delusion. 
Such  was  the  ascendency  of  his  genius  over  the  strongest  minds,  that  he  could  unite 
Wyndham  and  Pulteney  in  the  same  measures  ;  and  from  his  station  behind  the 
scenes,  could  move  the'  machinery  of  Opposition  with  the  greater  coolness  because 
he  had  no  share  in  public  measures.  Men  were  thus  brought  into  one  body,  under 
the  strictest  party  discipline,  who  could  never  have  acted  together  for  a  moment  on 
any  other  subject.  They  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  talent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
were  engaged  for  years  in  the  struggle  to  put  Walpole  down,  animated,  in  most  in- 
stances, not  only  by  an  intense  desire  for  office,  but  by  personal  resentment  and  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  ' 

It  was  certainly  a  proof  of  consummate  ability  in  Walpole,  that  he  was  able  to 
stand  for  a  single  year  against  such  an  Opposition.  That  he  sustained  himself,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  systematic  bribery  of  tM  leading  members  of  Parliament, 
there  can  be  no  doutt.  Nor  is  he  to  be  tried  "by  the  standard  of  the  present  day  on 
,  that  subject.  Charles  II.  commenced  the  system  ;  it  was  continued  imder  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  when  William  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Eevolution  of 
1688,  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  without  resorting  to  the 
same  means.  "  It  was  not,  therefore,"  as  remarked  by  Cooke  in  his  History  of  Par- 
ty, "  the  minister  who  corrupted  the  age  ;  his  crime  was  that  he  pandered  to  the 
prevailing  depravity."  But  bribery  alone  could  never  have  given  Walpole  so  com- 
plete an  ascendency.  A  ministerial  majority,  even  when  part  of  its  members  are 
bribed,  demand  of  their  leader  at  least  plausible  reasons  for  the  vote  they  give, 
Against  such  ah  Opposition  as  he  had  to  encounter,  nothing  but  extraordinary  .tal- 
ents, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  could  have  maintained  him  for  a  single 
month  at  the  head  of  the  government.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  to  the  lead- 
ing measures  for  which  he  was  so  vehemently  assailed,  his  Excise  BUI,  Wood's  Pat- 
ent, a  Standing  Army,  Septennial  Parliaments,  the  Hanover  Treaty,  and  the  Span- 
ish Convention,  jthat  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  been  decidedly  in  his  favor.    Even 
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Lord  Chatham,  who  in  early  life  was  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  by  'their  extraordinary  talents  and  specious  pretensions  to  patriotism,  pub- 
licly declared,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  had  changed  Jiis  views  of  the  principal 
measures  of  Walpole. 

But  while  posterity  have  thus  decided  for  Walpole,  on  the  main  questions  in  de- 
bate between  him  and  the  Opposition,  they  have  been  far  from  awarding  to  him  the 
honors  of  a  great  statesman.  He  undoubtedly  rendered  a  most  important  service  to 
his  country,  by  the  skill  and  firmness  with  which  he  defeated  the  machinations  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  held  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  Q,ueen  Caroline,  on  her  dying  bed,  commended,  not  Walpole  to  the 
.  favor  of  the  King,  but  the  King  to  the  protection  and  support  of  Walpole.  ■  Still,  it 
is  apparent,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  that  in  this,'  as  in  every  other  case, 
he  was  governed  by, the  absorbing  passion  of  his  Hfe,,  the  love  of  office.  "He  un- 
derstood," says  Lord  Campbell,  "  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  and,  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  retention  of  power,  he  wafe  desirous  of  pursuing  them." 
We  have  here  the  key  to  every  measure  of  his  administration — "the  retention  Of 
power .'"  It  was  this  that  dictated  his  favorite  maxim>  ne  quieta  moveas,  because 
he  felt  that  change,  however  useful,  might  weaken  his  hold  on  office.  Hence  his , 
scandalous  treatment  of  the  Dissenters,  whom  he  deluded  for  years  with  solemn 
promises  of  deliverance  from  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Test  Act,  and  thus  held  them 
as  firm  supporters  of  his  ministry  in  the  most  trying  seasons  ;  but  when  driven  at 
last  to  say,  !'  When  will  the  time  come  ?"  he  answered,  as  he  always  meant,  "  Nev- 
er !"  He  was  afraid  of  the  High.  Church  party  ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  break  his 
word,  than  to  venture  on  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  simple  act  of  justice.  It 
was  so  in  every  thing.  He  would  run  no  personal  risk  to  secure  the  most  certain 
and  valuable  improvements.  He  would  do  nothing  to  provide  against  renaote  dan- 
gers, if  it  cost  any  great  and  immediate  sacrifice.  He  therefore  did  nothing  for  the 
advancement  of  English  institutions.  He  was  the  minister  of  the  Present,,  not  of 
the  Future.  His  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Spanish  war  furnishes  a  complete  exhi- 
bition of  his  character,  and  has  covered  his  memory  with  indelible  disgrace.  He 
knew  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  unjust — "  the  most  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable 
war,"  as  a  great  writer  has  observed,  "in  the  English  annals."  Any  other  minis- 
ter, rather  than  be  forced  into  it  by  the  popular  clamor,  would  have  instantly  re- 
signed. But  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  was  disposed,  in  general,  to  judge 
favorably  of  Walpole,  "  He  still  clung  unworthily  to  his  darling  office,;  thus  proving 
that  a  love  of  power,  and  not  a  love  of  peace  (as  has  been  pretended),  was  his  rul- 
ing principle.  It  was  a  sin  ugainst  light.  No  man  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  im- 
pending mischief  and  misery  of  the  Spanish  war.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Declara- 
tion, when  joyful  peals  were  heard  from  every  steeple  of  the  city,  the  minister  mut- 
tered, '  They  may  ring  the  bells  now ;  before  long  they  will  be  wringing  their 
hands.'     Yet  of  this  mischief  and  misery  he  could  stoop  to  be  the  instrument  I" 

The  selfish  and  temporizing  policy  of  Walpole,  on  this  occasion,  proved  his  ruin. 
The  war,  which  he  never  intended  should  take  place,  and  for  which  he  had,  there- 
fore, made  no  preparation,  proved  disastrous  to  the  English  ;  and  the  Opposition  had 
the  art  to  turn  the  popular  odium  with  double  violence^  upon  the  minister,  for  the 
failure  of  a  measure  which  they  had  themselves  forced  upon  him.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  fall  from  power  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
his  speech  on  a  motion  for  his  removal  from  office.  He  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments on  the  11th  of  February,  1742,  and  died  about  three  years  after,  just  as  he 
was  entering  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

The  age  of  Walpole  was  an  age  rathei:  of  keen  debate  than  impassioned  elo- 
quence.    If  we  except  Lord  Chatham,  whose  greatest  efTorts  belong  to  a  later  pe- 
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riod,  we  shall  find  but  little  in  the  leading  orators  of  the  day  that  was  lofty  or  im- 
posing. They  were  emphatically  biifiiness  speakers,  eagerly  intent  upon  th^  object, 
but  destitute  of  any  principles  or  feelings,  which  could  raise  them  above  the  level  of 
the  most  selfish  minds,  engaged  in  a  desperate,  struggle  for  office  and  power.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  their  speeches,  no  large  views,  no  generous  and  elevated  senti- 
ments, none  of  those  appeals  to  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  are  the 
crowning  excellence  of  our  English  oratory.  Any  thing  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  laughed  down  by  Walpole,  as  sheer  affectation.  Even  patriotism,  which  is  too 
often  a  limited  and  selfish  virtue,  he  regarded  as  mere  pretense.  "Patriots,"  says 
he,  "  spring  up  like  mushrooms  !  I  eoul^  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  twenty-four 
hours.  I  have' raised  many  of  them  in  a  single  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  . 
an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot .'"  The  reasonings 
of  that  day  were  brief  and  pointed  ;  with  no  attempts  at  philosophy ;  with  but  little 
breadth  of  illustration  ;  with  scarcely  any  disposition  to  discuss  a  subject  in  its  prin- 
ciples. Parliamentary  speaking  was  literally  "a  keen  encounter  of  the  wits,"  in 
which  the  ball  of  debate  was  .tossed  to  and  fro  between  men  of  high  talent,  who 
perfectly  understood  e^ch  other's  motives,  and  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  twisting 
jFacts  and  arguments  to  serve  a  purpose.  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  day,  that  every 
thing  was  fair  in  politics. — -The  best  speeches  abounded  in  wit  and  sarcasm,  in  sly 
insinuations  or  cutting  invective,  all  thrown  off  with  a  light,  bold,  confident  air,  in 
racy  English,  and  without  any  apparent  efibrt.  The  language  of  debate  approached 
as  near  to  that  of  actual  conversation,  as  the  nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  flow  of 
continuous  discourse,  virould  permit.  It  was  direct  and  idiomatic  ;  the  language  of 
men  who  had  lived  in  the  society  of  Addison  and  Swift ;  and  who  endeavored  to 
unite  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  one  with  the  pungency  and  force  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  style  of  speaking  which  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  in  the  British  Senate  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  a  loftier  strain  of  eloquence  in  that  body  since 
the  days  of  Chatham,  it  is  stiU  (though  connected  with  more  thorough  discussion) 
the  style  which  is  cultivated  by  a  majority  of  speakers  down  to  the  present  day  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament. 


WYNDHAM  AND  WALP0LE  ON  THE  SEPTENNIAL  ACT. 

INTBODUCTION. 

The  Septennial  Act  was  passed  in  1716,  extending  the  duration  of  Parliaments  from  three  to  seyea 
years.  By  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  the  Act.was  made  .applicable  to  the  Parliament  that  passed 
it,  whose  members,  by  their  own  vote,  thus  add^d  four  years  to  their  tenure  of  office.  This  they  did  on 
the  ground  that  the  nation  had  just  emerged  from  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  that  the  publjc  mind  was 
still  in  BO  agitated  a  state,  as  to  render  the  exciting  scenes  of  a  general  election  hazardous  to  the  public 
safety.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  plea  (and  perhaps  most  men  at  the  present  day  would  unite 
with  Mr.  Hallam  in  justifying  the  measure),  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Septennial  Act, 
in  respect  to  subsequent  Parliaments,  were  strictly  legal. 

This  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  eighteen  years ;  and  Bolingbrdse,  who  planned  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  Opposition,  saw  that  a  motion  to  repeal  it  would  embarrass  the  ministry,  and  gratify  at  once 
the  landholders  and  the  mob.  The  landholders,  who  were  almost  to  a  man  Jacobites,  or  Tories,  would  be 
zealous  for  the  repeal,  since  they  were  not  only  indignant  at  the  Act,  as  <originally  directed  against  them- 
selves, but  had  found  by  experience,  that  it  was  greatly  for  their  interest  to  have  frequent  elections.  The 
influence  they  possessed  over  their  tenantry,  could  be  exerted  at  any  moment,  and  cost  them  little  or 
nothing.  This  influence  the  Whigs  in  power  could  overcome  only  at  an  enormous  expense.  Every  gen- 
eral election  was,  therefore,  a  scene  of  general  licentiousness  and  bribei^,  to  which  the  common  people 
looked  forward  as  their  harvest  season ;  and  so  vast  w  as  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  which  the  Whigs  were 
thus  subjected,  that  they  could  never  endure  it  if  the  elections  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Bolingbroke's  calculations,  if  the  Act  was  repealed,  the  Whigs  would  be  driven  from  power ; 
if  it  was  not  repealed,  they  would  be  loaded  with  the  resentment  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

There  was  a  part  of  the  Opposition,  however,  who  were  delicately  situated  in  respect  to  this  Act.  It 
was  a  measure  of  their  own.  They  had  argued  and  voted  for  it  as  essential  to  the  public  security.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Polteney  and  most  of  the  disaffected  Whigs ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  Bolingbroke 
succeeded  in  wheedling  or  driving  them  into  his. plan.  At  last,  however,  party  discipline  and  the  desire 
of  oJEce  prevailed.  The  motion  was  made  on  the  I3th  of  March,  1734,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  debates  in  English  history. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  William  W^yndbam,  the  ieader  of  the  Tories  in  the  House,  delivered 
what  was  undoubtedly  his  master-piece  of  eloquence.  This  speech;  however,  is  remembered  with  inter- 
est at  the  present  day,  only  on  account  of  the  altercation  to  which  it  gave  rise  between  him  and  Walpole.' 
He  closed  with  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  the  minister,  and  thus  drew  forth  a  reply  of  equal  bitterness, 
which  concluded  the  debate.  In  this  reply,  however,  Walpole,  instead  of  retaliating  upon  Wyndham, 
turned  adroitly  upon  Bolingbroke  as  the  real  author  of  all  the  maneuvers  against  him ;  and  while  he  thus 
threw  contempt  on  Wyndham,  by  treating  him  as  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  another,  he  inflicted  a  castiga- 
tion  upon  Bolingbroke  which,  for  stinging  effect  and  perfect  adherence  to  truth,  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
in  the  British  Parliament  This,  in  connection  with  the  attack  of  Wyndham,  will  now  be  given ;  and 
the  reader  will  observe  how  dexterously  Walpole,.  in  going  on,  as  he  does,  briefly  to  defend  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  argues  with  the  Tories  on  their  own  ground ;  showing  that  frequent  Parliaments  serve  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  democratic  principle  in  the  English  Constitution — a  thing  against  which  every  tme 
Tory  must  feel  himself  bound  to  contend.  ' 


SIR  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM'S-  ATTACK 

ON  SIK  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  DELWEKED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  THE 
REPEAL  OF  THE  SEPTENNIAL  ACT,  MARCH  13,  1734, 


[Mr.  Wyndham,  after  dwelling  on  a  variety 
of  arguments  (chiefly  in  reply  to  others),  which, 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  are  of  bat  lit- 

>  Wyndham  was  born  in  1887,  of  an  ancient  fam- 
ily, and  was  heir  to  one  of  the  richest  baronetcies 
in  England.  He  entered  Parliament  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  immediately  attached  himself  to 
Bolingbroke,  under  whose  instruction  he  soon  be- 
came expert  in  all  the  arts  of  oratory  aa^  intrigue., 


tie  interest  at  the  present  day,  concluded  in  the 
following  manner :] 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  in  this  House,  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  given  to  prophecies,  therefore  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  prpphesy ;  but  I  may  sttp- 
pose  a  case,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened, may  possibly  happen.  Let  us  then  sup. 
pose,  sir,  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  vir- 
tue or  hoBOt,  of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  a 
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mean  fortune,  raised  to  be  chief  minister  of  state 
by  the  conourrence  of  many  whimsical  events ; 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  anybut  creatures  of 
his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honor' ;  ignorant 
of  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  consult- 
ing nothing  but  that  of  enriohingand  aggrand- 
izing hifrjself  and  his  favoritbs ;  in  foreign  affairs, , 
trusting  none  but  those  whose  education  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  have  such  knowledge 
or  such  qualifications,  as  can  either  be  of  serv- 
ice to  their  country,  or  give  any  weight  or  credit 
to  theiir  negotiations.  Let  us  suppose  the  true 
interest  of  the  Wation,  by  such  meahs;  neglected 
or  niisunderstood ;  her  honor  and  credit  lost ; 
her  trade  insulted ;  her  merchants  plundered ; 
and  her  sailors  murdered:  and  all  thes?  things 
overlooked,  only  lor  fear  his  administration  should 
be  endangered.  Suppose  him,  next,  possessed 
of  great  wealth,  the.- plunder  of  the  nation,  with 
a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most  of  their 
seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the 
expense  of  the  public , treasure.  In  such  a  Par- 
liament, let  us  suppbse  attempts  made  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct,  or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
distress  he  has  brought  upon  it ;  and  when  lights 
proper  for  attaining  those  ends  are  called  for,  j 
not  perhaps  for  the  information  of  the  particular 
gentlemen  who  call  for  them,  but  because  noth- 
ing can  b,e  done  -in  a  parliamentary  way,  till 
these  things  be  in  a  proper  way  laid  before  Par- 
liament j  suppose  these  lights  refused,  these  rea- 
sonable requests  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority 
of  his  creatures,  wliom  he  retains  in  daily  pay, 
or  engages  in  his  particular  interest,  by  granting 
t&em  those  posts  and  places  vfhich  ought  never  , 


to  be  given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic. Upon  this  scandalous  victory,  let  us  sup. 
pose  this  chief  miiiister  pluming  himself  in  defi. 
ances,  because  he  finds  he  haS  got  a  Parliament, 
like  a  packed  jurj',  ready  to  acquit  Him  at  all 
adventures.  Let  us  further  suppose  him  arrived' 
to  that  degree  of  insolence  and  arrogance,  as  to 
domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families, 
all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the 
nation,  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  ow;n,  ridi- 
culing* it  in  others,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy 
or  corrupt  it  iii  all. 

I  am  still  not  prophesying,  sir;  I  am  only 
supposing ;  and  the  case  I  am  going  to  suppose 
I  hope  never  will  happen.  But  with  such  a 
minister  and  such  a  Parliament,  let  us  suppose  a 
prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of  true 
information,  or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant 
and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and  the 
interest  of  his  people ;  weak,  and  hurried  away 
by  unbounded  ambition  and  insatiable  avarice. 
This  case,  sir,  has  never  yet  happened  in  this 
nation.  I  hope,  I  say,  it  wilfnever  exist.  But 
as  it  is  possible  it  may,  could  there  any  greater 
curse  happen  to  ^a  nation,  than  such  a  prince  oil 
the  throne,  advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such 
a  minister,  and  that  minister  supported,  by  such 
a  Parliament  ?  The  nature  of  mankind  can  not 
be  altered  by  human  laws ;  the  existence  of  such 
a  prince  or  such  a  minister  we  can  not  prevent 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  existence  of  such 
a  Parliament  I  think  we  may.  .And  as  such  a 
Parliament  is  much  more  likely  to  exist,  and  may 
do  more  mischief  while^  the  septennial  law  re- 
inains  in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed,  therefore 
I  am  most  heartily  for  the  repeal  of  it. 


SPEECH 

OF  SIR  EOBEET  WALPOLE  ON  ^  MOTION  TO  REPEAL  THE  SEPTENNIAL  BILL,  DELIVERED  IN 
THIS, HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  1734,  IN  REPLY  TO  SIR  WILLUM  WYNDHAM. 


Siii,.^rdo  assure  you,  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
troubled  you  on  this-ocoasit)n.  But  such  inci- 
dents now  generally  happen  toward  the  end  of 
our  debates,  nothing  at  all  relating  to  thei  sub- 
ject ;  and  gentlemen  make  such  suppositions 
(meaning  some  person,  or  perhaps,  as  they  say, 
no  person  now  in  being),  and  talk  so  much  of 
wicked  ministers,  domineering  ministers,  minis- 
ters pluming  themselves  in  defiapces — which 
terms,  and  such  like,  have  been  of  late  so  much 
made  use  of  in  this  House^-that  if  they  really 
meah  nobody  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
yet  it  must  be  suppo;sed-they  at  least  mean  to  call 
upon  some  gentleman  in  this  House  to  make 
them  a  reply.  I  hope,  therelbre,  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  draw  a  "pieture  ill'  iny  turn ;  and  I  may 
likewise  say,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  any  particular  person  no'w  in  being. 
When  gentlemen  talk  of  ministers  abandoned  to 
all  sense  of  virtue  or  honor,  other  gentlenien 
may,  I  am  sure,  with  equal  justice,  and,'  I  think; 
more  justly,  speak  of  anti-m'iniSters'  and  mock- 
patriots,  who  never  had  either  virtue  or  honor  ;■ 
but  in  the  whole  course  of  their  opposition  are 


actuated  only  by  motives  of  envy,  and  of  resent- 
ment against  those  who  have  disappointed  them 
in  their  views,  or,  may  not  perhaps  haTe  com- 
plied with  all  their  desires. 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  too  suppose,  and  the 
House  being  cleared,  I  am  sure  no  one  that  hears 
me  can  come  within  the  description  of  the  per- 
son I  am  to  suppose.  Let  us  suppose  in  this, 
or  in  some  other  unfortunate  country,  an  anti- 
minister,  -who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  so  great 
and  extensive,  parts, ,  and  of  so  many  eminent 
qualifications",  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
only  person  in  the  kiiigdom  capable  to  conduct 
,  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore 
christening  every  ether  gentleman  \vho  has  the 
honor  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  by 
the  name  of  Blunderer.  Suppose  this  fincgen- 
tleman  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his 
party  some  persons  really  qf  fine  partSj  of  an- 
cient families,  and  of  great  fortunes,  .and  others 
of  desperate  views,  arising  from  disappointed  and 
malicious  hearts  ;  all  these  gehtleraen.  With  re- 
spect to  their  political  behavior,  moved  by  him, 
and  by  him  solely ;  all  they  say,  either  in  priv&fe 
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or  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  words  he 
has  put  into  their  mouths,  and  a  spitting  out  of 
that  venom  which  he  has  infused  into  them ;  and 
yet  we  may  suppose  this  leader  not  really  liked 
by  any,  even  of  those  who  so  blindly  follow  him, 
and  hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  will 
suppose  this  anti-minister  to  be  in  a  country 
■Where  he  really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where  he 
could  not  have  been  b\it  by  an  effect  of  too  mdch 
goodness  and  mercy ;  yet  endetivoring,  with  all 
his  might  and  with  all  his  art,  to  destroy  the 
fountain  from  whence  that  mercy  flowed.  In 
that  country  suppose  him  continually  contract- 
ing friendships  and  familiarities  with  the  em- 
bassadors of  those  princes  who  at  the  time  hap- 
pen to  be  most  at  enmity  with  his  own ;  and 
if  at  any  time  it  should  happen  to  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  any  of  tho^e  foreign  ministers  to  have  a 
secret  divulged  to  them,  which  might  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  his  native  country,  as  well  as  to  all 
its  friends ;  suppose  this  foreign  minister  applj'- 
ing  to  him,  and  he  answering,  "  I  will  get  it 
you ;  tell  me  but  what  you  want,  I  will  endeav- 
or to  procure  it  for  you."  UpoiMthis  he  puts  a 
speech  or  two  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  creat- 
ures, or  some  of  his  new  converts.  What  he 
wants  is  moved  for  in  Parliament,  ahd  wheli  so 
very  reasonable  a  request  as  this  is  refused,  sup- 
pose him  and  his  creatures  and  tools,  4)y  his  ad- 
vice, spreading  the  alarm  over  the  whole  nation, 
and  crying  out,  "  Gentlemen,  our  oonutry  is  at 
present  involved  in  many  dangerous  difficulties, 
all  which  we  would  have  ejctricated  you'  from, 
but  a  wicked  minister  and  a  corrupt  majority 
refused  us  the  proper  materials  V'  And  "upon 
"this  scandalous  victory,"  this  ministei"  became 
so  insolent  as  "  to  plume  himself  in  defiances !" 
Let  us  further  suppose  this  anti-minister  to  have 
traveled,  and  at  every  court  where  he  was,  think- 
ing himself  the  greatest  minister,  and  making  it 
his  trade  to  betray  the  secrets  of  every  court 
where  he  had  before  been ;  void  of  all  faith  or 
honor,  and  betraying  every  master  he  ever  serv- 
ed. I  could  carry  my  suppositions  a  great  deal 
further,  and  I  may  say  I  mean  no  person' now  in 
being  ;  but  if  we  can  suppose  such  a  one,  can 
there  be  imagined  a  greater  disgrace  to  human 
nature  than  such  a  wretch  as  this  ?' 


I  "How  mnst  Wyndham  and  Palteney,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  "have  quailed  before  this  terrible  in- 
vective !  How  mast  it  liave  wrung  the  haughty 
sod  of  Bolingbroke !"  Every  word  of  it  was  true. 
While  Secretary  of  State  under  ttueen  Anne,  he 
maintained  a  treasonable  Correspondence  with  the 
Pretender,  though  he  contrived,  at  the  tiine,  to  rain- 
ceal  the  evidence,  which  has  since  been  made  pub- 
lic. On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  iied  to  Prance, 
and  was  made  the  Pretender's  Secretary  of  State. 
Having  quarreled  with  his  new  master,  after  sonie 
yeai-s,  such  were  his  powers  of  insinuation,  that  he 
obtained  a  pardon  from  George  I,  and  was  thus  I'e- 
stored  to  a  country  "  where  he  could  not  have  been, 
but  by  the  effect  of  too  much  goodness  and  mercy." 
Ilere  he  did  the  very  things  described  by  Walpole ; 
his  friends  did  not  deny  it,  or  attempt  his  defense, 
.^s  he  soon  after  gave  up  the  contest,  and  annoiinoed 
his  intention  to  quit  Bn'gland  forever,  it  has  been 
C 


Now,  to  be  serious,  and  to  talk  really  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  Though  the  question  has  been 
already  so  fully  and  so  ^andsomely  opposed 
by  ray  worthy  friend  tinder  the  gallery,  by  the 
learned  gentleman  near  me,  and  by  several  oth- 
ers, that  there,  is  no  great  occasion  to  say  any 
thin^  further  against  it ;  yet,  as  some  new  mat- 
ter has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  since  "that  time  spoke  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  I  hope  the  House  will  in- 
dulge mfe  the  liberty  of  giving  some  of  those  rea- 
sons which  induce  me  to  be  against  the  motion. 

In  general,  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  nature 
df  our  constitution  seems  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken by  the.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  fa- 
vor of  this  motion.  It  is  certain  that  ours  is  a 
mixed  government ;  and  the  perfection  of  pur 
constitution  consists  in  this,  that  the  monarchic- 
al, aristooratical,  and  democratical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  mixed  and  interwoven  in  ours,  so 
as  to  give  us  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without 
subjecting  us  to  the  dangers  and  inconvenience^ 
of  either.  The  democratical  form  of  government, 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  now  occasion  to 
take  notice  of,  is  liable  to  these  inconveniences, 
that  they^re  generally  too  tedious  in  their  com- 
ing to  any  rfisolutioh,  and  seldom  brisk  and  ex- 
peditious- enough'  in  carrying  their  resolutions 
into  exisoutipn.  That-they  are  always  wavering 
i;i  their  resolutions,  and  never  steady,  in  any  of 
the  measures  they  resolve  to  pursue ;  and  that 
they  are  often  involved  in,  factions,  seditions,  and 
iiisurreotions,  which  expose  them  to  be  made 
the  tools,  if  not  thcf  prey  of  their  nfeighbors. 
Therefore,  in  all  the  regulations  wp  make  with 
respect  to  our  constitutipn,'  we  are  to  guard 
against  running  too,  much  into  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  properly  called  democratical. 
This  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  trien- 
nial law,  and  will  again  be  the  eflTeot,  if  it  should 
ever  be  restored. 

That  triennial  elections  would^  make  our  gov- 
ernment too  tedious  in  all  their  resolves  is  evi- 
dent ;  because,,  in  sueh  ease,  no  prudent  admih- 
istration  would  ever  resolve  upon  any  measure 
of  consequence  till  they  had  felt,  not  only  the 
pulse  of  the  Parliament,  but  the  pulse  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ministers  of  state  would  always  labor 
utider  this  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of  state 
must  not  be  immediately  divulged,  their  enemies 
(and  enemies  they  will  always  have)  would  have 
a  handle  for  exposing  their  measures,  and  render- 
ing them  disagrepable  to  the  people,  and  there- 
by carrying  perhaps  a  new  election  against  thelm, 
before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  justify- 
ing their  measures,  by  divulging  those  facts  and 
circumstances  from  whence  the  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures  would  clearly  appear. 

Then  it  is  by  experience  well  known,  that  what 
is  called  the  pppulace  of  every  country  are  apt  to 


understood  that  this  speech  of  Walpole  drove  hi^i 
from  the  country.  Lord  Mahon  has  indeed  shown 
that  he  had  other  reasons  for  going ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  Walpole's  invective  was  not  one  im- 
portant cause,  by  destroying  all  his  hopes  of  future 
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be  too  much  elated  jvith  success,  and  too  much 
dejected  with  every  misfortune. ,  This  makes 
them  wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of 
state,  and  never  long  of  the  same  mind.  And 
as  this  House  is  chosen  by  the  free  and  unbiased 
voice  of  the  people  in  general,  if  this  choice  were 
so  often  renewed,  we  mighf  expect  that  this 
House  would  be  as  wavering  and  as  unsteady 
as  the  people  usually  are.  And  it  being  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation 
without  the  concurrence  of  this  House,  the  min- 
isters would  always  be  obliged  to  comply,  and 
consequently  would  be  obliged  to  change  their 
meas,)ires  as  oitertas  the  people  qhanged  their 
minds. 

With  septennial  Parliaments  we  are  not  ex- 
posed to  either  of  these  misfortunes,  because,  if 
the  .ministers,  after  having  felt  the. pulse  of  the 
Parliament  (which  they  cap  always  soon.do),  rer 
solve  upon  any  measures,  they  have  generally 
tinieenough,  before  the  new  election  comes  on, 
to  give  the  people  proper  infoririation,.  in  order 
to  show  them  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  tljey  have  pursued.  And  if  the  people 
should  at  any  time  be  too  much  elated  or  too 
much  dejected,  or  should,  withput  a  cause,  change 
their  minds,  thosek  at  the  helm  of  affairs  have  time 
to  set  them  rig^t  before  a  new  election  comes  on. 

As  to  faction  and  sedition,  J  will  grant,  that 
in  monarchical  and  aristooratioal  governments, 
it  generally  arises  from  violence  and  oppression ; 
but  in  popular  or  mixed  governments,  it  always 
arises  from  the  peopleJs  havi;ig  too  great  a  share 
in  the  government, .  {"or  in  all  countries,  and  in 
all,  governments,  theri  always  will  be  niany  fac- 
tious and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at 
rest,  either  in  power  or  out  of  power.  When  in 
power  they  are  never  easy,  unless  every  man 
submits  entirely  to  their  directions;  and  when 
out  of  poWer,  they  are  always  working,  and  in- 
triguing, against  those  that  are  in,,  without  any 
regard  to  justic^,  or  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. In  popular  goveiriiments  such,  men  have 
too  much  game.  They  have  too  many  oppor- 
tunities for  working  upon  arid  corrupting  the 
minds  of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  thein  a-  bad 
impression  pf,  and'  to  raise  discontents  against 
those  that  have  the  management  of  the  public 
affairs  for  the  tim6 ;  and  these  discontents  often 
break  but  into  seditions  emd  insurrections.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  our  misfortune,  if  our 
Parliarnents  were  either  annual  or  triennial-  By 
such  frequent  elections,  there  would  be  so  much 
power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the' people,  as 
would  destroy  that  equal  mixture,  which  is  the 
beauty  of  our  constitution.  In  short,  our  gov- 
ernment would  really  become  a  democratical 
government,  and  might  from  thencf  very  prob- 
ably diverge  into,  a  tyrannical;  Therefore,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  constitution,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  falling  under  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power,  we  ought  to  preserve  this  law,  which  I' 
really  think  has  brought  our  constitution  to  a 
more  equal  mixtuf4,  and  consequently  to  a  great- 
er perfeetiani,  than  it  was  ever  in  before  that  law 
took  place 


As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  if  it  wej  e  pos- 
sible to  influence,  by  such  base  means,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors,  of  Great  Britain,  to  choose 
such  men  as  would  probably  igive  up  their  lib- 
erties— if  it  were  possible  to  influence,  by  such 
means,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  House 
to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er— I  should  readily  allow,  that  the  calculations 
made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  were 
just,  and  their  inference  true.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  of  these  is, possible.  As  the 
members  of  this  House  generally  are,  and  must 
always  be,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in 
their  country,. is  it, possible  to  suppose  that  any 
of  them  could,  by  a  pension  or  a  post,  be  influ- 
enced to  consent  to  th&  overthrow  of  our  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  what 
he  got,  but  of  what  he  before  had,  would  be  ren- 
dered .altogether  precarious  ?  I  wUI  allow,  that 
with  respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  high- 
er or  lower,  generally  in  proportion  to,  the  virtue 
of  the  man  who  is  to  be  bribed ;  but  it  must  like- 
wise he  granted  that  the  humor  he  happens  to 
be  in  at  the  time,  and  the  spirit  he  happens  to 
be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great,  deal  to  his  virtue. 
When  no  encroachments  are  made  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people.  When  the  people  do  not 
think  thernselves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be 
many  of  the  electors  who,  by  a  bribe  of  ten  guin- 
eas, might  be  induced  to  vote  for  one  candidate 
rather  than  another.  But  if  the  court  were  mak- 
ing any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  a  proper  spirit  would,  without  doubt, 
arise  in  the  nation ;  and  in  such  a  case  I  am  per- 
suaded that  none,|Or  very  few,  even  of  such  elect- 
ors, could  be  induced  to  vote  for  a  court  candi- 
date— no,  not  for  ten  times  the  sum. 

There  may  be  some  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  nation ;  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be 
some.  But  it  is  no  proof  of  it  that  strangers 
[i.  e.,  non-residents]  are  sometimes  chosen;  for 
a  man  may  have  so  much  natural  influence  over 
a  borough  in  his  neighborhood,  as  to  be  able, to 
prevail  with  them  to  choose  any  person  he  pleas- 
es to  recommend.  And  if  upon  such  recom- 
mendation they  choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends, 
who  are  perhaps  strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from 
thence  to  be  inferred  that  the  two  strangers  were 
chosen  their  representatives  by  the  means  of  brib- 
ery and  corruption. 

To  insinuate  that  money  may  be  issued  from 
the  public  treasury  for  bribing  elections,  is  really 
something  very  extraordinary^  especially  in  those 
gentlemen  w^io.know  how  many  checks  are  upon 
every  shilling  that  can  be  Issued  from  thence ; 
and  how  regularly  the  money  granted  in  one 
year  for  the  service  of  the  nation  must  always 
be  accounted  for  tlie  very  next  session  in  this 
House,  and  likewise  in  the  other,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  call  for  any  such  account.'  And  as  to 
gentlemen  in  office,  if  they  have  any  advantiige 
dver  country  gentlemen,  in  having  soraetbing 
else  to  (lepend  on  besides  their  own  private  for- 

'  Walpole's  notioriouB  system  of  bribeiy  was  cer- 
tainly not  conducted  in  so  bungling  a  manner. 
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tunes,  they  have  likewise  many  disadvantages. 
They  are  obliged  to  live  here  at  London  with 
their  families,  by  which  they  are  put  to  a  much 
greater  expense,  than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortune 
who  live  in  the  country.  This  lays  them  under 
a  very  great  disadvantage  in  supporting  their  in- 
terest in  the  country.  The  country  gentleman, 
by  living  among  the  electors, -and  purchasing  the 
necessaries  for  his  family  from  thfim,  keeps  up 
an  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  them, 
without  putting  himself  to  any  extraordinary 
charge.  Whereas  a  gentleman  who  lives  in 
London  has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance and  correspphdenoe  among  his  friends 
in  the  country,  but  by  going  down  once  or  twibe 
a  year,  at  a  very  extraordinary  expense,  and,  oft- 
en without  any  other  business ;  so  that  we  may 
conclude,  a  gentleman  in  offio6  can  not,  even  in 
seven  years,  save  much  for  distributing  in  ready 
money  at  the  time  of  an  election.  And  I  really 
believe,  if  the  fact  Were  narrowly  inquired  into, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  gentleinen  in  office  are 
as  little  guilty  of  bribing  their  electors,  with  ready 
money,  as  any  other  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom.     ' 

That  there  are  ferments  often  raised  among 
the  people  without  any  just  cause',  is  what  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  controverted,  since  very  late 
experience  may  convince  us  of  the  contrary. 
Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was  raised 
in  the  nation  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  late 
Queen's  reign  ?  And  it  is  well  known  what  a 
fatal  change  in  t^le  affairs  of  this  nation  was  in- 
troduced, or  at  IjBast  confirmed,  by  an  election 
coming  on  while- the  nation  was  in  that  ferment.^ 
Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was  raised  in 
the  nation  soon  after  his  late  Majesty's  accesr 
sion  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed 
to  come  on  while  the  natibn  was  in-that  ferment, 
it  might  perhaps  have  had  as  fatal  effects  as  the 
former.  But,  thank  God,  this  Was  wisely  pro- 
vided  against  by  the  very  law  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  repealed. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  enacting  that  law  now  no  longer  exists. 
I  can  not  admit  that  the  motive  they  mean,  was 
the  chief  motive;  but  even  that  motive  is  very 


far  from  having  entirely  ceased.  Can  gentlemen 
imagine,  that  in  the  spirit  raised  in  the  nation 
[against  the  Excise  Bill]  not  above  a  twelve- 
month since,  Jacobitism  and  disaffection  to  the 
present  government  had ,  no  share  ?  Perhaps 
some  who  might  wish  well  to  the  present  estab- 
lishment, did  co-operate  ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  but 
they  were  the  first  movers  of  that' spirit ;  but  it 
can  not  be  supposed  that  the  spirit  then  raised 
should  have  grown  up  to  such  a  ferment,  merely 
from  a  proposition  which  was  honestly,  and  fair- 
ly laid  before  the  Parliament,  and  left  entirely  to 
their  determination!  No;  the  spirit  was  per- 
haps begun  by  those  who  are  truly  friends  to  the 
illustrious  family  we  have  now  upon  the  throne. 
But  it  was  raised  to  a  much  greater  height  than, 
I  believe,  even  they  designed,  by  Jacobites,  and 
such  as  are  epemies  to  our  present  establishment ; 
who  thought  they  never  had  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  brihging  about  what  they  had  so  long  and  so 
unsuccfeslsfully  wished  for,  than  that  which  had 
been  furnished  them  by  those  who  first  raised 
that  spirit.  I  hope  the  people  have  now  in  a 
great  measure  come  to  themselves ;  arid  therefore 
I  doubt  not  but  the  next  elections  will  show,  that 
when  they  are  left  to  judge  coolly,  they  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  real  and  the  pretended 
friends  to  the  government.  But  I  must  say,  if 
the  ferment  tlien  raised  in  the  nation  had  not  al- 
ready greatly  subsided,  I  should  have  thought 
a  new  election  a  very  dE^ngerous  experiment. 
And  as  such  ferments  may  hereafter  often  hap- 
pen, I  must  think  that  frequent  elections  will  al- 
ways be  dangerous;  fori  which*  reason,  in  so  far 
as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  ?hall,  I;  believe,  at  all 
times  think  it  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to 
repeal  the  Septennial  Bill.      - 


The  motion  for  repeal  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  bill  has  remained  untouched 
down  to  the  present  time.  Most  reflecting  men 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  "  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  unaccompanied  by  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  Constitutibn  of  the  elective 
body,  would  have  been  an  unmixed  curse  to  the 
country." 


SPEECH 


OF  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  ADDRESSING  THE  KING  FOR  HIS  REMOVAL,  DE- 
LIVERED IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  FEBRUARY,  1741. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The  unpopularity  of  Walpple  was  greatly  increased  by  the  disasters  of  the  Spanish  war,  all  of  which 
were  ascribed  to  his  bad  management  or  want  of  preparation.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  decided,  early 
ill  1741,  on  the  extreme  measure  of  proposing  an  address  to  fhe  King  for  his  removal.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
-Sandys,  who  was  designated  to  take  thd  lead,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  eifect  on  the  lltb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1741.  Walpole  rose  immediately  and  thanked  him  for  the  information.  He  went  on  with  gi'eat 
calmness  and  dignity,  to  assure  the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  every  charge  that  could  be_  brought 


3,  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  ferment  created 
by  th^  trial  of  Sacheverell,  and  the  fall  of  the'  Whig 
administration  of  Godolphin,  Somers,  &.C.,  conse- 
quent thereon.    This  change  of  ministry  led  to  the 


Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  English  gained  far 
less,  and  their  opponents  more,  than'  had  been 
generally  expected  under  the-  Whig  administra- 
tion.' 
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against  him ;  that  he  desired  no  favor,  bat  ifimply  a  fair  hearing ;  and  concladed  by  laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  declaring,  in  the  words  of  bis  favorite  Horace,  that  be  was  "  conscious  of  no  crime,  and  dreaded 
no  accusation."'  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  motion  was  made;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  public 
expectation,  that  the  galleries  were  filled  before  daybreak,  and  many  of  the  members  took  their  places 
in  the  House  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  secure  themselves  a  seat.  At  one  o'clock,  when  the  debate 
opened,  nearly  five  hundred  members  of  Parliament  were  present. 

On  bringing  forward  his  motion,  Sandys,  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and  considerable  ability,  went  over 
all  the  charges  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  t^rged  against  the  minister.  As  to  none  of  them  did  he 
attempt  any  new  proofs  ;  and  nearly  all  were,  of  that  general  nature  whfch  would  certainly  justify  inquiry, 
bdt  hardly  authorize  any  decisive  action.'  His  main  argument,  after  all,  was,  that  Walpole  had  been  at 
the  head  of  affairs  for  twenty  years,  Spd  that  the  pepple'were  tired  of  him  as  a  minister,  and  hated  him 
as  a  man.  He  ended  by  sayihg,  "I  have  not,  at  jftesent,  any  occasion  for  showing  that  the  Favorite  I  am 
now  complaining  of  has  been  gpilty  of  heinous  crimes,  yet  I  will  jay  that  there  is  a  very  general  suspicion 
against  him;  that  this  suspicion  is  justified  by  the  present  situation  of  onr  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  any  proper  discovery  should  'be  made  as  long  as  he  is  in 
possession  of.all  the  proofs,  and  has  the  distribution  of  all  the  penalties  the  crown  can  inflict,'as  wdU  as 
of  all  the  favors  the  crown  can  bestow.  Reinove  him  from  the  King's  councils  and  presence ;  remove 
him  from  those  high  offices  and  power  he  is  now  possessed  of.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  aSy  crimes,  the 
proofs  may  then  be  come  at,  and  the  witnesses  against  him  will  not  be  afraid  to  appear.  Till  you  do  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  is  guilty  or  ii^nocent;  and,  considering  fb6  universal  clamor 
against  him,  it  is  high  time  to 'reduce  him  to  such  a  condition'' that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  fair,  an  impar- 
tial, and  a  strict  account.  If  he  were  conscious  of  his  being  entirely  innocent,  and  had  a  due  regard  to 
the  security  and  glory  of  his  master  and  sovereign,  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  j)ut  himself  into  this 
condition  long  before  this  time.  Since  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  do  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  do  it 
for  him ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  conclude  with  moving,  '  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Maj- 
esty, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  right  honorable  Sir  Bobert  'Walpole,  knight  of 
theffnost  noble  order  of  the  garter,  first  commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  excheq- 
uer, chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  oneipf  his  Majesty's  most  honorable  privy  conn- 
cil,  from  his  Majesty's  presence  and  councils  forever.' " 

A  few  days  after,  'Walpole  made  a  speech  of  four  hours,  in  reply  to  Sandys  and  others,  by  whom  he  had 
been  attacked.  We  have  only  an  imperfect  outline  of  his  argument  in  the  speech  given  below,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  introductory  part  and  the  conclusion  are  very  nearly  in  his  own  words. 


SPEECH,   &o. 


Ii*  has  been  observed  by  several  gentlemen,  in 
vindication  of  this  motion,  that  if  it  should  be 
carried,. neither  my  life,  liberty,  nor  estate. 'will 
be  affected.  But  do  the  honorable  gentlemen 
consider  my  character  and  reputation  as~of  no 
moment?  Is  it  no  iqiputation  to  be  arraigned 
before  this  House,  in  whjdh  I  have  s^t  forty 
years,  and  to  nave'  my  name  transmitted  to  pos- 


'  In  quoting  the  woi'ds  of  Horace  (Epistle  I.,  61), 
Walpole  gave  them  thus: 

Nil  conacire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpa. 
Pulteney,  who  sat  by,  cried  out,  "Your  Latin  is  as 
bad  as  your  logic!"  "Nulla  pallescere  culpa!" 
Walpole  defended  his  quotation,  and  offered  to  bet 
a  guinea  on  its  correctness.  The  question  was  ac- 
cordingly referred  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hardinge,  clerk 
of  the  House,  whose  extraordinary  erudition  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all,. and  he  at  once  decided  in  favor 
of  Pulteney.  'Waipole  tossed  him  the  guinea,  and 
Pulteney,  as  he  caught  it,  held  it  up  before  the 
House,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the  only  money  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  treasury  for  many  years,  and  it  shall 
he  the  last."  He  kept  the  guihea  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  as  a  memento  of  this  occurrence,  and  left  it  to 
his  children,  with  a  paper  stating  how  it  was  won, 
and'adding,  "This  guinea  I  desire  may  he  kept  as 
an  heir4oom.  It  will  prove  to  my  posterity  the  use 
of  knowing  Latin,  and  will  encouri^ge  them  in,  their 
learning."  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  medal-room 
of  the  British  Museum. 


terity  with  disgrace  and  infamy?  I  will  not 
conceal  my  sentiments,  that  to  be  named  in  Par- 
liament as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  great  concern.  But  I  have  the  satisfaction, 
at  the  same  tim§,  to  reflect,  that  the  impression 
to  be  made  de'pends  upon  the  consistency  of  the 
charge  and  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors. 

Had  the  charge  been  reduced  to  specific  alle- 
gations, I  should  "have  felt  myself  called  upon  for 
a  spec^fip  defense.  Had  I' served  a  weak  of 
wicked  master,  and  irapKoilly  obeyed  his  dic- 
tates, obedience  to  his  commands  must  have  been 
my  only  justification. '  But  as  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  a  master  who  wants  no 
bad  ministers,  and  would  have  hearkened  to 
none,  my  defense  must  rest  on  my  own  conduct. 
The  consciousness  of  innocence  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient support  against  my  present  prosecutors. 
A  further  justification  is  derived  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the.  views  and  abilities  of  the  prosecu- 
tors. Had  I  been  guilty  of  great  enormities, 
they  -want  neither  zeal  and  inolinatiDn  to  bring 
thern. forward,  nor  aibility  to  place  them  in  the 
most  prominent  point  of  view.  But  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  my  own  experience  copVinqes 
me  that  none  can  be  justly  imputed. 

I  must  therefore  ask  the  gentlemen,  From 
•whence  does  this  attack  proceed?  From  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  parties  combined 
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against  rae,  who  may  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es, the  Boys,  the  riper  Patriots,  and  the  Tories.' 
The  Tories  I  can  easily  forgive.  They  have  un- 
willingly come  into  the  measure;  and  they  do 
me  honor  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  remove  me, 
as  their  only  obstacle.  What,  then,  is  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  these  premises*  That 
demerit  with  my  'opponents  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  merit- with  others.'  But,  my  great  and 
principal  crime  is  my  long  continuance  in  office  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  long  exclusion  of  those 
who  now  complain  against  me.  This  is  the  hei- 
nous offense  which  exceeds  all  others.  I  keep 
from  them  the  possession  of  that  power,  those 
honors,  and  those  emoluments,  to  which  they  so 
ardently  and  pertinaciously  aspire.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  a  party  war ;  but  in  carrying  on  that  war,  all 
principles'  and  rules  of  justice  should  not  be  de- 
parted from.  The  Tories  must  confess  that  the 
most  obnoxious  persons  have  felt  few  instances 
of  extra-judicial  power.-  Wherever  they  have 
been  arraigned,  a  plain  charge  has  been  exhib- 
ited against  them.  They  have  had  an  impartial 
trial,  and  have  been  permitted  to  make  their  de- 
fense. And  will  they,  who  have  experienced 
this  fair  and  equitable  mode  of  proceeding,  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  establish  this  fatal  precedent  of  parliament- 
ary inquisition?  Whom  would  they  conciliate 
by  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  principle  and  pre- 
cedent? 

Can  it  be  fitting  in  them  [thfe  Tories],  who 
have  divided  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  to 
share  it  with,  those  who  now  appear  as  their 
competitors?  With  the  men  of  yesterday,  the 
boys  in  {)olitios,  who  would  be  absolutely  con- 
temptible did  not  their  audacity  render  them  de- 
testable ?  With  the  mock  patriots,  whose  prac- 
tice and  professions  prove  their  selfishness  and 
malignity ;  Who  threatened  to  pursue  me  to  de- 
struction-, and  who  have  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  their  object?  These  men,  under  the 
name  of  Separatists,  presume  to  tall  themselves 
exclusively  the  nalioa  attd  the  people,  and  under 
that  character  eissume  all  power.  ■  In  their  es- 
timation, the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  a 
faction,  and  they  are  the  government.  Upon 
these  principles. they  threaten  the  destruction  of 
all  authority,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to 
judge,  direct,  and  resist  all  legal  magistrates. 
They  withdraw  from  Parliament  because  they 
succeed  in  nothing ;  and  then  attribute  their  want 
of  success,  not  to  its  true  cause,  their  own  want 
of  integrity  and  iinportance,  but  to  the  effect  of 
places,  pensions,  and  corruption.'     May  it  not 


1  By  the  Boys  he  means  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  ic,  who 
were  recently  from  college,  with  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  and  much  under  the  influence  of  Pulteney 
and  others  of  more  mature  age,  who  were  tlje  "riper 
Patriots." 

'  This  refers  to  a  secession  from  the  House  head- 
ed by  Wyndham,  after  the  debate  on  'the  Spanish 
convention  in  1739.  It  placed  those  who  withdrew 
in  a  very  awkward  and  even  ridicalous  position, 
from  which  they  were  glad  to  escape  with  cpbsist- 


be  asked  on  this  point,  Are  the  people  on  the 
court  side  more  united  than  on  the  other  ?  Are 
not  the  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Patriots  equally 
determiped?  What  makes  this  strict  union? 
What  cements  this  heterogeneous  mass  ?  Party 
engagements  and  personal  attachments.  How- 
ever different  their  views  and  jjrinoiples,  they  all 
agr^e  in  opposition.  The  Jacobites  distress  the 
government  they  would  subvert ;  the  Tories  con- 
tend for  party  prevalence  and  power.  The  Pa- 
triots, from  discontent  and  disappointment,  would 
change  the  mlnistr}^',  that  themselves  may 'ex- 
clusively succeed.  They  have  la"bpred  this  point 
twenty  years  unsuccessfully.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  longer  delay.  They  clamor  for  change 
of  measures,  but  mean  only  change  of  ministers. 
In  party  contests,  why  should  not  both  sides 
be  equally  steady?  Dbes  not  a  Whig'adminis- 
tration  as  vvell  deserve  the  support  of  the  Whigs 
as  the  contraiy  ?  Why  is  not  prindplejhe  ce- 
ment in  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  especially 
when  my- opponents  confess  th^t  all  is  leveled 
against  one  man  ?  Why  this  one  man  ?  Be- 
oause'they  think,  vainly,  nobody  else  could  with- 
stand them.  All  others  are  treated  as  tools  and 
vassals.  The  one  is  the  corrupter ;  the  num- 
bers corrupted.  But  whence  this  cry  of  corrup- 
tion, and  exclusive  claim  of  honorable  distinct 
tion?  Compare  the  estates,  characters,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Commons  on  one  side  with  those  on 
the  other.  Let  the  matter  be  fairly  investigated. 
Survey  and  examine  the  individuals  who  usually 
suppprt  the  measures  of  governhtient,  and  those 
who  are  in  opposition.  Let  us  see  to  whose  side 
the  balance  preponderates.  Look  round  both 
Houses,  and  see  to  whioh'side  the  balance  of  Vir- 
tue and  talents  preponderates  !  Are  all  these 
on  one  side,  and  riot  on  the  other  ?  Or  are  &H 
these  to  be  oounterbslanced  by  an  affected  claim 
to  the  exclusive  title  of  patriotism  ?  Gentlemen 
'hav;e  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotism.  A  ven- 
erable word;  when  duly  practiced.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it^has  been  So  much 
hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  patriotism 
is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the 
very  worst  of  purposes-  A  patriot,  sir !  Why, 
patriots  sjiting  up  likp  mushrooms!  I  could 
raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four-and-twenty 
hours.  I  have  raised  many  of  them  in  one  night. 
It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  unreasonable  or 
an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot.  I 
have  never  been  afraid  of  making  patriots  ;  but 
I  disdain  and  despise  all  their  efforts.  This  prte- 
tended  virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice  and 
disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  able 
to  ascertain,  and  from  vvhat  motive  they  have 
entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  article's  of  accusation 
which  they  have  brought  against  me,  and  which 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  reduce  to  specific 
charges  ^  and  I  shall  consider  these  in  the  same 


ericy  some' months  after,  when  war  was  declared 
against  Spain. 
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order  as  that  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the 
honorable  member  who  made  the  motion.  First, 
in  regard  to  foreign  affairs ;  secondly,  to  domestic 
affairs  j  and,  thirdly,  to  the  cohdnot  of  the  war. 
'  I.  As  to  foreign  affairs;  I  must  take  notice  of 
the  uncandid  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  managed  the  question,  by 
blending  numerous  treaties  and  complicated  ne- 
gotiations into  one  general  mass. 

To  form  a  fair  and  candid  judgment  of  the 
subject,  it  becomes  necessary  not  to  opnsi4er  the 
treaties  merely  insulatid;  but  to  advert  to  the 
time  in  which  they  wer^  made,  to  the  circum- 
stances sind  situation  of  Europe  when  they  were 
made,  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stand, 
and  to  the  power  which  I  possessed.  I  am  call- 
ed repeatedly  and  insidiously  prime  and  sole  min- 
ister. Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  I  am  prime  and  sole  minister  in 
this  country,  am  I,,  therefore^  prime  and  sole 
minister  of  all  Europe  ?  Am  I  answerable  for 
the  conduct  of  other  countries  as  well  as  for  that 
of  liiy  own  ?  Many  words  are  not  wanting  to 
show,  that  the  particular  view  of  each  court  oc- 
casioned the  dangers  whiph  affected  the  public 
tranquillity ;  yet  the  whole  is  charged  to  my  ac- 
count. Nor  is  this  sufficient.  Whatever  was 
the  conduct  of  England,  I  am  equally  arraigned. 
If  we  maintained  ourselves  in  peace,  and  took 
no  share  in  foreign  transactions,  we  are  reproach' 
ed  for  tameness  and  pusillanimity.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  interfered  in  these  disputes,  we  are 
called  Don  Quixotes,  and  dupes  to  all  the  world. 
If  we  contracted  guarantees,  it  was  asked  why 
is  the  nation  wantonly  burdened  ?  If  guarantees 
were  declined,'  we  were  reproached  with  having 
no  allies. 

I  have,  however,  sif,  this  advantage,  that  all 
the  objections  now  alleged  against  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  to  which  I  ha.ve  the  honor 
to  belong,  have  already  been  answered  -to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of -Par- 
liament, and  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  of  the  better  sprt  of  people  in  tjie  na- 
tion. -  I  need,  therefore,  qnly  repeat  a  few  of  thesg 
answers  that  have  befen  made  already,  which  I 
sh£|,ll  do  in  the  order  of  time  in-  which  the  sev- 
eral transactions  happened ;  and  consequently 
must  begin  with  our  refusing  to  accept  of  the 
sole  i&ediation  offered  us  by  Spdin,  on  the  breach 
between  that  court  and  the  court  of  France,  ocr 
casioned  by  the  dismission  of  the  Iijfanta.  of 
Spain.^ 


3  'X'he  Infatlta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  Louis 
XV.,  king  of  Prance,  when  four  years  old,  and  was 
sent  to  {"aris  to  be  educated  there.  At  tfaef'eDd  of 
two  years,  Louis  broke  off  the  engagement  and  sent 
her  back  to  Madrid.  This  indignity  awakened  the 
keenest  resentment  at  the  Spanish  court,  which 
sought  to  involve  England  in  the  quarrel  by  offering 
to  make  her  sole  mediator  in  respect  to  existing 
differences  between  'Spain  and  ^he  Emperor  of -Ger- 
many, thus  throwing  Spain  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  England.  Th,e  English  government,  for  the  rea- 
sons here  assigned  by  Walpole,  wisely  rejected  the 
mediation,  and  this  was  now  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime. 


I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  we  had  any  reason 
to  quarrel  with  France  upon  that  account ;  and 
therefore,  if  our  accepting  of'  that  mediation 
might  have  produced  a  rupture  with  France,  it 
was  not  our  duly  to  interfere  unless  we  had 
something  very  beneficial  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
ceptance. A  reconciliation  between  the  courts 
Of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  it  is  true,  was  desirable 
to  all  Europe  as  well  as  to  us,  provided  it  had 
been  brought  about  without  any  design  to  dis- 
turb our  tranquillity  or  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
But  both  parties  were  then  so  high  in  their  de- 
ihands  that  we  could  hope  for  no  success  ;  and 
if  the  negotiation  had  ended  without  effect,  we 
might  have  expected  the  common  fate  of  arbi- 
trators, the  disobliging  of  both.  Therefoie,  as 
it  was  our  interest  to  keep  well  with  both,  I. 
must  still  think  it  was  the  most  prudent  part  W 
could  act  to  refuse  thfe  offered  mediation. 

The  next  step  of  our  foreign  conduct,  exposed 
to  reprehension,  is  the  treaty  of  Hanover.*  Sir 
if  I  were  to  give  the  ti'ue  history  of  that  treaty, 
which  no  gentleman  can  desire  f  should,'I  am 
sure  I  could  fully  justify  my  own  conduct.  But 
as  I  do  not  desire  to  justify  my  own  without  jns- 
tifying  his  late  Majesty's  conduct,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  his  late  Majesty  had  such  information 
as  convinced  not  only  hinr,-.but  those  of  his  coun. 
cil,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  some  danger- 
ous designs  had  been  formed  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Spain  at  the  time  of  their  concluding 
the  treaty  at  Vienna,  in  May,  1725;  designs, 
sir,  which  were  dangerous  not  only  to  the  liber- 
ties of  this  nation,  but  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
They  were  not  only  to  wrest  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon  from  this  nation,  and  force  the  Pretender 
upon  us ;  but  they  were  to  have  Don  Carlos  mar- 
ried  to  the  Emperor's  eldest  daughter,  who 
wou^d  thereby  have  had  a  probability  of  uniting 
in' his  person,  or  in  the  person  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  with 
the  imperial  ijignity  and  the,  Austrian  dominions. 
It  was  therefore  highly  reasonable,  both  in  France 
and  us,  to  take  the  alarm  at  such  designs,  and 
to  think  betimes  of  preventing  their  beiOg  car- 
ried into  execution.  But  with  regard  tons,  it 
was  more  particularly  our  business  to  take  the 
alarm,  because  we  were  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately attacked.  I  shall  grant,  sir,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Spain 


*  Spain  now  turned  her  resentment  against  En- 
gland, and  settled  her  differences  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  latter,  as 
to  awaken  suspicions  (which  were  confirmed  by  se- 
cret intelHgence)  that  some  hidden  compact  had 
been  made,  for  conjointly  attacking  the  dominionsof 
England.^  To  counteract'  this,  England,  in  1735; 
united  with  France,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
in  an  opposing  league,  by  a  compact  called  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  The  evidence  of  these  facts  coald  not  then 
be  brought  forward  to  defend  the  ministry;  mi 
hence  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  the  consequent 
expenditures  on  the  Continent,  were  extremely  un- 
popular in  Englaiid.  But  subsequent  disclosures 
have  made  it  nearly  or  quite  cert&ih,  that  every 
thing  here  alleged  by  Walpole  was  strictly  true. 
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and  the  Emperor  joined  together,  to  have  invaded 
or  made  themselves  masters  of  any  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions.  But  will  it  be  said  they  might 
not  have  invaded  the  King's  dominions  in  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  force  him  to  a  compliance  with 
what  they  desired  of  him  as  ICing  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ?  And  if  those  dominions  had  been  invaded 
on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  this  nation,  should 
we  not  have  been  obliged,  both  in  honor  and  in- 
terest, to  defend  them?  When  we  were  thus 
threatened,  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  make  an  alliance  with  France;  and 
that  we  might  not  trust  too  much  to  their  assist- 
ance, it  was  likewise  necessary  to  form  allian- 
ces with  the  northern  powei-s,  and  with"  some  of 
the  princes  -in  Germany,  which  we  never  did, 
nor  ever  could  do,  without  granting  tliem,irame- 
diate  subsidies.-  These  measures  were,  there, 
fore,  I  Mill  think,  not  only  prudent,  but  necessa- 
ry; and  by  these  measures  we  made' it  much 
more  dangerous  for  the  Emperor  and  Spain  to 
attack  us,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  still,  sir,  though  by  these  alliances  we  put 
ourselves  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  ene- 
mies in  case  of  an  attack,  yet,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  Europe  as  well  as  our 
own,  there  was  something  else  to  be  done.  We 
knew  that  war  could,  not  be  begun  and  carriesd 
on  without  money ;  we  knew  that  the  Emperor 
had  no  money  for  that  purpose  without  re'deiving 
large  remittances  from  Spain ;  and  we  knew  that 
Spain  could  make  no  such  remittances  without 
receiving  large  returns  of  treasure  from  the  West 
Iiidies.  The  only  way,therefore,  to  render  these 
two  powers  incapaible  of  disturbing 'the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  was  by  sending  a  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies  to  stop  the  return  of  the  Spanish 
galleons;  and  this  made  it  necessary,  at  the 
same  time,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  security  of  our  valuable  posses- 
sions in  that  parTof  the  world.  By  these  meas- 
ures the  Emperor  saw  the  impossibility  of  at- 
tacking us  in  any .  part  of  the  world,  bcjcarise 
Spain  could  give  him  no  assistance  either  in 
money  or  troops ;  and  the  attack  made  by  the 
Spaniards  flpbn  Gibraltar  was  so  feeble,  that  we 
had  no  occasion  to  call  upon  our  allies  for  assist- 
anc(e.  A  small  squadron  of  our  own  prevented 
their  attacking  it  by  sea,  and  from  their  attack 
by  land  we  had  nqthing  to  fear.  Tbey  raight 
have  knocked  their  braihs  out  against  inaccessi- 
ble rooks  to  this  very  day,  without  bringing  that 
fortress  into  any  danger. 

J  do  not  pretend,  sir,  to  be  a  great  master  of 
foreign  affairs.  In  that  post  in  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  ,his  Majesty,  it  is  not  ray  business 
to  interfere ;  and  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  council, 
I  have  but  one  Voice.  But  if  I  had  been  the 
sole  adviser  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  p£  all 
the  measures  which  were  taken  in  pursuance  of 
It,  from  what  I  have  said  I  hope  it  will  appear 
that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  censured  either  as  a 
weak  or  a  wicked  minist^f  on  that  account. 

The  next  measures  which  incurred  censure 
Were  tbe  guarantee  of  the  Tragmatic  Sanction 
by  the;  second  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  refusal 


of  the  cabinet  to  assist  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
conformity  with  the  articles  of  that  guarantee.^ 

As  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, I  am  really  surprised  to  find  that  measure 
objected  to.  It  was  so  univers?i,l]y  approved  of, 
both  within' doors  and  without,  that  till  this  very 
day,  I  think  no  fault  was  ever  found  with  it,  un- 
less it  was  that  of  being  too  long  delayed.  IT 
it  was  so  necessary  for  supporting  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  as  has  been  insisted  dn  in 
this  debate,  to  preserve  entire  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  surely  it  was  nof  our  busi- 
ness to  insist  upon  a  pkrtition  of  them  in  favor 
of  aiiy,  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  But  if  we 
had,  could  we  have  expected  that  the  house  of 
Austria  vronld  have  agreed  to  any  such  partition, 
even  for  the  acquisition  of  our  guarantee  ?  The 
ICing  of  Prussia  bad,  it  is  true,  a  claim  upon 
some  lordships  in  Silesia;  but  that  claim  was 
1  absolutely  denied  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
was  not  at  that  time  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
late  King  of  Prussia.  Nay,  if  he  had  lived  till 
this  time,  I  believe  it  would  not  now  have  been 
insisted  on ;  for  he  acceded  to  that  guarantee 
withou,t  any  reservation  of  that  claim ;  therefore 
I  must  look  upon  this  as  an  objection  which  has 
sintee  arisen  from  an  accident  that  could  not  then 
be  foreseen. or  provided  against.   • 

I  must  therefore  think,  sir,  that  our  guarantee 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  our  manner  of  do- 
ing it,  can  not  now  be  objeeted  to,  nor  any  per- 
son censured  by  Parliament  for  advising  that 
measure.  In  regard  to  tlie  refusal  Of  the  cab- 
inet to  assist  the  house  of  Austria;  thpugh  it  was 
prudent  and  right  in  us  to  entel  into  that  guar- 
antee, we  were  not  therefore  obliged  to  enter 
into  every  ^broil  the  housd  of  Austria  migUt  after- 
ward lead  themselves  into.  And  therefore,  we 
were  not  in  honor  obliged  to  take  any  share  in 
the  war  which  the  Emperor  brought  upon  him- 
self in  the  year  1733  ;  nor  were  we  in  interest 
obliged  to  take  a  share  in  that  war  as  long  as 
neither  side  attempted  to  push  their  conquests 
farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europcj  which  was  a  ease  that  did  not 
happen.  For  the  power  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  not  diminished  by  the  event  of  that  war, 
because  they  got  Tuscany,.  Parma,  and  PlaCen- 
tia  in  lieu  of  Naples,  and  Sicily;  nor  was'  the 
power  of  France  much  increased,  because  Lor- 

5  Charles  yi.,  emperor  of  Germany,  having  no 
male  issue,  made  an  instrument  called  a  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  by  which  all  his  hereditary  estates  were 
to  devolve  dn  his  female  descendants.  To  give  this 
instrument  greater  force,  he  induced  nearly  alft  the 
powers  of  Eiirope  (and  England  among  the  rest,  for 
reasons  assigned -by^Walpole)  to  unite  in.  a  guar- 
antee for  carrying  it  into  efiect.  But  this,  although 
designed  to  secure  Austria  against  a  partition  be* 
tween  various  claimants,  in  case  of  his  death,  was 
.certainly  not  intended  to  pledge  England  or  any 
other  power  to  interfere  in  all  the  quarrels  in  which 
the  Emperor  might  engage.  When  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Prance,  therefore,  in  1733,  by 
supporting  Augustus  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Po- 
land, against  the  remonstrances  of  Walpole,  the  lat- 
ter was  under  no  obligation  to  afford  him  aid. 
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raine  was  a  province  she  had  taken  and  kept 
possession  ojf  during  every  war  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged. . 

As  in  the  disputes  with  Spain,  they  had  not 
then  reached  such  a  height  as  to  make' it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  We  had 
then  reason  to  hope,  that  all  difl'erences  would 
be  accommodated  in  an  amicable  manner  j  and 
while  we  have  any  such  hopes,  it  can  never  be 
prudent  for  us  to  engage  ourselves  in  war,  espe- 
cially with  Spain,  where  we  have  always  had  a 
Very  beneficial  commerce.  These  hopes,'  it  is 
true,  sir,  at  last  proved  abortive;  but  I  never 
'heanl  it  was  a  crime  to  hope  for  the  best.  This 
sort  of  hope  was  the  cause  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion. If  Spain  ha;d  performed  her  part  of  that 
pi'elimihary  treaty,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have 
been  wrong  in  us  tohave  hopfedfor  a  friendly 
accommodation ;  and  for  that  end  to  have  waited 
nine  or  ten  months  longer,  in  which  time  the 
plenipotentiaries  were,  Tby  the  treaty,  to  have 
adjusted  all, the  differences  subsistihg. between 
the  two  nations.  But  the  failure'  of  Spain  in 
performing  what  had  been  agreed  to  by  this 
preliminary,  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes,  and 
then,  and  hot  till  then,  it  became-  prudent  to  en- 
ter into  hostilities,  which  were  commenced  as 
soon  as  ppssible  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
limited  for  the  payment  of  the  c695,000.^ 

Strong  and  virulent  censures  have  been  cast 
on  rne  fpr  having  commenced  the  war  without  a 
single  ally ;  and  this  deficiency  has  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  multifarious'  treaties  in  which  I  have 
bewildered  myself.  But  although  the,  authors 
of. this  imputation  are  well  apprised,  that  all 
these  treaties  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  Parlianient,  yet  theyare  now  brought 
forward  as  crimes,  without  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  f'arliament,  and  without  pr«ving  or  de- 
claring that  all  or  any  ot  hem  were  advised  by 
me.  A  supposed  sole  minister  is  to  be  condemn- 
ed and  punished  as  the  author  of  all ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  enormity  is,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convict  him  uncharged  and  (inheard, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  most  ar- 
duous crisis  -which  ever  occurred  in  the  annals 
of  Europe.  Sweden  corrupted  by  France ;  Den- 
mark "tempted  and  wavering  ;  the  Landgrave  oL 
Hesse  Cassel  almost  gained ;'  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Emperor, ,  and  the  Ozarina,  with  whom 
alliances  had  been  negotiating,  dead ;  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  claimed  by  Spain  and  Bavaria ; 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  hesitating  whether  he 
should  accede  ft>  the  general  confederacy  plan- 
ned' by  France ;  the .  court  of  Vienna  irresolute 
and  ipdeoisive.  In  this  critical  juncture,  if  France 
enters  into  engagements  with  Prussia,  and, if  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  hesitates  and  listens  to  France, 
are  all  or  any  of.  those  events  to  be  imputed  to 

'  This  is  the  Only  point  on  which  "Walpole  is  tame 
and  weak.  It  is  exactly  the  point  where,  if  ha  had 
acted  a  manly  part  eighteen  months  before,  his  de- 
fense would  have  been  most  triumphant.  He  knew 
there  was  no  ground  for  a  vvar  with  Spain;  and  he 
ought  to  hav^  held  to  the  truth  on  that  point,  even 
at  the  socriiice  of  his  oifioe. 


English  counsels?'     Andif  to  English  counsels, 
why  are  they  to  he  attributed  to  one  man  ? 

II.  I  now  come,  sir,  to  thes  second  head,  the 
conduct  of  domestic  affairs.  -  And  here  a  most 
heinous  charge  is  made,  that  the  nation  has  been 
burdened  with  unnecessary  expenses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  the  discharge  of  our  debts 
and  the  abolition  of  taxes.  But  ithis  j^ttack  is 
more  to  the  dishonor  of  the  wJiole  cabinet  coun- 
cil than  to  me.  If  there  is  E^ny  ground  lor  this 
imputation,:  it  is  a  charge  upon  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  as  corrupted,  or  imposed  Upon. 
And  tliey  have  no  proof 'ot  these  allegatbns,  but 
affect  to  substaiitiate  them  by  common  fame  and  ' 
public  notoriety ! 

No  expense  has  been  incurxeibut  what  has 
been  approved  of,  and  provided  for,  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  public  treasure  has  been  duly  ap» 
plied  to  the  uses  to  which  it  was  appropriated 
by  Parliament,  and  regular  accounts  have  been 
annually  laid  before  Parliament,  of  every  article 
of  expense.  If  by  foreign  accidents,  by  the  dis- 
putes of  foreign  stlates  ampng  themselves,  or  by 
their  designs '  ageinst  us,  the  nation  has  often 
been  put  to  an  extraordinary  expense,  that  ex- 
pense pan  not  be  said  to  have  been  unnecessary ; 
because,  if  by  saving  it  we  hid  exposed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  danger,  or  ourselves  to  an  at- 
tack, it  would  have  cost,  perhaps, ,»  hundred 
times  that  sum  before  we  could  recover  from 
that  danger,  or  repd  that  attack. 

In  all  such  cases  there  will  be  a  variety  of 
opinions.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who 
thought  all  these  expenses  necessary,  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  the  majority  of  both 
,  houses  of  Parliament  on  ray  side.  But  this,  it 
seems,  proceeded  from  bribery  and  corruption. 
Sir,  if  any  one  instance  had  been  mentioned,  if 
it  had  been  shown  that  I  ever  offered 'a  reward 
to  any  member  of  either  House,  or  ever  threat- 
ened to  deprive  any  member  of  his  oifice  or  em- 
ployment, in  order  tojnfluenoe  his  yote  in  Par- 
liament, there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
this  charge.  But  when  it  is  so  generally  laid, 
I  do  not  know  what  I,  can  say,  to  it,  unless  it  be 
to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively  as  it  has 


'  ■'This  "  critical  jancture"  was  occasioned  by  the 
recent  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Underthe 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  his  Austrian  possessions  fell  to 
his  daughter  Mai;ia  Theresa,  queen  of  Hcmgaryi 
but  were  claimed  in  part  by  Spain,  though  chiefly 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  supported  by,  France. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  afterward  called  the  Great, 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  father, "was'flactuating 
Between  France  and  the  dueeu  /  but  offered  to  sup- 
port the  latter  if  she  would  cede  to  him  Silesia. 
Walpole,  who  wished  to  defeat  the.plans  of  France, 
advised  her  to  yield  to  this  demand,  though  unjust, 
and  thus  preventa  general  war.  Her  ministers  were 
weak  and  irresolute,  and  the  affairs  of  Europe  were 
in  utter  confusion.  The  proud  spirit  of,  the  Queen 
soon  decided  the  question.  She  refused  the  surren- 
der of  Silesia,  was  attacked  by  Frederick'  and  the 
French,  and  was  on  the  brink  of  rain;  when  she 
made,  seven  months  after  this  speech  was  deliver- 
ed, her  Celebrated  appeal  for  support  to  the  Diet  ot 
Hungary,  by  which;  in  the' words  of  Johnson,  "TM 
aueen,  the  Beauty,  set  the  world  in  arms."      "fc- 
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been  asserted.  And,  thank  God  !  till  some  proof 
be  offered,  I  have  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  charity,  in  my  favor. 

Soms  jnembers  of  both  Houses  have,  it  is  true, 
been  removed  from  their  employments  under  the 
Crown;  but  were  they  ever  told,  either  by  me, 
or  by  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  that  it 
was  for  opposing  the  measures  of  the  admipis- 
tration  in.  Parliament  ?'  They  were  removed 
because  his  Majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  continue 
them  longer  in  his  service.  His  Majesty  had  a 
right  so  to  do ;  and  I  know  no  one  that  has  a 
right  to  ask  him,  "  What  doest  thou?"  If  his 
Majesty  had  a  mind  that  the  favor?  of  the  Crown 
should  circulate,  would  not  this  of  Itself  be  a 
good  reason  for  removing  any  of  his  servants? 
Would  not  this  reason  be  approved  of  by  the 
whoie  nation,  except  those  who  happen  to  be 
the  present  jiossessors?  I  cannot,  therefore, 
see  how  this  can  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  or  how 
any  of  the' King's  ministers  can  be  blamisd  for 
his  doing  what- the  public  has  no  concern  in ;  for 
if  the  public  be  well  and  faithfully  served,  it  has 
no  business  to  ask  by  whom. 

As  to  the  particular  charge  ur^ed  against  me, 
I  mean  that  of  the  army  debentures,  J  am  sur- 
prised, sir,  to'hear  any  thing  relating  to  this  affair 
charged  upon  -me.  Whatever  blame  may  at- 
tach to  this  affair,  it- must  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  that  wer^  in  power  when  i  was, 
as  they  call  it,  the  country  gentleman.*  It  was 
by  them  this  affair  was  introduced  and  conduct- 
ed, and  I  came  in  only  to  pay  off  those  public 
securities,  which  their  management  had  reduced 
to  a  great  discount }  and  consequently  to  redeem 
our  public  credit  from  that  reproach  which  they 
had  brought  upon  it.  The  discount  at  which 
these  army  debentures  were  negotiated,  was  a 
strong  and  prevalent  reason  with  Parliament 
to  apply  the  sinking  fund  first  ^o  the  payment 
of  those  debentures ;  hut  the  sinking  fund  could 
not  be  applied  to  that  purpose  till  it  began  to 
produce  something  considerable,  which  was  not 
till  the  year  1727.  That  the  sinking  fund  was 
then  to  receive  a  great  addition,  was  a  fact  pub- 
licly known  in  1726  ;  and  if  somfe  people  were 
sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  foresee  that  t\fe  Par- 
liament would  probably  make  this  use  of  it,  and 
cunning  enough  to  make  the  most  of-thte  own 
foresight,  could  I  help  it,  or  could  they  be  blamed 
for  doing  so?  But  I  defy  my  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  prove  that  I  had  any  hand  in  bringing 
these  debentures  to  a  discount,  or  that  I  had  any 
share  in  the  profits  by  buying  them  up. 

In  reply  to  those  who  confidently  assert  that 
the  national  debt  is  not  decreased  since  1727, 
and  that  the  sinking  fund  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  public  burdens,  I  dan 
With  truth  declare,  that  a  part  oF  the  debt  has 
been  paid  off;  and, the  landed  interest  has  been 
very  much  eased  with  respect  to  that  most  un- 
equal and  grievous  burden,  the  land  tax.  I  say 
30,  sir,  because  upon  examination  it  will  appear, 
that  within  these  sixteen  or  Seventeen  years,  no 


I  One  who  held  himself  bound  to  neither  party. 


less  than  668,000,000  of  our  debt  has  been  act- 
ually discharged,  by  the  due  appliqation  of  the 
sinking  f)md  ^  and  at  least  ^£7,000,000  has  been 
taken  from  that  fund,  and  applied  to  the  ease  of 
the  land  Uk.  For  if  it'had  ,npt  been  applied  to 
the  current  service,  we  must  have  supplied  that 
service  by  increasing  the  land  tax ;  and  as  the 
sinking  fund  was  originally  designed  for  paying 
off  our  debts,  and  easing  us  of  our  taxes,  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  ease,  of  .the  land  tax,  was  cer- 
tainly as  proper  and  necessary  a  use  as  could  be 
^raade.  And  I  little  thought  thit  giving  relief 
to.lanijed  gentlemen,  would  have  been  brought 
agamst  me'as  a  crime.' 

'  III. -I  shall  now  advert  to  the  third  topic  of 
accusation  :  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  have  al- 
ready  stated  in  what  manner,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  hostilities  commenced ;  and  as  I 
am  neither  general  nor  adrairaj — as  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  either  .with  our  navy  or  army — I  am 
sure  I  am  not  answerable  fol:  the  prosecution  of 
it.  But  were  I  to  answer  lor  every  thing,  no 
fault  couldjl  think,  be  found  with  my  conduct  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  carried  on  with  as  much  vigor,  and 
as  great  care  of  our  trade,  as  was  consistent 
with  our  safety- at  home,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances we  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
If  our  attacks  upon  the  enemy  were  too  long  de- 
layed, or  if  they  have  not  been  so  vigorous  or  so 
frequent  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  those  only 
are  to  blame  who  have  for  many^years  been  ha- 
ranguing against  standing  armies ;  for,  without 
a  sufficient  number  of  regular  troops  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  kept  up  by  our  jieighbors,  I 
am  sure  we  can  neither  defend  ourselves  nor 
offend  our  enemies.  On  the  supposed  miscar- 
riages of  the  war,  so  unfairly  stated,,  and -so  un- 
justly imputed  to  me,  I  could,  with  great  ease, 
frame  an  incontrovertible  defense.  But  as  I 
have  trespassed  so  long  on  the  time  of  theHouse, 
I  shall  (lot  weaken  the  effect  of  that  forcible  ex- 
culpation, so  generously  and  disinterestedly  ad- 
vanced by  the  right  honorable  gentleman  who 
so  meritoriously  presides  at  the  Admiralty. 

If  my  whole  administration  is  to  be  scrutinized 
and  arraigiied,  why  are  the  most' favorable  parts 
to  be  omitted  ?  If  facts  are  to  be  accumulated 
on  one  side;  why  not  on  the  other?     And  why 


9  Here  Walpole  dexterously  avoids  the  main  point 
of  the  difficulty.  In  1717,  it  was  provided  by  law 
that  all  the  suc{)lus  jncome  of  the  government  should 
be  converted  into  what  was  called  the  Sinking 
Fund,  which  was  to  be  used  for  paying  off  the  pub. 
lie  debt.  This  prjoc^ple  ^as  strictly  adhered  to 
down  to  17?9,  when  more  than  a  million  of  this  fund 
was  used  for  current  expenses,  instead  of  laying 
t'a^^es  to  meet  thehi.  The  same  thing  Was  done  in 
six  pther  instances,  under  Walpole's  administra- 
tion. Now  it  is  true,  as  Walpole  says,  that  by  thus 
applying  the  fund,  he  lessened  the  land  tax.  Still, 
it  was  a  perversion  of  the  fond  from  its  original  de- 
sign; and  if  the  taxes  had  beeuruhifbrmly  laid  for 
all  current  expenses,  and  thp  fund  been  faithfully 
applied  to  its  original  purpose,  the  debt  (sm^l  as  it 
then  was)  might  perhaps  have  wholly  been  extin- 
guished., 
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may  not  I  be  permitted  to  speak  in  my'  own  fa- 
vor ?  Was  I  not  called  by  tbe  voice  of  the  King 
and  the  nation  to  remedy  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
South  Sea  project,  and  to  support  declining  cred- 
it J  Was  I  not  placed  at  thfe  head  of  the  treas- 
ury  when  the  revenues  Were  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ?  Is  credit  revived,  and  does  it  now  flour- 
ish 3  Is  it  not  at  an  incredible  height,  and  if  so, 
to  whom  must  that  circumstance  be  attributed  ? 
Has  not  tranquillity  been  preserved  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  notwithstanding  a  most  un- 
reasona,ble  and  violent  opposition  ?  Has  the  trug 
interest  of  the  nation  been  pursued,  or  has  trade 
flourished?  Have  gentlemen  produced  one  in- 
stance of  this  exorbitant  power ;  of  the  influence 
which  I  extend  to  all  pai'ts  of  the  nation ;  of  the 
tyranny  with  which  I  oppress  those  who  oppose, 
and  the  liberality ,  witji  which  I  reward  those 
who  support  me  ?  But  having,  first  invested  ine 
with  a  kind  of  mock  dignity,  and  styled  me  a 
prime  ininister,  they  impute  to  me  an  unpardon-' 
able  abuse  of  that  chimerical  authority  which 
they  only  have  created  and  conferred. ;  If  they 
are  really  persuaded  tjiat  the  army  is  annually 
established-by  me,  that  I  have  the  soje  disposal 
of  posts  and  honors,  tha;t  I  employ  this  power  in 
the  destruction  of  liberty  and  the  diminution  of 
commerce,  let  me  awaken  tliem  from  their  de- 
lusion. Let  me  expos?  to  their  view  the  real 
condition  of  the  public  weal.  Let  me  show  them 
that  the  Crown  has  made  no  encroachments,  that 
all  supplies  have  been  granted  by  Parliament, 
that  all  questions  have  been  debated  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before  the  fatal.period  in  which 
my  counsels  are  said  to  have  gained  the  ascend- 
ency ;  an  ascendency  from  which  they  deduce 
the  loss  of  trade,  the  approach  of  slavery,  the 
preponderance  of  prerogative,  and  the  extension 
of  Influence.  But  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
they  feel  those  apprehensions  which  they  so  earn- 
estly labor  to  communicate  to  others ;  and  I 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  sagacity  not  to 
conclude  that,  even  in  their  own  judginpnt,  they 
are  coniplaining  of  grievances  tha);  they  do  not 
suffer,  and  prbntpting  rather  thei):  private  inter- 
est than  that  of  the  public; 

What  is  this  unbounded  sole  power  which  is . 
imputed  to  me?     How  has  it  discovered  itself, 
or  how  has  it  been  proved  ?        '  , 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  obiruption, 
ambition,  and  avarice  with  which  I  am  so  abund- 
antly charged  ? 

Have  I  ever  been  suspected  of  being  corrupt^ 
ed?  A  strange  phenomenoo,  a  oorrupter-him- 
setf  not  corrupt !,  Is  ambition  imputed  i°  me  ? 
Why  then  do  I  still  continue  a.  commoner?  I, 
who  refused  a  white  staff  and  a  peerage,  I  had, 
indeed,  like  to  have  forgotten  the  little  ornament 
about  my  shoulders  [the  garter],  which  gentle-, 
liien  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  terras  of 
sarcastic  obloquy.  But.  surely,  though  this  may 
be  regarded  with  envy  or  indignation  in  ahother 
place,  it  can  hot  be  sujjposed  to  raise  any  resent- 
ment in  this  House!,  where  many  may  be  pleased 


to  see  those  honors  which  their  ancestors  have 
worn,  restored  again  to  the  Commons. 

Have  I  given  any  symptoms  of  an  avaricious 
disposition  ?  Have  I  obtained  any  grants  from 
the  Crbwn,  since  I  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  trcsisury  ?  Has  my  conduct  been  differ- 
ent from  that  which  others  in  the  same  station 
would  have  followed  ?  Have  I  acted  wrong  in 
giving  the  place  of  auditor  to  my  son;  and  i» 
providing  for  my  own  family  ?  I  trust  that  their 
advancement  will  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
crirtie,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  I  placed 
them  in  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  for 
which  they  were  unfit. 

But  while  I  unequivocally  deny  that  I  am  solo 
and  prime  minister,  and  that  to  my  influence  and 
direction  all,  the  measures  of  the  government 
must"  1)6  attributed,  yet  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  ^responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  post  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold ;  and  should,'  during  the 
long  period  in  which  I  have  sat  upon  this  bench, 
any  one  step  taken  by  gavernment  be  proved  to 
be  either  disgraceful  or  disadvantageous  to  the 
nation,  I  am  ready  to  hold  myself  eiccountable. 

To  conclude,  sir,  though  I  shall  always  be 
proud  of  the  honor  of  any  trust  or  confidence 
from  his  Majesty,  yet  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
remove  from  his  councils  and  presence  when  he 
thinks  fit ;  and  therefore  I  should  think  myself 
very  little  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present 
question,  if  it  were  not  for  the  encroachment  that 
will  thereby  be  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  But  I  must  think  that  an  address  to 
his  Majesty, to.  remove  one  of  his  servants,  with- 
out so  much  as  alleging  any  particular,  crime 
against  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments 
that  was  ever  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  And  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  my  mas- 
ter, without  any  regard  for  my  own,  I  hope  all 
those  that  ha,ve  a  due  regard  for  our  constitution) 
and  for  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  down, 
without  which  our  constitution  can  not  be  pre- 
served, will  be  against  this  motion. 


This  speech  had  a  great  efleot.  The  motion 
for  an  address  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

But  the  advantage  thus  gained  was  only  tem- 
porary. A  spirit  of  disaffection  had  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  the  next  elec- 
tions, which  took  place  a  fe^  months  after, 
showed  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Walpole 
were  on  the  decline.  Still  he  clung  to  office 
with  a,  more  desperate  grasp  than  ev?r.  He 
used  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  expedients 
ever  adopted  by  a  minister,  to  divide  the  Oppo- 
sition and  retain  his  power.  He  even  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  Pretender  at  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  Jacobites.  But  his  ef- 
forts were  in  vain.  He  lost  his  majority  in  the 
House ;  he  was  compelled  to  inform  the  King 
that  he  Could  no  longer  administer  the  govern- 
ment; he  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  with  a 
pension  of  =£4000  a  year,  and  resigned  all  his 
offices  on  the  11th  of  February,  1742.    : 


ME.  PULTENEY. 

William  Pultjeney,  first  Earl  qf  Bath,  was  born  in  1682.  H%  was  elected  a 
memte)?  of  Parliament  in  early  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  diligent  study  of 
the  temper  of  the  House,  and  the  best  mode  of  speaking  in  so  mixed  and  discordant 
an  assembly.  He  made  no  attempts  to  ^azzle  by  any  elaborate  display  of  elo- 
quence ;  for  it  was  his  maxim,  that  "there  are  few  real  orators  who  commence 
with  set  speeches."  His  powers  were  slowly  developed.  He  took  part  in  almost 
every  important  debate,  more  (at  first)  for  his  own  improvement  than  with  any 
expeotatioij  of  niaterially  changing  the  vote.  He  thus  gradually  rose  into  one  of 
the  most  dexterous  ahd  efiective  speakers  of  the  British  Senate.  ,   ' 

His  speeches,  unfortunately,  have  been  worse  reported,  iri  respect  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporarjies.  The  fol- 
lowing one,  however,  though  shorter  than  might  be  wished,  is  undoubtedly  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  bold,  direct,  and  confident,  though  not  overbdaring  manner,  in  which 
he  ordinarily  ,addressed  himself  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  House.  The 
langu&ge  is  uncommonly  easy,  pointed,  and  vigorous.  The  sentences  flow  lightly 
off  in  a  clear  and  varied  sequence,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  stateliness 
or  mannerism.  It  is  the  exact  style  for  that  conversational  mode  of  discussion 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  debate. 

Walpole,  when  displaced  by  the  exertions  of  Pulteney  in  1742,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  dragging  down  his  adversary  along  with  him.  He  saw  that  the-  Opposition  must 
go  to  pieces  the  moment  they  were  left  to  themselves ;  that  a  -new  administration 
could  never  be  framed  out  of  such  discordant  materials;  and  that  whoever  should 
undertake  it  would  be  ruined  in  the  attempt.  He  therefore  induced  the  King  to  lay 
that  duty  upon  Pulterley.  The  result  was  just  what  he  expected.  The-  King  insisted 
on  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  Walpole's  friends.  '^Comparatively  few  offices  re- 
mained for  others,  and  both  ■Whig's  and  Tories  were  disappointed  and  enraged.  Pulte- 
ney shrunk  from  taking  office  himself,  under  these  circumstances.  He  professed  great 
disinterestedness ;  he  had  no  desire  for  power ;  he  would  merely  accept  a  peerage, 
which  aU  parties  regarded  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  the  name  of  Patriot,  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  became  a  term  of  derision  and 
contempt  throughout  all  the  kingdom.  When  the  newly-created  earls  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Walpole  walked  up  to  Pulteney,  and  said  to  him, 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  bitterness,  for  which  he  was  always  distinguished, 
"  Here  we  are,  my  Lord,  the  two  most  insigilificant  fellows  in  England."  '  Piilteney 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1764. 


SPEECH 

OS  MR.  PULTENEY  ON  A  MOTION  TOR  REDUCING  THE- ARMY,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  BOUSB  OF 

COMMONS. 


SiK, — We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Par- 
liamentary armies,  and  about  an  army  continued 
from  year  to  year.  I  have  alvfays  been,  sir,  And 
alyrays  shall  be,  against  a  standing  army  of  an* 
kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  whether  un- 
der that  of  Parliamentary  or  any  other  designa- 


tion. A  standing  army  is  still  a  standing  army, 
■whatever  name  ifrbe  called  by.  They  are  a  body 
of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people  j  they 
are  governed  by  different  laws;  and  blind  obe- 
dience, and  an  entire  submission  to  the  orders  of 
their  commanding  officer,  is  their  only  principle. 
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The  nations  around  us,  sir;  are  already  enslaved, 
and  have  been  enslaved  ny  these  very  means  : 
by  means  of  their  standing  armies  they  have  ev- 
ery one  lost  their  liberties.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre- 
served in  any  country  where  a  numerous  stand- 
ing array  is  kept  up.  Shall  we,  then,  take  any 
of  our  measures  from  the  examples  of  our  neigh- 
bors ?  No,  sh?,  on  the  oontrai;y,  from  their  mis- 
fortunes we  ought  to  learn  to  ajfoid' those  rocks 
upon  which  they  have  split.  ,  ( 

It  signifies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our  army 
is  commanded  iy  such  gentlemen  as  can  not  be 
supposed  to  join  in  any  measures  for  enslaving 
their  country.  It  may  be  so..  I  hope  it  is  so! 
I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of,  many  gentlemen 
now  in  the  army.  I  believe  they  would  not  join 
in  any  such  measures.'  But  their  lives  are  un^ 
certain,  nor  can  we  be  sure'  how  long  they  may 
be  continued  in  command  ;  they  may  be  alL  dis- 
missed in  a  rnoment,  and  proper  fools  of  power 
put  in  their  room.  BesideSj  sir,  we  know  the 
passions  of  men ;  we  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  trust  the  best  of  men  with  too  much  power. 
Where  was  there  a  braver  army  than  that  under 
Julius  Cesar?  Wke^  was  there  ever  an  arnly 
that  had  served  their  country  more  faithfully  ? 
That  army  wets  dommanded  generally  by  the 
best  citizens  of  Rome^by  men  of  greait  fortune 
and  figure  in  their  country ;  yet  that  army  en- 
slaved their  country.  The  affections  of  the  sol- 
diers toward  their  country,  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  under  officers,  are  not  to  be  depended 
on.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration  of 
justice  is  so  quick^  and  the  punishments  so  se- 
vere, that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  dares  offer 
to  dispute  the  orders^of  his  supreme  commander ; 
he  must  not  consult  his  own  inolinatibns.  If  an 
oflicer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father 
out  of  this  House,  he  must  do  it ;  he  dares  not 
disobey,  immediate  death  would  be  the  sure 
consequence  of  the  least  grumbling.  And  if  an 
officer  were  sent  into  the  Court  of  Requests,  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  musketeers  with  screw- 
ed bayonets,  and  with  Orders  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  liow  lye  were  to  vote,  1  know 
what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  House ;  I  know 
it  would  be  our  duty  to'  order  the  officer  to  be 
taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby. 
But,  sir,  I  doubt  much  if  such  a  spirit  could  be 
found  in  the  House,  or  in  any  House  of  Com- 
mons that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things.  I  talk  of 
what  has  happened  to  an  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  an  English  army ;  and  not  only 
from  an  English  army,  but  an  army  that  was 
raised  by  that  very  House  of  Commons,  an  army 
that  was  paid  by  them,  and  an  army  that  was 
commanded  by  generals  appointed  by  them. 
Therefore  do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an 
array  raised  a^d  maintained  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament will  always  be  submissive  to  them.  If 
an  army  be  so  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  overawe  the  Parliament,  they  will  he 
submissive  as  long  as  the  Parliament  does  noth- 
ing to  disobfige  their  favorite  general ;  but  when 


that  case  happens,  I  am  afraid  that, -in  place  of 
Pairliament's  dismissing  the  army,  the  army  will 
dismiss  the  Parliament,  as  they  have  done  here- 
tofore. Nor  does  the  legality  or  illegality  of  that 
Parliament,  or  of  that  army,  alter  the  case.  For 
with  respect  to  that  array,  and  according  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  the  Parliament  disrnissed  by 
theni  Was  a  legal  Parliarpent ;  they  Were  an 
army  raised  and  maintained  according  to  lawj 
and  at  first  they  were  raised,  ais  thay  imagined, 
for  the  preservation  of  those  liberties  which  they 
afterward  destroyed.  '  . 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  that  whoever  is  for  the 
Protestant  succession  must  be  for  continuing  the 
army :  for  that  very  reason,  sir,  I  airf  against 
continuing  the  army.  I  inow^that  neither  the 
Protestant  succession  in  his  Majesty's  most  illus- 
trious  house,  nor  any  succession,  can  ever  be  safe 
so  long  as  there  is  a  standing  army  in  the  coun- 
try.' Armies,  sir,- have  no  regard  to  hereditary 
successions.  The  first  two  Cesars  at  Rome  did 
prptty  well,  and  found  means  tO  keep  their  armies 
in  tolerable  subjection,  because  the  generals  and 
officers  were  all  their  own  creatures.  But  how 
did  it  fare  with  their  successors  ?  Was  not  ev- 
ery one  of  them  named  by  the  array,  without 
any  regard  to  hereditary  right,  or  to  any  right? 
A  cobbler,  a  gardener,  or  any  raan  who  hap- 
pened to  raise  himself  in  the  army,  and  could 
gain  their  afi°ections,  was  made  Emperor  of  the 
world.  Was.  not  every  succeeding  Emperor 
raised  to  the  thronfe,  or  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  dust,  according  to  the  mere  whim  oi:  mad 
phrensy  of  the  soldiers  ? 

We  are  told- this  army  is  desired  to  be  contin- 
ued but  for  one  year  longer,  or  for  a  limited  term 
of  years.  How  absurd  is  this  distinction !  Is 
there  any  army  in  the  world  continued  for  any 
term  of  years  ?  Does  the  most  absolute  mon- 
arch 4ell  his  army,  that  he  is  to  continue  them 
any  number  of  yiiars,  or  any  number,  of  months? 
How  long  have  we  already  continued  our  array 
from  year  to  year?  And  if  it  thus  continues, 
wherein  will  it  diflfer  from  the  standing  armies 
of  those  countries  which  have  already  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We  are  now  come  to 
the  Rubicon.  Our  ai'my  is  now  to  be  reduced, 
or  never  will.  From  his  Majesty's  own  mouth 
we  are  assured  of  a  profound  tranquillity  abroad, 
and  we  know  th^re  is  one  at  home.  If  this  is 
not  a  proper  time,  if  these  circumstances  do  not 
afford  us  a  safeopportunjtj'  for  reducing  at  least 
a  part  of  our  regular  forces,  we  never  can  exr 
peot  to  see  any  reduction.  This  nation,  already 
overburdened  With  debts  and  taxes,  must  be  load- 
ed with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually  support- 
ing a  numerous  standing  army;  and  remain  for- 
ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  its  liberties 
and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  future  king 
or  ministry,  who  shall  take  in- their  ,liead  to,  do 
so,  and  shall  take  a  proper  care  to  model  the 
army  for  that  purpose. 


The  bill  for  continuing  the  array  oh  the  same 
footing  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  born  in  1694.  He 
was  equally  distinguished  for  his  love  of  polite  literature,  the  grace  of  his  manners, 
the  pungency  t)f  his  wit,  and  the  elegance  of  his  literarjr  productions.  In  later 
times  he  has  been  most  known  by  his  Letters  to  his  Son.  These,  ^though  admirable 
models  of  the  epistolary  style,  ar^  disfigured  by  a  profligacy  of  sentiment  which  has 
cast  a  just  odium  on  his  character  ;  while  the  strfess  they  lay'upon  mere  accomplish- 
ments has  created  a  very  natural  suspicioli,  among  those  who  have  seen  him  only  in 
that  correspondence,  as  to  the  strength  and  soundiless  of  his  judgment.  He  was  un- 
questionably, however,  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  force  of  ihtellect.'  As  an  ora- 
tor,' Horace  Walpole  gave  him  the  preference  over  all  the  speakers  of  his  day.  This 
may  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  peculiar  dexterity  with  which  he  could  play  with 
a  subject  that  he. did  not  choose  to  discuss — a  kind  of  t3,lent  which  Walpole  would 
be  very  apt  to  appreciate.  It  often  happens  that  weak  and  foolish  measures  can  be 
exposed  more  effectually  by  wit  than  by  reasoning.  In  this  kind  ■  of  attack  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  uncommon  power.  His  fancy  supplied  him  with  a  wide  range  of 
materials,  which  he  brought  forward  with  great  ingenuity,  presenting  a  succession 
of  unexpected  oombinaiions,  that  flashed  upon  the  mind  -with  all  the  liveliness  and 
forCe^of  the  keenest  wit  or  the  most  poigtiant  satire.  The  speech  which  follows  is  a 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  this  kind  of  speaking.  ''  It  will  be  read  with  avidity  by 
those  who  relish  the  sprightly  sallies  of  gefnius,  or  who  are  emulous  of  a  style  of  el- 
oquence which,  though  it  may  not  always  convince,  will  never  fail  to  delight." 

The  speech  relates  to  a  bill  for  granting  licenses  to  gin-shops,  by  which  the  min- 
istry hoped  to  realize  a  very  large  annual  jncpme.  This  income  they  proposed  to 
employ  in  carrying  on  the  German  war  of  George  II.,  which  arose  out  of  his  exclu- 
sive care  for  his  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  was  generally  ddious  throughout  Great 
Britain.  -  Lord  Chesterfield  made  two  speeches  on  this  subject,  vi'hich  are  here 
given  togethei;,  with  the  omission  of  a  few  unimportant  paragraphs.  It  has  been 
hastily  inferred,  from  a  conversation  reported  by  Boswell,  that  these  speeches,  as 
here  given,  were  written  by  Johnson.  Subsequent  inquiry,  however,  seems  to  provis 
that  this  was  not  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  prepared 
them  for  publidation  himself. 

Lord  Chesterfield  filled,  many  offices  of  the  highest  importatice  under  the  reign  of 
George  II.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  embassador  to  Holland  ;  and,  by  his  adroit- 
ness and  diplpmatio  skill,  succeededin  delivering  Hanover  from  the  calamities  of 
war  which  hung  over  it.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,.he  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household.  ■  At  a  later  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  difficult  oflice  Jie  discharged  with  great 
dexterity  and  self-command,  holding  in  check  the  various  factions  of  that  country 
with  consummate  skilL  On  his  return  to  England  in  1746,  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of^tate  ;  but,  having  become  wearied  of  public  employmeiitsi  he 
soon  resigned,  and  devoted  the  reihainder  of  his  life  to  the  pursuits  ofhterature  aiid 
the  society  of  his  friends.  He  now  carried  on  the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  in 
imitation  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  the  World,  in  which  some  of  the  bes;t-  specimens 
may  be  found  of  his  Hght,  animated,  and  easy  style  of  writing.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  hfe  he  became  deaf,  and  suffered  from  numerous  bodily  infirmities,  which  filled 
his  latter  days  with  gloorn  and  despondency.  He  bore  the  most  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  folly  and  disappointment  of  the  course  he  had  led,  and  died  in  1773,  at  the 
age  of  severity-nine. 
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OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD  ON  THE  GIN  ACT,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FEBRUARY 

21,  1743. 


The  bill  now  under  oar  consideratjoiv  appears 
to  me  to  d'eserve  a  much  closer  regard  than 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  other  House,- 
through  which  it  was  hurried  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  *here  it  passed  almost  with- 
out the  formality  of  ,a  debate.  Nor  can  I  think 
that  earnestness  with  which  some  lords  seem  in- 
clined to  press  it  forward  here,  consistent  w^ith 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  which  may 
with  great  reason  be  expected  from  it. 

To  desire,  my  Lords,  that  this  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered an  a  committee,  is  only  to  desire  tha^;  it 
may  gain  one  step  without  opposition ; .  tlvat  it 
may  proceed  through  the  forms  of  the  House  by 
stealth,  and  that  the  consideration  of  it  may  be 
delayed,  till  the  exigences  of  the  government 
shall  be  so  great  as  not  to  allow. time  for^raising 
the  supplies  by  any  Other  method. 

By  this  artifice,  gross  as  it  ijs,  the  patrons  of 
this  wonderful  bill  hope  Jo  obstruct  a  plaih  and 
■open  detection  of  its  tendency.  They  hope,  .my 
Lords,  that  the  bill  shall  operate  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  liquor  which  it  is  intended  to 
bring  into  more  general  use ;  and  that,  as  those 
who  drink  spirits  are  drunk  before  they  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  drinking,  the  effects  pf  this 
law  shall  be  perceived  before  we  know  that  we 
have  made  it.  Their  intent  is,  to  give  us  a 
dram  of  policy,  which  is  to  be  swallowed  befpre 
it  is  tasted,  and  which,  when  once  it  is  swallow- 
ed, will  turn  our  ^eads.  , 

But,  my  Lords,  I  hope  we  shall  be  so  cautious 
as  to  examine  the  draught  which  these  state  em- 
pirics have  thought  proper  to  offer  us ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  very  little,  examination  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  pernicious  qualities  of  their  new 
preparation,  and  show  that  it  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  poisoning  the  public. 

The  law  before  us,  my  Lords,  seems  tp  be 
the  effect  of  that  practice  of  which  it  is  intepded 
likewise  tp  be  the  cause,  and  to  be  diotated'by 
the  liquor  of  which  it  so  effectually  promotes 
the  use  ;  for  surely  it  never  before  was  conceiv- 
ed, by  any  man  intrusted  wiljH  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  to  raise  taxes  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  people.  ' 

Nothing,  my  Lordsj  but  the  destruction  of  all 
the  most  laborious  and  useful  part  of  the  nation 
can  be  expected  from  the  license  which  is  now 
proposed  to  be  givfen,  not  only  to  drunkenness, 
but  to  drunkenness  of  the  most  detestable  and 
"  dangerous  kind ;  to  the  abusie  not  only  oif  ijitox- 
icating,  but  of,  poisonous  liquors. 

Nothing,  my  Lords,  is  more  absurd,  than  to 
assert  that  the  use  of  spirits  will  be  hindered 
by  the  bill  now  before  us,  or  indeed  that  it  will 


not  be  in  a  very  great  degree  prompted,  by  it. 
For  what  produces  all  kind  of  wickedness  but 
the  prospect  of  impunity  on  one  part,  or  the  so- 
licitation of  opportunity  on  thfe  other  1  Either 
of  these  have  too  frequently  been  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  sense  of  morality,  and  even .  df 
religion ;  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared  from  them, 
when  th^y  shall  unite  thfeir  force,  and  operate 
together,  when  temptations  shall  be  increased, 
and.  tertor-  talken  avyay  ?    - 

It  is  allowed,-  by  those  who  have  hitherto  dis- 
puted on  either  side  of  this  question,  that  the 
people  appear  obstinately  enamored  of  this  new 
liquor.  It  is  allowed  on  both  parts  tTiat  this 
liquor  corrupts  the  mind  arid  enervates  the  bodyj 
and  destroys  vi^or  and  virtue,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  those  who  drink  it  too  idle  and  fee- 
ble for  work ;  and,  while  it  impoverishes  them 
by  the  present  expense,  disables  them  from  re- 
trieving its  ill  consequences  by,  subsequent  indus- 
try. ,    ,/^. 

It  Blight,  be  imagined,  my  Lords,  that  those 
vho  had  thus  far  agreed  would  nbt'easily  find 
any  occasions  of  dispute.  Nor  would  any  man, 
unacquainted  with  the  nlotives  by  which  parlia- 
mentary debates  are  too  often  iilflueneed,  sus- 
pect that  after  the  pernicious  qualities  of  this 
liqupr,  and  the  general  inclination  among' the 
people  to  the  immoderate  use  of  it,  had  been 
thus  fully/admitted,  it  could  be  afterward  Ib- 
quired  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  more  com- 
mon; whether  this  universal  thirst  for  poison 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  and 
whether  a  new  statute  ought  to  be  made,  to  se- 
cure drunkards  in  the  gratification  of  their  appe- 
tites. 

To  pretend^  my  Lords,  that  the  design  of  this 
bill  is  to  prevent  or  diminish-  thp'  uJe  of  spirits,  is 
to  tramfde  upon  common  sense,  and  to  violate 
the  rules  of  decency  as  well  as  of  reason.  For 
when  did  any  man  hear  that  a  commodity  was 
prohibited  by  licensing  its  sale,  or  that  to  offer 
and  refuse  is  the  same  action  ? 

It  is  indeed  pleaded  that  it  will  be  made 
dearer  by  the  tax  which  is  proposed,  and  that 
the  inoreiise  of  the  price  will  diminish  the  mira- 
Iier  of  the  purchasers  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
expected  that  this  tax  shall  supply  the  expense 
of  a  war  on  the  Continent.  It  is  asserted,  there- 
fore, that  the  consumption  of  spirits  will  be  hin- 
dered ;  and  yet  that  it  will  be  such  as  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish,  fronl  a  very  small  tax,  a  rev; 
enue  sufficient  for  the  support  of  arraiesj  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Atistrian  family,  and  the 
repressing  of  the  attempts  of  France.     ■ 

Surely,  my  Lords,  these  expectations  are  not 
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very  coasistent  j  nor  can  it  be  inlagiueil  tliat  they 
are  both  formed  in  the  same  head,  though  they, 
may  bs  expressed  by  the  'same  month.  It  is, 
however,  some  recommendation  of  a  statesman, 
when,  of  his  assertions,  one  can  be  found  reason- 
able or  true  5  and  in  this,  praise  can  not  be  de- 
nied to  our  present  ministers.  For  thoiigh  it  is 
undoubtedly  false  that  this  tax  will  lessen  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
it  will  produce  a  very  large  revenue — a  revenue 
that  will  not  fail  but  with  the  people  from  whose 
debaucheries  it  arises.  ' 

Our  ministers  will  therefore  have  the  same 
honor  wilhtheir  predecessors,  of  having  given 
rise  to  a  new  fund ;  not  indeed  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  but  for  much  more  valuable  pur- 
poses ;  for  tbe  cheering  of  our  hearts  under  op- 
pression, and  for  the  ready  support  of  those  debts 
which  we  have  lost  all  hopes  of  paying.  ■  '  They 
are  resolved,  my  Lords,  that  the  nation  which  no 
endeavors  can  make  wise,  sh£(ll,  while  they  are  at 
its iead,  at  least  be  very  merry  j  and,  since  pub- 
lic happiness  is  the  end  of  government,  they  seem 
to  imagine  that  they  shall  deserve  applause  by 
an  expedient  which  will  enable  every  man  to  lay 
his  Cares  asleep,  to  drown  sorrow,  and  lose  in 
the-delights  of  drunkenness  both  the  public  inis- 
eries  and  his  own. 

Luxury,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  taxed,  but  vice 
prohibitedi  let  the  difficulties  in  executing  the 
law  be  what  they  will.  Would  you  lay  a  tax  on 
the  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  ?  Would 
not  such  a  tax  be  wicked'  and  scandalous ;  be- 
cause it  would  imply  an  indulgence  to  all  those 
who  could  pay  the  tax  ?  IS  not  this  a  reproach 
most  justly  thrown  by  Protestants  upon  thd  Church 
of  Rome  ?  Was  Jt  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation ?  And  will  you  follow  a  precedent 
which  brought -reproaob  and  ruin  upon  those  thqt 
introduced  it  ?  This  is  the  very  case  now  before 
us.  You  are  going  to  lay  a  tax,  and  consequent- 
ly to  indulge  a  sort  of  drunkenness,  wliich  alniost 
necessarily  produces  a  breach  of  every  one,  of  the 
ten  commandments  ?  Can  you  expect  the  rev- 
erend bench  will  approve  of  this  ?  I  art  con- 
vinced they  will  not ;  and  therefore  I  wish  I  had 
sfeen  it  full  upon  this  occ&sion.  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  it  much  fuller  upon  other  occasions,  in  Which 
religion  had  no  siioh  deep  concern. 

We  have  already,  my  -Lords,  several  sorts  of 
funds  in  this  nation,  so  many  that  a  man  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  learning  to  be  master  of  them. 
Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  we  have  now  among  us 
the  most  learned  man  of  the  nation  in  this  way. 
I  wish  he  would  rise  up  and  tell  us  what  name 
we  are  to  give  this  new  fund.  We  have  already 
the  Civil  List  Fund,  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  Aggre- 
gate Fund,  the  South  Sea  Fund,  and  God  knows 
how  many  others.  What  name  we  are  to  give 
this  new  fund  I  know  not,  unless  we  are  to  call 
it-the  Driiiking  Fund.  It  may  perhaps  enable 
the  people  of  a  certain  foreign  territory  [Hano- 
ver] to  drink  elaret,  but  it  will  disable  the  peo- 
ple of  this  kingdom  from  drinking  any  thing  else 
but  gin ;  for  when  a  man  has,  by  gin  drinking', 
rendered  himself  unfit  for  labor  or  business,  hp 


can  purchase  fnothing  else ;  and  then  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  drink  on  till  he  dies. 

Surely,  my  Lords,  men  of  such  unbounded  be- 
nevolence as  our  present  mihisters  deserve  such 
honors  as  were  never  paid  before  :  .they  deserve 
to  bestride  a  butt  upon  every  Sign-post  in  the 
city,  or  to  halve  their  figures  exhibited  as  tokens 
where  this  liquor  is  to  be  sold  by  the  license 
vvhich  they  have  procured.  They  must  be  at 
least  remembered  to  future  ages  as  the  "  happy 
politicians"  who,  after  all  expedients  for  raising 
taxes  had  been  employed,  discovered  a  new  meth- 
od of  draining  the  last  relics  qi  the  public  wealth, 
and  added  a  new  revenue  to  the. government. 
Nor  will  those  who  shall  hereafter  enumerate 
the  several  funds  now  established  among  us,  for- 
get, among  the  benefactors  to  their  country,  the 
illustrious  authors  of  the  Drinking  Fund .         ■;- 

May  I  be  allowed,  my  Lords,  to  congratulate- 
my  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects,  upon  the 
happy  times  which  are  Ww_  apprbaching,  in 
which  no  man  will  be  disqu^ified  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  drunk  ;  when,  all  discontent  and 
disloyalty  shall  be  forgotten,  and  the-  people, 
though  now  considered  by  the  ministry  as  ene- 
mies, shall  acknowledge  the  leniency  of  that 
government  under  which  all  restraints  are  taken 
away  ?  ^ 

But,  to  a  bill  for"  such  desirable  purposes,  It 
would  be  proper,  my'Lords,  to  prefix  a  pream- 
ble,, in  which  the  kindness  of  our  intentions 
should  be  more  fully,  ex-plained,  that  the  nation 
may  not  mistake  our  indulgence  for  cruelty,  nor 
consider  their  benefactors  as  their  persecutors. 
If,  therefore,  this  bill  be  considered  and  aomend- 
ed  (for  why  else  jshould  it  be  considered  ?)  in  a 
conimittee,  I  shall  humbly  propose  that  it  shall 
be  introduced  in  this  minner :  "  Whereas,  the 
designs  of  the  present  ministry,  whatever  they 
are,  can  not  be  executed  without  a  great  num- 
ier"  of  mercenaries,  which  mercenaries  can  not 
be  hired  without  money ;  and  whereas  the  pres- 
ent disposition  of  this  nation  to  drunkenness  in- 
clines us  to  believe  that  they  will  pay  more 
cheerfully  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  than  for  any  other  concession  that 
can  be  made  by  the  government;  be  it, enacted, 
by  the' King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  that  no 
man  shall  hereafter  be  denied  the  right  of  l^in'g 
drunk  oft  the  following  conditions." 

This,  my  Lords,  to  trifle  no  longerj  is  the' 
proper  preamlfle  to  this  bill,  which  contains  only 
the  conditions  on  which  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom are  td  be  allowed  henceforward  to  riot  in 
debauchery,  in  debauchery  licensed  by  law  and 
'countenanced  by  the  magistrates.  For  there  is 
no  doubt  but  those  on  whom  the  inventors  of 
thjs  tax  shall  cdnfer  authority,  will  be  directed 
to  assist  their  masters  in  their  design  to  encour- 
age the  consumption  of^that  liquor,  from  which 
such  large  revenues  are  expected,  and  to  multi. 
ply  without  en4  those  licenses  whieh  are  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Crown. 

By  this  unbounded  license,  My  Lords,  that 
price  will  be,  lessened,  from  the  increase  of 
which  the  exoectationS  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
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law  are  pretended ;  for  the  number  of  retailers 
■will  lessen  the  value,  as  in  all  other  oases,  and 
lessen  it  more  than  this  tax  will  increase  it. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  at  present 
the  retailer  expects  to  be  paid  for  the  danger 
which  he,  incurs  by  an  unlawful  trade,  and  will 
not  trust  his  reputation  or  his  purse  to  ,the  mer- 
cy jpf  his  customer  without  a  profit  proportioned 
to  the  hazard ;'  but,  when  oijce  the  restraint  shall 
be  taken  away,  he  •will-  sell  for  common  gain^ 
and  it  can  hardly  be  iniagined  that,  at  present, 
he  subjects  himself  to  informations  and  penalties 
for  less  than  sixpence  a  gallon. 

The  spe,oious-  pretense  on  which  this  bill  is. 
founded,  and,  indeed^  the  only  pretense  that  de-. 
serves  to  be  termed  specious,  is  the  propriety  of 
taxing  vice ;  but  this  maxim  of  government  has, 
on  this  Occasion,  been  Either  mistaken  or  per- 
verted, yice,  my  Lords,  is  not  properly  to  be 
taxed;  but  suppressed ;  and  heavy  taxes  are 
sometimes  the  7  only  meaps  by  Vhichthat  sup- 
pression can  be  attained.  Luxury,  my  Lords, 
or  the  excess  of  that  which  is  pernicious  only  by 
its.eiccess,'may  very  properly  be  taxed,  that  such 
excess,  though  not  striotlj^  unlawful,  may  be 
made  more  difficult.  But  the  use  of  those  things 
which  are,  sitnply  hurtful,  hurtful  in  their  own 
nature,  anil  in  every  degree,  is  16  be  prohibited. 
None^  my  Lords;  ever  heard,  in  any  nation,  of  a 
tax  upon  theft  or  adultery,' because  a  tax  im- 
plies a  license  grahtedfor  the.  use  of  that  which 
is  taxed  to  ajl  who  shall  be  willing  to  pay  it. 

TP  ■TP  TP  ^  tF 

During  the  course  of  this  long  debate,  I  have 
endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  digest  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced,  arid  have  oonr 
sidered  them  both  separately  and  conjointly ; 
but  find  myself  at  the  same  distance  from  con- 
viction as  when  I  first  entered  the  House. 

In  vindication  of  this  bill,  ray  Lords,  we  have 
been  ,told  that  the  present  law  is  ineffectual ; 
that  our  manufacture  is  Dot  to  be  destrojred,  or 
not  this  year;  that  the  security  offered  by  the 
present  bill  has  induced  great  numbers  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  fund;  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commons;  and  that,  if  it  >he 
found  ineffecttial,  it  n^ay  be  amended  another 
session.  ,  ' 

All  these  arguments;  my  Lords,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  examine,  because'  I  am  always  desir- 
ous of  gratifying  those  great  men  to  whom  the 
administration  of  affairs  is  intrusted,  and  have 
always  very  cautiously  avoided  the  odium  of  dis- 
affection, wtioh  they  will  undotibte'dly  throw;  in 
imitation  of  their  predecessors,  upon  all  those 
whose  waywaird'  (Consciences  shall  oblige  them 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  their  schfemes. 

With  a  very  strteg  (desire,  therefore,  though 
with  no  greatlrppes,  of  finding  them  in  the  right, 
I  venture  to  begin  my  inquiry,  and  engage  in 
the  examination  of  their  first  assertion,"  that  the 
freserit  law  against  the  ahuse  of  strong  liquors 
is  without  effect.  ,1 

'  i  hppe,  my  Lords,  it  portends  well  to  my  in- . 
quiry  that  the  first  position  which  I  have  to  ex- 
amine is  true ;  nor  can  I  forbear  to  congratulate 


your  Lordships  upon  havmg  heard  from  the  new 
ministry  one  assertion  not  to  be  contradicted. 

It  is  evident,  rpy  Lords,  froiii  daily  observa- 
tion,-and  demonstrable  from  the  papers  upon  the 
table,  that  every  year,  since  the  enacting  of  the 
last  la!w,  that  vice  has  increased  whioh  it  was 
intended  to  repress,  and  that  no  time  has  been 
so  favorable  t0  the  retailers  of  spirits  as  that 
which  has  passed  since  they  w^re  prohibited. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected,  my  Lords,  that 
having  agreed  Vitji  the  ministers  in  their  fundsu 
mental  proposition,  I  shall  ocmcur  with  them  in 
the  consequence  which  they  draw  from  it ;  and 
having  allowed  that  the  present  law  is  iheffect- 
ual,' should  admit  that  another  is  necessary. 

'  But,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  discover  whethe* 
this  consequence  be  necessary,  it  must  first  be 
inquired  why  the  'present  law  is  of  no  force. 
For,  my  Lords,"  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflection, 
that  there  are  certain  degrees  of  corruption  that 
may  hinder  the  effect  of  the  best  laws.  The 
magistrates-  may  be  vicious,  and  fqrbear  to  en- 
force  that  law  by  which  themselves  are  odn- 
demfied ;  they  may  be  indolent,  and  inclined  rith- 
er  to  connive  at  wickedness,  by  which  they  are 
not  injured  themselves,  than  to  repress  it  by  a 
laborious  exertion  of  their  authority ;  or  they 
may  be  timorous,  and,  instead  of  awing  the  vi- 
cioiis,  may  be  awed  by  therti.      .     . 

In  any  of  these  cases,  my  Lords,  the  lafw  is  noi. 
to  be  condemned  for  its  inefficacy,  since  it  only 
fails  bj-  the  defect  of  those  who  are  to  direct  its 
operations.  '  The  best  and  most  important  laws 
will  contribute  very  little  to  the  security  or  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  if  no  judges  of  integrity  and 
spirit  can  be  found  among  them.  Even  the  most 
beneficial  and' useful  bill  that  ministers  can  pos- 
sibly imagine,  a  bill  for  laying  on  our  estates  a 
tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  their  yearly,  value,~wouId 
be  wholly  without  effect  if  collectors  could  not 
be  obtained. 

,  I  arti  therefore,  my  Lords,  yet  doubtful  whefh- 
er  the  inefficacy  of  the-  law  now  subsisting  nec- 
essarily obliges  us  to  provide  another ;  for  those 
that  declared  it  to  be  useless/  owned,  at  the 
same  titiie,  that  no  man  endeavored  to  enforce 
it,  so  that  perhaps  its  only  defect  may  be  that 
it  will  not  execute  itself. 

Nor,  though  I  should  allow  that  the  law  is  at 
present  impeded  by  difficulties  which  can  not  be , 
broken  through,  but  by  men  of, more  spirit  and 
dignity  than  the  ministers  may  be  inclined  to 
trust  with  commissions  of  the  peace,  yet  it  can 
only  be  collected  that  another  law  is  necessary, 
not  that  the  law  now  proposed  will  be  of  any 


Great  use  has  been  made  of  the  inefiicacy  of 
the  present  law  to  decry  the  proposal  made  by 
thp  noble  Lord  [a  member  of  the  'Opposition]  for 
laying  a  high  duty  upon  these  {iernicious  liquors. 
High  duties  ha,ve  alheady,  as  we  are  informed, 
been  tried  without  advantage.  High  duties  are 
at  this  hour  imposed  upon  those  spirits  wbich 
are  retailed,  yet  we  see  them  every  day  sold  in 
the  streets  without  the  payment  of  the  tax  re- 
quired, and  therefore  it  wiU  be  folly  to  make  a 
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second  essay  of  means,  which  h»vB  been  found, 
by  the  essay  of  many  years,  unsuccessful. 

It  has  been  granted  on  all  sides  in  this  debate, 
nor  was  it  ever  denied  on  any  other  occasion, 
that  the  consumption  of  any  commodity  is  most 
easily  hindered  by  raising  its  price,  atid  its  price 
is  to  be  ra^ised  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty.  This, 
my  Lords,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  opinion  of 
every  man,  of  whatever  degree  of  experience  or 
understatiding,  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  authors  of  the  present  law; 
and  therefore  they  imagined  that  they  had  effect- 
ually provided  against  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness, by  laying  upon  that  liquor  which  shoujd  be 
retailed  in  small  quantities,  a  duty  which  none 
of  the  infeirior  classes  of  drunkards  would  be  able 
to  pay. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  they  conceived  that  they  had 
reformed  the  common  people  without  infringing 
the  pleasilres  of  others ;  and  applauded  the  hap- 
py contrivance  by  which  spirits  were  to  be  made 
dear  only  to  the  ppor,  while  every  man  who 
could  afford  to  purchase  two  gallons  was  at  lib- 
erty l:o  riot  at  his  ease,  and,  over  a  full  flowing 
bumper,  look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  for- 
mer companions,  now  riithlessl/  condemned  to 
disconsolate  sobriety.  -       '      ~ 

But,  ray  Lords,  this  intention  was  frustrated, 
and  the  project,  ingenious  as  it  was,  iell  to  the 
ground ;  for,  though  they  had  laid  a  tax,  they 
unhappily  forgot  this  tax  would  make  no  addi- 
tion to  the  priqe  unless  it  was  paid,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  paid  unless  some  were  empowered 
to  collect  it. 

Here,  my  Lords,  was  the  difficulty :  those  who 
made  the  law  were  inclined  to  lay  a  tax  from 
which  themselves  should  be  exempt,  and  there- 
fore would  not  charge  the  liquor  as  it  issued 
from  the  still ;  and  when  once  it  was  dispersed 
in  the  hands  of  petty  dealers,  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  without  the  assistance  of  infoi'raers, 
and  informers  could  not  carry  on  the  buaness  of 
prosecution  without  the'  consent  ofthe  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
the  law,  the  repeal  of  which  is  proposed,  since 
it  appears  already  that  it  failed  only  from  a  par- 
tiality not  easily  defended,  and  from  the  omis- 
sion of  what  we  now  propose — th6  collecting 
the  duty  from  the  still-head. 

If  this  method  be  followed,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  need  of  informations  or  of  any  rig- 
orous or  new  measures;  the  same  officers  that 
collect  a  smaller  duty  may  levy  a  greater ;  nor 
6an  they  be  easily  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
quantities  that  are  made ;  the  deceits,  at  least, 
that  can  be  used,  are  in  use  already;  they  are 
frequently  detected  and  suppressed  y  ndr  will  a 
larger  duty  enable  the  distillers  to  elude  the  vig- 
ilance ofthe  officers  with  more  success. 

Against  this  proposal,  therefore,  the  inefficacy 
of  the  present  law  can  be  no  objection.  But  it 
is  urged  that  such  duties  would  destroy  the  trade 
of  distilling ;  and  a  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased 
to  express  great  tenderness  for  a  manufacture 
so  beneficial  and  extensive. 

That  a  large  duty,  levied  at  the  still,  would 
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destroy,  or  very  much  impair,  the  trade  of  dis- 
tilling, is  certainly  supposed  by  those  wh6  de- 
fend ll,  for  they  proposed  it  only-for  that  end: 
and  what  better  method  oan  they  propose,  when 
they  are  called  to  deliberate  -upon  a  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  the  excessive  use  of  distilled  liq- 
uors ?  , 

The  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  kindly  to  in- 
form us  that  the  trade  of  distilling  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  that  it  employs  great  numbers ;  and  that 
they  have  arrived  at  an  exqilisite  skill,  and  there- 
fore^note  well  the  consequence — ithe  traded 
distilling  is  not  to  be  discouraged. 

Once  more,  my  Lords;  allow  me  to  wonder  at 
the  different  conceptions  of  different  understands 
ings.  It  appears  to  me  that  since  the  spirits 
which  the  distillers  produce  are  allowed  to  en- 
feeble the  limbs  and  vitiate  the  blood,  to  pervert 
the  heart  and  ■  obscure  th?  intellects,  that  the 
number  of  distillers  should  l)e  no  argument^  in 
their  favor ;  for  I  never  heard  that  a  law  against 
theft  was  repealed  or  delayed  because  thieves 
were  numerous.  It  appears  to  nle,  my  Lords, 
that  if  so  formidable  a  body  are  confederated 
against  the  virtue  or  the  lives  of  their  felloW-bit- 
izens,  it  is  time  to  put  ah  end  to  the  haVbc,  and 
to  interpose,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  stop 
the  destruction. 

So  little,  my  lords,  am  I  affected  with  the 
merit  of  the  wonderful  skill  which  the  distillers 
are  said  to  have  attained,  that  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, no  faculty  of  great  use  to  mankind  to  pre- 
pare palatable  poison;  nor  shall  I  ever  qontrib- 
ute  my  interest  for  the  reprieve  of  a  murderer, 
because  he  has,  by  long  practice,  obtained  great 
dexterity  in  his -trade. 

If  their  liqudrs  are  s6  delicious  that  the,  peo- 
ple are  tempted  to  their  own  destruction,  let  us 
at  length,  my  Lords,  secure  them  from  these 
fatal  draughts,  by  bursting  the  vials  that  con- 
tain them.  Let  us  crush  at  once  these  artists 
in  slaughter,  who  haye  reconciled  their  country- 
men to  sickness  and  to  ruin,  and  spread  over  the 
pitfalls  of  debauchery  such  baits  as  oan  not  be 
resisted. 

The  noble  Lord  has,  indeed,  admitted  that  this 
bill  may  not, bcr  found  sufficiently  coercive,  but 
gives  us  hopes  that  itrhay  be  improved  and  en- 
forced ^notheV  year,  and  persuades  us  to  endeav- 
or a  reforpation  of  drunkenness  by  degrees,  and, 
above  all,  to  beware  at;  present,  of  hurting  the 
maiiufacture, 

I  am  very  far,  my  Lords,- from  thinking  that 
therA  are,  this  year,  any  peculiar  reasons  for  tol- 
erating murder;  nor  can  I  conceive  vfhy  the 
manufacture  should  be  held  sacred  now,  if  it  be 
to  be  destroyed  hereafter.  We  are,  indeed,  de- 
sired to  try  how  far  this  law  will  operate,  that 
we  may  be  more  able  to-,proceed-  with  (Jue  re- 
gard to  this  valuable  inanufaoture. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  tha;E^  it  will  only  enrich  the  govern- 
ment without  reforming .  the  people ;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  not  many  of  a  difierent  opinion. 
If  any  diminution  of  the  sale  of  spirits  be  expect- 
ed from  it,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  this  dimi- 
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nution  will,  or  will  not,  be  such  as  js  desired  for 
the  reformation  of  the  p/Bople.  If  it  be  sufSoient, 
the  manufacture  is  at  an  end,  and  all  the  reasons 
against  a  higher  dluty  are  of  equal  force  against 
this  5  but  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  we  have,  at  least, 
omitted  part  of  our  duty,  and  havs  neglected  the 
health  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

I  can  not,.my  Lords,  yet  discover  why  a  re- 
prie\^e  is  desired  for  this  inanufaoture — why  the 
present  year  is.not  equally  propitious  to  the  ref- 
ormation of  mankind  as  any  will  be  that  may  suc- 
ceed it.  It  is  true  we  are  at  war  with  two  na- 
tions, and  perhaps  with  move;  btft  war  may  be 
better  prosecuted  without  mo;i^  than  without 
men.  And  we  but  little  consult  the  military 
glory  of  our  country  if  we,  raise  supplies  for 
paying  our  armies  by  the  destruction  pf  those 
armies  that  we  are  opntriying  to  pay. 

We  have  heard  ^the  Bgcessity  of  reforming  the 
nation  by  degrees  urged  as  an  argument  for  im- 
posing first  a,  lighter  duty,  and  afterward  a  heav- 
ier. This  complaisance  for  wickedhess,  my  Lards, 
is  not  so  defensible  as  that  it  should  be  battered 
by  arguments  in  form,  apd  therefore  I  fehajl  only 
relate  a  reply  made  by  Webb,  the  nojied  walker, 
upon  a  parallel  -occasion. 

This  man,  whp  napst  be  remembered  by  many 
of  your  Lordships,  was  remarkable  for  vigor, 
both  -of  mijid  and  bjpdy,  and  lived-  wholly  upon 
water  for  his  drink,  and  chiefly  upon  vegetables 
for  his.  other  sustenance.  He  was  one  day  rec- 
ommending his  regimen  to  one  of  his  friends  who 
loved  wine,  and  who  perhaps  might  somewhat 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  this  spirituous 
manufacture,  and  urged  him,  with  great  earn- 
estness, to  quit  a  course  of  luxury  by  which 
his  health  and  his  intellects  would  equally  be  de- 
stroyed- The  gentleman  appeared  convinced, 
and  told  him  "that  he  w6uld  conform  to  his 
counsel,  and  thought  hp  could  not  change  his 
course  of  life  at  once,  but  wouli}  leave  off  strong 
liquors  by  degrees."  "By  degrees!"  says  the 
other,  with  indignation.  "  If  you  should  unhap- 
pily fall  into  the  fir^  would  you  caution  your 
servants  not  to  pull  you  out  but  by  degrees  ?" 

This  answerj  my  Lords,  is  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  The  nation  is  sunk  into  the  low- 
est state  of  corruption ;  the  pefjple  are  not  only 
vicious,  bijt  insolent  beyond  example.  They  not 
only  break  the  laws,  but  defy  them ;  and  yet  some 
of  .your,  Lordships  are  for,  reforming  then*  by  de- 
grees 1 

I  am  not  so  easily  .persuaded,  my  Lords,  that 
our  ministers  rpally  intend  to  supply  the  defect 
that  may  hereafter  be  disoov-ered  ,in  this  bill.  It 
will  doubtless  produce  money,  perhapjs  jnuoh 
more  than  they  appear  to  expect  from  it.  I 
doubt  not  but  tfca  licensed  retailers  wl,ll  \a  more 
than  fifty  thousand,  and  the  quantity  rets,iled 
musit  increase  with  the  number  of  retailers.'  As 
the  bill  will^  thereforje,  answer  all  the  ends  in- 
tended by  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it  altered ; 
for  I  have  never  observed  ministers  desurous  of 
amending  their  own  errors,  unless  they  are  sueb 
as  haVe  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

Besides  ,my  Lords,  it  is  not  certain  that,  wien 


this  iimd  is  mortgaged  to  the  public  creditors, 
they  can  prevail  upon  the  Commons  to  change 
the  seomity.  They  may  continue  the  billin  force 
for  the  reaspns,  whatever  they  are,  for  whiph 
they  have  paired  it;  and  the  good  intentions  of 
our  ministers,  however  sincere,  may  be  defeat- 
ed, and  drunkenness,  legal  drunkenness,  estab- 
lished in  the  nation.  . 

This,  my  Lords,  i?  very  reasonable,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation  while  the  power  is  yet  ii)  our  own 
hands,  and,  without  regard  to  the  ppinion  or  gror 
ceedings  qf  the  other  House,  show  that  we  are 
yet  the  chief  guardians  of  the  people. 

The  ready  compliance  pf  the  Commons  with 
the  measures  proposed  in  this  bill  has.  ieen  mea- 
tioned  here,  with  a  vieiw,  I  suppose,  of  infliuenor 
ing  us,  but  surely  by  those  who  had  forgotten 
our  independence,  or  resigned  their  own.  It  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  either  House, 
to  deliberate,  withput  rega,rd-  tp  the  deteriaina, 
tion?  of  the  other ;  for  how  should  the  nation  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  the  disttpot  powers  that 
compose  the  Legislature,  unless  the  determina- 
tions are  without  inSuence  upon  each  other  ?  If 
either  the  example  or  authority  pf  the  CommoBs 
can  divert  us  from  following  our  own  convio- 
tions,  we  are  no  longer  pairt  of  the  Legislature ; 
we  have  given  up  our  honors  and  our  privileges, 
and  what  then  is  our  concurrence  but  slavery, 
or  our  suffrage  but  £^n  echo  ? 

The  only  argument,  thertsfore,  that  now  re, 
majns,  is  the  expediency  pf  gratifying  those,  by 
whose  ready  subscription  the  exigencies  our  new 
statesmen  have  brpught  upon  us  have  been  sup- 
ported, and  of  continuing  the  security  by  which 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  s(iph  hberal  con- 
tributions. 

Public  credit,  ray  Lorcls,  is  indeed  of  very 
great  importainoe ;  but  puhlio  ^credit  can  never 
be  long  supported  without  public  virtue ;  nor  in- 
deed, if  the  government  could  mortgage  the 
morals  and  health  of  the  people,  would  it  be  just 
and  rational  to.ponfirm  the  bargain.  If  the  min- 
istry can  raise  nioney  only  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  ought  to  abandon 
those  schemes  for  which  the  money  is  necessary! 
far  what  calamity  can  be  equal  to -unbounded 
vpickedness  ? 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
choice  which  may  cost  our  ministers  sp  much  re- 
gret ;  for  the  same  subscriptions  may  be  pro- 
cured by  an  offer  of  the  same  advantages  to  a 
fund  of  a;ny  other  kind,  and  the  siijking  fund  will 
easily  supply  any  deftcienoy  that  might  be  sus- 
pected in  another  scheme. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  should  feel  veiy  little 
pajn  from  an  account  that  the  nation  was  for 
some  time  determined  to  be  less  liberal  of.  their 
pontributions ;  and  thg,t  money  was  withheld  till 
it  was  known  in  what  expeditions  it  was  to  be 
employed,  to  whq,t  princes  subsidies  were  to  be 
paid,  and  what  advantages  were  to  be  purchased 
by  it  for  our,country.  I  should  rejoipCj  my  Lords, 
to  jiear  that  the  lottery,  by  which  the  deficiencies 
of  this  duty  are  to  be  supplied  was  not  filjed, 
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aiw}  that  the  people  were  groTPn  at  last  \^ise 
enough  to  discern  the  fraud  and  to  prefer  hon- 
est oomnier,oe,  by  which  all  may  be  gainers,  tq 
a  game  by  which  the  greatest  numbermust  cer- 
tainly be  losers. 

The  lotteries,  my  Lords,  which  former  minis- 
ters have  proposed,  have  always  been  censured 
by  those  who  saw  their  nature  and  their  tend- 
ency. They  have  been  considered  as  legal 
cheats,  by  which  the  ignorant  and  the  rash  are 
defrauded,  and  the  subtle  and  avaricious  often 
enriched  ;  they  have  been  allowed  to  divert  the 
people  from  trade,  and  to  alienate  them  from 
useful  industry.  A  man  who  is  uneasy  in  his 
oireumStanoes  and  idle  in  hisdisposition,  collects 
the  remains  pf  his  ^rtune  and  buys  tickets  in  a 
lottery,  retires  from  business,,  indililgies  himself  ;n 
laziness,  and  waits,  in  some  obsc]iire  place,  the 
event  of  his  adventure.  Another,  instead  of  em- 
ploying his  stock  in  trade,  rents  a' garret,  and 
makes  it  his  business,  by  false  intelligence,  and 
ohinaeripal  alarms,  to  raise  and  sink  the  price  of 
tickets  Mternately,  and  takes  advantage  pf  the 
lies  which  he  has  himself  invented. 

Such,'  my  Lords,  is  the  traffic  that  is  produced 
by  this  scheme  of  getting  money ;  nor  were 
these  inconveniences  unkhows  tp  the  present 
ministers  in  the  tims  of  their  predecessors,,  whom 
they  never  ceased  to  pursue  with  the  loudest 
clamors  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment rediiKied  them  to  a  lottery.  , 

If  I,  my  Lords,  might  presume  to  recommend 
to  our  ministers  the  most  probable  niethqd  6f 
raising  a  large  sum  for  the  payilient  of  the  troops 
ef  the  Electorate,  I  should,  instesjd  of  the  tax  and 
lottery  now  proposed,  advise  them  tq  pstS,blish 
a  certain  member  of  licensed  wbeetbarrows,  on 
which  the  laudable  trade  of  thimble  and  button 
might  be  carried  on  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
and  shoe-boys  might  Contribute  to- the  defense  of 
the  house  of  Austria  by  rafSing  for  apples. 

Having  now,  my  Lords,  examined,  with!  the, 
utmost  candor,  all  the  reasons  which  have  been 
offered  in  defense  of  the  bill,  I  can  not  conceal 
the  result  of  niy  iriqairy.  The  arguments  htive 
had  so  little  effect  upon,  my  understanding,  that, 
as  every  man  judges  (if  others  by  himself,  I  can 
not  believe  that  they  have  any  influence  eVen 
upon  those  that  offer  them,  and  therefore  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill  must  be  the  result  of 
considerations  vvhich  have  been  hitherto  conceal- 
ed, and  is  intended  to  promote  designs  which  are 
never  tc  be  discovered  by  the  authors  before 
their  execution. 

With  regard  to  these  motives  wJ  designs, 
however  artfully  concealed,  every  Lord  in  this 
House  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  conjectures. 

When  I  consider,  my  lords,  the  tendency  of 
this  biil,  I  find  it  calculated  only  for  the  propa- 
gation of  diseases,  the  suppression  of  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  mankind.  I  .find  it  the 
most  fatal  engine  that  ever  was  ppinted  at  a  peo- 
ple ;  an  engine  by  which  those  who  are  not  kill- 
ed will  be  disabled,  and  those  who  preserve  their 
limbs  will  be  deprived  of  their. senses. 

This  bill  therefore,  appears  to  be,  designed 


only  to  thin  the  ranks  of  mankind,  and  to  disbur- 
den the  world  of  thi  multitudes  that  inhabit  it : 
and  is  perha!ps  the  strongest  proof  of  political 
sauaoity  tbat  our  new  ministers  have  yet  exhib- 
ited. They  well  know,  n>y  lords,  that  they  are 
universally  detested,  and  that,  whenever  a  Briton 
is  destroyed,  they  are  freed  from  an  enemy  j  they 
have  therefore  opened  the  flood-gates  of  gin  upon 
the  nation,  that,  when  it  is  less  numerous,  it  may 
be  more  easily  governed. 

Other  ministers,  my  Lords,  who  had  not  at- 
\tained  to  so  great  a  knowledge  in  the  E|,rt  pf  mak- 
ing war  upon  {heir  country,  wheh  tjiey  foUnd 
tbeir  enemies  clamorous  and  bold,  used  to  awe 
them  with  prosecutions  and  penalties,  or  defstroy 
them  like  burglars;  with  prisons  and  with  gibbets. 
Eiut  every  ^ge,  my  Lords,  prodinces-  some  ;im- 
provemen^j  and.  every  i^ti™,  however  degfsnr 
erate,  gives,  birth,  k%  somei^iappy  period  of  time, 
to  men  of  great  and  enterprising  genius.  ^  It  is 
our  fortune  to  be,  wit^s:^s  of  a  new  discovery 
in  politics.  We  may  cpngrattilate  ourselves 
upon  being  contemporaries  with  those  men,  who 
have  shown  that  hangmen  and  halters  aretirinec- 
essary  in  a  state ;  and  that  ministers  nlay  escape 
the  reproach  ofdestroying  their  enenjies  by  in- 
citing them  to  destroy  tJiei;n^eb[e.s. 

This  new  method  may,  indeed,  have  upon  dif- 
ferent oonstititions  a  diflerent  operation ;  it  may 
destroy  the  lives  of  some  and  the  senses  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  either  of  thesii' effects  will. answer  the 
purposes  pf  the  ministry,  to  whom  it  is  indiffer- 
ent, provided  the  nation  becomes  insensible, 
whether  pestilence  or  lunacy  prevails  among 
them.  Either  mad  or  dead  the^  greatest  part  of 
the  people  must  quickly  bej  or  there  is  no  hope 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry. 

Fpr  this  purpose,  my  Lords,  what  could  h,ave 
been  invented  mpre  efficacious  than  an  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  shops  at  which  poi- 
son taay  be  veodeSd — poison  so  prepared  as  to 
please  the  palate,  whije  it  wastes  the  Strength, 
and  only  kills  by  intoxieatibn  ?  From  the  first 
instant  ihat  any  of  the  enerhies  of  the  ministry 
shall  grow .  clamorous  and  turbulent,  a  ^9 ratty 
hireling  may  .lead  him  to^the  ministerial  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  ply  him  with  their  wonder-work- 
ing liquor  till  he  is  ho  longer  able  to  speak  or' 
think ;  and,  my'  Lords,  no  man  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  our  ministers  than  he  that  can  nei^ 
ther  speak  nor  thjnk,  except  those  who  speak 
without  thinking. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  ministers  ought  to  reflect, 
that  though  all  the  people  of  the  present  ago  are 
their  enemies;  yet  they  have  made  no  tri^l  of  the 
temper  and  inclinations  of  postej'ity-  Our  suc- 
cessors may  bis  of  opinions. very  different  from 
ours.  They  may  perhaps  approve  of  wars  on 
the  Continent,  while  our  plantations  are  insulted 
and  oiif  trade  obstructed ;  they  may  thinlf  the 
support  of  the  house  of  Austria  pf  njpre  import-, 
ance^o  us, than  qur  own  defense ;  and  may  per- 
haps so  far  differ  from  their  fathers,  as  to  imag- 
ine the  treasures  of  Britain  very  properly  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the"  troops,  and  increasing, 
the  splendor,  of  a  foreign  Electorate. 
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The  name  of  Chatham  is  the  repreBentative,  iii  our  language,  of  whatever  is  hold 
and  commanding  in  eloquence.  Yet  his  speeches  are  so  imperfectly  reported,  that  it 
is  not  BO  much  from'  them  as  from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  that  we  have 
gained  our  conceptions  of  his  transcendent  powers  as.  an  orator.  We  measure  his 
greatness,  as  we  do  the  height  of  some  inaccessible  cliff,  by  the  shadow  it  casts  be- 
hind. Hence  it  -vi^ll  be-proper  to  dwell  more  at  large  on  the  events  of  his  politicsd 
life  ;  and  especially  to  collect  the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
of  his  astonishing  sway  over  the  British  Senate.  — 

William'  Pitt,  iirg;  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  high  re- 
spectability in  Cornwall,  and  was  born  at  Loi^don,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1708. 
At  Eton,  wh^re  he  was  placed  from  boyhood,  he  was  distinguished  foj  the  quick- 
ness of  his  parts  aiid  for  his  habits  of -unwearied  application,  though  liable,  much  of 
his  time,  to  severe  suffering  from  a  hereditary  gout.  Heye  he  acquired  that  love  of 
the  classics  which  he  carried  with  him  tl(roughout  life,  and  which  operated' so  pow- 
erfully in  forming  his  character  as  an  orator.  He  also  formed  at  Eton  those  habits 
of  easy  and  animated  conversation  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  after  life.  Cut 
off  by  disease  from  the  active  sports  of  the  school,  he  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  .was 
a  greater  invahd  than  himself,. found  their  chief  enjoyment  during  the  intervals  of 
study,  in  the  lively  interchange  -of  thought.  By  the  keenness  of  their  wit  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  imaginations,  they  drew  off  their  companions,,  Fox,  Hanbury  Will- 
iams, Fielding,  and  otl^ers,  from  the  exercises  of  the  play-ground,  to  gather  around 
them  as  eager  listeners ;  and  gained  that  quickness  of  thought,  that  dexterity  of  reply, 
that  ready  self-possession  under  a  sudden  turn  of  argument  or  the  sharpness  of  retort, 
which  are  indispeiisable  to  success  in  public  debate.  Almost  every  great  orator  has 
been  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers. 

At  the  age  of  eighteeh,-Mr.  Pitt  was  removed  to  the  University, of  Oxford.  Here, 
in  connection  with  his  other  studies,  he  entered  on  thfit  severe  course  of  rhetorical 
training  which  he  often  referred  to  in  after  life,  as  forming  so  large  a  part  of  his  early 
discipline.  He  took  up  the  practice  pi  writing  out  translations  from  the  ancient  or- 
ators and  historians,  on  the  broadest  scale.  Demosthenes  was  h,is  model ;  and  "we 
arp  told  tjjat. he  rendered  a  large  part  of  his  orations  again  and  again  into  English, 
as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  ^  forcible  and  expressive  style.  The  practice  was 
highly  recommended  by  Cicero,  from  his  own  ^xpferience.  It  aids  the  young  orator 
fa;r  more  effectually  in  catching  jhe  spirit  of  his  model,  than  any  course  of  mere  read- 
ing, however  fervent  or  repeated.  It  is,  lik.ewise,  the  severest  test  of  his  command 
of  language.  To  clothe  the  thoughts  of  another  in  a  dress  which  is  at  once  "  close 
and  easy"  (an  excellent^  though  quaint  description  of  a  ^good  translation)  is  a  task 
of  extreme  .difficulty.  A^  a  means  of  acquiring  copiousness  of  diction  and  an  exact 
choice  of  ,wprd«,  Mr.  Pitt  also  read  and  re-read  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Barrow,  till  he 
knew  many  of  them  hy  heart.  With  the  same  view,  he  performed  a  task  to  which, 
perhaps,  jlo  other  student  in  oratory  has  ever  submitted.  He  went  ttdce  through 
the  folio  Dictionary  of  Bailey  (the  best  before  that  of  Johnson),  examining  each  word 
attentively,  dwelling  on  its  peculiar,  itnport  and  modes  of  construction,  and  thus  en- 
deavoring to  bring  the  whole  range  of  our  language  compltetely  under  his  control. 
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At  this  time,  also,  lie  liegan  those  exercises  in  elocution  by  which  he  is  known  to 
have  obtained  his  extraordinary  powers  of  delivery.  Though  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  commanding'  voic6'  and  pei'son,  he  spared  no  effort  to  add  every  thing  that  art 
could  confer  for  his  improvement  as  an  orator.  His  success  was  commensurate  with 
his  zeal.  Garrick  himself  was  not  a  greater  actor,  in  that  higher  sense  of  the  term 
in  which  Dernosthenes  declared  action  to  be  the  first,  and  second,  ?.nd  third  thing 
in  oratory.  The  labor  which  he  bestowed  on  these  exercises  wag  surprisingly  great. 
Probably  no  man  of  genius  since  the  days  of  Cicero,  has  ever  submitted  to-  an  equal 
amount  of  drudgery. 

Leaving  the  University  a  little  befor'e  th«f  regular  time  of  graduation,  Mr.  Pitt 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy.  [  During  this  tour,  he 
enriched  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  historical  and  literary  information,  mak- 
ing every  thing 'subservient,  however,  to  the  one  great  object  of  preparing  for  public 
life.  "He  thus  acquired,"  sayb  Lord  Chesterfield,  "a  vast  amount, of  premature 
and  useful  knowledge."  On  his  return  to  England,  he  applied  a  large  part  of  his 
slender  patrimony  to  the  purchase  of  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  became  a  Oornpt 
of  th^  Blues.  This  made  him  dependent  on  Sir^  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister;  but,  with  his  characteristic  boldness  and  disregard  of  c^siequences, 
he  took  his  stand,  about  this  time,  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition.  "Walpole!,  by  his  jeal- 
ousy, had  made  almost  every  man  of  talents  in  the  Whig  party  hi^s  personal  enemy. 
His  long  continuance  in  office,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  was  considered  a 
kind  of  tyranny^;  and  young  men  like  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  &c.,  who  came  fresh  from 
college,  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  inspired  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  were 
naturally  drawn  to  the  standard  of  Pulteney,  Carteret,  and' the  other  leading  "  Pat- 
riots," who  declaimed  so  vehemently  against  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  government. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  'wjAh.  his  father,  had  now  come  out 
as  head-  of  the  Opposition.  A  rival  court  was  established  at  Leicester  House,  within 
the  very  precincts  of  St.  Jatnes's  Palace,  which  drew  together  such  an  assemblage 
of  wits,  scholars,  and  orators,  as  had  never  before-  met  in  the  British  empire.  Jac- 
obites, Tories,  and  Patriots  were  here  united.  The  insidious,  intriguing,  but  highly- 
gifted  Carteret ;  the  courtly  Chesterfield  ;  the  impetuous  Argyle  ;  Pulteney,  with  a 
keenness  of  wit,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  classics  which  made  him  as  brilliant  in 
conversation  as  he  was  powerful  in  debate  ;  Sir  John  Barnard,  with  his  strong  sense 
and  penetrating  judgment ;  Sir  William  Wyndham,  with  his  dignified  sentiments 
and  lofty  bearing;  and  "the  all-accomplished  Bolingbroke,  who  conversed  in  lan- 
guage as  elegant  as  that  he  wrote,  aiid  whose  lightest  table-talk,  if  transferred  to 
paper,  would,  in  its  style  and  matter,  have  bornie  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism" 
—these,  together  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  age,  formed  the 
court  of  Frederick,  and  bfecame  the  intimate  associates  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  a  mind  so 
ardent  and  aspiring,  so  well  prepared  to  profit  by  mingling  in  such  society,  so  gifted 
with  the  talent  of  transferring  to  itself  the  kinidred  excellence  of  other  minds,  the 
company  of  such  men  must  have  acted  with  extraordinary  power  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  his  rhetorical  studies  had  less  effect  in  making  him  th*e  orator  that  he  was, 
than  his  intimacy  with  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition  at  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  J  '    • 

Mr.  Pitt  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  remained  silent,  studying  the  temper  of  the  H^use,  and  Waiting  foi: 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  come  forward.  jSuch  an  opportunity  was  presented  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  April,  1736;  It  was  an  event  of  the  highest 
interest  and  joy  to  the  nation ;  bi^t  sucji  was  the  .King's  animosity  against  his  son, 
that  he  would  not  safier  the  address  of  congratulation  to  be  moved,  as  usual,  ty  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown.     The  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pulteney;  and  it 
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shows  the  high  estimate  put  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  when  he  ha^  not ,  as  yet  opened 
his  lips  in  Parliament,,  he  should  be  selected  to.  second  the  motion,  in  preference  to 
some  of  the  most  atle  and,  experienced,  members  of  the'  House.  His  speech  was 
received  with  the  highest  applause,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Pitt's  imposing  manner 
and  fine  command  of  lainguage  gave  him  from,  the  dirst  that  spit  of  fascination  for 
his  audience,  which  Jie  seemed  always  to  exert  over  a  popular  assembly.  The 
speech,  which  WiU  be  found  below,' if  understciod  literally,  is  only  a  series  of  elegant 
and' high-sounding  compliments.  If,  however,  as  s6ems  plainly  the  case,  there'runs 
throughout  it  a  deeper  meaning  ;  if  the~  glowing  panegyric  on  "  the  filial  virtue"  of 
the  Prince,  aiid  "  il^B  tender  paternal  delight"  of  the  King,  was  intended  to  reflect  on 
George  II;  for  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  son— and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise — we 
can  not. enough  admire  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  so  managing  his  sulgeijt).  as  to 
give  his  compliments  all  the  effect  of  the  Ifeenest  irony,  while  yet  he  left  no  pretense 
for  taking  notice  of  .their  applioatiton  as  impifoper  or  disrespfectful.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  whole  speech  was  wormwood  and  gall  to  the  King.  It  awakened  in  his  mind, 
a  personal  hatred  ef  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  subsequeiit  attacks 
of  a  more  direct  nature,  excluded  him  for  years  from  the,  service  of  the  Orownj,  until 
he  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  monarch  by  the  demaiids  of  the. people. 

Sir  Robert  "Walpole,  as  might  be  supposed,  listened  to  the,  eloquence  of  his  youthful 
opponent  with  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  after  hearing  the 
speech,  "  We  must,  at  all  events,  muzzle  that  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse."  Whether 
he  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  offers  of  promotion  in  the  :army  (as  was  reported  at 
liie  time),  it  is  impossible  now  to  say;  but  finding  him, unalterably  attached  to  the 
Prince  and  the  Opposition,  he  struck  the  blow  without  giving  him  time  te  make  an- 
other speech,  and  deprived  him  of  his  commission  within  less  than  eighteen  days. 
Such  a  mode  of  punishing  a  pblitical  opponent  has  rai;ely  been  resorted  to,  under  free 
governments,  in  the  c^se  of  military  and  naval  officers.  It  only  rendered  the  Court 
more  odious,  while  it  created  a  general  sympathy  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  the  public  with  new  zest  and  interest  to  his  speeches  in  Pariiament. 
Lord  Lyttleton,  at  the  same  l^nie,  addressed  him  in  the  following  lines,  which.were 
eagerly  circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  set  him  forth  as  already  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  ' 

Long  had  thy  virtues  marked  thee  out  for  lame, 

Far,  far  superior  to  a  Cornet's  name ; 

This  generous  Walpole  saw,  and  grieved  to  find 
,  So  mean  a  post  disgrace  the  human  inind. 

The  servile  standard  from  the  free-bom  hand 

He  took,  aud  bade  thee  lead  the  Patriot  BandC. 
As  a  coitipensatipn  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  loss  of  his  commission,  the  Prince  appoint- 
ed biih  Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber  at  Leicester  House. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Mr.  Pitt  was  made,,  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  the  influence  of  concurrent  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  Parliament,  and  an  object  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  great  bodyj  especially  the 
middfing  classes,  of  the  English  nation.  These  classes  were  now  rising  into  an  im- 
portance never  before  known.  They  regarded  Sit  Robert  Walpole,  sustained  as  he 
was  in  power  "by  the  v^ill  of  the  sovereign  and  the  bribery  of  Parliament,  as  their 
natural  enemy.  Mr.  Pitt  shared  in  all  their  feelings.  He  was  the  exponent  of  their 
principles.  He  was,  in  trtdh,  "  the  Great  Commoner."  As  to  many  of  the  meas- 
ures for  which  Walpole  was  hated  by  the  people  and  opposed  by  Mr^  Pitt,  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  in  the;  right  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  has  also  shewn,  that 
neajrly  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the  Pulteneys  and  the  Carterets,  were 
unprincipled  men,  who  played  on  the  generous  sympathies  of  Pitt  and  Lyttleton,  and 
lashed  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  into  rage  against  the  minister,  simply  to  obtain 
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his  place.  Still  the  struggle  of  the  people,,  though  in  many  respects  a  blind  one, 
-was  prompted  by  a  genuine  iristinct  of  their  nature,  and  was  prophetic  of  an  onward 
movement;  in  English  society;  It  was  the  Commons  of  England  demanding  their 
pkce  in  the  Constitution ;  and  happy  "it  was  that  they  had  a  leader  like  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  represent  their  principles  and  animate  their  exertions.  To  face  at  once  the  Crown 
^nd  the  Peerage  demanded  not  only  undaunted  resolution,  but  something  of  that 
imperious  spirit,  that  h&ughty  self-assertion,  which  was  so  often  complained  of  in  the 
greatest  of  English  orators.  In  him,  however,  it  was  nOt  merely  a  sensfe  of  personal 
siiperiority,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  wds  set 
for  the  defense  of  the  popular  part  of  the  Constitution^ 

In  proceeding  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  statesman,  we  shall  di' 
'Vide  his  public  life  into  distinct  periods,  and  consider  tljem  separately  with  refer- 
ence to  his  measures  in  Parliament. 

The  firM  period  consists  of  nearly  ten  years,  down  to  the  close  of  IT'W.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  he  was  an  aictive  member  of  the  Opposition,  being  engaged 
for  nearly  seven, years  in  unwearied  efforts  to  put  down  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  in  equally  strenuous  exertions  for  ,thr6e  years  longsr, 
to  resist  the  headlong  measures  of  his  successor,' Lord  Carteret.  This  minister  had 
rendered  himself  odious  to  the  nation  by  encouraging  the  narrow  -views  and  sordid 
policy  of  the  King,  in  respect  to  his  Continental  possessions.  G-ebrge  II.  was  born 
in  Hanover,  and  he  always  consulted  its  interests  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  ; 
seeking  to  throw  upon  thfe  national  treasury  the  support  of  the  Hanoverian  trdops 
during  his  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  giving  the  Electorate,  in  -\^arious  -other  -ways, 
a  marked  preference  over  the  rest  of  the  empire.  To  these  measures,  and  the  min- 
ister who  abetted  them,  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  fervid 
argumentation,  and  the  force  of  his  terrible  invective.  It  was  on  this  subject  that 
he  first  came  into  collision,  December  10th,  1742,  with  his  great  antagonist  Murray, 
afterward  Lord  Mansfield-  Mf.  Oswald,  a  distinguished  literary  man  who  was  pres- 
ent, thus  describes  the  two  combatants  :  "  Murray  spoke  like  a  pleader,  who  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  appearance  of  having  been  employed  by  others.  Pitt  spoke  like 
a  gentlenia.n — like  a  statesman  who  felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  Strongest 
desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
country.  Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  statement  and  the 
elegance  of  his  diction  ;  Pitt  commands  your  attention,  and  respect  by  the  nobleness 
and  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  al-ways  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
For,  this  talent  he  possesses,  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever  heard,  of  never  falling  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  either  in  thpught  or  expression.  And  as  in 
this  session  he  has  begun  to  speak  like  a  man  of  busfness  a^  well  as  an  orator,  he 
will  in  all  probability  be,  or  rather  is,  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as 
ever  man4id  in  that  House." 

Mr.  Pitt  incessantly  carried  on  the  attack  upon  Carteret,  who,  strong  in  the  King's 
favor,  was  acting  against ,  the  wishes  of  his  associates  in  office.  He  exclaimed 
against  him  as  "  a  sole  minister,  who  had  renounced  the  British  nation,  and  seemed 
to  have  drunk  of:  that  potion  described  in  poetic  fictions,  which  made  men  forget 
their  country."  ■  He  described  the  King  as  "hemmed  in  by  German  officers,  and 
one  English  minister  without  an  English  heart-."  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  he  made  his  celebrated  retort  on  Sir  Williafti  Yonge,  a  man  of  great  abilities 
but  flagitious  life,  who  had  interrupted  him  while  speaking  by  crying  out  "  Gluestion ! 
duestion  !"  Turning  to  the  insolent  intruder  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  disgust, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Pardon  me,  Mr.'Speaker,  my  agitatioln  1  When  that  gentleman  calls 
for  the  question,  I  think  I  he^r  the  knell  of  my  countr-v's  ruin."     Mr.  Pitt  sooii 
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gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  House.  No  man  could  cope  with  him ; 
few  ventured  even  to  oppose, him;  and  Carteret  was  given  up, by  all  as  an  object 
of  merited  reprobation.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pelham  and  the' other  col- 
leagues of  the  minister,  opened  a  negotiation  for  a  union  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Carterfet.  '  The  terms  were  easily  acrS-nged,  and  a  mernorial  was  at  once 
prese^ited  to  the  King  by  Lord  Hard^cke,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  ier 
mahding  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  favorite..  The  King  refused,  wavered,  tem- 
porized, and  at  last  yielded.  Jlr.  Pelh£(.m  became  Prime  Minister  in  November, 
1744,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  brought  into  office  at  the  earli- 
est moment  that  the  King's  prejiidioes  wonld  perinit.  ,  Dtiring  the  same  year,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  leaving  Mr.  Pitt  a  legacy- of  ^10,000,  "  on  account 
of  his  merit  in  the  noble  defense  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  country."  '  This  was  a  seasona,ble  relief  to  one  who  never  made  any  account 
of  money,  and  whose,  circumstances,  down  to  this  time,  were  extremely  limited.  It 
may  as  well  here  be  mentionecj.,  Ijhat  about  twenty  years  after,  he  received  a  still 
more  ample  testimony  of  the  same  kind  from  Sir  William  Pynsent,  who  bequeathed  ' 
him  an  estate  of  £2500  a  year,  together,  with  £30,000  in  ready  money. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  peripd  of. Mr.  Pitt's  political  life,  embracing  the  ten 
years  of  Mr.  Pelham'a  ministry  down  to  the  year  1754'.  So  strong  was  the  hostility 
of  the,King  to  his  old  opponent,  that  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  receive  Mr. 
Pitt  into  his  service.  On  the  contrary)  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  took  decid- 
ed measures  for  getting  rid  of  his  new  ministers.  This  led  Mr.  Pelham  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  knew  their  strength,  instantly  to  resigm  The  King  was  now  powerless. 
The  Earl  ofBath  (Pulteney),  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
could  get  nobody  to  serve  under  him  ;  the  retired  ministers  looked  with  derision  on 
his  fruitless  eiTorts ;  and  some  one  rernarked  sarcastically,/' "  that  i-t  vi'as  unsafe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  for  Tear  of  being  pressed  for  a  cabinet  counselor.''  The 
iowg  Administration  came  to  an  end  in  justforty-eight  hours  I  The  King  was  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  to  take  Mr.  Pitt  along  with  him  ;  he  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  the  man  who  was  thus  forced  upon  him  should  not,  at  least 
for  a  time,  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  his  jerson.  lie  could  not  en- 
dure the  mortification  of  meeting  with  him  in  private.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  received 
provisionally  the  situation  of  Joint  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  now  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
interests  of  the  Pelham  ministry..  A  contemporary  represents  him  as  "swaying 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  dignity  of  Wyndham,  the  wit 
of  Pulteney,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Walpole."  He  was  "right  [con- 
ciliatory] toward  the  King,  kind  and  respectful  to  the  old  corps,  and  resolute  and 
contemptuous  to  the~  Tory  Opposition."  About  a  year  after  (May,  1746),  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Winmngton,  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  as  originally 
agreed  on. 

In 'entering  upon  his  new  office,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  striking  exhibition  of  disinterest- 
edness, which  raised  him  in  the  public  estimation  to{a  still  higher  level  as  a  man, 
than  he  had  ever  attained  by  his  loftiest  efforts  as  an  orator,  it  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, that  £100,000  should  constantly  he  as  .an  advance  in  the  hands  of  the  Pay- 
master, who  invested  the  money  in  public  securities,  and  thus  realized  about  £4000 
a  year  foj  his  private  benefit.  This  was  obviously  a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  for  if 
the  funds  were  suddenly  depressed,  through  a  general  panic  or  any  great  public  ca- 
lamity, the  Paymaster  might  be  unable  to  -realize  his  investments,  and  would  thus 
become  a  public  defaulter.  This  actually  happened  during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
■when  the  army,  on  whose  fidelity  depended  the  very  existence  of  the  government, 
was  for  a  time  left  without  pay.     Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  Pay- 
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master,  placed  all  the  funds  at  his  control  in  the  Bank  of  England,  satisfied  with 
the  moderate  compensation  attached  to  his  office. 

He  also  gave  another  proof  of  his  elevation  ahove"  pecuniary  motives,  by,  refusing, 
a'certain  per  centage,  which  had  always  been  attached  to  his  office,  on  the  enormous 
subsidies  then  paid  to  the  Glueen  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  latter, 
when  he  heard  of  this  refusal,  requested  Mr.  Pitt  to  accept,  as  a  token  of  royal  favor, 
what  he  had  rejected  as  a  perquisite'  of  office.  Mr.  Pitt  still  kfuseid.  It  was  this 
total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  means  of  becoming  rich,  that  made  Mr.  GrattSn  say, 
"  his  character  astonished  a  corrupt  age."  Politicians  /were  indeed  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand his  motives ;  for  bribery  in  Parliament  and  corruption  in  office  had  become 
so  universal,  and  the  spirit  of  public  men  so  sordid,  that  the  cry  of  the  horse-leech 
was  heard  in  every  quarter.  Give  !  give  !  Ambition  itself  had  degenerated  into  a 
thirst  for  gold.  Power  and  preferment  were  sought  chiefly  as  the  means  of  airiass- 
ing  wealth.  Well  might  George  II.  say,  when  he  heard  of  Mr.  Pitt's  noble  digin-- 
terestedness,  "  His  conduct  does  honor  to  human  nature  I"  ^ 

In  joining  the  Pelha'm  ministry,'  Mr.  Pitt  yielded  more  than  mrgh|;  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  the  King's  wishes  in  regard  to  German  subsidies  and  Continental  alliances. 
For  this  he  has  been  charged  with- inconsistency.  He -thought,  however,  that  the 
case  was  materiallychanged.  The  war  had  advance/i  so  far,  that  nothing  rema,ined 
but  to  fight  it  through,  and  this  could  l}e  done  onlj^by  German  troops.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Electorate  was  now  in  danger ;  and  though  he  had  resisted  Cart^et's 
measures  for  aggrandizing  Hanoy^r  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  he  could,  with- 
out any  change  of  principles/  unite  with  Pelham  to  prevent  her  being  wrested  from 
the  empire  by  the  ambition  of  France.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  King  grew  more  ob-, 
stinate  as  he  grew  older  ;  and  that  if  the  government  was  to  be,  administered  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  those  who  were  willing  to  make-some  conces|ions  to  the  prejudices, 
and  even  to  the  weakness,  of  an  aged  monarch.  That  he  was'influenoed  in  ?ill  this 
by  no  ambitious  motives^  that  his  ^esire  to  stand  well  with  the  King  had  no  con- 
nefction  with  it,  desire  to  stand  highest  in  the  state,  it  would  certainlybe  unsafe  to 
affirm.  But  his  love  of  power  had  hothing  in  it  tha;t  was  mercenary  or  selfish.  He 
did  not  seek  it,  hke  Newcastle,  for  patronage,  or,  like  Pulteney  and  Fbx,  for  money. 
He  had  lofty  conceptions  of  the  dignity  to  which  England  might  be  raised  as  the 
head  of  European  politics  ;  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  achievement  t  and  he  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  enter  on  a  career  of  service  which  should  realize  his  brightest 
visions  of  his  country's  glory.  With  these  views,  he  supported  Pelham  and  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  the  Kirig,  waiting  with  a  prophetic  spirit  fo^  the  occasion  which 
was  soon  to  arrive. 

Mr.  Pelham  died  suddenly  ih  March,  1754  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  third  period 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  pubUc  life,  embracing  about  three  years,  dovm  to  1757.  The  death 
of  Pelhaip  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  "  Now  IshaU  have  no  more  peace," 
said  the  old  King,  when  he /heard  the  news.  The  event  verified  his  predictions. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  brother  of  Mi:..  Pelham,  demanded  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister,' and  was  enabled,  by  his  borough  interest  and  family  connections,  to  enforde 
his  claim'.  The  "  lead"  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  to  be  disposed  of;  and 
there  were  only  three  men  who  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the,prize,'viz,,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Murray,  afterwa,rd  Lord  Mansfield.  And  yet  Newcastle,  out  of  a  iliean 
jealousy  of  their  superior  abilities,  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  so  poor 
a  speaker,  that,  "  when  lie  played  the'  orator,"  says  Lord  Wa.ldegrave,  "  which  he 
frequently  attempted,  it  was  so  exceedingly  ridiculous,  that  even  those  who  loved ' 
him  could  not  always  preserve  a  friendly  composure  of  countenance."  "  Sir  Thoilias 
Robinson  lead  us  ?"  said  Pitt  to  Fox ;  "  the  Duke  might  as  well  send  his  jack-boot  to 
lead  us  I"     He  was  accordingly  baited  on  every  side,  falling  perpetijally  into  blun- 
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der8  which  provoked- the  stem  animadversions  of  Pitt,  or  the  more  painful  irony  of 
Fox.     Eohinson  was  soon  silenced,  and  Murray  was  next  brought  forward.     Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  resign  ;  hut  after  this  second  rejection  he  felt  ahsolVed  from  all  obligations  to 
Newcastle,  arid  determined  to  make  both  him  and  Murray  feel  his  power.     An  op- 
portunity was  soon  presented,  and  he  carried  out  his  design  with  a  dexterity  and 
effect  which  awakened  universal  admiration.     At  the  trial  of  a  contested-  election 
[that  of  the  Dalavals],  when  the  debate  had  degenerated  ifato  mere  buffooinery,  which 
kppt  the  members  in  a  contiriual  roar,  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  from  thegaliery  where 
he  was  sitting,  says  Fox,  who  was  present,  and  took  the  House  to  task  for  thrir  con- 
duct "in  his  highest  torte."     He  inquired  whether  the  dignity,  of  the  House  stood 
on  such  sure  foundations,- that  they  mi^ht  venture  to  shake  it  thus.     He  intirnated, 
that  the  tendency  of  things  was  to  degrade  the  House  into  a  mere  French  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  exhorted  the  Whigs  of  all  conditions  to  defend  their  attacked  tod  ex- 
piring liberties,  "  utiless,"  said  he,  "  you  are  to  degenerate  Into  a  little  assembly, 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  ofie  too  powerful 
subject"  (laying,  says  Fox,  a  most  remarkable  emphasis  on  the  words  One  and  mh- 
ject).  '  The  application  to  Newcastle  Was  seen  and  felt  by  all.     "  It  was  the  finest 
speech,"  adds  Fox,  "  that  was  ever  made ;  and  it  was  observed  that  by  his  first  two 
sentences,  he  brought  the  House  to  a  silence  and  attention  that  you  might  have 
heard  ;a,  pin  drop.     I  just  riow  learnthat  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in  the  utmost 
fidget,  a!nd  that  it  spoiled  his  stomach  yesterday.^"  "  According  to  another  who  was 
present,  "  this  thunderbolt,  thrown  in  a  sky  so  long  clear,  confounded  the  audience. 
Murray  crouched  silent  and  terrified."     Nor  without  reason,  for  his  turn  came  next. 
On  the  following  day,  November  27, 1754,  Mr.  Pitt  made  two  other  speeches,  ostensi- 
bly against  Jacobitism,  but  intended  for  Murray,  who  had  just  been  raised  from  the  of- 
fice of  Solicitor  to  that  of  Attoi^ey  General.     "  In  both  speeches,"  says  Fox,  "  every 
word  was  Murray,  yet  so  managed  that  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  could  take 
public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  Way  rSprehend  him.     1  sat  near  Murray,  who  suffered 
for  an  hour."     It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  says  Charles  Butl'er,  in  his  Remin- 
iscences, that  Pitt  used  an  expfessit^  which  was  once  in  every  mouth.     After  llur-' 
ray  had  "  suffered"  for  a  time,  Pitt  stopped,  threw  his  eyes  around,  then  fixiiig  their 
whole  powet  on  Murray,  eplaimed,  "  I  must  now  address  a  few  words  to  Mr.  At- 
torney ;  they  shall  be  few,  but  shall;  be  daggers."     Murray  was  agitated  ;  the  look 
was  continued  ;  the  agitation  increased.     "  Felix  trembles  I"  exclaimed  Pitt,  in  a 
tone  of  thunder;  "he  shall  hear  me  some  other  day!"     He  sat  down.     Murray 
iriade  no  reply  ;  and  a  languid  debate  showed  the  paralysis  of  the.  House.' 

'  It  is  surprising  that  Charles  Butler  should  insist,  in  his  KerhiniscenceS,  that  "it  was  the  manner, 
and  hot  the  wordi,  that  did  the  wbnder"  in  this  allusion  to  Newcastle's  overbearing  influence  vntli 
the  King.  Had  he  forgotten  the  jealousy  of  the  English  people  as  to  their  monarch's  beingifuled 
by  a  favorite  ?  What  changed  the  attachment  of  the  nation  for  Geoi-ge  HI.,  a  few  yeatis  afterj  into 
anger  and  distnjstj  but  the  apprehension  thit  he  was  governed  by  Lord  Bute  ?  And  what  was 
better  calculate^l  to  startle  the  Hoijse  of  Commons  than  the  idea  of  sinking,  like  the  once  free  Par- 
liaments of  f  f ahce, ,"  into  a  little  assembly,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrary 
edicts  of  one  too  powerful  »re%fec<  ?        ~ 

'  It  i^  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  the  "  daggers"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pitti  The  Stor- 
mont  family,  to  which  Murray  belonged-,, was  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  James  II.'  His 
brother  was  confidential  secretary  to  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  of  1745;  and  when  the 
rebel  lords  wei-e  brought  to  London  for  trialia  1746,  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  one  of  them,  addressed 
Murray,  to  his  great  dismay,  in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  "  Toui-  mothep  was  very  kind  to  my  clan  U  *« 
marched  through  Perth  to  join  thfC  Pretender .'"  Mnrray  had  been  intimate,  while  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  with  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  citizen ;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  when  Vernon  and  his 
friends  drank  tile  Pretender's  health  on  their  knees  (as  they  often  didj,  Murray  was  present  and 
joined  in  the  act.  When  he  entered  life,  however,  he  saw  that  the  cause  of  James  was  hopeless, 
and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  reigning  family.    There  w'as  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity!  bu' 
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Newcastle  found  it  impossible  to  go  oh  without,  adding  to  his  strength  in  debate. 
He  therefore  bought  off  Fox  in  April,  1755,  by  bringing  him  into  the  Cabinet,  while 
Pitt  was  again  rejected  with  insult.  To  this  incongruous  union  Mr.  Pitt  alluded,  a 
short  time  after,  in  terms  which  were  much  admired  for  the  felicity  of  the  image  un- 
der which  the  allusion  was  conveyed.  Newcastle,  it  is  well  known,  was  feeble  and 
tames  while  Fpx  was  headlong  and  impetuous.  >  An  address,  prepared  by  the  min- 
istry, was  complained  -of  as  obscure  and  incongruous.  Mr.  Pitt  took  it  up,  saying, 
"  There  are  parts  of  this  address  which  do  not  seem  to  come  from  the  same  quarter 
with  the  rest.  I  can  not  unravel  the  mystery."  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
the  two  men  thus  brought  together  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  exclaimed,  clapping  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  "  Now  it  strikes  me  !  I  remember  at  Lyons  to  have  been  carried 
to  see  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sawne^-the  one  a  feeble,  languid  stream, 
and,  though  languid,  of  no  great  depth  ;  the  other  a  boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent. 
But,  different  as  they  are,  they  meet  at  last ;  and  long,"  he  added,  with  the  bitterest 
irony,  "  long  may  they  continue  united,  to  the  comfort  of  each  other,  and  to  the  glory, 
honor,  and  secMrif^  of  this  nation  I"  In  less  than  a  week  Mr.  Pitt  -was  dismissed 
from  his  office  as  Paymaster. 

This  was  the  signal  for  open  war- — Pitt  against  tliei  entire  ministry.  Ample  occa- 
sion for  attack  was  furnished  by, the  disasters  which  were  continually  oefturring  in  the  , 
public  service,  and  the  dangers  resulting  therefrom — ^the  loss  of  Minorca,  the  defeat  of 
General  Braddock,  the  capture  of  dalcutta  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  and.  the  threatened  in- 
vasion by  the  French.  These  topics  afforded  ji^st  ground  for  the  terrible  ohs^t  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  "  During  the  whole  session  of  1755—6,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  Mr.  Pitt  found 
occasion,  in  every  debate,  to.  confound*-  the  ministerial  orators.  His  vehetnent  invec- 
tives were  awful  to  Murray,  terrible  to  Hugh  Campbell ;  and  no  m'alefactoV  under 
the  stripes  of  the  executioner,  was  ever  more  helpless  and  forlorn  than  Fox,  shrewd 
and  able  in  Parliament^as  he  confessedly  is.  Doddihgton  sheltered  himself  in  si- 
lence." With  all  this  vehemence,  however,  he  was  never  betrayed  into  any  thing 
coarse  or  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Ge- 
rard Hamilton,  says  of  his  appearance  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  There  was  more 
humor,  wit,- vivacity,  fine  language,  more  boldness,  in,  short  more  astonishing  perfec- 
tion than  even  you,  who  are  used  to  him,  can  conceive."  And  again,  "  He  surpassed 
himself,  as  I  need  not  tell  you  he  surpassed  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.\  ^/Vhat  a  figure 
would  they  make,  with  their  formal,  labored,  babineti  orations,  by  ths  side  of  his  ma,nly 
vivacity  and  dashing  eloquence  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  sitting  of  eleven 
hours  !"  The  effect  on  the  ministerial  ranks  was  soon  apparent.  Murray  was  the 
first  to  shrhik.  .  The  ablest  by  far  among  the  supporters  of  the  ministry^much  abler, 
indeed,  as  a  reasoner,  than  his  great  opponent,  and  incomparably  more  learned  in  ev- 
ery thihg  pertaining  to  the  science  of  government,  he  couldi  stand  up  no  longer  before 
the  devouring  eloquence  of  Pitt.  On  the  death  of  Chief-justice  Ryder,  which  took 
place  in  November,  1756,  he  ;instuntly  demanded  the  place.  ^Newcastle  resisted,  en- 
tre£tted,  ofiered,  in  a,ddition  to  the  profits  -of  the  Attome/  Generalship,  a  pension  of 
£2000,  and,  at  last,  of  £6000  a  year.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Nothing  could-induce 
Murray  to  remain  longet  in  the  House.     He  was  accordingly  made  Chief  Justice, 

these  early  events  of  his  life'  gave  Mr.  Pitt  immense  advantage  over  hira  in  such  attacks,  juniiis 
cast  them  into  his  teeth  sixteen  years  after.  "  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
eTi^ressed.  sviih  the  sincerity  of  mne  and  eome  of  the  solemnities  of  religion."        ,      :,  " 

In  quoting  from  Butler,  I  have  modified  hid  statement  in  two  or  three  instances.  By  a  slip  of  the 
pen  he  wrote  Festus  for  Felik,  and  Solicitor  for  Attorney.  He  also  makes  Pitt  say  "  Judge  Festus," 
•when  Mutray'  was  not  made  judge  until  a  year  later.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  title  judge  ,might 
have  slipped  into  the  story  after  Murray  was  raised  to  the  bench;  but  Mr. Pitt  could  never  have 
addressed  the  same  person  as  judge,  and  yet  as  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Crown. 
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and  a  Peer  with  the  title  of  Lord  Mansfield';  and  on  the  day  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  hench,  Newcastle  resigned  as  minister. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  King  but  to  transfer  the  govemment  to  Mr;  Pitt. 
It  was  a  humiliating  necessity,  but  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was  dark  and  threat- 
ening, an4.  no  one  else  could  be  found  of  sufficient  courage  or  capacity  to  undertake 
the  task.  Pitt  had  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can."  The  people  beheved  him.  "  The  eyes 
of  an 'afflicted  and  despairing  nation,"  says  Glover,  who  was  far  from  partaking  in 
their  enthusiasm,  "  were  now  lifted  up  to  a  private  gentleman  of  slender  fortune, 
wanting  the  parade  of  birth  or  title,  with  no  influence  except  marriage  with  Lord 
Temple's  sister^  and  even  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of, friends  aiid  acquaintances. 
Yet,  under' these  oircum^stances,  Mr.  Pitt  was  considered  the  savior  of  Engljand."  His 
triumph  was  the  triumph  of  the  popular  fart  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  middling  classes,  the  true  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  were  able 
to  break  down  in  Parliament  that  power  which  the  great  families  of  the  aristocraey 
had  so  long  possessed,  of  setting  aside  or  sustaining  the  decisions  of  thfe  Throne. 

Mr.  Pitt's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  Prime  Minister  in  December,  1756,  brings  us 
to  the  fourth  period  of  his  political  life,  which  embraces  nearly  five  years,  down  to 
bctob6r,'1761.     For  about  four  inonths,  however;  during  his  first  ministry,  his  hands 
were  in  a  great  measure  tied.  -  .  Though  supported  by  the  unanimous  Voice  of  the 
people,  the  !l^ing  regarded  him  withy  personal  dislike;;  Newcastle  and  his  other  oppo; 
nents  were-  able  to  defeat  him  in  Parliament ;  and  in  April,  1757,  he  received  the 
royal  -mandate _to  retire.      This  raised  a  storm  throughout  the  whole  of  England. 
The  stocks  fell.     The  Common  Council  of  London  met  and  passed  resolutions  of  the 
strongest  kind,    ^he  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Bath,  Chester,  Norwich,  Salis- 
bury, Worcester,  Yarmouth,- Newcastle,  and  many  others,  sent  Mr.  Pitt  the  freedom 
of  theii:  respecitive  cities,  as  a  token  of  their  confidence  and  as  a  warning  to  the  King. 
"  For  some  weeks,"  says  Horace  Walpple,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes  !"     The  King,  in  the 
mean  t^me,  speiit  nearly  three  months  in  the  vain  attempt  to  form  another  adminis- 
tration.    It  was  now  perfectly  apparent,  that  nothing  could  be  done  -without  conces- 
sions on  both  sides.     Mr.  Pitt  therefore  conseiited;  June  30th,  1757,  to  tesume  his 
office  as  Principal  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime  Minister,  in  conjunction  with  New- 
castle as  head  -of  the  Treasury,  satisfied  Ihat  he  could  jhore  easily  i  overrule  and  direct 
the  Duke  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  than  as  leader  ;of  the  Opposition.     The  result 
verified  his  expectations.     His  second  ministry  now  commenced,  that  splendid  era 
■v^hich  raised  England  at  onpe,  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  brink  of  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion.   The  genius  of  one  man  completely  penetrated  and  informed  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people.^  "From  the  instant  he  took  the  »eins,  the  paniio,  which  had  paralyzed  every 
effort,  disappeared.     Instead  of  mourning  over  former  disgrace  and  dreading  future 
defeats,  the  nation  assumed  in  a  moment  the  air  of  confidence,  and  awaited  -with 'im- 
patience the  tidings  of  victory."     In  every  thing  he  undertook, 
"He  put  so  much  of  his  soul  into  liis  act 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
And  all  were  prompt  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 
To  -this  wonderful  power  of  throwing  his  spirit  into  other  minds,  Colonel  Barte 
referred  at  a  lat^r  period,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament :  "  He  was  possesBed' 
of  the  happy  talent  of  transfusing  his  own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all  those  -vyho  were 
to  have  a  share  in  carrying  his'  projects  intp  execution ;  and  it  is  a  matter  well 
khown  to  riiany  officers  now  in- the  House,  that  na  man  ever  entered  his  closet  who 
3!id  not,  feel  himself,  if  possible,  braver  at  hisVeturn  than  when  he  went  in."    He 
knew,  also,  how  to  use. fear,  as  well  as  affection,  for  the  accomplishpient  of  his  de- 
signs.    "  It  will  be  impossible  to  have  so  many  ships  prepared  So  soon,"  said  Lord 
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Anson,  when  a  c'ertain  expedition  was  ordered.  "  If  the  ships  are  not  ready,"  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  I  will  impeach  your  Lordship  in  presence  of  the  House."  They  were 
ready  as  directed.  Newcastle,,  in  the  mean  time,  yielded  with,  quiet  submission  to 
the  supremacy  (of  his  genius.  All  the  Duke  wanted  was  the  patronage,  and  this  Mr. 
Pitt  cheerfully  gave  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.^  Horace  Walpole  says,  in  his 
lively  manner,  "  Mr.  Pitt  does  every  thing,  and  the -Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  every 
thing.  As  long  as  they  can  agree  in  this  partition,  they  may  do  what  they  will."' 
One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  grant  a  large,  subsidy  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  Prussia,  for  carrying  oil  the  war  against  the  Empress  of  Austria. 
This  was  connected  with  a  total  chapge  which  had  ..already  taken  place  in  the  Con- 
tilieutal  policy  of  George  II.,  and  was  intended  to  rescue  Hanover  Jjom  the  hands 
of  the>  French.  Still,  there  were  many  who  had  a  traditional  regard  for  the  Em- 
press of  Austria,  in  whose  defense  England  had  expended  more  than  teli  millions 
of  pounds  sterling'.  The  grant  was,  tjierefore,  strenuously  opposed  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  was  taunted  with  a  desertion  of  his  principles.  In  reply,  he  defended 
himself,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of, the  grant  with  infinite  dexterity.  '  ''It 
was,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "the  most  artful  speech  he  ever  made.  He  provoked, 
called  for,  defied  objections — promised  enormous  expense — -demanded  never  to  be 
tried  by  events."  ,By  degirees  he  completely  subdued  the  House,,  until  a  murmur 
of  applause  broke  &.rth  from  every  quarter.  Seizing  the  favorable  moment,  he 
drew  back  with  the  utmost  dignity,  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
exclaimed,  in  his  .loudest  tone,  "  Is  there  an  Austrian,  among  you  ?  Let  him  come 
forward  and  reveal  himself,!"  The  effept  was  irresistible.  -"  Universal  silence," 
says  Walpole,  "left  him  arbiter  of  his  own  teritis,."  ^Another  striking  instance  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  mastery  over  the  House  is  said  jalso  to  have  occurred' about  this  time. 
Having  finished  a  speech,  he  walked  out  with  a  slow  step,  being  severely  afflicfed 
with  the  gout.  A  silence  ensued  until  th&  door  was  opened  to  let  him  pass  into 
the  lobby,  when  a  member  started  up,  saying,  ",Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  reply  to  the 
right  honorable  gentleman."'  ^itt,  who  had  catight  the  words,  turned  back  and 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  orator,  who  instantly  sat  down.  He  then  returned  toward  his 
seat,  repeating,  as  he  hobbled  along,  the  lines  of  Virgil,  in  -which  the  poet,  conduct- 
ing iEneas  through  the  shades  below,  describes  the  terror  which  his  .presence  in- 
spired among  the  ghosts  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fought  at  Troy  : 

Ast  Danaum  procieres,  Agamemnoiii£Eque,phalange9, 
Ut  vidSre  virum,  fulgentiaque  arma  per  utnbJas, 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu ;  pars  vertere  terga, 
'  Ceu-quondam  petiere  rates;  pars  tollerp  voceni 

Exiguam:  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  Mantes.* 

Virgil,  ^n.,  vi.,  489. 

3  A  carious  anecdote  illustrates  the  ascendency  of  Pitt  over  Newcastle.     The  latter  was  a  great 
valetudinarian,  and  was  so  fearful  of  taking  cold,  especially,  that  he  often  ordered  the  windows, 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut  in  the  hottest  weather,  while  the  rest  of  the  Peers  were  suffering 
foi^want  of  breath.     On  one  occasion  he  called  upon  Pitt,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  the 
gout.    Newcastle,  on  being  led  into  the  bed-chamber,  found  the  room,  to  his  i.\ama.j,  loitliout  fire  . 
in  a  cold,  wintery  afternoon.     He  begged  to  ha*e  one  kindled,  but  Pitt  refused:  it  plight  be  inju- 
rious to  his  gout.     Newcastle  drew  his  cloak  around  him,  a.nd  submitted  'with  the  wprst  possible 
grace.     The  conference  wa^  a  long  one.     Pitt  was  determined  on  a  naval  expedition,  under  Ad- 
miral Hawke,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet.     Newcastle  opposed  it  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season.     The  debate  continued  until  the  Duke  was  absolutely  shivering  -with  cold; 
when,  at  last,  seeing  another  bed  in  the  opposite  comer,  he  slipped  in,  and  covered  hijnsfelf  with 
the  bed-clothes !    A  secretary,  coming  in  soon  after,  found  the  two  ministers  in  this  curious  predic- 
ament, 'with  their  faces  only  visible,  bandying  the  argument  with  great  eagerness  from  pne  bed- 
side to  the  other.  ^  ' '  , 
*  The  Grecian  chiefs,  arid  Agamemnon's  host. 
When  they  beheld  the  mas  with  shining  arms 
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Reaching  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  let  me  hear  what  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  to  sa,y  to  me  !'*  One  who  was  present,  being  asked  whether  the  House 
was  not  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  situation  of  the  poor'  orator  and 
the  aptness  of  the  lines,' replied,  "No,  sir;  we  were  all  too  much  awed  to  laugh." 
There  was,  however,  very  little  debate- after  his  administration  had  fairly  cpm- 
menced.  All  parties  united  in  supporting  his  measures.  It  is,',  indeed,  aremarka/ 
ble  fact,  that  the  Parliamentary  History,  which  professes  to  give  a  detailejl  report 
of  all  the  debates  in  Parliament,  contains  not  a  single  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  only 
two  ibr  three  by  any  other  person,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry.  The 
supplies  which  he  denlanded  were,  for  tha,t  day,  enormous^^-twelve  millions  and  a 
half  in  one  year,  and  nearly  twenty  millions  the  next-^"  a  most  ineredible ,  sum," 
says  Walpole,  respecting  the  former,  "  and  yet  already  all  subscribed  for,  and  even 
more  offered  !',  Our  unanimity  is  prodigious.  You  would  as  soon  hear  '  No'  from 
an  old  maid  as  from  the  House  of  Commons."  "Though  Parliament  has  met," 
says  Walpole  again,  in  1759,  "no  politics  are  come  to  town.  One  may  describe 
the  House  of  Oomaions  like  the  stocks  :  Debates,  nothing  done  ;  Votes,  under  par; 
Pa.triots',  no  price ;  Oratory,  books  shut !" 

,  L  England  now  entered  into  the  war  with  all  the  energy  of  a  new  existence. 
Spread  out  in  her  colonies  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  she  resembled  a  strdng 
man  who'  had  long  been  lying  with  palsied  limbs,  and  the  blood  colleeted  at  the 
heart ;  when  the  stream  of 'life,  suddenly'  set  fre?,  rushes  to  the  extremities,  and  he 
springs  to  his  feet  with  an  elastic  bound  to  repel  injury  or  punish  aggression.  In 
'  the  year  1758,  the  contest  was  carried  on  at  once  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica—wherever France  had  possessions  to  be  attacked,  or  England  to  be  defended. 
Notwithstanding  some  disasters  at  first,  victory  followed  upon  victory  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Within  little  more  than  two  years,  all  was  changed.  In  Africa,'  Prance 
was  stripped  of  every  settlement  she  had  on  that  continent..  In  India,  "defeated  in 
two  engagements  at  sea,  ahd  driven  from  every  post  on  land,  she  gave  up  her  long 
contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  East,  and  left  the  British  to  establish  their  govern- 
ment over  a  hundred  arid  fifty  millions  of  people.  In  America,  all  her  rich  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Louisburg,  Gluebec, 
Ticonderoga,  Crpwn  Point,  Oswfego,  Niagara,  Fort  Duquesne  [now  Pittsburgh], 
were  taken  ;  and  the  entire  chain  of  posts  with  which  France  :had  hemmed  in  and 
threatened  our  early  settlements,  fell  before' the  united  arras  of  the  colonists  and  the 
English,  and  not  an  inch  of  territory  was  left  her  in  the  Western  World.  In  Eu- 
rope, Hanover  wasTescued ;  the  French  were  defeated  at  Crevelclt,  and  again  at 
Minden  with  still  greater  injury  and  disgrace ;  the  coasts  of  Francie  Were  four  times 
invaded  with  severe  loss  to  thp  English,  but  still  with  a  desperate  determination  to 
strike  terror  int6  the  hearts  of  the  enemy ;  HaVre-^was  bombarded ;  the  port  and 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg  were  demolished  ;  Brest  and  the. other  principal  sea-ports 
were  blockaded  ;  the  Toulon  fleet  was  captured  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Admiral  Hawke  ofi'  Gluiberon,  annihilated  the  French  navy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.°     At  home,  the  only  part  of  the  empire  which  continued  hostile  to  the 

Amid  .those  shades,  trembled  with  sudden  fear. 

Part  turned  their  backs  lit  flight,  as  when  they  sought  ' 

Their  ships.      *      «      *      *      Part  *ajsed  ,  °  ,'       ' 

A  feeble  outcry ;  but  the  sound  commenced, 

Dieci  on  their  gasping  lij^s. 
»  Oae  of  thbse  brilliant  sallies  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  distinguished,  occurred  at  this  time,  and 
related  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  In  proposing  a  monument  for  General  Wolfe,  Mr.  Pitt  paid  a  high 
complimetit  to  Admiral  Saunders :  "  a  ma.n,"  said  he,  "  equaling  those  who  have  beaten  Armaaas- 
'inay  I  anticipate  I  those  who  will  beat^AVmadas !"  The  words  were  prophetic.  It  was  the  very 
day  of  Hawke's  victory,  November  20th,  1759. 
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gQvernment,  tji©  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  disarmed  for  their  rebell- 
ions, and  insulted  by  a  law  forbidding  them  to  wear  their  national  costume,  were 
forever  detach^fed  from  the  Stijarts,  and  drawn  \n.  grateful  affection  around  the 
Throne,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  happy  act  of  oonfidencg  in  putting,  arms  into  their  Ijands,  and 
sending  thern  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country  in  every  quarter  of  tjie  globe. 
Finally,  the  comijaercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  always  the  ijiost  important  to  a 
great  manufacturing  people,  prospered  as  never  before ;  and  "  Commerce,"  in  the 
woid^  inscribed  by  the  city  of  London  on  the  statue  wh^ich  they  erected  to  Mr.;  Pitt, 
"  CoMMERop,  for4he  first  tiine,  was  united  with,  and  ma,de  to  flourish  by,  war,  !" 

France  was  now  effectually  huncibled.  In  1761  she  sought  for  peace;  aed  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  to  his  friends,  whep  entering, on  thp  negotiation,  that'"  no  Peace  of 
Utrecht  should  again  stain  the  annals  of  England."  He  therefore  resisted  every 
attempt  of  France  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  conquests,  and  was  on  thepoint  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  upqn,  terms  commensurate  with  the  triumphs  of  the  English  arms, 
when  the  French  succeeded  i?i  drawing  Spain  into  the  contest.  After  a  season  of  , 
long  alienation,  an  understanding  once  more  took  place  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  French,  minister  instantly  changed  his  tone.  He 
came  forward  wi/tli  a  proposal  that  Spain  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
treajty,  specifying  certain  claims  of  that  country ^upon  England  which  required  ad- 
justment. Mr.  Pitt  was  indignant  at  this  a,ttem,pt  of  a. prostrate  enemy  to  draw,  a 
third  party  into  the  negotiation.  He  spurned  the  proppssil.  He  4eclared,  that  "  he 
would  not  relax  one  syllable~from  his  terms,  until  the  Tower  of  London  was  talc^eii 
by  storm."  He  demanded  qf  Spain  a  disavowal  of  the  French  minister's  claims. 
This  offended  the  Spanish  court,  and  P'rance  accomplished  her  object,.  The  cele- 
brated Fanjily  Compact  was  entered  into,  which  once  more  identified  the  two  na- 
tions in  all  their  interests,;  and  Spain,  by  a  subsequent  stipula-tipn,  engaged,  to  unite 
in  the  war  with  France,  imless  England  sholild  make  peace  on  satisfactory  terms 
iefore  May,- 1762.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  means  of  secret  intelligence  were  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  Oliver  Groriiwell,  w^s  apprised  of  these  ajrrangemejit?  (though  studiously 
concealed)  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made.  He  saw  that  a  war  was  inevitable, 
that  he  had  just  ground  of  war;  and  lie, resolved  tp  strike  the  first  blow — to  seize 
the  Spanish  treasure-ships  which  were  then  on  their  way  from  Amerjca  ;  to  surprise 
Havana,  which  was  wholly  unprepared  for  defense  ;  to  wrest  the  Isthmus  of  l^ana- 
ma  from  Spain,  and  thus  put  the  keys  of  her  commerce,  between  the  two  oceans 
forever  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  when  he  proposed  these  measures  to 
the  Cabinet,  he  was  met,  to  his  surprise,  with  an  open  and '  determiived  resistance. 
-George  II,  was  deadj  Lord  Bute,  the  favorite,  of  George  III.,  vvas  jealous  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ascendency.  The  King  probably  shared  in  the'  sa,n?e  feeUngs ;  ,and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Grattan,  "  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  supe- 
riority." An  obsequious  cabinet  voted  down  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal.  He  instantly  re- 
signed ;  and  Spain,  as  if  to  prove  ,his  sagacity,  and  justify  the  measure  he  had  urged, 
declared  war  herself  within  three  months !  "         . 

The  King,  however,  in  thus  ending  the  most  glorious  ministry  which  England^had 
ever  seen,  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  eoncili.ate  Mv-  Pitt.  Ths  very  next  day  he 
sent  a  message  to  him  through  Lord  Bute,  declaring  that  he  was  "impatient"  to 
bestow  upon  bim  some  mark  of  the  royal  favor.  MriPitt  was  melted  by  these  un- 
expected tokens  of  kindness.  He  replied  in  terms  which  have -often,  been  censured 
as  unbecoming  a  man-of  spirit  under  a  sense  of  injury — terras  which  would  certainly 
be  thought  obsequious  at  the  present  day,  but  which  were  probably  dictated  by  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  his  feelings,  and  the  courtly  style  which  he  alv/ay?  maintained 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  sovereign.*     On  the  day  after  his  resignation,  he  accepted 

•  In  his  long  aiid  frequent  intei'views  with  George  II.,  Mr.  Pitt,  though  often  commanded  to  sit 
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a  pension  of  £3000  (being  mflbh  less  thai^  was  offered  him),  together  with  a  peer- 
age for  his  wife.  Some, -indeed,  complained  that,  acting  as  he  did  for  the  people,  he 
should  have  allowed  the  King  to  place;him  und,er  any  pecuniary  obligations.  "If 
he  had  gone  into  the  city,"  said  "Walpole,  "  and  fold  thejii  he  had  a  poor  wife  and 
children  unjwovided  tot,  and  opened  a  subscription,  he  would  have  got  £500,000 
instead  of  £3000  a  year:"  He  could  never  have  done  so,  uiitil  he  had  ceased  to  be 
■William  iPitt.  Mr.'Burke  h^s  truly  said,  "  With  regard  to  the  pension  and  thp  title, 
it  is  a  shame  that  any  defense  should  be  necessary.  What  eye  can  not  distinguish, 
a,t  the  first  glarice,"  between  this  and  the  exceptionable  case  of  titles  and  pensions? 
What  Briton,  with  the  smallest  sense  of  honor' or  gratitude,  but  must  blush  "for  his 
country,  if  such  a  man  had  retired  unrewarded  from  the  public  service,  let  the  mo- 
tives of  that  retirement  be  what  they  would?  It  was  not  possible  that  his  sov- 
ereign should  let  his  eminent  services  pass  unrequited  ;  and  the  quantum  was  ratlief 
regulated  by  the  moderation  of  the  great  mind  that  received,  than  by  the  liberality 
of- that,  which  bestowed  it."'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  public 
favor,  which  had  ebbed  for  a  moment,  soon  returned  to  its  ordinary  cliannels.'  The 
city  of  London  sent  him  an  .address  in  ihe  warmest  terms  of  commendation.  On 
Lord  Mayor's  day, 'when  he  joined  the  young  King  and  CLueen  in  their  procession  to 
dine  ^.t  Guildhall,  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  turned  /rom  the>  royal  equipage  to 
the  modest  vehicle  which  contained  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple. 
The  loudest  acclamations  were  reserved  for  the  Great  Commoner. .  The  crowd,  says 
an  eye-witness,  clustered  around  his  carriage  at  every  st^p,  "  hung  upon  the  wheels, 
huggedhis  footmen,  and  even  kissed  his  horses."  .  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  retired  from  office,  having  resigned  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  a.nA  last  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  embracing  about  six- 
teen .years,  down  to  his  decease  in  1778.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  except  for 
a  brief  season  when  he  was  called  to  form'a  new  ministry,  he  acted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion. ^  When  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  by  Lqrd  Bute,  in  1762,  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  the  gout ;  but  his  feelings  were  so  excited  by  the  concessibns  made  to 
France,  that  he  causedhimself  tobetionveyedto  the  House  in  thertiidstof  his  acutest 
-  sufferings,  and  poured  out  his  indignation  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  gxposijig  in  the 
keenest  terms  the  loss  and  dishonor  brought  >  upon  the  country 'by  the  conditions  of 
peace.  This  was  called  his  ','  Sitting  S^eeclT^'  because,  after  liaving  stooJ  for  a 
time  supported  bytwo  friends,  "  he  was  so,  excessively  ill, "i  says  the  Parlianjentary 
History,'  "  and  his  pain  became  so  exceedingly  acute,  that  the  House- unanirhouslj 
desired  he  might  be  permitted  to,  deliver  liis  sentiments  sitting — a  circumstance 
that  was  unprecedented."*  -  But  whether  the  peace  was  disgrficeful  or  not,  the 
ministry  had  no  alternative. ,  -  Lord  Bute  could  net  raise  money  to  carry  oh  the  war. 
The  merchants,  who  had  urged  upon  Mr.  Pitt  double  the  amount  he  needed  when- 
ever he  asked  a  loan,  refused  their  assistance  to  a  minister  whom  they  could  not  trust.- 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Bute  was  soon  driven  to  extremities  ;  and  as  a 
i^ieans  of 'inbreasiiig  the  revenues,  introduced  a  bill  subjecting  cider  to  an  excise. 
Aii  Excise  Bill  lias  always  been  odious  to' the  English."  It  brings  with  it  the  right 
of  search.'.  It  lays  open  the  private  dwelling,  which  every  Englishman  has  been 
taught  to  regard  as  his  "  castle/'  '  "  You  give  to  the  dipping-rod,"  said  one,  arguing 
against  such  a  la-v^,  '''  what  yoti  deny  to  the  scepter  !"  Mr.  Pitt  laid  hold  of  this 
feeling,  and  opposed  the  bill  with  his  Uttnost  strength.     There  is  no  report  of  his 

•while  suffering  severe  pain  from  the  gout,  never  obeyed:    When  unable  any  longer  to  stand,  he 

always  kneeled  on  a  cushion  before  the  King. 

'  Annual  Register  for  1761.   ,  f  .,'    '  ' 

«  Parliainentary  History,  xv.,  1362.     The  report  of  this  speech  is  too  meager  and  unsatisfactory 

to  nrerit  insertion  in  this  work. 
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speech,  but  a  single  passage  has  come  down  to  us.  containing  one  of  the  finest  bursts 
of  his  elo(^uence.  "  The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces 
of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail ;  its  roof  may  shake  ;  the  wind  may  blow  through 
it ;  the  storm  may  enter  it ;  but  the  King  of  England  can  not  enter  it!  All  his 
power  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  teinement !"  It  was  on  thisi 
occasion,  as  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  HistMry,  that  Mr.  Pitt  uttered  a  bon  imot 
which  was  long  remembered  for  the  mirth  it  occasioned.  Mr.  George  Grenville 
replied  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  though  he  admitted  that  an  excise  was  odious,  contended 
that  the  tax  was  unayoidable.  "  The  right  honorable  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  comr 
plains  of  the  hardship  of  the  tax— why  does  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another 
in  its  stead  V\  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  repeating  it  with  strong  empjiasis,'  "  tell  me  where 
you  can  lay  another  tax  !  Tell  me  where  !"  Mr.  Pitt,  from  his  seat,  broke  out  in 
a  musical  tone,  quoting  from  a  popular  song  of  the  day,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me 
where .'"  The  House  burst  into  a  fit,  of  laughter,  which  continued  for  some  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Gren-frille  barely  escaped  the  sobriquet  of  Gentle  Shepherd  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  After  six  divisions,  the  bill  was  passed,  but  it  drove  Lord  Bute  from  power. 
He  resigned  a  few  weeks  after,  and  in  May,  1763,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville, 
whose  mistakes  as  minister,  in  coimeetion  with  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the 
King,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  George  III.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  be  governed 
first  by  favorites  and  then  by  his  own  passions.  He  was  naturalJly  of  a  quick  and 
obstinate  temper.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  (for  he  afterward  cor- 
rected this  error),  he  allowed  his  feelings  as  a  man  to  mingle  far  too  much  with  his 
duties  as  a  sovereign.  This  led  him  into  two  steps,  one  of  which  agitated,  and  the 
other  dismembered  his  empire — ^the  persecution  of  John  Wilkes,  and  the  attempt  to 
force  taxation  on  the  American  colonies.  It  is  now  known,  that  he  sent  a  personal 
order  to  have  "Wilkes  arrested  under  a  general  warrant,  against  the  advice  of  Lord 
Mansfifeld,  and  insisted  on  all  the  subsequent  violations  of  law  which  gave  such  no- 
toriety and  kifluence  to  that  restless  demagogue.  And  although  he  did  not  originate 
the  plan  of  taxing  America,  the  moment  the  right  v/b^.s  questioned,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  the  principle  to  the  utmost  extremity.  This  it  was  that  forced  the  "  De- 
claratory Act"'  on  Lord  Hockingham,  and  held  Lord  North  so  long  to  the  war,  as  it 
now  appears,  against  his  own  judgment  and  feelings.  In  respect  to  both  these 
subjects,  Mr.  Pitt  took,  from  the  first,  an  open  and  decided  stand  againsVthe  wishes 
of  the  King.  He  did  it  on  the  principle  v?hich  governed  his  whole  political  Mfe ; 
which  led  him,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  to  oppose  so  violently  the  issue  of  search- 
warrants  for  seamen' — the  principle  of  resisting  arbitrary  power  in  every  form ; 
of  defending,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  "  however  mean, 
however  remote."  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  his  speeches  of  any  import- 
ance, with  a  single  exception,  related  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  topics.  It  was 
his  constant  aim,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  "to  restore,  to  save,  to  confirm 

the  CONSTITOTION." 

This  attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  popular  part  of  the  government  gave  rise  to 
an  attack  (it  is  not  known  on  what  occasion),  which  called  .forth  one  of  those  keen 
and  contemptuous  retorts  with  which  "^  he  so  often  put  down  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Moreton,  Chief  Justice  of  Cheater,  having  occasion  to  mention  "  the  King,  Lords, 
g,nd  Commons,"  paused,  and,  turning  toward  Mr;  Pitt,  added,  "  or,  as  the  right  hon- 
orable member  would  call  them,  Commons,  Lords,  and  King."  Mr.  Pitt,  says 
Charles  Butler,  in  relating  the  stoiy,  rose  (as  he  always  did)  with  gi;eat  deliber- 
ation, and  called  to  order.  "I  have,"  he  said,  "heard  frequently  in  this  House 
doctrines  which  surprised  me ;  but  now  my  blood  runs  cold  !     I  desire  the  words 

9  See  page  80. 
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of  the  honorable  member  may  be  taken  down."  The  clerk  wrote  down  the 
■words.  "  Bring  them  to  me  !"  said  Mr.  JPitt,  in  his  loudest  voice.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Moreton  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  "Sir,"  said  he,,  addressing  tits 
Speaker,  "  I  meant  nothing  !  'King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  Lords,  King,  and  Com- 
mons ;  Commons,  Lords,  and  King — tria  jkncta  in  uno.  I  meant  nothing  !  In- 
deed, I  meant  nothing !"  "  I  don't  wish  to  push  the  matter  further,"  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  tone  but  little  above  a  whisper.-  Then,  in  a  higher  note,  "  The  moment 
a  hiah  acknowledges  his  error,  he  ceases  to  be  guilty.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and,  as  an  instance  of  that  regard,  I  give  him  this  advice — 
a  pause  of  some  moments  ;  then,  assuming  a  look  of  unspeakable  derision,  he  added, 
in  a  colloquial  tone,  "  Whenever  that  gentleman  means  nothing,  I  recommend  to 
him  to  say  nothing  !" 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that,  dtiring  the  period  now  under  review,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  called)  for  a  brief  season,  into  the  service  of  the  Crown.  George  Grenville, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Bute,  after  acting  as  minister  about  two  years,  arid  inflicting 
on  his  country  the  evils  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  became  personally  obnoxious 
to  the  King,  and  was  dismissed  from  oiBce  about  the  middle  of  1765.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  country  were  now  turned  toward  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  King  asked  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  accept  office.  Mr.  Pitt  replidd  that  he  was  ready  to 
go  to  St.  James's,- if  he  could  "  carry  the  Constitution  along  with  him."  But  upon 
entering  into'  details,  it  was  found  impossible  to  reconcile  his  views  with  that  court 
influence  which  still  overruled  the  King.  Lord  Rockingham  was  then  called  upon 
to  form  a  ministry  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  censured  by  many,  and  especially  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Thackeray,  for  not  joining  heartily  in  the  design,  and  lending  the 
whole  weight' of  his  influence  to  establish,  under  his  Lordship,  another  great  Whig 
administration.  This  might,  perhaps,  have  been  an  act  of  magnanimity.  But,  con- 
sidering his  recent  splendid  services,  the  known  wishes  of  the  people,  and  his  ac- 
knowledged superiority  >over  every  other  man  in  the  empire,  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  should  make  himself  a  stepping-stone  for  the  ambition 
of  another.""  Lord  Rockingham,  though  a  rnan  of  high  integrity  and  generous  sen- 
timents, had  not  that  force  of  character,  that  eloquence  in  debate,  that  controlling 
influence  over  the  minds  of  others  which  could  alone  reanimate  the  Whig  party,  and 
restore  their  principles  and  their  policy  under  a  Tory  King.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  op- 
pose the  new  ministers ;  but  he  declared,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,- that  he 
could  not  give  them  his  confidence.  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  bowing  to 
the  ministry,  "confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged'bosom.'"^°  The 
event  justified  his  delay  and  hesitation.  -"  The  Cabinet,"  says  Cooke,  in  his  History 
of  Party,  ','  was  formed  from  the  rear^guard  of  the  Whigs — ^men  who  were  timorous 
and  suspicious  of  fheir  own  principles  ;  who  were  bound  in  the  chains  of  aristocratic 
expediency  and  personal  interest,  and  who  dared  not  to  loose  them,  because  they 
knew  not  the  power  of  their  principles  or  their  ultimate  tendency."  The  Rocking- 
ham'administration  performed  one  important  service — they  repealed  the  Stamp  Afet: 
But  they  held  together  only  a  year,  and  were  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  August,  1766. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  ministry.  It  was  plainly  impossible  for 
him  to  succeed ;  and  no  one  but  a  man  of  his  sanguine  temperament  would  have 
thought  of  making  the  attempt.  The  Rockingham  Whigs,  forming  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  section  of  the  party,  might  of  course  be  expected  to  oppose.  Lord 
Temple,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  every  emergency,  now  deserted 
him,  and  joined  his  brother,  George  Grenville,  in  justifying  American  taxation. 

i"  See  page  103  for  the  speech  (^ontaining  this  passage,  and  a  description  of  Mr.  Pitt's  impressive 
manner  in  thus  declaring  off  from  Lord  Rocltingham.  This  single  sentence  decided  the  fate  of 
that  ministry. 
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Lord  Camden  and  a  few  others,  the  pioneers  of  Whiggism  as  it  now  exists,  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pitt,  and,  carried  with  them  the  suffrages  of  the  people.     But  the  Tories 
were  favorites  at  Court.     They  filled  all  the  important  stations  of  the  household  ; 
they  had  the  readiest  access  to  the  royal  presence  ;  and,  though  Mr.  Pitt  might,  at 
first,  undoubtedly  rely  on  the  King  for  support,  he  could  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  it 
long  without  gratifying  his  wishes  in  the  selection  of  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  moment  Mr.  Pitt  discovered  his  real  situation,  he 
ought  to  have  relinquished  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry.     But  he  was  led  on 
step  by  step.     His  proud  spirit  had  never,  been  acciistojned  to  draw  back.     He  at 
last  formed  one  on  coalition  principles.     He  drew  ar0u,nd  him  as  many  of  his  own 
friends  as  possible,  and  filled  up  the  remaining  places  with  Tories,  hoping  to,  keep 
the  peace  at  the  council-board  by  his  personal  influence  and  authority.     He  had 
put  down  Niswcastle  by  uniting  with  him,  and  he  was  confident  of  doing  the  same 
with  his  new  competitors.     But  he  made  one  mistake  at  the  outset,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  his  subsequent  illness,  proved  the"  ruin 'of  his  ministry.     It  related  to 
the  "  lead"  of  thel  House  of  Commons.     His  voice  was  the  only  one  that  opuld  rule 
the  stormy  discussions  of  that  body,  and  compose  the  elements  of  strife  which  were 
thickening  around  hirA.     And  yet  he  lyithdrew,  from  the  House,  and  gave  the  lead 
to  Charles  Townsend.     Never  was  a  choice  more  urifortunate.  ■  Townsend  was,  in- 
deed, brilliant,  but  he  was  rash  and  unstable  ;  eaten  up  with  the  desire  to  -please 
every  body  ;  utterly  devoid  of  firmness  and  self-command  ;  and,  therefore;  the  last 
man  in  the  world  for  giving  a  lead  and  direction  to  the  measures  of  the  House. 
But  Mr.  Pitt's  health  was  gone.     He  felt  wholly  inadequate,  under  his  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  to  take  the  burden  of  debate  ;  he  therefore  named  himself  Lord 
Privy  Seg,l,  and  passed  into  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chathfim.     As 
might  be  expected,  his  motives  in  thus  accepting  the  peerage  were,  for  a  time,  mis- 
understood.    He  was  supposed  to  have  renounced  his  principles,  and  become  a  creat- 
ure of  the  Court.     The  city  of  London,  where  he  had  ruled  with  absolute  sway  as 
the  Great  Commoner,  refused  him  their  support  or  congratulations  as  Lord  Chat- 
ham.    The.,  press  teemed  with  invectives  ;  and  tlie  people,  who  considered  him  as 
having  betrayed  their  cause,  loaded  him  with  maledictions.     Such  treatment,  in 
connection  with  his  sufferings  froin ,  disease,  naturally  tended  t«  agitate  his  feelings 
and  sour  his  temper.    He  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  rash,  conduct  and  passionate 
language.     His  biographer  has,  indeed,  -truly  said,,  that,  "  highly  us  Lord  Chatham 
was  loved  and  respected  by  his  own  family,  and  great  as  were  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, he  possessed  not  the  art  of  cfementing  politicar  friendships,     A  consciousness 
of  his  superior  abilities,  strengthened  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  former  admin- 
istration, and  the  unbounded  popularity  he  enjoyed,  imparted  an  austerity  to  his 
manners  which  distressed  and  offended  his  colleagues."     ,       ,     , 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Chatham  formed  his  third  min- 
istry. It  would  long  since  have  passed  into  oblivion,  had  not  Mr.  Burke  handed  it 
down  to  posterity'  in  one  of  the  njost  striking  pictures  (though  abounding  in  gro- 
tesque imagery)  which  we  have  in  our  literature.  "  He  ma,de  an  administration," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  Taxation',  "  so  checkered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed  ; 
a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ;  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  pa- 
triots and  courtiers.  King's  friends  and  Republicans,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  cu- 
rious show,  but  utterly  unsaf*  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues 
whom  he  assorted  at  the  same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
ask,  '  Sir,  your  name  V  '  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.'  '  Mr.  Suoh-a-one,  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons.'     I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
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single  office  dividfed  between  them  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives 
until  they  found  themselves  (they  knew  not  how)  pigging  together,  heads  and  points, 
in  the  same  truckle-bed.")"  *  *  *  "  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to 
predominate!  When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  on.  When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of- administration,  he  was  no 
longer  a  minister." 

Such  was  literally  the  fact.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  his  final  arrangements  were 
made,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout  at  Bath,  which  threatened  his 
immediate  dissolution;  Having  partially  recovered,  he  set  out  on  his  return  for  Lon- 
don, in  February,  1767.'  But  he  was  violently  attacked  on  the  road,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  where  he  lay  in  extreme  suifering,  with 
a  mind  so  agitated  and  diseased  that  all  access  to  him  was  denied  for  many  month?. 
It  was  during  this  pariod  that  Charles  Townsend,  in  one  of  his  rash  and  boastful 
moods,  committed  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville  in  favor  of  taxing  the  colonies  ;  and  was 
induced  to  lay  those  duties  on  tea,  glass,  &c.,  which  revived  the-  contest,  and  led  to 
the  American 'llevolutioh.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  such  a  bill 
should  have  passed  under  an  administration  bearing  the  name  of  Chatham.  But  he 
had  ceased  to  be  minister  except  in  name.  Some  months  before,  he  had  sent  a  ver- 
bal message  to  the  King  (for  he  was  unable  to  write),  that  "  such  was  the  iU  state 
of  his  health,  that  his  majesty  must  not  expect  from  him  any  further  advice  or  as- 
sistance in  any  arrangement  whatever."  When  Grafton  became  minister,  he  sent 
in  his  formal  resignation  by  the  hands  of  Lord'Camden.  It  is  striking  to  observe 
how  soon  great  men  are  forgotten  when  they  fall  from  power,  and  withdraw,  in  the 
decay  of  their  faculties,  from  the  notioeof  the  public.  Lord  Chatham's  former  resig- 
nation was  an~era  in  Europe.  The  news  of  it  awakened  the  liveliest  emotions 
throughout  the  civUizeS  world.  The  time  of  his  second  resignation  was  hardly  known 
in  London..  His  sun  appeared'  to  have  sunk  at  mid-day  amid  clouds  and  gloom 
Little  did  any  one  imagine,  that  it  was  again  to  oreak  forth  with  a  purer  splendor, 
and  to  fill"  the  whole  horizon  around  with  the  radiance  of  its  setting  beams.'^ 

"  Sapposed  to  refer  to  Lord  North  and  Mr.  George  Cooke,  who  were  made  joint  paymasters. 

"  There  was  a  mystery  connected  with  Lord  Chatham's  long  confinement  which  has  created 
many  surmises.  A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  1840  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  pretense  and  affectation ;  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  sudden 
loss  of  his  popularity  after  accepting  the  peerage  ;  disconcerted  by  the  opposition  which  sprung 
up;  mortified  at  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  strengthen  his  government;  and  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  "  h6  felt  some  reluctance  to  come  forward  in  his  new  chai-acter,  and  perhaps  clang 
to  office  only  that  he  might  find  some  striking  and  popular  occasion  for  resignation."  To  au  enemy 
of  Lord  Chatham's  fame  and  principles  this  may  seem  probable  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  with- 
out the  least  evidence  to  support'it.  It  is  prbbably  true  that  Lord  Chatham's  withdrawal  from 
public  business  was  not  owing  to  direet  sufferings  from  the  gout  during  the  whole  space  of  two 
years.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  no  friend  of  Chatham,  and  not  the  least  inclined  tn  shelter 
him,  attributed  "  his  inactivity  to  the  effects  of  tlie  injudicious  treatment  of  his  physician,  who  had 
prevented  ajhreatened  attack  of  the  gout  by  dispersing  the  humor  throughout  the  whole  system. 
The  experiment  caused  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  wl^ich  chiefly  affected  his  nerves."  Whether  this 
was  the  cause  or  not,  it  is  dertain  that  his  nervous  system  was  in  a  very  alarming  state,  and  that 
his  mind  became  greatly  diseased.  He  was  gloonjy  in  the  extreme,  and  perhaps  yielded  to  un- 
reasonable jealousies  and'suppicions.  Such  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Camden,  who  says,  in  a  confidential  letter,  "  Lord  Chatham  is  at  Hayes,  brooding  over  his  own 

suspicions  and- discontents — his  return- to  business  almost  desperate inaccessible  to  every  body; 

but  under  a  persuasion  that  he  is  given  up  and  abandoned."  But  Lord  Camden  soon  after  re- 
ceived information  which  probably  changed  his  views.  "  On  his  return  to  London,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  heard  such  an  account  of  lord  Chatham  as  to  convince  him  that  the  country  was 
forever  deprived  of  the  services  of  that  illustrious  man."  This  refers,  undoubtedly,  to  a  report  of 
his  being  deranged,  which  was  then  prevalent.  It  now  appears  that  this  was  not  literally  the  fact, 
though  his  mind  was  pertainly  in  such  a  state  that  Lady  Chatham  did  not  allow  him  to  be  master 
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After  an  entire  seclusion  from  the  woYld  for  nearly  three  years,  Lord  Chatham,  tc 
the  surprise  of  all,  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament  with  his  health  greatly  im- 
proved, and  in  full  possession  of  his  gigantic  powers.     He  was  still  so  infirm,  how- 
ever, that  he  went  on  crutches,  and  was  swathed  in  flannels,  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  the,  session,  January  9,  1770.     In  commenting 
on  the  Address;  he  came  out  at  once  in  a  loftier  strain  of  eloquence  than  ever  in 
reply  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  case  of  John  "Wilkes."     This  speech  gave  a  decisive 
turn  to  political  afiairs.     A  leader  had  now  appeared  to  arr^y  the  Whigs  against 
the  Duke  of  Graftdn.     Lord  Camden,-who  as  Chancellor  had  continued  in  the  Cab- 
inet, though  hostile  to  the  measures  which  prevailed,  came  down  from  the  wool-sack 
at  the  close  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech,  and  declared  against  the  minister.    "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  hung  down  my  head  in  council,  and  disapproved  by  my  looks  those  steps 
which  I  knew  my  avowed  opposition; could  not  prevent.     I  will  do  so  no  longer.     I 
now  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  I  entirely  coincide  in  the 'opinion  expressed  by  my 
noble  friend — whose  presence  again  reanimates  us — ^respecting  this  unconstitution- 
al vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.''     He  was  of  course  dismissed  ;   and  united  with 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs,  to  oppose  the  Grafton 
ministry.    They  succeeded  in  nineteen  days :  the  Duke  resigned  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  same  month.     But  the  Whigs  did  not  profit  by  their  victory.     The  hostility 
of  the  King  excluded  them  from  power,  and  Lord  North  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs.     An  attempt;  was  now  made  to  put  downLord  Chatham  by  personal  in- 
sult.    He  was  taunted  before  the  House,  March  14,  1770,-  with  having  received  a 
pension  from  the  Crown,  and  having  unjustifiably  recommended  pensions  for  others. 
He  rose  upon  his  antagonist,  as  he  always  did  on  sueh  occasions,  and  turned  his  de- 
fense into  an  attack.     He  at  once  took  up  the  case  of  Lord-Camden,  whom  he  had 
brought  in  as  Chancellor  three  years  before,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  -pounds. 
"  I  could  not,"  said  he,  "  expect  such  a  man  to  quit  the  Chief-justiceship  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  he  held  for  life,  and  put  himself  in  the  power  of  those  who  were 
not  to  be  trusted,  to  be  dismissed,  from  the  Chancery  at  any  moment,  without  mak- 
ing some  slight  provisicfn  for  such  an  event.     The  pubKc  has  not  been  deceived  by 
his  conduct.     My  suspicions  have  been  justified-     His  integrity;  has  made  him  once 
more  a  poor  and  a  private  man  ;  he  was  dismissed  for  the  vote  he  gave  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  election  in  the  people."     Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  overwhelm  him 
with  clamor.     Some  Lords  called  out,  "  To  the  bar  !  to  the  bar  I"  and  Lord  March- 
mont  moved  that^his  words  be  taken  down.     Lord  Chatham  seconded  the  motion ; 
and  went  on  to  say,  "  I  neither  deny,  retract,  nor  explain  these  words.     I  do  re- 
afjirrn  the  fact,  and  I  desire  to  meet  the  sense  of  the  House.     I  appeal  to  the  honor- 
of  every  Lord  in  this  House  whether  he  has  not  the  same  conviction,"     Lord  p.ock- 
ingham.  Lord  Temple,  and  many  others,  rose,  and,  upon  their  honor,  affirmed  the 
same.     The  ministry  were  now  desirous  to  drop  the  subject ;  but  Lord  Marchmont, 
encouraged  by  Lord  Mansfield,  persisted,  and  moved  that  nothing  had  appeared  to 
justify  the  assertion.     Lord  Chatham  again  declared,  "My  words  remain  unretract- 

of  his  own  actions.     It  ia,  therefore,  uncandid  in  the  extreme  to  represent  Lord  Chatham  as  feign- 
ing illness  in  order  to  escape  from  the  resppnsibilities  of  his  station.. 

13  Though  Lord  Chatham  had  a  high  sense  of  Mansfield's  learning  and  abilities,  he  continued  to 
regard  him  with  aversion  and  distrust  on  account  of  his  extreme  Tory  seiitiments.  In  reply  to 
Mansfield,  when  the  case  of  Wilkes  again  caihe  up  at  a  late  evenipg  Besaiou,  he  quoted  Lord  Somers 
and  Chief-justic6  Holt  on  the  points  of  law,  and  drew  their  clraraoters  in  his  pvyn  masterly  style. 
He  pronounced  them  "  honest  men  who  knew  and  loved  the  Constitution."  Then  turning  to  Mans- 
field, he  said,  "  I  vow  to  God,  I  think  the  noble  Lord  equals  them  both — im.  abilitiei!"  He  com- 
plained bitterly,  in  conelusioh,  of  the  motion  being  pressed  by  Lord  Marchmont  and  Lord  Mans 
field  at  so  unreasonable  an  hour,  and  called  for  an  adjournment.  "  If  the  Constitution  must  be 
wounded,"  saidbe,  "  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight  hour,  when  honest 
men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons  and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey !" 
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ed,  unexplained,  and  reaffirmed.  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  condemned  or 
acquitted ;  and  whether  I  may  still  presume  to  hold  my  head  as  high  as  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved  to  have  my  words  taken  down,','  To  this  no  answer  was  given. 
It  wa.s  easy  for  the  miiiistry  to  pass  what  vote  they  pleased;  but  they  found  that 
every  attempt  to  disgrace  such  a  man  only  recoiled  on  themselves.  His  glowing 
defense  of  the  people's  rights  regained  him  the  popularity  he  had  lost  by  his  acces- 
sion to  the  peerage.  The  city  of  London  addressed  him,  in  terms  of  gratefu}  ac- 
knowledgment, thanking  him  for  "  the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  privileges,  the  right  of  election  and  the  light  of  petition."  '  The  people 
looked  up  to  him  again  as  their  best  and  truest  friend ;  and  though  prompted  to  an 
earldom,  they  felt,  in  the  language  of  his  grandson,  Lord'Mahon,  "  that  his  eleva- 
tion over  them  was  like  that  of  Rqchester  Castle  over 'his  own  shores  of  Chatham 
— that  he  was  raised  above  them  only  for  their  protection  and  defense." 

After  this  session,  Lord  Chatham  was  unable  to  attend  upon  Parliament  except 
occasionally  and  at  distant  intervals.'  He  spent  his  time  chiefly  on  his  estate  at 
Burton  Pynseht,  superintending  the  education  of  his  children,  arid  mingling  in  their 
amusements  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  notwithstanding  his  many  infirmities.  ;He 
sought  to  interest  them  liot  only  in  their  books,  but  in  rural  employments  and  rural 
scenery.  He  delighted  in  landscape  gardening  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  its  fine  arrange- 
ments for  future  effect,  called  it,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression,  "  the  prophetic 
eye  of  .Taste."  "  Wheii  his  health  would  permit,"  says  the  tutor  of  his  son,  "  he 
never  suffered  a  diy  to  pass  without  giving, instruction  of  some  sort  to  his  children, 
and  seldom  without  reading  the  Bible  with  them."  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
studied  the  Scriptures  with  great  care  and  attention  from  early  life.  He  read  them 
not  only  fijr'thg  guidance  of  his  .faith,  but  for  improvement  in  oratory.  "  Not  con- 
tent," says  Lord  Lyttleton,  "  to  correct  ^nd  instruct  his'  imagination  by  the  .works 
of  men,  }ie  borrowed  his  noblest  images  from  the  language  of  inspiration."  His 
practice,  in  this  respect,  was  imitated  by  Burke,  Junius,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  day.  At  no  period  in  later  times,  has_  secular  eloquence  gathered  so 
many  of  her  images  and  allusions  from  the'  pages  of  the  "Bible. 

Thus  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  labors  of  public  life,  there  was  only  one  sub- 
ject that  could  ever  induce  him  to  appear  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  contest  with 
America.  He  knew  more  of  this  country  than  any  man  in  England  except  Burke. 
During  the  war  in  which  he  wrested  Canada;  from  the  French,  he  was  brought  into 
the  most  intimate  communication  with  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies.  He  knew 
their  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  country.  Two  of  the  smallest  states  (MasSa- 
•chusetts  and  Connecticut)  had,  in  answer  to  his  call,  raised  twelve  thousand  men 
for  that  war  in  a  single  year.  Feelings  of  personal  attachment  united,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  justice,  to  make  him  the  champion  of  America.  Feeble  and  de- 
crepit as  he  was,  he,  forgot  his  age  fed  sufferings.  He  stood  forth,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  empire,  to  arraign,  as  a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  every  attempt  to  tax  a 
people  who  had  no  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  era  of  his  subUinest 
efforts  in  oratory.,  With  no  private  ends  or  party  purposes  to  accomplish,  with  » 
consciousness  of  the  exalted,  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  he  spoke  "as 
one  having  authority,"  and  denounced  the  war  with  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  shame 
and  disaster  attending  such  a  fconflict.  His  voice  of  warning  was  lost,  indeed,  upon 
the  ministry  and  on  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  who  welcomed  a  relief  from  their 
burdens  at  the  expense  of  America.  But  it  rang  throughout  every  town  and  hamlet 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  wherl  he  proclainied  ii^  the  ears  of  Parliament,  "  I'rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted,"  millions  of  hearts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  swelled 
with. a  prouder  determination  to  resist  even  to  the  end." 
"  Lord  Chatham  received  namerous  tpkens  of  respect  and  gratitude  from  the  colonies.    At 
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But  while  he  thus  acted  as  the  champion,  of  Americj),,  he  never  for  a  moment 
yielded  to  the  thought  of  her  separation  from  the  mother  country.  ,  When  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  therefore,  brought  forward  his  motion,  in  April,  177 S,  advising  the 
King  to  withdraw  his  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  eflect'  a  concili9.tion  with  Amprioa 
involving  her  independence,  Lord  Chatham  heard  of  his  design  "with  unspeakable 
concern,"  and  resolved  to  go  once  iriore  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  th«  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  motion.  The  effort  cost  him  his  life.  A  detailed  acpount  of  the  scene 
presented  on  that  occasion  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  connection  with  his  speech. 
At  the  close,  he  sunlc  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  apparently  in  a  dying  state. 
He  revived  a  little  when  conveyed  to  his  dwelling ;  and,  after  lingering  fpr  a  few 
days,  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Lord-Ghatham  has  been  generally  regarded, as  the  most  powerful  orator  of  mod- 
ern times.  He  certainly  ruled  the  British  Senate  as  no  other  man  has  ever  ruled 
over  a  great  deliberative  assembly.  There  have  been  stronger  minds  in  that  body, 
abler  reasoners,  profounder  statesmen,  but  no  man  has  ever  controlled  it  with  such 
absolute  sway  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  .He  did  things  which  no  human  being 
but  himself  would  ever  havei  attempted.  He  carried  through  triumphantly,  what 
would  have  covered  any  other  man  with  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

His  success,  no  doubt,  was  owing,  in  part,  to  his  extraordinary  personal  advanta- 
ges. Few  men  have  ever  received  from  the  hand  of  Nature  so  many  of  the  outWard 
qualifications  of  an  orator.  In  his  best  days,  before  he  was  crippled  by  the  gout,  his 
figure  was  taU  and  erect ;  his  attitude  imposmg  ;  his  gestures  energetic  even  to  ve- 
hemence, yet  tempered  with  dignity  and  grace.'^  Such  was  the  power  of  his  eye, 
that  he  very  often  cowed  down  an  antagonist  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and  threw 
him  into  utter  confusion,  by  a  single  glance  of  scorn  or  contempt.  Whenever  he  rose 
to  speak,  his  countenance  glowed  with  anirnation,  and  was  lighted  up  with  all  the 
varied  emotions  of  his  soul,  so  that  Cowper  describes  him,  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  pa^ 
triotic  feeling,  ■  '  , 

"  With  all.  his  country  beaming  in  his  face." 

"  His  voice,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  was  both  full  and  clear.  His  lowest  whis- 
per was  distinctly  heard ;  his  middle  notes  were  sweet  and  beautifully  varied  ;  and, 
when  he  elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  House  was  completely  filled  with 
the  volume  of  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  whan  he  wished- to  cheer  or 
animate';  then,  he  had  spirit-stirring  notes  which  -^yere  perfectly  irresistible."  The 
prevailing  character  of  his  delivery  was  majesty  and  force.  "  The  crutch  in  his  hand 
became  a  weapon  of  oratory."'^ 

Much,  however,  as  he  owed  to  these  personal  advantages,  it  was  his  character  as 

Charleston,  S.  C,  a  colossal  statue  of  him,  in  white  marble,  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Commons, 
who  say,  in  their  inscription  upon  the  pedestal, 

TIME 

SHALL    SOON^K   DESTROY 

THIS    MARK   OF    T^IEIB    ESTEEM, 

THAR 

ERASE    FROM   THEIR   MINUS 

THE  -JOST    SENSE 
OF  HIS    PATRIOTIC  VIRTUE.  ' 

1^  Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  him  as  having  "  a  peculiarly  defective  and  even  awkward  action." 
This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Hugh  Boyd  speaks  of  "  the 
persuasive  gracefulness  of  his  actibn ;"  and  Lord  Orford  says,  that  his  action^  on  many  occasions, 
was  worthy  of  Garrick.  The  yoimger  Pitt  had  an  awkwardness  of  the  kind  referred  to ;  and  Lord 
Brbugham,  who  was  often  hasty  and  incorrect,  probably  confounded  the  father  and  the  6on. 

"  Telura  Oratoris. — Cicero.  "Yon  talk,  my  Lords,  of  conquering  America;  of  your  numerous 
friends  there  to  annihilate  the  Congress ;  of  your  powerful  forces  to  disperse  her  armies ;  /  might 
as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch." 
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a  man  which  gave  him  his  surprising  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
There  was  a  fascination  for  all  hearts  in  his  lofty  bearing ;  his  generous  sentiments ; 
his  comprehensive  policy  ;  his  grand  conceptions  of  the  height  to  which  England 
might  be  raised  as  arbiter  of  Europe ;  hisipreference  of  her  honor  over  ill  inferior 
material  interests.  There  was  a  fascination,  too,  for  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  free- 
dom, in  that  intense  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  the  animating  principle  of  his  life. 
From  the  day  when  he  opposed  Sir  Charles  Wager's  bill  for  breaking  open  private 
houses  to  press  seamen,  declaring  that  he  would  shoot  any  man,  even  an  officer  of 
justice,  who  should  thus  enter  his  dwelling,  he  Stood  forth,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
the  Defender  of  the  People's  Rights.  It  was  no  vain  ostentation  of  liberal  principles, 
no  idle  pretense  to  gain  influence  or  office.  The  nation  saw  it ;  and  while  Pulteney's 
defection  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  "  Patriot,"  the  character  of  Pitt  stood  higher 
than  ever  in  the  public  estimation.  His  pohtical  integrity,  no  less  than  his  eloquence, 
forca«d  "  an  era  in  the  Senate ;"  and  that  comparative  elevation  of  principle  which 
we  now  find  among  EngHsh  politicians,  dates  back  for  its  commencement  to  his  noble 
example.  It. was  his  glory  as  a  statesman,  net  that  he  was  always  in  the  right,  or 
even  consistent  with  hiifiself  upon  minor  points ;  but  that,  in  an  age  of  shameless  prof- 
ligacy, when  political  principle^  was  universally  laiighed  at,  and  tevery  one,  in  the 
words  of  Walpole,  "  had  his  price,"  he  stood  forth  to  "  stem  the  torrent  of  a  down- 
ward age.'!  He  could  truly  say  to  an  opponent,  as  th^  great  Athenian  orator  did  to 
.Slsohines,  'Eyw  (J^  aoi  Xiyu,  bri  tuv  TToXiTevojj^vuv  napd  rdig  "EXXtjoi  dicupQapiV' 
T(ov  andvruy,  dp^ajiivuv  a-rro  oS,  Trporepov  juev  vnb  ^tXi-mre,  vvv  3'  vn'  'AAefowJps} 
e[ie  Stb  Kaipot;,  Sre  (ptXiavOpunia  Xoyuv,  Sre  inaryyeXi&v  fieysdo^,  St'  iXni^,  fire 
d)66og,  Sre  x^P''?t  ^''''  ciXXo  SSev  in^psv,  Sde  TrporjydyeTO,  uvinptva  SiKaiuv  koL  avfir 
(j>gp6vTUV  T^  TrarpiSi,  kSev  npoSSvai :  "  When  all  our  statesmen,  beginning  with  your- 
self, were  corrupted"  by  bribes  or  oflice,  no  convenience  of  opportunity,  or  insinuation 
of  address,  or  magnificence  of  promises — or  hope,  or  fear,  or  favor-^-could  induce  me 
to  give  up  for  a  moment  what  I  consi'dered  the  rights  and  interests  of  the' people." 
Even,  his  enemies  were  forced  to  pay  homage  to  his  noble  assertion  of  his  principles 
— ^hfs  courage,  his  frankness,  his  perfect  sincerity.  Eloquent  as  he  was,  he  impressed  : 
every  hearer  with  the  conviction',  that  there  was  in  him  something  higher  than  all 
eloquence.  "Every  one  felt,"  says  a' contemporary,  "that  the  man  w?is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  orator.*  Even  Fr^^nklin  lost  his  coolness  when  speaking  of  Lord 
Chatham.  "I  have  sometimes,"  said  he,  "seen  eloquence  without  wisdota,  and 
often  wisdom  without  eloquence  ;  but  In  him  I  have  seen  them  united  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree." 

The  ran^e  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker  was  uncommonly  wide.  He  was  equally 
qualified  to  conciliate  and  subdue.  When  he  savsr  fit,  no  man  could  be  more  plausi- 
ble and  ingratiating ;  no  one  had  ever  a  itiore  winning  address,  or  was  more  adroit 
in  obviating  objections  and  allaying  prejudice.  When  he  changed  his  tone,  and  chose 
rather  to.  subdue,  he  had  the  sharpest  and  most  massy  weapons  at  command-r-wit, 
humor,  irony,  overwhelming  ridicide  and  contempt.  His  forte  was  the  terrible  ;  and 
he  employed  with.eqiial  ease  the  indirect  imode  of  attack  vrith  which  he  so  often  tor- 
tured Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  open,  -withering  invective  with  whichr  he  trampled 
down  Lord  Suffolk.  His  burst  of  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  proposal  of  the 
latter  to  let  loose  the  Indians  on  the  settlers  of  America,  is  v^ithout  a  parallel  in  our 
language  for  severity  and  force.  In  all  such  conflicts,  the  energy  of  his  will  and  his 
boundless  self-confidence  secured  him  the  victory.  Never  did  that  "erect  counte- 
nance" sink  before  the  eye  of  an  antagonist.  Never  was  he  knovm  to  hesitate  or 
falter.  He  had  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  every  one  around  him,  which  acted  on 
his  mind  with  the  force  of  an  inspiration.  He  kneto  he  was  right !  He  knew  he 
could  save  England,  and  that  no  one  else  could  do  it !     Such  a  spirit,  in  great  crises, 
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is  the  unfailing  instrument  of  command  both  to  the  general  and  the  orator.  We  may 
call  it  arrogance  ;  but  even  arrogance  here  .operates  upon  most  minds  with  the  po- 
tency of  a  charm  ;  and  when  united  to  a  vigor  of  genius  alid  a  firmness  of  purpose 
Hke  his,  men  of  the  strongest  intellect  fall  down  before  it,  and  admire — perhaps  hate 
— what  they  can  not  resist- 

The  leading  characteristic  of  eloquence  is  force ;  and  force  in  the  orator  depends 
mainly  pn  the  action  of  strongly-excited  feeling  on  a  powerful  intellect.  The  intel- 
lect of  Chatham  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  broad 
and  rapid  combinations  of  oratory.  It  was  at  once  comprehensive,  acute,  and  vig- 
orous ;  enabling  him  to  embrace  the  largest  range  of  thought ;  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  most  men  labor  out  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  to  grasp  his  subject  with  a  vigor, 
and  hold  on  to  it  with  a  firmness,  which  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled.  But  his 
intellect  never  acted  alone.  -It  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak  on  any  subject  ill  a 
dry  or  abstract  manner  ;  all  the.  operations  of  his  mind  were  pervaded  and  governed 
by  intense  feeling.  This  gave  rise  to  certain  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  which 
may  here  be  mentioned. 

First,  he  did  not^  like  many  in  modem  times,  divide  a  speech  into  distinct  copart- 
ments,  one  designed  to  convince  the  understanding,  and  another  to  move  the  pas- 
sions and  the  will.  They  were  too  closely  united  in  hi¥  own  mind  to  allow  of  such 
a  separation.  All  went  together,  ponvictioii  and  persuasion,  intellect  and  feeling, 
like  chain-shot.  .-    -  ■_  - 

Secondly,  the  rapidity  and  abruptness  with  which 'he  often  flashed  liis  thoughts 
upon  the  mind  arose  from  the  same  source.'  -Deep  ernotion  strikes  directly  at  its 
object.  It  struggles  to  get  free  from  all  secondary  ideas — all  mere  accessories. 
Hence  the  simplicity,  and  even  bareness  of  thought,  which  we  usually  find  in  the 
great  passages  of  Chatham  and  Demosthenes.  The  whole  turns  often  on  a  single 
phrase,  a  word,  an  allusion.  They  put  forward  a  few  great  objects,  sharply  defined, 
and  standing  boldly  out  in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  emotion.  They  pour  their 
burning  thoughts  instantaneously  upon  the  mihd,  as  a  person  might  catch  the  rays 
of  the  sun  in  a  concave  mirror,  and  turn  them  on  their*object  vidth  a  sudden  and 
consuming  power. 

Thirdly,  his  mode  of  reasoning,  or,  rather,  (if  dispensing  with  the  forms  of  argu- 
ment, resCilted  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  the  fact,  though  sometimes  said,  that 
Lord  Chatham  never  reasoned. ,  In  most  of  his  early  speeches,  and  in  some  of  his 
later  ones,  especially  those  on  the  right  of  taxing  America,  we  find  many  examples 
of  argument ;  brief,  indeed,  but  remarkably  clear  and  stringent.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  formal  reason- 
ing. When  the  mind  is  all  a-glow  with  a  subject,  and  sees  its  conclusions  with  the 
vividness  and  certainty  of  intuitive  truths,  it  is  impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  logical 
deduction.  It  seeks  rather  to  reach  the  point  by  a  bold  and  rapid  progress,  throwing 
away  the  intermediate  steps,  and  putting  the  subject  at  once  under  such  aspects  and 
relations,  as  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it.  Demosthenes  was  remarkable 
for  thus  crushing  together  proof  and  statement  in  a  single  mass.  When,  for  example, 
he  palls  on  his  judges,  iiffrbv  AvridiKov  aijidovXov  noi^aaodai  -nepl  rov  Ttug  clkov- 
eiv  vfidg  ifiov  del,  '  not  to  make  -his  enemy  their  counsdor  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  hear  his  reply,'  there  is  an  argument  involved  in  the  very  ideas  brought 
together — in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  avridiKoV  and  ou|u6ovAoi'— ^an  argument 
the  more  forcible  because  not  drawn  out  in  a  regular  form.  It  was  so  with  Lord 
Chatham.  The  strength  of  his  feelings  bore  him  directly  forward  to  the  remits  of 
argument.  He  affirmed  them  earnestly,  positively ;  not  as  mer?  assertions,  but  on  the 
ground  of  their  intrinsic  evidence  and  certainty.  John  Foster  has  finely  remarked, 
that  "  Lord  Chatham  struck,on  the  results  of  reasoning  as  a  cannon-shot  strikes  the 
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mark,  without  your  seeing  its  course  through  the  air."  Perhaps  a  homh-shell  would 
have  furnished  even  a  better  illustration.  It  explodes  when  it  strikes,  and  thus  he- 
comes  the  most  powerful  of  arguments. 

Fourthly,  this  ardor  of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  keen  penetration  of  mind, 
made  him  often  indulge  in  political  prophecy.  His  predictions  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, surprisingly  verified;.  We  have  already  seen  it  in  the  case  of  Admiral 
Hawke's  victory,  and  in  his  quick  foresight  of  a  war  with  Spain  in  1762.  Eight 
years  after,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace,  he  declEtred  to  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  England  were,  at  the  moment  he  spoke,  striking  "  a  Wow 
of  hostility"  at  her  possessions  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  News  arrived  at  the 
end  fof  four  months  that  the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  was,  at  that  very 
time,  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  expelling  the  English.  When 
this  prediction,  was  afterward  referred  to  in  Parliament,  he  remarked,  "  I  will  tell 
these  young  ministers  the  true  secret  of  intelligence.  It  is  sagacity — ^sagacity  to 
compare  causes- and  effects;  to  judge  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the 
future  by  a  careful  review  of  the  past.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  astonished  mafikiad 
by  his  intelligencci  did  not  derive  it  from  spies  in  the  cabinet  of  every  prince  in  Eu- 
rope ;  he  drew' it  from  the  cabinet  of  his  own  sagacious  mind."  As  he  advanced  in 
years,  his  tone  of  admonition,  especially  on  American  affairs j  became  more  and  more 
lofty  and  oracular.  He  spoke  as  no  other  man  ever  spoke  in  a  great  dehherative 
assembly — as  one  who  felt  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ;  who,  with- 
drawn/rom  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lifej  in  the  words  of  his  great  eulogist,  "came 
occasionally  into  our  system  to  counsel  and  decide,  " 

Fifthly,  his  great  preponderance  of  feehng  made  him,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  richly  furnished  with 
thought  upon  every  subject  which  came  up  for  debate,  and  the  matter  he  brought 
forward  was  always  thoroiighly  rhatured  and  strikingly  appropriate ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  studied  its  arrangement,  much  less  to  have  bestowed  any  care  on  the 
language,  imagery,  or  illustrations.  Every  thing  fell  into  its  place  at  the  moment 
He  poured  out  his  thoughts  and  feelings  just  as  they  arose  in  his  mind ;  and  hence, 
on  one  occasion,  when  dispatches  had  been  received  which  could  not  safely  be  made 
public,  he  said  to  one  of- his  colleagues,  "  I  must  not  speak  to  day ;  I  shall  let  out 
the  secret."  It  is  also  worthy  of  reiaaark,'  that  nearly  all  these  great  passages,  which 
came  with  such  starthng  power  upon  the  House,  arose  out  of  some  unexpected  turn 
of  the  debate,  some  incident  or  expression  which  called  forth,  at  the  moment,  these 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence.  In  his  attack  on  Lord  Suffolk,  he  caught  a  single  glance 
at  "the  tapestry  which  adorned  the  walls"  around  him,  and  one  flash  of  his  genius 
gave  us  the  most  magnificent  passage  in  our  eloquence.  His  highest  power  lay  in 
these  sudden  bursts'  of  passion.  To  call  them  hits,  with  Lord  Brougham,  is  beneath 
their  dignity  and  force.  "  They,  form,"  as  his  Lordship  justly  observes,  "  the  grand 
charm  of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory  ;  they  were  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his 
great  predecessor,  and  gave  him  at  will  to  wield  the  fierce  democratic  of  Athens  and 
to  fulmine  over  Grreece." 

To  this  intense  eihotion,  thus  actuating  aU  his  powers.  Lord  Chatham  united  a 
vigorous  and  lofty  imagination,  which  formed  his  crowning  excellence  as  an  orator. 
It  is  this  faculty  which  exalts /orce  into  the  truest  and  most  sublime  eloquence.  In 
this  respect  he  approached  more  nearly  than  any  speaker  of  modern  times,  to  the 
great  master  of  Athenian  art.  It  was  here,  chiefly,  that  he  surpassed  Mr.'  Fox,"who 
was  not  at  all  his  inferipr  in  ardor  of  feeling  or  robust  vigor  of  intellect.  Mr.  Burke 
had  even  more  imagination,  but  it  was  wild  and  irregular.  It  was  too. often  on  the 
wing,  circling  around  the  subject,  as  if  to  display  the  grace  of  its  movements  or  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage.     The  imagination  of  Lord  Chatham  struck  directly  at  its 
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object.  It  "  flew  an  eagle  flight,  forth  and  right  on."  It  never  became  his  master. 
Nor  do  we  ever  find  it  degenerating,  into  fancy,  in  thfe  limited  sense  of  that  term  : 
it  was  never  fanciful.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  perfectly  blended  with  the  other  powers 
of  his  mind — so  simple,  so  true  to  nature  even  in  its  loftiest  flights — :that  we  rarely 
think  of  it  as  imagination  at  all.  -  ,      , 

The  style  and  language  of  Lord  Chatham  afe  riot  to  be  judged  of  by  the  early 
speeches  in  this  volume,  down  to  1743.  Rfeporters  at  that  day  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  give  the  exact  words'  of  a  speaker.  They  sought  only  to  convey  his  sen- 
timents, though  they  might  occasionally  be  led,  in  writing  out  his  speeches,  to  catch 
some  of  his  marked  pecuUarities  of  thought  or  expression.  In  1766,  his  speech 
against  the  American  Stamp  Act  was  reported,  ^th  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal 
accuracy,  by-  Sir  Robert  Dean,  aided  by  Lord  Charleriiont.  Much,  however,  was 
obviously  omitted  ;  and  passages,  haying  an  admirable  felicity  of  expression  were 
strangely  intermingled  with  tame  ani  broken  sentences,  showing  how  imperfectly 
they  had  succeeded  in  giving  the  precise  language  of  the  speaker.  Five  speeches, 
(to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  were  written  out,  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  Sir 
Philip  Francis  and  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  revised  by 
Lord  Chatham  himself.  These  are  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  his  style  and 
diction  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature,  to  find  more 
perfect  models  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  young  orator.  The  words  are  ad- 
fnirably  chosen.  The  sentences  are  not  refunded  or  balanced  period-s,  but  are  made 
up  of  short  clauses,  which  flash  themselves  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  vividness  of 
distinct  ideas,  and  yet  are  closely  connected  together  as  tending  to  the  same  poiilt,  and 
uniting  to  form  larger  masses  of  thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  varied,  and 
natural  than  the  style  of  these  speeches.  There  is  no  ihannerism  about  them.  They 
contain  some  of  the  most  vehement  passages  in  English,  oratory  ;  and  yet  therfe  is 
no  appearance  of  effort,  no  straining  after  effects  They  have  this  infallilsle  mark 
of  genius — ^they  make  every  one  feel,  thg-t  if  placed  in  like  circumstances,  he  would 
have  said  exactly  the  same  things  in  the  same  manner.  , ""  Upon  the  whole,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  "  there  was  in  this  man  something  that  could  create,  subvert, 
or  reform  ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon  mankind  to  so- 
ciety, or  tp  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority ;  something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empire, 
and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  through  its  history." 


5PEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  FOS,  AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL,  ?9,  1736. 

INTRODUCTION. 
This  was  Mr.  Pitt's  maiden  speech ;  and,  literally  understood,  it  is  a  mere  string  of  courtly  compH- 
mente,  expressed  in  elegant  diction.  But  it  seems  plainly  to  have  had  a  deeper  meaning.  The  King, 
who  was  extremely  irritable,  had  quarreled  with  the  Prince  of  Wale6,.and  treate4  him  with  great  sever- 
ity. There  was  an  o'pen  breach  between  them.  They 'could  not  even  speak  to  each  other;  and  althongh 
the  King  desired  the  tnarriage,  he  would  not  allow  the  usual  Address  of  Congratulation  to  be,  brought  in 
by  his  ministers.  In  view  of  t.his  extraordintjiy  departure  from  estahlished  usage,  and  the  feelings  which 
it  indicated  on  the  King's  part,  Mr.  Pitt's  emphatic  commendations  of  the  young  prince  have  a  peculiar 
signiiicance ;  while  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  tender,  paternal  delight"  which  the  King 
must  feel  in  yielding  to  "  the  most  dutiful  application"  of  his  son,  has  an  air  of  the  keenest  irony.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  speech  'shows  great  tact  and  talent  in  asserting  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  and  goading  the 
feelings  of  the  King,  in  language  of  the  highest  respect — the  very  language  which  could  alone  be  ap- 
propriate to  siich  an  occasion. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


I  am  unable,  sir,  to  offer  any  thing  suitable  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject,  which 
has  not  already  been  said  by  my  hohorable  friend 
who  made  the  miotion.  But  I  am  so  affected 
with  the  prospect  of  the  blessings  to  be  derived 
by.  my  country  from  this  most  desirable;  this  long- 
desired  measure — ^the,  marrijige  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales^that  I  can  not 
Jbrbear  troubling  the  House  with  a  few  words 
expressive  of  iHy  joy.  I  can  not  help  mingling 
ijjy  offering,  inconsiderable,  as  it  is,  with  this  ob- 
lation of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  His  Maj- 
esty. 

Hpwever  great,  sir,'  the  joy  of  the  public  may 
be-i-and  great  undoubtedly  it  is — in  receiving 
this  benefit  fro;n  his  Majesty,  it  must  yet  be  in- 
ferior to  that  high  satisfaction  which  he  himself 
enjoys  in  bestowing  it.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  any  thing  in  a  royal  mind  can  trans- 
cend the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the  earnest  wishes 
of  a  loyal  people,  it  can  only  be,  the  tender,  pa- 
ternal delight  of  indulging  the  most  dutiful  apr 
plication,  the  most  humble  request,  of  a  submis- 
sive and  obedient  son.  I.  mention,  sir,  his  Royal 
Highness's  having  asked  a  marriage,  because 
-  something  is  in  justice  dije  to  him  for  having 
asked  what  we  are  so  strongly  bound,  by  all  the 
ties  of  duty  and' gratitude,  to  return  his  Majesty 
our  humble  acknowledgments  for  having  grant- 
ed. ' 

The  matriage  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  sir,'  has 
at  all  times  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  public  welfare,  to  present  and  to  fu- 
ture generations.  But  at  no  time  (if  a  charac- 
ter at  once  amiable  and  respectable, can  embel- 
lish, and  even  dignify,  the  elevated  rank  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales)  has  it  been  a  more  important, 

dearer  consideration  than  at  this  day.  Were 
it  not  a  sort  of  presumption  to  follow  so  great  a 


personage  through  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
view  him  in  the  milder  light  of  domestic  life,  we 
should  find  him  engaged  in  the  noblest  exercise 
of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  e^ery  social  vir- 
tue'. But;  sir,  however  pleasing,  however  capti- 
vating such  a  scefle  may  be,  yet,  as  it  is  a  pri- 
vate one,  I  feat  I  should  offend  the  delicacy. of 
that  virtue  to  which  I  so  ardently  desire  to  do 
justice,  were  I  to  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of 
this  House.  But,  sir,  filial  duty  to  his  rbyal  pa- 
rents, a  generous  love  of  liberty,  and  a  just  rev- 
erence for  the  British  Constitution— these  are 
'public  tirtues,  and  can  not  escape  the  applause 
and  benedictions  of  the  public.  These  are  vir- 
tues, "sir,  which  render  his  Royal  Highness  not 
only  a  noble  ornament,  but  a  firm  support,  if  any 
could  possibly  be  wanting,  of  that  throne  so  great- 
ly filled  by  his  royal  father. 

I  have  been  led  to  say  thus  much  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  character,  because  it  is  the  consider- 
ation of  that  character  which,  above  all  things, 
enforces  the  justice  and  goodness  of  his  Majes- 
ty in  the  measure  now  before  us — a,  measure 
which  the  nation  thought  could  never  be  taken 
too  soon,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  .promise 
of  an  additional  strength  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  his  Majesty's  illustrious  and  ;Foyal 
house.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  dictated  that  suc- 
cession ;  the  same  spirit  now  rejijioes  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  perpetuated  to  the  latest 
posterity.  It  rejoices  in  the  wise  and  happy 
bhoice  which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
make  of  a  princess  so  amiably  distinguished  in 
herself,  so  illustrious  in  the  merit  of  her  fanjjly, 
the  glory  of  whose  great  ancestor  it  is  to  have 
sacrificed  himself  in  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
a  prince  can  draw  a  sword — the  cause  of  liber^ 
and  the  Protestant  religion. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  marriage  for  which  our  most 
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humble  acknowledgments  are  due  to  his  Maj- 
esty. May  it  afford  thb  comfort  of  seeing  the 
royal  family,  numerous  as,  I  thank  God,  it  is, 
still  growing  and  rising  up  into  a  third  genera- 
tion!     A  family,  sir,  which  I  most  earnestly 


hope  may  be  as  immortal  as  those  liberties  and 
that  constitution  which  they  came  to  maintain. 
Sir,  I  am  heartily  for  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  unaniniously  agreed  to. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  THE  SPANISH  CONVENTION,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

MARCH  8,  1739. 

INTRODUCTION. 

DimcuLTiES  had  arisen  between  England  and  Spain,  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the  latter  to  sup- 
press an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  English  adventurers  with  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  searched  British  mercbantmen  found  in  that  quarter,  and  in  so  doing,  either  through  mistake  or 
design,  committed  outrages  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  lawful  traders.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
these  outrages  were  circulated  throughout  England.  The  public  mind  became  greatly  inflamed  on  the 
subject,  and  many  went  so  fair  as  to  contend  that  the  British  flag,  covered  her  merchant  ships  and  pro- 
tected them  from  search  under  all  circumstances. 

Walpole  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Court  of-TiIadrid  for  the  redress  and  removal  of  these  griev- 
ances. After  due  examination,  the  just  claims  of  the  English  merchants  upon  Spain  were  set  down  at 
X200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  £60,000  was  now  adjudged,  under  the  stipulations  of  a  former 
treaty,  to  be  doe  from  England  to  Spain,  foi'  captures  made  in  1718  by  Admiral  Byng.  The  balance  due 
to  England  was  thus  settled  at  Xl40,000 ;  and  Walpole,  to  avoid  the  usual  delay  of  the  Spaniards  in 
money  matters,  offered  to  make  an  abatement  of  £45,000  for  prompt  payment,  thus  reducing  the  entire 
amount  to  £95,000.  To  this  the  Spanish  government  gave  their  assent,  but  on  the  express  condition 
that  this  arrangement  should  be^  considered  as  in  no  way  affecting  certain  claims  of  Spain  on  the  English 
South  Sea  Company.  ,  -  -,     ■ 

As  the  result  of  this  negotiation,  a  Convention  was  drawn  up  on'the  14th  of  January,  1739,, stipulating 
for  the  paymentof  £95,000  within  four  months  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  also  provided  for  the 
removal  of  all  remaining  difficulties,  by  agreeing  that  commissioners  from  England  and  Spain  shoald  meet 
within  six  weeks,  to  adjust  ^1  questions  respecting  trade  between  Europe  and  the  colonies  in  America ; 
and  also  to  establish  the  boundary  liqes  between  Florida  and  the  English  settlements  in  Carolina,  then 
embracing  Georgia.  It  further  stipulated  that,  during  the  sitting  of  this  commission,  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications should  be  suspended,  both  in  Carolina  and  Florida.  At  the  moment  when  this  Conveution  was 
to  be  signed, "the  Spanish  government  gave  notice,  that  as  the  South '.feea  Company  was  not  embraced  in 
this  arrangement,  the  King  of  Spain  held  them  to-be  his  debtors  to  the  amount  of  £68,000,  for  his  share 
of  the  profits  they  had  realized  under  previous  engagements ;  and  that,  unless  payment  was  made  within 
a  specified  time,  he  would  deprive  them  of  the  Assiento,  or  conti'act,  which  he  had  granted  them  for 
supplying  South  America  with  slaves.  Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  famous  Spanish  Convention,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  signed. 

The  House  of  Commons  appointed  March  6th,  1739,  for  considering  this  Convention.  The  public  mind 
was  greatly  agitated  on.  the  subject.  There  was  a  general  oatcry  against  it,  as  betraying  at  once  the 
,  interests  of  the  merchants^and  the  honor  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  exOitement  apd.expectation  when 
the  day  arrived,  that  four  hundred  members  took  their  seats  in  the  House  at  8  o'clock  A.M.,  five  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  entering  upon  business.  Two  days  were  spent  in  examining  witnesses 
and  hearing  numerons  written  documents  relating  to  the  subject.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Horace  Wal- 
pole, brother  to-the  minister,  after  a  long  and  able  speech,  moved  in  substance  that  "the  House  return 
thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  communicating  the  Convention ;  for  having  taken  measures  to  obtain  speedy 
payment  for  the  losses  sustained  by  th^  merchants;  and  also  for  removing  similar  abuses  in  future,  and 
preserving  a  lasting  peace."  After  a  number  of  members  had  expressed  their  views,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and 
delivered  the  following  speech,  which  gave  him  at  once,  and;  at  the  age  of  thirty,  that  ascendency  as  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  afterward  maintained. 


SPEECH,   &c. 


Sir, — THere  certainly  has  never  been  in  Par- 
liament a  matter  of  more  high  national  concern 
than  the  Convention  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  committee ;  and,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  there  can  not  be  a  more  indirect  manner  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the'  committee  upon  it  than 


by  the  complicated  question  that  is  now  before 
yon- 

We  have  here  the  soft  name  of  an  humble  ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  proposed,  and  for  no  other 
end  than  to  lead  gentlemen  into  an  approbation 
of  the  Convention.     Is  this  that  full,  deliberate 
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examination,  which  we  were  with  defiance  called 
upon  to,give  to  this  Convention  ?  Is  this  cursory, 
blended  disquisition  of  matters  ofl  such  variety 
and  extent,  all  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  coantry  ?  "Wheii  trade  is  at  stake,  it  is  your 
last  intrenchment ;  you  must  defend  it  or  perish  ;■ 
and^whatever  is  to  decide  that,  deserves  the  most 
distinct  consideration,  and  the  most  direct,  undis- 
guised sense  of  Parliament.  But  how  are  we 
now  proceeding  ?  Upon  an  artificial,  ministerial 
question.  ■  Here  is  all  the  confidence,  here  is  the 
conscious  sense  of  the  greatest  service  that  ever 
was  done  to  this  country f  to  be  complicating 
qdestions,  to  be  lumping  sanction  and  approba- 
tion, like  a  oon;imissary's  account !  to  be  cover- 
ing and  taking  sanctuary,  in  the  royal 'name,  in- 
steM  of  meeting  openly,  and  standing  fairly,  the 
direct  judgment  and  sentence  of  Parliament  upon 
the  several  articles  of  this  Convention. 

You  have  been  moved  to  vote  an  humble  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  foj'  a  measure 
which  (I  will  appeal  to  gentlemen's  conversation 
in  the  world)  is  odious  throughout  the  kifigdom. 
Such  thanks  are  only  diie  to  the  fatal  influence 
that  framed  it,  as  are  due  for  that  lo\y,  unallied 
condition  abroad  which  is  now  ffla4e  a  plea  for 
this  Convention. 

■To  what  are  gentlemen  reduced  in  support  of 
it  ?  They  first  try  a  little  to  defend  it  upon  its 
own  merits ;  if  that  is  not  tenable,  they  throw  out 
general  terrors — the  House  of  Bourbon  is  united, 
who  knows  the  oonsequenpe  of  a  war  ?  Sir, 
Spain  knows  the  consequenpe  of  a  war  in  Amer- 
ica. Whoever  gains,  it  must  prove  fatal  to  hSr. 
She  knows  it,  and  must  therefore  avoid  it ;  but 
she  knows  that  England  does  not  dare  to  make 
it.  And  what  is  a  delay,  which  is  all  this  mag- 
nified Convention  is  sometimes  called,  to  pro- 
dude?  Can  it  produce  such  conjunctures  as 
those  which  you  lost  while  you  were  'giving 
kingdoms  to  Spain,  and  all  to  bring  her  back 
again  to  that  great  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
which  is  now  held  out  to  you  as  an  object  of  so 
much  terror?  If  this  union  be  formidable,  are 
we  to  delay  only  till  it  becomes  more  formidable, 
by  being' carried  farther  into  execution,  and  by 
being  more  strongly  eeraented .?  But  be  it  what 
it  will,  is  this  any  longer  a  nation  1  Is  this  any 
longer  an  English  Parliament,  if,  with  more  ships 
in  your  harbors  than  in  all  the  navies  of  Europe  j- 
with  -above  two  millions  of  people  in  your  Amer- 
ican colonies,  yqu  will  bear  to  hear  of  the  expe- 
diency of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure,  un- 
satisfactory, dishonorable  Convention?,  Sir,  ,1 
call  it  no  more  than  it  has  been  proved  in  this 
debate ;  it  barries  fallacy  or  down'right  subjec- 
tioij  in  almost  every  line.  It  has  been  laid  open 
and  exposed  in  so  many  strong  a,nd  glaring  lights, 
that  I  can  not  pretend  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
conviction  and  indignation  which  it  has  raised,. 

Sir,  as  >  to  the  great  national  -objection,  the 
searching,  of  your  ships,  that  favorite  word,  as  it 

1  Alluding  to  the  extravagant  terms  of  praise  in 
which  Mr.  H.  Walpole  had.  spoken  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  of  those  who  framed  it. 


was  balled,  is  not,  indeed,  omitted  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  Convention,  biit  it  stands  there  as  the 
reproach  of  the  whole,  as  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  fatal  submission  that  follows^  On  the  part  of 
Spain,  a  usurpation,  an  inhuman  tyranny,  claim- 
ed stnd  exercised  over  the  American  seas ;  on  the 
part  of  England,  an  undoubted  right  by  treaties, 
and  from  God  and  nature  declared  and  asserted 
in  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  are  referred  to 
the  discussion  of  plenipotentiaries  upon  one  and 
the  same  equal  footing  !  Sir,  I  say  this  undoubt- 
ed right  is  to  be  discussed  and  to  be  regulated ! 
And  if  to  regulate  be  to  prescribe  rules  (as  in 
all  construction  it  is),  this  right  is,  by  the  ex- 
press  words  of  this  Convention,  to  be  given  up  and 
sacrificed ;  for  it  must  cease  to  be  any  thing  from 
the  moment  it  is  submitted  to  limits. 

The  court  of  Spain  bas  .plainly  told  you  (as 
appeairs  by  papers  upon  the  table),  that  you  shall 
steer  a  due  course,  that  you  shall  navigate  by  a 
line  to  and  from  your  plantations  in  America — 
if  you  draw  near  to  her  coast  (though,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  navigation,  you  are  under 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  doing  so),  you  shall 
be  seized  and  confiscated.  If,  then,  upon  these 
terms  only  she  has  consented  to  refer,  what  be- 
comes at  onceqf  all  the  security  we  are  flattered 
with  in  consequence  of  this  reference?  Pleni- 
pofeiitiaries  are  to  regulate  finally  the  respective 
pretensions  of  the  two  crowns  with  regard  to 
trade  and  navigation  in  America ;  but  doe^  a 
man  in  Spain  reason  that  these  pretensions  must 
be  regulated  to  the  satisfaction  and  honor  of  En- 
gland ?  No,  "sir,  they  conclude,  and  vrith  reason, 
from  the  high  spirit  of  their  administration,  from 
the  sujjeriority  with  which  they  have  so  long 
treated  you,  that  this  reference  must  end,  as  it 
has  begun,  to  their  honor  and  advantage. 

But,  gentlemen  say,  the  treaties  subsisting  are 
to  be  the  measure  of  this  regulation.  Sir,  as  to 
trea;ti6s,  I  will  take  part  of  the  words  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple,  quoted  by  the  honorable  gentle. 
man  near  me ;  it  is  vain  to  negotiate  and  to  make 
treaties,  if  ther^  is  not  dignity  and  vigor  su^icient 
to  enforce .  their  observance.  Under  the  misoon- 
Striiction  and  misrepresentation  of  these  very 
treaties  subsisting,  this'  intolerable  grievance  has 
arisen.  It  has  been  growing  upon  you,  treaty 
after  treaty,  througli  twenty  years  of  negotiation, 
and  even  under  the  discussion  of  commissaries, 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  You  have  heard  from 
Captain  Tajighan,  at  your  bar,  at  what  time 
these  injuries  and  indignities  were  continued. 
As  a  kind  of  explanatory  comment  upon  this 
Convention  which  Spain  has  thought  fit  to  grant 
you,  as  another  insolent  protest,  underthe  Valid- 
ity and  force  of  which  she  has  suffered  this  Con- 
vention to  be  proceeded  upon,  she  seems  to  say, 
"  We  will  treat  with  you,  but  we  will  search  and 
take  your  ships  ;  we  will  sign  a  Convention,  but 
we  will  keep  your  subjects  prisoners  in  Old 
Spain ;  the  West'  Indies  are  remote ;  Europe 
shall  witness'  in  what. manner  we  use  you." 

Sir,  as  to  the  inference  of  an  admission  of 
our  right  not  to  Jdc  searched,  dravvn  from  a  rep- 
aration made  for  ships  unduly  seized  and  confis- 
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oated,  I  thinl?.  that  argument  very  inconclusive. 
The  right  claimed  by  Spain  to  search  our  ships 
is  one  thing,  and  the  excesses  admitted  to  have 
been  committed  in  consequence  of  this  pretend- 
ed right  is  another.  But  surely,  sir,  to  reason 
from  infference  and  implication  only,  is  below  the 
dignity  of  your  proceedings  upon  a  right  of  this 
vast  importance.  What  this  reparation  is,  vphat 
sort  of  composition  for  your  losses  forced  Upon 
you  by  Spain,  in  an  instance  that  has  come  to 
light,  where  your  own  commissaries  could  not  in 
conscience  decide  against  your  claim,  has  fully 
appeared  upon  examination ;  and  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  stipulated  (all  but  seven-and, 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  too,  subject  to 
a  drawback),  it  is  evidently  a  fallacious  nominal 
payment  only.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  a  dark,  confused,  and  scarcely  in- 
telligible account';  I  will  only  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude with  one  word  upon  it,  in  the  light  of  a 
submission  as  well  as  of  an  adequate  reparation. 
Spain  stipulates  to  pay  to  the  Crown  of  England 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds ;  by  a  preliminary 
protest  of  the  King  of  Spain,,the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany is  at  once  to  pay  sixty-eight  thousand  of 
it :  if  they  refuse,  Spain,  I  admit,  is  still  to  pay 
thq  ninety-five  thousand  pounds ;  but  how  does 
it  stand  then  ?  The  Assiento  Contract  is  to  be 
suspended.  You  are  to  purchase  this  sum  at 
the  price  of  aft  exclusive  trade,  pursuant,  to  a 
national  treaty,  and  of  an  immense  debt  of,  God 
knows  how  many  hundred'  thousand  pounds,  due 
from  Spain  to  the  South  Sea  Company.  ,  Here, 
sir,  is  the  submission  of  Spain  by  the  payment  of 
a  stipulated  sum  ;  a  tax  laid  upon  subjects  of 
England,  under  the  severest,  penalties,  with  the 
reciprocal  accord  of  an  English  minister  as  a 
preliminary  that  the  Convention  may  be  signed  j 
a  condition  imposed  by  Spain  in  the  mo^t  abso- 


lute, imperious  manner,  and  most  tamely  and 
^i^bjectly  received  by  the  ministers  of  England. 
Can  any  verbal  distinctions,  any  evasions  what- 
ever, possibly  explain  away  thisi  public  infamy  ? 
To  whom  would  we  disguise  it  ?  To  ourselves 
and  to  the  nation !  I  wish  we  oouldhide  it  from 
the.eyfes  of  every  Court  in  Europe.  They;;«ee 
that' Spain  has  talked  to  you  like  yOur  master. 
They  see  this  arbitrary  fundamental  condition 
standiftg  forth  with  a  pre-eminence  of  shame,  as 
a  parf  pf  this  very  Convention.  -, 

This  Convention,  sir,  I  think  from  my  soul,  is 
nothing  but  a  stipulation  fbr  riationail  ignominy  ; 
an  illusory' expedient  to  bafile  the  resentment  of 
the  nation ;  a  truce,  without  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Spain ;  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland, a  suspension,  as  to  Georgia,  of  the  first 
law  of  nature,  self-preservation  and  self-defense ; 
a  suirender  of  the  rights  and  trade  of  England 
to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries,  and,  in  this  in- 
finitely highest  and  inost  sacred  point — ftture 
security — not  only  inadequate,  but  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  resolutibnsof  Parliament  and  the 
gracious  prbniise  frofii  the  Throne.  The  com- 
plaints of  your  despairing  merchants,  and '  the 
voice  of  England,  have  condemned  it.  Be  the 
guilt  of  it  upon  the  head  of  the  adviser :  God 
forbid  that  this  committee  should  share  the  guilt 
by  approving  it ! 


The  piotion  was  carried  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, the  vote  being'  260  to  232.  Mr.  Burke's 
statement  respecting  the  merits  of  this^question, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  even  to  those  ■v/ho  took 
the  most  active  part  against  the  Convention,  may 
be  found  in  his  Regicide  Peace.  Whether  Lord 
Chatham  was  one  of  the  persons  referred  to  by 
-Mr.  i3urke  as  having  changed  their  views,  does 
pot  appear,  but  it  is  rather  presumed  not. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  AGAINST  SEARCH-'WAE.RANTS  FOR  SEAMEN,  DELIVERED ,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS,  MARCH  6, 1741. 

INTRODUCTION. 
■War  was  declared  against  Spain  in  October,  1739,  and  it  soon  became  extremely  difficult  to  man  the 
British  fleets.  Hence  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  "Wager,  in  January,  1741,' conferring  au- 
thority on  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  issue  search-warrants,  under  which  constables  might  eiiter  private 
dwellings  either  by  day  or  by  night— and,  if  need  be,  might  force  the  doors-;-for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
seamen,  and  impressing  thenS  into  the  public  service.  So  gross  an  act  of  injustice  awakened  the  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  poured  out  the  following  invective  against  the  measure,  and  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  force, it  on  the  House.  < 


SPEECH,  &c. 


Sm, — The  two  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
men' who  spoke  in  favbr  of  this  clause,  were 
pleased  to  show  that  our  seamen  are  half  slaves 
already,  and  now  they  modestlydesire  you  should 

1  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Dudley 
B,yder  and  Sir  John  Strange.  The  former  was  sub- 
sequently Lord  .Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  latter  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


make  them  wholly  so.  Will  this  increase  your 
number  of  seamen?  or  will  it  make  those  you 
ha,vemore  willing  to  serve  you  ?  Can  you  expect 
that  any  man  will  make  himself  a  sla-ve  if  he-can 
avoid  it  ?  Can  you  expect  that  any  man  will 
breed  his  child  up  to  be  a  slave  ?  '  Can  you  ex- 
pect that  seamen  will  venture  their  lives  or  their 
limbs  for  a  country  that  has  made  them  slaves  ? 
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or  can  you  expect  that  any  seaman  will  stay  in 
the  country,  if  4e  can  by  any  means  make  his 
escape  ?  Sir,  if  you  pass  this  law,  you  must,  in 
my  opinion,  do.  with  your  seamen  as  they  do 
with  their  galley-slaves  in  France — ^you  must 
chain  them  to  their  shipSj  or  oha,in  them  in 
couples  when  they  are  ashore.  Bat  suppose 
this  should  both .  increase  the  number  of  your 
seamen,  and  render  them  more  willing  to  serve 
you,  it  will  render  them  incapable.  It  is  a 
common  observation)  that  when  a  man  becomes 
a  slave,  he  loses  half  his  virtue.  What  will  it 
signify  to  have  your  ships  all  manned  to  their 
full  complement  ?  Your  men  will  have  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  temptation  to  fight ;  they 
will  strike  to  the  first  enemy  th3.t  attacks  them, 
because  their  conditidn  can  not  be  made  worse 
by  a  surrender.  Our  seamen  have  always  been 
famous  for  a  matchless  alacrity-  and  intrepidity 
in  time  of  danger ;  this  has  saved  many  a  Brit- 
ish ship,  5ivhen  other  seamen  would  have  run  be- 
low deck,  and  left  the  ship  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  more  cruel  enemy,  a  pi- 
rate. ..For  ,Gpd's  sake,  sir,  let  us  not,,  by  our 
new  projects,  put  our  seamen  into  such  a  condi- 
tion as  must  soon  make  them  worse  than  the 
cowardly  slaves  of  France  or  Spain. 

'  The  learned  gentlemen  were  next  pleased  to 
show  us  that  the  government  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  such  si  {)ower  as  is  now  desired.  And 
how  did  they  show  it  ?  Why,  sir,  by  showing 
that  this  was  the  practice  in  the  case  of  felony, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  as  bad  as  felons, 
I  mean  those  who  rob  the  public;  or  dissipate 
the  ptiblio  money.  Shall  we,  sir,  put  our  brave 
sailors  upon  the  same  footing  with  felons  arid 
public  rohbers  ?  Shall  a  brave,  horieSt  sailor  be 
treated  as  a  felon,  for  no  other  reason  ,but  be- 
cause, after  a  long  voyage,  he  has  a  mind  to  sol- 
ace himself  among  his  friends  in  the  country,  and 
for  that  purpose  absconds  for  a  few  weeks,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  being  pressed  upon  a  Spit- 
head,  or  some  such  pacific  expedition  ?  •  For  I 
dare  answer  for  it,  there  is  not  a  sailor  in-Brit- 
ain  but  would  immediately  ofTer  his  services,  if . 
he  thought  his  country  in  any  real  danger,  or 
expected  to  be  sent  upon  an  expeditiofl  where 
he  mighf  have  a  chance  of  gaining  riches  to 
himself  and  glory  to  his  country.  I  am  really 
ashamed,  sir,  to  hear  such  arguments  made  use 
of  in  any  case  where  our  seamen  are  concerned. 
CJan  we  expect  that  brave  men  will  not  resent 
such  treatment  ?  ■  Could  we  expect  they  would 
stay  with  us,  if  we  should  make  a  law  for  treat- 
ing them  in  such  a  contemptible  manner  ? 

But  suppose,  sir,  we  had  no  regard  for  our 
seamen,  I  hope  we  shall  have,  some  regard  for 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  for  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular; for  I  think  I  do  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerate when  I  say,  we  are  laying  a  trap  for  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  of  spirit  in  the  nation. 
Whether  the"  law,  when  made,  is  to-be  carried 
into  execution,  I  do  not  know;  but' if  it  is,  we 
are  laying  a  snare  for  our  own  lives.  ,'  Every 
gentleman  of  this  House  must  be  supposed,  I 
hope  justly,  to  be  a'  man  of  spirit.     Would  any 


of  you,  gentlemen,  allow  thi^  law  to  be  executed 
in  its  full  extent  ?  If,  at  midnight,  a  petty  con- 
stable, with  a  press-gang,  should  come  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  your  house  in  the  country, 
and  should  tell  you  he  had^  a  search-warrant, 
and  must  search  your  house  for  seamen,  would 
you -at  that  time  of  night  allow  your  gates  to  be 
opened?  I  protest  I  would  not.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  He'has  by  this  law 
a  power,  to  break  them  open;  Would  any  of 
you  patiently  submit  to  such  an  indignity  1 
WouHnot  you  fire  upon  him,  if  he  attempted  to 
break  open  your  gates  ?  I  declare  I  would,  let 
the  consequence  be  never  so  fatal ;  and  if  you 
happened  to  be  in  the  bad  graces  of  a  rdinister, 
the  consequence  would  be  your  being  either  kill- 
ed in  the  fray,  or  hanged  for  killing  the  consta- 
ble or  some  of  his  gang.  This,  sir,  may  be  the 
case  of  even  some  of  us  here ;  and;  upon  my 
honor,  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  sup. 
pose  it  may.  / 

The  honorable  gentlemefi  say  no  other  remedy 
has  been  proppsed.  Sir,  there  have  been  several 
other  remedies  proposed.  Lotus  go  into  a  eom- 
mittee  to  consider  of  what  has  been^  or  may  be 
proposed.  Suppose  no  other  remedy  should  be 
offered  :  to  tell  iis  we  must  take  this,,beoause  no 
other  remedy  can  be  thought  of,  is  the  same 
with  a  physician's  telling  his  patient,  "  Sir,  there 
is  no  known  remedy  for  your  distemper,  there- 
fore you  shall  take  poison — FUcram  it  down 
your  throat."  X-  do  not  know  how  the  nation 
may  treat  its  physiciems ;  but,  I  arfl  sure,  if  my 
physician  told  me  so,  I  should  order  my  servants 
to  turn  him  out  of  doors. 

Such  desperate  remedies,  sir,  are  never  to  be 
^plied  but  in  cases  of  the  utmost  extremity, 
and  how  we  come  at  present  to  be  in'  such  ex- 
tremity I  can  not  comprehend.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  we  were  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  such  extremity,  though  we  were  then  threat- 
ened with  the  most  formidable  invasion  that  was 
evei;. prepared  agailist  this  nation.  In  our  wars 
with  the  Dutch,  a.  inore  formidable  maritime 
power  than  France  and  Spain  now  would  bf,  if 
they  were  miited  against  us,  we  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  any  such  extremity,  either  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  In  King  William's  war  against 
France,  when  her  naval  power  weis  vastly  supe- 
rior to  what  it  is  at  present,  and  when  we  had 
more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  an  invasion  than  we 
can  have  at  present,  we  were  thought  to  be  in 
no  sueh  extremity.  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  when 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war  both  against  France 
and  Spain,  and  were  obliged  to  make  great  lev- 
ies yearly  for  the  land  service,  no  such  remedy 
was  ever  thought  of,  except  for  one  year  only, 
and  th^n  it  was  found  to  be  far  from  being  ef- 
fectual. 

This,  sir,  I  am  oon'vinded,  would  be  the  case 
now,  as  well  as  it  was  then.  It  was  at  that 
time  computed  that,  by  means  of  such  a  law  as 
this,  there  were  not  aboye  fourteen  hundred  sea- 
men brought  into  the  service  of  the  government; 
and,  considering  the  methods  that  have  been  al- 
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ready  taken,  and  the  reward  proposed  by  this 
bill  to  be  offered  to  volunteers,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  strict  and  general  search  would 
not  bring  in  half  the  number.  Shall  we,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  six  or  seven  hundred,  or 
even  foiirteen  hundred,  seamen  to  his  Majesty's  ^ 
navy,  expose  our  Constitution  to  so  much  dan- 
ger, and  every  housekeeper  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  danger  of  being  disturbed  at  all  hours  in  the 
night  ? 

But  suppose'  this  law  were  to  have  a  great 
effect,  it  can  be  called  nothing  but  a  temporary 
expedient,  because  it  can  in  no  way  contribute 
toward  increasing  the  number  of  our  seamen,  or 
tbward  rendering  them  more  willing  to  enter 
into  his  Majesty's  service.  It  is  an  observation 
made  by  Bacon  upon  the  laws  passed  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's'  reign,  that  all  of  them  were  Cal- 
culated for  futurity  as  well  as  the  present  time.'' 
This  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  council* ;  I  wish 
I  could  say  so  of  our  present.  We  have  for 
some  years  thought  of  nothing  but  expedients 
for  getting  rid  of  some  present  inconvenience  by 
running  ourselves  into  a  greater.  The  ease  Or 
convenience  of  {)osterity  was  never  less  thought 
of,  I  believe,  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  I 
wish  I  could  see  an  end  of  these  temporary  ex- 
pedients ;  for  We  have  been  pursuing  tHem  so 
long,  that  we  have  almost  undone  our  country 
and  overturned  our  Constitution.    Therefore,  sir, 


I  shall  bo  for  leaving  this  clause  out  of  the  bill, 
and  every  other  clause  relating  to  it.  The  bill 
will  be  of  some  service  without  them ;  and  when 
we  have  passed  it,  we  may  then  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of-  some  lasting  methods  for 
increasing  oiir  stock  of  seamen,  and -for  encour- 
aging them  upon  all  occasions  to  enter  into  his 
Majesty's  service. 

In  consequence  of  these  remarks,  all  the  claus- 
es relating  to-  search-warrants  were  ultimately 
struct  out  of  the  bill. 

It  was  during  this  debate  that  the  famous  al 
tercation  took  plape  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ho. 
ratio  Walpole;  in  which  the  latter  endeavored  to 
put  down  the  young  orator  by  representing  him 
as  having  too  little  experience  to  justify  his  dis- 
cussing such  subjects,  and  charging  him  with 
"petulaiicy  of  invective,"  "pompous  diction," 
and  "theatrical  emotion."  The  substance  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was  reported  to  Johnson,  who 
wrote  it  out  in,  his  own  language,  forming  one 
of  the  most  bitter  retorts  in  English  oratory. 
It  has  been  so  long  connected  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  reader  would  regret  its  omis- 
sion in  this  Work.  It  is  therefore  given, below, 
not  as  a  specimen  of  his  style',  which  was  exact- 
ly the  reverse  of  the  Sententious  manner  and  bal- 
anced periods  of  Johnson,  but  as  a  general  ex- 
hibition of  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed. 
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SiR,^— The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
man,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has,  with 
such  spirit  and  decency,  charged  tjpon  me,  I 
shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  por  deny,  but 
content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth, 
and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite 
of  experience.  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed 
to  any  man  as  a  reproac^,,I  will  not,  sir,  assume 
the  province  of  determining ;  but  surely  age  may 
become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities 
which  it  brings  have  passed  awey  without  im- 
provement, and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
passions  have  subsided.  The  v\^retoh  who,  after 
having  seen  the  consequences  of  A  thousand  er- 
rors, continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age 
;has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely 
the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and 

"  "  Certainly  his  (Henry  the  Seventh's)  tiitea  for 
good  commonwealth's  laws  did  excel,  so  as  he  may 
jnstly  be  celebrated  for  the  best  lawgiver' to  this 
nation  after  King  Edward  the  First ;  for  his  laws, 
whoso  marks  them  well,  ar&  deep,  and  not  vulgar ; 
not  made^upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for 
the  present,  but  oat  of  providence  for  the  future,  to 
make  the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more 
happy,  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  ancient 
and  heroical  times." — Bacon's  'Wofkn,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
233,  edition  1834.    ' 
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deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs  should  secure 
him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  -in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked 
with  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself 
for  mopey  which-  he  can  not  enjoy,  and  spends 
the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
But  youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  'crime  ;  I  have 
been  accused  of  acting  a  theatriqal  part.  A 
theatrical  pari  may  either  iniply  some  peouUar- 
ities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and 
language  of  another,  man. 

in  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too,  trifling 
to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mention- 
ed to  be  despised,  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every 
other  man,  to '  use  my  own  language  ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  sorne  ambition  to 
please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  pot  lay  myself  un- 
der any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his 
diction  or  Ms  mien,  however  matured-  by  age,  or 
modeled  by  experience..  If  any  man" shall,  by 
charging  me  with  theatrical  behavior,  imply  that. 
I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat 
him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain ;  npr  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  with- 
out scruple,(  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with 
w'hich  wealth'  and  dignfty  intrench  themselves. 
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nor  shall  any  thing  but  age  restrain  my  resent- 
ments—age, which  alwa,yS  brings  one  privilege, 
that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious'  without 
punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those 
whom  i  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  thatjf  I 
had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have  avoid- 
ed their  censure.  The  heat  that  ofTended  them 
is  the  firdor  of  conviction',  and  that  zeal  for  the 
service  lOf  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor 
fear,  shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not 
sit'unoonoerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor 
look  in  silence  upon  pubjib  robbery.  I  will  ex- 
ert my  endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel 
the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whor 
ever  may  protect  them  in  their  villainy,  and 
whoever  may  partake  of  their  plunder.  And  if 
the  honorable  gentleman —  , 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  order  by- 
Mr.  Wynningtori,  who  went  on  to  say/  "  No  di- 
versity of  opinion  can  jusfify  the  viqjation  of  de- 
c?n<iy,  and  the  use  of  rude  and  virulent  expres- 
sions, dictated  only  by  resentment,  and  uttered 
without  regard  to — "  ' 

Here  Mr.  Pitt  called  to  order,  and  proceeded 


thus :]  Sir,  if  this  be  to  presef  ve  order,  there  is 
no  danger  of  indecency  from  the  most  licentious 
tongues.  For  <fhat  calumny  can  be  more  atro- 
cious, what  reproach'"  more  severe,  than,  that  of 
speaking  with  regard  to  any  thii)g  but  truth.- 
Order  may  sometimes  be  broken  by  passion  or 
inadvertency,  biit  will  hardly  be  re-established 
by  a  monitor  like  this,  who  can  not  govern  his 
own  passions  while  he  is  restraining  the  impetu- 
osity of  others. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankin^  if  evej-y  one 
knew  his  pwn  province.  We  -Should  not  then 
see  the  same  man  at  once^a  criminal  and  a  judge ; 
nor  would  this  gentleman  assume  the  right  of 
dictating  to  others  what  he  has  not  learQed  him- 
self.    ' 

That  l_  may  return  in  some  degree  the  favor 
hfe  intends  me,  I  will  advise  him  never  hereafter 
to  exert  himielf  on  the  subject  of  order ;  but 
whenever  he  feels  inclined  to  speak  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  remember  how  he  has  now  succeed- 
ed, and  condemn  in  silence  what  his  censures 
will  never  amend. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  INQUIRING  INTO  *HE  CONDUCT  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WAL- 
POLE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  9,  1742. 

INTROPUCTION. 

Sir  Robeet  Walpole  was  driven  from  power  on  the  11th  of  Febriary,  1742.  So  greatly  were  the 
public  excited  against  him,  that'  the  crj  of  "blood"  was^heard  from  every  quarter ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  by  Lord-lTimeridk,  onHhe  9th  of  March,  1742,  for  a  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
at  homd  ^nd  abroad  during  .-the  last  twenty  years."',  [this,  of  course,  gave  the  widest  scope  for  arraign- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  ex-niinister;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no, specific  charges  were  requisite^  because 
the  question  was  simply  on  an  itiqiiiry,  which  was  expected  to  develop  -the  evidende  of  his  guilt 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed  byWalpole's  friends,  and  especially -by  Mi*.  Henry  Pelhara,' whore- 
marked,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  preceding  speakers,' that  "it  Would  very  mnch  shorten  the  debate  if  gen- 
tlemen would  kSep  cfose  to  the  argument,  and  not  run  into  long  harangues  or  flovirers  of  rhetoric,  which 
might  be  introduced  lipou  any  other  subject  as  well  as  the  present."  Mr.  Pitt  followed,  and  took  his  ex- 
ordium from'  this  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Felham.  He  then  went  fully,  and  with  great  severity  of  remark,  into  a 
review  of  the  most  important  measures  ofW^alpole's  kdministration.  This  led  him  over  the  same  gfonnd 
which  had  been  previously  traversed  by  'VV'alpole,  in  bis  defeiise  against  the  attack  of  Mr.  Sandys  and 
others  about  a  y^ar  ^before.  The  reader  will  therefore  find  it  interesting  to  compare  this  speech  on  the  ' 
several  points,  as  the^  come  up,  with  that  of  'Walpole,  whichjs  given  on  a  preceding  page.  He  will  there 
see  some  points  explained  in  the  notes,,  by  means  Qf  evidence,  which  was  notacdessible  to  the  public  at 
the  time  of  this  discussion. 
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-VVhat  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  mean 
by  long  harangues  or  flowers  of  rhetoric,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine.  But  if  they  make  use 
of  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  no  ve"ry  good  argu- 
ment of  their  sincerity,  because  a  man  who 
speaks  from  his  heart,  and  is  sincerely  affected 
with  the  subject  upon  which  he  speaks  (aS  every 
honest  man  must  be  when  he  speaks  in  the  cause 
of  his  country),  such  a  man,  I  say,  falls  natu- 
rally into  expressions  which  may  be  called  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric;  and,  therefoi:e,  desfetves  as  little 
to  be  feharged  with  affectation,  as  tie  most  stu- 


pid sergeant-at-law  that  ever  spoke  for  a  half- 
,guinea  fee.  For  my  part,  I  have  heard  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  question  but  what  I  thlA  very 
proper,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose.  What 
has  been  said,  indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  especially  the  long  justification  that 
has  been  made  of  our  late  measures,  I  can  not 
think  so  proper  ;  because" this  motion  is  founded 
upon  the  present  melancholy  situation  of  affairs, 
and  upon  the  generalclamor  without  doors,' 
against  the  conduct  of  our  late  public  servants. 
Either  of  these,  with  me,  shall  always  be  a  suffi- 
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oient  reason  for  agreeing  to  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry ;  because,  without  such  inquiry,  I  can  rjot, 
even  in  iny  own  mind,  enter  into  the  disquis;ition 
whether  our  public  measures  have  been  right  or 
not ;  without  such  inquiry,  I  can  not  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  information. 

But  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  oppose  this 
motion  seem  to  mistake,  J  do  not  say  willfully, 
the  difference  between  a  motion  for  an  impeach- 
ment and  a  motion  for  an  inquiry.  If  any  mein- 
I)6r  of  this  House  were  to  stand  up  in-  his  place, 
and  move  to  impeach  a  minister,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  chatge  him  with  some  particular 
crimes  or  njisdemeanors,  and  produce  some 
proof,  or  declare  that  he  weis  ready  to  prove  the 
facts. .  But  any  gentleman  may  move^for  an  in- 
quiry, without  any  particular  allegation,  and 
without  offering  any  proof,  or  declaring  what  he 
is  ready  to  prove;  because,  tlve  very  design  pf 
an  inquiry  is  to  find  out  particular  facts  and  par- 
ticular proofs.  The  general  circumstances '  of 
things,  or  general  rumors  without  doors,  are  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  such  a  motion,  and  for 
the  House  agreeing  to  it  when  it  is  made.  This, 
sir,  has  always  been  the  practice,  and  has  been 
the'  foundation  of  almost  all  the  inquiries  that 
have  ever  been  set  on  foot  in  this  House,  espcr 
cially  those  that  have  been  carried  'on  by  secret 
and  select  committees. .  Wh^t  other  foundation 
was  there  for  the  secret  committee  appointed  in 
the  year  1694  (to  go  no  further  back),  to  inquire 
into,  and  inspect  the  bodks  and  accounts  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  of  the  ChambeHain  of 
London?^  Nothing  but  a  general  rumor  that 
some  corrupt  ^actioes  had  been  made  use  of. 
What  was  the  foundation  of  the  inquiry  in  the 
year  1715  ?'  Did  the  honorable  gentlpShan  who 
moved  the  appointment  of,the  secret  committee 
upon  the  latter  occasion,  obargp, the  previous 
administration  with  any  partiotilai;  crimes  ?  Did 
he  offer  an^r  proofs,, or  declare  that  he  was  ready 
to  prove  any  thing?  It  is  said,  the  measui-es 
pursued  by  that  administratfon  were  condemned 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  Hpuse  of  Commons. 
What,  sir !  were  those  ministers  condemned  be- 
fore they  were  heard?  Could  any  gentleman 
be  so  unjust  as  to  pass  sentence,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  upon  a  measure  before  he  had  inquired 
into  it  ?  He  mighty  perhaps,  dislike  tbe  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  might  appear 
to  be  the  best  that  could  "be  obtained  j  and  it 
has  since  been  so  far  justified,  that  it  appears 
at  leiist  as  good,  if  n9t  better,  than  any  ,treaty 
we  have  subsequently  made. 

Sir,  it  was  not  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  nor  any 
measure  openly  pursued  by  the  administration 
which  negotiated  it,  that  was  the  foundation  or 
the  cause  of  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  It 
was  the  lottd  complaints  of  a  great  party  against 
thein  ;  and  the  generaj  suspicion  of  their  having 
carried  on  treasonable  negotiations  in  favor  of 
the  Pretender,  and  for  defeating  the  Protestant 
succession.     The  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  or- 


der to  detect,  those  practices,  if  any  such  exist- 
ed, and  to  find  proper  evidence  for  convicting 
the  offenders.  The  same  argument  holds  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry  into  the  management  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  the  year  1721.' 
When  that  affair  was  first  moved  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Neville,  he  did  not,  he  could  not,  charge 
the  directprs.  of  that  company,  or  any  of  them, 
with  any  particular  delihquencies ;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  offer,  or  say  that  he  was  ready  to  offer, 
any  particular  proofs.  His  motion  was,  "  That 
the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Qompany  should 
forthwith  lay  before  the'  House  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,"  and  it  was  founded  upon  the 
general  cireunistanqes  of  tHin^,  the  distress 
brought  upon  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  arid 
the  general  and  loud  complain'ts  without  doors. 
This  motion,  indeed,  reasonable  as  it  was,  we 
know  was  opposed  by  the  Court  party,  at  the 
time,  and,  ih  particular,  by  two  doughty  broth- 
ers,* who  have  been  attached  to  the  Court  ever 
since  ;■  but  their  opposition  raised  such  a  warmth 
in  the  Housej  that  the^  were  glad  to  giv%  it  up, 
and  never  after  durst  directly  oppose  that  in- 
quiry. I  wish  I  coujd  now  see  the  same  zeal 
for  public  justice.  The  circumstances  of  affairs 
I  am  sure  deserve  it.  Our  public  credit  was 
then,  indeed,  broflght  into  distress ;  but  now  the 
nation  itself,  nay,  not  only  this  nation,  but  all 
our  friends'  upon  the  Continent,  are  brought  into 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

This,  sir,  is  admitted '  even  by  those  who  op- 
pose this  motion-  and, if  they  have  ever  lately 
conversed  with  those  that  dare  speak  their  minds, 
they  must  admit,  that  the  mutmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  conduct  of  the  administration  are 
now  as  general  and  as  loud  as  ever  they  were 
upon  any  occeision.  Biit  the  misfortune  is,  that 
gentleriien  who  are  in  office  seldom  converse  with 
any  but  such  as,  either  are,  or  want  to  be,  in  office ; 
and  such  men,  jet  them  think  as.they  will,  will  al- 
ways applaud  tfieir  superiors ;  consequently,  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  administration,  or  in  any 
office  under  it,  can  rarely  knojv  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  voice  of  this  House  was  formerly, 
I  grant,'and  always  ought  to  be,  the  voice  of  the 
peopl^.  If  n!ew  Parliaments  were  more  fre- 
quent, and  f^w  placemen,  and  no  pensiqners,  ad- 
mitted,, it  wopld  be  ^o  still ;  but  if  long  Parlia- 
ments be  continued,  and  a  corrupt  influence 
should  prevail,  not  only  at  elections,  but  in  this 
House,  the  voice  of  this  House  will  generally  be 
very  different  from,  nay,  often  directly  contrary 
to,  the  voice  of  the  people.  However,  as  this 
is  not,  1 -believe,  the  case  at  present,,!  hope 
there  is  a  majority  of  us  who  know  what  is  the 
Voice  of  the  people.  And  if  it  be  admitted  by 
all  that  the  nation-  is  at  present  in  the  utmost 
distress  arid  danger,  if  it  be  admitted  by  a  ma- 
jority that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud  against 
the  conduct  of  our  late  administratiori,  this  mo- 
tion must  be  agreed  to,  because  I  have  shown 
that  these  two  elrcumstarioes,  without  any  par- 


1  See  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  v.,  p.  896  and  900. 
"  Ibid,,  vol,  vii.,  p.  53. 


'  Ibid.,  p.  685. 
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tioular  charge,  have  been  the  foundation  of  al- 
most every  parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  readily  adpit,  sir,  that  we  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  character  or  reputation  of  a  min- 
ister, but'  as  it  always  doeis,  and  must  affect  our 
sovereign.  Biit  the  people  may  become  disaf- 
fected as,w«ll  as  discontented,  when  they  find 
the  King  continues  obstinately  to  employ  a  min- 
ister who,  they  think,  oppresses  them  at  home 
and  betrays  them:  abroad.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  duty  to  our  sovereign,  obliged  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  a  minister  when  it  beoqmes  gen- 
erally suspected  by  the  people,  in  order  that-  we 
may  vindicate  his  character  if  he  be  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  or,  if  he,  be 
guilty,  that  we  may  obtain  his  removal  from  the 
councils  of  our  sovereign,  and  also  condign  pun- 
ishment on  his  crimes. - 

After  having  said  thus  much,  sjr,  I  need  scarce- 
ly answer  what  has  been  asserted,  that  no  par- 
liamentary inquiry  ought  ever  to  be  instituted, 
unless  we  are  convinced  that  something  has 
been  done  amiss.  Sir,  the  very  name  given  to 
this  Hoiise  of  Parliament  proves  the  contrary. 
We  are  called  The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation ; ' 
and,  as  such,  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  into  every 
step  of  public  management,  both  abroad  ancl  at 
home,  in'  order  to  see  that  nothing  has  been  done 
amiss.  It  is  not  necessary,  upon  every  occasion, 
to  establish  a  secret  committee.  Tiiis  is  never 
necessary  but  when  the  affairs  to  be  brought  be- 
fore it,  or  some  of  those  affairs,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  siich  a  nature  as  to  r^squire  secrecy..  But, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  nothing  but  a  su- 
perficial inquiry  is  ever  made  by  a  general  com- 
mittee, or  a  obmmittee  of  the  whole  House,  I 
wish  that  all  estimates  and  accounts,  and  many 
other  affairs,  were  respectively  referred  to  select 
committees.  Their  inqiliries,  would  be  more  ex- 
act, and  the  receiving  of  their  reports  would  not 
occupy  so  much  of  our  time  as  is  represented. 
But,  if  it  did,  our  duty  being  to  make^strict  in- 
quiries into  every  thing  relative  to  the  public, 
our  assembling  here  being  for  that  purpose,  we 
must  perform  our  duty  before  we  break  up ;  and 
his  presej^t  Majesty,  I  am  sure,  will  never  put 
an  end  to  any  session  tiJJ  that  duty  has  been  fully 
performed.  c 

It  is  said  by  some  gentlemen,  that  by  this  in- 
quiry we  shall  be  in  danger  of  .discovering  the 
secrets  of  our  government  to  our  enemies.  T.tis 
argument,  sir,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  noth- 
ing. If  it  were  admitted,  it  would  always  have 
been,  and  its  admission  forever  will  be,  an  argu- 
ment against  our  inquiring  into  any  affair  in 
which  our  government  can  be  suppose(d  to  be 
concerned.  Our  inquiries  would  then  be  con- 
fined to  the  conduct  of  our  little  companies,  or 
of  inferior  custom-hquse  officers  arid  excisemen ; 
for,  if  we  should  presumb  tor,inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  coinmissioners  or  of  great  companies,  it 
would  he.  said  the  government  had  a  concern  in 
their  condiiet,  and  the  secrets  of  government 
must  not  he  divulged.  Every  gentleman  must 
see  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  ad- 
mitting such  an  argument.     But,  besides,  it  is 


false  in  fact,  and  contrary  to  experience.  We 
have- had  many  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  of  state ;  and  yet  X  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  any  state  affair  which  ought  to 
have  been  concealed  was  thereby  discovered,  or 
that  our  affairs,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  ever 
suffered  by  any  such  discovery.  There  are 
methods,  sir,  of  preventing  papers  of  a  very  se- 
cret nature  from  coming  into  the  hSndsof  the 
servants  attending,  or  even  of  all  the  members 
of  a  secret  committee..  If  his  Majesty  should, 
by  message,  inform  us,  that  some  of  the  papers 
sealed  up  and. laid  before  ns  required  the  utmost 
secrecy,  we  migl^t  refer  them  to  our  committee, 
instructing  them  to  order  only  two  or  Jhree  of 
their  number  to  inspect  such  papers,  and  to  re- 
port from  them  nothing  but  what  they  thought 
might  safely  be  communicated  to  the  whole. 
By  this  method,  I  presume,  the  danger  oCdis- 
ooyeiy  would  be  effectually  removed ;  this  dan- 
ger, therefore,  is  no  good  argument  stgainst  a 
parliamentaTy  inquiry. 

The  other  objection,  sir,  is  really  surprising, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  circumstance  which, 
in  all  former  times,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  immediate  in- 
quiryJ  The  honorable  gentlemen  are  so  ingen» 
uous  as  to  confess  that  our  affairs,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  are  at  present  in  the  utmost  em- 
barrassment ;  ■  but,  say  they,  yoil  ought  to  free 
yourselves  from  this  embarrassment  before  you 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  Sir,  according  to 
this  way  of  arguipg,  a  minister  who  has  plnnr 
dered  and  betrayedhis  country,  and  fearsbeing 
called  to  an  account  in  Parliament,  has  nothing 
to  dp  but  to  involve  his  coimtry  in  a  dangerous 
war,  or  some  other  great  distjress,  in'  order  to 
prevent  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  because  he  , 
may  be  dead  before  that  war  is  at  an  end,  or 
that  distress  is  surmounted.  Thus,  like  the  most 
detestable  of  all  thieves,,  lifter  plundering  the 
house,  he  has,  oiily  to  set  it  On  fire,'  that  he  may 
escape  in.  the  confusion.  It  is- really  astonishing 
to  hear  such  an  argument  seriously  urged  in  this 
House.  But,  say  these  gentlemen,  if  you  found 
yourself  Upon  a  precipice,  would  you  stand  to 
inquire  hoi(v  you  ifrer^  led  there,  before  you  con- 
sidered how  to  get  off?  NOr  sir ;  but  if  a  guide 
had  led  me  there,  I  should  very  probajbly  be  pro- 
voked to  throw  him  over,  before  I  thought  of  any 
thing  else.  At  least  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
trustto  the  same  guide  for  bringing  me  off;  and 
this,  sir,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
used  for  an  inquiry. 

We  have  been;  for  these  twenty  years,  under 
the  guidance,  I  may  truly  say,  of  one  'man — of 
one  single  minister.  We  now,;at  last,  find  our- 
selves upon  a  dangerous  precipice.  Ought  V7e 
not,  then,  immediatplyi-to  inquire,  whether  we 
■have  been  led  upon  this  precipice  by  his  igno- 
rance or  wickedness ;  and  if  by  either,  to  take 
care  not  to  trust  to  his  guidance  for  our  safety? 
This  is  an  additional  and  a  stronger  ^argument 
for  this  inquiry  than  ever  was  urged  for  any  for- 
mer one,  for,  if  we  do  not  inquire,  we  shall  prob- 
ably remain  under  his  guidance ;  because,  though 
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he  bo  removed  from  the,  Treasury  Board,  he'  is 
not  removed  from  the  King's  Court,  nor  will  he 
be,  probably,  unless  it  be  by  our  advice,  or  un- 
less v?e  lodge  him  in  a  place  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  [i.  e.,  the  Tower],  where  he  can  not  so 
well  injure  his  country.  Sir,  our  distress-  at 
home  evidently  proceeds  from  want  of  economy, 
dnd  from  our  having  incurred  many  unnecessary 
expenses.  Our  distress  and  danger  abroad  are 
evidently  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  to  the  little  confidence  which  our 
natural  and  ancient  allies  have  reposed  in  our 
councils.  This  is  so  evident,  that  I  should  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  particular 
explanation,  if  an  honorable  gelitleman  on  the 
other  ^ide  had  not  attempted  to  justify  most  of 
our  late  measures  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
But  as  he  has  don^  so,  though  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, quite  to  the  pkirpose  of  the  present  debate, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject;  begin- 
ning, as  he  did,  with  the  measures  taken  for  pun- 
ishing the  South  Sea  directors,  and  restoring 
public  credit  after,  the  terrible  shock  it  received 
in  the  year  1720. 

As  those  measures,  sir,  were  among  the  first 
exploits  of  our  late  (I  fear  I  miistoall  hira  our 
present)  prime  minister,  and  as  the  committee 
proposed,  if  agreed  to,  will  probably  consist  of 
onc-and-twenty  members,  I  wish  the"  motion 
had  extended  one  year  further  back,  that  the 
number  of  years  might  have  corresponded  with 
the  number  of  inquirers,  and  that  it  might  have 
comprehended  the  first  of  those  measures  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  As  it  now -stands, 
it  will ,  not  comprehend  the  methods  taken  for 
punishing  the  directors  [of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany], nor  the  first  regulation  made  for  restor- 
ing [mblic'  credit ;  and  with  regard  to  both,  some 
practices^might  be  discovered  that  would .  de- 
serve a  much  severer  punishment  than  any  of 
those  directors  experienced.  Considering  the 
many  frauds  made  use  of  by  the  directors  and 
their  agents  for  luring  people  to  their  ruin,  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  it  now  sasid  that 
their  punishment  was  considered  too  severe. 
Justice  by  the  lump  was  an  epithet  given  to  it, 
liot  because  it  was  thought  too  severe,  but  be- 
cause it  was  an  artifice  to  screen  the  most  hei- 
nous offenders,  ^ho,  if  they  did  not  deserve 
death,  deserved,  at  least,  to  partake  of  that  total 
ruin  which  they  had  brought  ttpon  many  un- 
thinking men.  They  very  ill  deserved,  sir,  those 
allowances  which  were  made  them  by  Parlia- 
ment. .  ■  ^ 

Then,  sir,  as  to  public  credit,'  its  speedy  res- 
toration was  founded  upon,  the  conduct  of  the 
nation,  and  not  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the 
measures  adopted.  Was  it  a  wise  method  to  re- 
mit to  the  South  Sea  Company  the  whole  seven 
millions,  or  thereabouts,  which  they  had  solemn- 
ly engaged  topay  to  the  public?  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  that  a  private  man's  giving  aWay 
a  great  part  of  his  estate  to  those  who  no  way 
deservfed  it,  would  be  a  wise  method  of  reviving 
or  establishing  his  credit.     If  those  seven  mill- 


ions had  been  distributed  among  the  poor  sort  of 
annuitants,  it  would  have  been  both  generous 
and  charitable  ;  but  to  give  it  among  the  propri- 
etors in  general  was  neither  generous  nor  just, 
because  most  of  them  deserved  no  favor  from 
the  publio.  ■  As  the  proceedings  of  the  directors 
were  authorized  by  general  courts,  those  who 
were  then  the  proprietors  were  in  some  measure 
accessary  to  the  friuds  of  the  directors,  and 
therefore  deserved  to  be  punished  rather  than 
rewarded,  as  tljey  really  were ;  because  every 
one  of,  them  who  continued  to  hold  stock  in  that 
company  received  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  added 
to  his  capital,  most  part  of  which  arose  from  the 
high  price  annuitants  were,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
obliged  to  take  stoclf  at,  and  was  therefore  a 
most  flagrant  piece  df  injustice  don©  to  the  an- 
nuitants. But  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
true  cause  of  tl(is  act  of  injustice,  when  we  con- 
side;:  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  a  great  many 
friends  among  the  old  ■stockholders,  and  few  or 
none  among  the  annuitants. 

Another  act  of  injustice,  which  I  believe  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  same  cause,  relates  to  those 
who  were  edgaged  in  heavy  contracts  for  stock 
or  subscription,  many  of  whom  groan  under  the 
load  to  this  very  day.'  For  after  we  had,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  quite  altered  the  nature,  though 
not  the  name,  of  the  stoQk  they  had  bought,  and 
made  it  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  when 
they  engaged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,-  it  was 
an  act  Of  public  injustice  to  Jcave  them  liable  to 
be -prosecuted  at  law  for  the  whole  money  which 
they  had  engaged  to  pay.  I  am  sure  this  was 
not  the  method  to  restore  that  private  credit  upon 
which  our  trade  and  navigation  so  much  depend. 
Had  the  same  regulation  been  here  adopted 
which  was  observed  toward  those  who  had  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  company;  or  had  a  sort  of 
uti  possidetit  been  enacted,  by  declaring  all  such 
contracts  void  so  far  as  related  to  any  future 
payments,  this  would  not  have  been  unjust ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  regulation,  sir,  was  ex- 
tremely necessary  for  quitting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  for  preventing  .their  ruining  one  another 
at  law,  and  for  restoring  credit  between  man 
and  man.  But  .there  Js  reason  to  siippose  that 
a  certain  gentleman  [Walpole]  had  many  friends 
among  the  sellers  in  those  contracts,  and  very 
few  among,  the  kuyers,  which  was  the  reason 
that  the,  latter  could  obtain  little  or  no  relief  or 
mercy  by  any  public  law  or  regulation. 

Then,  sir,  with  jegard  to  the  extraordinary 
grants  made  to  the  civil  list,  the  very  reason 
given  by  the  honorable  gentleman  for  justifving 
those  grants  is  a  strong  reason  for  an  immediate 
inquiry.  If  considerable  charges  have  arisen 
upon  that  revenue,  let  us  see  what  they  are ;  let 
us  examine  whether  they  were  necessary.  'We 
have  the  more  reason  to  do  this,  because  the 
revenue  settled  upon  his  late  Majesty's  civil  list 
was  at  least  as  great  as  that  which  was  settled 
upon  King  William  or  Queen  Anne.  Besides, 
there  is  a  general  rumor  without  doors,  that  the 
civil  list  is  now  greatly  in  arrear,  which,  if  true, 
renders  an  inijuiry  absolutely  necessary.    For  it 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown  of  these  kingdoms  to  be  in  arrear  to  its 
tradesmen  and  servants ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House,  to  take  care  that  the  revenue  which 
we  have  settfed  for  supporting  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  shall  not  be  squandered  or 
misapplied.  If  former  Parliaments  have  failed 
in  this  respeQt,  they  must  be  censured,  thpugh 
they  can  not  be  punished-;  but  we  ought  now  to 
atone  for  their  neglect.  > 

I  come  now,  in  course,  to  the  Excise  Scheme, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman ,  s^ys  ought  to 
be  forgiven,  because  it  was  easily  ^iven_  up.' 
Sir,  it  was  nOt  .easily  given  up.  The  promoter 
of  that  scheme  did  not  easily  give  it  up ;  he 
gave  it  up  with  sorrow,  witl^  tears  in  his  eyes, 
when  he  saw,  and  not  until  he  saw,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  it  through  the  House.  Did  not 
his  majority  decrease  upon  every  division  ?  It 
was  almost  certain  that  if  he  had  pushed  it  far- 
ther, his  majority  would  have  turjied  against 
him.  His  sorrow  showed  his  disappointment; 
and  his  disappointment  showed  that  his  design 
was  deeper  than  simply  to  prevent  frauds  in  the 
customs..  He  was,  at  that  tirae,'sensibl6  of  the 
influence  of  the  excise  laws, and  excise  men  with 
regard  to  elections,  and  of  the  great  occasion 
he  should  have  for  that  sort  of  influence  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  His  attempt,  sir, 
was  most  flagrant  against  the  Cotistitution-;  and 
he  deserved  the  treatment  he  met  Vith  from  the 
people.  It  has  been,  said  that  there  were  none 
but  what  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  the  mob 
concerned  in. burning  him  in  effigy;^  but,  as  the 
mob  consists  chiefly  of  children,  journeymen,  and 
servants,  who  speak  the, sentiments  of  tljeir  par- 
ents  and  masters,  we  jnay  thence  judges  of  the 
sentiments,  of  th&  higher  classes  of  the  people. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  said,  these  were 
all  the  measures  of  a  domestic  nature  that  could 
be  found  fault  with,  because  none  other  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  debate.     Sir,  he  has  al- 


*  The  Excise  Scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
simply  a  warehousing  systeiii,  under  which  the  da- 
ties  on  tobacco  and  wine  were  payable,, tiot  when 
the  articles  were  imported,  but  when  they  were 
taken  out  to  be  cdnsamed.  It  was  compnted.  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  check  which  this  chang^e  in 
the  mode  of  doliecting  the  duties  on  these  ELrticles 
Would'give  to  smugglirig;  the  revenue  would  derive 
an  increase  which,  with  the  coMinuance  of  the  Salt 
tax  (revived  the  preceding  year),  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  dorapensate 'for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  land  tax.  The  political  opponents  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  by  representing  his  proposition  as  a 
scheme  for  a  general  excise,  succeeded  in  raising  so 
violent  a  clamor  against  jt,  and  .in  rendering  it  so 
unpopular,  that,  much  against  his  own  inclination,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  ii  It  was  subsequently 
approved  of  by  Adam  Smith,;  and  Lord  Chatham,  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life;  candidly  acknowledged,  that 
his  opposition  to  it  was  founded  in  misconception. 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  the  Excise  Scheme,  see  Lord  Hervey's-Mem- 
oirs  of  the  Court  of  George.II.,  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. 

'See  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
George  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  203.  • 


ready  heard  one  reason  assigned  why  no  other 
measures  have  been  particularly  mentioned  and 
condemned  in  this  debate.  If  it  were  necessary, 
many  others  might  be  .mentioned  and  condemn- 
ed. Is  not  the  piaintaining  so  numerous  an  army 
in  time  of  peace  to  be  condemned  ?  Is  not  the 
fitting  but  so  many  expensive  and  usejiess  squad- 
rons to  be  condemned?  Are  not  the  encroach- 
ments made  upon  the  Siijkihg  Fund ;'  the  reviv- 
ing the  salt  duty ;  ttie  rejecting  many  useful  bills 
and  motions  in  Parliament,  and  many  other  do- 
njestic  measures,  to  be  condemrted  ?  The.wealt- 
ness  or  the  wickedness  of  these  measures  has 
often  been  demonstrated. .  Their  ill  consequences 
were  at  the  respective  times  foretold,  and  those 
consequences  are  now  become  visible  by  our 
distress. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  meas- 
ures which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  attempt- 
ed to  justify.  ,The  Treaty  of  Hanover  deserves 
to  be  first  mentioned,  •■  because  from  thence 
springs  the  danger  to  which  JEurope  is  now  ex- 
posed ;'  and  it  is  impossible  to  assigli  a  reason 
for  our  entering  into  that  treaty,  without  sup- 
posing that  we  then  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
the  Emperor  for  refusing  to  grant  us  some  favor 
in  Germany.  It  is  in  vain  now  to  insist  upon 
the  secret  jcngagaments  entered  into  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  as  the  cause  of 
that  treaty.  Time  has  ,fnlly  shown  that  there 
never  were  any  such  engagements,*  and  his  late 


'In  the  year  1717,  the 'surpliis  of  the  public  in- 
come over  the  public  expenditure,  was  converted 
into  what  was,  called  The  Sinking  PimA,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating'  the  national  debt.  Daring 
the  wliole  reign  of  George  I.,  this  fund  was  invari- 
ably appropriated  to  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  created  ;;and,  rather  ;i;h an  encroach  upon  it; 
money  was  borrowed  upon  new  taxes,  when  the 
supplies  in  general  might  have  been  raised  by  dedi- 
cating tile  surplus  of  the  old  taxes  to  the  current 
services  of  the  year.  .The  first  direct  encroachmeit 
upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  took  place  in  the  year  1729, 
when  the  interest,  of  a  sum  of  JE1,250,000,  required 
for  the  current  service  of  the  yeih*,  'was  charged  on 
that  fund,  instead  of  any  new  taxes  being  imposed 
upon  the  people  to  meet  it.  The  second  encroach- 
ment  took  place  in  the  year  1731,  when  the  income 
arising  from  certain  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  for  paying  the  interest 
due  to  the  E>ast  India  Company,  and  which  were 
now  no  longer  required  for  that  purpose,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  interest  being  reduced,  was  made 
use  of  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  of  Xl,2bo,000,  instead 
of  throwing  such  income  into  the  Sinking  Fund,  as 
ought  properly  to  have  Tieen  done.  A  third  pei-ver- 
sion  of  this  fund  took  place  in,  the  year  1733,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Excise  Scheme.  In  the  pre- 
viops  year  the  land  tax  had  been  redufed  to  one 
shilling  in  the  pound;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  it 
at  the  same. rate,  the  sum  of  ^500,000  was  taken 
from  the  Sinking  Fund  and  applied  to  theservices  of 
the  year.  In  1734  the  sum  of  £1,200,000,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was  taken  from  it;  and 
in,  1735  and  1736^  it  was  anticipated  and  alienated.— 
Sinclair's  Hist.-  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.,  p.  484,  et  teq. 
Coxe's  Walpole,  chap.  xl. 

.  '  Here  Lord  Chatham  was  mistaken.    It  is  now 
certainly  known  that  secret  engagements  did  exist. 
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Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne  can  not  here 
be  admitted  as  any  evidence  of  the  fact.  Every 
qne  knows  that  in  Parliartient  thelCiilg's 'speech  ' 
is  considered  as  the  speech  of  the  minister ;  and 
surely  a  minister  is  not  J^o  be  allowed  to  bring ' 
his  own  speech  as  an  evidence  df  a  faoi;  in  his 
own  justification.  If  it  be  pretended  that  his 
late  Majesty  had  some  -sort  of  information,  that 
such  engagfements  had  been  entered  into^  that 
very  pretense  furnishes  an  Unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  an  inquiry.  For,  a.?  the  information 
now  appears  to  have  been  groundless,  we  ought 
to  inquire  into  it;  because,  if  it  appears. to  be 
such  information  as  ought  not  to  have  been  be- 
lieved, that  minister  ought  to  be  punished  who 
advised  his  late  Majesty- Jo  give  credit  to  it,  and 
who,  in  consequence,'  has  precipitated  the  nation 
into  themost  pernicious  measures.1 

At  the  time  this  treaty' was  entered  into,  we 
wanted  nothing  from  the  Emperor  upon  our  own 
account.  The  abolition. of  the  Ostehd  Coiiipany 
was  a.  demand  we  had  no  right  to  make,  nor  was 
it  essentially  our  intferest  to  insist  upon  it,  be- 
cause that  Company  would  have  been  more  hos- 
tile tothe  interests  both  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Eeist  India  trades  than  to  our  own  ;  and  if  it  had- 
been  a  point  tha:t~  concerned  us  much,  we  might 
probably  have  gained  it  by  acceding  to  the  Vien- 
na Ireaty  betVeen  thd  Emperor  and  Spain,  or  by 
guaranteeing  the  PragmE^tio  Sanction,^  which  we 


\and  there  is  no  reason  jto  doubt  that  the  roost  im- 
portant of  them  were  correctly  stated  by  W.alpole. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  to  the  eifect,  that,  the 
Emperor  sbould  give  in  marriage  his  daughters,  the 
two  arch-ijuchesses.  to  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip, 
the  two  Infants  of  Spain ;  that  he'  should,  assist  the 

,  King  of  Spain  in  obtaining  by  force  the  restitution 
oi  Gibraltar,  if-good'ofi&ces  would  hot  avail;  and 
that  the  two  courts  Should  adopt  measures  to  place 
the  Pretender  op  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The 
fact  of  there.having  been  a  secret  treaty,  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Austrian  embassador  at  the 
court,  of  London  having  shown  the  article  i'.elatihg 
-to  Gibraltar  in  that  treaty,  in  order  to  clear  the  Em- 
pefor  of  having  promised  any  more  than  his  good 
ofBces  and  mediation  upon  that  head.  (Coxe's  His-, 
tory  of  the  House  of  Anstria,  chap,  xxxvii.)  -With 
reference  to  the  stipulation  for  placing  the  Pretend- 
er on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  Mr,  J.  W.  Croker, 
in  a  note  to  Lord  HerVey's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
George^  IL,  vol.  j.,  p.  78,  says  that  its  ejtist'ence  "  is 
very  probable;"'  but  that  it  is  observable  that  Lord 
Hervey,  who  revised  his  Memoirs  sbche  years  after 
the  a9th  of  March,  1734,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpofe  as- 
serted in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  such 
a  document,  and  who  was  so  long  in  the  full  confr- 
denoe  of  Walpolei  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it. 

'  On  the  2d  qf  August,  1718,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  promulgated  aUew  law  of  succession  for  the  in- 
heritance of , the  house  of  Austria,  under  the  name 
oif  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  this  he  ordained  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  having  no  m^le  issue,  his  own 
daughters  should  ^cceed  'to  the  Austrian  throne,'  in 
preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  elder  brother,  as 
previously  provided ;  and  thatsuch  succession  shbnld 
be  regulated  according  to' the  order  of  primogeni- 
tui'e,  so  that  the  -elder  should  be  preferred  to  the 
younger,  and  that  she.  should  inherit  his  entire  do- 
minions. ,         ,     - 


afterward  did  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  a'nd 
without  any  conditions."'  We  wanted  nothing 
lf#m  Spain  but  "a  relinquishment  of  the  pretense 
she  had  jdst  begun,  or,  I  believe,  hardly  begun, 
to  set  up,,  in- an  express  manner,  with  regard  to 
searching  and  seizing  our  ships  in  the  American 
seas;  and  this,  we  did  not  obtain,  perhaps  did 
not  desire  to  obtain-,  by  the  Trfeaty  of  Seville." 
By  that  treaty  we  obtained  nothing  ;  but  we  ad- 
vanced another  step  toward  that  danger  in  which 
Europe  is  novy  involved,  by  uniting  the  Court's  of 
France  and  Spaiti,  and  by  layijig.  a  foundation 
for,  a  new  breach  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Vienna..  _  ,  .        ' 

I  grant,  sir;  that  owe  ministers  appear  to  have 
been  fonyard.land  diligent  enough  in  negotiating, 
and, writing  letters  and. memorials  to  the  court 
of  Spain ;  hut,  from  'all  my  in^iries,  it  appears 
that  they  never  rightly  understood  (perha,ps  they 
vpould  noftpnderstand)  the  point  respecting  which 
they  ■were  negotiating,'  They  suffered  thera- 
sel-ves  to  be  amused  with  fair  promises  for  ten 
long  y€ja.rs ;  and  our  merchants  plundered,'  our 
trade'  interrupted,  now  call  aloud  for  inquiry. 
If  it  should  appear  that  ministers  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  amused  with  answers  which  no  man 
of  honor,  no  man  of  common  sense,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  take,  surely,  sir,  they' must 
have  had  some  secret  motive  for  Ijeing  thils 
grossly  imposed  oh.  This  secret  motive  we  may 
perhaps  discover  by  an  inljuiry ;~  and  as  it  must 
be  a  wicked  one,  if  it  can  be' discovered,  the 
parties  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 

But,  in  excuse  for  their  conduct,  it  is  ?ai'd  tliat 
our  ministers  .had  a  laudable  repugnance  to  in- 
volving their  country  in  a  vVar.  Sir,  this  repiig- 
nance  could  not  proceed  from  any  regard'  to 
their  country.  It  was  involved  in  a  war.  Spain 
was  carrying  on  a  war  against  our  trade,  and 
that  in  the  most  insulting  manner,'  duHng  the 
whole  time  of  their  negotiation's.  It  was  this 
very  repugnance,  at  least  jt  was  the  knowledge 
of  it  which  Spain  possessed,  that  at  length  made 


'"  By  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded  on 
the  16th  of.  March,  1731,  England'^guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction'  on  the  condition  ,of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ostend  Company.'and  that  the  arch- 
duchess who  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions 
should  not  he  married  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon',  or  to  a  prince  so 'powerful  as  to  endanger 
the  balance  of  Europe. — Coxe's  House  of  Austria, 
chap.  Ixsxviii. 

"  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  cdnoluded  between 
Great  Britain,  Prance,,  and  SpMn,  on  the  9th' of  Sep- 
tember,. 1729',  and  shortly  after  aobeded  to  by  Hol- 
land, all  former  treaties  were  confirmed,  >  and  the 
several  contracting' parties  agreed  to  assist  each 
other  in  case  of  attack.  The  King  of  Spain  revoked 
the  privileges  of  trade  which  he  bad  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  Austria'  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
commissioners  were '  to  be  appointed  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  all  commercial  difficulties  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  secure  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  it'  was  agreed  that  6000  Spanish  troops 
should  be'  albwed  to  garrison  leghorn,  Porto  Fer- 
rajo;  Parma,  and  Plaoentia.  This  treaty  passed  over 
in  total  silence  the  claim  ofjSpain  to  Gibraltar. 
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it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  commence  the 
war.  If  ministers  had  at  first  insisted  propej|y 
and  peremptorily  upon  an  explicit  answer,  Spain 
would  have  expressly  abandoned  her  new  and 
insolent  claims  and  ^pretensions.  But  by  the 
long  experience  we  allowed  her,  she  found  the 
fruits  of  those  pretensions  so  plentiful  and  so 
gratifying,  that  she  thought -them  wprth.  the  haz- 
ard of  a  war.  Sir,  the,  damage  we  had  sustained 
became  so  considerable,  that  it  really  was  worth 
that  hazard.  Besides,  the  court  of  Spain  was 
convinced,  while  we  were  under  such  an  admin- 
istration, that  either  nothing  could  provoke  us  to 
commence  the  war,  or;  that  if  we  did,  it  Woul^ 
be  coilducted  in  a  weak  and  raisera{)le-  manner. 
Have  we  not,  sir,  since  found  that  their  opinion 
was  correct?  Nothing,  sir,  ever  more  demandr 
ed  »  parliamentary  inquiry  than  our  conduct  in 
th^  war.  The  only  branch  into  which  we  have 
inquired  we  have  already  censured  and  con- 
demned. Is  not  this  a  good  reason  for  inquiring 
into  every  other  branch?  Disappointment  and 
ill  success  have  always,  till  now,  occasioned  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Inactivity,  of  itself,  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  inquiry.  We  have  now  all 
these  reasons  combined.  Our  admirals  abroad 
desire  nothing  more ;  because  they  are  cohsoious 
that  our  inactivity  and  ill  success  will  appear  to 
proceed,  not  from  their  own  misconduct,  but 
from  the  misconduct  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
employed. 

I  can  not  oondlude,  sir,  without  taking  notice 
of  the  two  other  foreign  measures  mentioned  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  Our  conduct  in  the 
year  1734,  lyith  regard  to  the  war  between  the 
Emperor  and  France,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  though  not  easily  excused.  Ever  since  the 
last  accession  of  our  late,  minister  to  power,  we 
seem  to  have  had  an  enmity-td  the  house,  of  Aus- 
tria. '  Our  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  an  effect  of  that  enmity,  /because  we  enter- 
ed into  it  vfhen,  as  hath  since  appeared,  we  had 
no  intention  to  perform  our  engagement ;  and  by 
that  false  guarantee  we  induced  the  Emperor  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy,  which  he  vl^ould  not  otherwise  have  done.'' 
The  preparations  we  made  in  that  year,  the  ar- 
mies "we  raised,  and  the  fleet  we  fitted  out,  were 
not  to  guard  against  the  event  of  the  war  abroad, 
but  against  the  event  of  the  ensuing  elections  at 
home.  The  new  commissions,  the  promotions, 
and  the  money  laid  out  in  these  preparations, 
were  of  admirable  use  at  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for.  the 
loss  of  the  excise  scheme.  But  France  and  her 
allies  were  well  convinced,  that  we  would  in  no 


"  See  Walpole's  explanation  of  his  reason  for  re- 
maining neutral,  in  bis  speech,  page  39.  Although 
England  remained  neatral  during  the  progress  of 
these  hostilities,  she  augmented  her  naval  and  mil- 
itary forces,  "  in  orderi"  said  Mr.  Felham,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  "  to  be  ready  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  arms  of  the  victorious  side,  in  case  their  ambi- 
tion should  lead  them  to  push  their  conquests, further 
than  was  consonant  with  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe." — Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  478. 


event  declare  against  them,  otherwise  they  would 
not  then  have  dared  to  attack  the  Emperor ;  for 
Muscovy,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Britain  would 
have  been  by  much  an  over-match  for  them.  It 
was  not  our  preparations  that  set  bounds  to  the 
ambition  of  France,  but  her  getting  all  she' want- 
ed at  that  time  for  herself,  and  all  she  desired  for 
her  allies.  Her  own  prudence  suggested  that 
it  was  not  then  a  proper  time  to  push  her  views 
fiirther ;  because  she  did  not  know  but  that  the 
spirit  of  this  nation  might  overcome  (as^  it  since 
has  with  regard  to  Spain)  the  spirit  of  our  ad- 
ministration ;  and  should  this  haye'happened,  the 
house  of  Austria  was  then  in  such  a  condition, 
that  our  assistance,  even  though  Jate,  would  have 
been  of  efiectual  service. 

I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman  now  say,  that  we  gave  up  nothing,  or 
that  vfe  acquired'  any  thing,  by  the  infamous  Con- 
vention with  Spain.  Did  we  not  give  up  the 
freedom  of  our  trade  and  navigation,  by  submit- . 
ting  it  to  be  regulate^  by  plenipotentiaries? 
Can  freedom  be  jegulated  without  being  con- 
fined, and  consequently  in  some  part- destroyed  ? 
Did  we  not  give  up  Georgia,  or  some  part  of  it, 
by  submitting  to  have  new  limits  settled. by  plen- 
ipotentiaries ?  Did  we  not  give  up  all  the  rep- 
aration of  the  damage  we  had  .suffered,  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
the  paltry  sum  of  twenty-seven  thdusand  pounds? 
This  was  all  that  Spain  promised  to  pay,  after 
dedhcting  the  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  which 
we,  by  the  declaration  annexed  to  that  treaty, 
allowed  her  to  insist  on  having' from  our  South 
S^a-  Conipany,  under  the  penalty  of  stripping 
them  of  the  Assiento  Contract,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  were  thereby  entitled.  Even 
this  sum,  of  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  or 
more,  they  had  before  acknowledged  to  be  due 
on  account  of  ships  they  -allowed  to  have  beeii 
unjustly  taken,  and  for  the  restitution  of  whioli 
they  had  actually  sent  orders :  so  that  by  this 
infamous  treaty  we  acquired  nothing,  while  we 
gave  up  every  thing.  Therefore,  in  ray  opinion, 
the  honor  of  this  nation  can  never  be  retrievei^ 
unless  -the  advisers  and  authors  of  it  be  censured 
and  punished.  This,  sir,  can  not  regularly  be 
done  without  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

By  these,  and  similar  weak,  pusillanimous, 
and  wicked  measures,  we  are  become  the  ridi- 
cule of  every  court  in  Europe,  and  have  lost  ths 
confidence  of  all  our  ancient  allies.  By  these 
measures  we.  have  encouraged  France  to  extend 
her  ambitious,. views,  and  now  at  last  to  attempt 
■carrying  them  into,  execution.  By  bad  econo- 
my, by  extravagance  in  our  domestic  measures, 
we  have  involved  ouirselves  in  such  distress  at 
home,  that  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  a  war ;  while  by  weakness  or  wick- 
edness in  our  foreign  measures,  we  have  brought 
the  aflairs  of  Europe  into  such  distress  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  ns  to  avoid  it.  Sir,  we 
have  been  brought  upon  a  dangerous  precipice. 
Here  we  now  find  ourselves ;  and  shall  we  tfust 
to  be  led  safely  off  by  the  same  guide  who  has 
led  us  on  ?     Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lead 
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us  off.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  off, 
without  first  recovering  that  confidence  with  our 
ancient  allies  which  formerly  we  possessed.  This 
we  can  not  do,  so  long  as  they  suppose  that  our 
councils  are  influenced  by  our  late  minister ; 
and  this  they  will  sUppose^so  long  as  he  has  ac- 
cess to  the  King's  closet — so  long  as  his  conduct 
remains  uninquired  into  and  uncensured.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  revenge  for  our  past  disasters, 
but  from  a  desire  to  prevent  them  in  future,  th^t 
I  am  now  so  zealous  for  this^inquiry.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  minister,  be  it  evir  so  severe,  will 
be  but  a  small  atonement  for  the  past.  But  his 
impunity  will  be  the  source  of  many  future  mis- 


eries to  Europe,  as  well  as  to  his  country.  Let 
us  be  as  merciful  as  we  will,  as  merciful  as  any 
man  can  reasonably  desire,  when  we  come  to 
pronounce  sentence  j  but  sentence  we  must  pro- 
nounce. For  this  purpose,  unless  we  are  re- 
solved to  saorifloe  our  own  liberties,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  to  the  preservation  of  one  guilty 
man,  we  must  make  the  inquiry. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 
^  second  motion  was  made  a  fortnight  after,  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  last  ten  years  of  Walpole's 
administration,  which  gave  rise  to  another  speech 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  ^  This  will  n^xt  be  given. 


SECOND   SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE   CONDUCT  OF,  SIR  ROBERT  WAL-  ^ 
POLE,  DELIVERED  II^  THE  HOpSB  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  23,  1742.  ' 

mTRODUCTION. 

Lord  Limerick^s  first  motitm  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Wdlpole  was  lost  chiefly  through  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Pulteney  from  the  House  during  the  iUness  of  a  favorite  'daughter.  On  the  rqtqrn  of  Pulte- 
ney  at  the  end  of  a  foitnight,  th6  motion  was  renewed,  with  a  variation  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  the  in- 
quiry be  extended  only  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Walpole's  continuance  in  oiEce. 

On  ,that  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  foUQ:yving  speech  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cook  Harefield,  wjio  had  re- 
cently taken  his  seat  in  the  House.  In  it  he  shows  his  remark&ble  power  of  reply;  and  argues  with 
great  force  the  propriety  of  inquiry,  as  leading  to  a  decision  whether  an  ipapeachment  should  be  com- 
menced. 


SPEECH,   &o. 


As  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
against  the  motion  has  not  been  long  in  the 
House,  it  is  but  charitable  to  believe  him  sin- 
cere in  professing  that  he  is  ready  to  agree  to  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  when  he  thinks  the  occa- 
sion requires  it.  But  if  he  knew  how  often  such 
professions  are  made  by  those  who  upon  all  oc- 
casions oppose  inquiry,  he  would  now  avoid 
them,  because  they  are  generally  believed  to  be 
insincere.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  nothing  to 
dread,  on  his  own  account,  from  inquiry.  But 
when  a  gentleman  has  contracted,  or  any  of  his 
near  relations  have  contracted,  a  friendship  with 
one  wio  may  be  brought  into  danger,  -it  is  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  gentleman's  op- 
position to  an  inquiry  does  not  eptirely  proceed 
from  public  motives ;  and  if  that  gentleman'  folr 
lows  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  I  very 
much  question  whether  he  will  ever  think  the 
occasion  requires  an  inquiry  into  tiie  cohdjict  of 
our  public  affairs. 

As  a  parliamentary  inquiry  must  always  be 
founded  upon  suspicions,  as  well  as  upon  facts 
or  manifest  crimes,  reasons  may  always  be  found 
for  alleging  those  suspicions  to  be  with&ut  foun- 
dation; and  upon  the  principle  that  a  parlia- 
rrientary  inquiry  must  necessarily  lay  open  the 
secrets  of  government,  no  time  can  ever  be 
proper  or  convenient  for  such  inquiry,  because 
it  is  Impossible  to  suppose  a  time  when  the  gov- 
.  ernment  has  no  secrets  to  disclose. 


This,  sir,  would  be  a  most  convenient  doctrine 
for  ministers,  because  it  would  ,put,an  end  to  all 
parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs;  and,  therefore,  when  I  hear  it 
urged,  and  so  much  insisted  on,  by  a  certain  set 
of  gentlemen  in  this  House,  I  must  suppose  their 
hopes  to  be  very  extensive.  I  must  suppose 
them  to  expect  thsit  they  and  their  posterity  will 
forever  continue  in  office.  Sir,  this  ■  doctripe 
has  been  so  often  contradicted  by  experience, 
that  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it  advaiiced  bv  gen- 
tlemen now.  This  very  session  has  afforded  us 
a  convincing  proof  that  very  little  foundation  ex- 
ists for  assorting,  tliat  a  -parliamentary  inquiry 
must  necessarily  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Surely,  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which 
must  be  carried  on  principally  by  sea,  if  the 
government  have  secrets,  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty must  be  intrusted  with  the  most  import- 
ant of  them."  Yet,  sir,  in  tliis  very  session,  we 
have,  Vv'ithout  any  secret  committees,  made  in- 
quiry into  the  ponduct  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty.  We  have,  not  only 
inquired  into  their  conduct,,  but  we  have  cen- 
sured it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  trust  which  was  before  reposed  in  them. 
Has  that  inquiry  discovered  any  of , the  secrets 
of  our  government  ?  Oft  the  contrary,  the  com- 
njittee  found  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  probe 
into  such  secrets.  They  found  cause  enough  for 
censure  without  it ;  and  none  of  the  Commission- 
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ers  pretended  to  justify  their  conduct  by  the  as- 
sertion that  the  papers  contained  secrets  wmeh 
oufiht  not  to  be  disclosed. 

This,  sir,  is  so  recent,  so  strong  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  and  a  discovery  of  secrets 
which  it  'behooves  the  nation  to  conceal,  that  I 
trust  gentlemen  will-no  longer  insist  upon  this 
danger  as  an  aif'gument  against  the  inquiry. 
Sir,  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  application  of  secret  serv- 
ice money.  He  is  only  to  take  care  that  it  be 
regularly  issued  from  his  office,,  and  that  no  more 
be  issued  than  the  conjuncture  of  affairs  appears 
to  demand.  As  to  the  pai-tioular  application, 4t 
properly  belongs  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
o  such  other  persons  as  his  Majesty  employs. 
Hence  we  can  not  suppose  the  proposed  inquiry 
will  discover  any  secrets  relative  to  the  aippliea- 
tion  of  that  money,  unless  the  noble  lord  has 
iicted  as  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  Fjrst 
(Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  ;  or  unless  a  great 
part  of  the  money  drawn  out  for  secret  service, 
has  been  delivered  to  himself  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  applied  toward  gaining  a 
corrupt  influence  in  Parliam^ent  or  at  elections. 
Of  both  these  practices  he  is  most  grievously 
suspected,  and  both  are  secrets  which  it  very. 
much  behooves  him,  to  conceal.  But,  sir,  it 
equally  behooves  the  nation  to  discover  them. 
His  country  and  he  are,  in  this  cause,  equally, 
Although  oppositely  concerned.  .  The  safety  or 
ruin  of  one,  or  the  other  depends  upon  the  ,fate 
of  the  question ;  and  the  violent  opposition  which 
this  question  has  experienced  adds  greaf  strength 
to  the  suspicion.  . 

I  admit,  sir,  that  the  noble  lord  [Walpole], 
whose  conduct  is  now  prpposed  to  be  inquired 
into,  was  ot>e  of  his  Majesty's  most  honorable 
Privy  Council,  and  consequently  that  he  must 
have  had  a  share  at  least  iti  advising  all  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  .both  abroad 
and  at  home.  But  I  can  not  from  this  admit, 
that  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  must  necessa- 
rily occasion  a  discovery  of  any  secrets  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation,  because  we  are  "not  to 
■  inquire  into  the  measures  themselves. 

But,  sir,  suspicions  have  gone  abroad  relative 
to  his  conduct  as  a  Privy  Counselor;  Which,  if 
true,  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  in- 
quired into.  It  has  been  strongly  asserted  that 
he  was  not  only  a  Privy  Gounse!or,'but  that  he 
usurped  the  whole  arid  sole  direction  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Privy  Council.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
he  gave  {he  Spanish  court  the  'first  hint  of  the 
unjust  claim  they  afterward  advanced  against 
our  South  Sea  Company,  Vfhich  was  one  chief 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations.  And 
it  has  been  asserted  that  this  very  minister  has 
advised  the  French  in  what  fhanner  to  proceed 
inorder  to  bring  our  Court  into  their  measures ; 
particularly,  that  he  advised  them  as  to  the  nu- 
merous army  they  have  this  last  summer  sent 
into  Westphalia.  What  truth  there  is  in  these 
assertiohs,  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  The  facts 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  they  must  have  been 


perpetrated  with  so  much  caution  and  secrecy, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  them  to  light 
even  by  a  parliamentary  inquiry ;  but  the  very 
suspicion  is  ground  enough  for  establishing  such 
inquiry,  and '  for  carrying  it  on  with  the  utmost 
strictness  and  vigor. 

Whatever  my  ojiinion  of  past  measures  may 
be,  I  shall  never  be.  so  vain,  or  bigoted,  to  that 
opinion,  as  .  to  determine,  without  any  inquiry, 
against  the  rh^ority  of  my  countrymen.     If  1 
found  the  public  measures  generally  condemned, 
let  my  private  opinions  of  them  be  ever  so  fa- 
vorable, I  should  be  for  inquiry  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  their  error,  or  at  least  to  fur- 
nish/myself with  the  most  authentic  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  I  had  embraced.    The 
desire  of  bringing  others  into  the  same  senti- 
ments with  ourselves  is  so  natural,  that  I  shall 
alvVays  suspect  the  candor  ofnhose  who,  in  poll- , 
tics'  or  religion,  are  opposed  to  free  inquiry.    Be- 
sides, sir,  when  the  complaints  of  the  people  are 
general   against  an  administration,  or  against 
any  particular   minister,  an   inquiry  is  a  dqty 
which  we  owe  both  to  ourisovel-eign  and  the 
peoffle.     We  meet  here  to  communicale  to  our 
sovereign  the  sentirnents  .of  his  people.     We 
meet  here  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple.    By  performing  our  duty  in  both  respects, 
we  shall  always  be  enabled  to  establish  the . 
throne  of  our  sovereign  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  hinder  the  people  from  being  led 
into  insurrection  and  rebellion  by  misrepresenta- 
tions or  false  surmises.     When  the  people  com- 
plain, they  must  either  be  rjght  or  in  error.    If 
they  be  right,  we  are '  in  duty  bound  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  and  to  punish 
those  who  appear  to  have  been  most  guilty,  ilf 
they  be  in  error,  we  ought  still  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  our  piinisters,  in  order  to  convince 
the  people  that  they  have  been  misled.    We 
ought  not,  therefore,  in  any  question  relating  to 
inquiry,  to  be  governed  by  our  own  sentimefits. 
We  must  be  governed  by  the  seritiments'of  our 
constituents,  if  we  are  resolved  to  perform  our 
duty,  both  as  true  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  as  faithful  subjects  of  our  King.  , 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  public 
measures  are  wrong,'  or  that  if  we  suspect  them 
to  be  so,  we  ought  to  make  inquiry,  although 
there  is  not  much  complaint  among  the  people. 
But  I  wholly  differ- from  him  ifl  thinking  that 
notwithstanding  the  administration  and  the  miit- 
isterare  the  subjects  rbf  complaint  among  the 
people,  we  ought  not  to  make' inquiry  into  his 
conduct  unless  we  are  ourselves  convinced  that 
his  measures  have  been  wrong.  Sir,  we  can 
no  tnore  determine  this  question  without  in- 
quiry, than  a  judge  without  a  trial  can  declare 
any  man -innocent  of  a  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
Common  fame  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  aii  in- 
quisition at  common  law ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  England 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  of  what  is  this  minister . 
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accused?  What  erinieas  laid  to  his  charge? 
For,  unless,  some  misfortuiwi  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, or  sortie  crime  to  have  been  committed,' 
no  inquiry  ought  to  be  set  on  foot.  •  Sir,  the  ill 
posture  of  our  affairs  both  abroad  and-  at  home ; 
the  melancholy  situation  we  are  in  j  the  distress- 
es to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  are  sufficient 
causes  for  an  inquiry,  even  supposing  the  minis- 
ter accused  of  no.particular  crime  or  misconduct. 
The  nation  lies  bleeding,  perhaps  expiring.  The 
balance  of  power  has  been  fatally  disturbed. 
Shall  we  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
shall  we  not  inquire  whether  it  has  happened  by 
mischance,  or  by  the  misconduct,  per^iaps  by  the 
malice  prepense,  of  the  minister?  Before  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
in  a  few  years  of  peace  we  should  be  able  to  pay 
off  most  of  our  debts.  We  have  now  been  very 
nearly  thirty  years  in  •  profound  peace,  at  least 
Ve  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  war  but 
what  we  unnecessarily  brought  upon  oiirselves, 
and  yet  our  debts  are  almost  as  great  as  they 
were  when  that  treaty  was  concluded.'  Is  not 
this  a  misfortune,  and  shall  we  not  make  inquiry 
into  its  cause  ? 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  no,  inquiry 
ought  to  be  set  on  foot  unless  it  is  known  that 
some  public  crime  has  been  committed.  Sir, 
the  suspicion  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
has  always  been  deemed,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
instituting  an  inquiry.  And  is-  there  riot  now  a 
suspicion  that  the  public  money  ha;s  been  a,pplied 
toward  gaining  a  corrupt  influence  at'elections  ? 
Is  it  not  become  a  common  expression,  "  The 
flood-gates  of  the  Treasury  are  opened  against  a 
general  election?"  I  desire  no  more  than  that 
every  gentleman  who  is  conscious  that  sileh^ 
practices  have  been  resorted  to,  either  for  or 
against  him,  should  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion.  Will  any  gentleman  say  that  this  is  no 
crime,  when  even  private  corruption  has  spch 
high  penalties  infficted  by  express  statute  against 
it  ?  Sir,  a.  minister  who  commits  this  crime — 
who  thus  abuses  the  public  money,  adds  breach 
of  trust  to  the  crime  of  corraption  ;  and  as  the 
crime,  when  committed  by  him,  is  of  much  more 
dangerous  consequence  than  when  9ommitted  by 
a  private  man,  it  becomes  more  properly  the  ob- 
ject of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  merits  the 
severest  punishment.  The  honorable  gentleman 
may  with  much  more  reason  lell  us  that  Porte- 
ous  was  never  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Edin- 
buj-gh,  because,  notwithstanding  the  high  reward 
as  well  as  pardon  proflcred,  his  murderers^  were 
never  discovered,''  than  tell  us  that  we  can  not 

'  5ebt  on  the  accession  of  George 

'  the  First,  in  1714 ^. £54,145,363 

'     Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Spanish  war,  in  1739 £46,954:623 


Decrease  daring  t^le  peace ..     £7,190,740 

'  The  case  of  Porteous,  here  referred  to,  was  the 
one  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  founded  his  "Heart 
of  Midlothian."  Porteous  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  iiring  on  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  but  was 
reprieved  at  the  moment  when  the  execution  was 
to  have  taken  place.    Exasperated  at  this,  the  mob, 


suppose  our  minister,  either  personally  or  by  oth- 
ers, has  ever  corrupted  an  election,  bebause  no 
information  has  been  brought  against  him.  Sir, 
nothing  but  a  pardon,  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
offender,  has  ever  yet  been  offered  in  this  ease ; 
and  how  could  any  informer  expect  a  pardon, 
and  much  less  a  rewarrd,  when  he  krtew  that  the 
very  man  against- whom  he  was  to  inform  had 
not  only  the  distribution  of  all  public  rewards, 
but  the  packing  of  a  jury  or  a  Parliament  against 
him  ?  While  such  a  minister  preserves  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Crown,  and  thereby  the  exercise  of  its 
power,  this  information,  can  never  be  expected. 

This  shows,'  sir,  the  impotence  of  the  act, 
mentioned  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  respect- 
ing that  sort  of  corruption  which  is  called  brib- 
ery. With  regard^to  the  ofher  sort  of  corrup- 
tion, which  consists  in  giving  or  taking  away 
those  posts,  pensions,  or  prefprmenJSi'which  de- 
pend upon  the' arbitrary  will  of  the  Crown,  the 
act  is  still  more  inefficient.  Although  it 'would 
be  considered  most  indebent  in  a  minister  to  tell 
any  man  that  he  gav^  or  withheld  a  post,  pen- 
sion,, or  preferment,  on  account  of  his  voting  for 
or  against  any  ministerial  measure  in  Parliament, 
or  any  ministerial  candidate  at  an  election ;  yet, 
if  he  makes  it  his  constant  rule  never  to  give  a 
post,  pension,  or  preferment,  but  to  those  who 
vote  for  his  measures  and  his;  candidates  ;  if  he 
makes  a  few  examples  of  dismissing  these  who 
vote  otherwise,  it. will  have  the  same  effect  as 
when  he  openly  declares  it.^  Will  any  gentle- 
man say  that  this  ha^-jiot  been  the  practice  of 
the  minister?.  Has  he  not  declared, in  the  face 
of  this  House,  thathe  will  continue  the  prac- 
tice ?  And  will  not  this  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  he  went  separately  to  every  particular  man, 
and  told  him  in  express  terms,  "  Sir,  if  you  vote 
for  such  a  measure  or  such  a  candidate,  you 
shall  have  the  first  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  ;  if  you  vote  otherwise,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  keep  what  you  have  ?"  Gentlemen  may 
deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day ;  but  if  they 
have  eyes,  and  do  not  willfully  shut  them,  or 
turn  their  backs,'  no  man  will  believe  them  to  be 
ingenuous  in  what  they  say.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  Jhe  honorable  gentleman  was'  in  the  right 
wljo  endeavored  to  justify  the  practice.  It  was 
more  candid  than  to  deny  it.  But  as  his  argu- 
ments have  already  been  fully  answered,  I  shall 
not  farther  Biscuss  them. 

■  Gentlemen  exclaim,  "  What  I  will  you  take 
from  the  Crown  the  power  of  preferring  or  cash- 
iering the  officers  of  the  arrny  ?"  No;  sir,  this 
is  neither  the  design,  nor  will  it  be  the  effect  of 
our  agreeing  to  the  motion.    The  King  at  pres- 


a  few  nights  after,  broke, open  his  prison;  and  hang- 
ed him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fired.  A, reward 
of  £200  was  offered,  but  the  perpetrators  could  not 
be  discovered.- 

'  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
parliamentary  opposition  to  Sir  RobertWalpole,  Ml'. 
Pitthad  been  himself  dismissed  from  the  army.  The 
Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cohham  had  also,  for  a 
similar  reason,  been  deprived  of  the  command  of 
their  regimerits. 
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ent  possesses  the  absolute  power  to  prefer  or 
cashier  the  officers  of  our  array.  It  is  a  prerog- 
ative which  he  may  employ  for  the  benefit  or 
safety  of  the  public ;  but,  like  other  prerogatives, 
it  fnay  he  abused,  and  when  it  is.  so  abused,  the 
minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  When  an 
officer  is  preferred  or  Cashiered  for  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  or  against  any  court  measure  or  candidate, 
it  is  an  abuse  of  this  prerogative,  for  which  the 
minister  is  answerable.  We  may  judge  from 
circumstances  or  outward  appearances — from 
these  we  may  condemn,  and  I  hope  we  hive 
still  a  power  to  punish  a  minister  who  dares  toi 
advise  the  King  to  prefer  or  cashier  from  such 
motives !  Sir,  whether  this"  prerogative  ought 
to  remain  as  it  is,  without  any  limitation,  is  a 
questioh  foreign  to  this  debate.  But  I  must  ob- 
^ervBj  that  the  argument  employed  for  it  might, 
with  equal  justifee,  be  employed  for  giving  our 
King  aii  absolute  power  over  every  man's  prop- 
erty ;  because  a  large  property  will  always  give 
the  possessor  a  bommand  over  a  great  body  of 
men,  whom  he  may  arm  and  discipline  if  he 
pleases.  I  know  of  no  law  to  restrain  hnn-^I 
hope  none  will  ever  exists— I  wish  our  gentlemen 
of  estates  would  make  more  use  of  this  power 
than  they  do,  because  it  would  tend  to  keep  our 
domestic  as  well  as  our  foreign  enemies  in  awe. 
For  my  part,  I  think  that  a  gentleman  who  has 
earned  his  commission  by  lii^  services  (in  his 
military  capacity,, I  meaji),'^or  tought  it  with  his 
money,  has  as  much  a  property  in  it  as  any  man 
has  in  his  estate,  and  ought  to  have  it  as  vrell 
secured  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  While  it 
remains  at  the  absolute  yill  of  the  Crown,  he 
must,  unless  he  has  some  other  estate  to  depend 
on,  5)6  a  slave  to  the  minister ;  and  if  the  officers 
of  our  army  long  continue  in  that  state  of  slavery 
in  which  they  are  at  present,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
make  slaves  of  us  all. 

The  only  method  to  prevent  this  fatal  conse- 
quence, as  the  law  now  stands,  is  to  make  the 
best  and  most  constant  Use  of  the  pov^er  we  pos- 
sess as  members  of  this  House, -to  prevent,  any 
minister  from  daring  to  advise  the  King  to  m'ake 
a  bad  use  of  his'prerogative.  As  there  is  such 
a  strong  suspicion  that  this  minister  has  done  so, 
we  ought  certainly  to  inquire  into  it,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  punishing  him  if  guilty,ibut  as  a  ter- 
ror to  all  future  ministers.  ' 

This,  sir,  may  therefore  be  justly  reckoned 
among  the  many  other  sufficient  causesfor  the 
inquiry  proposed.  The  suspicion  that  the  civil 
list  is  greatly  in  debt  is'  another ;  for  if  it  is,  it 
must  either  have  been  misapplied,  or  profusely 
thrown  away,  which  Abuse  -it  is  our  duty  both  to 
prevent  fljid  to  punish.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  honor,  of  this  nation  that  the  King  should 
stand  ihdebted  to  his  servants  or  tradesmen, 
who  may  be  ruined  by  delay  of  pa,yment.  The 
Parliament  has  provided  sufficiently  to  prevent 
this  dishonor  frombeing  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion) and,  if  the  provision  we  have  made  should 
be  lavished  or  misapplied,  we  must  supply  the 
deficiency.  We  ought  to  do  it,  whether  the  King 
makes  any  application  for  that  purpose  or  not ; 


and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  we  ought  first 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  that  revenue, 
and  punish  those  who  have  occasioned  the  defi- 
ciency. They  will  certainly  choose  to  leave  the 
creditors  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  state  of  suffering,  rather  than  advise 
thfe  King  to  make  an  application  which  may 
bring  censure  upon  their  conduct,  and  condign 
punishment  upon  themselves.  Besides  this,  sir, 
another  ahd  a  stronger  reason  exists  for  prorabt- 
ing  an  inquiry.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  public  money  has  been  applied  toward 
corrupting  voters  at  elections,  and  members 
when  elected ;  and  if  the  civil  list  be  in  debt,  it 
ajfbrds  reason  to  presume  that  some  part  of  this  , 
revenue  has,  under  the  pretense  of  secret  service 
money,  been  applied  to  this  infamous  purpose. 

I  shall  conclude,  sir,  by  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  \ast  argument  advanced  against  the 
proposed  inquiiy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  min- 
ister delivered  in  his  accounts  annually ;  that 
these  accounts  were  annually  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  Parliament;  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  him  now  to  a  general 
account,  because  the  vouchers  may  be  lost,  or 
many  expensive  transactions  have  escaped  his 
memory.  It  is  true,  sir,  estimatej'and  accounts 
were  annually  delivered  in.  The  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding made  that  necessary.  But  were  any  of  - 
these  estimates  and  accounts  properly  inquired 
into  ?  .  Were  not  all  questions  of  that  desojip- 
tion  rejected  by  the  minister's  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment ?  Did  not  Parliament  always  take  them 
upon  trust,  and  pass  them  without  examination? 
Can  such  a  superficial  passing,  to  call  it  nd 
worse,  be  deemed  S  reason  for  not  calling  him 
to  a  new  and  general  account  ?  If  the  steward 
to  an  infiint's  estate  should  annually,  for'twenty 
years  together,  deliver  in. his ■  accounts  to  the 
guardians  ;  a;nd  thp  guardians,  through  negli- 
gence, or  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  should  an- 
nually pass  his  accounts  without  examination,  or 
at  least  without  objection ;  would  that  be  a  rea- 
son.for  saying  that  it  vrould  be  unjust  in  the  in- 
fant, when  he  came  of  age,  to  call  his  steward 
to  account?  Especially  if  that  steward  had 
built  and  furnished  -sumptuous  palaces,  living, 
during  the  whole  time,  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense than  his  visible  income  warranted,  and  yet 
^massing  great  riches  ?  The  public,  sir,  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  infancy ;  therefore  no  pre- 
scription can  be  pleaded  against  it — not  even  a 
general  releeise,  if  there  is  the  least  cause  for 
supposing  that  it  was  surreptitiously  obtained. 
Public  vouchers  ought  always  to  remain  on  rec- 
ord ;  ,nor  ought  any  public  expense  to  be  incur- 
red without  a  voucher — ^therefore  the  case  of  the 
public  is  still  stronger  than  that  of  an  infant. 
Thus,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  made 
use  of  this  objection,  must  see  how  little  it  avails 
in  the  case  before  us  ;  and  therefore  I  trust  we 
shall  have  his  concurrence  in  'the  question. 


The  motion  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  seven. 
A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  Walpole's  politic^.!  and  persohal  oppo- 
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nents.  They  entered'on  the  inquiry  with  great 
zeal  and  expectation.  But  no  dooumentary 
proofs  of  importance  could  be  found.  Witnesses 
were  called  up  for  examination  as  to  their  trans- 
actions with  the!  treasury ;  but  they  refused  to 
testify,  unless  previpusly  indemnified  against  the 
consequences  of  the  evidence  they  might  be  re- 
quired to  give.  The  House  passed  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity, but  the  Lords  rejected  it,  as  dangerous 
in  its  tendency,  and  calculated  to  invite  accusa- 


tion from  peculators  and  others,  who  might  -wish 
to  cover  their  crimes  by  making  the  minister  a 
partaker  in  their  guilt.  "  The  result  of  all  their 
inquiries,"  says  Cooke,"  was  charges  so  few  and 
so  ridiculous,  when  compared  with  those  pat  for^ 
ward  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigation, 
that  the  promoters  of  the  prosecution  were  them- 
selves ashamed  of  their  work.  Success  was 
found  impracticable,  and  Lord  Orford  enjoyed  hie 
honors  unmolested."^Hist.  of  Party,  ii.,   316. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  TAlCING  THE  HANOVERIAN  TROOPS  INTO.THE  PAY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DEC.  10,  174^. 

INTaODUCTION. 
George  II.,  when  freed  from  the  trammels  of  Walpole's  pacific  policy,  had  a  silly  ambition  of  appear- 
ing on  the  Continent,  like  W;iIUam  III.,  at  the  head  of  a  confederate  army  against  France,  while  he  sought, 
at  the  same  time,  to  defend  and  aggrandize  his  Electorate  of  Hanover  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Lord  rCarteret,  who  ^succeeded  Walpole  as  prime  minister.  ^  The  King 
therefore  took  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverian  troops  into  British  pay',  and  sent  them  with  a  large  English 
force  into  Flanders.  His  object  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,' queen  of  Hungary, 
to  whom  the  English  were  now  affording  aid,  in  accordance  vvith  their  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic.  Sanc- 
tion.' Two  subsidies,  one  of  jE300,000  and  another  of  .£500,000,  had  already  been  transmitted  for  her  re- 
lief; and  so  popular  was  her  cause  in  England,  that  almost  any  sum  would  have  been  freely  given.  But 
there  was  a  general  and  strong  opposition  to  the  King's  plan  of  shifting  the  btirdena  of  Hanover  on  to  the 
British  treasury.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  •concurred  in  these  views,  availed  himself  of  this  opportuiiity  to  come 
out  as  the  opponent  of  Carteret.  He  had  been  neglected  and  set  aside  in  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  after  the  fall  of  Walpole ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  spirit  tamely  to  bear  the  arrogknce  of  the  new  min- 
ister.' Accordingly,  when  a  motion  was  maije  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  ho 
deUvered  the  following  speech,  in  reply  to  Henry  Fox,  who  had  said  that  he  should  "contmue  to  vote 
for  these  measures  till  better  could  be  proposed."  ^ 


SPEECH,    &c. 


Sir,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  determines  to 
abandon  his  present  sentiments  as  soon  as  any 
better  measures  are  proposed,  the  ministry  will 
quickly  be  deprived  of  one  of  their  ablest  defend- 
ers ;  for  I  consider  the  measures  hitherto  pur- 
sued so  weak  and  so  pernicious;-  that  scarcely 
any  alteration  can  be  proposed  that  will  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.   ,, 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  already  been  in- 
formed that  no  necessity  existed  for  hiring  auxil- 
iary troops.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  justice 
or  policy  required  us  to  engage  in  the  quarrels  o? 
the  Continent ;  that  there  was  any  need  of  forming 
an  army  in  the  Low  Countries ;  or  that,  in  order 
to  form  an  army,  auxiliaries  were  necessary. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  disputable  points,  I 
think  it  may  justly  be  conclu,ded  that  the  meas- 
ures of  our  ministry  have  been  ill  concerted,  be- 
cause it  is  undoubtedly  wrong  to  squander  the 
public  money  without  effect,  and  to  pay  armies, 
only  to  be  a  show  to  our  friends  and  a  scorn  to 
our  enemies.  ,    . 

The  troops  of  Hanover,  whom  we  are  now  ex- 
pected to  pay,  marched  into  the  Low  Countries^ 
sir,  where  they  still  remain.     They  marched  to 


'  See  note  to  Walpole's  speech,  p.  40. 


the  place  most  distant  from  the  enemy,  least  in 
danger  of  an  attack,  and  most  strongly  fortified, 
had  an  attack  been  designed.  They  have,  there- 
fore, no  other  claim  to  be  paid,  than  that  they 
left  their  own  country  for  a  place  of  greater  se- 
curity.. It  is  always  reasonable  to  jud^e  of  the 
future  by  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  next  year  the  services  of  these  troops  will 
not  be  of  equal  importance  with  those  for  which 
they  are  now  to  be-  paid.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised,'  if,  after  such  another  glorious  cam- 
paign, the  opponents  of  the  ministry  be  chal- 
lenged to  propose  better  measures,  and  be  told 
that  the  money  of  this  nation  can  not  be  more 
properly  employed  than  in  hiring  Hanoverians  to 
eat  and  sleep- 
But  to  prove  yet  more  particularly  that  better 
measures  may  be  taken — that  more  useful  troops 
may  be  retained — and  that,  therefore,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  may  be  expected  to  qjiit  those 
to  whom  he  now  adheres,  I  shall  show  that,  in 
hiring  the  forces  of  Hanover,  we  have  obstruct- 
ed our  own  designs;  that,  instead  of  assisting 
the  Queen  of  Hungary j^ we  have  withdrawn  from 
her  a  part  of  the  allies,  and  have  burdened  the 
nation  with  troops  from  which  no  service  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 
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The  advocate-s  of  the  ministry  have,  on  this 
occasion,  affected  to'  speak  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  not  only  as  if  they 
were  to  be  the  chief  care  of  Great  Britain,  which 
(although  easily,  controvertible)  might,  in  com- 
pliance with  long  pi-ejudices,  be  possibly  admit- 
ted ;  but  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  care  of  Great 
Britain  alone.  These  advocates,  sir,  ha.ve  spolc- 
en  as  if  the  power  of  France  were~  formidable  to 
no  other  people  than  ourselves;;  as  if  no  other 
part  of  the  world  would  be  injured  by  becoming 
a  prey  to  a  universal  monarchy,  and  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  government  of  a  French  deputy ; 
by  being  drained  of  its  inhabitants  only  to  extend 
the  conquests  of  its  masters,  and  to  make  other 
nations  equally  wretched ;  and  by  being  oppressed 
■with  exorbitant  taxes,  levied  by  military  execu- 
tions, and  employed  only  in  supporting  the  state 
of  its  ofipressor*.  They  dwell  upon  the  import- 
ance of  public  faith  and  the  necessity  of  an  exact 
observation^of  treaties,  as  if  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tipn  had  been  signed  by  no  other  potentate  than 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,;  as  if  the  public  faith 
were  to  be  obligatory  upon  ourselves  alone. 

That  we  should  inviolably  observe  our  treat- 
ies— observe  them  althougli  every  other  nation 
should  disregard  ^them;  that  we  should  show  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  mankind,  and  stand,  firm 
jn  the  practice-  of  virtue,  though  we  should  stand 
alone,  I  readily  allow.  I  am,  therefore,''far  from 
advisitig  that  we  should  recede  from  our  stipu- 
lations, whatever  we  may  suffer  in  their  fulfill- 
ment;' or  that  we  should  neglect  the  support  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  however  we  may-be  at 
present  embarrassed,  or  however,  disadvanta- 
geous may  be  its  assertion. 

But  surely,  sir,  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
observe  our  stipulations,  we  ought  to  excite  qther 
pdwei's  also  to  observe  their  own ;  at  the  lesist, 
sir,  we  ought  not  to  assist  in  preventing  them 
from  doing,  so.  But  liow  is  our  present  conduct 
agreeable  to  these  principles  ?  The  Pragmatic 
Sanction  was  guaranteed^  not  oiAy  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
also,  who  (if  treaties  constitute  obligation)  is 
thereby. equally  obliged  to  defend  the  house  of 
Austiria  against  the  attacks  ofany  foreign  pow- 
er, and  to  send  his  proportion  of  troops  for  the 
Queen  of  Hungary's  support.  ' 

Whether  these  trpops  have  been  sent,  those 
whose  province  obliges  them  to  possess  s6me 
knowledge  of  foreign  affaiirs,-are  better  able  to 
inform  the  House  than  myself.  But,  since  we 
have  not  heard  them  mentioned  ii)  this  debate, 
and  since  we  know  by  experience  that  none  of 
the  merits  of  that  Electorate  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  the 
distresses  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  have  yet  re- 
ceived no  alleviation  from  her  alliance  with 
Hanover;  that  her  complaints  have  excited  no 
compassion  at  that  court,  and  that  the  justice  of 
her  cause  has  obtained  no  attention. 

To  what  can  be  attributed  this- negligence  of 
treaties,  this  disregard  of  justice,  this  defect  of 
compassion,  but  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 


those  who  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  hire  and 
to  send  elsewhere  those  troops  which  should 
have  been  employed  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
assistance.  It  is  not  to  be.  imagined,  sir,  that 
his  Majesty  has  more  or  less  regard  to  juslibe. 
as  king  of  Great  Britain,  than  as  Elector  of 
Hanover;  or  that  he  would  not  haTe  sent  his 
proportion  of  troops  to  the  Austrian  army,  had 
not  the  temptation  of  greater  profit  been  laid  in- 
dustriously before  him.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
may  be  urged  against  such  conduct.  For,  can 
we  imagine  that  the  power,  that  the  designs  of 
France,  are  less~  formidable  to  Hanqver  than 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  less  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  Hanover  than  of  ourselves,  that  the 
house  of  Austria  should  be  re-established  it  its 
former  splendor  and  influence,  and  enabled  to 
support  the  liberties  of  Eijrope. against  the  enor- 
mous attempts  at  universal  monarchy  by  France  ? 

If,  therefore,  our  assistance  to  tlie  Queen  pf 
Hungary  be  an  act  of  honesty,  and  granted  in 
consequence  of  treaties,  why  may  it  not  be 
equally  required  of  Hanover  ?  If  it  be  an  act 
ot  generosity,  why  should  this  country  alone  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Ijer  interests  for  those  of  oth- 
ers? or  why  should  the  Elector  of  Hanover  exert 
his  liberality  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  ? 

It  is  now  too  apparent,  sir,  that  this  great, 
this  powerful,  this  mighty  nation,  is  considered 
only  as  a  province  to  a  despicable  Electorate ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  a  scheme  formed 
long  ago,  aiid  invariably  pursued,  these  troops 
are  hired  only  to  drain  this  unhappy  country  of 
its  money.  That  they  ha'^e  hitherto  been  of  no 
use  to  Gi-eat  Britain  or  to  Austria,  is  evident 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  retained  only  for  the  purposes  of  Hano- 
ver. 

How  much  reason  the  transactions  of-alniost 
every  year  have  given  for  suspecting  this  ab- 
surd, ungrateful,  and  perfidious  partiality,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  declare.  I  doubt  not  that  most 
of  those  who  sit  in  this  House  can  recollect  a 
greaS;  number  of  instances  in  point,  from  the 
purchase  of-  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions,  to 
the  contract  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
ratify.  Few,  I  think,  can  have  forgotten  the 
memorable  stipulation  Tor  the  Hessian  troops: 
for  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  which 
we  were  scarcely  to  march  beyond  the  verge 
of  their  own  country  ;  or  the  ever  memorable 
treaty,  the  tendency  of  which,  is  disooveied  in 
the  name.  A  treaty  by  which  we  disunited  om'- 
selves  from  Austria;  destroyed  that  building 
which  we  now  endeavor,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  raise 
again;  and  weakened  the  only  power  to  which 
it  was  our'interest  to  give  .strength. 

To  dwell  oh  all  the  instances  of ^  partiality 
which  have  been  sliown,  und  the  yearly  visits 
which  have  beenpaid^  to  that  delightful  conntry ; 
to  reckon  up  all  the  sums  that  have  been  spent  to 
aggrj^ndize  and  enrich  it,  would  be  an  irksome 
and  invidious  task-^invidious  to  those  who  are 
afraid  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  irksome  to  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  the  dishonor  and 
injuries  of  their  country.     I  shall  not  dwell  far- 
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ther  on  this  itnpleasihg  subject  than  to  express 
my  hope,  that  we  shall  no  longer  suffer  ourselves 
to  be-deoelved  and  oppressed  :  that  we  shall  at 
length  perform  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
the  people  :  and,  by  refusing  to^  ratify  this  con- 
tract, show,  that  however  the  interests  of  Han- 
over have  been  preferred  by  the  ministers,  the 


Parlidraent  pays  no  regard  but  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 


The  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  was  greatly 
increased  throughout  the  coilntry  by  his  resist- 
ance of  this  obnoxious  measure, 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS  OF  THANKS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  DET- 
TINGEN,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DECEMBER  1, 1743.      ; 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  was  the  last  in  which  any  English  monarch  has  appeared  personally  in  the 
fipld.  It  was  fought  near  a  village  of  this  name  in  G-ermany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  between  Mayence 
and  Frankfort,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1743.  The  allied  army,,  cbnsisting-of  about  thirty-seven  thousand  En- 
glish and  Hanoverian  troops,  was  commanded,  at  the  time  of  this  engagement,  by  George  II.  Previous 
to  his  taking  the  command,  it  had  been  brought  by  mismanagemeht  ii;ito  a  perilous  condition,  being  liem- 
med  in  between  the  River  Mayn  on  the  one  side  and  a  range  of  precipitous  hills  on  the  other,  and  there 
reduced  to  great  exti'emities  for  want  of  provisions.  The  Frqnch,  who  occupied  the  opposite  side-  of  the 
Mayn  in  superior  force,  seized  the. opportunity,  and  threw  a  force  of'twenty-three  thousand  men  across  the 
river  to  cut  off  the  advance  of  the  allies  through  the  defile  of  Dettingen,  and  shortly  after  sent  twelve 
thousand  more  into  their  rear,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  retreat.  The- position  of  the  French  in  front 
was  ibiprggnable,  and,  if  they  had  only  retained  it,  the  capture  of  the  entire  allied  ^rmy  would  have  been 
inevitable.  But  the  eagerness  of  Grammont,  who  commanded  the  French  in  that  quarter,  drew  him  off 
from  his  vantage  ground,  and  induced  him  to  give  battle  to  the  allies  gn  more  equal  terms.  When- the 
engagement  <jommenced,  G-eorge  II.,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
and  led  his  troops  on  foot  to  the  charge.  "The  conduct  of  the  King  in  this  conflict,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"deserves  the  highest  praise;  and  It  was  undoubtedly  .through  him  and  through  hia  son  [the  Duke  of 
Cumberland],  far  more  than  through  any  of  his  generals,  that  the  day  was  won^"  The  British  and  Hano- 
verian infantry  vied  with  each  other  unde!*  such  guidance,  and  swept  the  French  forces  before  them  with 
an  impetuosity  which  soon  decided  the  battle,  and  produced  a  complete  rout  of  the  French  ai-my.  The 
exhausted  condition  of  the  allies,  however,  and  especially  their  want  of  provisions,. rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  pursue  the  French,  who  left  (the  field  with  the  loss, of  six  thousand  men. 

The  King,  on  his  return  to  England,'  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  in  person ;  and  in  reply  to  his 
speech,  an  Address  of  Thanks  was  moved,  "  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  to  this  na- 
tion in  protecting  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  amid  imminent  dangers,  in  defpnse  of  the  common  cause 
and  liberties  of  Europe."  In  opposition  to  this  address,  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  following  speeeli.  In.  the  for- 
mer part  of  it,  either  from  erroneous  information  or  prejudice,  he  seems  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  King's 
intrepidity  on  that  occasion.    But  the  main  part  of  the  speech  is  occupied  'vfith  an  examination, 

I.  Of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  policy  (which  was  that  of  the  King)  in  respect  to  the  Q,ueen  of  Hungary 
and  the  balance  of  power. 

II.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  existing  ministry  (that  of  Lord  Carteret)  in  relation  to  these  subjects. 

III.  Of-the  ms^nner  in  which  the  war  in  Germany  had  been  carried  on;  and,  - 

IV.  Of  the  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  the  character  and  conduc|;  of  the  ministry. 

The  speech  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  sufficient  acquaintanoewith  the  history  of  the  times 
to  enter  fully  into  the  qaestions  discussed.  It  is  characterized  by  comprehensive  views  and  profound  re- 
fiedtion  on  the  leading  question,  of  that  day,  the  balance  of  power,  and  by  a  high  sense  of  national  honor. 
It  has  a  continuous  line  of  argument  running  throughout  it ;  and  shows  the  error  of  those  who  imagine 
that  "Lord  Chatham  never  reasoned.' 

SPEECH,  ,&o. 


From  the  proposition  before  the  House,  sir, 
we  may  perceive,  that  whatever  alteration  has 
been,  or  may  be  produced  with  -respect  to  for- 
eign measures,  by  the  late  change  in  administra- 
tion, we  can  expect  none  with  regard  to  our  do- 
mestic affairs.  In  foreign  measures,  indeed,  a 
most  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place. 
From  one  extreme,  our  admii  istration  have  run 
to  the  very  verge  of  another.     Our  former  min- 


ister [Walpole]  betrayed  the  interests  pf  his 
country  by  his  pusillanimity ;  our  present  min- 
ister [Carteret]  would  sacrifice  them  by  his 
Quixotism.  Our  former  minister  was  for  nego- 
tiating with  all  the  world  j  our  present  minister 
is  for  fighting  again.st  all  the  world.  Our  for- 
mer minister  was  for  agreeing  to  every  treaty 
though  never  so  dishonorable ;  our  present  min- 
ister will  give  ear  to  none,  though  never  so  rea 
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sonable.  Thus,  while  both  appear  to  be  extrav- 
agant, this  difference  results  from  their  opposite 
conduct :  that  the  wild  system  of  the  one  roust 
subject  the  nation,  to  a  much  heavier  expendi- 
ture than  was  ever  incurred  by  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  other. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  [Mr. 
Yorke]  was  correct  in  saying,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  we  could  know  nothing,  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  of  the  measures  that  had 
been  parsuedj  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  know  as 
little,  in  that  way,  at  the  end  of  the  session ;  for 
our  new  minister,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  step 
of  his  domestic  conduct,  will  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  put  a  negativp  upon  ev- 
er)' motion  which  may  tend  toward  our  acquir- 
ing any  parliamentary  knowledge  of  our  late 
proceedings.  But  if  we  possess  no  knowledge 
of  these  proceedings,  it  is,  surely j^as  strong  an 
argument  for  our  not  approving,  as  it  can  be  for 
our  not  condemning  them.  Sir,  were  nothing 
relating  to  our  late  measures  proposed  to  be  in- 
sertedrin  our  address  upon  this  occasion,  those 
measures  would  not  have,  been  noticed  by  me. 
But  when  an, approbation  is  proposed,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  knowledge  I  possess,  wheth- 
er parliai^entary  or  otherwise,  in.  order  that  I 
may  join  or  not  in  the  vote  of  approbation.. 
What  though  jny  knowledge  of  our  late  meas- 
ures were  derived  from  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers  alone,  even  of  that  knowledge  I 
must  avail  myself,  when  obliged  to^express  my 
opinion ;  and  when  from  that  knowledge  I  ap- 
prijhend  them  to  be  wrong,  it  is  my  duty,  surely, 
to  withhold  my  approbation.  I  am  bpund  to  per- 
sist in  thus  withholding  it,  till  the  minister  be 
pleased  to  furnish  me  with  such  parliamentary 
knowledge  as  may  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
misinformed.  This  would  be  my  prdper  line  of 
conduct  when,  from  the  knowledge  Ii  possess, 
instead  of  approving  any,  late  measures,  I  think 
it  more  i-eaisonable  to  coffdemn  them.  But  sup- 
posing, sir,  frdm  the  knowledge  within  my  reach, 
that  I  consider  those  measures  to  be  sound,  even 
then  I  ought  not  to  approve,  unless  such  knowl- 
edge can  Warrant  approval.  Now,,  as  no  sort 
of  knowledge  but  a  parliamentary  knowledge 
can  authorize  a  parliamentary  approbation,  for 
this  ^reason  alone  I  ought  to  refuse  it.  If,  there- 
fore, that  which  is  now  proposed  contain  any 
sort  of  approbation,  my  refusing  to  agree  to  it 
contains  no  Censure,  but  is  a  simple  declaration 
that  we  possess  not  such  knowledge  of  past 
measures  as'  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  a  par- 
liamentary approbation.  A  parliamentary  ap- 
probation, sir,  extends  not  only  to  all  that  our 
ministers  have  advised,  but  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  trutli  of  several  facts  which  inquiry 
may  show  to  be  false  ;  of  facts  which,  at  least, 
have  been  asserted  without  authority  and  proof 
Suppose,  sir,'  it'  should  appear  that  his  Majesty 
was  exposed  to  few  or  no  dangers  abroad,,  but 
those  to  which  he  is  daily  liable  at  home,  such 
as  the  overturning  of  his  coach,  or  the  stumbling 
of  his  horse,  would  not  the  address  proposed,  in- 
stead of  being  a  compliment,  be  an  affront  and 


an  insult  to  the  sovereign?  Suppose  it  should 
appear  that  our  ministers  have  shown  no  regard 
to  the  advice  of  Parliament ;  that  they  have  ex- 
erted  their  endeavors,  not  for  the  preservation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  but  to  involve  that  house 
in  dangers  which  otherwise  it  might  have  avoid- 
ed)  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  now 
to  avert.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  a  body 
of  Dutch  troops,  although  they  marched,  to  the 
Rhine,  have  never  joined  our  army.  Suppose  it 
should  appear  that  the  treaty  with  Sardinia  is 
not  yet  ratified  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  or 
that  it  is  one  with  whose  terms  if,  is  impossible 
they  should  comply.  If  these  things  should  ap- 
pear on  inquiry,  would  not  the  address  proposed 
be  most  ridiculously  absurd  ?  Now,  what  as- 
surance have  we  that  all  these  fiots  will  not  turn 
out  as  I  have  imagined  ? 

I.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, it  was  the  interest  of  this  nation,  I  waipovi 
grant,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  should  ''°'''''- 
be  established  in  her  father's  dominions,  and  that 
her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  should  be 
chosen  Emperor.  This  was  our  interest,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  the  best  security  for 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power ;  but 
we  had  no  other  interest,  and  it  Was  one'whioh 
we  had  in  common  with  all  the  poVrers  of  Eu- 
rope, excepting  France.  We  were  not,  there- 
fore, to  .take  upon  us  the  sole  support  of  this  in- 
terest. And,  therefore,  when  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia attacked  Silesia — when  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
laid  claim  to  the  late  Emperor's  succession,  we 
might  have  seen  that  the  establishment  of  ilhe 
Qiieen  of  Hurtgary  in  all  her  father's  dominions 
was  impracticable,  especially  as  the  Dutch  re- 
fused to  interfere,  excepting  by  good  offices. 
What,  then,  ought  we  to  have  done  ?  Since  we 
could  not  preserve  the  whole,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  in  order  to  bring  over  some  of  the  claim- 
ants to  our  side,  we  ought  to  have  advised  her 
to  yield  up  part  ?  Upon  this  we  ought  to  have 
insisted,  and  the  claimant  whom  first  we  should 
have  considered  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  both 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  neutral,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  allies  with  whom  we  could 
treat.  For  this  reason  it  was  certainly  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  advise  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
when  he  first  invaded  Silesia.'  Nay,  not  only 
should  we  have  advised,  we  should  have  insisted 
upon  this  as  the  condition  upon  which  wei  would 
assist  her  against  the  claims  of  others.  To  this 
the  court  of  Vienna  must  have  assented ;  and,  in 
this  case,  whatever  protestations  the  other  claim- 
ants might  have  made,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  would  to  this  day  have  rc- 


■  This,  it  is  now  known,  was  the  course  urged  by 
Walpole  on  the  ftueen  of  Hungary.  He  strongly 
advised  her  to  give  up  Silesia  rather  than  involve 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  She  replied  that, she 
"would  sooner  give  up  her  under  peti^iooat;"  and, 
as  this  pat  an  end  to  tiie  argument,  hg  fcould  d"  noth- 
ing but  giVe  the  aid  which  England  had  promised 
—See  Ooxe's  Walpole  iii.,  148. 
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mained  the  undisturbed  possessor  of  the  rest  of 
her  father's  dominions,  and  that  her  husband,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  -would  have  been  noiy  seated 
onthe  imperial  throne. 

This  salutary  measure  was  not  pursued.  This 
appears,  sir,  not  only  frotn  the  Gazettes,  but  from 
our  parliamentary  knowledge,  ■  For^  from  the 
papers  whitJh  have  been  either  accidentally  or 
necessarily  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears; 
that  instead -of  insisting  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
should  agree  to  the  terms  offered  by  Prussia,  we 
rather  encouraged  the  obstinacy  of  that  court,  in 
rejecting  .them^  We  did  this,  sir,  not  by  our 
memorials  alone,  but  by  his  Majesty's  speech  to 
his  Parliament,  by  the  consequent  addresses  of 
both  houses,  and  by  speeohfes  directed  by  par 
courtiers  against  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  allude, 
sir,  to  his  Majesty's  speech  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1741,  to  the  celebrated  addresses  on  that  occa- 
sion for  guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  Hanover, 
and  for  granting  <£300,000  to  enable  his  Maj- 
esty to  support  the  Queeq  <^f  Hungary;  The 
speeches  made  on  that,  occasion  by  Several  of  our 
favorites  at  court,  and  their  reflections  on  the 
King  of  Prussia,  must  be  freTsh  in  the  rriemory  of 
all.  All  must  remember,  tpo,  that  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  was  not  then,  nor  for  some  nionths  aft- 
er, attacked  by  any  one  prince  in  Eurbpe  ex- 
eepting  the  King  of  Prussia.  She  must,  there- 
fore, have  supposed  that  both  the  court  and  na- 
tion of  Gxeat  Britain  were  resolved  to  support 
her,  not  only  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
against  all  the  world.  "VVe.cian  not,  t,hereforef 
be  surprised  that  the  court  of  Vienna  evinced  an 
unwillingness  tp  part  vrith  so  plenteous  a  cpnn- 
try  as  that  claimed  by  thte  King  of  Prussia — the 
lordship  of  Silesia. 

Bat,  sir,  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  had  we 
promised  our  assistance  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, but  we  had  actually  commenced  a  negofi- 
ation  for  a  powerful  alliance  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  lor  dividing  his  dominions  among 
the-  allies.  We  had  solicited,  not  only  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  but  also  the  Muscovites  and  the 
Dutch,  to  form  parts  of  this,  alliance.  We  had 
taken  both  Danes  and  Hessians  into  our  pay,  in 
support  of  this  alliance.  Nay,  even  Hanover 
had  subjected  herself  to  heavy  expenses  on  this 
occasion,  by  adding  a  force  of  nearly  one  third 
to  the  army  she  had  already  on  foot.  This,  sir, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  extraordinary  expense 
which  Hanover  had  incurred  since  her  fortunate 
conjunction,  with  England ;  the  ;first,  I  say,  not- 
withstanding the  great  acquisitions  sh^  has  made, 
and  the  many  heavy  expenses  in  which  England 
has  been  involved  upon  her  sole  account. 

If,  therefore,  the  Qiieen  of  Hungary  \j'as  ob-i 
stinate  in~  regard  to  the  claims  of  Prussia,  her 
obstinacy  must  be  ascribed  to  ourselves.  To  us 
must  be  imputed  those  misfortunes  which  she 
subsequently  experienced.  It  was  easy  to  prom- 
ise her  our  assistance  while  tbe  French  .seemed 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  Gferraany-  It 
was  safe  to  engage  in  schemes  for.  her  support, 
and  for  the  .enlargement  of  the  Hanoverian  do- 
'  minions,  because  Prussia  could  certainly  not  6p- 
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pose  an  equal  resistance  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary alone,  much  less  so  to  that  Queen  when 
supported  by  Hanover  and  the  whole  power  of 
Great  Britain.  During  this  posture  of  affairs,  it 
was  safe  for  us,  I  s^y, .it  was  safe  for  Hanover, 
to  promise  assistance  and  to  concert  sehenjes  in 
support  of  the  Queen  of  Hungai-y.  But  no  soon- 
er did  France  comiB,  forward  than  our  schemes 
were  at  an  end,  qur  promise?  forgotten.  The 
skfety  of  Hanover  was  th?n  involved,  and  En- 
gland, it  seems,  i?  not  to  be  bound  by  promises, 
npr  engaged  in  scheimes,  which,  by  possibility, 
may  endanger  or  distress  the  Electorate !  From 
this  time,  sii-,' we  thought  no  more  of  assisting 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  excepting  by  granjs 
which  were  made  by  Parliament.  These,  in- 
deed, Pur  ministers  did  net  ppppse,'  because  they 
ccntrive  to  make  a  jbb  of  every  parliamentary 
grant.  But  frorii  the  miserable  inactivity  in 
which  we  allowed  the  Danish  and  Hessian  troops 
to  remain,  notwithstanding  that  they*  received 
our  pay;  and  from  the  insult  tamely  submitted 
to  by  our  squadrpn  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
must  cpnclude  that  our  ministers,  from  the  time 
the  French  interfered,  resolved  not.  to  aissist  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  by  land  or  s^a.  Thus,  hav- 
ing drawn  that  princess  fprward  pn  the  ice  by 
Pur  promises,  we  left  her  to  reWeat  as  she  could. 
Thus  it  was,  sir,  that  the  Duke  of  Bayaria 'be- 
came Emperor^'  Thus  it  -was  that  the  hpuse 
of  Austria  was  stripped  of  great  piirt  of  its  do- 
minions, and  -vras  in  the  utmost  danger  pf  being 
Stripped  ef  all,  had  France  been  bent  pn  its  de- 
struction. Sir,  the  house  of  Austria  was  saved 
by  the  policy  of  France,  -^I'hp  wished  to  i;educe, 
but  not  absolutely  tp  destrpy  it.  Had  Austria 
been  ruined,  the  ppwer  pf  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  elected  Emperor,  would  have  ris- 
en higher  th^n  was  consistent  with  tjie  interests 
of  France.  It  was  the  object  of  France  to  fo- 
ment divisions  among  the  iprinces  of  Germa.ny, 
to  reduce  them  by  mutual  strife,  and  then  to  ren7 
der  the  houses  of-  Bavaria,  Austria,  and'  Saxony 
nearly  equal  by  partitions.  ;  ' 

It  was  this  ppHcy  which  restrained  the  French 
frpm  sending  sp  powerful  an  army  intp  Gei'many 
as  they  might  etherwise  have  sent.  And  then, 
thrpugh  the  bad  cpnduet  pf  their  generals,  and 
through^the  skill  and  bi?3.very  of  the  officers  and 
trppps  pf  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  a  great  imprpve- 
ment  in  her  affairs  was  effected.  ,  This  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  late  changes  in  our  admin- 
istration I  and  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  ori- 
gin of  those  measures  whjch  are  now  proceed- 
ing, and  the  situation  of  Eurppe  at  that  particu- 
lar tiijtie,  February,  1742.  But,  before  I  enter 
upon  that  consideration,  I  must  lay  this  down  as 
a  maxim  to  be  ever  pbserved  by  this  natien,  that, 
although  it  be  our  own  interest  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  in  Eurppe,  yet,  as  we  are  the 
most  rempte  frpm  danger,  we  have  the  least  rea- 
spn  to  be  jealojus  as  to  the'  adjustment  of  that  bal- 
ance, and  should  be  the  last  to  take  alarm  pn  its 

"  The  Dulie  of  Bavaria  was  elected  Emperor  on 
the  12th  of  Februai-y,  1742. 
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aoeoont.  Now  the  balance  of  power  may  be 
supported,  either  by  the  existence  of  one  single 
potentate  capable  of  opposing  and  defeating  the 
ambitious  designs  of  France,  or  by, a  well-con- 
nected confederacy,  adequate  to  the  same  intent. 
Of  these  two  Biethodfi,  the  first,  when  praotioa- 
Jble,  is  the  most  eligible,  because  on  ths^t  method 
we  may  mpst  safely  rely ;  but  y^hen  it  can  not 
be  resorteS  to,  the  whole,  address  of  our  ministers 
and  plenipotentiaries  should  tend  to  establish  the 
second.  J 

The  wisdom  of  the  njaxlm,  sir,  tp  which  I 
have  adverted,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
consider,  that  when  the  J)Owers  upon  the,  Conti- 
nent, apply  to  us  to  join  them  in  a  war  against 
France,  we  may  take  What  share  in  the  war  we 
think  fit.  When  we,  on  t£e  contrary,  applj,,to 
them,  they  will  prescribe  to  us.  However  some 
gentlemen  may  affect  to  alarm  theAiselves  or 
others  by  alleging  the -dependency  of  all' the  Eu^ 
ropean  powers  upon  France,  of  this  we  may  rest 
assur^,  thatwhefl  thpsj  pq weirs,  are  rea'lly  threat- 
ened with  such  dependency,  they  will  unite  among 
thems^lvesj  and  call  iiponus  also  to  prevent  it. 
Nay,  sit,  ^ould,  eVen  that  dependence  imper- 
ceptibly ensue  j  so  soon  as  they  perceived  it, 
they  woqld  unite  among  themselves,  and  call  us 
to  join  the  confederacy  iy  which  it  might  be 
-shaken  oBT.  ,Thns  we  can  never  be  reduced  to 
stand  single  in  support  of  the  balance  of  power ; 
nor  can  we  be  compelled  to  call  upon  our  con- 
tinental ijeighbors  forsuoh  purpdse,  unless  when 
our  ministers  have  an  interest  in  pi'ctending  and 
asserting  imaginary  dangers.      ~         '     ' 

The  posture  .of  Europe  since  the  time  of  tjie 
Romans  is  wonderfully  changed.  '  In  thosetimes 
each  country  was  divided  into  many  sovereign- 
ties. It  was  then  impossible  for  the  people  of 
any  one  country  to  unite  ampng  themselves,  and 
much'  more  impossible  for  two  or  three  large 
countries  to  combine  in  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  enormous  power  of  Rome.  But  such 
confederacy  is  very  practicable  now,  and  may 
always  be  efTected  wheWvfer  France,  or  any  one 
ofthe  powers  of  Europe,  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
dave  the  rest:  I  have  sAid,  sir,  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  mety  be  maintained  as  se- 
curfely  by  a  confederacy  as  it  can  be  by  opposing 
any  one  rival  j)ower  to  the  power  of  France. 
Now,  let' us  examine  to  which  of  these  two 
methods  we  pught  to  have  resorted  in  February, 
1742.  The  injperial,  diadem  was  then  fallen 
from  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  'althou|Th  the , 
troops  pf^  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  met  with 
soiae  success  xlurjng  the  winter,  that  sovereign 
was  still  stripped  of  great  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  power  'of  that  bouse  was  there- 
fore greatly  infSridf  to  what  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  late  emperor's  dea.th;  and  still  more  in- 
ferior to  what  it  had  been  in  1716,  when  we 
considered  it  necessary^to  add  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia to  its  former  acquisitions,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  a  match  for  France.  Besides  this,  there 
existed' in  1742  a  vei'y  powerful  confederacy 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  while  no  jealousy 
was  harbored  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  against 


the  ambition  of  France.  For  France,  althotjgb 
she  had  assisted  in  depressing  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, had.shown  no  design  of  increasing  her  own 
dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  haughty  de- 
meanor of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  height  to 
which  that  bouse  had  been  raided,  excited  a  spirit 
of  disgijst  and  jealousy,  in  the  prinpes^  of  Ger- 
many.  That  spirit  first  manifested  itself  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,, and  at  this  very  time  prevailed 
not  only  there,  but  jn  most  of  the  German  sov- 
ereignties. Under  such  circumstances,  however 
vvpak  and  erroneous  our  ministers  might  be,  they 
could  not  possibly  think  of  restoring- the  house  of 
Austria  to  its  former  splendor  and  power.  They 
epuld  not  possibly  oppose  thftt  single. house  as  a 
rival  to  France,.  No  power  in,. Europe  would 
have  cordially  assisted  theni  in  ^that  scheme 
They  woiild  have  had  to  pope,  not  only  with 
France  an(i  Spain,  but  with  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  whom  Austria  had  be- 
come obnoxious. 

In  these  circumstances,  wha;t  was.  this  nation 
to  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  establish  the  balance 
of  poweT  in  Europe  upon  the  singlepdwer  of  the 
hpnse  of  .Austria,  Surely,  tjieh,  sir,  it  was  our 
busiiiess  to  tliink  of  restoj'ing  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  possible  by  our  good  offices,  in 
order  to  establish  a  confederacy  .sufficient  to  op- 
pose France,  should  she  afterward  discover  any- 
ambitious,  intentions.,.  It  was  now  hpt  so  much 
our  business  to  prevent  the  lessening  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  it  was  to  biripg  about 
a  speedy  reconciliation  between  the  prinoes  of 
Germany ;  to  take  care  that  France  should  get 
as  little  by-  the  treaty  of  peace  as  she  said  she 
expected  .by  the  war.  J'liis,  I  say,  should  have 
been  our  chief  concern  ;  because  the  preserva- 
tiPt)  of  the  balance  of  power  was  now  no  longer 
to  depend  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  bjut  upon 
the  joint  power  of  a  confederacy  then  to  be 
formed  j  and  till  tl\e  princes  of  Germany  were 
reconciled  among  themselves,  there  was  scarcer 
ly,  a  possibility  of  forming  such  a  confederacy. 
If  we  had  made  this  our  scheme,  the  Dutch 
would  have  joined  heWtily  in  it.  The  German- 
ic body  would  have  joined  in  it ;  arid  the  peace 
of  Germany  might  nave  been  resfored  withqiit 
putting  this  naticn  tp  any  expfense,  or- diverting 
us  froH}  the  prosecution  of/bpr  just  and  neces- 
sary war  against  Spain,  in  case  our  differences 
with  that  nation  could  not  have  been  adjusted 
by  tlie  treaty  for  restoring  tlje  peace  of  Ger^ 
many!  •    ' 

II.  ^ut  our  new  minister,  as  I  have  said,  ran 
into  an  extreme  quite  opposite  to  that  of  ,cnrie«iv 
the  old.  Our  former  minister  thought  .P"'"" 
,of  nothing  but  negotiating  when  he  ought  to 
-have  thought  of  nothing  but  war ;  the , present 
minister  has  thought  of  nothing  but  war,  or  at 
least  its  resemblance,  when  ^e  ought  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  negptiatibti. 
,  A  resolution  was  taken,  and  preparations  were 
made,  for  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  Flanders, 
even  "before  we  had  any  hopes  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  deserting  his  alliance  with  France, 
and  without  our  being  called  on'  to  do  so  by  any 
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one  power  in  Europe.  I  say,  sir,  by  any  one 
power  in  Europe;  lor  I  defy  our  ministers  to 
show  that  even  the  Queen  of  Hungary  desired 
any.  such  thing  before  it  was  resolved  on.  I 
believe  some  of  her  ministers  were  free  etiough 
to  declare  that  the  money  those  troops  cost 
would  have  done  her  much  more  service ;  and  I 
am  sure  we  were  so  far  from  being  called  on 
by  the  Dutob  to  do  so,,  that  it  was  x-esolved  on 
without  their  ppticipatioh,  and  the  measures 
carried  into  execution,  I  believe,  expressly  cpn- 
trary  to  their  adviee.  ^ 

Thjs  resolution,  sir,  was  so  far  from  having 
any  influence  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  lie 
continued  firm  to  bis  alliance  with  France,,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Czaslau  after  he  knew  such 
a  resolutiqn  was  taken.  If  he  had  continued 
firm  in  the  same  sentiments,  I  am  very  sure  our 
troops  neither  would  nor  could  have  been  of  the 
least  service  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  But  the 
battle  of  Czaslau  fully  convinced  him  that  the 
Freneh  designed  chiefly  to  play  one  German 
prince  against  anothei;',  in  order  to  weaken  both  ;\ 
and  perhaps  he  had  before  this  discovered,  that, 
according  to  the  French  scheme,  his  share  of 
Silesia  was  not  to  be  so  considerable  as  he  ex- 
pected. These  considerations,  and  not  the  elo- 
quence or  address  of  any  of  our  m^iniste^s,  in- 
clined him  to  come  to\an  -agreement  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  As  she  was  now  convinced 
that  she  could  not  depend  upon  our  promises, 
she  readily  agteed  to  his  terms,  though  his  de- 
mands were  now,  much  more  exfyavaganl  than 
they  were  at  first;  and,  what  is  worse,  they 
were  now  unaccompanied  with  any  one  promise 
or  consideration,  except  that  of  a  neutrality ; 
whereas  his  first  demands  were  made  palatable 
by  the  tender  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  by 
the  promise  of  his  utmost  assistance,  not  only  in 
supporting  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  in  rais- 
ing her  husband,  the  Diike  of  Lorraine,  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Nay,  originally,  he  even  in- 
sinuated that  he  Xfould  embrace  the  firSt  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  procuring  her  house  a,n  equiv- 
alent for  whatever  part  of  Silesia  she  should  re- 
sign to  ,hira. 

This  aecommodation  between  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  aiid  that  which 
soon  after  followed  between  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Sajcony,  produced  a  very  great, alteration  fn  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  But,  as  these  last  powers 
promised  nothing  but  a:  neutrality,  and  as  the 
Dutch  absolutely  i-efused  to  join,  either  wifh  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  or  with  ourselves,  in  any  of- 
fensive measures!  against  France,  it  was  still  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  restoring  the  house  of 
Austria  to  such  power  as  to  render  it  a  match 
-  for  the  power  of  France.  We  ought,  therefore, 
still  to  have  thought  only  of  negotiation,  in  order 
to  restore  the  peace  of  Germany  by  an  accom- 
modation between  her  and  Ih?  Emperor.  The 
distresses  to  whiph  the  Bavarian  and  French  ar- 
mies in  Geripany  were  driven  furnished  us  with 
such  an  opportuiiity  :  this  we  ought  by  all  means 
to  have 'embraced,  and  to  have  insisted  on  the 
Queen  of  Hungary's  doing  the  same,  under  the 


pain  of  being  entirely  deserted  by  us.  A  peace 
was  offered  both  by  the  Emperor  fiijd  the  French, 
upon  the  terms  of  ult  possidetis,  with  respect  to 
Germany ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  can  not  com- 
prehend, we  were,so  farfrom  acjvising  th^  Queen 
of  Hungary  to  accept,  that  I  believe  we  advised 
her  to  reject  it. 

This,, sir,  was  a  conduct  in  our  ministers  so 
very  extraordinary,  so  directly  opposite  to  the 
interest  of  this  nation,  and  the  security  of  the 
balance  of  power,  that  I  can  suggest, to  myself 
no  one  reasibn  for, it,  but  that  they  were  resolved 
to  put  this  nation  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians.  This  {  am  afraid 
was  the  true  mo)i*e  with  oW  new  ministers  for 
all  the  warlike  measures  they  resolved  pn.  Noth.> 
ing  would  now  satisfy  us  but  a  conquest  of  Alsaoe 
and,  Lorraine  in,  order  to  give  them  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  as  an  equivalent '^for  what  she  had 
lost.  And  this  we  resolved  on,  or  at  leaist  pre- 
tended to  resplye  on,  at  a  time  when,  France  and 
Prussia  were  in  Close  conjunction ;  at  a  time 
vKhen  no  one  of  the  powers  o{  Europe  opuld  as- 
si,st  us ;  at  a  tinie  when  none  of  theni  entertained 
a  jealousy  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  France ; 
and  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many were  so  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  hpuse 
of  Austria,  that  we  bad  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  most  considerable  of  these  would 
join  against  us,  in  case  we  should  meet  with  any 
success.  1 

Sir,  if  our  ininisters  ^yere  really  serious  in  this 
scheme,  it  was  one  of  the,  most  rom^mtic  that 
ever  entered  the  head  of  an  English  Quixote. 
But  if  they  made  it  Qpjy  a  pretext  for  putting 
this  nation  to  the  expense  pf  maintaining  six- 
teen thousand  Hanoverians,  or  of  acquiring  some 
new  territory  for  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  I 
am  sure  jio  British  J^puse  of  Commons  can  ap- 
prove their  conduct.  .  It  is  absurd,  sir,  to  say 
tha.t  we  could  not  advise  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
to  accept  of  the  terms  offered  Jbj  the  Emperor 
,and  France,  at_a  time  when'  thei.i:  troops  were 
cooped  up  in  the  ,city  of  Prague,  and' when  the 
terms  were  offered,  with,ia  view  only  to  get  their 
troops  at  liberty,  and  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  attack  her  with  more  vigor.  This,  I  say, 
is  absurd,  because,  had  she  accepted  the  terms 
proposed,  she  might  have  had  them  guaranteed 
by  the  Dutch,  by  the  German  body,  and  by  all 
the  powerful  princes  of  Germany ;  \yhich  would 
have  brought  all  thfese  powers  intp  a  confpderacy 
with  us  against  the  Emperor  and  France,  if  they 
had  aftervvard  attacked  her  in  Germany  ;  .and  all 
of  them,  but  especially  th?  Dutch,  ^anit^he  King 
-of  Prussia,  would  have  been  ready  to  join  us,  had 
the  French  attacked  her  in  Flanders.  It  is 
equally  absurd  to  ^ay' that  she  could  not  accept 
of  these  terms,  because  they  contained  nothing 
for  the  security  of  her  dominions  in  Italy.  ,'For 
suppose  the  war  had  opntihued  in  Italy,  if  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  had  been  safe  upon  the  side 
of  Germany,  she  could  have  jioured  such  a  num- 
ber of  troops  into  Italy  as  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  and  Jefiiaf  all  the  arhiies  that 
both  the  French  and  Spaniards  could  send  to  and 
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maintain  in  that  country ;  since  we  Could,  by  our 
superiof  fleets,  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards-  to  maintain  great  armies 
in  that  country. 

No  other  reason  can  therefore  be  assigned  for 
the  Queen  of  Hungary's  refusal  of  the  terms 
proposed  to  her  for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany  than  this  alone,-  that  we  had  promised 
to  assist  her  so  effectually  as  to  ena^)le  her  to 
conquer  a  part  of  Fralnce,  by  way  of  equivt^lent 
for  what  she  had  lost-  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Such  assistance  it  was  neither  our  interest  nor 
in  our  power  to  give,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  Europe.  I  am  really  surprised  that 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  came  to  trust  a  second 
time  to  our  promises ;  for  I  may  venturei  to 
prophesy  that  she  will  find  herself  again  deceiv- 
ed. We  shall  put  ourselves  to  a  vast  unneces- 
sary expense,  as  we  did  whein  she  was  first  at- 
tacked by  Prtissia;  and  without  being  able  to 
raise  a  jealousy  in  the  other  powers  of  Eurctpe, 
we  shall  give  France  a  pretense  for  conquering 
Flanders,  which,  otherwise,  she  would  not  have 
done.  _  We  may  bring  the  Queen  of  Hungary  a 
second  time  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and 
leave  her  there  ;  for  that  we  certainly  shall  do, 
as  soon  as  Hanover  comes  to  be  a  second  time 
in  danger.  From  all  which  I  must  conclude, 
that  our  present  scheme  of  politics  is  ifundament- 
ally  wrong,  and  that  the  longer  we  continue  to 
build  upon  such  a  foundation,  the. more  danger- 
ous it  will  be  for  us.  The  whole  fabriij  will  in- 
volve this  unfortunate  nation  in  its  ruins. 

III.  But  now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  we  have 
cohiiuct  of  prosecuted  this  scheme,  bad  as  it  is,  dur- 
thewar.  jj,g  jj^g  last  campaiCTU.  As  this  nation 
rnust  bear  the  chief  part  of  tiie  expense,  it  was 
certainly  our  business  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
all  possible  vigor ;  to  come  to  action  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  push  every  advantage  to  the  ut- 
most.' Since  we,  soon  found  that  we  could  not 
attack  the  French  upon  the  side  of  Flanders, 
why  were  our  troops  sb  long  riiarching  ,into 
Germany?  Or,  indeed,  I  should  ask,  why  our 
armies, were  not  first  asscmbleci  in  that  country? 
Why  did  they  continue  so  long  inactive  upon  the 
Mayn  ?  If  our  army  was  not  nunierous  enough 
to  attack  the  French,  why  were  the  Hessians 
left  behind  for  some  time  in  Flanders  ?  .  Why 
did  we  not  send  over  twenty  thousand  of  those 
regular  troops  that  were  lying  idle  here  at 
honie  ?  How  to  answer  all  those  questions  1 
can  not  tell ;  but  it  is  certain  we  never  thought 
of  attacking  the  French  army  in  oup  neighbor- 
hood, and,  I  believe,  expected  very  little  to  be 
attacked  ourselves.  Nay,  I  doubt  mupji  if  any, 
action  would  have  happened  during  the  whole 
campaign,  if  the  French  haJnot,  by  the  misoour 
duct  of  some  one  or  other  of  our  generals,  caught 
our  army  in  a' hose-net,  from  which  it  could  not 
have  escaped,  had  all  the  French  generals  ob- 
served the  direction  of  their  commander-in-chief ; 
had  they  thought, only  of  guarding  and  fortifying 
themselves  in  Jhe  defile  [DettingenJ,  and  not  of 
marching  up  to  attack  our  troops..  Thank  God, 
sir,  the  courage  of  some  of  the  French  generals 


got  the  better  of  their  discretion,  as  well  as  pf 
their  military  discipline.  This  made  them  at- 
tack, instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked ;  and  then, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  English  foot,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  their  own,  they  met  with 'a  severe  re- 
pulse, which  put  thfeir  whole  army  into  confu- 
sion, and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion  across  the,  Mayn.  Our  army  thus  escaped" 
the  snare  into  which  they  had  been  led,  and  was 
enabled  to  pursue  its  retreat  to  Hanau.     , 

This,  sir,  was  a  signal  advantage ;  bat  was  it 
followed  up  ?  Did  we  press  upon  the  en^my  in 
their  precipitate  retreat  across  a  great  river, 
where  many  of  them  must  have  been  lost  had 
they  been  closely  pursued?  Did  we  endeavor 
to  take  the  least  advantage  of  the  confusion  into 
which  their  rinexpeoted  repulse  had  thrown 
them  ?  No,  sir ;  the  ardor  of  the  British  froops 
was  restrained  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Hano- 
verians;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  we 
ourselves  ran  away  in  the  night  with  such  haste 
that  we  left  all  our  wounded  to  the  mercy  and 
care  Of  the  enemy,  who  had  the  honor  of  bury- 
ing  our  dead  as  well, as  their  own.  This  action 
may,  therefore,  on  our  side,  be  called. a  fortunate 
escape ';  I  shall  never  give  my  consent  to  honor 
it  with  the  name  of  victory. 

After  this  escape,  sir,  our  army  was  joined  by 
a  very  large  re-enforcement.  -  JDid  this  revive 
our  courage,  or  urge  us  oh  to  give  battle  ?  Not 
in  the  least,  sir;  though  the  French  continued 
for  some  time  upon  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine!,' 
we  never  offered  to  attack  them,  or^to  give  them 
the  least  disturbance.'  At  last,  upon  Prince 
Charles's  ■approach  with  the  Austrian  army,  the 
French  not  onljr  repassed  the  Rhine,  but  retired 
quite  out  of  Germany.  And  as  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  allied  army  might  then  have  jom- 
ed,  and  might  both  have  passed  the  Rhine  witH- 
out  opposition  at  Mentz,  or  almqst  any  where 
in  the  Palatinate,  it  was- expected  that  both  ar- 
mies would  have  marched  together  into  Lor- 
raine, or,  in  search  of  the  French  army,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  a  battle.  Instead  of  this,  sir, 
Prince  Charles  marched  up  the  Gerinan  side  of 
the  Rhine-^to  do  what?  To  pa,ss  that  great 
river,  iri  the  sight  of  a  French  army  equal  '" 
number  to  his  own,  which,  without  some  extra- 
ordinary neglect  in  the  French,  was  impractica- 
ble ;  and  so  it  was  found  by  experience.  Thus 
the  whole  campaign  upon  that  side  was  con- 
sumed in  often  attempting  what  so  often  appear- 
ed to  be  impracticable. 

On  the  other  side; — I  mean  that  of  the  allied 
army — was  there  any  thing  of  consequence  per- 
formed ?  I  know  of  nothing,  sir,  but  that  of 
sending  ^  party  of  hussars  into  Lorraine  with  a 
manifesto.  The  army,  indeed,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Hentz,  and  marched  up  to  the  French  lines 
upon  the  frontier  of  Alsace,  but  never  offered  to 
pass  those  lines  until  the  French  had  abandoned 
them,  I  believe  with  a  design  to  draw  our  army 
into  some  snare ;'  'for,  upon'. the  return  of  the 
French  toward  tljose' lines,  we  retired  with  much 
greater  haste  than  we  had  advanced,  though  the 
Dutch  auxiliaries  were  then  come  up  and  pre- 
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tended,  at  least,  to  be  ready  to  join  our  army. 
I  have  heard,  however,  that  they, found  a  pre- 
text for  never  coming  into  the  line  ;  and  I  doubt 
much  if,th«y  would  have  marched  with  us  to  at- 
tack the  French  army  in  their  own  territories, 
br  to  invest  any  of  the  fortified  places ;  for  I  must 
observe  that  the  French  lines  upon  the  Queioh 
were  not  all  of  thetti.  within  the  territories  of 
France.  But  suppose  this  Dutch  detachment' 
had  been  ready  to  march  with  us  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  own  territories,  or  to  invest  some 
of  their  fortified  places,  I  can  not  join  fn  any 
congratulation  upon  that  event ;  for  a  small  de- 
tachment of  Dutch  troops  can  neyer  enable  us 
to  execute  the  vast  scheme  we  have  undertaken. 
The  whole  force  of  that  republic  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purptjse,  because  we  should 
have  the  majority  of  the  empire  against  us ;  and, 
-therefore,  if  the  Dutch  bad  joined  totis  viribn^ 
in  our  scheme,  instead  of  congratulating,  I  should 
liave  bemoaned  their  running  mad  by  our  exam- 
ple, and  af.our  instigation. 

ly.  Having  now  briefly  examined  our  "past 
Prospect,  for  conduot,  from  the  few  remarks  I  have 
ii>e  fuiure.  ^ade,  I  believe,  sir,  it  will  appear  that, 
supposing  our  scheme  to  be  in  itself  possible  and 
pi;acticable,  we  have  no  reason. to  hope  for  suc- 
cess if  it  be  not  proseeuted  with  more  vigor  and 
with  better  conduct  than  it  was  during  the  last 
campaign.  While  we  continue  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  scheme,  whoever  may  lose,  the  Han- 
overians will  be  considerable  gainers.  They 
will  draw  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly  from  this  nation  over  and  above  what 
they  have  annually  drawn,  ever  since  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  united  under  the  same 
sovereign  with  ourselves.  But  we  ought  to  con- 
siders—even the  Hanoverians  ought  to  considei" 
-r-that  this  nation  is  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  an  expensive  war  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  it  did  i^i  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
We  may  fund  it  out  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ; 
but  the  public  debt. is  now  so  large  that,  if  we 
go  on  adding  millions  to  it  every  year,  our  credit 
will  at  last  .{sooner,  I  fear,  than  some  among  us 
may  imagine)  certainly  be  undone ;  and  if  this 
misfortune  should  occur,  neilher  Hanover  nor 
any  other  foreign  state  would  bi  able  to  draw 
another  shilling  from  the  country.  A  stop  to 
our  public  credit  would  put  an  end  to  our  paper 
currency.  A  universal  bankruptcy  woijld  en- 
sue, and  all  the  little  ready'  money  left  among 
us  would  be  locked  up  in  iron  chests,  or  hid  in 
by-corners  by  the  happy  possessors.  It  would 
then  be  impossible  to  raise  our  taxes,  and  conse- 
quently impossible  to  maintain  either  fleets  or 
armies.  Our  troops  abroad  would  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  any  prince  that  could 
maintain  them,  and  our  troops  at  home  would  be 
obliired  to  live  upon  free  quarter.  But  this  they 
could  not  do  long  ;  for  the  farmer  would  neither 
sow  nor  reap  if  he  foimd  his  produce  taken  fro;n 
him  by  the  starving  soldier.  In  these  circum- 
stances, 1  must  desire  the  real  friends  of' our 

3  With  all  their  forccB, 


present,  happy  establishment  to  consider  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  Pretender's 
landing  among  us  at  the  head  of  a  French  army. 
Would  he  nbt  be  loojced'  upon  by  most  men  as  a 
savior?  Would  not  the  majority  of  the  people 
join  with  him,  in  order  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
those  that  had  brought  it  into  such  confusion? 
This  danger,  sir,. is,  I  hope,  imaginary,  but  I  am 
sure  it  i?  far  from  being  so  iraagihary  as  that 
which  has  been  held  out  in  this  debate,  the  dan- 
ger pfall  the  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
being  brought  under-such  a^  slavish  dependence 
upon  France  as  to  join  with  her  in  conquering 
this  island,  or ,  in  bringing  it  under  the  same 
slavish  dependence  with  themselves. 

I  had  almost  forgotten,  sir-  (I  wish  future  na- 
tions may  forget),  to  'mention  the  Treaty  of 
Worms.*  I  wish  that  treaty  coilld  be  erased 
from  our  annals  and  our  records,  so,  as  never  to 
be  mentio^ied  hereafter :  for  that  treaty,  with  its 
appendix,  the  convention  that  followed,  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive,  unjust,  and  absurd  that  was 
ever  concjluded.  By  thUt  treaty  we  haye  taken 
upon  ourselves  a  burden  whieh  I  think  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  support ;  we  JiaVe  engaged  in 
such  an  act  of  injustice  toward  Genoa  as  must 
alarm  all  Europe,  and  give  to  the  French  a  most 
signal  advantage.  From  this,  sir,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  will  see  what, regard  we  have  to  jus- 
tice when  we  think  that  the  power  is  on  our  side ; 
most  of  them,  therefore,  will  probably  join  with 
France  in  curtailing  our  power,  or,  at  least,  in 
preventing  its  increase,     j 


*  The  Treaty  of  Worms  was  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance,  cbncluded  on  the  Hd  of  Septembe/, 
1743,  between  England,  Austria,  and  Sardinia'.'  By 
it  the  Q,neeh  of  Hungary  agreed' td  transfer  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  the,  city  and  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Plaoentia,  the  Vigevanesco,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pa- 
via,  and  the,  county  of  Anghiera,  as  ,weU  as  her 
claims  to  the  marquisate  of  Finals,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Genoese  by' the  late  Emperor  Charles 
'VT.  for  the  sum  of  400,000  golden  crowns,  for  which 
it  bad  been  previously  mortgaged.  -  The  £lueen  of 
Hungary  also  engaged  to  maintain  30,000  men  in 
Italy,  to  be  commanded  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  £300,000  for 
the  cession  of  Finale,  and  to  furnish  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £200,006,  on. the  condition  that  the  King  of 
Sa),'dinia  shbuld  employ  45,000  men.  In  addition  to 
sUpplying^these  sums.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  send 
a  strpng  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  act  in 
tioncert  with  the  allied  forces.  By  a  separate  and 
secret  convention,  agreed  to  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  treaty,  but  which  was  never  ratified 
nor  publicly  avowe^,  it  was  stipulated  that  Great 
Britain  should 'pay  to  the  dueen  of  Hungary  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  £300,000,  not  merely  during  the  war, 
but  so  long  "  as  the  nedessity  of  her  affairs  should 
require."  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Worms  rela- 
tive to  the  "cession  of  the  marquisate  of  I'inale  to 
Sardinia  were  particularly  unjust  to  the  Genoese, 
since  that  territory  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  fourth  article  of  the  ,  Quadruple  Alliance,  con- 
cluded on  the  2d  of  August,  1718,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria',  and  Holland. — Coxe's  Aus- 
tria, diap.  civ.  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  231.  Belsham's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
82,  et  seg. 
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The  alliance  of  Sardinia  and  its  assistance 
may,  1  admit,  be  of  great  ase  to  us  in  defeating 
the  designs  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy.  But  gold 
itself  may  be  bought  too  dear^  and  I  fear  we 
shall  find  the  purchase  we  have  made  to  be  but 
precarious,  especially  if  Sardinia  should  be  at- 
tacked by  France  as  well  as  by  Spain,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  our  present  scheme  of 
polities.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  hope  there  is 
not  any  gentleman,  nor  even  any  mmlster,  who 
expects  that  I  should  declare  my  satisfaction  that 
this  tfeaty  has  been  concluded. 

It  is  Very  surprising,  sir,,  to  hear  gentlenien 
talk  of  the  great  advantages  of  unanimity  in' our 
proceedings,  wrhen,  at  the  time,  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  pi-event  unanimity.  If  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  had  intended  that  what  he  pro- 
posed should  be  unanimously  agreed  to,  he  would 
hkve  returned  to  "the  ancient  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment which  some  of  his  new  friends  have,  on 
former  occasions,  so  often  recommended.  It  is 
a  new  doctrine  to  pretend  that  we  ought  in  our 
address  to  return  feome  sort  of  answer  to  every 
thing  mentioned  in  his  Majesty's  speech.'  It  is 
a  doctrine  that  has  prevailed  only  since  our  Par- 
liaments began  to  look  more  like  French  thaii 
English  Parliaments ;  and  now  we  pretend  to  be 
such  enemies  of  France,  I'  supposed  we  should 
have  laid  aside  a  doctrine  which  the  very  meth- 
od of  proceeding  ia  Pat'liament  must  show  to  be 
false.  His  Majesty's  spfeeoh  is  not  now  so  much 
as  under  our  Consideration,  but  upon  a  previous 
order  for  that  purpose ;  therefore  we  can  hot  now 
properly  take  notice  of  its  contents,  any  farther 
than  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to  return 
thanks  for  it  or  not.  Evea  this  ~we  may  refuse, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty  to  our 
sovereign ;  but  of  this,  I  believe,  no  gentleman 
would  have  thought,  had  the  honorable  gentle- 
man Mifho  made  this  motion  not  attached  to  it  a 
long  and  fulsome  panegyric  upon  the  conduct  of 
our  ministers!  I  am  convinced  no  'gentleman 
would  have  objected  to  our  expressing  our  duty 
to  our  sovereign,  and  our  zeal  for  his  service,  in 
the  strongest  and  most- affectionate  terms :  nor 


would  any  gentleman  have  refused  to  congratu- 
late his  Majesty  upon  any  fortunate  event  hap- 
pening to  the  royal  family.  The  honorable;  gen- 
tleman would  have  desired  no  mdre  than  this, 
had  he  intended  that  his  motion  should  be  unan- 
imously agreed  to.  But  ministers  are  generally 
the  authors  and  drawers  up  of  the  motion,  and 
they  al-ways  have  a  greater  regard  for  them- 
selves than  for  the  service  of  (heir  sovereign; 
that  is  the  true  reeison  why  such  motions  Iseldom 
meqt  with  unanimous  approbation. 

As  to  the  danger,  sir,  of  our  returning  or  not 
returning  to  our  national  custom  upoti  this  oc- 
casion, I  think  it  lie?  wholly  upon  the  side  of  our 
not  returning.  I  have  shown  that  the  measures 
we'are  now  pursuing  are  fundamentally  wronn, 
and  that  the  longer  we  pursue  them,  the  heavier 
our  misfortunes  will  prove.  Unless  some  signal 
providence  interpose,  experience,  I  am  convinced, 
will  confirm  what  I  say.  By  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  Providence,  we  may,  it  is  true,  sue- 
ceed  in  the  most  improbable  schemes ;  but  Prov- 
idence seems  to  be  against  us.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  we  repent  and  amend,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us ;  and  unless  repentance  begins  in 
this  House,  I  shall  no  where  expect  it  until  dire 
experience  has  convinced  us  of  our  errors. 

For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  wi.?h,  I  hope,  that  we 
may  now  begin  to  put  a  stop  to  the  farther  pros- 
ecution of  these  disastrous  measures,  by  refusing 
them  our  approbation.  If  we  put  a'  negative 
upon  this  question,  it  may  awaken  6ur  ministers 
from  their  deceitful  dreams.  If  we  agree  to  it, 
th^y  will  dream  on  till  they  have  dreamed  Eu- 
rope their  country,  and  themselves  into  utter 
perdition.  If  they  stop  now,  the  nation  may  rp- 
cover ;  but  if  by  such  a  flattering  address  we 
encoafage  them  to  go  on,  it  may  soon  become 
impossible  for  them  fo  retreat.  For  the  sake  of 
Europe,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  my  country, 
I  most  heartily  join  in  putting  a  negative  upon 
the  question. 


After  a  protracted  debate,  the  address  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  279  to  149. 


SPEECH 

OF   LORD   CHATHAM  ON  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE   THRONE,  IN  WHICH  THS  RIOST  OF  TAXING 
AMERICA  IS  DISCUSSED.  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  JANUARY  14,  1766. 

.  INTRODUCTION. 
Mr.  Georoje /Gbenville,  during  his  brief  administration  from  1763  to  1765,  adopted  a  plan  for  replen- 
idling  the  exbaristed'treisury  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  be^n  often  proposed  before,  but  rejected  by 
every  preceding  minister.  It  was  that  of  levying  direct  taxes  on  the  American  colonies.  His  famous 
Stamp  Act  was  brought  /orward  February  7th,  1765.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  Colonel  Barr^,  who 
thus  indignantly  replied  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  brought  by  Charles  Townsend  against  the  Ameri- 
cans,  as  "  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  bar  arms,"  &c. 
"  They  planted  hy  your  Care!"  said  Colonel  Barre:  "^o\  Your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America. 
They  fled  from  your  tyr^ntiy  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  Whospitable  country,  where  they  exposed,them- 
selves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of 
a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  on 
earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  tme  English  libetty,  they  met  all,  hardships  with  pleasure,  com- 
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pared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  native  land  from  the  hands  of  tliose  wlio  should  have  been  their 
friends.  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence  1  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them !  As  soon  as  yoa 
began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  them,  who  were,  per- 
haps, the  deputies-  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  House— sent  to  Spy  out  their  liberties,  to  mis- 
represent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them — men  promoted  to  the  higlisst  seats  of  justice ;  some 
of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your  armsl  They  have  nobly  taken  up 
arms  in  your  defense ;  have  exerted  a  valor,  amid  their  constant  and/  laborious  industry,  for  'the  de- 
fense of  a  country  wliose  frcmtier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  Interior  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to 
ybur  emolument.'  And — believe  me-^reraember  I  this  day  told  yoa  "so— that  same  Spirit  of  freedom  which 
actuated  that  pebple  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still.  But  pnidence  forbids  me  to  say^more.  God 
knoWs  I  do  not,  at  this'time,  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat.  What  I  deliveif  are  the  genuine  seuti- 
^ments  oT  my  heart.  However  superipri  to  mcin  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body 
of  this  Ho'iise'may  be,  I  claini  to  know  more  of  Ainerica  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conver- 
sant with  that  country."  The  people  are,  I  believe,  ^s  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has;  hut  a 
people  jealoQs  of  tlieir  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  they  should  ever  be  violated." 

This  prophetic  warning  was  in  vain.    The  bill  was  passed  on  the  22^  .of  March,  1765. . 

.A  few  months  after,  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Grenville  came  abruptly  to  an.  end,  alid  was  followed  by  the 
administration  of  Lord  Kockinghara.  That  able  statesman,  was-fiilly  convinced  th^t  nothing  but  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  could  restore  trjinquillity  to  the  colonies,  which,  according*to  Colonel  B,arre's  pre- 
dictions, were  in  a  state  of  almost  open  resistance.  The  news  pf  this  resistance  reached  England  at  the 
close  of  1763,  and  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the  17th  of  December,  ^he  plan  of  the  ministry  was  to 
repeal  the  Stamp  Act ;  but.  iij  accordance  with  the  King's  nrishes,  to  re-assert  (in  doing  90)  the  right  of  Par- 
Uament  to  tax  the  colonies.  Agai#ist  this  course  Mr,  Pitt  determined  to  take  his  stand;  and  when  the 
ordinary  address  was  made  in'.ansWer  to  the  King's  speech,  "be  entered  at  once  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can taxation,  in  a  strain  of  the  boldest  eloquence.  His  speech  was  reported  by  Sir  Robert  Dean,  assisted 
by  Lord  Charlemont,  and,  though  obviously  broken  and^mperfect,  gives  us  far  more  of  the  language  actu- 
ally used  by  Mr.  Pitt  than  any  of  the  preceding  speeches.  ,  ■ 
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Mb.  Sfeakee, — I  came  to  town  bnt.  to-day. 
I  wa.s  a  stranger  to  the  tenor  of  bis  Majesty's 
speeehi  and  the  proposed  address,  till  I  hpard 
them  read  in  this  House.  Unconnected  and  un- 
consalted;  I  have  not  the  means  of  information.' 
I' am  fearful  of, offending  through  mistake,  and 
therefore  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  s^cOnd  read- 
ing of  the  proposed  address.  [The  address  being 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  :]  I  commend  the  King's 
speech,  and  approve  of  the  address  in  answer, 
as  it  'decide?  nothing,  every  gentleman  being 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  such  a  part  con- 
cerning America  as  he  may  afterward  see  fit. 
One  word  onlyl  can  not  approve  of : ,  an  "  early," 
is  a  word  that  does  not  belong  to  the  notice  the 
ministry  have  given  to  Parliament  of  the  troubles 
in  America.  In  a  rnatter  of  such  importance, 
the  communication  ojjght  to  have  been  imme- 
diate ! 

I  speak  not  now  with  respect  to  parties.  I 
stand  up  in  this  place  single  and  independent. 
As  to  the  late  ministry  [turning  himself  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him],  every  cap- 
ital measure  they  have  taken  has  been  entirely 
wrong  !  As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  to  those 
at  least  whom  I  have  in  my  eye  [looking  at  the 
bench  vifhere  General  Conway  sat  with  the  lords 
of  the  treasury],  1  have  no  objection.  I  have 
never  been  wade  a  sacrifice  by  any  of  them. 
Their  cjiaraoters  are  fair ;  and  I  am  always 
glad  when  men  of  fair  character  engage  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  Some  of  them  did  me  the 
honor  to  ask  my  opinion  before  they  would  en- 
gage.    These  will  now  do  me  the  justice  to 


own,  I  advised  them  to  do  it — but,  notwithstand- 
ing (for  I  love  to  be  explicit),  /  can  not  give  them 
my  conjldetice.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  [bowing 
to  the  ministry],  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom.  Youth  is  the  season- 
of  credtility.  By  comparing  events  with  each 
other,  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  methinks 
I  plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  overruling  in- 
fluence.'  -  -   ' 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement 
obliging  every  minister  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
advice  whibb  he  gives'  to  his.  sovereign.  Would 
it  were  observed !  I  have  had,  the  honor ,to  serve 
the  Crown,  a,nd  if  J  could  have  submitted  to  in- 
fluence, I  might  have  still  continued  to  serve : 
but  I  would  not  bcs  responsible  for  others.  I 
have  no  local  attachments.  It  is  indifferent  to' 
me  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on 
this  side  or  that  «ide  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought 
for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my 
boast,  that  I  was, the  first  minister  who  looked 
for  it,  and  found  it,  in  the  mountains  of  the  North. 
I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your  service  a 
hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men-^men,  who, 
when  left-  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  prey  to 
the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh 


'  Cbas.  Butler  says  in  hii  ReminiBcenoes,  "Those 
who  remember  the  air  of  condescending  protection 
with  which' the  bow  was  made  and  the  look  given, 
will  recollect  how  much  ttiey  themselves,  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  both  delighted  and  awed ;  and  what  they 
themselves  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superi- 
ority of  the  speaker  over  every  other  human  being 
that  surrounded  him." 
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to  have  overturned  the  state  in  the  -"'ar  before 
the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 
brought  ito  combat  on  your  side.  They  served 
with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valor,  and  con- 
quered for  you  in  every  part  ofthe  world.  De- 
tested be  the  national  reflections  against  thpm ! 
THey  are  unjust,  groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly  4 
When  I  ceased  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  a  min- 
ister, it  was  not  the  cou/ntry^  of  the  man  by  which 
I  was  moved  —  but  the  man  of  that  country 
wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  incompati- 
ble with  freedom.'' 

It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have 
attended  in  Parliament.  When  the  resolution 
was  taken  in  this  House  to  tax  America,  I  was 
ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endurpd  to  be  car- 
ried in  my  bed — so  great  was  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  for  the  consequences — I  would  have 
solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have  kid  me  down 
on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  mjr  testimony  against 
it !  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed.  I  would 
Speak  with  decenpy  of  every  act  of  this  House ; 
but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
speak  of  it  with  freedom. 

I  hope  a  day  may  soon  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to 
America.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  come  to  this 
debate  W^ith  all  the  temper  and  impartiality  that 
his  Majesty  recommends,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  requires ;  a  subject  of  greater  im- 
portance than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
Housoj  that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  near  a 
century  ago,'  it  was  the  question,  whether  you 
yourselves  were  to  be  bond  or  free.  In  the 
mean  tiine,  as  I  can  not  depend  upon  my  health 
for  any  future  day  (suoh  is  the  nature  of  my  in- 


3  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Lord  Bute  is  aimed 
at  througboat  the  wbqle  of  these  two  parag^raphs. 
The  passage  illustrates  awmode  -of  attack  which 
Lord  Chatham  often  used,  that  of  pointing  at  an  in- 
dividual in  a  manner  at  once  so  signilicant  as  to  ar- 
rest attention,  and  ,yet  so  remote  as  to  involve  no 
breach  of  decorum— saying  the  severest  things,  by 
implication,  and  leaving  the  hearer  to  apply  them ; 
thus  avoiding  the  coarseness  of  personal  invective, 
and  giving  a  wide  scope  for  ingenuity  in  the  most 
stinging  allusions.  In  the  present  case,  the  allusion 
to  Bate  as  having  "  made  a  sacrifice"  of  Chatham,  by 
driving  him  from  power  through  a  secret  ascendency 
over  the  King;  tO  "the. traces  of  an  overruling  in- 
fluence" from  the  same  quarter  as  a  reason  for  with- 
holding coniidence  from  the  new  ministry ;  and  to 
Bate's  shrinking  from  that  responsibility  which  the 
Act  of  Settlenient  imposed  upon  aTl_  advisers  of 
the  King — these  and  other  allusions  to  the  favorite 
of  George  III.  would  be  instantly- understood  and' 
keenly  felt  among  a  people  who  have  always  re- 
garded the  character  of  &  favorite  with  dread  and 
abhorrence.  Lord  Chatham,  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  inflaenoed  in  what  he  said  by  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  against  Bute  as  a  Scotchman, re- 
fers to  himself,  in  glowing  language,  as  th^  first 
minister  who  employ'ed  Highlanders  in  the  army; 
calUng  "  frorn  the  mountains  of  the  N^orth", "  a  hardy 
and  intrepid  race  of  ^meu,"  who. had  been  alienated 
.by  previous  severity,  but  vvho,  by  that  one  act  of 
confidence,  were  indissolubly  attached  to  the  house 
of  H4nover. 

'  At  the  Revelation  of  1688.. 


firmitieS),  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few-  words  at  pies- 
ent,  leaving  the  justice,  the  equity,  the  policy, 
the  expedienoy.of  the  act  to  another  time,  i 

I  will  only  speak  to  one  point,  a  point  which 
seems  notto  have  been  generally  understood.  I 
mean  to  the  right.  Some  gentlemen  [alluding 
to  Mr.  Nugent] .  seem  to  have  considered'  it  as 
a  point  of  honor.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in 
that  light,  they  leave  all  measures  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  follow  a  delusion  that  may  lead  to  de- 
struction. It  is  rtiy  opinion,  that  this  kingdom 
has  Jio  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At 
the  same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereigniand 
supreme,  in  every  circumstance  of  governmeot 
and  legislation  whatsoever.  They  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom ;  equally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen;  equally 
bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  iii 
the  constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Anietr- 
loans  are  the  sons,  hot  the  bastards  of  England! 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legisla- 
tive power.  The  taxes  are  a  vjonintary  fift 
aiid  grant  ofthe  Commons  alone.  In  legislation 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm' are  alike  concern- 
ed ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the 
Crown  to  a  tax  is .  only  necessary  to  clothe  it 
with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is 
of  the  Commons  alone.  In  ancient  days,  the 
Crown,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy  possessed  the 
lands.  In  those  days,  the  barons  and  the  clergy 
gave  and  granted  to  the  Crown;  They  gave 
and  granted  what  was  their  own.!  At  present, 
since  the  discovery  \oi  America,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances permitting,  the  Commons  are  be- 
come the  proprietqrs  of  the  land.  The  Church 
(God  bless  it!)  has  but  a  pittance^  The, prop- 
erty of  the  lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  com- 
mons, is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean;  and 
this  House  represents  those  commons,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  landsj  and  those  proprietors  vir- 
tually, represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
When,  therefore,  in  this  House,  we  give  and 
grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  •  But 
in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do?  "We, 
your  Majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  M^jesty"-^what  ?  Our  own 
property?  No!  "We  give  and  grant  to  your 
Majesty",  the  property  of  your  Majesty's  com- 
mons of  America !     It  is  an  ahsdrdity  in  terms. 

The  distinction  between  legislation  and  tax- 
ation is  essentially  necessary  to  liberty.  The 
Crown  and  the  peers  are  equally  legislative  pow- 
ers with  the  Comihons.  If  taxation  be  a  part 
of  simple  legislation,  the  Crown  and  the  peers 
have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves ; 
rights  which  they  will  claim,  which  they  toU 
exercise,  whenever  the  principle  can  be  support- 
ed by  power. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are 
virtually  represented  in  the  House.  I  would 
fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented 
here.  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the 
shire,,  in,  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  WovM 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  was  aug- 
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merited  to  a  greater  number  !  Or  will  you  tell 
hira  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative 
of  a  borough  ?  a  borough  which,,  perhaps,  its 
own  representatives  never  saw !  This  is  what 
is  called  the  rqtteti  part  of  the  Constitution.  It 
can  not  continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop, 
it  must  be  amputated.''  The.  idea  of  a  .virtual 
representation  of  America  in  this  House  iis  the 
most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  man.  ,  It  does  Hot  deserve  a  se- 
rious refutation. 

The  Commons  of  America,  represented  in 
their  several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  posr 
session  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional 
right,  of  giving-  and  granting  their  own  money. 
They  would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  it !  At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom, 
as  the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power, 
has  always  bound  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by 
her  regulations,  and  restrictions  ip  trade,  in  nav- 
igation, in  manufactures,  in  every  thing,  except 
that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets 
without  their  cortsent.  , 

Here  I  would  draw  the  line, 

Q.aam  ultra  citraque  neque  cdnsistere  rectum.s 

[As"  soon  as  Lord  Chatham  concluded.  Gen- 
eral Conway,  arose,  and  suocinetly  avowed  his 
entire  approbation  of  that  part  of  his  Lordship's 
speech  which  related  to  American  affairs,  but 
disclaimed  altogether  that  "  secret  overruling 
influence  which  had  been  hinted  at."  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  who  followed  in  the  debate, 
expatiated  at  large  on  the  tumults  and  riots 
which  had  taken  place  in  fhe  colonies,  and  de- 
clared that  they  bordered  on  re|jellion.  He  con- 
demned the  language  and  sentiments  which  he 
had  he^rd  as  encouraging,  a  revolution.  A  por- 
tion of  his  speech  is  here  inserted,  as  explanatm-y 
of  the  replication  of  Lord  Chatham.^]  ' 
■  I  can  not,  said  Mr.  Grenville,  understand  the 
difference  bfetween  external  and  internal  taxes. 
They  are  the  same  in  effect,  and  differ  only  in 
name.  That  this  kingdom  has  the  sovereign, 
the  supreme  legislative  power  over  America,  is 
granted  ;  it  can  not  be  denied ;  and  taxation  is  a 
part  of  that  sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch 
of  the  legislation.  It  is,  it  has  been,  exercised 
over  those  who  are  not,  who  were  never  repre- 
sented. It  is  exercised  over  the- India  Company, 
the  merchants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  the 
stocks,  and  over  many  great  manufacturing 
towns.  It-was  exercised  over  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Chester,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
before  they  sent  any  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  appeal  for  proof  to  the  preambles  of 
the  acts  which  gave  them  representatives  ;  one 


*  We  have  here  the  first  mention  made  by  any 
English  statesman  of  a  reforih  in  the  borough  sys- 
tem. A  great  truth  once  uttered  never  dies.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey  had  its  origin.in  the  mind 
of  Chatham. 
"  On  neither  side  of  which  we  can  rightly  stand 
'  Mr.  Grenville,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  now 
no  connection  with  the  ministry,  but  was  attempting 
to  defend  his  Stamp  Act  against  the  attack'of  Mr. 
Pitt. 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  other  in  that  of 
dharles  II.  [Mr.  Grenville, then  quoted  the  acts, 
and  desired  that  they  might  be  read  ;  which  be- 
ing done,  he  said,']  When  I  proposed  to-  tax 
America,  I  asked  the  House  if  any  genlleman 
would  object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly  asked  it, 
and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.  Protec- 
tion and  obedience  are  reoiprboal.  Great  Brit- 
ain 'protects  America ;  America  is  bound  to  yield  . 
obedience.  If  not,  tell'  me  when  the  Americans 
were  emancipated  ?  When  they-  want  the  pro- 
tection of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  very 
ready  to  ask  it.  That  protection  ,has  always 
been  afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
manner.  The  nation  has  run  herself  into  an  im- 
mense debt  to  give  them  their  protection ;  and 
Tiow,  when,  they  are  called  dfion  to  contribute  a 
small  share  toward  the  public  expense — an  ex- 
pense arising  from  themselves — ^they  renounce 
your  authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break 
out,'  I  might  almost  sayj  into  open  rebellion. 
The  seditious  spirit  oT'  the'  colonies  owes  its 
birth  to  the  factions- in  this  House.:  Gentlemen 
are  carel&ss  of  the  consequences  of  what  they 
say,  provided  it  answers'  the  purposes  of  opposi- 
tion. We  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground. 
We  were  bid  to  expect  disobedience'.  What  is 
this  but  telling  the  Americans-  to  stand-out 
against  the  law,  to  encourage  their  obstinacy 
with  the  expectation  of  support  from  hence  ? 
"Let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,,"  they  would  say, 
"  oui:  friends  will  soon  be  in  power.'!  Ungrate- 
ful people  of  America !  Bounties  havfe'bSen  ex- 
tended to  them,  When  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing the  Crown,  while  you  yourtelv^s  were  load- 
ed with  an  enotmous  debt,  you  gave  bounties  on 
their  lumber,  on  their  iron,  their  hemp,  and  many 
other  articles.  ,  You  haverelaxed  in  their  favor 
the  Act  of  Navigation,  that  palladium  of  the 
British  commerce  ;  and  yet-J  have  been  abused 
in  all  the  public  papers  as  an  enemy  to  the  trade 
of  America.  I  have  been  particularly  charged 
with  giving  orders  and  instructions  to  prevent 
1;he  Spanish  trade,  and  thereby  stopping  the  chan- 
nel by  which  alone  North  America  used  to  be 
supplied  with  cash  for  remittances  to  this  coun- 
try. I  defy  any  man  to  produce  any  such  or- 
ders or  instructions.  I  diseouraged  no  trade  but 
what  was  illicit,  what  was  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  Parliament.  I  desire  a  West  India  merchant 
(Mr.  Long.),  well  known  in  the. City,  a  gentje- 
man  of  character,  may  be  examined.  He  will 
tell  you  that  I  offered  to  do  every  thing  in  my 
pcwer  to  advaricer' the' trade  of  America.  I  was 
above  giving  an  answer  to  anonymous  calQm- 
nies ;  btit  in  this  place,  it  becomes  one  to  wipe 
off  the  aspersion..     - 

[Here  Mr.  Grenville  ceased.  Several  n^em- 
bers  got  up  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Pitt  seeming  to 
rise,  the  Hoi;se  was  so  clamorous  for  Mi;.  Pitt  J 
Mr.  Pitt !  that  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  call 
to  order^] 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  speak- 
ing twice.  I  did  expressly  reserve  a  part  of  my 
subject,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  this  House ;- 
but  land  compelled  to  proceed  in  it.     I  do  hot 
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speak  twice ;  I  only  fltiish  what  I  designedly  left 
imperfect.  Bnt  if  the  House  is  ^f  a  different 
opinion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  a  wish  of 
transgression  against  order.  I  am  content,  if  it 
be  your  pleasure,  to  be  silent.  [Here  he  paused. 
The  House  resounding -with  Go  on!  go  on  1  he 
proceeded :]    ' 

(Jentleraen,  sir,  have  been  chalrged  with  giv- 
ing birth  to  sedition  in  America.  They  have 
spoken  their  sentiments  with  freedorh  against 
this  unhappy  act,  and  that  freedom  has  become 
their  crime.  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  pf 
speech  in  this  House  imputed  as  a  crime.  But 
the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is 
a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise.  No  gentleman 
ought  t6  be  afraid  to'  exercise  it.  It  is  a  liberty 
by  which  the  gentletaan  w^ho  calumniates  it 
might  have  profited'.  He  ought  to  have  desist- 
ed from  his  project.  T be  gentleman  tells  us, 
America  is  obstinate  ;  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the'  feel- 
ings of  liberty  as  voluhtdi'ily  to  submit  to  be 
slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest.  I  come  not  here  arnied  at 
all  points,  with  law  cases  and  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  statute  book  dotibled  down  in 
dog's  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty.  If  I 
had,  I  myself  would  have  cited  the  two  cases  of 
Chester  and  Durham.  I  would  have  cited  them 
to  show  that,  even  under  former  arbitrary  reigns, 
Parliaments  were  ashamed  of  taxing- a  people 
without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  repre- 
sentatives^ Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  him- 
self to  Chester  and' Durham?  He  might  have 
taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales— ^Wales,  that 
never  was  taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incor- 
porated. I  would  not  debate  a  particular  pojnt 
of  law  with  the  gentleman.  I  know  his  abili- 
ties. I  have  been  obliged  ta  his  diligent  re- 
Searches.  But,  for  the  defense  of  liberty,  upon 
a  general  principle,  upon  a  constitution£(l  pirin- 
ciple,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm-— on 
which  I  dare  meet  any  man.  Tfie  gentleman 
tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed;  and  are  not  rep- 
resented— the  India  Company,  merchants,  stock- 
holders, manufacturers.  Surely  many  of  these 
are  represented  in  other  capacities,  as  owners  of 
land,  or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  more  are  not  equally  represented. 
But  they  are  all  inhabitants,'  and,  as  such,  are 
they  not  virtually  represented  ?  Many  have  it 
in  their  option  to  be  actually  represented.  They 
have  connections  with  those  that  elect,  and  they: 
have  influence  over  them;  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  stockholders.  1  hope  he ,  does  not 
reckon  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  a  part  of  the 
national  estate. 

Since  the  accession  of  King  William,  many 
ministers,  some  of  great;  others  of  more  moder- 
ate abilities,  have  taken  the  lead  of  government 
[Here  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  list,  of  them; 
bringing  it  down  till  he  came  to  himself,  givi;ig 
a  short  sketch  of  the  characters  of  each,  and 
then  proceeded ;]  None  of  these  thought,;or  even 
dreamed,  of  robbing  the  colonies  of  their  consti-  | 


tutional  rights.  That  was  reserved  to  mark  the 
era  of  the  late  administration.  Not  that  there 
were  ■wanting  some,  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  his  Majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  my 
fingers  with  an  Arnerican  stamp  act.  With  the 
enemy  at  their  back,  with  our  bayonets  at  their 
breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  pe*haps  the 
Americans  would  have  submitted  to  tlie*  iraposi- 
tion;  but  it  would  have  been  taking  an  ungen- 
erous, an  unjust  advantage.  The  gentleman 
boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America  I  Are  not 
these  bounties  intended  finall/  for  the  benefit  of 
this  kingdom  ?  -  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misap- 
plied the  national  treasures ! 

I  am  no  courtier  of  America.  I  stand  up  for 
this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  the  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  Ammea.  Our 
legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign 
and  supreme.  When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme,  I  woul^  advise  every  gentleman 
to  sell  his  lands,  if  he  can,  and;  embark  for  that 
Qountry.  When  two  countries  are  connected  to- 
gether  like  England  and' her  colonies,  without , 
being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily 
govern.  The  greater  must  rule  the  less.  But 
she  must  so  rule  it  as  not  to  contradict  thefmn' 
daTnental  principles  that  are  common  to  both. ' 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  external  and  internal  taxes,  I 
can  not  help  it.  There  is  a  plain  distinction  he- 
tween  taxes  levied  for  the  purposes  of  raising  a 
revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation 
of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  subject ; 
although,  in  the  consequences,  some  revenue 
may  incidentally  arise  froin  the  latter. 

The  gentleman  asks.  When  were  the  colonies 
emancipated  ?  I  desire  to  know,  when  were 
they  made  slaves  ?  But  I  dwell  not  upon  words. 
When  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty,! 
availed  myself'ofthe  means  of  information  which 
I  derived  from  my  office.  I  speak,  therefore, 
from  knowledge.  My  materials  were  good.  I 
was  at  pains  to  collect,  to  digest,,  to  consider 
them  ;  and  Twill  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  prof- 
its to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a 
year.  This  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumph- 
antly through  the  Isist  war.  The  estates  that 
were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
threescore  -years  ago,  are  at  three  thousand  at 
present.  Those  estates  sold  then  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  purchase ;  the  same  may  now  be 
sold  for  thirty.  You  owe  this  to  America.  This 
is  the  price  America  pays  you  for  her  protec- 
tion. And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with 
a  hoast,  that  he  can  bring  "  a  pepper-corn"  into 
the  exchequer  by  the  loss  of  millions  to  the  na- 
tion ?'  I  dare  not  say  how  much  higher  these 
profits  may  be  augmented.  Omitting  [t.  e-,  not 
taking  into  account]  the  immense  increase  ot 
people,  by  natural  population,  in  fli^  northern 
colonies,  and  the  .emigration  from  every  part  of 

'  Alluding  to  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  said  that  "  a 
pepper-corn  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  tax 
America,  was  of  more  value  than  millions  without 
it." 
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Europe,  I  am  eonvincecl  [on  other  gtounds]  that 
the  coramfercial  system  of  America  may  be  al- 
tered to  advantage.  You  have  prohibited  where 
you  ought  to  have  encouraged.  You  have  en- 
couraged where  you  ought  to  have  prohibited. 
Improper  restraints  have  been  laid  on  the  conti- 
nent in  favor  of  the  islands.  Yon  have  but  two 
nations  to  trade  with  in  America.  Would  you 
had  twenty  !  Let  acts  of  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties  remain ;  but  let  not  an  En- 
glish minister  become  a  custom-house  oflSoer 
for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power.  Much  is 
wropg !.  Much  may  be  amended  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  thewhole ! 

Does  the  gentleman  complain  he  has  been 
misrepresented  in  the  public  prints  ?  It  is  a 
common  misfortune.  In  the  Spanish  affair  of 
jthe  last  war,  I  was  abused  in  all  the  newspapers 
for  having  advised  his  Majesty  to  violate  the  laws 
of  nations  with  regard  to  Spain.  The  abuse  was 
industriously  circulated  even  in  handbills.  If 
administration  did  not  propagate  the  abuse,  ad- 
ministration never  contradicted  it.  I  will  not 
say  what  advice  I  did  give  the  King.  My  ad- 
vice is  in  writing,  "signed  by  myself,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Crown.  But  I  will  say  what  ad- 
vice I  did  not  give  to  the  King.  I  did  not  ad- 
vise him  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

As  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman's  prevent- 
ing in  some  way  the  trade  for  bullion  with  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  spoken  of  so  confidently  jihat  I 
own  I  am  one  of  those  who  did  believe  it  to  be 
true.      ■  ' 

The  gentleman  juust  not  wonder  he  was.  not 
contradicted  when,  as  minister,  he  asserted  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this 
House  which  does~  not  choose  to  contradict  a 
minister.  Even  your  chair,  sir,  looks  too  often 
toward  St.  James's.  I  wish  gentlemen  would 
get  the  better  of  this  modesty.  If  they  do  not, 
perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin  to  abate 
of  its  respect  for  the  representative.  Lord  Ba- 
con has  told  me,  that  a  gnpat  question  would  not 
fail  of  being  agitated  at  one  time  ol-  another.  I 
was  willing  to  agitate  such  a  question  at  the 
proper,  season,  \riz.,  that  of  the  German  war — 
my  German  war,  they  called  it !  Every  session 
I  called  out;  Has  any  body  gny  objection  to  the 
German  war  ?'    Nobody  would  ol^ect  to  it,  one 


B  This  speech  is  so  much  condensed  by  the  report- 
er as  sometimes  to  make  the  connection  obscure. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  answering  Mr.  Grenville's  complaints  by 
a  reference  to  Ins  own  experience  when  minister. 
Had  Mr.  Grenville  been  misrepresented  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  ?  So  was  Mr.  Pitt  in  respect  to  "  the  Span- 
ish affair  of  the  last  war."  Had  the  Stamp  Act  been 
drawn  into  discnssion,  though  originaliy  passed  with- 
out contradiction?  Mr.  Grenville  might  easily  un- 
derstand that  there  was  a  reluctance  to  contradict 
the  minister;  and  he  miglit  learn  from  Lord  BaCon 
that  a  great  question  like  this  emtld  not  be  avoided ; 
it  would  be  "  agitated  at  one  time  or  another."  Mr. 
Pitt,  when  minister,  had  a  great  question  of  this 
kind/viz,,  the  "  German  war,"  and  he- did  not  shrink 
from  meeting  it,  or  complain  of  the  misrepresenta- 
-  tion  to  which  be  was  subjected.    He  had  originally 


gentleman  only  excepted,  since  lemoved  to  the 
Upper  House  by  succession  to  an  ancient  bar- 
ony [Lord  Le  Despencer,  formerly  Sir  Francis 
Dashwoodl.  He  told  me  he  did  not  like  a  Ger- 
man war.  '- 1  honored  the  man  for  it,  and  was 
sorry  when  he,  was  turned  out  of  his  post. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors  of 
the  power,  of  the  strength  of  America.  It  is  a 
topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously  meddled  with. 
In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  'bottom,  the  force 
of  this  cotintry^oan  crush  Atnerioa  to  atoms.  I 
know  the  valor  of  your  troops.  I  know,  the  skill 
of  your  officers.  There  is  hot  a  company  of  foot 
that  has  'served  in  America,  out  of  which  you 
may  not  pick  a  man  cif  sufficient  knowledge  ajid 
experience  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony  there. 
But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp  Act,  which  so 
many  here  will  think  a  crying  injustice,  I  am 
on.B  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it. 

In  such  a  cause,  your  Success  would  be  haz- 
ardous. America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the 
strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  along 
with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace — ^not  to 
sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe 
it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  Will  you 
quarrel  with  yotirseWeS,  now  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon  is  united  against  you ;  while  France 
disturbs  your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,-  embar- 
rasses your  slave  trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds 
from  your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property 
stipulated  by  treaty;  while  the  ransom  for  the 
Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant  con- 
queror basely  traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer ! 
a  gentleman  (Colonel  Draper)  whose  noble  and 
generous  spirit  would  da  honor  lo  the  proudest 
grandee  of  the  country  ?  The  Americans  have 
not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence  and  tern' 
per ;  they  have  been  wronged ;  they  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  yqu  pun- 
ish them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned? 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from 
this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  A,merica  that 
she  will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two 
lines  in  a  ballad  of  Prior's,  of  a  man's  behavior 
to  his  wife,  so  applicable  to  you  and  your  colo- 
nies, that  I  can  not  help  repeating  them  : 
"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to, tell  the 
Hquse  what  is  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  Stamp 
Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immedi- 


I'esisted  the  disposition  of  Geoige  II.  to  engage  in 
wars  on  the  Continent.'  But  when  things  had  whol- 
ly changed,  when  England  had  united  with  Prussia 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  Austria  sustained  by 
France  and  Russia,  be  did  carry  on  "  a  German 
war,"  though  not  one  of  his  own  commencing.  And 
he  was  always  ready  to  meet  the  question!  He 
challenged  discussion.  He  called  out,  "  Has  any 
body  objections  tt)  the  German  war?"  Probably 
Mr.  Pitt  here, alludes  to  an  incident  already  refer- 
red to,  page  62|  when,  patting  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  there  an  Austrian 
among  you?  Let  him  come  forvfard  and  reveal 
himself!" 
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ately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assign, 
ed,  viz.,  because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous 
ptjnoiple.  At  the  same  time,  let  -the  sovereign 
avithority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  as- 
serted in  as  strong  terras  as  can  be  devised,  and 
be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation 
whatsoever ;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  con- 
fine their  manufactures,,and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever,  except  that ,  of  taking  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent. 


The  motion  for  the  address  reoefived  the  ap- 
probation of  all.  About  a  month  after,  FebruAi'y, 
26th,  1766,  a  bill  was  introduced  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act ;  but,  instead  of  following  Mr.  Pitt's 
advice,  and  abandoning  all  clkim  to  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  a  Declaratory  Act  was  in- 
troduced, asserting  the  authority  of  the  King  and 
Parliament  to  make  laws  which  should  ',^bind 
the  colonies  and  people  of  America  in  all  cases 


whatsoever!"  Lord  Camden,  when; the  Deolar- 
atory  Act  came  into  the  House  of  Lords,  took 
the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  My  position,"  said  he,  "  is  this — 
I  repeat  {t — I  will  maintain  it  to  the  last  hoar : 
/Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable: 
This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  more ;  it  is  in  itself  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
ture. For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abso- 
iutely  his  own.  No  man  has  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him  without  his  consent,,  either  ■  expressed 
by  himself  or  his  representative.  ■  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  this,  attempts  an  injury.  Whoever 
does  it,  commits  a  robbery.  He  throws  down 
and  destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty  and 
slavery."  Other  counsels,  however,  prevailed. 
The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the  Declara- 
tory Act  was  passed ;  its  principles  were  carried 
out  by  Charles  Townsend  the  very  next  year,  by 
imposing  new  taxes ;  and  the  consequences  are 
before  the  world. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  IN  REPLY  TO  LORD  MANSFIELp,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CASE  OF  JOHN 
WILKES,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  tORDSj  JANUARY  9,  1770. 

■    )   INTRODUCTION. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  pf  Lord  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  his  illness  in  1767.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  his  former  friend  and  ally,  was  now  minister,  and  had  come  out  a  virtual  Tory;  The 
case  of  John  Wilkes  'agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  "  seditious  libel,"  in  February,  17G9,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  member  from 
Middlesex.  Wilkes  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  on  the  day 
after  his  election,  that  he  was  incapable  of 'being  chosen  to  that  Parliament.  Another  election  was  there- 
fore held ;  he  was  again  chosen,  and  his  election  again  declared  void.  A  third  was  ordered,  and  the  min- 
istry now  determined  to  contest  it  to  the  utmost.  They  prevailed  upon  Colonel  Luttrell,  son  of  Lord  Im- 
barii,^to  vacate  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  become  their  candidate ;  but,  with  all  their  iufiuence  and  bribery, 
they  could  obtain  only  296  votes,  while  Wilkes  numbered  1143.  The  latter,  of  coarse,  was  again  retiimed 
as  amemher:  but  the  House  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  amend  the  return, 
by  erasing  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  inserting  that  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  who  accordingly  took  bia  seat, 
in  April,  1769.  '    ,        , 

There  is,  at  the  present  day,  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  these  pi-bceedings.  "All  mankind  are  agreed," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  "  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  illfegally  and  ftn- 
constitdtionally  in  expelling  Mrl  Wilkes  for  a  supposed  offense,  committed  before  his  re-election,  and  in 
seating  Mr.  Luttrell  as  representative  for  Middlesex."  With  Mr.  Wilkes  as  ah  individual,  Lord  Chatham 
had  no  connection,  either  personal  or  political.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his  detestation  of  liis 
character  and  principles,  some  years  before,  in  the  preserice  of  Parliament.  But  he  felt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  had  now  arisen  which  was  ever  agitated  in  England,  and  that  the"  House  of  Lords 
aught  to  enter  their  protest  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  Constitution.  He,  perhaps,  considered  him- 
self the  more  bound  to  coine  fprv^ard,  because  in  his  late  ministry  he  had  given  the  Duke  of  Grafton  tie 
place  which  he  now  held  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  grace  to  the  station  of  Prime  Minister.  At  all  events,  he  determined,  on  the  fii'st  day  of  his 
appearance  in  Parliatuent  after  his  late  ministry,  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  two  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  his  former  colleagues,  viz.,  the  taxation  of  America,  and  the  ejfpulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
When,  therefore,  an  address  to  the  Throne  was  moved,  January  9th,  1770,  he  came  forward  on  both  these 
subjects  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is  very  imperfectly  preserved. 

He  commenced  with  great  impressivehess  of  manner :  "  At  my  advanced  peiipd  of  life,  my  Lords,  bow- 
ing under  the  weight  of  my  infirmities,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  stood  excused  if  I  had  continued  in  my  re- 
tirement, and  never  taken  part  again  in  public  affairs.  But  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  calls  upon 
me  to  execute  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  God,  my  sovereign,  and  my  country."  He  then  took  a  rSpid 
view  of  the  external  and  internal  state  "of  the  country.  He  lainented  the  measures  whicli  had  alienated 
the  colonies,  and  driven  them  to  such  excesses.    But  he  still  insisted  that  they  should  be  treated  with  ten- 
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deruess.  "  These  excesses,"  he  sjiid,  "  are  the  mere  emptions  of  liberty,  which  break  out  upon  the  skin, 
and  are  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfetit  health,  at  least  of  a  vigorous  conatitution,  aud  must  not  be  repelled  too 
suddenly,  lest  they  should  strike  to  the  heart." 

He  then  passed  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  prevailing  discoiitent  throughout  the  kingdom,  in 
consequence  of  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers,  he  said, 
howevertranscendeni,  stopdon  the  same  broad  bottom  as  the  rights  of  ttie  pebple.  It  was,  therefore,  their 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  people ;  for  when  the  people  had 
lost  their  rights,  the  peerage  would  soon, become  insignificant.  He  referred,  as  an  illustration,  to  the  case 
of  Spain,  where  the  grandees,  from  neglecting  and  slighting  the  rights  of  the  people,  had  been  enslaved 
themselves.  He  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  passage :  'IMy  Lords,  let  this  example  be  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  admit  an  idea,  that  our  rights  stand  on  a  footing  different  from 
those  of  the  people.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  invade  the  liberties  of  our  fellbw-subjects,  however  mean, 
however  remote.  For  be  assured,  my  Lords,  in  whatever  part  orthe  empire  you  suffer  slavery  to  be  es- 
tablished, whether  it  be  in  America,  or  in  Ireland,  or  here  at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads 
by  contact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. '  The  man  who  has  Iqst  his  own  freedom, 
becomes,  from  that  moment,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
others.  These  reflections,  my  Lords,  are  biit  too  applicable  to  our  present  situation.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  invaded,  not  olily  in  the  provinces,  but  here  at  home  !  The  English  people  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints ;  they"  demand  redress ;  an^,  depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that,  one  ^ay  or  another,  they  will  have 
redress.  They  will  never  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  till  they  are  redi'essed*  ^ot:  ought,  they.  Por 
in  my  judgment,  my  Lords,  and  I  speak  it  boldly^it  were  .bettejrfor  them  to  perish  in  a  glorious  contention 
for  their  rights,  than'  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  the  Constitutiq|i.. 
Let  me  entreat  your  Lordships,  then,  by  all.  the  duties  which  you  owe  to  your  sovereign,  to  the  country, 
and  to  yourselves,  to  perform  the  office  to  which  you  are  called  by  the  Constitution, 'by  infoiming  his  Maj- 
esty truly  of  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  _and  the  real  cause  of  their  dissatisfactifin." 

With  this  view,  Lord  Chatb@in  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  "That 
we  will,  with'  all  convenient  speed,  take  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of  the  discontents 
which  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  particularly  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  touching  the  incapacity  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  expelled  by  that  House,  to  be  re-elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament,  thereby  refusing,, by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature only,  to  the  subject  his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of  Middlesek  of  their  free  choicp 
-  of  a  representative."  "    "  ^  '  : 

This  amendment  was  powerfully  resisted  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Nothing  remaiiis,  howler,  of  his  speech, 
except  a  meager  account  of  the  general  course  of  his  argument.  He  contended  "  that  the  amendment  vio- 
lated every  form  and  usage  of  Parliament,  and  was  a  gross  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  th^re  never  was  an  instance  of  the  Lords  inquiring-  into  theproceedmgs  of  that, House  with 
respect  to  their  own  -members,  much  less  of  their  taking  upon  themselves  to  censure  such  proceedings,  or 
of  their  advising  the  Crown  to  take  notice  of  theii;  'If,  indeed,  it  be  the  purppse  of  the  amendment  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons,  I  confess,'  said  his  Lordship, '  it  will  have  that  effect  cer- 
tainly and  immediately.  The  Lower  House  will  undoubtedly  assert  tlieir  privileges,  and  give  you  vote 
for  vote.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to  your  Lordships,  to  consider  the  fatal  effects  which,  in  such  a  conjuncture 
as  the'^ present,  may  arise  from  an  open  breach  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament."  ^ 

Lord  Chatham  immediately  arose  and  deliyei^ed  the  following  speech  in.  reply. 

SPEECH,    &o.' 

My  Lords, — There  is  one  plain  maxim,  to 
which  I  have  invariably  adhered  through  life : 
that  in  every  question  in  which  ray  liberty  or  my 
property  were  concerned,  I  should  consult  and 
be  determined  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I  am  apt  to  distrust 
the  refinements  of  learninp;,  because  I  have  seen 
the  ablest  and  the  most  learned-men  equally  lia- 
ble to  deceive  themselves  and  to  mislead  others. 
The  condition,  of  human  nature  would  be  lam- 
entable indeed,  if  nothing  less  than  the  greatest 
learning  and  talerits,  which  fall  to  the  share  of 


^  This  is  the  best  reported  and  most  eloquent 
speech  of'Lord  Chatham,  excepl^ihat  of  November 
18th,  1777,  It  was  published  at  the  time  from  man- 
uscript uotes  taken  by  an  unknown  individaal.  who 
is  now  ascertained  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Francis,  con- 
sidered by  so  many  as  the  aathqrof  Junins's  Letters. 


so  small  a  number  of  men,  were  sufficient  to  di- 
rect our  judgment  and  our  conduct.  But  Prov- 
idence has  taken  better  care  of  our  happiness 
arid  given  us,  in  the  simplicity  of  common  sense, 
a  rule  for  our  direction,  by  which  we  can  never 
be  misled.  I  confess;  tny  Lords,  I  had  no  other 
guide  in  drawing  up  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted  to  your  consideration ;  and,  before  I 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  I  did  not  conceive,  that  (t  was  even  within 
the  limits  of-  possibility  for  the  greatest  human 
genius,  the  most  subtl6  understanding,  or  the 
acutest  wit,,  so  strangely  to  misrepresent  my 
meaning,  and  to  give  it  (in  interpretation  so  en- 
tirely foreign  from  what  I  intended  to  express, 
and  from  that  sense  which  the  Very  terms  of  the 
amendment  plainly  and  distinctly  carry  with 
them.  If  there  be  the  smallest  foundation  for 
the  censure  thrown  upon  me  by  that  noble  Lord  ; 
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if,  either  expressly,  or  by  the  most  distant  im- 
,  plication,  I  have  said  or  insinuated  any  part  of 
what  the  noble  Lord  has  charged  me  with,  dis- 
card tjiy  opinions  forever,  discard  the  motion 
with  contempt. 

My  Lords,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence-  of  the 
j^Odse.  Neither  will  my  health  permit  rae,  nor 
ia  I  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  follow  that  learn- 
edLLord  minutely  through  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment. No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  his. 
abilities  and  learning,  nor  has  a  greater  respect 
for  them  than  I  have.  I  have  had  the  pleasijre 
of  sitting  with  hini  in  the  other  House,  and  al- 
ways" listened  to  bun  Tivith  atteblion.  ,,  I  have  not 
now  Ibst  a  word  of  what  hp  said,  nor  did  I  ever. 
Upon  the  present  question  I  meet  him  without 
fear.  The, evidence  which  tiSith  carries  with  it 
is  superior  to  all  argument ;  it  neither  wants  tbe 
support,  nor  dreads_the  opposition  of  the  grea;t- 
est  abilities.  '  If  there  be  a  single  word  in  the 
amendqient  to  justify  the  interpretation  Which 
the  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am 
ready  to  renounce  the  whole.  Let  ifb'eTead, 
rny  Lords ;  let  it  speak  for  itself.  [It  was  read.] 
In  What  instance  does  it  interfere  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  In  what  re- 
spect does  it  question  their  jurisdiotion,  or  sup- 
pose an  authority,  in  this  House  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  their  sentence  ?  I  am  sure  that  every 
Lord  who  hears  me  will  bear  rae  witness,  that 
I  sajd  not  one  word  touching  the  merits  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  So  far  from  conveying  any 
opinion  upon  that)  matter  in  the  amendment,  I 
did  not  even  in  discourse  deliver  my  own  senti- 
ments upon  it.  I  did  pot  say  that  the  House  bf 
Commons  had  done  either  right  or  wrong ;  but,, 
when  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  recommend  it 
to  us  to  cultivate  unanimity  among  ourselves,  I 
thought  it  the  duty  of  this'  House,  as  the  great 
hereditary  council  of  tjie  Crbwn,  to  state  to  his 
Majesty  the  disti-aoted'^ondition  bf  his  dominions, 
together  with  the  events  which  had  destroyed 
rtnanimity  among  his  subjects.  But,  my  Lords, 
I  stated  events  merely  as  facts,  without  the 
smallest  addition  either  of  censure  or  of  opiiiibn. 
They  are  facts,  my  Lord^,  which  I  am  not  only 
convinced  are  true,  but  which  I  know  are  indis- 
putably true.  For  e}tample,  my  Lords :  will  any 
man  deny  that  discontents  -prevail  in  niany  parts 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions  ?  or  that  those  dis- 
contents arise  from  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  toijohing  the  declared  incapacity  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  ?  It  is  impossible.  No  man  can 
deny  a  truth  so  notorious.  Or  will  any  man 
deny  that  those  proceedings  refused,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  one  branch  of  the  Legisla'tiire  only,  to 
the  subject  bis  common  right  ?  Is  it  not  indis- 
putably true,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a 
common  right,  and  that  he  lost  it  no  other  way 
but  by  a  resolutidp  of  the  Hriuse  of  Commons? 
My  Lords,  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  consulted 
their  journals,  and  have  taken  the  very  words  of 
th,eir  own  resolution.  Do  they  not  tell  us  in  so 
many  wordsj  that  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  ex- 
pelled, was  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  serv- 


ing in  that  Parliament  ?  And  is  it  not  their  res- 
olution  alone  which  refuses  to  the  subject  his 
common  right  ?  The  amendment  says  farther, 
that  the  electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of 
theijr  free  choice  of  a  representative.  ,  Is  this  a 
false  fact,  my  Lords  ?  Or  have  I  given  an  un, 
fair  representation  of  it?  vWl  t^Dy man  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that  Colonel  Luttrell  is  the  free 
choice  of  the  electors,  of  Middlesex?  We  all 
know  the  contrary.  We  all  know  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  (whom  I ,  mention,  without  either  praise 
or  censure)  was  the  favorite  of  the  county,  a;id 
chosen  by  a  very  great  and  acknowledged  ma- 
jority to  represent  thetn  in  Parliament,  ff  the 
poble  Lord  dislikes  the  manner  in  v^hich  these 
facts  are  stated,  T  shall  think  myself  happy  in 
being  advised  by  him  how"  to  alter  rt.  1  am  very 
little  anxious  about  terms,  provided  the  suB-' 
stance  be  preserved;  and  these. are  facts,  my 
Lords,  w'hioh  I  am  sure  will  always  retain  their 
weight  and  importan.ce,  in  whatever  form  oT  lan- 
guage they  are  described. 

Now,  tny  Lordfe,  since  I  have  been  forced  to 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  an  amendment,  iii 
which'  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  penetrar 
tion  could  have  discovered  an  obscurity,  and  hay- 
ing, as  I  hope,  redeemed  myself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  having  redeemed  my  motion  from 
the  severe  representation  given  of  itiy  the  noble 
Lord',  I  must  a  little  longer  entreat  your  Lord- 
ships' indulgence.  The  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  openly  invaded  in  fact ;  and  I  have 
heard,  with  horror  and  astonishment;  that  yeiy 
invasion  defended  uppn,  principle.  What  is  this 
mysterious  power,  undefined  by  law,  unknown 
to  the  subject,  which  w'e  must  not  approach 
without  avye,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence — 
which  no  man  rriay  questipn,  and  to  which  all 
men  must  submit?  My  Lords,  I  thought  the 
sla.visli  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long 
since  been  exploded ;  arid,  when  our, Kings  were 
Obliged  to  confess  that  their  title  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  rule  of  their  government,  had  no  otjier 
foundation  than  the  known  law^  of  the  land,  I 
never  expected-  to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  di- 
vine infallibility,  attributed  to  any  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  My  LoTds,  I  beg  to  be  nn- 
derfstood.  No  man  respects  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  I  do,  or  would  contend  more 
strenuously  than  I  would  t&  preserve  to  them 
their  just  and  legU  authority.  Within  thebounds 
presoribed^by  the  Constitution,  that  authority  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Be- 
yond that  line,  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbi- 
trary, is  illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  destruction  to  the  state.  Power  -with^ 
out  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination. 
It  is  not  only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it,  but,  tends  to  its  own  xlestrnetion.  It 
is  wliat  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Lyttleton]  lias 
truly  described  it,  '^  Res  detestabilis  et  caduca.'" 
My  Lords,  I  acknowledge  the  just  power,  and 
reverence  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 

'  A  thing  hateful,' and  destined  to  destractioB. 
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mons.  It  is  for  their  own  sakes  that  I  would 
prevent  their  sissuming  a  power  whiqh  the  Con- 
stitution has  denied  them,'  lest,  by  grasping  at 
an  BUthprity  they  have  no  right  to;  they  should 
forfeit  ithat  which  they  legally  possess.  My 
Lords,  I  afErm  that  they  have  betrayed  their 
constituents,  and  violated  the  CortstitUtion.  Un- 
der pretense  of  declaring  the  law,'  they  have 
made  a  Jaw,  and  united^  in  the  same  pSrpons  .the 
office  of  legislator  and  of  judge } 

I  shall  endeavor  to  adher«  istrlctly  to  the  no- 
ble Lord's  doctrine,  -Which  is,  indeed,  impossible, 
to  mistake,  so  fkr  as  my  memory  will  permit  me 
to  preserve  his  expressions.  He  seems  fond  of 
the  word  jurisdiction;  and  I  confess,  with  the 
force  and  effect  which  he  has  given  it,  it  is  a 
word  of  copious  nieaning  and  wonderful  extent. 
If  his  Lordship's  doctrine-  be  well  fotinded,  w& 
must  renounce  all  those  political  maxims  by 
which  our  understandings  have  hitherto  been 
directed,;  and  even  tjie  first  elements  of  learning 
taught  in  our  schools  when  we  were  schoolboys. 
My  Lords,  we  knew  that  jurisdiction  was  noth- 
ing more  than  "jus  dicere."  We  knew^  that  "  le- 
gem yacere"  and  "legem  dicere"  [to  mfike  law. 
and  to  declare  it]  were  powers  clearly  distin- 
guished frorn  each  other  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  wisely  separated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  En- 
glish Constitution.  But  now,  it  s^ems,  we  must 
adopt  a  new  system  of  thinking!  -.The  House, 
of<;ommons,  we  are  told,  have  a  supreme  juris- 
diction, {ind  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence ;  and  that  wherever  they,  are  competent 
judges,  their  decision  must  be  received  and  sub- 
mitted to,  as  ipso  facto,  the  law  of  the  land.  My 
Lords,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  religious  reverence  for  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  laws  of  Engjand.  -By  what  soph-- 
istry  they  have  b^en  perverted,  by  what  artifices 
they  have  been  involyed  in  obscurity,  is  not  for 
me  to  explain.  The  principles,  however,  of  the 
English  laws  are  still  sufficiently  clear;  they 
are  founded  in  reason,  and  are  the -masterpiece 
of  the  human  understahfling ;  but  it  is  in  the  text 
that  I  would  look  for  a  dhrection  to  my  judgment, 
not  in  the  commentaries-  of  modern  professors. 
The  noble  Lord  assures  us  that  he  knows  not  in 
what  code  the  law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found  ; 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  act  as 
judges,  have  no  law  to  direct  them  but  their  own 
wisdom  ;  that  their  decision  is  law;  ahd  Jf  they 
determine  wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but 
to  Heaven.  What  then,  piy  Lords?  Are  all 
the  generous  efforts  of  our  ancestors,  are  all 
those  glorious  contentions,  by  which  they  meant 
to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
posterity,  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living, 
reduced  to  this  conclusion,  that  instead  of  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  King,,  we  must  submit  to 
'  the  arljitrary  power  of  a  House  of  Commons  ? 
If  this  be  true,  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from 
the  exchange  ?  Tyranny,  my  Lords,  is  detest- 
able jn  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formidable  as 
when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by.  a  nuAiber 
of  tyrants.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  fact; 
this  is  not  the  Constitution.     We  have  a  law  of 


ParSament.  We  have  a  code  in  which  every  hon- 
est |nan  may  find  it.  We  have  Magna  Charta. 
We  have  the  Statute  Book,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
If  a  case  should  arise  unknown  to  these  great 
authorities,  we  have  still  that  plain  English  rea- 
son Jeft,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  En- 
glish jurisprudence.  That  reason  tells  us,  that, 
every  judicial  court,  and  every  politieal  society^ 
must  be,  vested  with  those  powers  and  privileges 
which  are  neoessai-y  for  performing  the  office  to 
which  th^y  are  .appointed.  It  tells  us,  also,  that 
no  court  of  justice  can  have  a  power  inconsistent 
with,  or  paramount  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land;  that  the  people,  when  they  choose  their 
representatives,  never  mean  to  convey  to  them 
a  power  of  invading  the-  rights,  or  trampling  on 
the  liberties,  of  those  'whom  they  represent. 
What  Security  would  they  have  for  their  rights, 
if  once  they  admitted  that  a  court  of  judicature 
might  determine  every  question  that  came  be- 
fore it,  not  by  any  known  positive  law,  but  by 
the -vague,  indeterminate,  arbitrary  rule  of  what 
the  noble  Lord  is  pleased  to^all  the  wisdom  qf 
the  court?  With  respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  of  justice,"  I  am  far  from  denying  them 
their  du6w;eight  and  authority;  -yet,  placing  them 
in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  still  consider 
them,  not  as  law,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  law. 
And  before  they  can  arrive  even  at  that  degree 
of  authority,  it  must  appear  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  and  confirmed  by  reason ;  that  they  are 
siipported  by  precedents  taken  from  good  and. 
moderate,  times ;  that  they  do  not  contradict  any 
positive  law;  that  they  are  submitted  to  with- 
out reiuotanoe  bj'  the  people ;  that  they  are  un- 
questioned by  the  Legislature  (which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  tacit  confirmation) ;  and  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is'"hy  far  the  most  important,  that  they 
do  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  My 
Lords,  this  is  not  a  vague  or  loose  expression. 
We  all  know  what  the  Constitution  is,  We  all 
know  that  th?  first  principle  of  it  is,  that  the 
subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  arbitrium 
of  any  ope  man  or  body  of  men  (less  than  the 
whole  LegislE^ture),  but  by  certain  laws,  to  which 
he  has;  virtually  given  his  consent,,  which  are 
open  to  him  to  examine,  and- not  beyond  his  abil- 
ity to  understand;  Now,  my  Lords,  I  affirm,  and 
am  ready,  to  maintain,  that  the  late  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion is  destitute  of  evei^  one  of  tho^e  properties 
and-oonditionte  which'  I  hold  to  be  essential  to 
the  legality  of  such  n  decision.  (1.)  It  is  not 
founded  in  reason ;  for  it  carries  with  it  a  con* 
tradiction,  that  the  representative  should  per- 
form the  office  ol', the  constituent  body.  (2.)  It 
is  not  supported  by  a  single, precedent.;  for  the 
case  of  Sir  Robert.  Walpole  is  but  a  half  prece- 
deUt;  and  evet^  that  half  is  imperfect.  Incapac- 
ity was  indeed  declared,  but  his  crimes  are  stated 
as  the  ground  of  the  resolution,  and  his  opponent 
was  deolarecj  to  be  not  duly  elected,  even  after 
his  incapacity  was  established.  (3.)  It, contra- 
dicts Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
which  it  is  provided;  that  no  subject  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  freehold,  unless  by  the  judgment  of 
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his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ; ,  and  that  elec- 
tions of  members  to, serve  in  Parliament  shall  be 
free.  (4.)  So  far  is  this  decision  from  being 
submitted  to  by  the  people,  that  they  Jiave  taken 
the  strongest  ^measures,  and  adopted  the  most 
positive  language,  to  express  their  discontent. 
Whether  it  will  be  questioned  by  the  Legisla- 
ture,/will  depend  upon  your  Lordships'  I'esolti- 
tion;  but  that  it  violates  the- spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no  man 
who  has  heard  this  day's.debate,  and  who  wishes 
well  to  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Yet,  if  we 
ai-e  to  believe  the  noble  Lor4,  this  great  griev- 
ance, this  manifest  violation  of-  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  will  not  admit  of  a  i-em- 
edy.  It  is  not  even  capable  of  redress,  unless 
we  appeal  at  once  to  Heaven !  My  liiords,  I 
have  'better  hop^s  of  the  Qonstitution,  and  '  a. 
firi^er  confidence  in  the  "wisdom  and  'gpnstitu- 
tiouEiil  authority  of  this  House.  It  is  to  your  an- 
cestors, my  Lords,  it  is  to  the  English  barons, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion we  possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and 
uncultivated,  but  they-  were  great  and  sincere. 
Their  understandings  were'  as  little  polished  as 
their  manners,  but  they,  had  hearts  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong ;  they  had  heads  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood ;  they  understood  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain  thera. 
,  My  Lords,  I  think  that  history  has  not  done 
justice  to  tiieir  conduct,  when  they  obtained  from 
their  sovefeign  that  grejit  acknowledgment  of  na- 
tional rights  contained  in  Magna  Charta :  they 
did  not  confine  it  to  themselves  alone,  hut  deliv- 
ered if  as  a  common  blessing  tq  the  whole  people. 
They  did  not  say,  these  are  the  rights  of  the 
great  barons,  or  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great 
prelates.  No,  my  Lords,  they  saidj  in  the  simple 
LSitintjf  the  times,  "  mrllus  liber  homo"  [no  free 
man],  and  provided  as  tearefully  for  the  meanest 
subject  as  ibr  the  greatest.  ,  Tliese  are  uiicouth 
words,  and  sound  but  poorly  in  the  ears  of  schol- 
ars; neither  are  they  addressed  to  the  criticism 
of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  free  men.  These 
three  words,  "  nullus  liber  homo,"  have  a  mean- 
ing which  interests  ns'all.  They  Reserve  to  be 
remembered-r-they,  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in 
our  minds — the^  art  worth  all  the  classics.  Let 
us  not,  then,  degenerate  from  the  glorious  exam- 
ple of  J5ur  ancestors.  Those  iron  barons  (for  so 
I  may  call  them  when  compared  with  the  .silken 
barons  of  modern  days)  were  the  guardians  of 
the  people ;  yet  their  virtues,  my  Lords,  were 
never  engaged  in  a  question  of  such  importance 
as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  the 
Constitution — the  battlements, are  dismantled — 
the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — ^the  walls 
totter — the  Constitution  is  not  tenable.>  What 
remains,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
breach,  and  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it?      - 

Great  pains  have  been  ta.ken  to  alarm  us  vvith 
the  consequences  of  a  differeijce  between  the 
two  houses  of ,  Parliament ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  resent  our  presuming  to  take  no- 
tice of  theii-  proceedings ;  that  they  will  resent 
our  daring  to  advise  the  Crown,  and  never  for- 


give us  for  attempting  to  save  the  state.  My 
Lords,  I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  and  diffi. 
oulty.of  this, great  crisis :  at  a  momnnt such  aa 
this,  we  are  called  upon  to  do  our  duty,  without 
dreading  the  resentment  of  any  man.  But  if  ap^ 
prehensioas  of  this  kind  are  to  affect  us,  let  us 
consider  which  we  ought  to  respect  most,  the 
representative  or  the  collective  body  of  the  ped- 
pie.  ,  My  Lords,  five  hundried  gentlemfen  are  not 
ten  millions  ;  and  if  we  nmsf  have  a  contentipji,- 
let  us  take  care  to  have  the  English  nation  on' 
6ur'side.  If  this  question  be  given  up,  the  free- 
holders of  England  are  reduced  to  a  condition 
baser  than  the,  peasantry  of  Poland.  If  they  de- . 
sert  their' own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slaves! 
My  Lords,  this  is  not  merely  tlje  edld  opinion  of 
my  understanding,  but  the  Rowing  expression 
of  what  I  feel.  It  is  my  heart  that  speaks.  I 
know  }.  speak  warmly,  piy  Lords ;  but  this 
warmth  shall  neither  betray  my  argument  nor 
my  temper.  The  kingdom  -is  in  a  fla.me. '  As 
mediators  between  the  King  and  people,  it  is'our 
duty  to  represent  ito  him  the  true  ebndition  and 
teinper  of  his  subjects.  It  is  a  |duty  which  no 
particular  respects  should  hinder  iis  from  per- 
forming; and  whenever  his  Majesty  shall  de- 
mand our  advice,,  it  will  then  b^  our  duty  to  in- 
quire more  minutely  into  the  causes  ofth'e.pres- 
ent' discontents;,.  Whenever  that  inqujry  shall 
come  on,  I  pljsdge  myself  to  ihe  House  to  prove 
that,-,  since  the  first,  institution  of  Ihe^House  of 
Commons,  not  a  single  precedent  can  be  pro- 
duced to'justify  their  .la>te  proceedings.  My.no. 
ble  and  learned  friend  {the  Lord-  Chancellor 
Camden)  has  pledged  himself  to  the  House  that 
he  will  support  tliat  assertion. 

My  Lords,  the  character  and  ciroprpstanoes 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  have  been  yery  improperly  intro- 
duoed  info  this  question,  not  only  here,  but  in 
that  court  of  judicature  where  his  cause  was 
tried — I  mean  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
one  party  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  with  the  othelr,  the  vilest  incendiary.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  him  merely  arid  indif- 
ferently as  an  English  subject,  posseted  of  cer- 
tain' rights  which  the  laws  have  given  him,  and 
which  the  laws  alone  can  take  from  hiral.  I  am 
neither  moved  by  his  private  vices  nor  by  his 
public  merits.  In  Ms  person,  though  ,he  were 
thp  worst  of  men,  I  contend  for  the  safety  and -se- 
curity of  the  best.  God  forbid,  my  Lords,  that 
there  should  bfe  a  power  in  this  country  of  meas- 
uring the  civil  rights  of  the  subject  by  liis  moral 
character,  or  by  any  other  rule  but  tlie  fixed 
laws  "of  the  land  I  I  believe,  ray  Lords,  /  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  partiality  to 
this  unhappy  "man.  I  am  not  very  conversant 
in  pamphlets  Or  newspapers;  but,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  have  read,  I 
riiay  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  had  my  share 
in  the  compliments  which  have  come  from  that 
quarter.'    As  for  motives  of  ambition  (for  I  must 


3  Lord  Chatham  here  refers,  among  others,  to  Ja- 
nius,  who  had  attacked  him  about  a  year  before  in 
his  first  letter.    At  a  later  .period  Janins  changed 
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take  to  myself  a  part  of  the  noble  Duke's  insiri- 
uation),  I  believe,  my  Lords,  there  have  been 
times  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  standing 
in  such  favor  in  the  closet,  that  there  must  have 
been  something,  extravagantly  unreasonable  in 
my  wishes  if  they  might  not  all  have  been  grat- 
ified. After  neglecting  those  ppportunities,  I  am 
now  suspected  of  coming  forward,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  in  the  anxious  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er which  it  is  impossible  for  me^  to  enjoy.  Be  it 
so !  There  is  one.ambition,  at  least,  which  I  ever 
will  acknowledge,  which  I  will  not  renounce  but 
with  my  life.  It  is  the  ambition  of  delivering  to 
my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which  I 
have  received  from  my  ancestors.  I  am  not  now 
pleading  the  cause  of  an  individual,  but  of  every 
freeholder  in  England.  In  what  manner  this 
,  House  may  constitutionally  interpose  in  their  de- 
fense, and  what  kind  of  redress  this  case  will  re- 
quire and  admit  6f,  is- not  at  jiresent  the  subject 
of  our  consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agi-eed 
to,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  inquiry. 
That  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  it  may  lead 
us,  perhaps,  to  desire  a  conference  with  the  other 
House ;  which  one  noble  Lord  afBrms  is  the  only 
parliamentary  way  of  proceeding,  and  which  an- 
other noble  Lord  assures  us  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  either  not  come  to,  or  would  break 
off  with  indi<ination.  Leaving  their  Lordship.5 
to  reconcile  that  matter  between  themselves,  I 
shall  only  say,  that  before  we  have  inquired,  we 
can  not  be  px-ovided  with  materials  ;  oionsequent- 
ly,  M-e  are  not  at  present  prepared  for  a  confer- 
ence. 

It  is  not  impossible,  my  Lords,  that  the  in- 
quiry I  speak  of  may  lead  us  to  advise  his  Maj- 
esty to  di.ssolve  the  present  Parliament ;  nor  have 
I  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give  that  advice,  if 
we  should  think  it  necessary.  His  Majesty  will 
then  determine  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  unit- 
ed petitions  of  the  people  of -England,  br  main^ 
tain  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  a 
'  '  "  legislative  power.  Which  heretofore  abolished  the 
House-  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the  monarchy. 
I  willingly  acquit  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons of  having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a 
design ;  but  they  can  not  themselves  foresee  to 
what  excesses  they  may  be  carried  hereafter ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust 
to  their  future  moderation.  Unlimited  power  is 
apt  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who  possess  it ; 
and  this  I  know,  my  Lords,  that  where  law  ends, 
tyranny  begins  ! 


Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  rejfeeted ;  but  he 
was  sustained  in  his  views  by  Lord  Camden, 
who  was  still  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  bourse  a 
leading  member  of  the  Grafton  ministry.  He 
came  down  from  the  woolsack,  and  broke  forth 
in  the  following  indignant  terms :  "  I  accepted 
the  great  seal  without  conditions ;  I  meant  not, 
therefore,  to  be  trammeled  by  his,  Majesty'' — I 

hfs  gi'ound,  and  pablished  his  celebrated  ealogium 
on  liord  Chatham. 
*  This  hasty  expression  shows,  what  has  since 
H 


beg  pardon,  by  his  ministers — but  1  have  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  so  too  long.  For  some  time 
Lhave  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  minister.  I  have  often 
drooped  and  hung  down  my  head  in  council,  and 
disapproved  by  my  looks  .those  steps  which  I 
knew  my  avowed  opposition  coiald  not  prevent. 
I  will  do  so  no  longe)-,  but  openly  and  boldly 
speak  ray  sentiments.  I  now  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  my  noble  friend^-whose  presence 
again  reanimates  us — respecting  this  unconsti- 
tutional Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  in 
giving  my  opinion  as  a  judgfe„I  were  to  pay  any 
respect  to  that  vote,  I  should  look  upon  myself 
as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an  enemy  to  my 
country.  By  their  violent  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, ministers  have  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  his  Majesty's  government — I  had 
almost  said  from  his  Majesty's  person — inso- 
much, that  if  some  measures  are  not  devised  to 
appease  the  clamors  so  universally  prevalent,  I 
know  not,  my  Lords,  whether  the  people,  in  de- 
spair, may  not  jjecome  their  own  avengers,  and 
take  the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own 
hands."  After  such  a  speebh.  Lord  Camden 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  to  hold  oflBoe.  B[e 
Was  instantly  dismissed.  It  was  a  moment  of 
extreme  excitement.  Lord  Shelburne  went  so 
far  as  to  say  in  the  House,  "  After  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  present  worthy  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
seals  will  go  begging ;  but  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  found  in  this  kingdom  a  wretch  so  base  and 
mean-spirited  as  to  accept  them  on  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  must  be  offered."  This 
speech  of  Lord  Chatham  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Dlike  of  Grafton.  The  moment  a  leader  was 
found  to  unite  the  different  sections  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, the  attack  was  too  severe  for. him  to  re- 
sist. The  next  speech  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  driven  from  power. 

Lord  Mansfield  had  a  difficiilt  part  to  act  on 
this  occasion.  He  could. not  but  have  known 
that  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  was  illegal ;  and 
this  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  he' did  not  at- 
tempt to  (jefend  it.  He  declared  tl^at,  on  this 
point;  "  he  had  never  given  his  opinion,  he.would 
not  now  give  it,  and  he  did  not  know  but  he 
might  carry  it  to  the  grave  with  him."  All  he 
contended  was,  that  "if  the  Commons  had  pass- 
ed an  unjustifiable  vote,  it  was  a  matter  between 
God  and  their  own  consciences,  and  that  nobody 
else  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it."  Lord  Chat- 
ham rose  a  second  time,  and  replied,  "  It  plain- 
ly appears,  from  what  the  noble  Lord  has  said, 
that  he  concurs  in  sentiment  with  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  for,  if  he  had  concurred  with  the  ministry, 
he  would  no  dbubt  have  avowed  his  opinion — 
that  it  now  equally  behooves  him  to  avow  it  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  He  ought  to  do  so  as  an 
honest  man,  an  independetit  man,  as  a  man  of 


been  more  fully  known,  that  the  King  dictated  the 
njeasures  against  Wilkes.  He  entered  with  all  the 
feelings  of  a  personal  enemy  into  the  plan  of  expel- 
ling him  from  the  House,  and  was  at  last  beaten  by 
the  determination  of  his  own  snbjects. 
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courage  and  resolution.  To  say,  that  if  the 
House  of  Common)!  has  passed  an  unjustifiable 
vote,  it  is  a  matter  between  God  and  their  own 
consciences,  and  that  nobody  else  has  any  thing 
to  do  yith  it,  is  such  a  strange  assertion  as  I 
have  never  before  lieard,'aijd.  involves  a  doc- 
trine subversive  of  the  Constitution.  Whs^t! 
,  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  pass  a  vote 
abolishing  this  House,  and  surrendering  to  the 
CIrown  all  the  rights  atid  interests  of  the  people, 
would  it  be  only  a  matter  between  them  and 
their  conscience,  amd  would  nobody  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?     ybu  would  have  to  do  with' 


it !  /  should  have  to  do  with  it !  Every  man 
in  the  kingdom  would  have  to  do  with  itl  Every 
man  would  have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  repeal 
of  such  a  treasonable  vote,  and  to  bring  the  au- 
thors of  it  to  condign  punishment.  I  would, 
therefore,  call  on  the  noble  Lord  to  declare  his 
opinion,  unlea  Ke  would  lie  wfuler  the  imputation 
of  being  consei(fu3  of  the  illegality  of  the  vote,  and 
yet  of  being  restrained  by  some  unworthy  mo- 
tive from  avowing  it  to  the  world."  Lord  Mans- 
field replied  not." — Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
January,  1770.  - 


SPEECH 


OF  LOEB  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  OF  LORD  ROCKINGHAM  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
NATION,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  JANUARY  82, 1770. 


■  INTRODUCTION. 
The  preceding  speech  o(  Lord  Chatham,  in  connection  with  the  decisive  step  taken  by  Lord  Camdeu, 
threw  the  Buke  of  Grafton  and  his  ministry  into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  an  adjournment  of  a  week  was 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  making  newarrangements.  During  .this  time,  the  Marquess  of  Grauby  de- 
serted the  administration,  apologizing  for'the  vote  he  bad  given  for  seating  Colonel  Luttrell  in  the  Honae, 
and  deploring  it  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  resigned  all  bis  places,  except  his  commission 
as  Colonel.  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Manchester,  the  Earls  of  Coventry 
and  Huntington,  and  a  number  of  others,  followed  his  example.  A  reconciliation  took  place  betweeu  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham,  and  the  Opjiosition  was  completely  organized  under  their  guidance.  It 
was  decided  to  follow  op  the  blow  at  once,  by  a  motion  from  Lord  Rockingham  for  an  "inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,"  which  allows  the  utmost  latitude  for  examining  into  the  conduct  of  a  minister.  Ac* ' 
cordingly,  Lord  Rockingham  moved  such.au  inquiry,  almost  immediately  after  the  Lords  again  met.  In 
supporting  thi^  motion,  he  maintained,  that  the  existing  discontents  did  not  spring  from  any  immediate 
temporary  cause,  but  from  a  maxim  which  had  grown  up  by  degrees  from  the  accession  of  George  III., 
viz.,  "  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  sufficient  to  support  the  government,  whatever  .might  be  the  handa 
to  which  the  administration  was  committed.'"  He  exposed  this  Tory  principle  as  fatal  to  the  libertiea  of 
the  people.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  followed  in  a  few  explanatory  remarks ;  and  Lord  Chatham  then  de- 
livered the  following  speech,  which  contains'  some  passages  of  remarkable  boldness  and  even  vehemence. 

SPEECH,  fee.' 


My  Lokos,— I  meant  to  ha.ve  arisen  imme- 
diately to  second  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  [Rockingham].  The  charge  which  the 
noble  Duke  [Greifton]  seemed  to  think  afieoted 
himself  particularly;  did  undoUlDtedly  (iemand  an 
early  answer.  It  was  proper  he  should  speak 
before  me,  and  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  ap- 
plaud the  decency  and  propriety  with  which  he 
has  expressed  himself. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  both  in 
the  necessity  of  your  Lordships'  concurring  with 
the  motion,  and  in  the  principles  and  arguments 
by  which  he  has  very  judiciously  supported  it., 
I  see  clearly  that  the  complexion  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  materially  altered ;  and  I  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  alteration  up' to  a  period 

*  This  is  the  topic  so  powerfully  discussed  in  Mr. 
Burke's  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  the  Cause 
of  the  Present  Piscoutents,"  one  of  the  most  inge- 
tiious  and  able  productions  of  that  great  writer. 

s  This  speech,  like  the  last,  was  reported  at  the 
time  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  nowiasoertained  to  have 
been  Sir  Philip  Francis. 


which  ought  to  have  been  an  era  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  this  counti-y.? 

My  Lords,  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons  for 
concurring  with  the  motion,  not  methodically, 
but  as  they  occur  to  my  mind.  I  may  wander, 
perhaps,  from  the  exact  parliamentary  debate, 
but  I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  but  what  may  de- 
serve your  attention,  and  what,  if  not  strictly 
proper  at  present,  would  be  fit  to  be  said  when 
the  state  of  the  nation  shall  come  to  be  consid- 
ered. My  uncertain  state  of  health  must  plead 
my  excuse.  I  am  now  in  some  pain,  and  very 
probably  may  not  be  able  to  attend  to  my  duty 
when, I  desire  it  most,  in  this  House.     I  thank 

3  When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne,  England 
was  in  the  midst  of  that  splendid  career  of  victories 
by  which  Lord  Chatham  humbled  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  and  established! her  powei"  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  peace  which  was  made 
two  years  after,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute, 
was  generally,  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  nation, 
and  from  that  time  dissatisfaction  began  to  prevail 
in  all  classes  of  society. 
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God,  my  Lords,  for  having  thus  long  preserved 
so  mconsiderable  a  being  as  I  am,  to  take  a  part 
upon  this  great  occasion,  and  to  contribute  my 
endeavors,  .such  as  they  are,  to  restore,  to  save, 
to  confirm  the  Constitution. 

My  Lords,  I  need  not  look  abroad  for  griev- 
ances. The  grand  capital  mischief  is  fixed  at 
home.  It  corrupts  the  very  foundation  of  our 
political  existence,  and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  state.  The'  Constitution  has  beea  grossly 
violated.  The  Constitution  at  this  moment  sta/nds 
violated.  Until  that  wound  be  healed,  unt^l  the 
grievance  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to  i-eoom- 
mend  union  to  Parliament,  in  vain  to  promote 
concord  among  the  people.  If  we  mean  seri- 
ously to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must 
convince  them  that  their  complaints  are  regard- 
ed, that  their  injuries  sliall  be  redressed.  On 
that  foundation  1  would  take  the  lead  in  recom- 
mending peace  and  harmony  to  the  people.  On 
any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to  see  them  united 
again.  If  the  breach  in  the  Constitution  be  effect- 
ually repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  if  not,  may  dis- 
cord prevail  forever.  I  know  to  what  point  this 
doctrine  and  this  language  will  appear  directed. 
But  I  feel  the  prmciples  of  an  Englishman,  and 
I  utter  them  without  apprehension  or  reserve. 
The  crisis  is  indeed  alarming.  So  much  the 
more  does  it  require  a  prudent  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  government.  If  the  King's  servants  will 
not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided 
on  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  pri'nsiples 
of  the  Constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in 
some  other  manner ;  and,  rather  than  it  .should 
be  given  up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  sur- 
render their  birthright  to  a  despotic  minisrer,  I 
hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  the 
question  brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government.  My 
Lord,  this  is  not  the  language  of  faction.  Let 
it  be  tried  by  that  criterion  by  which  alone  we 
can,  distinguish  what  is  factious  from  what  is 
not^-by  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. I  have  been  bred  up  in  these  principles, 
and  know,  that  when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
invaded,  and  all  redress  denied  him,  resistance 
is  justified.  If  I  had  a  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I 
should  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  most 
reverend  bench,  with  whom  I  believe  it  is  a 
maxim,  when  any  doubt  in  point  of  faith  arises, 
or  any  question  of  controversy  is  started,  to  ap- 
peal at  once  to  the  greatest  source  and  evidence 
of  our  religion — ^I  mean  the  Holy  Bible.  The 
Constitution  has  its  Political  Bible,  by  which,  if 
it  be  fairly  consulted,  every  political  question 
may,  and  ought  to  be  determined.  M^gna 
Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  form  that  code  which  I  call  the  Bible  of 
the  English  Constitution.  Had  some  of  his  Maj- 
esty's unhappy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the 
comments  of  their  ministers ;  had  they  been  bet- 
ter read  in  the  text'itself,  the  glorious  revolution 
would  have  remained  only  possible  in  theory,  and 
would  not  now  have  existed  upon  record  a  for- 
midable example  to  their  successors. 


My  Lords,  I  can  not  agree  with  the  noble 
Diike,  that  nothing  less  than  an  imnjediate  attack 
upon  the  hoqor  or  interest  of  this  nation  can  au- 
thorize us  to  interpose  in  defense  pf  weaker  states, 
and  in  stoppiri^  the'  enterprises  of  an  ambitious 
neighbor.*  'Whenever  that  narrow,  selfish  pol- 
icy  has>  prevailed  in  our  councils,  we  have  con- 
stantly experienced  the  fatal  efiects  of  it.  By 
suffeTing  our  natural  enemies  to  oppress  the 
powers  less  able  than  we  are  to  make  resist- 
jince,  we  have  permitted  them  to  increase  their 
strength,  we  have  lost  the  most  fa.vorable  oppor- 
tunities of  opposing  them  with  success,  and  found 
ourselves  at  last  obliged  to  run  every  hazard  in 
making  that  cause  our  own,  in  which  we  were 
not  wise  enough  to  take  part  while  the  expense 
and  danger  might  have  been  supported  by  oth- 
ers. With  respect  to  Corsica,  I  shall  only  say, 
that  France  has  obtained  a  more  useful  and  im- 
portant acquisition  in  one  pacifie  campaign  than 
in  any  of  her  belligerent  campaigns — ^at '  least 
while  I  had  the  honor  of  administering  war 
against  her.  The  word  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
singular.  I  mean  only  while  T  was  the  minis- 
ter Chiefly  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
I  remember,  my  Lords,  the  time  when  Lorraine 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  That,  too, 
was  in  some  measure  a  pacific  conqijest;  and 
there  were  people  who  talked  of  it  as  the  noble 
Duke  now  speaks  of  Corsica.  France  was  per- 
tnitted  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  a  npble 
provincfe ;  and,  according  to  his  grace's  ideas, 
we  did  right  in  not  opposing  it.  The  effect  of 
these  acquisitions  is,  I  confess,  not  imniiediate ; 
but  they  unite  with  the  main  body  by  degrees, 
and,  in  time,  make  a  part  of  the  national  strength. 
I  fear,  my  Lords,  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of 
this  country  to  be  insensible  of  the  approach  of 
danger,  until  it  comes  with  accumulated  terror 
upon  us. 

My  Lords,  the  condition  of  his  Majesty's  af- 
fairs in  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  that  kingdom 
within  itself,  will  undoubtedly  make  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  your  Lordship's  inquiiy.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  enter  into  the  subject  so 
fully  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  by  what  appears  to 
the  public,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  con- 
fess I  can  not  give  the  ministry  much  credit  for 
the  spirit  or  prudence  of  their  cbnduct.  I  see 
that  even  where  their  measures  are  well  chosen, 
they  are  incapable  of  carrying  them  through 
without  some  unhappy  mixture  of  weakness  or 
imprudence.  They  are  incapable  oS  doing  en- 
tirely right:  My  Lords,  I  do,  from  my  con- 
science, and  from  the  best  weighed  principles 
of  my  understanding,  applaud  the  augmentation 
of  the  army.  As  a  military  plan,  I  believe  it 
has  been  judiciously  arranged.     In  apolitical 

*  Inlthe  year  1768,  France,  under  pretense  of  a 
transfer  from  the  Genoese  (who  claimed  the  island), 
had  seized  qpon  Corsica.  General  Paoli  made  a 
brave  resistance,  but  vpas  overpowered,  and  fled  to 
England,  where  his  presence  excited  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  oppressed  Corsicans.  Lord  Chatham 
maintained  that  France  ought  to  have  been  resist- 
ed in  tliis  shameful  act  of  aggression. 
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view,  I  am  eonvinoed  it  was  for  the  welfare,  for 
the  safety  of , the  whole  empire.  But,  my  Lords, 
with  all  these  advantages,  with  all  these  recom- 
mendations, if  I  had  the  honor  of  advising  his 
Majesty,  I  never  would  have  consented  to  his 
accepting  the  augmentation,  with  that  absurd, 
dishonorable  condition  which  tbe  ministry  have 
submitted  to  annex  to  it."  My  Lords,  I  revere 
the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  would 
contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  They  are  linked  tpgether,  and  natu- 
rally support  each  other.  I  would  not  touch  a 
feather  of  the  prerogatjj'e.  The  expression,  per- 
haps, is  too  light  j  but,  since  I  have  made  use  of 
it,  let  me  add,  that  the  entire  command  and 
power  of  directing  the  local  disposition  qf  the 
army  is  to  the  royal  prerogative,  as  the  master 
'  feather  in  the  eagWs  wing  ;  and,  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  allusion  a.  little  farther,  I 
would  say,  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial 
bird,  the  "  Ministrunl  Fulminis  Alitem.'  '^  The 
army  is  the  thunder  of  the  Crown.  The  rainis-j 
try  have  tied  up  the  hand  which  should  direct 
the  bolt.  I 

My  Lords,  I  remember  that  Minorca  was  lost 
for  want  of  four  battalions.'  They  could  not  be 
spared  from  hence,  and  there  was  a  delicacy 
about  taking  them  from  Ireland,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  promoted  an  inquiry  into  that  matter 
in  Ihe  other  House ;  and  I  was  convinced  We  had 
not  regular  troops  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
service  of  the  nation.  Since  the  moment  the 
plan  of  augmentation  was  first  talked  of,  I  have 
constantly  and  warmly  supported  it  among  my 
friends.  I  Jiave  recommended  it  to  several  memi 
bers  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  support  it  with  their  utmost  interest 
in  Parliament.  I~did  not  foresee,  nor  could  I 
conceive  it  possible,  the  ministry  would  accept 
of  it,  with  a  condition  that  makes  the  plan  itself 
ineffectual,  and,^  as  far  as  it  op6rat^s,  defeats 
every  iiseful  purpose  of  maintaining  a  standing 
military  force.  His  Majesty  is  now  so  confined 
by  his  promise,  that  he  must  leave  twelve  thou- 


°  This  refer;  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  that  a  mimber  of  eifedtive  troops,  not  less  than 
13,000  men,  should  at  all  times,  except  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  rebellion  in  Great  Britain.be'  kept  in 
Ireland  for  its  better  defense. 

'  "  The  winged  minister  of  thunder."  This.is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  instances  in  our  literatnre  of 
rising  at  once  from  a  casual  and  familiar  expression, 
which  seemed  below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion, 
into  a  magnificent  image,  sustained  and  enforced  by 
a  quotation  from  Horace,  which  has  always  been 
admired  for  its  sublimity  and  strength. 

The  image  of  Sl  feather  here  applied  to  the  King 
may  have  suggested  to  Junius  (who  was  obviously 
an  attentive  hearer  of  Lord  Chatham)  a  similar  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  same  personage  a^few  months 
after,  in  what  has  generally  been  considered  the 
finest  of  his  images.  "The  King's  honor  is  that  of 
his  people.  Their  real  honor  and  interest  are  the 
same.  •  »  »  «  The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird  snppdrta  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage, 
aiid  yoiiflic  him  to  the  earth." 

'  In  January,  1756.       -'Wi 


sand,  men  locked  up  in  Ireland,  let  the  situation 
of  his  affairs  abroad,  or  the  approach  of  danger 
to  this  country,  be  ever  so  alarmingy  unless  there 
be  an  actual  rebellion  or  inyasion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Even  in  the  two  cases  excepted  by  the 
King's  promise,  the  mischief  must  have  already 
begun  to  operate,  must  h?ive  already  taken  effect, 
before  his  Majesty  ean  be  authorized  to  .send  for 
the  assistance  of  his  Irish  army.  He  has  not 
left  himself  the  power  of  taking  any  preventive 
meeisures,  let  his  intelligence  be  eve):  so  certain 
his  apprehensions  of  invasion  or  rebellion  be 
ever  so  Tvell  founded.  Unless  the  traitor  be 
actually  in  arms,  unless  the  enemy  he  in  the 
heart  of  your  country,  he  can  not  move  a  single 
man  from  Ireland. 

I  feel  myself  compelled,  my  Lords, , to  return 
to  that  subject  which  occupies  and  interests  me 
most.  I  mean  the  internal  disorder  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ihe  remedy  it  demands.  Bat  first 
I  would  observe,  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
I  think  the  noble  Duke  has  not  explained  him- 
self. I  do  ,not  mean  to  catch  at  words,  but,  if 
possible,  to  possess'  the  sense  of  what  I  hear.  I 
would  treat  every  man  with  candor,  and  should 
expect  the  same  oaiidor  in  return.  For  the  no- 
ble Duke,  in  particular,  I  have  every  personal 
respect  and  regard.  I  never  desire  ,td,  under- 
stand him  but  as  he  wishes  to  be  understiiod. 
His  Grace, ,  I  think,  has  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  diligence  of  the.  several  public  offices,  sfli 
the  assistance  given  them  by  the  adtninistralion 
in  preparing  a  state  of  the  expenses  of  his  Maj- 
esty's civil  government,  for  the  information  of 
Parliament  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
He  has  given  us  a  number  of  plausible  reasons 
for  their  not  having  yet  been  able  to  finish  the 
account ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollett, 
he  has  not  yet  given  us  the  smallest  reason  to 
hope  that  it  ever  will  be  finished,  or  that  it  ever 
will  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

My  Lords,  I  am  not  unpraotioed  in  business ; 
and  if,  with  all  that  apparent  diligence,  and  all 
that  assistance  which  the  noble  Duke  speaks  of, 
the  accounts  in  question  have  not  yet  been  niade 
up,  I  am  convinced  there  must  be  a  defect  in 
some  of  the  public  offices,  which  ought  to  bo 
strictly  inquired  into,  and  severely  punished. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  waste  of  the  public  money 
is  not,  of  itself,  so  important  as  the  pernicious 
purpose  to  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
money  has  been  applied.  For  some  years  past, 
there  has  been  an  influx  of  wealth  into  this  boun- 
try,  which  has  been  attended  with  many  fatal 
consequences,  because  it  has  not  been  the  regu- 
lar, natural  produce  of  labor  and  industry.'  The 
riches  of  Asia  have  been  poured  in  upon  us,  and 
have  brought  with  them  not  only  Asiatic  luxury, 
but,  I  fear,  Asiatic  principles  of  government. 
Without  connections,  without  any  natural  inter- 
est in  the  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold  have 
forced  their  way  into  Parliament  by  such  a  tor- 


Much  otthe  wealth  which  was  brought  from  In- 
dia about  this  time,  was  used  for  the  purchase,  of 
seats  in  Parliament  by  men  who  went  out  mere  ad- 
venturers. 
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rent  of  private  corruption,'as  no  private  heredit- 
ary fortune  could  resist.  My  Lords,  not  saying 
but  what  is  within  the  knowledge  of  us  all,  the 
oorrflp^ion  of  the  people  is  the  great  original 
cause  of  the  discontents  of  the  people  themselves, 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  notorious 
.decay  of  the  internal  vigor  of  the  Constitution. 
For  this  great  evil  some  immediate  remedy  must 
be  pi-ovided ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lords,  I  did  hope 
that  his  Majesty's  servants  would  not  have  suf- 
fered so  many  years  of  peace  to  relapse  without 
paying  some  attention  to  an  object  which  ought 
to  engage  and  interest  us  all.  I  "flattered  ray- 
self  I  should  see  some  barriers  thrown  up  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution ;  some  impediment 
formed  to  stop  the  rapid  prpgressof  coriuptipn. 
I  doubt  not  we  all  agree  that  something  must  b^ 
done.  I  shall  offer  my  thoughts,  sUoh  ks  they 
are,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  and  I 
wish  that  every  noble  Lord  that  hears  me  would 
be  as  ready  as  I  am  to  contribute  his  opinion  to 
this  important  service.  '  I' will  not  call  my  own 
sentiments  crude  and  undigested.  It  would  be 
unfit  for  me  to  offer  any  thing  to  your  Lordships 
which  I  had  not  well  considered ;  and  this  sub- 
ject, I  own,  has  not  long  occupied  my  thoughts. 
I  will  now  give  them  to  your  Lordships  without 
reserve.  '  ' 

Whoever  understands  the  theory  of  the  En- 
glish Constitution,  and  will  compare  it  with  the 
fact,  must  see'  at  once  how  widely  they  differ. 
We  must  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  if  we 
wish  to  save  the  liberties  of  this  country ;  we 
must  reduce  our  political  practice,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  our  principles.  The  Constitution  in- 
tended that  there  should  be  a  permanent  relation 
between  the  ponstituent  and  representative  body 
of  the  people.  Will  any  man  affirm  that,  as  the 
House  of  Cotnmons  is  now  formed,  that  relation 
is  in  any  degree  preserved  ?  My  Lords,  it  is 
not  preserved ;  it  is  destroyed.  Let  us  be  cau- 
tious, however,  how  we  have  recourse  to  violent 
expedients.  ^ 

The  boroughs  6f  this  country  have  properly 
enough  been  called  "the  rotten  parts"  of  the 
Constitution.  I  have  lived  in  Cornwall,  and, 
without  entering  into  aiiy  invidious  particularity, 
have  seen  enough  to  j  ustify  the  appellation .  But 
in  my  judgment,  ray  Lords,  these  boroughs,  cor- 
rupt as  they  are,  must  te  considered  as  the  nat- 
ural infirraity  of  the  Constitution.  Like  the  in- 
firmities of  the  body,  we  raust  bear  them  with 
patience,  and  submit  to  carry  them  about  with 
us.  The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation 
might  be  death. 

Let  us  try,  my  Lords,  whether  some  gentler 
remedies  may  not  be  discovered.  Since  we  can 
not  cure  the  disorder,  let  us  endeavor  to  infuse 
such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  Constitu- 
tion as  raay  enable  it  to  support  its  raost  invet- 
erate diseases. 

The  representation  of  the  counties  is,  I  thinjc, 
still  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted.  That  of 
the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing  equally  re- 
spectable; and  there  are  many  of  the  larger 
trading  towns  which  still  preserve  their  inde- 


pendence. The  infusion, of  health  which  I  now 
allude  to  would  be  to  permit  every  County  to 
elect  one  member  more,  in  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent representation.  The  knights  of  the  shires 
approach  nearest  to  the  'constitutional  represen- 
tation of  the  county,  because)  they  represent  the 
soil.  It  is  not  in  the  Jittle  dependent  boroughs, 
it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  counties  that  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Constitution  resides ;' 
and  by  them  alone,  if  an  unhappy  question  should 
ever  arise,  will  the  Constitution  be  honestly  and 
firmly  defended.  It  would  increase  that  strength, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  only  security  we  have 
against  the  profligacy  of  the  tiraes,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  pi  the 
Crowq.3 

I  think  I  have  'weighed  every  possible  objec- 
tion that  can  be  raised  against  a  plan  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  I  ponfess  I  see  but  one  which,  to  rae, 
carries  any  appearance  of  solidity.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  when  the  act  passed  for,  unit- 
ing the  two  kingdoms,  the  number'  of  persons 
who  werfe  to  represent  the  whole  nation  in  Par- 
liament was  proportioned  and  fixed  on  forever. 
That  this  limitation  is^  a  fundamental  article,  and 
can  not  be  altered  without  hazarding  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union. 

My  Lords,  no  man  who  bears  me  can  have  a 
greater  reverence  for  that  wise  and  important 
act  than  I  have,  I  revere  the  memory  of  that 
great  prince  [King  William  III.]  who  first  form- 
ed the  plan,  and  of  those  illustrious  patriots  who 
carried  it  into  execution.  As  a  contract,  every 
article  of  it  should  be  inviolable ;  as  the  common 
basis  of  the  strength  and  happiness  of  two  na- 
tions, every  article  °f  i*  should  be  sacred.  I 
hope  I  can  not  be  suspected  of  conceiving  a 
thought  sci  detestable  as  to  propose  an  advant- 
age to  one  of  the  contracting  parties  at  the!  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  No,  my  Lords,  I  mean  that 
the  benefit  should  be  universal,  and  the  consent 
to  receive  it  unanimous.  Nothing  less  than  a 
most  urgent  and  important  occasion  should  per- 
suade me  to  vary  even  from  the  letter  of  the  act ; 
but  there  is  no  occasion,  however  urgent,  how- 
ever important,  that  should  ever  induce  nje  to 
depart  from  the  spirit  of  it.  Let  that  spirit  be 
religiously  preserved.  Let  us  foUowT  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  representatipn  of  the  two 
countries  was  proportioned  at  the  Union ;  and 
when  we  increase  the  number  of  representatives 
for  the  English  counties,  let  the  shires  of  Scot- 
land be  allowed  an  equal  privilege.  On  these 
ternis,  and  while-the  proportion  limited  by  the 
Union  is  preserved  by  the  two  nations,  I  appre- 
hend that  no  raan  who  is  a  friend  to  either  will 


'  This  is  the  first  distinct  proposal  that  was  ever 
made  for  a  reform  of  Farliament.  It  left  the  bor- 
ough system  p  it  was,  in  all  its  rottenness,  and 
aimed'to  "  infuse  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the 
Constitution,"  snificient  to  counteract  the  evil,  bv  in- 
creasing the  representation  from  the  counties!  The 
plan  was  never  taken  up  by  later  reformers  The 
rotten  part  was  amphtated  in  1832,  as  iord  Chat- 
ham himself  predicted  it  would  be  before  the  expi 
ration  of  a  century. 
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object  to  an  alteration  so  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  hotli.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  ef- 
fect, because  I  imagine  no  man  will  dispute  it. 
But  I  would  not  ■svish  the  Legislature  to  -inter- 
pose by  an  exertion  of  its, power  alone,  without 
the  cheerful  concurrence' of  all  parties.  My  ob- 
ject is  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  two  na- 
tioijs,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  obtain  it  without 
their  mutual  consent. 

My  Lords,  besides  ray  warm  approbation  of 
the  mQtioh  made  by  the  noble  Lord,,  I  have  a 
natural  and  personal  pleasure  in  rising  up  to 
second  it.  I  consider  my  seconding,  his  Lord- 
ship's motion  (and  I  would  wish  it  to  be  consid- 
ered by  others)  as  a  public  demonstration  of  that 
cordial  union  which  I  am  happy  to  affirm  sub- 
sists between  us,  of  my  attachment  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  so  well  defended^  and  of  my 
respect  for  his  personi  There  has  been  a  tjme, 
my  Lords,  wh^  those  who  wished  well  to  nei- 
ther of  us,  who  wished  to  see  us  separated  fdr- 
ever,  found  a  Sufficient  gratification  for  their 
malignity  against  us  both.  But  tha4:  time 'is 
happily  at  an  end.  The  friends  of  this  country 
will,  I  doubt  not,  hear  with  pleasure  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  are  now  united  with 
me  aid  mine  upon  a  principle  which,  1  trust, 
will  majce  our  union  indissoluble.  ,Iti  is  not  to 
possess,  or  divide  the  emoluments  of  govern- 
ment, but,  if  possible,  to  save  the  state.     Upon 


this  ground  we  met ;  upon  this  ground  westahd, 
firm  and  inseparable.  No  ministerial  artifices, 
no  private  offers^  no  secret  seduction,  can  divide 
us.  United  as  we  are,  we  can  set  the  profound- 
est  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  their  grand, 
their  only  arcanum  of  government,  their  "  divide 
et  impera,'""  at  defiance. 

I  hope  an  early  day  will  be  agreed  to  for 
considering  the  state  of  the  nation.  My  infirm^ 
ities  must  fall  heavily  upon  me,  indeed,  if  I  do 
not  attend  to  my  duty  that  day.  When  I  con- 
sider my  age  and  unhappy  state  of  health,  I  feel 
how  little  I  am  personally  interested  in  the  event 
of  any  political  question.  But  I  look  forward  to 
others,  and  am  determined,  as  far  as  my  poor 
ability  extends,  to  Convey  to  them  who  come 
after  me  the  blessings  which  I  can  not  hope  to 
enjoy  myself,  ' 


It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  motion,  and 
therefore  the  Duke  qf  Grafton  yielded. to  it  with 
the  best  grace  possible,  naming  two  days  from 
that  time,  January  24th,  as  the  day  for  the  en- 
quiry. He  afterward  deferred  it  until  February 
2d;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  press- 
ure, he  resigned  on  the  .28th  of  January,  1770. 
Lord  North  took  his  place.  The  administra- 
tion now  became  more  decidedly  Tory  than  be- 
fore. Lord  North  continued  at  the  head  of  tha 
government  for  about  twelve  years. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  CALLING  FOR  PAPERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  BY  SPAIN,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  NOVEMBER  2;  1770. 

INTRODUCTIOrr. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  lying  about  three  hundred  miles  east  Of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  were  discovered 
by  the  English  in  the  days..oF  daeen  Elizabeth,  but  so  dreary  and-detemng  was  their  appearance,  that 
no  steps  were  taken  for  their  settlement  daring  the  next  two  hundred  years.  At  length,  in  17fi5,  they 
were  occapied  in  form  by  the  British  government,  who  soon  after  erected  a  small  blocl^house,  named  Fort 
Egmont,  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  there  stationed  a  few  troops.  Thi.s  gave  much  offense  to  tlie  court  of 
Spain,  which  claimed  all  the  Magellanic  regions;  and,  after  sundry  protests,  Buccarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  sent  an  expedition  which  dPpve  the  English  from  the  islands  in  the  early  part  of  1770.  B 
is  a  remarkable  fatt,  as  already  mentioned,  that  Lord-Chatham  predicted  this  event  at  the  cloSe  of  the 
precedin'g  Parliament,  during  the  very  month  in  which  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 
"I  do  now^  pledge  myself,"  said  he,  "to  this  honorable  House  for  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  assert, 
that,  at  this  very  hour  that  we  are  sitting  together,  a  blow  of  hostility  has  been  struck  against  ns  by  oar 
old  inveterate  enemies  in  some  quarter  of  the  world." 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  seizure-reached  England,  the  whole  nation  was  fired  at  the  indignity  of- 
fered to  the  British  flag.'and  in  every  quarter  the  utmost  eagerness  was  manifested  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional honor.  Lord  Chatham,  Who  had  always  cherished  a  strong  antipathy  and  contempt  for  the  Span- 
iards, shared  largely  in  these  feelings.  Accordingly,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  papers  on 
this  subject,  he  made  the  following  speech,  in  which  he, first  considers  the  outrage  committed  by  Spain, 
and  then  expatiates  on  the  want  of  spirit  exhibited  by  the  ministry,  their  neglect  of  naval  and  military 
preparations,  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  resnlt. 


SPEECH,  &o.- 


My  Lords, — I  rise  to  give  my  hearty  assent 
*"  Divide  and  rule.  '■ 

'  This  speech  is  understood  to  have  b0en  report- 
ed by  Sir  Philip  Francis. 


to  the  motirtn  made  by  the  noble  Duke.  By  his 
Grace's  favor  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  it, 
before  it  was  offered  to  the  House.  I  have  fully 
considered  the'  necessity;  of  obtaining  from  the 
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King's  s^ervants  a  commurtication  of  the  papers 
described  in  the  motion,  and  I  am  persueided 
that  the  alarming  state  of  facts,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  teasoning  with  yhioh  the  noble  Duke 
has  urged  and  enforced  that  necessity,  must  have 
beep  powerfully  felt  by  your  Lordships.  What 
I  mean  to  say  upon  this  occasion  may,  seem,  per- 
haps, to  extend  %eyond4he  limits  of  the  motion 
before  us.  But  I  flatter  myself,  my  Lords,  that 
if  1  am  honored  with  your  attention,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  question 
are  naturally  connected  with  considerations  of 
the  niiost  extensive  national  importance.  For 
entering  into  such  considerations,  no  season  is 
improper,  no  occasion  should  be  neglected. 
Something  must  be  done,  my  Lords,  and  imme- 
diately, to  save  an  injurfed,  insuUed,  undgne 
country ;  if  not  to  save  the  state,  my  Lordsj  at 
least  to  mark  out  and  dfag  to  public  justice  those 
servants  of  the  Crown,  by  whose  ignorance,  neg- 
lect, or  treachery  this  once  great,  flourishing 
people  are  reduced  to  a  condition  as  deplorable 
at  home  as  it' is  despicable  abroad.  Examples 
are  wanted,  my  Lords,  and  should  be  given  to 
the  \i'orld,  for  the  instruction  of  future  times, 
even  though  they  be  useless  to  ourselves.  I  do 
not  mean,  my  Lords,  nor  is  it  intended  by  the 
motion,  to  impede  or  embarrass  a  negotiation 
which  we  have  been  told  is  now  in  a  prosperous 
train,  and  promises  a  happy  conolnsion. 

[Lor(f  Weymrmth. — I.  beg  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting the  noble  Lord  ;  but  I  think  it  necessary 
to  remark  to  your  Lordships  that  I  have  not  said 
.a  single  word  tending  to  convey.to  your  Lotd- 
ships  any  information  or  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  state  or  progress  of  the  negotiation.  I  did, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  avoid  giving  to  your 
Loi-dsbips  the  least  intimation  upon  that  matter.] 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  noble  Lord.  I  did 
not  mean  to  refer  to  any  thing  said  by  his  Lord- 
ship. He  expressed  himself,  as  he  always  does, 
with  moderation  and  reserve,  and  with  the  great- 
est propriety.  It  was  another  noble  Lord,  very 
high  in  office,  who  told  us  he  understood  that 
the  negotiation  was  in  a  favorable  train. 

[Earl  of  Hillsborough. — I  did  not  make  use 
of  the  word  trairl.  I  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  too  well.  In  the  language  from  which  it 
was  derived,  it  signifies  protraction  and  delay, 
which  I  could  never  mean  to  apply  to  the  pres- 
ent Jiegqtiation.] 

This  is  the  second  time,  that  I  have  been  in- 
terrupted. I  submit  to  your  Lordships  whether 
this  be  fair  and  candid  treatment.  I  am  sure  it 
is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  a 
gross  violation  of  decency  and  politeness.  I 
listen  to  every  noble  Lord  in  this  House  with 
attention  and  respect.  The  ndble  Lord's  design 
in  interrupting  me  is  as  mean  and  unworthy  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  it  is  irregular 
and  disorderly.  He  flatters  himself  that  bylireak- 
ing  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  he  shall  confuse 
me  in  my  argument.  ,  But,  my  Lords,  I  typill  not 
submit  to  this  treatment.  I  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. When  I  have  ooncliided,  let  him  an- 
s.wer  me,  if  h^  can,     As  to  the  word  which  he 


has-denied,  I  sti^l  affirm  that  it  was  the  word  he 
made  use  of;  but  if  he  had  used  any  other,  I  am 
sure  every  noble  Lord  will  agrfee  with  me,  that 
his  meanjng  was  exactly  what  I  have  expressed 
it.  Whether  he  said  course  or  train  is  indifler- 
ent.  He  told  your  Lordships  that  the  negotia- 
tion was  in  a  way  that  promised  a  happy  and 
honorable  conclusion.  His  distinctions  are  mean, 
frivolous,  .and  puerile.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  exalted  tone  assumed  by  that  noble 
Lord .  In  the  distress  and  weakness  of  this  coun- 
try, my  Lords,  and  conscious  as  the  ministry 
ought  to  be  how  much  they  have  contributed  to 
that  distress  and  weakness,  I  think  a,  tone  of 
modesty,  pf  submission,  of  humility,  would  be- 
come them  better ;  "  quaedam  causae  modestiam 
desiderant."^  Before  this, country  they  stand  as 
the  greatest  criminals.  Such  I  shall  prove  them 
to  be ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  of  proving,  to  your 
Lordships'  satisfaction,  that  since  they  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  King's  affairs,  they  have  done 
every  thing  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
hardly  any  thing  that  they  ought  to  have  done. 
The  noble  Lord  talks  of  Spanish  punctilios  in 
the  lofty  style  and  idiom  of  a  Spaniard.  ~  We  are 
to  be  wonderfully  tender  of  the  Spanish  point  of 
honor,  as  if  they  had  been  the  complainants,  as 
if  they  had  received  the  'injury.  I  think  he 
would  have  done  better  to  have  told  us  what 
care  had  been  taken  of  the  English  honor.  My 
Lords,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  that  nation; — at  least  as  far  as  it  is  represent- 
ed by  their  court  and  ministry,  an4  should  think 
this  country  dishonore4  by,  a  comparison  of  the 
English  good  faith  with  the  punctilios  of  a  Span- 
iard. My  Lords,  the  English  are  a  candid,  an 
ingenuous  people.  The  Spaniards  are  as  mean 
.and  crafty  as  they  are  .proud  and  insolent.  The 
integrity  of  the  English  merchant,  the  generous 
spirit  of  our  naval  and  military  officei-s,  would 
be  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  their  mer- 
chants or  officers.  With  their  ministers  I  have 
often  been  obliged  to  negotiate,  and  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  candor  or  dignity  in  their 
proceedings;  nothing  but  low  cunning,  trick, 
and  artifice.  After  a  long  experience  of  their 
want  of  candor  and  good  faith,  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  talk  to  them,  in  a  peremptory,  de- 
cisive language.  On  this  principle  I  submitted 
my  advice  to  a  trembling  council  for  an  imme- 
diate declaration' of  a  war  with  Spain.^  Your 
Lordships  well  know,  what  were  the  consequen- 
ces of  not  following  that  advice.  Since,  how- 
ever, for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  negotiate  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  I  should  have  conceived  that  the  great 
and  single  object  of  Such; a  negotiation  would 
have  been,  to  obtain  complete  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  crown  and  jieopleof  En- 
gland. Bjat,  if  I  understand  the  noble  Lord,  the 
only  object  of  the  present  negotiation  is  to  find 
a  salvo  for  the  punctilious  honor  of  the  Span- 
iards.    The  absurdity  of  sijeh  an  idea  is  of  it- 


,  '  Some  causes  oSU  for  modesty. 
=  In' 1761,    Seep.  63. 
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self,  insupportable.  But,  my  Lords,  I  object  to 
our  negotiating  at  all,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances. '  We  are  not  in  that  situation  in  which 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  is  permitted  to  ne- 
gotiatb,  A  foreign  power  has  forcibly  robbed 
his  Majesty  of  a  part  pf  his  dominions.  .  Is  the 
island  restored  ?  Are  you  replaced  in  statiiquo? 
If  that  had  been  done,  it  might  then,  perhaps,' 
have  been  justifiable  to  treat  with  the  aggu'essor 
upon  the  (Satisfaction  he  ought  to  make  for  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Crown  of  England.  But 
will  you  descend  so  low  ?  •  Will  you  so  shame- 
fully betray  the  Kirfg"s  honor,  as'.to  make  it  mat- 
ter of  negotiation  whether  hie  Majesty's  posses- 
sions shall  be  restored  to  him  or  jiot  j" 

I  doubt  not,  ray  Lords,  that  there  are  some 
important  mysteries  in  the  conduct  of  this. affair, 
which,  whenever  they  are  explained,  will  ac- 
count for  the  profound  silence  iiow  observed  by 
the  King's  servants.  The  tiftie  will  comei  toy 
Lords,  when,  they  shall  be  dragged  from  their 
concealments. '  There  are  some  questions  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  answered.  The  minis- 
try, =1  find,  without  declaring  themselves  explic- 
itly, have  taken  pains  to  possess  the  public  with 
an  opinion,,  that  the  Spanish  court  have  con- 
stantly disavowed  the  proceedings  of  their  gov- 
ernor ;  and  some  persohs,  I'see,  have  been  shame- 
less and  daring  enough  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
support  and  countenance  this  opiniq;i  in  his  speech 
from  thei.  throne.  Certainly,  my  Lords,  there 
never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous  false- 
hood imposed  on  a  great  nation.  It  degrades 
the  King's  honor;  It  is  an  insult  to  Parliament. 
His  Majesty  has.  been  advised  to  confirm  and 
give  currency  to  an  s^bsolute  -falsehood.  I  beg 
your  Lordship's  attenjiion,  and  1  hope  I  shall  be 
understood,  when  I  repeat,  that  the  court  of 
Spain's  having  disavowed  the  act  of  their  gov- 
ernor is  an  absolute,  a  palpable  falsehood.*  Let 
me  ask,  my  Lords,  when  the  first  communica- 
tion was  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid  of  their 
being  apprised  of  the  taking  of  Falkland's  Isl- 
and, was  it  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  instant 
restitution,  of  immediate  .satisfaction j' and  the 
punish^ient  of  the  Spanish  governor  ?  If  it  was 
not,  they  have  adopted  the  act  as  their  own,  apd 
the  very  mention  of  a  disavowal  is  an  impudent 
insult  offered  to  the  King's  dignity.  The  King 
of  Spain  disowns  the  thief,  while  he  leaves  him 
unpunished,,  and  profits  by  the  theft.  In  viilgar 
English,  he  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

If  your  Lordships  will  look  back  to  a  period 
of  the  English  history  in  which  the  circumstan- 
ces are  reversed,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
the  complainants,  you  will  see  ho^y  differently 
they  succeeded.  You  will  see  one  of  the  ablest 
men,  one  of  the  bravest  officers,  this  or  any  other 

*  History  confirms  Jhis  statement..  Adolphns  says 
that  when  Lord  Weynjouth  inquired  "  whether  Gi'i- 
ihaldi  had  instructions  to  ,disavow  the  conduct  of 
Buccarelli,  he  received  an  answer  in  the  negative." 
—Vol.  i-i  p.  431.  It  was  not  until  January  asd,  1771, 
nearly  three  inonths  after,  that  the  disavowal  was 
made.    See  Adolphus,  1.,  435. 


country  ever  produced  (it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh),  saori- 
ficed  by  the  meanest  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  Vindictive  jealousy  of  that  haughtj 
court.  James  the  First  was  beise  enough,  at 
,  the  instance  of  Gondomar,  to  suffer  a  sentence 
against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  another  supposed 
offense,  to  be  carried  into  execution  almost  twelve 
years  after  it  had  been  passed.  This  was  the 
pretense.  His  real  crime  was,  that  he  hadmor- 
tally  offended  the  Spaniards,  while  he  acted  by  ' 
the  King's  express  order's,  and  under  his  com- 
mission. 

.  My  Lords,  the  pretended  disavowal  by  the 
court  of  Spain  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false.  If 
your  Lordships  want  any  other  proof,  call  for 
your  own  officers  vvho  were  stationed  at  Falk- 
land Island.,  Ask  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  whether,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  the  demand  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  of  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty?  Was  the  island  said  to  belong 
to  Don  Francisco  Buccarelli  or  to  the  King  of 
Spa,in  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  these  islands  since  the  year  1764 
or  17-65.  Will  the  ministry  assert,  that,  in  all 
that, time,  the  Spanish  -court  have  never  once 
claimed  them  ?  That  their  right  to  them  has 
never  been  urged,  or  mentioned  to  out  ministry? 
If  it  has,  the  act  of  the  Governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  plainly  the  consequence  of  our  'refusal 
to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  Spanish  claims. 
For  five  years  they  negotiate ;  when  that  fails, 
they  take  the  island  by  force.  If  that  measure 
had  arisen  out  of  the  general  instructions  con- 
stantly given  to  the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
why  should  the  execution  of  it  have  been  defer? 
red  so  long? 

My  Lords,  if  the  falsehood  of  this  pretended 
disavowal  had  been  confined  to  the  court  of 
Spain,.  I  should  have  admitted  it  without  oon- 
cern.  I  should  have  been  content  that  tliey 
themselves  had  left  a  door  open  for  excuse  and 
aooonimodation.  The  King  of  England's  honor 
is  not  touched  till  he  adopts  the  falsehood,  deliv- 
ers it  to  his  Parliament,  and  adopts  it  as  his  own. 

I  can  not  quit  this  subject  without  'corajjaring 
the  oondnet  of  the  present  ministry  with  that  of 
a  gentleman  [Mr.  George  Grenville]  who  is  now 
no  more.  The  oooeisions  were  similar. ,  The 
French  had  taken  a  little  island  froin  us  [in  1764] 
called  Turk's  Island..  The  minister  then  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury  [Mr.  Grenville] 'took  the 
business  upon  himself.  But  he  did  not  nego- 
tiate. He  sent  for  the  French  embassador  and 
made  a  peremptory  demand.  A  courier  was 
dispatched  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  a  few  days, 
wjth  orders  for  instant  restitution,  not  only  of 
the  island,  but  of  every  thing  that  the  English 
subjects  had  lost.' 

Such,  then,  my  Lords,  are  the  circumstances 


'  A  similar  measure  of  spirit  was  adopted  by  the 
same  minister  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  driven 
our  settlers  from  Honduras,  to  whom  fourteen  days 
had  been  qtllowed;  upon  which,  all  was  instantly 
and  amicably  adjusted. 
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of  our  difference  with  Spain  ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, we  are  told  that  a  negotiation  has  been 
entered  into ;  that  this  negotiation,  which  must 
have  commenced  near  three  months  ago,  is  still 
depending,  and  that  any  insight  into  the  actual 
stftte  of  it  win  impede  the  conclusion.  My  Lords, 
I  am  not,  for  ray  own  part,  very  anxious  to  draw 
from  the  ministry  the  information  which  they 
t^ke  so  much  care  to  conceal  from  us.  I  very 
well  know  where  this  honorable  negotiation  vnll 
end — where  it  must  end.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  patch  up  an  accommoda,tion  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war  in  six 
months.  Some  of  your  Lordships  may,  perhaps, 
remember  the  Convention.  For  several  success- 
ive years  our  merchants.had  been  pliindered ;  no 
protection  given  them ;  no  redress  obtained  for 
them.  During  all  that  time  we  were  contented 
to  complain  and  to  negotiate.  The  court  of 
Madrid  Were  then  as  ready  to  disown  their  offi- 
cers, and  as  unwilling  to  punish  them,  as  they 
are  at  present.  Whatever  violence  happened 
was  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  one  or  other 
of  their  West  InSia  governors.  To-day  it  was 
the  Governor  of  Cuba,  to-morrow  of  Porto  Rico, 
Carthagena,  or  Pdrto  Bello.  If  in  a  particular 
instance  redress  was  promised,  how  was  that 
promise  kept?  The  merchant  who  had  been 
robbed  of  his  property  was  sent  to  the  Wfcst  In- 
dies, to  get  it,  if  he  could,, out  of  an  empty  phest. 
At  last,  the  Convention  was  made  ;  but,  though 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  houses,  it  was 
received  by  the  nation  with  universal  discontent, 
r  myself  heard  that  wise  man  [Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole]  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  'TiS  true 
we  have  got  a  Conventioft  and  a  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  what  signifies  if?;.  We,  shall  have  a 
Spanish  war  upon  the  back  of,  our  Convention." 
Here,  my  Lords,  I  can  not  help  mentioning  a 
very  striking  observation  made  tp  me  by  a  noble 
Lord  [Granville],  since  dead.  His  abilities  did 
honor  to  this  House"  and  to  this  nation^  In  the 
upper  departments  of  government  he  hadTiot  his 
eflOal ;  and  I  feel  a  pride  in  declaring,  t)iat  to  his 
patronage,  his  friendship,  and  instruction,  I  owe 
whatever  I  am,  This  great  man  has  pften  observ- 
ed to  me,'  that,  in  all  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Convention,  our  ministers  never  found 
out  that  there  was  no  ground  or  subject  for  any 
negotiation.  That  the  Spaniards  had  not  a  right 
to  search  our  ships,  and  when  they  attempted  to 
regulate  that  right  by  treaty,  they  were  regu- 
lating a  thing  which  did  not  exist.  This  I  take 
to  be  something  like  the  case  of  the  ministry. 
The  Spaniards  have  seized  an  island  they  have 
no  right  to ;  and  his  Majesty's  servants  make  it 
a  matter  of  negotiation,  whether  his  dominions 
shall  be  restored  to  him  or  not. 

From  what  I  haye  said,  iny  Lords,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  will  be  understood  by  many  Lords, 
and  given  out  to  the  public,  that  I  am  for  hurry- 
ing the  nation,  at  all  events,  into  a  war  with 

8  The  Convention  here  referred  -to  was  the  one 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1739,  which  Lord 
Chathani  at  the  time  ao  strenaoasly  resisted. 


Spain.  My  Lords,  I  disclaim  such  counsels,  and 
I  beg  that  this  declaration  may  be  remembered. 
Let  us  have  peace,  my  Lords,  but  let  it  be  hon- 
orable,4et  it  be  secure.  .A  patched-up  peace 
will  not  do.  It  will  riot  satisfy  the  nation, 
though  it  may  be  approved  of  by'  Parliament. 
I  distinguish  widely  between  a  solid  peace,  and 
the  disgraceful  expedients  by  which  a  war  may 
be  deferred,  bdt  can  not  be  avoided.  I  am  as 
tender  of  the  effusion  of  human  blood  as  the  no- 
ble Lof d  who  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  miseries  of 
war.  If  the  bjoody  politics  of  some  noble  Lords 
l^ad  been  followed,  England,  and  every  quarter 
of  his  Majesty's  dbminions'would  "have  been  glut- 
ted with  blood — the  blood  of  our  own  country- 
men. 

My  Lords,  I  havcbetter  reasons,  perhaps,  than 
many  of  your  Lordships  for  desiring  peace  upon 
the  terms  I  have  described.  J  know  the  strength 
and  preparation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  \  I  know 
the  defenseless,'  unprepared  condition  b[  this 
country.  I  kliow  not  by  what  mismanagement 
we  are  reduced  to  this  situation ;  but  when  1 
consider  who  are  the  men  by' whom  a  war,  in 
the  outset  at  least,  must  be  conducted,  cain  I  but 
wish  for  peace?  Let-  them  not  screen  them- 
selves behind  the  want  of  intelligence.^  They 
had  intelligence  :  I  know  they  had.  If  they  had 
not,  they  are  criminal,  and  their  ejfouse  is  their 
crime.  But  I  will  tell  these  young  ministers  the 
true  source  of  intelligence.  It  js  sagacity.  'Sci- 
gacity  to  compare  causes  and  effects ;  to  judge 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the 
future  ,hy  a  careful  review"  of  the  past.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  astonished  mankind  by  his  .intel- 
ligence, ,did  not  derive  it  from  spies- in  the  cabi- 
net of  every  prince  in  Europe :  he  drew  it  from 
the  cabinet  of  his  own  sagacious  mind.  He  ob- 
served facts,  and  traced  them  forward  to  their 
consequences,  From  what  was,  he  concluded 
what  m,ust  be,  and  he  never  was  deceived.  In 
the  present  situation,  of  affairs,  I  think  it  would 
be  treachery  to  the  natiott  to  conceal  from  them 
their  real  circumstances,  and,  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  enemy,  I  know  that  all  concealments  are 
vain  and  useless.  They  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  actual  force  and  weakness  of  this  coun- 
try as  any  of  the  King's  servants."  '  This  is  no 
time  for  ;silenoe  or  reserve.  I  charge  the  min- 
isters with  the  highest  crimes  that  men  in  their 
stations  can  be  guilty  of.  I  charge  them  with 
having  destroyed  all  content  and  unanimity  at 
honie  by  a  series,  of  oppressive,  unconstitutional 
measures ;  and  with  having  betrayed  and  deliv- 
ered up  the  nation  defenseless  to  a  foreign  en- 
emy. 

Their  utmost  vigor  has  reached  no  farther 
th^n  to  a  fruitless,  protracted  negotiation.  When 
they,  should  have  acted,  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  talking  "  about  it,  goddess,  and 
about  it.''''  If  we  do  not  stand  forth,,  and  do  our 
duty  in  the  present  crisis,  the  nation  is, irretriev- 
ably, undone.  I  despise  the  little  policy  of  con- 
cealments. You  ought  to  know  the  whole  of 
your  situation.  -If' the  information  be  newr  to  the 
ministry,  let  them  take,  care  to  profit  by  it.     I 
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mean  to  rouse,  to  alarm  the  whole  nation ;  to 
rouse  the  ministry,  if  possible,  who  seem  to 
awake  to  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  their 
places — to  awaken  the  King. 

Early  in  the  last  spring,  a  motion  was  made 
in  Parliament  for  inquiring  into  tlie  state  of  the 
navy,'  and  an  augmentation  of  six,  thousand  sea- 
men was  offered  to  the  ministry.  They  refused 
to  give  us  any  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy,  and  rejected  the  augmentation.  Early  in 
June  tliey  received  advice  of  a  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  a  Spanish  armament,  which  had 
warned  the  JCing's  garrison  to  quit  an  island  be- 
longing to  his  Majesty.  From  that  to  the  1 2th 
of  September,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  they 
lay  dormant.  Not  a  man  was  raised,  Tiot  a  sin- 
gle ship  was  put  into  commission.  From  the 
12th  of  September,  when  they  heard  of  the  first 
blow  being  actually  strucl^,  we  are  to  date  the 
beginning  of  their  preparations  for  defense.  Let 
us  now  inquire,  my  Lords,  what  expedition  they 
have  ased,  what  vigor  they  have  exerted.  We 
have  heard  wonders-  of  the, diligence  employed 
in  impressing,  of  the  large  bounties  offered,  and 
the  number  of  ships  put  into  commission..  These 
have  been,  for  some  time  past,  the  constant  top- 
ics of  ministerial  boast  and  triumph.  Without 
regarding  the  description,  let  us  look  to  the  sub- 
stance. I  tell  yourXordships  that,  with  all  this 
vigor  and  expedition,  they  have  not,  in  a  period 
of  considerably  more  than  two  months,  raised 
ten  thousand  seamen.  I  mention  that  nuinher, 
meaning  to  speak  largely,  though  in  tay  own 
breast  I  am  convjncedthat  the  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  thousand.  But  it  is  said  they  have 
ordered  forty  ships  of  the  line  into  commission. 
My  Lords,  upon  this  subject  I  can  speak  with 
knowledge.  I  hstve  been  conversant  in  these 
matters,  and  draw  my  information  from  the  great- 
est and  most  respectable  naval  authority  that 
ever  existed  in  this  country — ^I  mean  the  late 
Lord  Anson.  The  merits  of  that  great  man  are 
not  so  universally  known,  nor  hts  memory  so 
warmly  respected  as  he  deserved.  To  his  wis- 
dom, to  his  experience  and  care  (and  I  speak  it 
with  pleasure),  the  natjon  owes  the  glorious -na- 
val successes  of  the  last  war.  The  state  of  facts 
laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  17S6,  so  en- 
tirely convinced  me  of  the  injustice  done  to  his 
character,  that  in  spite  of.  the  popular  clamors 
raised  against  him,,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
complaints  of  the  merchants,  and  of  the  whole 
city  (whose  -favor  I  am  supposed  to  court  upon 
all  occasions),  I  replaced  him  at  the  h^ad  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  had  resolution 
enough  to  do  so.  Instructed  by  this  great  sea- 
man, I  do  affirm,  that  forty  ^ipsof  the  line,  with 
their  necessary  attendant  frigates,  to  be  properly 
manned,  require  forty,  thousand  seamen.  If  your 
Lordships  are  surprised  at  this  assertion,  you 
will  be  more  so  when  I  assure  yon,  that  in  the 
last  War,  this' country  maintained'  eighty-five 
thousand  seamen,  and  employed  them  all. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  peace  establishment  of 
your  navy,  supposing  it  complete  and  effective 
(which,  by-the-by,  ought  to  be  known),  is  six- 


teen thousand  men.     Add  to  these  the  number 
newly  raised,  and  you  have  atout  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  man  your  fleet.     I  shall  come 
presently  to  the  a.pplicatioh  of  this  force,  such 
as  it  is,  and  compare  it  with  the  services  which 
I  know  are  indispen.s'able.     But  first,  my  Lords, 
let  us  have  done  with  the  boasted  vigor  of  the 
ministry.    Let  us  hear  no  more  of  their  activity. 
If  your  Lordships  will  recall  to  your  minds  the 
state  of  this  country  when  Mahon  was  taken, 
and  compare  what  was  done  by  government  at 
th^t  time  with  the  efforts  now  made  in  very 
simil!ir  circumstanced,  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  praise  is  due  to  the  vigorous  oper- 
ations  of  the  present  ministry.     Upon  the  first 
intelligenpe  of  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  a  great 
fleet  was  equipped  and  sent  out,' and  near  double 
the  number  df  seamen  collected  in  half  the  time 
taken  to  fit  out  the  present  force,  which,  pitiful 
as  it  is,  is  hot  yeit,  if  the  occasion  was  ever  so 
pressing,  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea.     Consult 
the  returns  which  were  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  year  1756.     I  was  one  of  those  who  ur^^ed  - 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry.    That  ministry,  my  Lords,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  censure  and  reproach,  had  honor  and 
virtue  enough  to  promote  the  inquiry  themselves. 
They  scorned  to  evade  it  by  the  mean  expedient 
of  putting  a  previous  question.    Upon  the  strict- 
est inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  diligence  they 
bad  used  in  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  their  other  naval  preparations, 
was  beyond  all  example. 

My  Lords,  the  subject  on  which  I  am  speak- 
ing seems  to  callupon  me,  and  I  willingly  take 
this  occasion,  to  declare  my  opinion  upon  a  ques- 
tion on  which  much  wicked  pains  have  been 
employed  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people  a'nd 
to  distress  government.  My  opinion  may  not  be 
very  popular ;  neither  am  I  running  the  race  of 
popularity.  I  am  myself  clearly  convinced,  and 
I  believe  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the 
Ehglish  iiavy  will  ?icknowledge,  that  without 
impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respect- 
able fleet  wjthin  the  time  in  which,  such  arma- 
ments are  usually  wanted.  If  this  fadt  be  ad- 
mitted} and  if  the  necessity  of  arming  upon  a 
sudden  emtergenoy  should  appear  incontroverti- 
ble, what  shall  vve  think  of  those  men  who,  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  would  stop  the  great  de- 
fense of  their  country  ?  Upon  ■whatever  princi- 
ple they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is  more  than  fac- 
tion— it  is  laboring  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of 
the  eommurfity.  I  wholly  condemn  their  Con- 
duct, and  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that 
may  be  made  for  bHnging  tliose  aldermen,  who 
have  endeavored  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  Ad- 
miralty warrants,  to  the  bar  of  this  House.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  merely  upon  ne- 
cessity. I  am  satisfied  that  the  power  of  im- 
pressing is  founded  upon  uninterrupted  usage. 
It  is  the"  consuetude  regni"  [the  custom  of  the 
realm],  and  part  of  the  common  law  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  When  I  condemn  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  persons  upon  this  occasion,  let  me 
do  justice  to  a  man  whose  character  aind  conduct 
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have  been  most  infamously  traduced  ;  I  mean 
the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Treacothiok.  In  the 
midst  of  reproach  and  clamor,  he  had  firmness 
enough  to  persevere  in  doing  his  duty.  IdovUot 
know  in  office  a  more  upright  magistrate,  nor, 
in  private  life,  a  -worthier  man. 

Permit  me  now,  my  Lords,  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  service 
which  must  be  provided  for,  and  to  compare 
them  with  our  apparent  resources.  A  due  at- 
tention to,  and  provision  for  these  services,  is 
prudence  in  tjme  of  peace ;  in  war  it  is  necessity. 
Preventive  policy,  my  Lords,  which  obviates  or 
avoids  the  injury,  is  far  preferable  to  that  vin- 
dictive policy  which  aims  at  reparation,  or  has 
no  object  but  revenge.  The  precaution  that 
meets  the  disorder  is  cheap  and  ^asy ;  the  rem- 
edy which  follows  it,  bloody  and  expensive.  The 
first  great  and  acknowledged  object  of  national 
defense  in  this  country  is  to  maintain  such  a  su- 
perior naval  force  at  home,  that  even  the  united 
fleets  of  Francejand  Spain  may  never,  be  masters 
of  the  Channel.  If  that  should  ever  happen, 
what  is  there  to  hinder  their  landing  in  Ireland, 
or  even  upon  our  own  coast?  They  have  often 
made  the  attempt.  Iij  King  William's  time  it 
succeeded.  King  James  ettibarked  on  board  "a 
French  fleet,  and  landed  with  a  French  array  in 
Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  were 
masters  of  the  Channel,  and  continued  so  until 
their  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  Russel. 
As  to  the  probable  consequences  of  a  foreign 
array  landing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  I  shall 
ofier  your  Lordships  tpy  opinion  when  I  speak 
of  the  actual  condition  of  our  standing  array. 

The  second  naval  object  with  an  English  min- 
ister should  be  to  maintain  at  all  times'  a  powter- 
,ful  Western  squadron.  In  the  profoundest  peace 
it  should  be  respectable ;  in  war  it  should  be 
formidable.  Without  it,  the  colonies,  the  com- 
merce, the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  While  I 
hail  the  honor  of  acting  with  Lord  Anson,  that 
able  officer  never  ceased  to  inculcate  upon  the 
minds  of  his  Majesty's  servants,,  the  necessity  of 
constantly  maintaining  a  strong  Western  squad- 
ron ;  and  I  must  vouch  for  him,  that  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  marine,  it  was  never  neg- 
lected. 

The  third  object  indispensable,  as  I  conceive, 
in  the  distribution  of  our  navy,  is  to  maintain 
such  a  force  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  cover  that  garrison,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the 
communication  with  Minorca.  The  ministry 
will  not  betray  such  a  want  of  information  as  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  anjr  of  these  propositions. 
But  how  will  your  Lordships  be  astonished  when 
I  inform  you  in  what  manner  they  have  provided 
for  these  great,  these  essential  objects?  As  to 
the  first — I  mean  the  defense  of  the  Channel — 
I  take  upon  ptiyself  to  affirm  to  your  Lordships, 
that,  at  this  hoijr  (and  I  beg  that  the  date  may 
be  taken  dovvn  and  obser\fed),  we  can  not  send 
out  eleven  ships  of  the  line  so  manned  and  equip- 
ped, that  any  officer  of  rank  and  credit  in  the  serv- 


ice shall  accept  of  the  command  and  stake  his 
reputation  upon  it.  We  have  one  ship  of  the 
line  at  Jamaica,  one  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
one  at  Gibraltar !  Yet  at  this  very  moment,  for 
aught  that  the  ministry  know,  both  Jamaica  and 
Gibraltar  may  be  attacked;  and  if  they  are  at- 
tacked (which  God  forbid), '.they  must  falL  Noth- 
ing can  prevent  it  but  the  appearance  of  a  supe- 
rior squadron.  It  is  true  that, -some  two  months 
agOj  four  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  from 
Portsmouth  and  one  from  Plymouth,  to  carry  a 
relief  from  Ireland  to  Gibraltar.  These  ships, 
my  Lords,  a  week  ago  were  still  in  port.  If, 
upon  their  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  they  should,  find 
the  bay  possessed  by  a  superior  squadron,  the 
relief  can  not  be  lan.de'd ;  and  if  it  could  be  land- 
ed, of  what  force  do  your  Lordships  think  it  con- 
sists ?  Two  regiments,  of  four  hundred  men 
each,  at  a  time  like  this,  are  sent  to  secure  a 
place  of  such  importance  as  Gibraltar  !  a  place 
which  it  is  universally  agreed  can  not  hold  out 
against  a  vigorous  attack  froin  the  Sea,  if  once 
the  enemy  should  he  so  far  masters  of  the  bay 
as  to  make  a  good  landing  even  with  a  moderate 
force.  The  indispensable  service  of  the  lines 
requires  at  least  four  thousand  men.  The  pres- 
ent garrison  consists  of  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred;  so  that  if  the  reUef  should  be  -fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  on  shore,  they  will  want  eight 
hundred  men  of  their  necessary  complement. 

Let  us  now,  my  Lords,  turn  our  eyes  home- 
ward. When  the  defense  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  is  in  question,  it  is  ino  longer  a  point  of 
horror;  it  is  not  the  security  of  foreign  com- 
merce or  foreign  possessions ;  we  are  to  con- 
tend for  the  being  of  the  state:.  I  have  good 
authority  to  assure  your  Lordships  that,  the 
Spaniards  have  now  a  fleet  at  Ferrol,  complete- 
ly manned  arid  ready  to  sail,  which  we  are  in 
no  condition  to  meet.  We  could  not  this  day 
send  out  eleven  ships  of  the  line  properly  equip- 
ped, and  to-morrow  the  enemy  may  be  masteis 
of  the  Channel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the 
consequences  of  these  Tacts  tipon  your  Lord- 
ships' minds.  If  the  enemy  were  to  land  in  full 
force,  either  upon  this  coast  or  in  Ireland,  where 
is  your  army?  Where  is, your' defense?  My 
Lords,  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  make  a  wise  and 
vigorous  use  of  the  actual  advantages  they  have 
over  us,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  on  this  day 
month  we  may  not  be  a  natirn.  ,  What  military 
force  can  the  ministry  show  to  answer  any  sud- 
den demand?  I  do  not  speak  of  foreign  expe- 
ditions or  offensive  operations ;  I  speak  of  the 
interior  defense  of  Ireland  and  of  this  country. 
You  have  a  nominal  army  of  seventy  battalions, 
besides  guards  and  cavalry.  But  what  is  the 
establishment  of  these  battalions?  Supposing 
they  were  complete  in  the  numbers  allowed, 
which  I  know  they  are  not,  each  regiment 
would  consist  of  something  less  than  four  hun- 
dred men,  rank  and  file.  Are  these  battalions 
complete  ?  .JIave  any  orders  been  given  for  an 
augmentation,  or  do  the  ministry  mean  to  con- 
tinue them  upon  their  present  low  establishment? 
When  America,  the  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and 
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Minorca,  are  taken  care  of,  consider,  my  Lord?, 
what  part  of  this  army  will  remain  to  defend 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain?  Thjs  subject,  my 
Ldrda,  leads  me  to  considerations  of  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  alliance.  It  is  more  connect- 
ed with  them  than  your  Lordships  may  at  first 
imagine.,  ^hen  I  compare  the  numbers  of  our 
people,  estimated  highly  at  seven  millions,  with 
the  population  of  France  and  Spain,  usually  corai 
puted  at  twenty-five  millions,  I  see  a  clear.  Self- 
evident  impossibility  for  this  country  to  contend 
with  the  united  power  of  the  house,  of  Bourbon 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  its  own  resources. 
They  who  talk  of  confining  a  great  war  to  naval 
operations  only,  speak  Without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience.? We  can  no  more  command  the  dis- 
position than  the  events  of  a  war.  Wherever 
we  are  attacked,  there  we  must  defend. 

I  have  -been  much  abused,  ray  Lords,  for  sup- 
porting a  war  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
call  my  German  war.  But  I  can  Affirm  with  a 
clear  conscience,  that  that  abuse  has,  been  thrown 
on  me  by  men  who  .were  either  unacquainted  with 
facts,  or  had  an  interest  in  misrepresenting  them. 
I  shall  speak  plainly  and  frankly  to  your  Lord- 
ships upon  this,  as  I  do  upon  every  occasion. 
That  I  did  in  'Parliament  oppose,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  our  engaging  in  a  German  war,  is 
most  true ;  and  if  the  ^ame  oirciimStance  were 
to  reoiir,  I  would  act  the  same  part,  and  oppose 
it  again.  But  when  I  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
share  in  the  administratiorij  that  measure  was 
already  decided.  Before  I  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  first  treaty  with  the  King  pf 
Prussia  was  signed,  and  not'pnly  ratified  by  the 
Crown,  but  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  a. reso- 
lution of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  a 
weight  fastened  upon  my  heck.  By  that  treaty 
the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion were  equally  engaged.  How  I  could  re- 
cede from  such  an  lengagement — how  I  could 
advise  the  Crown  to  desert  ^  great  prince  in 
the  midst  of  those  difficulties  in  which  a  reliance 
upon  the  good  faith  of  this  country  had  oontribT 
uted  to  involve^  him,  are  questions  I  willingly 
submit  to  your  Lordships'  candor.  That  won- 
derful man  might,  perhaps,  have  extricated  liim» 
self  from  his  difficulties  without  our  assistance. 
He  has  talents  which,  in  every  thing  that  touches 
the  human  capacity,  do  honor  to  the  human  mind. 
But  how  would  England  have  supported  that  I'ep- 
utation  of  credit  and  good  faith  by  which  we  have 
been  distinguished  in  Europe  ?  i  What  other  for- 
eign power  would  haVe  sought  our  friendship  ? 
What  other  foreign  power  would  have  'accepted 
of  an  alliance  with  us  ? 

But,  my  Lords,,  though  I  wholly  condemn  our 
entering  into  any  engagements  which  tend  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  continental  war,  I  do  not  admit  that 
alliances  with  some  of  the  German  princes  are 
either  detrimental  or  useless.  They  may  be,  my 
Lords,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  I  hope, 
indeed,  I  never  shall  see  an  army  of  foreign  aux- 
iliaries in, Great  Britain  ;  we  do  not  want  it.  If 
our,  people  are  united — if  they  are  attached  to 
the  King,  and  place  confidence  in  his  goverii- 


ment,  we  have  an  internal  strength  sufEoient  to 
repel  any  foreign  invasion.  With  respect  to  Ire- 
land,- my  Lords,  I  ,am  not  of  iher  same  opinion. 
If  a  pdvverfuL  foreign  arrpy  were  landed  in  that 
kingdom,  with  arms  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  declare  freely 
to  your  Lordships  that  I  should  heartily  wish  it 
were  possible  to  collect  twenty^thousand  Gern^an 
Protestants,  whether  from  Hesse,  or  Brunswick, 
or  Wblfenbuttle,  or  even  the  unpopular  Hano- 
verians, and  land  them  ih  Ireland.  I  wish  it,  my 
Lords,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  whenever 
the  ease  happens,  we  shall  have  no  English  army 
to  spare.  i         ' 

I  have  taken  a  vvide  oiJouit,  my  Lords,  and 
trespassed,  I  fear,  too  long  upon  your  Lordships' 
patience.  Yet  I  can  not  conclude  without  en- 
deavoring to  bring  home  your  thoughts  to  an 
object  more  immediately  interesting  to  us  than 
any  I  have  yet  considered  ;  I'  mean  the  internal 
condition  of  this  country.  We  may  look  abroad 
for  wealth,  or  triumphs,  or  luxury ;  but  England, 
my  Lords,  is  the  main  stay,  the  last  resort  of  the 
whole  empire-  To  this  point  every  scheme  of 
policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  should  ulti- 
mately refer-  Have  any  measures  been  taken 
to  satisfy  or  to  unite  the  people  ?  Are  the  griev- 
ances  they  have  so  long  complained  of  renioVed  ? 
or  do  'they  stand  not  only  unredressed,  but  ag- 
gravated? Is  the  right  of  free  election  restored 
to  the  elective  body  ?'  My  Lords,  I  myself  am 
one  of  the  people.  I  esteem  that  security  and 
independence,  which  is  the  original  birthright  of 
an  Englishman,  far  beyond  the  privileges,  how- 
ever splendid,  which  are  annexed  to  the  peer- 
age. I  myself  am  by  birth  an  English  elector, 
and  join  with  the  freeholders  of  England  as  in  a 
common  cause;  Believe  rae,  my  Lords,  we  mis- 
take our  real  interest  as  much  as  our  duty  when 
we  separate  ourselves  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. Can  it  be  expected  that  i^nglishmen  will 
unite  heartily  in  the  defense  of  a  government  by 
which  they  feel'  themselves  insulted  and  oppress- 
ed ?  Restore  them  to  their  rights ;  that,  is  the 
true  way  to  make  them  unanimous.  It  is  not  a 
ceremonious  recommendation  from  tlje  Throne 
that  can  bring  back  peace  and  harmony  to  a 
discontented  people.  -  That  insipid  annual  opiate 
has  been  administered  so  long  that  it  has  lost  its 
effect.  Something  substantial,  something' effect- 
ual must  be  done. 

The  public  credit  of  the  nation  stands  next  in 
degree  to  the  rights  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  calls 
loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  There 
(s  a  set  of  men,  my  Lords,  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  are  known  to  live  in  riot  and  luxury  upon 
the  pluoder  of  the  ignorant,  the  ipnooent,  the 
helpless— ^ipon  that  part  of  the  comthunity  which 
stands  most  in  need  of,  and  best  deserves  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Legislature.  To  me,  my 
Lords,  whether  they  be  miserablje  jobbers  of 
'Change  Alley,  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  they  are  all  equally  detesta- 
ble. I  care  but  little  whether  a  man  walks  on 
foot,  or  is  drawn  by  eight  hoi-sefe  or  six  horses; 
if  his  luxury  is  supported  by  the  pltinder  of  his 
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country,  I  despise  and  detest  him.  My  Lords, 
while  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty,  I 
never  ventured  to  look  at  the  treasury  bat  at  a 
distance;  it  is  a  business  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to 
vfhioh  I  never  could  have  submitted.  The  little 
I  know  of  it  has  not  served  to  raise  my  opinion 
of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  moneyed  interest  ; 
1  mean  that  bloo>J-sacker,  that  muck- worm,  which 
calls  itself  the  friend'  pf  government — that  pre- 
tends to  serve  this  or  that  administration,  and 
may  be  purchased,  on  the  same  terms,  by  any 
administration — thit  advances  money  to  govern- 
ment, and  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emolu- 
ments. Under  this  description  I  inqlude  the  whole 
race  of  commissaries,  jobbers,  contractors,  cloth- 
iers, and  remitters.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that, 
even  with  these  creatures,  some  management 
may  be  necessary.  I  hope,  ray  Lords,  that  noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  will  be  understood  to  extend 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  tradesman,  who 
holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has  given  repeated 
proofs  that  he  prefers  law  and  liberty  to  gold.  I 
love  that  class  of  men.  Much  less  would  I  be 
thought  to  reflect  upon  the  fair  merchant,  whose 
liberal  commerce  is  the  prime  source  of  national 
wealth.  I  esteem  his  occupation  and  respect 
bis  character. 

My  Lords,  if  the  general  representation,  which 
I  have  liad  the  hoiior  to  lay  before  you,  of  the 
situation  of  public  affairs,'  has  in  any  njeasure 
engaged  your  attention,  your  Lordships,  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  season  calls 
for  more  than  common  prudence  and  vigor  in  the 
direction  of  our  councils.  The  difficulty  of  the 
crisis  demands  a  wise,  a  firm,'  and  a  popular  ad- 
ministration. The  dishonorable  traffic  of  places 
has  engaged  us  too  long.  Upon  this  subject,  ray 
Lords,  1  speak  without  interest  or  enmity.  I 
have  no  personal  objection  to  any  of  the  King's 
servants.  I  shall  never  be  minister ;  certainly 
not  without  full  power  to  oat  away  all  the  rotten 
branches  of  government.  Yet,  unconcerned  as  I 
truly  am  for  myself,  I  can  not  avoid  seeing  some 
capital  errors  in  the  distribution  of  the  royal  fa- 
vor. There  are  men,  my  Lords,  who,iif  their 
own  services  were  forgotten,  ought  to  have  an 
hereditary  merit  with  the  house"  of  Hanover'; 
whose  ancestors  stood  forth  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
opposed  their  persons  and  fortunes  to  treachery 
and  rebellion,  and  secured  to  his  Majesty's  fam- 
ily this  splendid  power  of  rewarding.  There 
are  other  men,  my  Lords  [looking  sternly  at  Lord 
Mansfield],  who,  to  speak  tenderly  of  them,  were 
not  quite  so  forward  in  the  demonstrations  of 
their  zeal  to  the  reigning  family.  There  was  an- 
other cau?e,  my  Lords,  and  a  partiality  to  it, 
which  some  persons  had  not  at  all  tiraes  discre- 
tion enough  to  conceal.  I  know  1  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  attempting  to  revive  distinctions.  My 
Lords,  if  it  were  possible,  X  would  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions. I  would  not  wish  the  favors  of  the 
Crown  to  flow  invariably  in  one  channel.  But 
there  are  some  distinctions  which  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong — between  Whig  and 

TOEY. 


When  I  speak  of  an  administration,  such  as 
the  necessity  of  the  season  calls  for,  ray  views 
are  large  and  comprehensive.  It  must  be  popu- 
lar, that  it  may  begin  with  reputation.  It  must 
be  strong  within  itself,  that  it  tnay  proceed  with 
vigor  and  decision.  An  administration,  formed 
upon  an  exclusive  system  of  family  connections 
or  private  friendships,  can  not,  I  am  convinced, 
be  long  supported ,  in  this  country.  Yet,  my 
Lords,  no  man  respects  or  values  more  than  I  do 
that  honorable  eonneotion,  which  arises  from  a 
disinterested  eoncurreiioe  in  opinion  upon  public 
measures,  or  from  the  sacred  bond  of  private 
friendship  and  esteem.  What  I  ruean  is,  that  no 
suigle,  man's  private  friendships  or^  connections, 
however  extensive,,  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
either  to  form  or  overturn  an  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  rninistry,  I  believe  they  have 
fewer  rival*  than  they  imagine.  No  pruden' 
man  will  covet  a  situation  so  beset  with  diffi-  , 
culty  and  danger. 

I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  with  but  a  few 
words  more.  His  Majesty  tells  us  in^is  speech 
that  he  will  call  upon 'us  for  our  advice,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  in  the  farther  progress  of 
this' affair.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  v^hether  or  no 
the  ministry  are  serious  in  this  declaration,  nor 
what  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  an  affair  which 
rests  upon  one  fixed  point.  Hitherto  we  have 
not  been  called  upon.  But,  though  we  are  not 
consulted,  it  is  our  right  and  duty,  as  the  King's 
great  hereditary  council,  to  offer  him  our  advice. 
The  pipers  mentioned  in  the  lioble  Duke's  mo- 
tion will  enable  us  to  form  a  just  and  accurate 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  servants, 
though  not  of  the  actual  state  of  theif  honorable 
negotiations.  The  ministry,  too,  seem  to  want 
advice  upon  some  points  in  which  their  own  safe- 
ty is  immediately  concerned.  They  are  now 
balancing  between  a  war  which  th^y  ought  to 
have  foreseen,  but  for  which  they  have  made  no 
provision,  and  an  ignominious  compromise.  Let 
me  warn  them  of  their  danger.  If  they  are 
forced  into  a  war,  they  ^tand  it  at  the  hazard  of 
their  heads.  If  by  an  ighominious  compromise 
they  should  stain  the  honor  of  the  Crown,  or  sac- 
rifice the  rights  of  the  people,  let  them  look  to 
the  consequences,  and  consider  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in  safety, 


The  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  65  to  21 .  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, took  from  this  time  more  decided  ground, 
and  demanded  a'  restoration  of  the  islands,  and  a 
disavovval  of  their  seizure,  as  the  only  coarse  on 
the  part  of  Spain  which  could  prevent  immediate 
war.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Spanish  court, 
in  adopting  these  measures,  had  acted  in  concert 
with  the  court  of  France,  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect her  support,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences. Had  this  support  been  afforded,  the 
war  predicted  by  Lord  Chatham  would  inevita- 
bly hav«  taken  place.  But  the  King  of  France 
found  himself  involved  in  great  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  into 
the  war.     The  Spaniards  were  therefore  com- 
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pelled  to  yield.  They  disavowed  the  seissure 
and  restored  the  islands,  on  condition  that  this 
restoration  should  not  affect  any  clairn  of  right 
an  the  part  of  Spain.     Three  years  after,  they 


were  abandoned  by  the  English ;  and  it  is  now 
understood  that  Lord  North  secretly  agreed  to 
do  this,  when  the  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  islands  by  the  Spanish. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHABI  ON  THE  BILL  AUTHORISING  THE  QUARTERING  OF  BRITISH  SOLDIERS  ON 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  BOSTON,  DELIVER/ED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  MAY  27,  1774. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  health  of  I-ord  Chatham  had  for  some  time  prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  Daring  two  years  he  had  rarely  made  his  appearance  iu  the  House  of  Xorda,  and  nothing  but  the 
rash  and  headlong  measures  of  Lord  North  in  regard  to  America,  could  h&ve- drawn  him  again  from  his 
retirement.  '       '  - 

In  speaking  of  ttiose  measures,  it'  may  be  proper  briefly  to  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  preceding 
events.  When  Charles  TowtTsend  was  left  at  the  head  of  affairs,  by  Lord  Chatham's  unfortunate  illness 
during  the  winter  of  1766-7,  he  was  continually  goaded  by  Mr.  Grenville  on  the  subject  of  American  tax- 
ation.i  "You  are  cowards !  You  are  afraid  of  the  Americans.  You  dare  not  tax  America !"  The  rash 
spirit  of  Townsend  was  roused  by  these  atta,cks.  "  Fear  ?"  said  he.  "  Covrards  ?  Dai-c  not  tax  Amer- 
ica ?  /  Aare  tax  America  !"  Grenville  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Dare  you  tax  Amer- 
ica ?  I  wish  to  God  you  would  do  it."  Townsend  replied,  "  I  will,  i  will."  This  haisfy  declaration  coald 
not  he  evaded  or  withdrawn,  and  in  June,  1767,  Townsend  brought  in  a  bill  imposing  duties  on  glass,  pa- 
per, pasteboard,. white  afad  red  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.  The  preamble 
d'eclared  that  it  was  "  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America."  A  spirit  of  decided  resistance  to  these 
taxes  was  at  once  manifested"  throughout  all  the  colonies,  and  Lord  North,  on  coming  into  power  about 
two  years  after,  introduced  a  bill  repealing  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1767,  except  that  oq  tea. 
But  this  was  unsatisfactory,  for  it  put  the  repeal  on  "commercial  grounds"  alone,  and  expressly  reserved 
the  right  of  taxation.  At  the  clode  of  1773,  t^e  Bast  India  Comp&ny,  encouraged  by  the  ministry,  sent 
large  quantities  of  tea  to  Boston  and  some  other  American  ports.  The  people  resolved  that  the  tea  shoqld 
not  he  lauded,  but  should  be  sent  back  to  England  in  the  ships  that  brought  it;.  As  this  was  forbidden  by 
the  Custom-house,  all  the  tea  on  board  the  ships  lying  in  Boston  harbor  was  thrown  into  the  water  by  men 
disguised  as  Ini^ians.  on  the  evening  of  December  18th,  1773.  This  daring  act  awakened  the  keenest  re- 
sentment of  the  British  ministry.  In  March,  1774,  laws  were  passed  depriving  Massachusetts  of  her  char- 
ter, closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  allowing  persons  chargqd  with  capital  offenses  to  be  carried  to  En- 
gland for  trial.  As  a  means  of  farther  enforcemetit,  a  bill' was  introduced  in  the  month  of  May,  1774,  for 
quartering  troops  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  other  parts  of  the  American  colonies. 
This  sta£e'  of  things  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  Lord  Chatham's  most  celebrated  speeches,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  first  in  order. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


My  Lobds, — The  unfavoratle  state  of  health 
under  which  I  have  long  labored,  could  not  pre- 
vent me  from  laying  before  your  Lordships  my 
thoupihts  on  the  bill  now  upon  the  table,  and  on 
the  American  alfairs  in  general. 

If  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those  motives 
which  induced  the  ancestors  6f  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  America  to  leave  their  native  country, 
to  encounter  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the 
unexplored  regions  of  the  Western  World,  our 
astonishment  at  the  present  conduct  of  their  de- 
scendants will  naturally  subside.  There  was  no 
corner  of  the  world  into  which  men  of  their  free 
and  enterprising  spirit  would  not  fly  with  alac- 
rity, rather  than  submit  to  the  slavish  and  tyran- 
nical principles  which  prevailed  at  that  period 
in  their  native  countrj.     And  shall  we  wonder, 


1  See  Burke's  admirable  sketches  of  Grenville, 
Townsend,  and  Lord  Chatham's  third  ministry,  ia 
nis  ,Speecb  on  American  Taxation. 


my  Lords,  if  the  descendants  of  such  illustrious 
characters  spurn  with  contempt  the  hand  of  un- 
constitutional power,  that  would  snatch  from 
them  such  dear-bought  privileges  as  they  now 
contend  for?  Had  the  British  colonies  been 
.planted  by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the 
inhabitants  would  have  carried  with  them  the 
chains  of  slavery-  and  spirit  of  despotism  ;  but 
as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
great  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what  great 
exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make,  when 
they  are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
powers.  And,  ray  Lords,  notwithstanding  ray 
iatention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  you,  I  can  not  help  condemning 
in  the  severest  manner  the  late  turbulent  and  un- 
warrantable conduct  of  the  4-tnericans  in  some 
instances,  partiioulaj-ly  in  the  late  riots  of  Boston. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  mode  which  has  been  pur- 
sued to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
to  their  parent  state,  has  been  so  diametrically 
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opposite  to  the  fandamental  principles  of  .sound 
policy,  that  individuals  ppssessed  of  oommoa  un- 
derstanding must  be  astonished  at  such  proceed- 
ings. Byblocking  up  the  harbor  of  Boston,  you 
have  involved  the  innocent'  trader  in  the  same 
punishment  with  the  guilty  profligates  who  de- 
stroyed  your  merchandise ;  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  well-concerted  efTort  to  secure  the  real 
offenders,  you  clap  a  naval  and  military  eJctin^ 
guisher  over  their  hferbor,  and  visit  the  crime  of 
a  few  lawless  depredators  and  their  abettors  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

My  Lorc(s,  this  country  is  little  obliged  to  the 
framers  and  promoters  of  this  tea  tax.  The 
Americans  had  almost  forgot,  in  their  excess  of 
gratitude  for  the  repeal,  of  the  Startip  Act,  any 
interest  but  that  of  the  mother  country ;  there 
seemed  an  emulation  among  the  different  prov- 
inces who  should  be  most  dutiful  and  forward  in 
their  expressions  of  loyalty  to  their  real  bene- 
factor, as  you  will  readily  perceive  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Governor  Bernard  to  a  noble 
Lord  then  in  office. 

"  The  House  of  Representatives,"  says  he, 
"  from  the  time  of  opening  the  session  to  this 
day,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  all  dispute 
with  me,  every  thing  having  passed  with  '  as 
much  good  humor  as  I  could  desire.  They  have 
acted  in  all  things  with  temper  and  moderation ; 
they  have  avoided  some  subjects  of  dispute,  and 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  removing  some  causes 
of  former  altercation." 

This,  my  Lords,  was  the  temper  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  would  have  continued  so,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted  by  your  fruitless  endeavors  to 
tax  them  without  their  consent.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  perceived  your  intention  was  renewed 
to  tax  them,  under  a  pretense  of  serving  the 
East  India  Company,  their  resentment  got  tlie 
ascendant  of  their  moderation,  and  hurried  them 
into  actions  contrary  to  law,  which,  in  their  cool- 
er hoursj  they  would  have  thought  on  with  hor- 
ror ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  the  destroying  of  the 
tea  was  the  effect  of  despair. 

But,  my  Lords,  from  the  complexion  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  I  think  that  adminis- 
tration has  purposely  irritated  them  into  those 
late  violent  acts,  for  which  they  now  so  severely 
smart,  purposely  to  be  revenged  on  thejn  for  the 
victory  they  gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  i  a  measure  in  which  they  seemihgly  acqui- 
esced, but  at  the  bottom  they  were  its  real  ene- 
mies. For  what  other  motive  could  induce  them 
to  dress  taxation,  that  father  of  American  sedi- 
tion, in  the  robes  of  an  Kast  India  director,  but 
to  break  in  upon  that  mutual  peace  and  harmony 
which  then  so  happily  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  mother  country  ? 

My  Lords,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would  advise 
the  noble  Lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  morp  gentle 
mode  of  governing  America ;  for  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  America  may  vie  with  these 
kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts  also.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  the  principal  towns  in 
America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  understand 
the  Constitution  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  no- 


ble Lords  who  are  now  in  office ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  will  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their 
liberties,  to  prevent  the  least  pnoroaohment  on 
their  hereditary  rights.   , 

This  observation  Is  so  recently  exemplified  in 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  which  comes  from  the 
pen  of  an  American  gentleman,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  your  Lordships  his 
thoughts  on  the  competency  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  tax  America,,  wiich,  in  my  opinion, 
puts  this  interesting-  matter  in  the  clearest  view. 

"  The  high  court  of  Parliament,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole 
empire  ;  in  all  frefe  states  the  Constitution  is 
fixed ;,  and  as  the  supreme  Legislature  derives 
its  power  and  authority  from  the  Constitution,  it 
can  not  overleap  the  bounds  of  it  without  de- 
stroying its  own  foundation.  The  Constitution 
ascertains  and  limits  both  sovereignty  and  alle- 
giance ;  and  therefore  ^his  Majesty's  American 
subjects,  who  acknowledged  themselves  bound 
by  the  ties  of  allegiance,  have  an  equitable  claim 
to  the  full  eDJoyment  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  English  Constitution ;  and  that  it  is  an  es- 
sential, unalterable  right  in  nature,  ingrafted  into 
the  British  Constitution  as  a  fundamental,  law, 
and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  sub- 
jects-within  this  realm,  that  what  a  man  has 
hoijestly  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own  ;  which 
he  may  freely  give,  but  which  can  not  be  taken 
from. him  without  his  consent." 

This,  my  Lords,  though  no  n6w  doctrine,  has 
always  been  my  received  and  unalterable  opin- 
ion, and  Iwill  carry  it  to  ray  grave,  that  this 
country  had  no  right  under  hmvein  to  tax  Amer- 
ica. It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  civil-polity,  which  neither  the  exigen- 
ces of  this  state,  nor  even  an  acquiescence  in  the 
tax^s,  c*ould  justify  upon  any  occasion  whatever. 
Such  proceedings  will  never  meet  their  wished- 
for  success.  Instead  of  adding  to  their  miseries, 
as  the  bill  now  before  you  most  undoubtedly 
does,  adopt  some  lenient  measures,  which  may 
lure  them  to  their  duty.  Proceed  like  a  kind  and 
affectionate  parent  over  a  child  whom  he  ten- 
derly loves,  and,  instead  of  those  harsh  and  se- 
vere proceedings,  pass  an  amnesty  on  all  their 
youthful  errors,  clasp  them  on6e  more  in  your 
fond  aiid  affectionate  arms,  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  you  will  find  them  children  worthy  of 
their  sire.  But,  shovUd  their  turbulence  exist 
after  your  proffered  terms  of  forgiveness,  which 
I  hope  and  expect  this  House  will  immediately 
adopt,  I  will  be  among  the  foremost  of  your 
Lordships  to  move  for  such  measures  as  will  ef- 
feetually  prevent  a  future  relapse,  and  make 
them  feel  what'  it  is  to  provoke  a  fond  and  for- 
giving-parent !  a  parent,  my  Lords,  iwhose  wel- 
fare has  ever  been  my  greatest  and  most  pleas- 
ing consolation.  This  declaration  may  seem  un- 
necessary ;  but  I  will  venture  to  declare,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  want  the 
assistance  of  her  most  distant  friends  ;  but  should 
the  all-disposing  hand  of  Providence  prevent  me 
from  affording  her  my  poor  assistance,  my  pray- 
ers shall  be  ever  for  her  welfare — Length  of 
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days  be  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  Uft  riches 
and  honor  ;  may  her  vmys  be  the  ways  oj' pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  he  peace  ! 


Notwithstanding  tWe  warnings  and  remon- 
strances, the, bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
57  to  16. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  TO  GIVE  IMMEDIATE 
ORDERS  FOR  REMOVING  HIS  TROOPS  FROM  BOSTON,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
JANUARY  20,  1775.   ' 

J-NTBODTJCTION. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1775,  Lord  Sartmoath,  Secretary  of  State,  laid  before  the  Hoase  of  Lords  va- 
rious papers  relating  to  American  aifairs.  Upoi^i  this  occasion  Lord  Chatham  moved  an  "  address  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  immediate  removal  of  his  troops  from  Boston,"  and  supported  it  by  the  following  speech. 

When  he  arose  to  speak,  says  one  who  witnessed  the  scene,  "all  was  silence  and  profound  attention. 
Animated,  and,  almost  inspired  by  his  subject,  he  seemed  to  feel  his  own  unrivaled  superiority;  His  ven- 
erable-figure, dignified  and  graceful  in  decay,  his  language,  his  voice,  his  gesture,  were  such  as  might,  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  big  with  the  fate  of  Britain  seem  to  characterize  him  as  the  guardian  geniasofhis 
country." 


SPEECH,    fee' 


Mr  Lords, — After  more  than  six  weeks'  pos- 
session ^f  the  papers  now  before  you,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  momentous,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of 
this  nation  hangs  on  every  hour,  the  ministry 
have  at  length  condescended  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House,- intelligence  from 
America  with  which  your  Lordships  and  the 
public  have  been  long  and  fully  acquainted. 

The  measures  of  last  year,  my  Lords,  which 
have  produced  the  present  alarmiftg  state  of 
America,  were  founded  upon  misrepresentation.' 
They  were  violent,  precipitate,  and  vindictive. 
The  nation  was  told  that  it  was  only  a  faction  in 
Boston  which  opposed  all  lawful  government; 
that  an  Unwarrantable  injury  had- been  done  to 
private  property,  for  which  the  justice  of  Parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  to  order  i^eparation ;  that 
the  least  appearance  of  firmness  would  awe  the 
Americans  into  submission,  and  upon  only  pass- 
ing the  Rubicon  we  should  be  "  sine  clade  vic- 
tor."' .'     ' 

That  the  people  might  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives under  the  influence  of  those  misirep- 
resentations,  the  Parliament  was  precipitately 
dissolved.  Thus  the  nation  was  to  be  rendered 
instrumental  in  executing  the  vengeance  of  ad- 
ministration on  that  injured,  unhappy,  traduced 
people. 

But  now,  my  Lords,'  we  find  that,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  opposition  of  the  faction  at  Bos- 
ton, these  measures  have  spread  it  over  the 
whole  continent.  They  have  united  that  whole 
people  by  the  most  indissoluble  of  all  bands — in- 
tolerable wrongs.  The  just  retribution  is  an  in- 
discriminate, unmerciful  proscription  of  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  unheard  and  untried.  The 
bloodless  victory  is  an  impotent  general  with  his 
1  This  speech  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd, 
a  man  of  high,  literiiry  attainments,  and  bears  very 
strong  marl^  of  accuracy. 
■'  Victorious  without  slaughter. , 


dishonored  army,  trusting  solely  to  the  pickax 
and  the  spkdg  for  security  against  the  just  indig- 
nation of  an  injured  and  insulted  people. 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  that  a  relaxation  of  my 
infirmities  permits  me  to  seiie  this  earliest  op- 
portunity of  offering  my  poor  advice  to  save  this 
unhappy  country,  at  this  moment  tottering  to  its 
ruin. ".  But,  a^  I  have  not  the  honor  6f  access  to 
his  lilajesty,  I  will  endeavor  to  traitsmit  to  him, 
through  the  constitutional  channel  of  this  Honse, 
my  ideas  on  American  business,  to  rescue  him 
from  the  misadvice  of  his  present  ministers.  I 
Congratulate  your  Lordships  that  the  business  is 
at.  last  entered  upon  by  the  noble  Lord's  [Lord 
Dartmouth]  laying  the  papers  before  yon.  As 
I  suppose  your  Lordships  are  too  well  apprisod 
of  their  contents,  I  hope  I  am  not  premature  in 
submitting  to  you  my, present  motion.  [The 
motion  was  read.] 

I  wish,  my  Lords,  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  ur- 
gent, pressing  crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  in  allay- 
ing ferments  in  America  may  produce  years  of 
calamity.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
for  a  tnoment,  the  conduct'  of  this  weighty  busi- 
ness, from  the  first  to  the  last.  Unless  nailed  to 
my  bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I  will  give 
it  unremitted  attention.  I  will  knock  atthedoor 
of  this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to 
this  country,  and  the  magnitude  of  danger  hang- 
ing over  this  country  from  the  present  ^plan  of 
misadministration  practiced  against  them,  I  de- 
sire not  to  be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciproc- 
ity of  indulgence  between  England  and  America. 
I  contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and  i  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Americans 
justly  owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree— 
they  owe  obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trade 
and  navigation;  but  let  the  line  be  skillfully 
drawn  between  the  objects  of  those  ordinances 
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and  their  private  internal  property.  Let  the  sa- 
credness  of  their  property  remain  inviolate.  Let 
it  be  taxable  only  by  their  own  consent,  given 
in  their  provincial  assemblies,  else  it  will  cease 
to  be  property.  As  to  the  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, attempting  to  shovf  that  the  Americans 
are  equally  free  from  obedience  and  commercial 
restraints,  as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  as  being 
unrepresented  here,  I  pronounce  them  futile,  friv- 
olous, and  groundless. 

WherKI,  urge  this  measure  of  recalling  the 
troops  from  Boston,  I  urge  it  on  this  pressirig 
principle,  that  it  is  necessarily  preparatory  to 
the  restoration  of  your  peace  and  the  establish- 
ment of  your  prosperity.  It  will  then  appear 
that  you  are  disposed  to  treat  amicably  and  Eq- 
uitably ;  and  to  consider,  revise,  and  repeal,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  (as  I  affirm  it  will), 
those  violent  acts 'and  declarations  whioh'  have 
disseminated  confusion  throughout  your  empire. 

Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it 
was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  Parliament,  and'your  imperious  doc- 
trines of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be  found 
equally  impotent  to  convince  or  to,  enslave  your 
fellow-subjects  in  America,  who  feel  that  tyranny, 
whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the 
Legislature,  or  the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is 
equally  intolei'able  to  British  subjects. 

The  means  of  enforcing  this  thraldom  are 
found  to  be  as  ridiculoijs  and  weak  in  practice 
as  they  are  unjust  in  principle.  Indeed,  I  Cim 
not  but  feel  the  most  anxious  sensibility  for  the 
situation  of  Geileral  Gage,  and  the  troops'  vfnder 
his  command ;  thinking  him,  as  I  do,  a  man  of 
humanity  and  understanding ;  and  entertaining, 
as  I  ever  will,  the  highest  respect,  the  warmest 
love  for  the  British  troops.  Their  situation  is 
truly  unworthy ';  penned  up — pining  in  inglorious 
inactivity.  They  are  an  army  of  impotence. 
You  m^  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and  of 
guard;  but  they  are,  in  tfuth,  an  arni^  of  impo- 
tence and  contempt ;  and,  to  make  the  folly  equal 
to  the  disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation  and 
vexation. 

But  I  find  a  report  creepingiabroad  that  min- 
isters censure  General  Gagie'S  inactivity.  Let 
them  censure  him— ;-it  becomes  them^ — it  be- 
comes their  justice  and  their  honor.  I  mean  not 
to  censure  his  inactivity.  It  is  a  prudent  and 
necessary  inaction ;  but  it  is  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, where  disgrace  is  prudence,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  be  contemptible.  •  This  tameness, 
however  contemptible,  can  not  be  censured ;  for 
the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  civil  and  unnatu- 
ral war  might  be  "  immedicabile  vtilnus.'" 

I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  your  Lordships 
immediately  to  adopt  this  conciliating  measure. 
I  will  pledge  myself  for  its  immediately  produc- 
ing conciliatory  effects,  by  its  being  thus  well 
timed  ;  but  if  you  delay  till  your  vain  hope  shall 
be  accomplished  of  triumphantly  dictating  rec- 


^  Nil  prosant  aites  ;  erat  immedicaiile  vulrmt. 
All  arts  are  vain:  incurable  ihe  wound. 

Ovid's  Metamorphose,  book  x.,  189. 
I 


onoiliation,  you  delay  forever.  But,  admitting 
that  this  hope  (which  ui  truth  is  desperate) 
should  be  accomplished,  what  do  you  gain  by  the 
impositioh  of  your  victorious  amity?  You  will 
be  nntrusted  and  unthanked.  Adopt,  then,  the 
grace,  while  yott  have  the  opportunity,  of  recon- 
oilement-^or  at -least  pr'dpare  the  way.  Alky 
the  ferment  prevjtiling  in  America;  by  removing 
the  obnoxious  hostile  caused — obnoxious  and  un- 
serviceable ;  for  their  merit  can  be  oiily  inaction : 
"Non  dimicare  est  vinoere,"*  their  "victory  can. 
never  be  by  exertidns.  Their  force  would  be 
most  dispropoirtiohately  ejterted  against  a  brave, 
generous,  and  united  people!,  with  arms"  in  their 
hands,  and  courage  in  their  hearts  :  three  mill- 
ions of  people, ,  the  genuine  descendants  of  a 
valiant  and  pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those  deserts 
by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superstitions  tyranny. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  ap- 
peased ?  Are  the  brave  sons  of  those  ibrave 
forefathers  to  inherit  their'  sufTerings,  as  they 
have  inherited  their  virtues  ?  Are  they  to  sus- 
tain the  infliction  of  the  most  oppressive  and  un- 
exampled severity, -beyond  the  accounts  of  his- 
tory or  description  of  poetry :  "  Rhadatriakhus 
habet  diirissima  regna,  castigatque  auditque."^ 
So  says  the  wisest  poet;  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
statesman  and  pblitician.  But  our  ministers  say 
the  Americans  must  not  be  heard.  They  have 
been  condemned  unheardf  The  indiscriminate 
hand  of  veijgeanoe  has  lumped  together  iimocent 
and  guilty ;  with  all  the  formalities  of  hostility, 
has  blocked  up  the  town  '[Bostpn],  and  reduced 
to  beggary  and  famine  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. _  ' 
But  his  Majesty  is  advised  that  the  union  in 
America  can  not  last.  Ministers  have  more 
eyes  than  I,  and  should  have  more  ears  ;  but, 
with  all  the  information!  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, I  can  pronounce  it  a  union  solid,  perma- 
nent, and  eflectual.  Ministers  may  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  delude  the  publid,  with  the  report  of 
w'hat  tbey  call  commercial  bodies  in  America. 
They  are  noi  commercial .  They  are  your  pack- 
ers and  factoi-s.  They  live  upon  nothing,  for  I 
call  commission  nothing.  ,  I  speak  of  the  minis- 
terial authority  for  this  American  intelligence— 
the  runners  ifer  governnlent,  who  are  paid  for 
their  intelligence.  Btit  these  are  not  the  men, 
nor  this  the  influence,  to  be  considered  in  Amer- 
ica, when  we  estimate  the  firmness  of  their  union. 
Even  to  extend' the  question;  and  to  take  in  the 


*  Net  to  flght'is  to  conquer. 

*  The  passage  is  from  the  .ffineid  of  Virgil,  book 
vi.,  366-7.  '         '      ' 

Gnosias  hoec  Ehadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos. 

O'er  these  dire  realms 
The  Cretan  Hhadamaiithus  holds  his  sway, 
And  lashes  guilty  souls,  whose  wiles  and  crimes 
He  hears.  ' 

■  Lord  Chatham,  from  the  order  of  the.  words,  gives 
them  an  ingenious  torn,  as  if  the  punishment  came 
before  the  hearing ;  which  was  certainly  true  of  jus- 
tice as  then  administered  ii)  America,  though  not  in 
the  infernal  regions  of.  Virgil. 
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realJy  mercantile  circle,  will  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  consideration.  Trade,  indeed,  in- 
creases- the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  country ;  but 
its  real  strength  and  stamina  are  to  be  looked  for 
among  the  .cultivators  of  the  land.  In  their  sim- 
plicity of  life  is  found' the  simpleness  of  .virtue — 
th6  integrity  and  courage  ,of  freedom.  These 
.true,  genuine  sons  of  the  earth  are  invincible;, 
and  they  surround  and  hem  in  the  mercantile 
bodies,  even  if  these  bodies  (whiot  supposition 
I  totally  disclaim)  could  be  supposed  disaffected 
to  the  cause  of-  liberty.  Of  this  genpral  spirit 
existing  in  the  British  nation  (for  so  I  wish  to 
distinguish  the  real  and  genuine  Americans  from 
the  pseudo-traders  I  have  described)-^of  this 
spirit  of  independence,  animating  the  nation' oS 
America,  I  have  the  most  avithentic  information, 
lit  is  not  ne.vf  among  them.  It  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  their  esta,blished  principle,  their  confirmed 
persuasion.    It  is  their  nature  and  thfeir  doctrine. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  thp  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  conversing  in 
a  friendly  conQdenC'e  with  a  person  of  undoubted 
respect  ajid  authenticity,  on  that  siibjeot,  and  he 
assured  me  with  a  certainty  which  his  judgment 
and  opportunity  gSve  him,  that  these^  were  the 
prevalent  and  steady  principles  of  America — that 
you  nugbt  destroy  their  towns,  and  cut  them  off 
from  the  superfluities,  perhaps  the  conveniences 
of  life,  but  that  they  were  prepared  to  despise 
your  power,  and  would  not  lanient  their  loss, 
while  they  have-7-what,  my  Lords'? — ^their  loooife 
and  their  HIieHy.  The  natne  of  my  authority, 
if  1 9,m  called  upoil,  will  authenticate  the  opinion 
irretragably.^ 

If  illegal  violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said, 
committed  in  America,  prepare  the  wiay,  open 
the  door  of  possibility  for  aoknowlecjgraent  and 
satisfaction :  but  proceed  not  to  such  coercion, 
such  proscription ;  cea.se  your,  indiscriminate  in- 
flictions i  amerce  not  thirty  thousand^ — oppress 
not  three  millions  for  thp  fault  of  forty  or  fifty 
individuals.  Such  seve):ity  of  injustice  must  .for- 
ever render  incurable  the  Wounds  you  have  al- 
ready given  your  colonies ;  you  irritate  them  to 
unappeasalile  rancor.  What  though  you  rnaroh 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  province  to  prov- 
ince ;  though  you  should  be  able  to  enforce  a 
temporary  and  local  submission  (which  I  only 
suppose,  not  admit),  how  shall  you  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  obedience  of  the, country  you  leave  be- 
hind you  in  your  progress  to  grasp  the  dominion 
of  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  continent,  populous 
in  numbers,  possessing  valor,  liberty,  and  resist- 
ance? 

This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary  system  of 
taxation  might  have  been  foreseen. '  It  was  ob- 
vious from  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  mankind ; 
arid,  above  all,  frdm  the  Whiggish  spirit  flourish- 
ing in  that  country.  The  spirit  which  now  re- 
sists your  taxation  in  America  is  the  same  which 
formerly  opposed  loans,  benevblenoes,  and  ship- 
money  in  England ;  the  same  spirit  which  called 
allJEnglaijt  ""on  its  legs,"  and  by  the  Bill  of 


It  was  Dr.  Franklin. 


Rights  vindicated  the  English  Constitution  j.  the 
same  spirit  which  established  the  great  fiibda- 
mental,  essential  maxim  of  your  liberties,  th/U 
no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his 
own'konsent. 

This  glorious  spirit  of  Whiggism'  animates 
thre^  millions  in  America,  who  prefer  poverty 
with  liberty,  to  gilded  chains  and  sordid  afflu- 
ence ;  and  who  will  die  in  defense  of  their  rights 
as  men,  as  freeman.  '  What  shall  oppose  this 
spirit,  aided  by  the;  congenial  flame  glowing  in 
the  breast  of  every  Whig  in  Eiigland,  to  the 
a.mount,  I  hj^pe,  of  double  the  American  num- 
bers ?  Ireland  they  have  to  a  man.  In  that 
country,  joined  as  it  is  with  the  cause  of  the  colo. 
nies,  and  placed  at  their  head,  the.  distinction  I 
contend  for  is  and  must  be  observed.  This  coun- 
try superintends  and  controls  their  trade  and  nav- 
igation ;  but  they  tax  themaelvfs:  And  this  dis- 
tinction  between  external  and  internal  control  is 
sacred  and  insurmountable ;  it  is  involved  in  the 
abstract  nature  of  things.  Property  is  .private, 
individual,  absolute.  Trade  is  an  extended  and 
complicated  consideration :  it  reaches  as  fair  as/ 
ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow  :  it  is  a  great 
and  various  machine.  To  regulate  the  nupaber. 
less  movements  of  its  several  parts,  and  conibine 
thepl  into  effect  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  re- 
quires the  superintending  vvisdom  and  energy  of 
the  supreme  power  in  tlje  empire.  But  this  su- 
preme power  has  no  effect  toward  internal  taxa- 
tion; for  it.does  not  exist  in  that  relation,;  there 
is  no  such  thing,  i)o  such  idea-  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, as  &  supreme  power  operating,  upon  proper- 
ty. Let  this  distinction  then  remain  forever  as- 
certained ;  ta^^ation  is  theirs,  commercial  regu- 
lation is  ours.  Asan  American,  I  would  recog- 
nize to  England  h6r  supreme  right  of  regulating 
commerce  and  navigation ;  as  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  principle,  I  recognize  to  the  Americans 
their  supreme,  unalienable'  right  in  their  prbper- 
ty :  a  right  which  they  are  jijstified  in  the  de- 
fense of  to  the  last  extremity.  To  maintain  this 
principle  is  the  common  cause  of  the  Whigs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this. 
"  'Tis  liberty  to  liberty  engaged,"  that  they  will 
defend  themselves^  their  families,  and  their  coun- 
try. In  this  great  cause  they  are  immovably 
allied :  it  is  the  alliance  of  God  and  nature- 
immutable,  eternal — ^fixed  as  the  firmament  of 
, heaven.  ^ 

To  such  united  force,  what  force  shall  be  op- 
posed ?  What,'  my  Lords  ?  A  few  regiments 
in  Aniei;ica,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand 
men  at  home!  The,  idea  is  top  ridiculous  to 
take  up  a  moment  of  your  Lbrdships'  time.  Nor 
can  such  a  national  and  principled  union  be  re- 
sisted by  the  tricks  of  office,  or  rpinisterial  ma- 
neuver. Laying  of  papers  on  your  table,  or 
counting  numbers  on  a  division,  will  not  avert 
or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger.  It  must  arrive, 
my  Lord.S,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done  away; 
it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors,  and  then  these 
boastful  ministers,  spite,  of  all  their  confidence 
and  all  their  maneuvers,  shall  be  forced  to  hide 
their  heads.    They  shall  be  forced  to  a  disgrace- 
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ful  jibandonment  of  their  present  measures  and 
principles,  which  they  avow,  but'oan  not  defend  ; 
measures  which  they  presume  to -attempt,  but 
can  not  hope  to  effectuate.  They  can  not,  my 
Lords,  they  can  not  stir  a  step ;  they  have'  not  a 
move  left ;  they  are  check-mated  ! 

Bat  it  is  not  repealing  this  act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  repealing  a,  piece  of  parchment,  that 
can  restore  America  to'  our  bosom.  You  niust 
repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments,  and  you 
may  then  hope  for  her  love  and  gratitude.  But 
now,  insulted  with  an  armed  force  posted  at 
Boston,  irritated  with  a  hostile-  array  before  her 
eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  could  force  them, 
would  be  suspicious  and  insecure ;  tHey  will  be 
"  irato  animo"'  [with  an  angry  spirit] ;  they  will 
not  be  the  sound,  honorable  passions  of  freemen  j 
they  will  be  the  dictates  of  fear  and  extortions 
of  force.  But  it  is  more  than  evident  that  you 
osBft  not  force  them,  united  as  they  are,  to  your 
unworthy  terms  of  submission.  It  is  impossible. 
And  when  1  hear  General  Gage  censured  for  in- 
activity, I  must  retort  with  indignation  on  those 
whose  intemperate  measures 'and  improvident 
counsels  have  betrayed  him  into  his  present  situ- 
ation. His  situation  reminds  me,  my  Lords,  of 
the- answer  of  a  French  general  in,  the  civil  wars 
of  Franoe^^Monsieur  Cond6  opposed  to  Mon- 
sieur Turenne.  He  was  asked  how  it  happened 
that  he  did  not  take  his  adversary  prisoner,  as 
he  was  often  very  near  him.  ^' J'^i  peur,"  re- 
plied Conde,  very  honestly,  "j'ai  peur  qu'il  ne 
me  prenne ;"  Fm  afraid  he'll,  take  me. 

When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers 
transmitted  us  from  Ameriqa — when  you  con- 
sider their  decency,  firtone.ss,  and  wisdom,  you 
can  not  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make 
it  your  own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and 
avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observa,tion — 
and  it  Jias  been  my  favorite  study^ — I  have  read 
Thncydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the 
master-states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
dlusion,.  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
circumstances,-  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can 
«tahd  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a 
mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be 
fatal.  We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ; 
let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not  when  we  must. 
I  say  we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent, 
oppressive  acts.'  They  must  be  repealed,  You 
will  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that 
you  will,  in  the  end,  repeal  them.  I  stake  my 
reputation  on  it.  I  will  consent  to'  be  taken  for 
an  idiot  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.'  Avoid, 
then,  this  humiliating,  disgraceful  necessity. 
With  a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  situation, 
make  the  first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace-,  and 


'  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the  act  taking  away 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts. 

^  -This  prediction  was  verified.  Afl:er  a  war  of 
three  years,  a  repeal  of  these  acts  was  sent  oat  to 
propitiate  the  Americans,  but  it  was  too  late. 


happiness;  for  that  is  your  true  dignity,  to  act 
with  prudence  and  justice.  That  you  should 
first  concede  is  obvious,  from  sound  and  rational 
policy.  Concession  comes  with  better  grace  and 
more  salutary  effect  from  superior  power.  It 
reconciles  superiority  of  power  with  the  feelings 
of  men,  and  establishes  solid  confidence  on  the 
foundations  of  affedtion  and  gratitude. 

Str  thoiight  a  wise  ppet  and  a  wise  man  in 
political  sagacity— the  friend  of  MecsBnas,  and 
the  eulogist  of  Augustus.  Tpjhim,  the  adopted 
son  and  successor  of  the-first  Cesar — to  him,  the 
master  of  the  ■vforld,  fie  wisely  urged  this  con- 
duct of  prudence  and  digSify :  "  Tuque-prior,  tu 
parce;  projice  tela  manu."^, 

Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and  of  pol- 
icy,- of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  al- 
lay the  fermejit  in  -America  by  a  removal  of 
your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  demonstration  of  am- 
icable dispositions  toward  your  colonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  danger  and  every  hazard 
impend  to  deter  you  from  perseverance  in  your 


9  If  Lord  Chatharn's  mempry  had  not  failed  him 
in  respect  to  these  words,  hia  taste  and  genius 
would  have  suggested  a  still  finer  turn.    They  were 
addressed,  not  by  'Virgil  to  Augustus  Cesar,  but  to 
a  parent  advancing  in  arms  against  a  child;  and 
would,  therefore,  have  been  applied  with  double 
force-and  beauty  to  the  contest  of  Elnglaud  against 
America.    The  words-  are  taken  from  that  splendid 
passage  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  "Virgil's 
.^nefd,  where  ^nchises  is  showing  to  ^neas,  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  the  sou'ls-  of -those  who,  were 
destined  to  pass  within  "  the  gates  of  life,"  and  to 
swell,  as  his  descendants,  the  long  line  of  Roman 
greatness.    After  pointing  .out  the  Decil  and  Brusii, 
Torqnatus  with  his  blopdy  ax,  and  Camillus  with 
his  standards  of  glory,  he  comes  at  last  to  Julius  Ce- 
sar, and  Poippey,  his  son-in-law,  preparing  for  the 
battle  of  Fhai'sklia.    As  if  the  conflict  might  yet  be 
averted,  be  addresses  his  future  children,  and  en- 
treats them  not  to  turn  their  arms  against  their 
country's  vitals.    He  appeals  especially  to  Cesar 
as  "descended  from  Olympian  Jove,"  and  exhorts 
him  "  Tuque  prior,  ta  parce  ;  projice  tela  mann." 
Illte  autem,  paribus  quas  fulgere  eemis  in  armis, 
Concordes  animce  nunc  et  dum  noote  prementur, 
Heu !  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  limiua  vitoe 
Attingerint,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt, 
Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis  atque  arce  MonoBci 
Descehdens,  genqr  adversis  instructus  fiois ! 
Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuecite  bella ; 
Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  Vires  ! 
Tuque  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducia  Olympo ; 
Projice  tela  'rhanu,  sanguis  mens  ! — 836-835. 
Those  forms  which  now  thou  seest  in  e'qual  arms 
Shining  afar — united  souls  vifhile  here 
Beneath  the  realm  of  night — what  fields  of  blood 
And  mutual  slaughtef  shall  mark  out  their  coarse, 
If  once  they  pass  within  the  Gates  of  Life  ! 
See,  from  the  Alpine  heights  the  father  comes 
Down  by  Monaco's  tower,  to  meet  the  son 
Equipped  with  hostile  legions  froiii  the  East. 
rfay  t  hay,  my  children !    Train  not  thus  your  minds 
To  scenes' of  blood !   Turn  notthose  arms  of  strength 
Against  your  country's  Vitals  I       ' 
■  Thou  Lthou,  descended  from  Olympian  Jove! 
Be  first  to  spare  I    Son  of  my  blood !  cast  down 
Those  weapons  from  thy  hand  ! 
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present  ruinous  measures.  Foreign  war  hang- 
ing over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle 
thread;  France  and  Spain  watching  yodr  con- 
duct, and  waiting  for  the  maturity  of  your  er^ 
rors,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  America  and  the 
temper  of  your  (colonies,  more  than  to  their  own 
concerns,  be  they  what  they  toay. 

To  conclude,  my  Lords,  if  the  ministers  thus 
persevere  in  misadvising   and  misleadirig  the 


King,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  from  his  crown,  but  I 
vrill  affirm  that  they  will  tfiake  the  crown  not 
worth  his  wearing..  I  will  not  say  that  the  King 
is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce' fAat  the  king- 
dom^ is  undone. 


The  motion,  after  a  long  debate,  was  losi  by 
avote  of  68  to  18. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CROWN,  TO  PUT  A  STOP  TO  HOg. 
TILITIES  IN  AMERICA,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  MAY  30,  im. 

INTBODUcVlON.  , 

-  Lord  Chatham  had  now  beeii  prevented  by  his  infirmities  from  taking;  bis  place  in  the  Hoascof  Lords 
for  more  than  two  years.  Anxiods  to  make  one  effort  more  for  ending  the  contest  with  America,  he  made 
his  appearance  in-'the  House  on  the  30th  of  May,  177t,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and 'supported- on. crutchei, 
and  moved  an  address  to  the  King;,  recommending  that  speedy  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.    He  spoke  as  follows ; 

SPEECH,  &c. 


My  Lords,  this  is  a  flying  moment ;  perhaps 
but  six  weeks  left  to  arrest  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round us.  The  gathering  storm  may  break ;  it 
has  already  opened,  and  in  part  burst,-  It  is 
difficult  for  government,  after  all  that  has  pass- 
eel,  to  shake  hands  with  defiers  of  the  King,  de- 
fiers  of  the  Parliament,  defiers  of  the  people.  I 
am  a  defier  of  nobody ;  but  if  an  end  is  not  put 
to  this  war,  there  is  an  end  to  this  country.  I 
do  not  trust  my  judgment  in  my  present  state  of 
health ;  this  is  the  judgment  of  my  better  days 
— ^the  result  of  forty  years'  attention  to  America. 
They  are  rebels ;  but  for  what  ?  Surely  not  for 
defending  their  unquestionable  rights!  What 
have  these  rebels  done  heretofore?  I  remem- 
ber when  they  raised  four 'regiments  on  their 
own  bottom,  and  took  Louisbourg  from  the  vet- 
eran troops  of  France.  But  their  excesses  have 
been  great :  I  do  not  tnean  their  panegyric ;  but 
must  observe,  in  extenuation,  the  erroneous  and 
infatuated'  counsels  which'  have  prevailed  ;  the 
door  to  mercy  and  justice  has  been  shiit  against 
them  ;  but  they  may  slill.be  taken  up  upon  the 
grounds  of  their  former  submission.  {Referring 
to  their  petition.] 

I  state  to  you  the.  importance  of  America :  it 
is  a  double  raarket-^the  market  of  cbnsumption, 
and  the  market  of  supply.  This  double  market 
for  millidns,  with  u^val  stores,  you  are  giving  to 
your  hereditary  rival.  America  has  carried  you 
through  four  wars,  and  will  now  carry  you  to 
your  death,  if  you  ddn't  take  things  in  time.  In 
the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you  have  found 
yourselves  at  fault,  you  must  try  back.  You 
have  ransacked  every  corner  of  Lower  Saxony ; 
but  forty  thousand  German  boors  never  can  con- 
quer ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen. 
You' may  ravage — you  can  not  conquer;  it  is 
impossible ;  you  can  not  conquer  the  Americans. 
You  talk,  my  Lords,  of  your  numerous  friends 


ariiong  them  to  annihilate  the  Congress,  and  of 
your  powerful  forces  to  disperse  their  army.  I 
might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with 
this  crutch !  But  what  would  you  conquer — 
the  map  of  America  ?  I  am  ready  to  meet  any 
general  officer  on  the  subject  ;[looking  at  Lord 
Amherst.]  What  will  yon  do  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  your  fleet  ?  In  the  wintei-,  if  togeth- 
er, they  are  starved ;  and  if  dispersed,  they  are 
taken  oS  in  detail.  I  am  experience^  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises ;  I  know  what  minis- 
ters throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come  your  equi- 
noctial disappointment.  You  have  got  nothing 
in  America  but  stations.  You  have  been  three 
years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war ;  they  are 
apt  scholars ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your 
Lordships  that  the  American  gentry  will  make 
oflicers  enough,  fit  to  command  the  troops  of  all 
the  European  powers'."  What  you  haVe  Sent 
there  are  too  many  to'  make  peace — too  few  to 
make  war.  If  you  conquer  them,  what  theh  ? 
You  can  not  make  them  respect  you ;  you  can 
not  make  them  wear  your  cloth  ;  you  will  plant 
an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts  against  you. 
Coming  from  the  stock  they  do,  they  can  never 
respect  you.'  If  ministers  are  founded  in  saying 
there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with  France,  there  is 
still  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still 
safe.  France  must  be  as  self-destroying  as  En- 
gland, to  make  a  treaty  while  yon  are  giving  her 
America,  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions  a 
year.  The  intercourse  has  produced  every  thing 
to  France ;  a<id  England,  Old  ^England,  must 
pay  for  all.  I  have,  at  different  times,  made  dif- 
ferent propositions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  offered.  The  plan  contain- 
ed in  the  former  bill  is  now  impracticable ;  the 
present  motion  will  tell  you  where  yon  ere,  and 
what  you  have  now  to  depend  upon.  It  may 
produce  a  respectable  division'  in  America,  and 
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unanimity  at  home  j  it  will  give  America  an  op- 
tion ;  she  has  yet  had  no  option.  You  have 
said,  Lay  down  your  arms;  and  she  has  given 
you  the  Spartan  answer,  "  Come,  take."  [Here 
he  read  his  motion.]  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,^  most  dutifully  rep- 
resenting to  his  royal  wisdom  that  this  House  is 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  view  pf  impending 
ruin  to  the  kingdom,  frotii  the  pontinuation  of  jan 
unnatural  wair  against,  the  British  colonies,  in 
America ;  and  most  humbly  to  advise  his  Maj* 
esty  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  meas- 
ures for  putting  a  stop  to  such  fatal  hostilities, 
upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation,  namely, 
the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances ;  and  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  this  House  will  enter 
upon  this  great  and  necessary  work  with  cheer- 
fulness and  dispatch,  in  order  to  open  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  only  means  of  regaining  the  affections 
of  the  British  colonies,  and  of  securing  to  Great 
Britain  the  commercial  advantages  of  these  val- 
uable possessions ;  fully  persuaded  that  to  heal 
and  to  redress  will  be  more  congenial  to  the 
goodness  and  magnanimity  of  his  Majesty,  and 
more  prevalent  over  the  hearts-  of  generous  and 
free-born  subjects,  than  the  rigors  of  chastisement 
and  the  horrors  of  ,a  civil  war,  which  hitherto 
have  served  only  to  sharpen  resentments  and 
consolidate  union,  and,  if  continued,  must  end  in 
finally  dissolving- all  ties  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies." 

[His  Lordship  rose  again';]  The  proposal,  he 
said,  is  specific.  I  thought  this  so'  clear,  that  I 
did  not  enlarge  upon  it.  I  mean  the  redreis  of 
all  their  grievances,  and  the  right  of  disposing 
of  their  own  money.  This  is  to  be  done  instan- 
taneously. I  will  get  out  of  my  bed  to  move  it 
on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  herald  of  peace ; 
this  willopen  the  way  for  treaty ;  this  will  show 
Parliament  sincerely  disposed.  Yet  still  much 
must  be  left  to  treaty.  Shbnld  you  conquer  this 
people,  you  conquer  under  the  cannon  of  France 
— under  a  masked  battery  then  ready  to  open. 
The  moment  a  treaty  with  France  appears,  you 
must  declare  war,  though  you  had  only  five  ships 
of  the  line  in  England ;  but  France  will  defer  a 
treaty  as  long  as  possible.  You  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  every  little  German  chancery ;  and  the 
pretensions  of  France  will  increase  daily,  so  as 
to  become  an  avowed  party  in  either  peace  or 
war.  We  have  tried  for  unconditional  submis- 
sion ;  try  what  can  be  gained  by  unconditional 
redress.  Less  dignity  will  be  lost  in  the  repeal, 
than  in  submitting  to  the  demands  of  German 
chanceries.  We  are  the  aggressors.  We  hsive 
invaded  them.  We  have  invaded  them  as  much 
as  the  Spanish  Armada  invaded  England.  Mer- 
cy can  not  do  harm ;  it  will  seat  the  King  where 
he  ought  to  be,  throned  on  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  millions  at  home  and  abroad,  now  em- 
ployed in  obloquy  or  revolt,  would  pray  for  him. 

[In  making  his  motion  for  addressing  the  King, 
Lord  Chatham  insisted  frequently,  and  strongly 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  making 
peace  with  America.  Now,  he  said,  was  the 
crisis,  before  France  was  a  party  to  the  treaty. 


This  was  the  only  moment  left  before  the  fate 
of  this  country  was  decided.  The  Freiloh  court, 
he  observed,  waS  too  wise  to  lose  the-  opportunity 
of  effectually  separatirig  America  from,  the  do- 
miiiions  of  this  kingdom.  -War  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  he.  said,  was  not  less  probable 
because  it  had  not  yet  Been  declared.  It  would 
be  folly  in  France  to  declarei  it  now,  while  Amer- 
ica gave  full  employment  to  our  arms,  and  was 
pouring  into  her  lap  her  wealth  and  produce, 
the  benefit  of  which  she  was  enjoying  in  peace. 
He  enlarged  much  on  the  importance  of  Amer- 
ica to  this  country,  which,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
he  observed,  he  ever  considered  as  the  great 
source  of  all  our  wealth  and  power.  He  then 
added  (raising  his  Voice),  Xour  .trade  languishes, 
your  taxes  increase,  your  revenues  diminish. 
France  at  this  moment  is  securing  and  dravfing 
to  herself  that  commerce  which  created  your 
seameuj-fed  your  islands,  &c.  He  jeprob^jted 
the  measures  which  produced,  and  which,  had 
been  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  in 
the  severest  language ;  infatuated  mfeasutes  giv- 
ing rise  to,  and  still  continuing  a  cruel,  unnatural, 
self-destroying  war.  Success,  it  is  said,  is  hoped 
for  in  this  campaign.  Why  ?.  Because  our  army 
will  be  as  strong  this  year  as  it  was  last,  when 
it  was  not  strong  enough.  The  notion  of  con- 
quering America  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

After  an  animated  debate,  in  which  the  mo- 
tion was  opposed  by  Lords  Govifer,  Lyttelton, 
Mansfield,  and  Weymouth^  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  supported  by  the  Dukes'  of  Grafton 
and  Manchester,  Lord  Camden  and  Shelburne, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  again  rose,,  and  in  reply 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Weymouth,  said  :] 
Jly  Lords,  I  perceive  the  noble  Lord  neither  ap- 
prehends my  meaning,  nor  the  explanation  given 
by.me  to  the  noble  Earl  [Earl  Gower]  in  the  blue 
ribbonj  who  spokie  early  in  the  debate.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  your  Lordships'  perpiission,  state 
shortly  what  I  meant.  My  Lords,  my  motion 
was  stated  generally,  that  I  might  leave  the  ques- 
tion at  large  to  be  amended  by  your  Lordships. 
I  did  not  dare  to  point  out  the  specific  means. 
I  drew  the  motion,  up  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
abilities ;  but  I  intended  it  pnly  as  the  herald  of 
conciliation,  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  our  af- 
flicted colonies.  But  as  the  nbble  Lord  seems 
to  wish  for  something  more  specific  On  the  sub- 
ject, and  through  that  medium  seeks  my  .partic- 
ular sentiments^,  I  will  tell-  your  Lordships  very 
fairly  what  I  wish  for.  I  wish  for  a  repeal  of 
every  oppressive  act  which  ypur  Lordships  have 
passed  since  1763.  I  would  put  our  brethren 
in  America  jireoiseiy  on  the  same  footing  they 
stood  at  that  period.  I  would  expect,  that,  being 
left  at  liberty  to  tax  themselves,  and  dispose  of 
their  own  prpperty,  they  Would,  in  return,  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  burdens  according  to  their 
means  and  abilities.  I  will  move  ypur  Lprdships 
for  a  bill  of  repeal,  as  the  only  means  left  to  ar- 
rest that  approaching  destruction  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  us.     My  Lords,  I  shall  no 
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doubt  hear  it  objected,  "  Why  should  we  submit 
Or  concede  ?  Has  America  done  any  thing  on 
her  part  to  induce  us  to  agree  to  so  large  a 
ground  of  concession  ?"  I  will  tell  you,  my 
Lords,  why  I  think  ybu  should.  You  hav?  been 
the  aggressors  from  the  beginning.  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  parfioulars ; 
they  have  been  stated  ahd  enforced  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Lord 
Camden),  in  a  miicb  more  able  and  distinct  man- 
ner than  I  could  pretend  to  state  Jhem.  If,  then, 
we  are  the  aggressors,  it  is  your  Lordships'  bu- 
siness to  make  the  first  overture.  I  say  again, 
this  country  has  been  the  aggressor.  You  have 
made  descents  upon  their  coasts ;  you  have  burn- 
ed their  towns,  plundered  their  country,  made 
war  upon  the  inhabitants,  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty, proscribed  and  imprisoned  their  persons. 
I  do  therefore  affirm,  my  Loi'ds,  that  instead  of 
exacting  unconditional  submission  from  tfie  col-, 
onies,  we  should  grant  them  unconditional  re- 


dress. We  have  injured  them ;  we  have  en. 
deavored  to  enslave  and  oppress  them.  Upon 
this  ground,-  my.  Lords,  instead  of  chastisement, 
they  are  entitled  to  redress.  A  repeal  oTthose 
Jaws,  of  wtiioh  they  complain,  will  be  the  first 
step  to  that  redress.  The  people  of  Amei-ica 
look  upon  Parliament  as  the  authors  of  their  mis- 
eries; their  affections  are  estranged  from  their 
sovereign.  Let,  then,  reparation  come  from  the 
hands  that  inflicted  the  injuries;  let  conciliation 
succeed  cha.stisement ;  and  I  do  maintain,  that 
Parliament  will  again  recover  its  authority ;"  thp.t 
his  Majesty  will  be  once  more  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  American  subjects  ;  and  that  your 
Lordships,  as  contributing  to  so  great,  glorious, 
salutary,  and  beiiighant  a  work.  Will  receive  fhn 
prayers^  and  benedictions  of  every  part  of  the 
British  empire.  < 


The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  99  to  28. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  CHATHAM  OJi  A  MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS:  TO  THE  THRONE,  AT  THE  OPENING  OP 
PARLIAMENT,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  NOVEMBER  18,  1777. 

INTKODUGTION.  \ 

This  was  Lord  Chatham's  greatest  effort.  Thoogh  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  disease,  he 
seems  animated  by  all  the  fire  of  youth.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficalt  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  par- 
liamentary history  a  more  splendid  bla^e  of  genius,  at  once  rapid,  vigoi:ons,  and  sublime. 

SPEECH,  &c.' 


I  EiSE,  my  Lords,  to  declare  my  sentiments  on 
this  most  solemn  and  serious  subject.  It  has 
imposed  a.  load  upon  my  mind,  which,  I  fear, 
nothing  can  remove,  but  which  impels  me  to  en- 
deavor its  alleviation,  by  a  free  and  unreserved 
communication  of  my  sentiments. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  address^;  I  have  the 
honor  of  heartily  concurring  with  the  noble  Karl 
■^ho  moved  it.  No  man  feels  sincerer  joy  than 
I  do ;  hone  can  offer  more  genuine  Congratula- 
tions on  every  accession  of  strength  to  the  Prot- 
estant succession.  I  therefore  join' in  every  con- 
gratulation on  the  birth  of  another  princess,  and 
the  happy  recoveTy  of  her  Majesty. 

But  I  rtiust  stop  here..  My  courtly  complai- 
sance will  carry  me  no  farther.  I  will  not  join 
in  congratulation  on  ipisfortune  and  disgrace. 
I  can  not  concur  in  a  blind  and  servile  address, 
which  approves,  and  endeavors  to  sanctify  the 
monstrous  measures  which  have  heaped  disgrace 
and  misfortune  upon  us.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a 
perilous  and  tremendous  moment !  It  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation.  The  smoothness  of  flattery 
can  not  now  avail— can  not, save  us  in  this  rug- 
ged and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  Throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We 
must  dispel  the  illusion  and  the  darkness  which 

'  This  was  reported  by  Hugh  Boyd,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Lord  Chatham  himself. 


envelop  it,  and  display,  in  its  full  danger  and  tme 
colors,  the  ruin  that  is  brought  to  our  doors. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  our  duty.  It  is  the  proper 
function  of  this  noble  assembly,  sitting,  as  we  do, 
upon  our  honors  in  this  House,  the  hereditary 
council  of  the  Crown.  Who  is  the  minister — 
where  is  the  minister,  that  has  dared  to  suggest 
to  the  Throne  the  contrary,  unconstituttonal  lan- 
guage this  day  delivered  from  it  ?  The  accus- 
tomed language  from  the  Throne  has  been  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  advice,  and  a  reliance 
on  its  constitutional  advice  and  assistance.  As 
it  is  the  right  of  Parlianient  to  give,  so  it  is  the 
duty,  of  the  Grown  to  ask  it.  But  on  this  dayj 
and  in  this  extreme  momentous  exigency,  no  re- 
liance is  reposed  on  oUr  con.stitutional  counsels ! 
no  advice  is  asked  from  the  sober  and  enlighten- 
ed care  of  Parliament !  but  the  Crown,  from  it- 
self and  by  itself,  declares  an  unalterable  de- 
termination to  pursue  measures  —  and  what 
measures,  my  Lords  ?  The  measures  that  have 
produced  the  imminent  perils  that  threaten  us; 
the  measures  that  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors. 

Can  the  minister  of  the  day  now  presume  to 
expect  a  continuance  of  support  in  this  ruinous 
infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  its 
dignity  and  its  duty  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into 
the  loss  of  the  one  and  the  violation  of  the  other? 
To  give  an  unlimited  credit  and  support  for  the 
steady  perseverance  in  measures  not  proposed 
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for  -our  parliamentary  advice,  but  dictated  and 
forced  upon  us — in  measures,  I  say,  my  Lords, 
which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire 
to  ruin  and  oontempi;!  "But  yesterday,  and 
England  might  have  stood  against  the  ■world: 
nownone  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence.'"'  I  use 
the  words  of  a  pOet ;  but,  though  it  be  poetry,  it 
is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  shameful  truth,  that  not 
only  the  power  and  strength  of  this  country  are 
wasting  away  and  expiring,  but  her  well-earned 
glories,  her  true  honor,  and  substantial  dignity 
are  sacrificed. 

France,  my  Lords,  has  insulted  you ;  she  has 
encouraged  and  sustained  America ;  and,  wheth- 
er America  be  wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this 
country  ought  to  "spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of 
French  interference.  The  ministers  and  embas- 
sadors of  those  who  are  called  rebels  and  enemies 
are  in  Paris ;  in  Paris  they  transact  the  recip- 
rocal iiiterests  of  America  and  France.  Can 
there  be  a  more  mortifying  insult  ?  Caxf  even 
our  ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  dis- 
grace ?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it  ?,  Do  they 
presume  even  to  hint  a  vindication  of  their  hon- 
or, and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the 
dismission  Of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Ameripa  ? 
Such  is  the  degradation  to  which  they  li'ave  re- 
duced the  glories  of  England  !  The  people 
whom  they  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels, 
but  whose  growing  power  has  at  last  obtained 
the  name  of  enemies;  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  engaged  this  country  in  war,  and 
against  whom  they  now  command  our  implicit 
support  in  every  measure  of  desperate  hostility-^ 
this  people,  despised  as  rebels^  or  acknowledged 
as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied 
with  every  military  store,  their  interests  consult- 
ed, and  their  embassadors  entertained,  by  your 
inveterate  enemy  1  and  our  ministers  dare  not 
interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  Is  this  the 
honor  of  a  great  kingdom  ?  Is  this  the  indig- 
nant spirit  of  Englandf  who  "but  yesterday" 
gave  law  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  My  Lords, 
the  dignity  of  nations  demands  a  decisive  con- 
duct in  a  situation  like  this.  Even  when  the 
greatest  prince  that  perhaps  this  country  ever 
saw,  filled  our  throne,  the  requisition  of  a  Span- 
ish general,  on  a  similar  subject,  was  attended  to, 
and  complied  with ;  for,  on  the  spirited  remon- 
strance of  the!  Duke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth  found 
herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all 
countenance,  support,  or  even  entrance  into  her 
dominions ;  and  the  Count  Le  Marque,  with  his 
few  desperate  followers,  were  expelled  the  king- 
dom. Happening  to  arrive  at  the  Brille,  and 
finding  it  weak  in  defense,  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place ;  and  tlus  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces.  ~" 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situ- 
ation, where  we  can  not  act  with  success,  nor 
suffer  with  honor,  calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate 
in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth. 


'  "But  yesterday  the  word  of  Cesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
"  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence."  , 

Julius  Cesar,  Act  III,,  So.  6. 


to  rescue  the  ear  of  majesty  from  the  delusions 
which  surround  it.  The  desperate  state  of  our 
arms  abroad  is  in  part  known.  No  man  thinks 
more  highly  of  them  than  I  do.  1  love  and  honor 
the  English  troops.  I  know  their  virtues  and 
their  valor. .  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing 
except  impossibilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
quest of  English  America  is  an  impossibility. 
You  can  not,  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  ttot  con- 
quer America.  Your  armies  last  war  eflfeoted 
every  thing  that  could  be  effected ;  and  what 
was  it?  It  cost  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  able  general  [Lord  Amherst], 
now  a  noble  Lord  in  this  House,  a  long  and  la- 
borious campaign,  to  expel  five  thousand  French- 
men ifrom  French  Atnerica.  My  Lords,  yov,  can 
not  conquer  America..  What  is  your  present 
situation  there?'  We  do  not  know' the  worst ; 
but  we  know  that  in  three  "campaigns  we  have 
done  nothing  and  suffered  much.  Besides  the 
sufferings,  perhaps  total  loss  of  the  Northern 
force,'  the  best  appoi'ntfed  army  that  ever  took 
the  field,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe,  has 
retired  from  the  American  lines.  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  attempt,  and  with  great  delay 
and  danger  to  adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  of 
operations.  We  shall  soon  know,  and  in  any 
event  have  reason  to  lament,  vrhat  may  have 
happened  since.  As  to  conquest-,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  You  may  swell 
every  expense  and  every  effort  still  more  ex- 
travagantly; pile  and  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  buy  or  borrow ";  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells 
and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  for- 
eign prince ;  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and 
impotent — doubly  so  frorh  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incura- 
ble resentment,  the  minds  of  your  enemies,  to 
overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions 
to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty !  If  I  were 
an  American,  as  I  am  an  Engli^ibman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — ^nfever — never — ^never. 

Your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion 
of  these  illiberal  allies.  The  spirit  of  plunder 
and  of  rapine  is  gone  forth  among  them.  1 
know  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  the  noble 
Earl  [Lord  Percy]  who  moved  the  address  has 
given  as  his  opinion  of  the  American  army,  I 
know  from  authentic  information,  and  the  most 
experienced  oncers,  that  our  discipline  is  deeply 
wounded.  While  this  is  notoriously  our  sinking 
situation,  America  grows  and  flourishes ;  while 
our  strength  and  discipline  are  lowered,  hers  are 
rising  and  improving. 

But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  our  army, 
has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms 
the  tomahawk  and  scalpiiig-knife  of  the  savage  ? 
to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inhu- 
man savage  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  the 
merciless  Indian  the  defense  of  disputed  rights, 
and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war 


*  General'Burgoyne's  army. 
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against  our  brethren  ?  My  Lords,  these  enor- 
mities cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
Unless  thoroughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a  stain 
on  the  natloiial  character.  It  is  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  I  believe  it  is  against  law. 
It  is  npt  the  least  of  our  national  misfbrtunes 
that  the  strength  and  character  of  our  army  are 
;  thus  impaired.!  Infected  with-  the  mercenary 
spirit  bf  robbery  and  rapine ;  familiarized  to  the 
horrid  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  logger 
boast  of  the  noble  and  generous  principles  which 
dignify  a  soldier ;  no  longer  sympathize  with  the 
dignity  of  the  royar  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  "  that 
make  ambition  virtue  !"  What  makes  ambition 
■virtue  ? — the  sense  of  honor.  But  is  the  sense' 
of  honor  consistent  with  a  spirit  of  plunder,  or 
the  practice  of  murder  ?  Can  it  flow  from  mer- 
cenary motives,  or  can  it  prompt  tp  cruel  deeds  ? 
Besides  these  murderers  and  plunderers,  let  'me 
ask  our  ministers.  What  other  allies  have  they 
acquired  ?  What  other  powers  have  they  asso- 
ciated to  their  cause  ?  Havg  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  ki/ig  of  the  gipsies  ?  Nothing, 
my  Lords,  is  too  low  or  too  ludicrous  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  counsels.  j 
The  independent  views  of  America  have  been 
stated  and  asserted  a&  the  foundation  of  this  ad- 
dress. My  Lords,  no  man  wishes  for  the  due 
dependence"  of  Ameripa  on  this  country  more 
than  I  do.  To  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that 
state  of  ihdependenoe  into  which  your  measures 
hitherto  have  driven  them,  is  the  object  which 
we  ouglit  to  unite  in  attaining.  "The  Americans, 
contending  for  their  rights  against  arbitrary  eib- 
actions,  I  love  and  admire.  It  is  the  struggle  of 
free  and  virtuous  patriots.  But,  contending  for 
independency  and  total  disconnection  from  En- 
gland, as  an  Englishman,  I  can  not  wish  them 
success  J  for  in  a  due  constitutional  depend- 
ency, including  the '  ancient  supremacy  of  this 
country  in  regulating  their  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, consists  the  mutual  happiness  and  pros- 
perity both  of  England  and  America.  She  de- 
rived assistance  and  protection  from  us ;  and  we 
reaped  from  her  the  most  important  advantages. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the 
nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nursery  and  basis  of 
our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  country,  most  se- 
riously to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  most 
beneficial  subjects;  and  in  this  perilous  crisis, 
perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the  only 
one  in  which  we  can  hope  for  success.  For  in 
their  negotiations  with  France,  they  have,  or 
think  they  have,  reason  to  complain ,  though  it 
be  notorious  that  they  have  received  from  that 
power  important  supplies  and  assistance  of  va- 
rious kinds,  yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in 
a  more  decisive  and  immediate  degree.  Amer- 
ica is  in  ill  humor  with  France  j  on  some  points 
they  have  not  entirely  answered  her  expecta- 
tions. Let  us  wisely  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  moment  of  reconciliation.  Besides,  the 
natural  disposition  of  America  herself  still  leans 
toward  England ;  to  tbe  old  habits  of  connection 


and  mutual  interest  that  united  both  countries. 
This  wjos  the  established  sentiment  of  all  the 
Continent ;  and  still,  my  Lords,  in  the  great  and 
principal  part,  the  sound  part  of  America,  this 
wise  and  affectionate  disposition  prevails.  And 
there  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  America  yet 
sound — tlje  middle  aud  the  southern  provinces. 
Some  parts  may  'h,e  factious  and  blind  to  their 
true  interests ;  but  if  we  express  a  wise  and 
benevolent  disposition  to  ooramuiiicate  with  them 
those  immutable,  rights  of  nature  and  those  con- 
stitutional liberties  to  which  they  are  equally 
entitled  with  ourselves,  by  a  conduct  so  ju?t  and 
humane  we  shall  confirm  ^he  favorable  and  con- 
ciliate the  adverse.  I  say,  my  Lords,  the  rights 
and  liberties  to  which  they  are  equally  entitled 
with  ourselves,  but  no  more.  -I  would  partici- 
pate to  them  every  enjoyment  and  freedom  which 
the  colonizing  subjects  of  a  free  state  ean  pos.s 
sess,  or  wish  to  possess ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  enjoy  eveiy  fundamental  right 
in  their  property,  and  every  original  substantial 
liberty,  which  Devonshire,  or  Surrey,  or  the  coun- 
ty^ live  in,  or  any  other  county  in  England,  can 
claim ;  reserving,  .always,  as  the  sacred  right  of 
the  mother  country,,  the  due  constitutional  de> 
pehdenqy  of  the  colonies.  ' "  The  inherent  suprem- 
acy of  the  state  in  rggplating  and  protecting  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  all  her  subjects,  is 
necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  preserva/. 
tion  of  every  part,  to  constitute  and  preserve  the 
prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  sound  parts  of  America,  of  whjch  I  have 
spoken,, taust  be  sensible  of  these,  great  truths 
and  of  their  real  interests.  America  is  not  in 
that, state  of  desperate  arid  contemptible  rebell- 
ion which  this  country  has  been  deluded  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti,  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  might  hope  to' snatch 
something,  from  public  convulsions.  Many  of 
their  leaders  and  great  men  have  a.  great  stake 
in  this  great  contest.  The  gentleman  who  con- 
ducts their  armies,  I  am  told,  has  an  estate  of 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  when 
Iconsider  these  things,  Tcan  not  but  lament  the 
inconsiderate  violence  of  our  penal  acts,  oar  dec- 
larations o^  treason  and  rebellion,  vrith  all  the 
fatal  efTects  of  attainder  and  confiscation. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  forejgn  powers  which 
is  asserted  [in  the  King's  speech]  to  be  pacific 
and  friendly,  let  us  judge,  my  Lords,  rather  by 
their  actions  and  the  nature  of  things  than  by 
interested  assertions.  The  uniform  assistance 
supplied  to  America  by  France,  suggests  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  The.  most  important  interests 
of  France  in  aggrandizing  and  enriching  herself 
with  what  she  most  wants,  supplies  of  every 
naval  store  froni  America,  must  inspire  her  with 
different  sentiments.  The  extraordinary  prep- 
arations of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Straits,. equally  ready 
and  willing  to  overwhelm  these  defenseless  isl- 
ands, should  rouse  us  to  a  seuse  of  their  real  dis- 
position and  our  own  danger.  Not  five  thou- 
sand troops  in  England  !  hardly  three  thousand 
in  Ireland  I     What  can  we  oppose  to  the  com- 
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bioed  force  of  out  enemies  ?  ■  Scarcely  twenty 
ships  of  the  line  so  fully  or  sufficiently  manned, 
that  any  admiral's  reputation  would  permit  him 
to  take  the  command  of.  The  river  of  Lisbon  in 
the  possession  of  our  enemies  !  The  seas  swept 
by  American  privateers !  Our  Channel  trade  torn 
to  pieces  by  them  !  In  this  oora[<licated  crisis, 
of  danpfer,  weakness  at  home,  and  calamity 
abroad,  terrified  and  insulted  by  the  neighboring 
powers,  unable  to  act  in  America,  or  acting  only 
to  be  destroyed,  where  is  the  man  with  the  fore- 
head to'  promise  or  hope  fqr  success  in  such  a 
situation,  or  from  perseverance  in  the  measures 
that  have  drivea  us  to  it  ?  Who  has  the  fore- 
head to  do  so  1  Where  is  thai;  man  ?  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

You  can  not  conciliate  America  by  your  pres- 
ent measures.  You  can  not  subdue  her  by  your 
present  or  by  any  measures.  What,  then,  can 
you  do?  You  can  not  conquer;  you  can  not 
gain  ;  but  you  can  address  ;  you  can  lull  the 
fears  and  anxieties  of  the  moment  into  an  igno- 
rance of  the  danger  that  should  produce  them. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  tinje  demands  the  language  ^ 
of  trutE.  We  must  not  now  apply  the, flattering 
unotion  of  servile  compliance  or  blind  complais- 
ance. In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to  maintain 
thp  rights  or  honor  of  my  country,  I  would  strip 
the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it.  But  in 
such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle,  im- 
practicable in  its  means,  and  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences, I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort 
nor  a  single  shilling.  I  do  not  call  for  yenge- 
anoe  on  the  headsof  those  who  have  been  guilty ; 
I  only  recommend  to  them  to  make  their  retreat. 
Let  them  walk  oflf;  and  let  them  make  haste,  or 
they  may  be  assured  that  speedy  and  oondigji 
punishment  will  overtake  them. 

My  Lords,  I  have  submitted  to  you,  with  the 
freedom  and  truth  which  I  think  my  duty,  my 
sentiments  on  your  present  awful  situation.  I 
hayelaid  before  you  the  ruin  of  your  power,  the 
disgrace  of  your  reputation,  the  pollution  of  your 
discipline,  the  contamination  of  your  morals,  the 
complication  of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic; 
that  overwhelm  your  sinking  country.  Your 
dearest  interests,  your  own  liberties,  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  totters  to  the  foundation.  All  this 
disgraceful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is 
the  monstrous  offspring  of  this  unnatural  war. 
We  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  too  long. 
Let  us  now  stop  short.  This  is  the  crisis — the 
only  crisis*  of  time  and  situation,  to  give  us  a 
possibility  of  escape  from  the  fatal  effects  of  our 
delusions.  But  if,  in  an  obstinate  and  infatuated 
perseverance  in  folly,  we  slavishly  echo  the  per- 
emptory words  this  day  presented  to  us,  nothing 
can  save  this  devoted  country  from  complete  and 


*  It  can  not  have  escaped  observation,  says  Chap- 
man, with  what  urgent  anxiety  the  noble  speaker 
has  pressed  this  point  throughout  his  speech ;  the 
critical  necessity  of  instantly  treating  with  America. 
Bat  the  warning  voice  was  beard  in  vain ;  the  ad- 
dress triumphed  j  Parliament  adjourned  ;  ipinisters 
enjoyed  the  festive  recess  pf  a  long  Christmas  ;'and 
America  ratified  her  alliance  with  France. 


final  ruin.     We  madly  rush  into  multiplied  mis- 
eries, and  "confusion  worse  confounded." 

Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  minis- 
ters'are  yet  blind  to  this  impending  destruction? 
I  did  hope,-  that  instead  of  this  false  and  empty 
vtmity,  this  overweening  pride,  engendering  high 
conceits  and  presumptuous  imaginations,  minis- 
ters would  have  hurnbled  themselves  in  their, 
errors,  would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them, 
and  by  an  active,  though  a  late  repentance,  have 
endeavored  to  redeem  them.  But,  my  Lords, 
since  they  had  neither  sagacity  -to  foresee,  nor 
justice  nor  humanity  to  shun  these,  oppressive 
calamities — since  not  even  severe  experience 
can  make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent  ruin  of 
their  country  awaken  them  from  their  stupefac- 
tipn,  the  guardian  care  of  Parliament  must  inter- 
pose. I  shall  therefore,  my  Lords,  propose  to 
you  an  amendment  of  the  address  to  his  Majesty, 
to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  a 
princess,  to  recommend  an  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a  treaty 
to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America,  strength 
and  happiness. to  England,  security  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  to  both  countries.  This,  my 
Lords,  is  yet  in  our  power ;  and  let  not  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  your  Lordships  neglect  the 
happy,  and,  perhaps  the  only  opportunity.  By 
the  establishment  of  irrevocable  law,  founded  on 
mutual  rights,  and  asoerfained  by  treaty,  these 
glorious  enjoyments  may  be  firmly  perpetuated. 
And.  let  me  repeat  to  your  Lordships,  that  the 
strong  bias  of  America,  at  least-  of  the  "wise  and 
sounder  parts  .of  it,  naturally  inclines  to  this  hap- 
py and  constitutional  reconnection  with  you. 
-Notwithstanding  the  temporary  .intrigues  with 
France,  we  may  still  be  assured  of  their  ancient 
and  confirrued  partiality  to  us.  America  and 
France  can  not  be  'congenial.  -  There  is  some- 
thing decisive  and  confirmed  in  the  honest  Amer-  f 
loan,  that  will  not  assimilate  to  the  futility  and  I 
levity  of  Frenchmen.  ' 

My  Lords,  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  in- 
nate inclination  to  this  country,  founded  on  every 
principle  of  affection,  as  Well  as  consideration  of 
interest ;  to  restore  that  favorable  disposition 
into  a  permanent  and  powerful  reunion  with  this 
country ;  to  revive  the  mutual  strength  of  the 
empire ;  again  to  awe  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in- 
stead of  meanly  truckling,  as  our  present  calam- 
ities compel  us,  to  every  insult  of  French  caprice 
and  Spanish  punctilio  j '  to  re-establish  our  com- 
merce ;  to  reassert  our  rights  and  our  honor ;  to 
confirm  our  interests,  and  renew  our  glories  for- 
ever—  a,  oonsumitiation  iflost  deVoutly  to  be  en- 
deavored !  and  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  arise  from 
reconciliation  with  America^!  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  to  you  the  following  amendment, 
which  I  move  to  be  inserted,  after-the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  the  address  :  . 

"  And  that  this  House  does,  most  humbly  ad- 
vise and  supplicate  his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to 
cause  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to 
be  taken  for  restoring  peace  ip  America;,  and 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  proposing  an  imme- 
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diate  cessation  of  hostilities  there,  in  order  to  the 
opening  of  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  tranquillity  of  these  invaluable  provinces,  by 
a  removal  of  the  unhappy  causes  of  this  ruinousi 
-civil  virar,  and  by  a  just  and  adequ^ate  seonrity 
against  the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in' times 
to  come.  And  this  House  desire  to  offer  the 
most  dutiful  assurances  to  his  Majesty,  that  they 
will,  in  due  time,  cheerfully  co-opeirate  with  the 
magnanimity  and  tender  goodness  of  his  Majes- 
ty for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  by  such 
explicit  and  most  solemn  declarations,  and  pro- 
visions of  fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws,  as 
may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  ascertaining 
and  fixing  forever  the  respeijt|ve  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.''       '     , 

[In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Lord  Suffolk, 
secretary  for  the  northern  department,  under- 
took to  defend  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in 
the  war.  His  Lordship  contended  that,  besides 
its  policy  and  necessity,  the  measure  was  also  al- 
lowable on  principle ;  for  that  "  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable  to  use  all  the  rheans  that  God  and  na- 
ture put  into  our  hands  /"]    .  -' 

I  am  astonished  l^exolaimgd  Lord  Chatham, 
as  he  rose),  shocked!  tg  hear  such  principles 
confessed — to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House, 
or  in  this  country ;  principles  equally  unconsti- 
tutional, inhuman,  and  unchristian ! 

My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroach- 
ed again  upon  your  attention,  but  I  can  not  re- 
press my  indignation.  I  feel  myself  impelled  by 
every  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are  called  upon  as 
members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian 
men,  to  protest  against  such  notions  standing 
near  the  Throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  Majesty. 
"  That  God  andnature  put  into  our  hands  !"  I 
know  not  what  ideas  that  Lord  may  entertain  of 
God  and  nature,  but  I  know  that  such  abom- 
inable principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  relig- 
ion and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the  sa- 
cred sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Indian  scalping-knife — to  the, canni- 
bal savage  torturing,  murd^rjng,  roasting,  and 
eating — literally,  my  Lord^,  eating  the  mangled 
victims  of  his  barbarous  battles !  Such  horrible 
notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion,  divine  or 
natural,  and  every  generous-feeling  of  humanity. 
And,  my  Lords,  they  shock  fevery  sentiment  of 
honor ;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honorable 
war,  and  a  detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most 
decisive  indignation.  I  pall  upon  that  right  rev- 
erend bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  pious  pastors  of  our  Church — I  conjure  them 
to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindicate  the  relig- 
ion of  their  God.  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  law  of  this  learned  bench,  to  defend  and  sup- 
port the  justice  of  their  country.  1  call  upon 
the  Bishops,  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity 


of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  learned  Judges,  to  in- 
terpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us 
from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of 
your  Lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call 
upon  the  spiirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to 
vindicate  the  national  character.  I  invoke  the 
genius  of  the  Constitution.  From  the  tapestry 
that  adorns  these  walls,  the  imnlortal  ancestor 
of  this  noble  Lord  frown's,  with  indignation  at  the 
disgrace  of  his  country.*  In  vain  he  led  your 
victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada  of 
Spain;  in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the 
honor,  the  liberties,  the  religion — -the  Protestant 
religion — of  this  country,  against  the  arbitrary 
/jruelties  of  popery  and--  the  Inquisition,  if  these 
more  than  popish  cruelties^and  inquisitorial  prac- 
tices are  let  loose  among  us — to  turn  forth  intff 
our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  connections, 
friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal, 
thirsting  for  the  Wood  of  man,  woman,  and  child ! 
to  send  fortsh  the  infidel  savage-^agaipst  whom? 
against  your  Protestant  brethren ;  tp  lay  vpaste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and 
extirpate  their  race  and  name  with  these  horri- 
ble hell-hoUnds  of  savage  war — hell-hotmds,  I 
say,  of  savage  war  !  Spain  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  .wretched  natives 
of  America,  and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  ex- 
ample, even  of  Spanish,  cruelty,  we  turn  loose 
these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, laws,  liberties,  and  religion,  endeared  to 
us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 

My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to 
our  honor,  our  Constitution,  and  our  religion, 
demands  the  most  solemn  and  efiectual  inquiry. 
And  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the 
united  powers  pf  the  state,  to  examine  it  thor- 
oughly and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an 
indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhoi;renoe.  And 
I  again  implore  those  holy,  prelates  of  our  relig- 
ion to  do  away  these  iniquitifis  from  among  us. 
Let  them  perform  a  lustration ;  let  them  purify 
this  House,  and  this  country,  from  this  sin. 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present 
unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indig- 
nation were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  J 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor 
reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving 
this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  pre- 
posterous and  enormous  principles. 


This  speech  had  no  effect.     The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  97  to  24. 


5  The  tapestry  of  the  House,  of  Lords  represented 
the  English  fleet  led  by  the  ship  of  the  lord  admi- 
ral, Effingham  Howard  (ancestor  of'Saffolk),  to  en- 
gage the  Spanish  Armada. 
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SPEECH 

OF  LORD.  CHATHAM  AGAINST  A  MOTION  FOR  ADJOURNING  PARLIAMENT,  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  DECEMBER  11,  1777- 

INTRODUCTION. 
One  of  the  ministry  having  moved  that  the  Parliament  do  adjoura  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  Lord 
Chatham  opposed  the  motion  in  the  following  speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  dangerous  cohclitiou  of  the 
country;  as  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament.  ' 


S  P  E  E^ 

It'  is  not  with  less  grief  than  astdnishment  I 
hear  the  motion  now  made  by  the  noble  Earl,  at 
a  time  when  the  afifairs  of  this  country  present 
on  every  side  prospepts  full  of  awe,  terror,  and 
impending  danger  ;  when,  I  Will  be  bold  to  say, 
events  of  a  most  alarming  tendency,  little  ex- 
pected or  foreseen,  will  shortly  happen ;  when 
a  cloud  that  may  crush  this  nation,  and  bury  it 
in  destruction  forever,  is  ready  to  burst  and  over'- 
whelm  Us  in  ruin.  At  so  tremendous  a  season, 
it  does  not  become' your  Lordships,  the  great 
hereditary  council  of  the  nation,  to  neglect  your 
duly,  to  retire  to  your  country  seats  for  six 
weeks,  in  quest  of  joy  and  merriment,  while  the 
real  state  of  public  affair^  calls  for  grief,  mourn- 
ing, and  lajnentation — at  least,  for  the  fullest  ex- 
ertions' of  your  wisdom.  It  is  your ,  duty,  my 
Lords,  as  the  grand  hereditary  council  of  the  na- 
tion, to  advise  your  sovereign,  to  be  the  protect- 
ors of  your  country,  to  feel  your  own  weight  and 
authority.  As  herfeditairy'  cQunseJors,  as  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  you  stand  between  the  Crovm 
and  the  people.  You  are  heai'er  the  Throne 
than'the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  it  is 
yoQr  duty  tp  surround  and  protect,  to  counsel 
and  supplicate  it.  You  hold  the  bS.lance.  Your 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  weights  are  properly 
poised,  that  the  balance  remains  even,  that  nei- 
ther may  encroach  on  the  other,  and  tha:t  the 
executive  power  may  be  prevented,  by  an  un- 
c-i^nstitutional  exertion  of  even  constitutional  au- 
thority, from  bringing  the  nation  to  destruction. 

My  Lords,  I  fear  we  are  arrived  at  the  very 
brink  of  that  state,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  short  of  a  spirited  interposition  on  your 
part,  in  giving  speedy  and  wholesome  advice  to 
your  sovereign,  can  prevent  the  people  from  feel- 
ing beyond  remedy  the  full  effects  of  that  ruin 
which  ministers  have  brought  upon  us.  These 
calamitous  circumstances  ministers  have  been 
the  cause  of;  and  shall  we,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  when  every  moment  teems  with  events 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  narratives,  shall  we 
trust,  during  an  adjournment  of  six  weeks,  to 
those  men  who  have  brought  thbse  calamities 
upon  us,  -when,  perhaps,  our.  utter  overthrow  is 
plotting,- nay,  ripe  for  execution,  without  almost 
a  possibility  of  prevention  ?  Ten  thousand  brave 
men  have  falien  victims  to  ignorance  artd  rash- 
ness.';    The  only  army  you   have  in  America 


1  This  refers  to  the  surrender  of  BurgOyne's  army, 
which  took  place  October  17th,  1777. 
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may,  by  this  time,  be  no  more.  This  very  nation 
remains  ho  longer  safe  than  its  enemies  think, 
proper-  to  permit.  I  do  not  augur  ill.  Events 
of  a  most  critical  nature  may  take  pliaoe  before 
our  next  meeting'.  Will  yoUr  Lordships,  then, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  trust  to  the  guidance 
of  men  whb  in' every  step  of  this  cruel,  v?icked 
war,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  proved  them- 
selves weaki  ignorant,  and  mistaken?  I  vrill  not 
say,  my  Lords,  nor  do  'I  mean  any  thing  person- 
al, or  that  they  have  brought  premeditated  ruin 
on  this .  country.  I  will  not  suppose  that  they 
foresa*'  what  has  since  happened,  but  I  do  con- 
tend, my  Lords,  that  their  want  of  wisdom,  their 
incapacity,  their  temerity  in  depending  on  their 
own  judgment,  or  their  base  compliances  with 
the  orders  and  dictates  of  others,  perhaps  caused 
by  the  influence  of  one  or  two  individuals,  have 
rendered.'them  totally  unworthy  of  your  Lord- 
ships' confidence,  jof  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, ?,nd  those  whose  rights  they  are  the  con- 
stitutional guardians  of,  the  people  at  large.  A 
remonstrance,  my  Lords,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Throne.  The' King  has  been  deluded  by  h^is  min- 
istefs.  They  have  been  impose^d  on  by  false  in- 
formation, or  have,  from  motives  best  known  to 
themsSlves,  given  apparent  credit  to  what  they 
have  been  convinced' in  their  hearts  was  untrue. 
The  natipn  has  been  betrSyed  into  the  ruinous 
measure  of  an  American  war  by  the  arts  of  im- 
position, by  their  own  credulity,  through  the 
means  of  false  hopes,  false  pride,  and  promised 
advantages,  of  the  inost  romantic  and  improba- 
ble nature. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  your  attention 
entirely  to  that  point.  ,  I  -would  fairly  appeal  to 
your  own  sentiraerfts  whether  T  can  be  justly 
charged  with  arrogance  or  presumption  if  I  say, 
great  and  able  as  ministers  think  themselves,  that 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  petty  cabinet.  I  might,  I 
think,  Without  presumption,  say,  that  your  Lord- 
ships, as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  LegislaturiS, 
may  be  supposed  as  capable  of  advising  your  sov- 
ei'eigri,  in  the  moment  of  difiiciilty  and  dahger, 
as  Etny  lesser  council,  composed  of  a  fewer  nuin. 
ber,  and  who,  being  already  so  fatally  tnisted, 
have  betrtiyed;  a  want  of  honesty  or  a  want  of 
talents.  Is  it,  my  Lords,  within  the,  utmost 
stretch  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  that  the 
same  men  who  have  plunged  you  into  your  pres- 
ent perilous  and  calamitous  situation  are  the  prop- 
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er  persons  to  rescue  you  from  it  ?  No,  ray  Lords, 
such  an  expectation  would  be  preposterous  and 
absurd.  I  say,  my  Lords,  you  are  now  specially 
called  upon  to  interpose.  It  is  your  duty  to  fore- 
go every  call  of  business  and  pleasure,  to  give  up 
your  whole  time  to  inquire  into  past  misconduct ; 
to  provide  remedies  for  the  present;  to' prevent 
future  evils ;  to  rest  on  your  arms,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  to  watch  '  for  the  public  safety ; 
to  defend  and  support  the  ThronS^  and,  if  Fate 
should  so  ordain  it,  to  fall  with  becoming  forti- 
tude, with  the  rest  of  your  fellow-subjects,  in  the 
general  ruin.  I  fear  this  last  must  be  the  event 
of  this  mad,  unjust,  and  cruel  war.  It  is  your 
Lordships'  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power 
that  it  shall  not ;  but,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  trust  your 
Lordships-and  the  nation  will  fall  gloriously. 

My  Lords,  as  the  first  and  most  immediate 
object  of  your  inquiry,  I  would  recommend  to  you 
to  consider  the  true  state  of  our  home  defense. 
We  hjive  heard  much  from  a  noble  Lord  in  this 
House  of  the  state  of  our  navy.  I  can  not  give 
an- implicit  belief  to  all  I  have  heard  on  that  im- 
portant subject.  I  still  retain  my  former  opinion 
relative  to  the  number  of  line  of  battle  ships ;  but 
as  an  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  navy  is 
destined  to  be  the  subject  of  future  considera- 
tion, I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  about  it  till 
that  period  arrives.  I  allow,  in , argument,  that 
we  have  thirty-five  ships  of  the  lin?  fit  for  actual 
service.  I  doubt  much  whether  such  a  force 
would  give  us  full  command  of  the  Channel.  I 
am  certain,  if  it  did,  every  other  part  of  our  pos- 
sessions must  lie  naked  and  defenseless,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  ' 

I  fear  our  utter  destruction  is  at  ha-nd.'  What, 
my  Lords^  is  the  state  of  our  military  defense  ? 
1  would  not  wish  to  expose  our  present  weak- 
ness ;  but,  weak  as  we  are,  if  this  war  should  be 
continued,  as  the  public  declaration  of  persons 
in  high  confidence  with  their  sovereign  would 
induce  us  to  suppose,  is  this  nation  to  be  entirely 
stripped  ?  And  if  it  should,  would  every  soldier 
now  in  Britain  be  sufficient  to  give  us  an  "equal- 
ity to  the  force  of  America  ?  I  will  maintain 
they  would  not.  Where,  then,  will  men  be  pro- 
cured '!  Recruits  are  not  to  be  had  m  this 
country.  Germany  will  give  no  more.  I  have 
read  in  tfie  newspapers  of  this  day,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  true,  that  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  body  has  remonstrated  against  it,  and> 
has  taken  measures  accordingly  to  prevent  it. 
Ministers  have,  I  hear,  applied  to  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  The  Swiss 
never  permit  their  troops  to  go  beyond  sea. 
But,  my  Lords,  even  if  men  were  to  be,  procured 
in  Germany,  how  will  you  march  them  to  the 
water  side  ?  Have  not  our  ministers  applied 
for  the  port  of  Embden,  and  has  it  not  been  re- 
fused? I  say,  you  will  not  be  able  to  procure 
men  even  for  your  home  defense,  if  some  imme- 
diate steps  be  not  taken.    ,1  remember,  during 

',  Here,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his  speech,  his 
Iiordsbip  broadly  hinted  that  the  "honse  of  Bourbon 
was  meditating  some  important  and  decisive  blow 
near  home. 


the  last  war,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  levy  in- 
dependent companies,  i  They  were,  when  com- 
pleted, formed  into  two  battalions,  and  proved 
of  great-serviee.  I  love  the  army.  I  know  its 
use.  But  I  must  nevertheless  own  that  I  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  measurfe  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional militia.  I  remember,  the, last  war,  that 
there  were  three  camps  formed  of  that  corps  at 
once  in  this  kingdom.  I  saw  them  myself — ono 
at  Winchester,  another  in  the  west,  at  Plymouth, 
and  a  third,  if  I  recollect  right,  ati  ChatKam. 
Whether  the  militia  is  at  present  in  such  a  state 
as  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  it  did  then, 
or  is  capable  of,  being  rendered  so,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  I, see  no  reason  why,  in  sueh 
a  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  experiment  should 
not  be  made,  and  why  it  may  not  be  put  acain 
on  the  former  respectable  footing."  I  remem- 
ber, all  circumstances  considered,  when  appear- 
ances were  not  near  so  melancholy  and  alarm- 
ing as  they  are,  that  there  were  more  troops  in 
the  county  of  Kent  alone,  for  the  defense  of  the 
kingdom,,  than  there  are  now  in  the  whole  island. 
My  Lords,  I  contend  that  we  have  not,  nor 
eah  procure  any  force  sufficient  to  subdue  Amer- 
ica. It  is  monstrous  to  think  of  it.  There  are 
several  noble  Lords  present,  well  acquainted 
with  military  affairs.  I  call  upon  any  one  of 
them  to  rise  and  pledge  himself  that  the  milita- 
ry force  now  within  the  kingdom  is  adequate  to 
its  defense,  or  that  any  possible  force  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere, 
will  be  equal  to  the  conquest  of  America*  I  am 
too  perfectly  persuaded  of  their  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity to  expect  any  such  eissistanoe  from  them. 
Oh  !  but  if  America  is  not  to  be  conquered,  she 
may  be  treated  with:  Conciliation  is  at  length 
thought;  of.  Terms  are  to  be  offered.  Who  are 
the  persons  that  are  to  treat  on  the  part  of  this 
afflicted  and  deluded  country  ?  The  very  men 
who  have  been  the-  authors  of  ouV  misfortunes. 
The  very  men  who  have  endeavored,  by  the  most 
pernicious  policy,  the  highest  injustice  and  op- 
pression, the  most  cruel  and  devastating  war,  to 
enslave  those  people  they  would  conciliate,  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  survived  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  German 
bayonet.  Can  your  Lgrdships  entertain  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  success  from  such  *, 
treaty  and  such  negotiations  ?  No,  my  Lords, 
the  Americans  have  virtue,  and  they  must  detest 
the  principles  of  such  men.  They  have  under^^ 
standing,  and  too  much  wisdom  to  trust  to  the 
cunning  and  narrow  politics  which  must;oause 
such  overtures  on  the  part  of  their  merciless  per- 
secutors. My  Lords,  J  maintain  that  they  would 
shun,  with  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  detesta- 
tion, any  proposition  corping  from  that  quarter. 
They  would  receive  terms  from  such  men  as 
snares  to  allure  and  betray.  They  would  dread 
them  as  ropes  meant  to  be  put  about  their  legs, 
in  order  to  entangle  and  overthrow  them  in  cer- 
tain ruin.  My  Lords,  supposing  that  our  do- 
mestio  ,danger,  if  at  all,  -is  far  distant ;  that  our 
enemies  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to  prosecnteto 
^  This  was  afterward  done. 
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war  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability ;  stfppose  your 
"  Lordships  should  grant  a  fleet  one  day,  an  atmy 
another ;  all  these,  I  do  affirm,  will  avail  nothing, 
unless  you  accompany  it  -with  advice.  Minis- 
ters have  been  in  error ;  experience  has  proved 
it;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  continue  it.  They 
told  yon,  in  the  beginning,  that  1 5,006  men  would 
traverse  all  America,  without  scarcely  an  ap- 
pearance of  interruption.  Two  campaigns  have 
passed  since  they  gave  us  this  assurance.  Tre-, 
ble  that  number  have  been  employed ;  and  one 
of  your  armies,  which  composed  two  thirdsrbf 
the  force  by  which  America  was  to  be  subdued, 
has  been  totally  destroyed,  and  is  now  led  cap- 
tive through  those  provinces  you  call  rebellious. 
Those  men  whom  you  called  cowards,  poltroons, 
rTjnaways,  and  knaves,  are  become  victorious 
over  your  veteran  troops ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
victory,  and  the  flush  of  conquest,  have  set  min- 
isters an  example  of  moderation  and  magnanim- 
ity well  worthy  of  imitation. 

My  Lords,  no  time  should  be  lost  which  may 
promise  to  improve  this  disposition  in  America, 
unless,  by  an  obstinacy  founded  in  madness,  we 
wish  to  stifle  those  embers  of  afleotion  which, 
aft^  all  our  savage  treatment,  do  not  seem,  as 
yet,  to  have  been  entirely  extingiiished.  While 
on  one  side  we  must  lament  the  unhappy  fate  of 
that  spirited  oflicer,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  and  the  gkl- 
lant  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  wanton  temerity  and  ignorance  of 
ministers,  we  are  as  strongly  compelled,  on  the 
other,  to  admire  and  applaud  the  generous,  magr 
nanimous  conduct,  the  noble  friendship,  brotherly 
afiection,  and  humanity  of  the  victors,  who,  con- 
descending to  impute  the  horrid  orders  of  mas- 


sacre and  devastation  to  th^ir  true  authors,  sup- 
posed that,  as  soldiers  and  Englishmen,  those 
cruel  excesses  could  not  have  originated  with 
the  general,  nor  were  consonant  to  the  brave 
and  humane  spirit  of  a  British  soldier,  if  not  com- 
pelled to  it  as  an  act  of  duty.  They  traced  the 
first  cause  of  those  diabolic  orders  to  their  ti'ue 
source ;  and,  by  that  wise  and  generous  interpret- 
ation, granted  their  professed  destroyers  terms 
of  capitulation  wh^oh  they  could  be  only  entitled 
to  as  the  makers  of  fair  and  honorable  war. 

My  Lords,  X  should  not  have  presumed  to 
trouble  you,  if  tlie  tremendous  state  of  this  nation 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  necessary.  Such 
as  I  have  this  day,  described  it  to  be,  I  do  main- 
tain it  is.  The  same  measures  are  still  persist- 
ed in  ;  and  ministers,  because  your  Lordships 
have  been '  deluded,  deceived,  and  misled,  pre- 
sume that,  wjienever  the  worst  comes,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  Parlia- 
ment. This,  my  Lords,  can  not  be  the  case. 
They  have  committed  themselves  and  their 
measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  they  must  abide 
the  issiie.  I  tiremble  for  this  country.  I  am  al- 
most led  to  despair  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
extricate  Ourselves.  At  any  rate,  the  day  of  ret- 
ribution is  at  hand,  when  the  vengeance  of  a 
much-injured  and;  afliicted  people  will,  I  trust, 
fall  heavily  on  the  authors  of  their  ruin;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  before  the 
day  to  which  the  proposed  adjournment  shall  ar- 
rive, the  noble  earl  who  raoVed  it  will  have  just 
cause  to  repent  of  his  motion. 


This  appeal  was  unavailing.     The  motion  to 
adjourn  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  47  to  18. 


LAST   SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,,  APRIL  7,  1778. 

,     INTRODUCTION. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  preceding'  speech,  Lord  Chatham  continued  to  decline  in  health,  and  would 
probably  never  have  appeared  again  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  not  a  measure  been  proposed,  against 
which  he  felt  bound  to  enter  a  public  remonstrance,  even  at*  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  America,,  he  thought  the  colonies  might  be  still  brought  back  to  their  former  allegiance 
and  aflFection,  if  their  wrongs  were  redressed.  He  learned,  therefore,  "  with  unspeakable  conoern,"  that 
his  friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  move  an  address  to  the  King,  advising  his  Majesty  to 
make  a  peace  involving  American  independence,  which  Lord  Chatham  thought  would  be  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  therefore,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion,  ho 
came  to  Westminster,  and  refreshed  himself  for  a  time  in  the  room  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  until  he  learn- 
ed that  business  was  about  to  commence.  "  He  was  then  led  into  the  House  of  Peers,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  by  his  son,  the  Honorable  William  Pitt,  and  his-  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  Within  his  large  wig,  little  more  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  seen  than  bis  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye,  which  retained  all  its  native  fire.  He 
looked  like  a  dying  man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity.  He  appeared  like  a  being  of  a 
superior  species.  Thp  Lords  stood  up  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  to  his  seat,  while,  with  a  grace- 
fulness of  deportment  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded. 
Having  taken  his  seat,  he  listened  with  profound  Attention  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  speech." 

After  Lord  Weymouth  had  replied  in  behalf  of  the  ministry,  Lord  Chatham  rose  with  slowness  and  dif- 
ficulty from  his  seat,  and  delivered  the  following  speech.  It  is  very  imperfectly  reported,  and  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  showing  "the  master  spirit  strong  in  death ;"  for  he  sunk  under  the  effort,  and  survived  only 
a  few  days.  Supported  by  his  two  relations,  he  lifted  his  hand  from  the  crutch  on  which  he  leaned,  raised 
it  op,  and,  casting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  commenced  as  follows  : 
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I  THANK  God  that  r  have  been  enabled  to 
come  here  to-day — to  perforin  my  duty,  and 
speak  on  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm.,  I  have  one, 
foot — more  than  one  foot — in  the  grave.  I  have 
risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  ,up  in  the  cause  of 
my  country — perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in 
this  House. 

["The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness 
of  the  House,"' said  an  eye-witness,  "were  here 
most  affecting :  had  any  one  dropped  a  handker- 
chief, the  noise  would  have  been  heard." 

As  he  proceeded,  Lord  Chatham  spoke  at  first 
in  a  low  tone,  with  all  the  wea,kness  of  one  who 
is  laboring  under  severe  indisposition.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  he  warmed  with  the  subject, 
his  voice  became  louder  and  more  distinct,  his 
intonations  grew  more  commanding,,  and  his 
whole  manner  was  solemn  and  injpressive  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  went  over  the  events 
of  the  American  war  wittj  that  luminous  and 
oomprehensive  survey  for  which  he  was  so  much 
distinguished  in  his  bglst  days.  He  pointed  out 
the  measures  he  had  condemned,  and  the  re- 
sults he  bad  predicted,  adding  at  each  stage, 
as  he  advanced,  "  And  so  it  proved  !  And  so  it 
proved .'"  Adverting,  in  one  part  of  his  speech, 
to  the  fears  entertained  of  a  foreign  invasion,  he 
recurred  to  tjie  history  of  the  past :  "A  Spanish 
invasion,  a  French  invasion,  a  Dutch  invasion, 
many  noble  Lords  must  have  read  of  in  history; 
and  some  Lords"  (looking  keenly  at  ofae  whog^t 
near  him,  with  a  last  reviving  flash  of  his  sar-. 
castio  spirit),  "some  Lords  may  remember  a 
Scotch  invasion !"  He  could  not  forget  Lord 
Mansfield'?  defense  of  American  taxation,  and 
the  measures  of  Lord  Bute,  which  had  brought 
down  the  country  to  its  present  degraded  state, 
from,the  exalted  position  to  which  he  had  raised 
it  during  his  brief  but  splendid  administi-ation. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  following  terms  :]  My 
Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed 
upon  me ;  that  I  am  still  alives,  to  lift'  up  my 
voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
and  most  noble  mone^rchy  i  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to 
assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjunc- 
ture ;  but,  my  Lor-ds,  while  I  have' sense  and 
memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  off- 
spring of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs 
of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inherit- 
ance. I  will  first  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  the  other  rising  hopes 
of  the  royal  family,  brought  down  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  assent  to  such  an  alienation.  Where 
is  the  man  who  will  dare  to  advise  it  ?  My  Lords, 
his  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in 
extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied,  ,  Shall 
we  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pojs- 
sessions?  Shall  this  great  nation,  that  has  sur- 
vived, -whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  depredations, 
theSoottish  inroads,  the  Norman  cpnquest — that 
has  stood  the  thre^ened  invasion  of  the  Span- 


ish Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  h 
of  Bourbon  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  natio 
nO  longer  what  it  was !  Shall  a  people 
seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the  wi 
now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  invete 
enemy,  Tak^-  all  we  have^  only,  give  us  pet 
It  is  impossible ! 

I  wage  war  with  no  mart  or  set  of  men 
wish  for  none  of  their  employments ;  nor  w 
I  co-operate  with  men  who  still  persist  in  n 
traded  error,  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  f 
decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  n 
ions,  where  there  is  no  middle, path.  In  G 
name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deolari 
ther  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  nc 
preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not  th&  latter  c 
menced  without  delay  ?  I  am  not,  J^nfess, 
informed  as  to  the  resource^  of  this  kingdom, 
I  trust  it  has  still  suflacient  to  maintain  its 
rights,  though  I  knovv  them  not..  But,  my  ^c 
any  state  is  lietter  than  despair.  Let  jjs  at  J 
rnake  one  effort,  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
like  men ! 


When  Lord  Chatham  had  taken  his  seat,  I 
Temple  remarked  to  him,  "You  have  forgo 
to  mention  -wjiat  we  have  been  talking  ab 
Shall  I  get  up  ?"  "  No,"  repliedl  Lord  Cliatb 
"JwiUdoitby-and-by." 

Lord  Richmond  replied  to  Lord  Chatl 
tfeUing  him  that  the  country  was  in  no  condi 
to  continue  the  war ;  and  that,  even  i£,he  1 
self  were  now  (as  formerly)  at  the„  head  ol 
fairs,  his  name,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  re 
the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  country.  Lord  C 
ham  listened  with  attention,  but  gave  indicati 
at  times,  both  by  his  countenance  and  his  : 
tures,  that  he  felt  agitated  or  displeased. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  ended 
speech.  Lord  Chatham  made  a  sudden  and  st 
uous  attempt  to  rise,  as  if  laboring  under 
pressure  of  painful  emotions.  He  seemed  es 
to  speak ;  but,  after  repeated 'efforts,  he  suddi 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  sunk  dow 
convulsions.  Those  who  sat  near  him  nS. 
him  in  their  arms.  His  son  WilHam  Pilt,  i 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  was  standing  will 
the  bar,  sprang  forward  to  support  him.  1 
this  moment  which  Copley  has  chosen  foi 
picture  of  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham,  "j 
tory,"  says  an  able  writer,  "has  no  nobler  si 
to  show  than  that  which  now  occupied  the  H 
of  Lords.  The  unswerving  patriot,  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  his  bountry,  had  str 
to  the  last.  The  aristocracy  of  tlie  land  s 
around,  and  even  the  brother  of  the  sover 
thought  himself  honored  in  being  one  of  his 
porters;  party  enmities  were  rerafemberei 
inore;  every  other  feeling  was  lost  in  adn 
tion  of  the  great  spirit  which  seemed  to  he  | 
ing  away  from  among  them."  He  was  rem 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the  House,  and 
ried  to  Hayes,  where  he  lingered  a  few  days. 
died  on  the  11th.  of  May,  1778,  aged  seven 
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William  Murkay,  first  Earl  of  Mansfield,  was  bom  at  Sooiie  Castle,  ftear  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1705.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  head 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  which  had  been  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  by  a 
long  course  of  extravagance.  The  title  having  been  conferred  by  James  I.,  Lord  Stor- 
mont, like  his  predecessors,  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  His  second  son. 
Lord  Dunbar,  was  private  secretary  to  the  Pretender. 

WiUiam  was  sent  to  London  for  his  education  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  hence  John- 
son used  sportively  to  maintain,  that  his  success  in  after  life  pught  not  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  his  country,  since  it  was  -^n^ell  knovra  that  "  much  might  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man if  he  was  ca/ught  young."  Not  a  little,  however,  had  beeii  done  for  WUUam  be- 
fore <he  left  the  grammar-school  of  Perth.  '  Though  but  fourteen  years  old,  he  could  read 
quite  freely  in  the  Latin  classics ;  he  knew  a  large  part  of  Sallust  and  Horace  by  heart ; 
and  was  able  not  only  to  vrate  Latin  correctly,  but  to  speak  it  with  accuracy^and  ease. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  considering  his  native  quickness  of  mind^  that  within  a 
year  after  he  joined  Westminster  school,  he  gained  its  highest  distinction,  that  of  being 
chosen  one  of  the  King's  scholars.  He  sooii  stood  as  "  dux,"  or  leader  of  the  school ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  was  put  first  on  the  list  of 
those  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  on  the  foundation  at  Christ  Church.  His  choice 
had  for  some  time  been  firmly  fixed  upon  the  law  as  a  profession  ;  and  nothing  could  so 
gratify  his  feelings  or  advance  his  interests  as  to  enter  the  University.  But  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  of  his  father  seepied  to  forbid  the  thought ;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  his  most  ardent  wishes  in  despair,  when  a  casual  cbnversation  with  a  young 
fiiend  opened  the  way  for  his  being  sent  to  Oxford,  with  an  honorable  provision  for  his 
support;  Lord  Foley,  father  of  the  fiiend  referred  to,  having  heard  of  his  superior,  abil- 
ities, and  his  strong  attachment  to  the  law,  generously  offered  to  assist  him  witlj  the 
requisite  means,  to  be  repaid  only  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  in  after  life. 

During  his  residence  at  Ox&rd,  he  gave  himself  to  study  with  that  fervor  and  dili- 
gence for  which  he  was  always  distinguished,  quickened  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
he  had  incurred,  and  by  a  fixed  resolve  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
He  made  every  thing  subservient  to  a  preparation  for  the  bar ;  and  whUe,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  university,  he  studied  Aristotle  with  delight  as  the  great  master  of  restsoning  and 
thought,  he -devoted  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  improvjement  in  oratory.  He  read  every 
thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  principles  of  the  art ;  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
all  the  great  masters  of  eloquence  in  Greece  and  E-ome,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
translating  their  finest  productions  as  the  best  means  of  improving  his  style.  Cicero 
was  his  favorite  author ;  and  he  declared,  in  after  life,  that  there  was  not  one  of  his 
orations  which  he  had  not,  while  ;at  Oxford,  translated  into  English,  and,  after  an  in- 
terval, according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  re-translated  into  Latin, 
-  Having  taken  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1737.  His  labors  were  now  conducted  on  the  broadest  scale. 
While  law  had  the  precedence,  he  carried  on  the  practice  of  oratory  with  the  utmost 
zeal.  To  aid  him  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  joined  a  debating  society,  where  the 
most  abstruse  legal  points  were  fully  discussed.  For  these  exercises,  he  prepared  him- 
self beforehand  with  such  copiousness  and  accuracy,  that  the  notes  he  used  proved 
highly  valuable  in  after  Hfe,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  He  found  time,  also, 
to  pursue  his  historical  studies  to  sUch  an  extent,  that  Lord  Campbell  speaks  of  his  fa- 
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miliarity  -ndth  modem  history  as  "  astounding  and  even  appalling,  for  it  produces  a 
painful  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  creates  remorse  for  time  misspent."  When 
called  to  the  bar  in  1730,  "he  had  made  himself  acquaintecij  not  only  with  interna- 
tional law,  but  with  the  codes  of  all  the  most  civilized  nations,  ancient  and  modem ; 
he  was  an  elegant  classical  scholar ;  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  hterature  of 
his  own  country  ;  he  had  profoundly  studied  our  mixed  constitution  J  he  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  country  ;  and  he  was  animated  by  a  noble,  Eispiration  after 
honorable  fame." 

"When  he  first  came  to  London  as  a  boy  in  Westminster  school,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  countryman.  Lord  Marohmont,  to  Mr.  Pope,  then  at  the  height  of  his  unrivaled 
popularity.  The  poet  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  young  Scotchman,  attracted  not  only 
by  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and  the  fineness  of  his  manners  and  person,  but  by  "  the 
silvery  tones  of  his  voice,"  for  which  he  continued  to  be  distinguished  to  the  end  of 
life.  Mr.  Pope  entered  with  the  warmest  concern  into  all  his  employments,  and  as- 
sisted especially  in  his  rhetorical  studies  during  his  preparation  for  the  bar.  One  day, 
says  his  biographer,  he  was  surprised  by  a  friend,- whfcs  suddenly  entered  the  room,  in' 
"the  act  of  practicing  before  a  glass,  while  Pope  sat  by  to  aid  him  in  the  character  of  an 
instructor!"  Their  friendship  continued  throughout  life  ;  and  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
Dunciad  Mr.  Pope  introduced  his  name,  with  that  of  other  distinguished  men,  complain- 
ing that  law  and  politics  should  have  drawn  them  off  from  the  more  congenial  pursmts 
rf  literatvire. 

"  Whate'er  the  talents  aud  howe'er  designed, 
We  hang  one  jingling  pftdlock  on  the  mind. 
A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the. last?  a  very  poet  still. 
Pity  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall, 
Lost — too  soon  lost — in  yonder  House  or  Hall: 
There  truant  Wyndham  ev'ry  muse  gave  o'er ; 
There  Talbot  sank,  and  was  a  wit  no  more,; 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,  was  our  boast! 
How  many  Martials  were  in  PultenBy  lost!" 

Some  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Murray's  caU  to  the  bar  before  he  had  any  business  of 
importance ;  and  then,  after  a  few  successful  cases,  it,  poured  in  upon  him  to  absolute 
repletion.  "  From  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,"  said  he,  "  I  found  myself  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  thousands."  Retainers  came  in  from  every  quarter ;  and  one  of , a  thousand 
guineas  was  sent  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  that  ostentatious  munificence 
which  she  sometimes  affected.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  guineas  were  returned 
by  Mr.  Murray,  with  the  significant  remark  that  "a  retaining  fee  was  never  more  nor 
less  than  five  guineas."  He  found  her  a  very  troublesome  client.  Not  unfrequently 
she  made  her  appearance  at  his  chambers  after  midnight,  crowding  the  street  with  hei 
splendid  equipage  and  her  attendants  with  torches  ;  and  on  one  ©ccasion  when  he  was 
absent,  his  clerk,  giving  an  account  of  her  visit  the  next  morning,  said,  "  I  could  not 
make  out,  sir,  yho  she  was,  for-  she  would  not  tell  me  her  name  ;  but  she  swore  so 
dreadfuUy  that  she  must  have  been  a  lady  of  quaUty  !" 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742,  Mr.  l[urray  was  appointed  Solic- 
itor General,  and  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  His 'powerful  talents  were  needed  for  the  support  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, which  was  suffering  under  the  vehement  attacks  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Here  commenced 
that  long  series  o:^  conflicts  which  divided  for  life  the  two  most  accomphshed  orators  of 
the  age.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  never  were  two  men  more  completely  the  to- 
tipodes  of  each  other.  Pitt  was  a  Whig  ;  Murray  was  a  High  Tory.  Pitt  was  ar- 
dent, open,  and  impetuous  ;  Murray  was  cool,  reserved,  and  circumspect.  The  intelfi 
lect  of  Pitt  was  bold  and  conmianding  ;  that  of  Murray  was  subtle,  peneteating,  and 
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refined.  Pitt  sought  power  ;  Murray,  office-  and  emolument.  Two  such  men  could 
not  but  differ ;  and  differing  as  they  did  for  life,  it  was  natural  that  the  one  should  dis- 
trust or  despise,  find  the  other  fear,  perhaps  hate.  In  native  talent,  itf  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  had'  the  advantage  ;  but  the  mind'  of  lyiurray  was  more  perfectly 
trained,  and  his  memory  enriehed  with  larger  stores  of  knowledge.  "In  closeness  of 
argument,"  says  an  able  writer,'  "in  happiness  of  illustration,  in  copiousness  and  grace 
of  diction,  the  oratory  of  Murray  was  unsurpassed:  ^.nd,  indeed,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  conspire  to 'form  an  able  dealer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  Pitt's  superior. 
When  measures  were  attacked',  no  one  was  better  capable  of  defending  thpm ;  when 
reasoning  was  the  weapon  employed,  none  handled  it  with  such  efiect;  iut  against 
declamatory  invective,  his  very  temperament  inqapacitated  him  for  contending  vdth  so 
much  advantage.  He  was  like  an  accomplished  fencer,  invulneralile  to  the  thrusts  of 
a  small  sword,  l?ut  not  equally  able  to  ward  off  the  downright  strbke  of  a  bludgeon." 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  appoiated  Attorney  General,  and  ^oon  after  ma^e  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  !' Atthe  beginning  of  the 
session,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  Murray  was  a'^ed  by  Pi|;t ;  ,bijt,  finding  himself  sup- 
ported by  Fox,  he  surmounted  his  fears,  and  coiivinced  the  House,,  and  Pitt  tcSo,  of  his 
superior  abilities.  Pitt  could  only  attack,  Murray  only ■  defend.  Fox,  the  boldest 
and  ablest  champion,  was  still  more  forward  to  worry  ;  biit  the  keenness  of  his  saber 
was  blunted  by  the  difficulty  with  which  he  drew  it  £:om  the^  scabbard— I  mean,  the 
hesitation  and  ungraoeftJness  of  his  delivery  took,_off  from  the  forpe  of  his  arguments. 
Murray,  the  brightest  genius  of  the  three,  had  too  much  and  too  little  of  the  lawyer; 
he  refined  too  much  and  could  wrangle  too  httle  fbr  a  popular  Assembly."  We  have 
seen  already,  in  the-;Hfe  of  Lord  Chatham,  what  difficulties  Murray  had  ta  encounter 
that  Session  in  sustainirig  the  ministry  of  Newcastle,  and  the  crushing  force  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed  by  his  opponent.  In  1756  he  resolved, to  eiidure  it  no 
longer,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley  .Ryder  he  demanded  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench.  Newcastle  refused,  remonstrated,  supplicated.  "  The  writ 
for  creating  Murray,"  he  declared,  "  would  be  the  de^th-warrant  of  his  ovm  adminis- 
tration." He  resisted  for  several  months,  offeriijg  the  most  temptihg  bribes,  including 
a  pension  of  £6000  a  year,  if  he  would  only  rernain  in  the  House  until  the  new  ses- 
sion was  opened,  and  the  address  voted  in  reply  to  the,  King's  speech.  Murray  de- 
clared, in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  that  he  would  not  remai.n  "  a  month  or  a' day 
even  to  support  the  address ;"  that  "he  never  again  would  enter  that  assembly." 
Turning  with  indignation  to  Newcastle,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  merit  have  I,  that  you 
should  lay  on  this  country,  for  which  so  little  is  done  with  spirit/  the  additional  bur- 
den of  £6000  a  year;"  and  concluded  with  declaring  his  imalterable  detennination, 
if  he  was  not  made  Chief  Justice,  to  serve  no  longer  as  Attorney  General.  This 
brought  Newcastle  to  a  decisio,n.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1756,  Muriray  was  sworn 
in  as  Chief  Justice,  and  created  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Bairon  M9,nsfield.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  raised  to  the  earidom.      '  '      , 

In  entering  on  his  new  career,  he  was  called  upori  to  take  pubhc  leave  of  his  as- 
spciates  of  Lincola's.  Inn.  On  that  occasion  he  was  addressed  in  an^elegant  speech. by 
,the  Honorable  CharlesYorke.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Murray's  reply, 
as  showing  with  what  admnable  dignity  and  grace  he  could  receive  the  compliments 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  turn  them,  aside  in  favor  of  another. 

"I  am  too  sensible,,  sir,  of  my  being  Undeserving  of  the  prai?es. -which  you,  have  sO.oiegantly 
bestowed  upon  me,  to  suffer  commendations  so  delicate  as  yours  to  insinuate  themselves  into  mv 
mind ;  but  I  have  pleasure  in  that  kind  of  partiality  which  is  the  occasion  of  them.  To  deserve 
such  praises  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  and  from  siioh  a  tongue  flattery  itself  is  pleasing. 

'  "If  I  have  had,  in  any. measure,  success  in  my  profession,,  it  is, owing  to  the  great  man  who 
has  presided  in  our  highest  courts  of  judicature  the  whole  time  I  attended  the  bar.'     It  was  im- 
'  Lord  Hardwicke,  father  of  Mr.  Yorke. 
K 
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possible  to  attend  to  him,  to  sit  under  him  every  day,  without  catching  some  beams  from  his  light. 
The  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  great  lawyer  of  antiquity,  since 
the  first  principles  of  all  law  aroiderived  from  his  philosophy,  owe  their  reputation  to  their  having 
been  the  reporters  of  the  sayings  of  their  master.  If  we  pan  arrogate  nothing  to  ourselves,  we 
can  boast  the  school  we  were  brolnght  up  in;  the  scholar  may  glory  in  his  master,  and  we  may 
challenge  past  ages  to  show  us  his  equal.  My  Lord  Bacon  had  the  same  extent  of  thought,  and 
the  same  strength  of  language  and  expression,  but  his  life  had  a  stain.  My  Lord  Glarendon  had 
the  same  ability^  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  but  the  civil  v^ar  prevented 
his  laying  deep  the  iquDdations  of  law,  and  the  avocations  of  politics  interrupted  the  business  of  the 
chancellor.  My  Lord  Somets  came  the  nearest  to  his  character,  but  his  time  was  short,  and 
envy  and  faction  sullied  the  luster  of  his  glory.  ,  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the'  great  man  I  am 
speaking  of  to  have  presided  very  near  twenty  years,  and  to  have  shone  with  a  splendor  th^t  has 
risen  superior  to  faction  and  that  has  subdued  envy.     ,  ( 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  have  said,  I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  occasion,  but  that  in  this 
situatfon,  with  all  that  hear  me,  what  I  say  miist  carry  the  w'eight  of  testimony  rather  thaii  ap- 
pear the  voice  of  panfegyric.  , 

"  For  you,  sir,  you  have  given  great  jiledges  to  your  country ;  and  large  as  the  expectations 
of  the  pub^^o  are  concerning  you,  I  dare  say  you  will  ansveer  them. 

"  For,4he  society,  I  shall  always  think  myself  honored  by  every  mart  of  their  esteem,  affection, 
and  friendship  j  and  shall  desire  the  continuance  of  it  no  longer  than  while  I  remain  zealous  for 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  and  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  virtue." 

Lord  Mansfield  now  entered  on  that  higK  career  of  usefulness  which  has  made  his 
name  known  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world.  ,  Few  men  have  ever  been 
so  well  qualified  for-that  exalted  station.  He  had  pre-eminently  a  legal  inteUeot, 
great  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
■strength  of  reasoning,  united  to  a  stientific  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  a  large  expe- 
rience ih>  all  the  intricacies  of  practice,  unusual  cotirtesy  and  ease  in  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  extraordinary^  powers  of  application.  He  came  to  the  bench,  not  Kke 
most  lawyers,  trusting  to  his  previous  knowledge  and  the  aid  af&rded  by  counsel  in 
forming  his  decisions,  biit  as  one  who  had  just  entered  on  the  real  employment  of  his 
life.  "On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  Chief  Justice,  instead  of  thinking  that  he 
had  won  the  prize,  he  considered  himself  as  only  starting  in  the  race."    ' 

How  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  it  belongs  especially  to  men  of  his 
own  profession  to  determine.  One  fact,  however,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  many 
authorities.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  cases  which  he  decided  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  there  were  only  two  in  which  "his  associates  of  that  court  did  not  unanimously 
agree  with  him  in  opinion.  Yet  they  were,  as  all  the  world  knows,  men  of  the  high- 
est abihty  and  the  most  perfect  independence  of  mind.  Junius,  indeed,  assailed  him;' 
with  malignant  bitterness,  but  it  is  the  universal  decision  ojf  the  bar  that  his  charges 
were  false  as  they  were  malignant.  Against  this  attack  we  may  set  off  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Story.  "  England  and  Arrierica,  and  the  civihzed  world,  lie  under  the 
deepest  obligatiohs  to  him.  Wherever  commerce  shall  extend  its  social  influences ; 
wherever  justice  shaU  be  administered  by  enlightened  and  hberal  rules ;  wherever 
contracts  shall  be  expounded  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong  ;  wher- 
ever moral  deUcacy  and  judicial  refinement  shall  be  infused  into  the  municipal' code, 
at  once  to  persuade  men  to  be  honest  and  to  keep  them  so  ;  wherever  the  intercourse 
of  mankind  shall  aim  at  something  more  eleviited  than  tljat  groveling  spirit  of  barter, ., 
in  which  meanness,  and  avarice,  and  fi-aud  Strive  for  the  mastery  over  ignoranpe, 
credulity,  and  folly,  the  name  of  Lord  Mansfield  will  be  held  in  reverence  by  the 
good  and  the  wise,  by  the  honest  merchant,  the  enlightened  lavifyer,  the  jl^st  statesman, 
and  the  conscientious  judge.  The  proudest  monument  of  his  fame  is  in  the  volumes 
of  Burrow;  and  Cowper,  and  Douglas,  which  we  may  fondly  hope  will  endure  as  long  < 
a^  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  continue  to  instruct  mankind.  His 
judgments  should  not  be  merely  referred  to  and  read  on  the  spur  of  particular  occa- 
sions, but  should  be  studied  as  models  of  juridical  reasoning  and  elpquence." 

Ae  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  success  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  greater  than 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  cahnness  and  dignity  of  the  assembly  were  better 
suited  to  his  habits  of  thought.  Here,  after  a  few  years,  he  had  again  to  encounter 
his  grea-t  antagonist,  who  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity  in  1766.  As  Chatham 
was  the  advocate  of  the  people's  rights,  Mansfield  was  the  champion  of  the  King's 
prerogative.  He  defended  the  Stamp  Act,(and  maintained  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  Americans  as  being  virtu  ally  "represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
speech  on  that  subject,  corrected  by  himself,  is  given  below. '  Lord  Campbell,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  predilections  as  a  "Whig,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
unanswerable.  His  speech  in  favor  of  taking  away  the  protection  extended  to  the 
servants  of  peers  is  the  most  finished  of  his  productions,  and  will  also  be  found  in 
this  volume.  To  these  will  be  added  his  argument  in  the  case  of, the  Chamber- 
lain of  London  vs.  Allan  Evans,  which  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  juridical  reasoning  in  our  language.  His  address  from  the  bench,  when 
surrounded  by  a  mob,  during  the  trial  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  will  also  form  part 
of  the  extracts.  t      . 

After  discharging  his  duties  as  Chief  Justice  nearly  tjiirty-two  years,  he  resigned 
his  bifice  on  the  4th  of  June,  1788.  His  faculties  were  still  unimpaired,  though  his 
strength  was  gone  ;  and  he  continued  in  their  unclouded  exercise  nearly  five  years 
longer,  when  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  teji  days,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1793,  in 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  ' 

"  The  countenance  of  Lord  Mansfield,"  says  a  friend  and  contemporary,  "  was  un- 
commonly beautiful,  and  none  could  ever  behold  it,  even  in  advanced  years,  without 
reverence.  Nature  had  given  him  an  eye  of  fire  ;  and  his  voice,  till  it  Wa,s  affected 
by  the  years  which  passed  over  bimj  was  perhaps  unrivaled  in  the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  its  tones.  There  was  a  similitude  between  his  actionand  that  of  Mr. 
Garrick.  In  speaking  from  the  bench,  there  was  sometimes  a  confusion  in  his  pe- 
riods, and  a  tendency  to  involve  his  sentences  in  parentheses  ;  yet,  such  was  the 
charm  of  his  voice  and  action,  and  such  the  general  beauty,  propriety,  and  force  of 
his  expressions,  that,  while  he  spoke,  all  these  d.efe'cts  .passed  unnoticed." 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  espeeia,lly  in  his  best  speeches,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  wa,s  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  an  advocate  or  a  party  leader.  He  had  the 
air  of  addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  the  theory  of  that  body,  as  one 
who  spoke  upon  honor.  He  sought  not  to  drive,  but  to  lead ';  not  to  overwhelm  the 
mind  by  appeals  to  the  passions,  but  to  aid  and  direct  its  inquiries-;  so  that  his 
hearers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeming,  at  least,  to  form  their  own  conclusions.  He 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  statement  of  a  case.  "  It  was  worth  more,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  "  than  any  other  man's  argument."  Omitting  all  that  was  unnecessary,  he 
seized,  with  surprising  tact,  on  the  strong  points  of  a  subject ;  he  held  them  stead- 
ily before  the  mind  ;  and,  as  new  views  opened,  he  led  forward  his  hearers,  step  by 
step,  toward  the  desired  result,  with  almost  the  certainty  of  intuitive  evidence.  "It 
was  extremely  difficult,"  said  Lord  Ashburton,  "to  answer  him  when  he  was  wrong, 
and  impossible  when  he  was  in  the  right."  His  manner  was  persuasive,  with  enough 
of  force  and  animation  to  secure  tlie  closest  attention.  His  illustrations  were  always 
apposite,  and  sometimes  striking  and  beautiful.  His  language,  in  his  best  speeches, 
was  select  and  graceful ;  and  his  whole  style  of  speaking  approached  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  dignified  conversation  which  has  always  been  considered  appropriate  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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)e  LORD  MANSFIELD  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  TAXINGf  AMERICA,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

FEBRUARY  3, 1766, 

,  INTRODUCTION; 

In  January,  17^6,  el  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Coipmons,  under  lord  Eockingham's  ministry, 
3r  tbe-repe^l  of  the  American  Stamp  Act;  and  in  order  to  moUify  the  King,  who  was  opposed  to  that 
iieasure,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Declaratory  Act,  affirming  that  "Parliament  had  full  power -and  right 
0  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  the  colonies."  Lord  Chatham,  then  &Ir.  Pitt,  remarked  with  sever- 
;y'on  this  Declaratory  Act  when  before  the  Commons.  Lord  Camden  did  the  same  when  it  came  before 
be  House  of  Lords,  February  3d,  1766.  He  said,  "In  my  opinion,  my  Lords,  the  Legislature  have  no 
ight  to  make  this  law.  The  sovereign  authority,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Legislature,  is  a  favorite'doc- 
rine ;  but  there  are  some  things  which  you  can  not  do.  You  can  not  take  away  a  man's  property  without 
laking  him  a  compensation.  You  have  no  right  to  condemn  any  man  by  bill  of  attainder  without  hear- 
ig  him.  But,  though  Parliament  can  not  take  any  man's  private 'property,  yet  every  subject  must  make 
ontribution;  and  this  he  consents  to  do  by  his  representative.  Notwithstanding  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Jommons  could  in  ancient  times  tax  other  persons,  they  could  not  tax  the  clergy:"  He  then  went  on  to 
onsider  the  case  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Wales  and  of  Berwick,  showing  that  they  were  never  taxed 
ill  they  sent  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,;  observing  that  the  Iiish  tax  themselves,  and  that 
he  English  Parliament  could  not  tax  them.  "  But,"  said  he,  "even  supposing  the  America'ns  have  no 
xclnsive  right  to  tax  themselves,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  give  it  to  them,  instead  of  offensively  exert- 
ng  a  power  which  you  ought  never  to  have  exercised.  America  feels  that  she  can  do  better  without  ns 
ban  we  can  do  without;  her." 

Lord  Northington,  the  Chancellor,  made  some  coarse  ind  bitter  remaf'ks  in  reply ;  and  Lord  Mansfield 
hen  rose  to  defend  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.  His,  speech  is 
ly  far  the  most  plausible  and  argumentative  one  ever  delivered  on  that  side  of  the  question ;  and  Lord' 
Jampbell,  in  referring  to  the  subject,  pays,  "  Lord  Mansfield  goes  on  with  great  calmness,  and  with  argn- 
nents  to  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  an  answer,  to  deny,  as  far  as  the  power  is  concerned,  the 
listinetion  between  a  law  to  tax  and  a  law  for  any  other  purpose.'"  The  speech  was  corrected  for  the 
iress  by  Lord  &Iansfi£ld,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  opas  authentic. 


SPEE 

My  Loeds,-^I  shall  speak  to  the  question 
:bequeatioii  Strictly  as  a  matter  of  right;  for  it  is 
"t  oj(p"]S'"'  ^  proposition  in  its  nature  so  perfectly 
<"='•  distinct  from  the  expediency'  of  the 

ax,  that  it  must  necessarily  he  taken'  separate, 
f  there  is  any  true  logic  in  the  world ;  but  of 
he  expediency  or  inexpediency  I  will  say  noth- 
ng.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  upon  that 
lubject  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question. 

I  shall  also  speak  to  the  distinctions  which 
lave  been  taken,  without  any  real  difference,  as 
0  the  nature  of  the  tax ;  and  I  shall  point  out, 
astly,  the  necessity  there  will  be  of  exerting  the 
'orce  of  the  superior  authority  of  government,  if 
jpposed  by  the  subordinate  part  of  it.  j^- 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  question  has 
sver  become  necessary  to  be  agitated,  and  that 
;here  should  be  a  decision  upon  it.  No  one  in 
;his  House  will  live  long  enough  to  see  an  end 
put  to  the  mischief  which  will  be  the  result  of 
;he  doctrine  which  has  been  inculcated ;  but  the 
irrow  is  shot,  and  th?  wound  already  given.  I 
ihall  certainly  avoid  personal  reflections.  No 
me  has  had  more  cast  upon  him  than  "myself; 
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C  H,  &c.  '■      ■ 

but  I  neyer  was  biased  by  any  consideration  of 
applauSe  from  without,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
public  duty;  andj  in  giving  my  sentiments  ac- 
cording to  what  I  thought  law,  I  have  relied 
upon  rrty  own  consciousness.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  have  heafd  the  noble  Lor^  who  moved 
the  resolution  express  himself  in  so  manly  and 
sensible  a  way,  when  he  recommended  a  dis- 
passionate debate,  while,  at  the  same  tinje,  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  Hoi;se  coming  to  such 
a  resolution,  with  great  dignity  and  propriety  of 
argument.   , 

I  shall  endeavor  to  clear  away  from  the  qnes- 
tion,  all'tljat  mass  of  dissertation  and  Kefutttiooot 
learning  displayed  in  arguments  which  »*s"n«"'?  , 

1.  L  /.ii..  ,.         f™""  nncient 

have  been  letohed  from  speculative  records  and 
men  who  have  written  upon  the  sub-  '"°°"°°* 
ject  of  government,  or  from  ancient  records,  as 
being  little  to  the  purpose.  I  shall  insist  that 
these  records  are  no  proofs  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution. A  noble  Lord  has  taken  up  his  ar- 
gument from  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Revolution ;  I  shall  take  up  my  argument 
from  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  The  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  has  been  always  in  a  mov- 
ing state,  either  gaining  or  losing  something; 
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and  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  taxation,  when 
we  get  heyond  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
or  of  King  John,  we  are  all  in  doubt  and  obscu- 
rity. The  history  of  those  times  is  full  of  uncer- 
tainties. In  regard  to  the  writs  upon  record, 
they  were  issued  some  of  thera  accdrding  to  law, 
and  some  not  according  to  law ;  and  such  [i.  e., 
of  the  latter  kind]  were  those  concerning  ship- 
moAey,  to  call  assemblies  to  tax  themselves,  or 
to  compel' benevolences.  Other  taxes  were  rais- 
ed from  escuage,  fees  for  knights'  semoe,  and 
by  other  means  arising  out  of  the  feudal  system. 
Benevolences  are  contrary  to  law ;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  people  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
Crown  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  and  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Court;  and  if  any  set  of  njen 
were  to  meet  now  to  lend  the  King  money,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  law,  and  a  breach  of  the 
rights  of  Parliament. 

I  shall  now  answer  the  noble  Lord  particular- 
ly upon  the  cases  he  has  quoted.  With  respect 
to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  who  were  the  border- 
ers, privileged  for  assisting  the  King  in  his  war 
against  the  Welsh,  in  the  mountains,  their  enjoy- 
ing this  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  yfSis  but 
of  a  short  duration,  and  during  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  till  the  Prince*  of  Wales  came  to 
be  the  King ;  and  then  they  wer6  annexed .  to 
the  Crown,  and  became  subject  to  taxes  like  the 
rest  of  the  dominions  of  England;  and  from 
thence  came  the  custom,  though  unnecessary, 
of  naming.  Wales  and  the  town  of  Monmouth  in 
all  proclamations  and  in  acts  of  Parliament. 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  first  who  issued  writs 
for  it  to  return  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  Crown  exercised  this  right  ad  libitum,  from 
whence  arises  the  inequality  of  representation  in 
our  Constitution  at  this  day.  Henry  VIII.  issued 
a  writ  to  Calais  to  send  one  burgess  to  Parha- 
ment.  One  of  the  counties  palatine  (I  think  he 
said  Durham)  was  taxed  fifty  years  to  subsidies, 
before  it  sent  members  to  Parliament.  The  cler- 
gy were  at  no  time  unrepresented  in  Parliament. 
When  they  taxed  themselves,  it  was  done  with 
the  concurrence  and  consent  of  Parliament,  who 
permitted  thera  to  tax  themselves  upon  their  pe- 
tition, the  Convocation  sitting  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Parliament.  They  had,  too,  their  rep- 
resentatives always  sitting  in  this  House,  bish- 
ops and  abbots ;  and,  in  the  other  Hou^e,  they 
were  at  i)o  time  without  a  right  of  voting  singly 
for  the  election  of  members  ;  so  that  the  argii- 
ment  fetched  from  the  case  of  the  clergy  is  not 
an  argument  of  any  force,  because  they  were  at 
no  time  unrepresented  here. 

The  reasoning  about  the  colonies  of  Great 
The  colonies  Britain,  drawn  from  the  colonies  of 
SrtfSn  antiquity,  is  a  mere  useless  display 
po'n'v  of  learning ;    for  the   colonies  of  the 

Tyrians  in  Africa,  and  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia, 
were  totally  different  from  our  system.  No  na- 
tion before  ourselves  formed  any  regular  system 
of  colonization,  but  the  Romans ;  and  their  sys- 
tem was  a  military  one,  and  of  garrisons  placed 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  conquered  provin- 
ces.    The  states  of  Holland  were  not  colonies 


of  Spaiii ;  they  were  states  dependent  upon  the 
house  of  Austria  in  a  feudal  dependence.  Noth- 
ing could,  be  more  different  from  our  colonies 
than  that  flock  of  men,  as  they  have  been  called, 
who  came  from  the  North,  and  poured  into  Eu- 
rope. Those  emigrants  renounced  all  laws,  all 
protection,  all  connection  with  their  mother  coun- 
tries. Thiey  chose  their  leaders,  and  marched 
under  their  banners  tp-  seek  their  fortunes  and 
establish  new  kingdoms  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

But  our  eolonieSj  pn  the  contrary,  emigrated 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  and  i,,„„  ^,.^. 
Parliament.      They  were   modeled  """'»•  '•  ti™ 

,  .  •!  coloniee  crea- 

gradually  info,  their  present  iorms,  tei  by  ciiatier, 
respectively,'  by  charters,  grants,  and  SepenSt"™ 
sta:tutes,;  but  they  were  never  sep-  °"^"'""'°' 
arated  from  the  mother  country,  or  so  emanci- 
pated as  t6  become  sui  juris.  There  are  sev- 
eral sorts  of  colonies  in  British  America.  The 
charter  colonies,  the  proprietary  governments, 
and  the  King's  colonies.  The  first  colonies  were 
the  charter  colonies,  such  as  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany ;  and  these  companies  had  among  their  di- 
rectors members  of  the  privy  council  and  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament ;  they  were  under  the  au- 
thority of  the, privy, council,"  and  ha,d  agents  resi- 
dent here,  responsible  for  their  prgceedings.  So 
much  yrere-  they  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  and  not  to  the  King  personally  (for  there 
is  a  great  difference,  though  few  people'  attend 
to  it),  that  when  the  two  Houses,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  wei'e  going  to  pass  a  bill  con- 
ceroing  the  colonies,  a  message  was  sent  to  them 
by  the  King  that  they  were  the  King's  colonies, 
and  that  the  bill  was  unnecessaiy,  for  that  the 
privy  council  would  take  order  about  thera ;  and 
the  bill  never  had  the  rdyal.assent.  The  Com- 
monvvealth  Parliament,  as  soon  as  it  was  settled, 
were  very  early  jealous, of  the  colonies  separating 
themselves  from  them ;  and  passed  a  resolution 
or  act  (and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  in 
force  now)  to  declare  and  establish  the  authority 
of  England  over  its  colonies. 

But  if  there  was  no  express  law,  or  reason 
founded  upon  any  necessary  infer-  s.  They  iiave 
ence  from  an  express  law.  yet  the  ■"bmiiiej  to 
usage  alone  would'be  sufficient  to  mioau'^Z' 
support  that  authority ;  for;  have  not  ttSr'dop^nd- 
tlie   colonies    submitted  ,ever   since  '°°°" 
their  first'establishment  tp  the  juirisdiction  of  the 
mother  country  ?     In  all  questions  of  property, 
the  appeals  from  the  colonies  have  been  to  the 
privy  council  here  ;  and  such  causes  have  been 
determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  colonies,  but  by 
the  law  of  England.     A  very  little  while  ago, 
there  was  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  limitation 
in  a  devise  of, land  with  remainders;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  intention  of  the  testator  appear- 
ed very  clear,  yet  the  case  was  determined  con- 
trary to  it,  and  that  the  land  should  pass  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England.     The  colonies  have 
been  obliged  to  recur  very  frequently  to  the  ju- 
risdiction-here,  to  settle  the  disputes  among  their 
own  governments.     I  well  remember  several 
references  on  this  head,  when  the  late  Lord 
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Hardwicke  was  aillfe)rney  general,  and  Sir  Clem- 
ent Wearg  solicitor  general.  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  welFe  in  blood  about  their  differ- 
ences ;  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  in  arms 
against  each  other.  This  shovijs  the  necessity 
of  one  superior  decisive  jurisdiction,  to  which  all 
subordinate  jurisdictions  may  recur.  Nothing, 
ray  Lords,  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  at  any  time,  than  the  Parliament 
giving  up  its  authority  over  them ;  -/or  in  such  a 
case,  there  must  be  an  entire'  dissolution  of  gov- 
ernment. Considering;  how  the  colonies  are 
composed,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  there  would  be 
no  end  of  feuds  and  factions  among  the  several 
separate  governments,  w^hen  once  there  shall  be 
no  one  government  here  or  there  of  sufficient 
force  or  authority  to  decide  their  mutual  differ- 
ences ;  and,  government  being  dissolved,  nothing 
remains  but  that  the  colonies  must  either  change 
their  Constitution,  and  take  some  new  form  of 
government,  or  fall  under  some  foreign  power. 
At  present  the  several  forms  of  their  Constitution 
are  very  various,  having  been,  produced,  as  all 
governments  have  been  originally,  by  accidpnt 
and  circurnstances.  The  forms  of  government 
in  every  colony  were  adopted,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  colony ;  and  so  have 
been  extended  again,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
numbers  of  their  inhabitants  and  their  commer- 
cial connections  outgrew  the  first  model.  In 
some  colonies,  at  first  there  was  only  a  governor 
assisted  by  two  or  three  counsel ;  then  more 
were  added ;  afterward  courts  of  justice  were 
erected ;  then  assemblies  were  created.  Some 
things  were  done  by  instructions  from  the  secre- 
taries of  state ;  other,  things  were  done  by  order 
of  the  King  and  council ;  and  other  things  by 
commissions  under  the  great  seali  It  is  observ- 
able, that  in  consequence  of  these  establishments 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  the  dependency  of 
these  governments  upon  the  supreme  Legislature 
at  home,  the  lenity  of  each  government  in  the 
colonies  h?is  been  extreme  toward  the  subject; 
and  a  great  inducement  has  been  created  for 
people  to  come  and  settle  in  them.  Butj  jf  all 
those  governments  which  are  now  independent 
of  each  other,  should  become  independent  of  the 
niother  country,  I  am  afraid  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  are  very  little  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences. They  would  feel  in  that  case  very 
soon  the  hand  of  power  more  heavy  upon  them 
in  their  own  governments,  than  they  have  yet 
done,  or  have  ever  imagined. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  different  colonies  are 
3  The  iaw»  to  th"s  madc  up  of  different  principles. 
mSd"2«.'d  They  must  remain  dependent,  from 
tUeir  pBonninry  the  neccBsitv  of  things,  and  their  re- 

mtereBta  vitally.    ,      .  ,'',.,.    ^   '       -   ,         >      , 

lations  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  moth- 
er country ;  or  they  must  be  totally  dismembered 
from  it,  and  form  a  league  of  union  amohg  them- 
selves against  it,  which  could  not  be  effected 
without  great  violences.  No  one  ever  thought 
the  contrary  till  the  trumpet  of  sedition  was 
blown.  Acts  of  parliament  have  been  made,  not 
only  without  a  doubt  of  their  legality,  but  with 
universal  applause,  the  great  object  of  which 


has  been  ultimately  to  fix  the  trade  of  the  coIo- 
nies,  so  as  to  center  in  the  bostim  of  that  country 
from  whence  they  took  their  original.  The  Nav- 
igation Act  shut  up  their  intercourse  with  for- 
eign countries.  Their  ports  have  been  made 
subject  to  customs  apd  regulations  which  have 
cramped  and  diminished  their  trade.  And  du- 
ties have  been  laid,  affecting  the  very  inmost 
parts  of  their  commerce,  and;  among  others,  thjtt 
of  the  post ;  yet  all  these  have  been  submitted 
to  peaceably,  and  no  one  ever  thought  till  now 
of  this  doctrine,  that  the  colonies  are  not  to  be 
taxed,  regulated,  or  bound  by  Parliament.  A 
few  particular  merchants  were  then,  as  now,  dis- 
pleased, at  restrictions  which  did  not  permit  them 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  advantages  of  their 
commerce  in  their  own  private  and  pecuhar 
branches.  But,  though  these  few  merchants 
might  think  themselves  losers  in  articles  which 
they  had  no  right  to  gain,  as  being  prejudicial  to 
the  general  and  national  system,  yet  I  must  ob- 
,serve,  that  the  colonies,  upon  the  whole,  were 
benefited  by  these  laws.  For  these  restrictive 
laws,  founded  upon  principles  of  the  mosfsolid 
policy,  flung  a  great  weight  of  naval  force  into 
the  hands  of  the  mother  country,  which  was 
to  protect  its  colonies.  Without  a  union  with 
her,  the  colonies  must  have  been  entirely  weak 
and  defenseless,  but  they  thus  became  relatively 
great,  subordinately,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
mother  country  advanced  in  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe ;  to  which 
both  mutually  contributed,  and  of  which  both 
have  reaped  a  benefit,  equal  to  the  natural  and 
just  relation  in  which  they  both  stand  recipro- 
cally, of  dependency  on  one  side,  and  protection 
on  the  other,  r^' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  as  t.  nt  colonies 
much  represented  in  Parliament,  as  ?^r«"ni°am 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  En-  '"li'".™'- 
gland  are  represented ;  among  nine  millions  of 
whom  there  are  eight  which  have  no  votes  in 
electing  members  of  Parliament. .  Every  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  dependency  of  the  colonies 
upon  Parliament,  which  arises  to  it  upon  the 
ground  of  representation,  goes  to  the  whole  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  suppose 
it  is  not  meatit  to  new  model  that  too.  People 
may  form  speculative  ideas  of  perfection,  and  in- 
dulge their  own  fancies  or  those  of  other  men. 
Every  man  in  this  country  has  his  particular  no- 
tion of  liberty; /but  perfection  never  did,  and 
never  can  exist  in  any  human  institution.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  are  arguments  drawn  from  a 
distinction,  in  which  there  is  no  real  difference — 
of  a  virtaal  and  actual  representation  ?  A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  chosen  for  any  borough,  rep- 
resents not  only  the  constituents  and  inhabitants 
of  that  particular  place,  but  he  represents  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  borough  in  Great 
Britain.  He  represents  the  city  of  London,  and 
all  other  the  commons  of  this  land,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  colonies  and  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  j  and  is,  in  duty  and  consoienoe, 
bound  to  take  care  of  their  interests. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  customs  and  the  post  tax., 
6.  Tiie  distinc-  '^^^^  leads  me  to  answer  another  dis- 
tbj  oroxternM  tinotion,  as  false  as  the  above ;  the 

and  internal  ,.'.{.  ~    .  ,  ,  ' 

tnirtionisa  distmotion '  01  mtemal  and  external 
taxes.  The  noble  Lord  who  quoted 
s6  much  law,  and  denied  upon  those  grounds  the 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  lay 
internal  ,taxes  upon  th§  colonies,  allowed  at  the 
same  time  that  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  du- 
ties upon  the  ports,  were  legal.  But  I  can  not 
see  a  real  difference  in  this  distinction;  for  I 
hold  it  to  be  true,  that  a  tax  laid  in  any  place  is 
like  a  pebble  falling  into  and  making  a  circle  in 
a  lake,  till  one  circle  produces  and  gives  motion 
to  another,  and  the  whole  oiroumference  is  agi- 
tated from  the  center.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  a  tax  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
laid  upon  tobacco,, either  in  the  ports  of  Virginia 
or  Lpndon,  is  a  duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plant- 
ations of  Virginia,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
wheresoever  the  tobacco  grows. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  a  tax  may  be  laid  in- 
judiciously and  injuriously,  and  that  people  in 
such  a  case  ^lay  have  a  right  to  complain.  But 
the  nature  of  the  tax  is  not  now  the  question ; 
whenever  it  comes  to  be  one,  I  am  for  lenity. 
I  would  have  no  blood  drawn.  There  is,  I  am 
satisfied,  no  occasion  for  any  to  be  drawn.  A 
little  tirUe  and  experience  of  the  inconveniences 
and  miseries  of  anarchy,  may  bring  people  to 
their  senses. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  said  or  written 
1^  n.-  <  ^  ,  upon  this  subject,  I  differ  from  the- 
noble  Lord,  who  spoke  oi  Mr.  Otis 
and  his  book  with  contempt,  though  he  maintain- 
ed the  same  doctrine  in  some  points,  while  in 
others  he  carried  it  farther  than  Otis  himself, 
who  allows  every  where  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  over  the  colonies.'  No  man,  on  such  a 
subject,  is  contemptible.  Otis  is  a  man  of  con- 
sequence among  the  people  there.  They  have 
chosen  him  for  one  of  their  deputies  at  the  Con- 
gress and  general  meeting  from  the  respective 
governments.  It  was  said,  the  man  is  mad. 
What  then  ?     One  madman  often  makes  many. 


'The  celebrated  James  Otis  is  here  referred  to, 
who  in  1764  pablished  a  pamphlet,  which  was  re- 
printed in  England,  entitled  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies.  _  In  this  pamphlet,  while  he  admitted 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  over  the  colonies,  he 
strenuonsly  maintained,  with  Lord  Chatham,  that 
as  long  as  America  remained  unrepresented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  FarUament  had  no  right  to  tax 
the  colonies. 

Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  man  of  fervid  eloquence,  ex- 
pressed himself  so  strongly  respecting  the  rights  of 
America,  that  some  persons  (as  Lord  Mansfield  men- 
tions) treated  him  as  a  madman.  There  is  a  speech 
(to  be  foand  in  most  of  our  collections  of  eloquence) 
which  bears  his  name,  and  begins,  "  England  may 
as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  bulrush- 
es, as  fetter  the  step  of  freedom,"  &o.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  a  work  entitled  The  Rebels,  written  by 
Mrs.  Child,  and  was  designed  as  a  fancy  sketch,  like 
the  speeches  put  by  Mr,  Webster  into  the  mouth  of 
Adams  and  Hancock,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefierson. 


Masaniello  was  .mad.  Nobody  doubts  it;  yet, 
for  all  that,  he  overtuirned  the  ^overnlnent  of 
Naples.  Madness  is  catching  in  all  popular 
assemblies  .lind  upon  all  popular  matters.  The 
book  is  full'  of  wildhess.  -  I  never  read  it  till  a 
few  days  ago,  for  I  seldom  look  into  such  things. 
I  never  was  actually  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Stamp  Act,  till  I  sent  for  it  on  pur- 
pose to  read  it  before  the  debate  was  expected^ 
With  respect  to  authorities  in  another  House,  I 
know  nothing  of  them.  I  believe  that  I  have 
not  been  in  that  House  more  than  once  since  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  called  up  to  this ;  and,  if  I 
did  know  any  thing  that  passed  in  the  other 
House,  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  mention  it  as 
an  authority  here.  T  ought  not  to  mention  any 
such  authority.  I  should  think  it  beneath  my 
own  .and  yojir  Lordships'  dignity  to  speak  of  it. 
'  I  am  far  from  bearing  any  ill  will  to  the  Amer- 
icans ;  they  are  a  very  good  jieople,  and  I  have 
long,  Isnown  them.  I  began  life^wilh  them,  and 
owe  inuoh  to  them,  having  been  much  concerned 
in  the  plantation  ca,uses  befbre  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  so  I  became  a  good  deal  acquainted 
with  American  affairs  and  people.  I  dare  say, 
their  heat  will  soon  be  over,  when  they  come  to 
feel  a  little  the  consequences  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Legislature.  Anarchy  always  cures  it- 
self; but  the  ferment  will  continue  so  much  the 
longer,  while  hot-headed  men  there  find  that 
there  are  persons  of  weight  and  character  to 
support  and  justify  them"  here. 

Indeed,  if  the  disturbances  should  continue  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  force  must  be  poree  must  be 
the '  consequences  an  application  ad-  ™rbaicS°con 
equate  to  the  mischief,  and,  ^rising  *■»»»■ 
out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  for  force  is  only 
the  difference  between  a  superior  and  subordin- 
ate jurisdiction.  In  the  former,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Legislature  resides  collectively,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  reside,  the  whole  connection  is  dis- 
solved. It  will,  indeed,  be  to  very  little  purpose 
that  we  sit  here  enacting  laws,  and  making  res- 
olutions, if  the  inferior  will  not  obey  them,  or  if 
we  neither  can  nor  dare  enforce  them ;  for  then, 
and  then,  I  say,  of  necessity,  the  matter  comes 
to  the  sword.  If  the  offspring  are  grown  too 
big  and  too  resolute"  to  obey  the  parent,  you  must 
try  which  is  the  strongest,  and  exert  ^11  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mother  country  to  decide  the  contest. 

I  am  satisfied,  notwithstanding,  that  time  and 
a  wise  and  stc;ady  conduct  may  pre-  Esampies  of 
vent  those  extremities  which  would  CoJotii- 
be  fatal  to  both.  I  remember  well  """>>i<"<^- 
when  it  was  the  violent  humor  of  the  times  to 
decry  standing  armies  and  garrisons  as  dangei-- 
ous,  and  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  would  I  do  but  a  regular  militia. 
The  militia  are  embodied ;  they  march ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  militia  law  thus  put  into  execu- 
tion, but  it  was  then  said  to  be  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  fall, 
sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands>  of  the  Crown. 
That  was  the  language,  and  many  counties  pe- 
titioned against  it.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
the  colonies.     In  many  places  they  begin  already 
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to  feel  the  effects  of  their  resislanbe  to  govern- 
ment. Interest  very  soon  divides  mercantile 
people ;  and,  although  there  may  be  some  mad, 
enthusiastic,  or  ill-desigrting  people 'in  the  colo- 
nies; yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  bulk, 
Vfho  have  understanding  and  property,-  are  still 
•  vp-ell  affected  tothe  mother  country.  you,have, 
my  Lords,  many  friends  still  in  the  colonics"; 
and  take  care  that  you  do  not,  by  abdicating 
your  own  authority,  desert  them  and  yourselves, 
and  lose  them  forever. 

In  all  popular  tumults,  the  worst  men  bear  the 
sway  at  first.  Moderate  and  good  men  are  often 
silent  for  fear  or  modesty,  who,  in  good  time, 
may  declare  themselves.  Those  who  have  any 
property  to  lose  are  sufficiently  alarmed  already 
at  the  progress  of  these  public  violences  and  vipla- 
tions,  to  which  every  man's  dwelling,  person,  and 
property  are  hourly  exposed.  Numbers  of  such 
valuable  men  and  good  subjects  are  ready  and 
willing  to  declare  themselves  for  the  support  of 
government  in  due  time,  if  government  does  not 
fling  away  its  own  authority. 

My  Lords,  the  Pslrliament  of  Great  Britain 
has  its  rights  over  the  colonies ;  hut  it  may  ab- 
dicate its  rights. 

There  was  a  thing  which  I  forgot  to  mention- 
Notice  ofa  I  mean,  the  manuscript  quoted  by 
Lo™!'."^  the  noble  Lord.  He  tells  you  that 
nuiS/bySd  it  is  there  said,  that,  if  the  act  oon- 
Caniden.  cemlug  Ireland  had  passed,  the  Par- 
liament might  have  abidicated  its  rights  as  to 
Ireland.-^  In  the  first  place,  I  heartily  wish,  my 
Lords,  that  Ireland  had  not  been  named,  at  a  titae 
when  that  country  is  of  a  temper  andiin  a  situ- 
ation so  difficult  to  be .  governed  ;  and  when  we 
have  already  here  so  much  Weight  upon  our 
hands,  encumbered  with  the  extensiveness,  va- 
riety, and  importtmce  of  so  many  objects  in  a 
vast  and  too  busy  empire,  and  the  national  sys- 
tem shattered  and  exhausted  by  a  long,  bloody, 
and  expensive  war,  but  more'  so  by  our  divisions 
at  home,  and  a  fluctuation  of  counsels.  I  wish 
Ireland,  therefore,  had  never  been  named.  J- 

I  pay  as  much  respect  as  any  man  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  ever  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  differ  veiy  much  from  thinking  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  this  manuscript  ought  to  be 
published.  So  far  am  I  from  it,  that  I  wish  the 
manuscript  had  never  been  named ;  for  Ireland 
is  too  tender  a  subject  to  be  touched.  The  case 
of  Ireland  is  as  differeht  as  possible  from  that  of 
our  colonies.  Ireland  was  a  conquered  country ; 
it  had  its  pacta  conventa  and  its  regalia.  But 
to  what  purpose  is  it  to  mention  the  manuscript  ? 
It  is  but  the  opinion  of  one  man.  When  it  was 
written,  or  for  what  particular  object  it  was 
written,  does  not  appear.  It  might  possibly  be 
only  a  work  of  youth,  or  an  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, in  sounding  and  trying  a  question 
problematically.  All  people,  when  they  first 
enter  professions,  make  their  collections  pretty 
early  in  life ;  and  the  manuscript  may  be  of  that 
sort.  However,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  opinion 
is  but  problematical ;  for  the  act  to  which  the 


writer  refers  never  pEissed,  and  Lord  Hale  only 
said,  that,  if  it  had  passed,,  the  Parliament  might 
have  abdicated  their  right. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  shall  ma;ke  this  application 
of  it.  You  may  abdicate  -ybur  right  over  the 
colonies.  Take  oare,' my  Lords,  how  you  d&so; 
for  such  an  act  will  be  irrevocable,  troceed, 
then,  my  Lords,  with  spirit  and  firmness ;  and, 
when  you  shall  have  established  your  authority, 
it  will  then  be  a  time  to  show  your  lenity.  The 
Americans,  as  I  said  before,  Eire  a  very  good  peo- 
ple, and  I  wish  them  exceedingly  well ;  but  they 
are  heated  and  inflamed.  The'  noble  Lord  Vfho 
spoke  before  ended  with  a  prayer.  I  can  not 
end  better  than  by  saying  to  it.  Amen ;  and  in  ■ 
the  words  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cerning the  Hollanders,  "  God  bless  this  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  well-meaning,  but  easily-de- 
luded people." 


The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  De- 
claratory Act,  thus  advocated  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, was  also  passed  by  a  laj'ge  majority. 

As  Lord  Campbell  has  pronounced  the  above 
argument  itnanswerable;  it  may  interest  the  young 
reader  to  know  how  it  was  actually  answered  by 
the  Americans,  and  why  they  denied  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  them, 

1.  They  owed  their  existence  not  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  Crown.  The  King,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  high  sovereignty  then  conceded  to 
him,  had  made  them  by  charter  complete  civU 
communities,  with  Legislatures  of  their  own  hav- 
ing power  to  lay  taxes  and  do  all  other  acts  which 
were  necessary  to  their  subsistence  as  distinct 
governments.     Hence, 

2.  They  stood  substantially  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Scotland  previous  to  the  Union.  Like  her 
they  were  subject  to  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
similar  regulations  touohmg ,  the  external  rela- 
tions of-  the  empire ;  and  like  her  the  ordinary 
legislation  of  England  did  not  reach  them,  nor 
did  the  common  law  any  farther  than  they  chose 
to  adopt  it.     Hence, 

3.  Th6y  held  themselves  amenable  in  theit 
internal  concerns,  not  to  Parliament,  but  to  the 
Crown  alone.  It  was  to  the  King  in  council  or  to 
his  courts,  that  they  made  those  occasional  refer- 
ences and  appeals,  which  Lord  Mansfield  endeav- 
ors to  draw  into  precedents.  So  "  the  post  tax" 
spoken  of  above,  did  not  originate  in  Parliament, 
but  in  a^oharter  to  an  individual  whiqh  afterward 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
alone  that  the  post-offioe  in  America  became  con- 
nected with  that  of  England.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Americans  answered  the  first  three  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  direct  arguments  (p.  1 49-50) .  Their 
charters  made  them  dependent  not  on  Parliament, 
but  on  the  Crown  ;  and  their  submission  to  En- 
glish authority,  much  as  it  involved  their  pecuni- 
ary interests^  was  rendered  only  to  the  latter. 
Weak  as  they  were,  the  colonists  had  soraetiines 
to  temporize,  and' endure  an  occasional  over- 
reaching by  Parliament.    It  was  not  always  easy 
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to  draw  the  line  'between  the  laws  of  trade,  to 
which  they  held  themselves  subject,  and  the 
general  legislation  of  Parliament.  But  they 
considered  it  clear  that  their  chai'ters  exempted 
them  from  the  latter,  giving  it  to  their  own  Leg- 
islatures.—  See  Massachusetts  State  Papers,  p. 
351.  On  this  ground,  then,  they  denied  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  them.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
in  confirmation  of  these  views,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  Arjnerican  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  does  not  once  refer  to  the 
British  Parliament.  They  owed  it  no  allegiaiice, 
their  only  obligations  were  to  the  King ;  and 
hence  the  causes  which  they  assigned  for  break- 
ing off  from  the  British  empire  consisted  in  his 
conduct  alone,  and  in  his  confederating  with  oth- 
ers in  "pretended  acts  of  legislation." 

They  had,  however,  a  second  argument,  that 
from  hng-continued  usage.  Commencing  their 
existence  as  stated  above,  the  British  Parliament 
had  never  subjected  them  to  internal  taxation. 
When  this  was  attempted,  at  the  end  of  one  hund- 
red and  'fifty  years,  they  used  the  argument  of 
Mt.  Buike,  "Youwere  not  WONT  to  do  these  things 
from  the  beginning ;"  and  while  his  inference 
w£is,  "  Tour  taxes  are  inexpedient  and  unwise," 
theirs  was,  "  You  have  no  right  to  lay  thera." 
Long-continued  usage  forms  part  of  the  English 
Constitution.  Many  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  rest  on  no  other  foundation  ;  and  a 
usage  of  this  kind,  commencing  with  the  very 
'existence  of  the  colonies,  had  given  them, the  ex- 
clusive right  of  internal  taxation  through  their 
own  Legislatures,  since  they  maintained  their  in- 
stitutions at  their  own  expense  without  aid  from 
the  mother  country.  To  give  still  greater  force 
to  this  argument,  the  Americans  appealed  to  the 
monstrous  consequences  of  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion. If,  as  colonies,  after  supporting  their  own 
governments,  they  were  liable  to  give  England 
what  part  she  chose  of  their  earnings  to  support 
her  government — one  twentieth,  one  tenth,,  one 
half  each  year,  at  her  bidding— -they  were  no 
longer  Englishmen,  they  were  vassals  end  slaves. 
When  George  the  Third,  therefore,  undertook  to 
lay  taxes  in  America  and  collect  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  he  invaded  their  privileges, 
he  dissolved  the  connection  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother  country,  and  theywere  of  right  free. 

A  third  argument  was  that  of  Lord  Chatham. 
"  Taxation,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power."  A  tax  bill, 
from  the  very  words  in  which  it  is  framed,  is  "a 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone,"  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  Crown  is  only  nec- 
essary to  give  it  the  form  of  law.  "  When, 
therefore,  in  this  House,"  said  his  Lordship,  ''  we 
give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our 
own.  But  in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ? 
We,  your  Majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain, 
give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty — What  ?  Our 
own  property  ?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  your 
Majesty  the  property  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
in  America  !     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms !"    To 


this  Lord  Mansfield  could  only^reply,  as  he  does 
in  his  fourth  direct  argument  (p.  1 50) .  "  Amer- 
ica is  virtually  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." But  this,  as  Lord  Campbell  admits,  is 
idle  and  false.  A  virtual  representation  there 
may  be  of  particular  classes  (as  of  minors  and 
females),  who  live  intermingled  in  the  same  com- 
munity with  those  who  yote ;  but  a  virtual  rep- 
resentation of  a  whole, people  three  thousand 
miles  off,  with  no  intermingling  of  society  or  in. 
terests,  is  beyond  all  doubt  "  an  absurdity  in 
terms."  The  idea  is  contrary  to  all  English 
usage  in  such  cases.  When  the  Scotch  were 
incorporated  with  the  English  in  1705,  they  were 
not/ considered  as  "  virtually.represented"  in  the 
English  Parliainent,  but  were  allowed  to  send 
representatives  of  their  own.  It  was  so,  also, 
with  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham,  at  an  earlier 
period.  Nothing,  in  fact,  cpuld  be  more  adverse 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution  than 
the  idea  of  the  "virtual  representation"  of  three 
millions  of  people  living  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  body  of  English  electors. 
But  if  not  virtually  represented,  the  Americans 
were  not  represented  at  all.  A  bill  giving  away 
their  property  was,  therefore,  null  and  void — as 
much  so  as  a  bill  would  be  if  passed  "by  the  House 
of  Lords,  levying  taxes  on  the  Commons  of  En- 
gland. Under  the  English  Constitution,  repre- 
sentation of  some  kind  is  essential  to  taxation. 
>  Lord  Mansfield's  last  argument  (p.  151)  is, 
that  "  the  distinction  between  external  and  in- 
ternal- taxation  is  a  false  one."'  According  to 
him,  as  Parliament,  in  carrying  out  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  laid  external  taxes  affecting  the  colonies. 
Parliament  was  likewise  authorized  to  lay  intern- 
al taxes  upon  them.  The  answer  is  given  by 
Mr.  Burke.  The  duties  referred  to  were  simply 
incidental  to  the  Navigation  Act.  They  were 
used  solely  as  instruments  of  carrying  it  out,  of 
checking  trade  and  directing  its  channels.  They 
had  never  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  a  means 
of  revenue.  They  stood,  therefore,  on  a  footing 
entirely  different  from  that  of  internal  taxes,  which 
were  "  the  gift  and  grani.of  the  Commons  alone." 
The  distinction  between  theru  was  absolute  and 
entire;  and  any  attempt  to  confound  them,  and 
to  take  money  on  this  groundfrom  those  who  are 
not  represented  in  Parliament,  was  subversive  of 
the  English  Constitution.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  Americans  ; 
and  the  world  has  generally  considered  them  as 
forming  a  complete  answer  to  the  reasonings  of 
Lord  Mansfield. 


'  The  reader  will  find  this  distinction  fully  drawn 
ont  in  Mr.  Burke'a  S:;<eeoh  on  American  Taxation, 
page  249,  250.  He  there  shows,  fliat  during;  the 
whole  operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  down  to 
1764,  "  a  parliamentary  revenue  thence  was  never 
once  in  contemplation;  that  "the  words  which  dis- 
tinguish revenue  laws,  speciiically  as  such,  were 
premeditatedly  avoided ;"  and  that  all  duties  of  this 
kind  previous  to  that  period,  stood  on  the  ground  of 
mere  "  commercial  regulation  and  restraint." 
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SPEECH 


OF  LORD  MANSFIELD  WHEN  SURROUNDED  BY  A.  MOB  IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH,  ON 
A  TRIAL  RESPECTING  THE  OUTLAWRY  OF  JOHN  WILKES,  ESa,  DELIVERED  JANUARY  8, 1768. 

INTaODUCTION.  , 
In  1764,  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  prosecuted  for  a  seditiocis  libel  upon  the  King,  and  for  an  obscene  and  impious 
pablicEltion  entitled  an  Essay  on  Women.  Verdicts  were  obtained  against  him  under  both  these  prose- 
cutions, and,  as  he  had  fled  the  country,  and  did  not  appear  to  receive  sentence,  he  was  otctlawed  in  the 
sheriff's  court  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  on  the  12th  of  July,  1764.  In  1768  he  returned  to  England,  and 
applied  to  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench'for  a  reversal  of  the  outlawry;  alleging,  among  other  things,  that 
the  sheriff's  writ  of  exegent  was  not  technically  correct  in  its  wording,  since  he  merely  described  the  court 
as  "my  county  coart,"  whereas'he  ought  to' have  added  a  description  of  the  place,  viz.,  "  of  Middlesex." 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  now  the  favorite  of  the  populace.  Tumultuous  meetings  were  held  in  his  behalf  iu  va- 
rious parts  of  the  metropolis;  riots  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent;  the  Mansion  House  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  frequently  assailed  by  mobs ;  members  of  Parliament  were  attacked  or  threatened  in  the 
streets.;  and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench  during  the  trial. '  On  the  8th  of  June,  1768,  the  decision  was  given,  the  court 
being  surrounded  by  an  immense  mob,  waiting  the  result  in  a  highly  excited  state.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lord  Mansfield,  after  reading  his  decision  for  a  time,  broke  off  suddenly,  and,  turning  from  the  case 
before  him,  addressed  to  all  within  the  rpaoh  of  his  voice  a  few  words  of  admonition,  in  which  we  can  not 
admire  too  much  the  dignity  and  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  himself  to  the  popular  rage,  and  the  per- 
fect willingness  he  showed  to  become  a  victim,  if  necessary,  for  the  support  of  law;. 

SPEECH,  &o.' 


But  here  let  me  pause. 

It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  various  terrors 
being  out — the  numerous  crowds~which  have  at- 
tended and  now  attend  in  and  about  the  hall,  out 
of  all  reach  of  hearing  what  passes  in  court,  and 
the  tumults  which,  in  other  places,  have  shame- 
fully insulted  all  order  and  government.  Auda- 
cious addresses  ia  print  dictate  to  us,  from  those 
they  call  the  people,  the  judgment  to  be  giVen 
now,  and  afterward  upon  the  conviction.  Eea- 
so!is  of  policy  are  urged,  from  danger  in  the 
kingdom  hy  commotions  and  general  confusion. 

Give  me  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
great  and  respectable  audieneerto  let  the  whole 
world  know  all  such  attempts  are  vain.  Unless 
■we  have  been  able  to  And  an  error  which  bears 
us  out  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirm- 
ed. The  Constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of 
state  to  influence  our  judgments :  God  forbid  it 
should  1  We  must  not  regard  political  eonse- 
quenoes^  how  formidable  spever  they  might  be. 
If  rebeUion  was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  "Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum.'"  The 
Constitution  trusts  the  King  with  reasons  of  state 
and  policy.  He  may  stop  prosecutions ;  he  may 
pardon  offenses  ;  it  is  his  to  judge  whether  the 
law  or  the  criminal  shall  yield.  We  have  no 
election.  None  of  us  encouraged  or  approved 
the  commission  of  either  of  the  crimes  of  which 
the  defendant  is  convicted.  None  of  us  had  any 
hand  in  his- being  prosecuted.  As  to  myself,  I 
took  no  part  {in  another  place)  in  the  addresses 


'  From  Burrows  Keporta,  iv.,  2561.    ' 
'  Be  justice  done,  though  heaven  in  ruirs  fall. 


for  that  prosecution.  We  did  not  advise  or  as- 
sist the  defendant  to  fly  from  justice ;  it  was  his 
own  act,  vand  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
None  of  us  have  been  consulted  or  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  presenjt  prosecution.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  stop  it ;  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  bring  it  on.  We  can  not  pardon.  We  are  to 
say  what  we  take  the  law  to  be.  If  we  do  not 
speak  our  real  opinions,  we  prevaricate  yiit\i 
God  and  our  own  consciences. 

I  pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have 
received.  Those  in  print  are  public,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  brought  judicially  before  the 
court.  Whoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the 
wrong  way  !  1  will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What 
am  I  to  fear  ?  That  "  mendax  infamia"  [lying 
scandal]  from  the  press,  which. daily  coins  false 
facts  and  false  motives  ?  The  lies  of  calumny 
carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my 
life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against  these 
arrows.  If  during  this  King's  reign  I  have  ever 
supported  his  government,  and  assisted  his  meas- 
ures, I  have  done  it  without  any  other  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I  thought 
right.  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have  done  it 
upon  the  points  themselves,  without  mixing  in 
party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral 
views.  I  honor  the  King  and  respect  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favor  of 
either  are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worthy  of 
ambition.  I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  pop- 
ularity which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  aft- 
er. It  is  that  popularity  whicji,  sooner  or  liter, 
never  f^ils  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble 
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ends  by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which 
my  conscience  tells  rae  is  wrong  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the  , 
daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  from 
the  press.,  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think 
is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole 
artillery  of  libels — all  that  falsehood  and  malice 
can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  popu- 
lace can  swallow.  I  ban  say  with  a  great  mag- 
istrate, upon  an  occasion  and  under  circumstan- 
ces not  unlike,  "Ego  hoc  animo  semj)er  fui,  ut 
invidiam  yirtute  peirtam,  gloriam  non  invidiam, 
putarem."*  , 

The  threats  go  farther  than  a^use — ^personal 
violence  is  denounced.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men  of  this 
country,  in  the  worst  of  times.  But  I  have  set 
my  mind  at  rest.  The  last  end  that  can  happen 
to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon,  if  he  fall?  in 
support  of  the  law  and  liberty  of  bis  country  (for 
liberty  is  synonymous  with  law  and  government) . 
Such  a.  shook,  too,  might  be  productive  of  pub- 
lic good.  It  might  awake  the  better  part  of  the 
kingdom  out  of  that  lethargy  which  seems  to 
have  benumbed  them,  and  bring  the  mad  part 
back  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated  are 
sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 

"Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood,  that  no  en- 
deavors of  this  kind  will  influence  any  man  who 
at  present  sits  here.  If  they  had  any  effect, 
it  would  be  contrary  tp  their  intent;  leaning 
against  their  impression  might  give  a  bias  the 
other  way.  But  I  hope  and  I  know  that  I  have 
fortitude  enough  to  resist  even  that  weakness. 
No  libels,  no  threats,  nothing  that  has  happened. 


nothing  that  can  happen,  will  weigh  a  feather 
against  allowing  the  defendant,  upon  this  and 
every  other  question,  not  only  the  whole  advant- 
age he  is  entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and 
justice,  but  every  benefit  from  the  most  critical 
nicety  of  form  which  any  other  defendant  could 
claim  under  the  like  objection.  The  only  effect 
I  feel  is  an  anxiety  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  we  proceed,  so  as  to  satisfy 
alV  mankind  "  that  a  flaw  of  form  given  way  to 
in  thisioase,  could  not  have  been  got  over  in  any 
other." 


'Lord  Mansfield  now  resumed  the  discussion 
of  the  case,  and  stated  in  respect  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  qualifying  phrase  "  of  Middlesex," 
mentioned  above,  that  "  a  series  of  authorities, 
unimpeaohed  and  uncontradicted,  have  said  such 
words  are  formally  necessary  ;  and  such  author- 
ity, though  "begun  without  law,  reason,  or  com- 
mon sense,  ought  to  avail  the  defendant."  He 
therefore  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
jtidges)  declared  a  reversal;  adding,  "I  beg"  to 
be  understood,  that  I  ground  my  opinion  singly 
on  the  authority  of  the  oases  adjudged ;  which, 
as  they  are  on  the  favorable  side,  in  a  criminal 
case  liighly  penal,  I  think  ought  not  to  be  de- 
parted from." 

This  reversal,  however,  did  not  relieve  Mr. 
Wilkes  from  the  operations  of  the  verdicts  al- 
ready mentioned.  Ten  days  after,  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  court,  sen- 
tencing him  tp  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-two 
months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds. 


SPEECH 


OF  LORD  MANSFIELD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  LONDON  AGAINST  ALLAN  EVANS, 
ESa,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FEBRUARY  4,  1769. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  case  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  abuses  which  spring  up  nnder  a  religions  establishment. 

The  city  of  London  was  in  want  of  a  new  mansion  bouse  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  resolved  to  build  one 
on  a  scale  of  becoming  magnificence.  But,  as  the  expense  would  be  great,  some  ing:enious  churcbmen 
devised  a  plan  for  extorting  a  large  part  of  the  money  out  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  for  a  number  of  years 
been  growing,  in  business  and  property,  under  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act.  The  mode  was  this. 
A  by-law  of  the  city  was  passed,  imposing  a  iine  of  £600  on  any  person  who  should  be  elected  as  sheriff 
and  decline  to  serve.  Some  wealthy  individaal  was  then  taken  from  the  dissenting  body,  and,  by  a  con- 
cert among  the  initiated,  was  chosen  to  the,  office  of  sheriff.  Of  course  he  was  not  expected  to  serye,  for 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  rendered  him  incapable.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  decline  ;  and 
was  then  fined  .£600,  under  a  by-law  framed  for  the  very  purpose  of  extorting  this  money  !^  Numerous 
appointments  were  thus  made,  and  £15,000  were  actually  paid  in ;  until  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  mere 
sport  to  "  roast  a  Dissenter,"  and  bring  another  £600  into  the  treasury  toward  the  expenses  of  the  man- 
sion house. 

At  length  Allan  Evans,  Esq.,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  had  been  selected  as  a  victim,  rersolved  to  try  the 
question.    He  refased  to  pay  the  fine,  and  was  sued  in  the  Sheriff's  Court.    Here  he  pleaded  his  rights 


'  This  is  one  of  those  sentences  of  Cicero,  in  his 
first  oration  against  Catiline,  wliich  it  is  impossible 
to  translate.  Striking  as  the  sentiment  is,  it  owes 
mach  of  its  force  and  beauty  to  the  fine  antithesis 
with  which  it  flashes  upon  the  mind,  and  even  to 
the  paronomasia  on  the  word  iiwidiam,  while  its  no- 
ble rhythmus  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.    To  those 


who  are  not  familiar  with  the  original,  the  following 
may  give  a  conception  of  the  meaning:  Such  have 
always  been  my  feelings,  that  I  look  upon  odium  in- 
curred by  the  practice  of  virtue,  not  as  odium,  but  as 
the  highest  glory. 
'  See  Parliamentary  History. 
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under  the  Toleration  Act,  but  lost  his  cause.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Hastings,  where  the  decision 
was  affirmed.  He  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  judgment  went  in  his  favor;  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  below  being  unanimously  reversed.  The  .city  now  brought  a  writ  of  error  throagh 
their  Chamberlain,  and  carried  the  case  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  who,  in  common  vidth  all  the  judges  but  one,  of  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  of 
opinion  that  Evans  was  protected  by' the  Toleration  Act,  and  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  act  as 
sheriff.  These  views  he  maintained  in  the  following  speech,  which  had  great  celebrity  at  the  time,  and 
is  spokeA  of  by  Lord  Campbell  as  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  Of  forensic  eloquence  to  be  found  in  our 
books."^  It  was  published  from  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Philip  Fumeaux,  "with  his  Lordship's  consent  and 
approbation."  Though  it  has  not,  in  every  part,  that  perfecSon  of  style  for  which  Lord  Mansfield  was 
distinguished,  it  is  certainly  an  admirable  model  of  juridical  eloquence,  being  equally  remarkable- for  the 
clearness  of  its  statemeQts,'tbe  force  of  its  reasonings,  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Sentiments  with 
which  it  abounds.  It  rises  toward  the  close  into  a  strain  of  indignant  reprobation,  and  administers  a  ter- 
rible rebuke  to  the  city  of  London  for  suffering  its  name  to  be  connected  with  so  despicable  a  system  of 
,  extortion. 


SPEE 

My  Lords, — As  I  made  the  motion  for  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  and  proposed 
the  question  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased 
to  put  to  them,  it  niay  be  expected  that  I  should 
make  some  farther  motion,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinions  they  haye  delivered, 

In  ftioving  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  I  had 
two  views.  The  first  was,  that  the  House  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  in  forming  a 
right  judgment  in  this  cause  now  before  us,  upon 
this  writ  of  error:  The  next  was,  that,  the  ques- 
tion being  fully,  discussed,  the  grounds  of  oiir 
judgment,  together  with  their  exceptions,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions,  might  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly know^n,  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  hereafter 
in  all  future  oases  of  the  like  nature;  and  this 
determined  me  as  to  the  manner  of  wording  the 
question,  "  How  far  the  defendant  might,  in  the 
present  case,  be  allowed  to  plead  his  disability 
in  bar  of  the  action  brought  against  him?'' 

The  question,  thus  worded,  shows  the  point 
upon  which  your  Bordships  thought  this  case 
turned  ;  and  the  answer  necessarily  jfixes  a  cri- 
terion, under  what  circumstances,  and  by  what 
persons,  such  a  disability  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
exemption  from  the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  by- 
law, upon  those  who  decline  taking  upon  them 
the  office  of  sheriff.. 

In  every  view  in  which  I  have  been  able  to 
consider  this  matter,  I  think  this  action  can  not 
be  supported. 

I.  If  they  rely  on  the  Corporation  Act ;  by  the 
preiMinnry  literal  and  cxpressprovisioH  of  that  act, 
groundB'of  "°  person  can  be  elected  who  hath  i;iot 
nrguraeni.  virithin  a  year  taken  th?  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  defendant  hath 
not  taken  the  sacrament  within  a  year;  he  is 
not,  therefore;  elected.     Here  they  fai|. 

If  they  ground  it  on  the  general  design  of  the 
Legislature  in  passing  the  Corporation  Act ;  the 
design  was  to  exclude  Dissenters  from  office,, 
and  disable  them  from  serving.  For,  in  those 
times,  when  a  spirit  of  intolerance  prevailed,  and 
severe  measures  were  pursued,  the  Dissenters 
were  reputed  and  treated  as  persons  ill  aflected 
and  dangerous  to  the  government.     The  defend- 
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ant,  therefore,  a  Dissenter,  and  in  the  eye  of 
this  law  a  person  dangerous  and  ill  affected,,  is 
excluded  from  office,  and  disabled  from  serving. 
Here  they  fail. 

If  they  ground  the  motion  on  their  own  by- 
law ;  that  by-law  was  profjessedly  made  to  pro- 
cure fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the  oflice,  and 
the  defendant  is  nbt  fit  and  able,  being  expressly 
disabled  by  statute  law.     Here,  too,  they  fail. 

If  they  ground  it  on  his  disability's  being  owing 
to  a  neglect  of  taking  the  sacrament  at  church, 
when  he  ought  to  have  done  it,  the  Toleration 
Act  having  freed  the  Dissenters  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  sacrament  at  church,  the  defjpnd- 
ant  is  guilty  of  no  neglect — no  criminal  neg- 
lect.    Hwei  therefore,  they  fail. 

These  points,  my  Lords,  will  appear  clear  and 
plain. 

II.  The  Corporation  Act,  pleaded  by  the  de- 
fendant as  rendering  him  ineligible  to  inientand 
this  office,  and  incapable  of  taking  it  f^^^ 
upon  him,  was  most  certainly  intended  •*"• 
by  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  persons  there- 
in described  being  elected  to  any  corporation 
offices,  and  to  disable  them  from  taking  such 
offices  upon  them.  ,The  act  had  two  parts: 
first^  it  appointed  a  commission  for  turning  out 
all  that  were  at  that  time  in  office,  who  would 
not  comply  with  what  was  required  as  the  con-, 
dition  of  their  continuance  therein,  and  even 
gave  a  power  to  turn  them  out  though  they 
should  comply;  and  then  it  farther  enacted, 
that,  from  the  termination  of  that  commission, 
no  person  hereafter,  who  had  not  taken  the  sac- 
rament according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  within  one  year  preceding  the  time  of 
such  election,  should  be  placed,  chosen,  or  eleot- 
ed  into  any  office  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  govfcrn- 
ment  of  any  corporation ;  and  this  was  done,  ai 
it  was  expressly  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  succession  in  cor- 
porations in  the  hands  of  persons  well  afleoted 
to  government  in  church  and  state. 

It  was  not  their  design  (as  hath  been  said)  "to 
bring  such  persons  into  corpbrations  by  inducing 
them  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England ;"  the  Legislature  did  not  mean  to 
tethpt  persons  who  were  ill  affected  to  the  gov^ 
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ernment  oooasionally  to  conform.  It  was  not,  I 
say,  their  design  to  bring  them  in.  They  could 
not  trust  them;  lest  they  should  use  the  power 
of  their  offices  to  distress  and  annoy  the  state. 
And  the  reason  is  alleged  in  the  act  itself.  It 
was  .because  there  were  "  evil  spirits"  among 
them ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  evil  spirits,  and 
determined  to  ieep  them  out.  They  therefore 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  electors  to  choose 
such  persons,  and  out  of  their  power  to  serve ; 
and  accordingly  prescribed  a  mark  or  character, 
laid  down  a  description  whereby  they  should  be 
known  and  distinguished  by  their  conduct  pre- 
vious to  such  an  election.  Instead  of  appointing 
a  condition  of  their  serving  the  office,  resulting 
from  their  future  conduct,  or  some  consequent 
action  to  be  performed  by  them,  they  declared 
such  persons  incapable  of  being  obbsen  as  had 
not  ta^en  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  within  a 
yejir  before  such  election  f  and,  without  this 
mark  of  their  affection  to  the  Church,  they  could 
not  be  in  office,  and  there  could  be  no  election. 
But  as  the  law  then  stood,  no  man  could  have 
pleaded  this  disability,  resulting  from  the  Corpo- 
ration Act,  in  bar  of  such  an  action  as  is  now 
brought  against  the  defendant,  because  this  dis- 
ability was  owing  to  what  was  then,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  a  crime;  every  man  being  required 
by  the  canon  law  (received  and  confirmed  by  the 
statute  law)  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Church 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  law  would  not  then 
permit  t  man  to  say  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  plead  it  in  bar  of  any  ac- 
tion brought  against  him. 

III.  But  the  case  is  quite  altered  since  the  Act 
EBectoftbe  of  Tolcration.  It  is  now  no  crime 
Toleration  Act  j-^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  j^  ^jthift  thc  descrip- 
tion of  that  act,  to  say  he  is  a  Dissenter ;  nor  is 
it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  riteS  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
nay,  the  crime  is,  if  he  does  it  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience. 

If  it  is  a,  crime  not  to  take  the  sacrament  at 
church,  it  must  be  a  crime  by  some  law  ;  which 
must  be  either  common  or  statute  law,  the  canon 
law  enforcing  it  beingi  dependent  wholly  upon 
the  statute  law-  Now  the  statute  law  is  re- 
pealed as  to  persons  Capable  of  pleading  [under, 
the  Toleration  Act]  that  they"  are, so  and  so 
qualified  I  and  therefore  the  canon  law  is  re- 
pealed with  regard  to  those  persons. 

If  it  is  a  crime  by  common  law,  it  must  be  so 
either  by  usage  or  principle.  But  there  is  no 
usage  or,  custom,  independent  of  positive  law, 
which  makes  nonconformity  a  crime.  The  eter- 
nal principles  of  natural  religion  are  part  of  the 
common  law.  The  essential  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion  are  part  qf  the  common  law; 
so  that  any  person  reviling,  subverting,  or  ridi- 
culing them,  may  be  prosecuted  at  common  law. 
But  it  can  not  be  shown,  from  the  principles  of 
natural  pr  revealed  religion,  that,  independent 
of  positive  law,  temporal  punishments  ought  to 
be  inflicted  for  mere  opinions  with  respect  to 
particular  modes  of  worship. 


Persecution  for  a  sincere  thotgh  erroneous 
conscience  is  not  to  be  deduced  irbm  reason  or 
the  fitness  of  things.  It  can  only,starid  upon 
positive  law. 

IV.  It  has  been  said  (1.)  That  "the  Toleration 
Act  only  amounts  to  an  exemption  jterutotion  or 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  pi«'nti«'»  "r- 

.  gumenta. 

penalties  of  certam  laws  therem  pa:;- 
tioularly  mentioned,  and  to  nothing  more ;  that, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  bear,  and  to  have  any 
operation  upon  the  Corporation  Act,,  the  Corpo- 
ration Act  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  there- 
in ;  and  there  ought  td  have  been  some  enacting 
clause,  exempting  Dissenters  frorii  prosecution 
in  consequence  of  this  act,  £^nd  enabling  them  to 
plead  their  not  having  received'the  sacrament 
aooordirig  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  bar  of  such  action."  But  this  is  much  too 
limited  and  narrow  a  conception  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  which  amounts  consequentially  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  this ;  and  it  hath  conse- 
quentially an  inference,  and  operation  upon  the 
Corporation  Act  in  psjrtioular.  The  Toleration 
Act  renders  that  which  was  illegal  bejvre,  now 
legal.  The  Dissenters'  way  of  woi:ship  is  per- 
mitted and  allowed  by  this  act.  It  is  not  only 
exempted  from  ptmishment,  but  rendered  inno- 
cent and  lawful.  It  is  established ;  it  is  put 
under  the  protection,  and  is  not  merely  under 
the  connivance  of  the  law.  In  case  those  who 
are  appointed  by  law  to  register  dissenting  places 
of  worship  refuse  on  any  pretense  to  do  it,  we 
must,-  upon  application,  send  a,'  m^damus  to 
compel  them. 

"  Now  there  can  not  be'  a  plainer  positioij  than 
that  the  law  protects  nothing  in  that  very  re- 
spect in  Which  it  is  (in  the  eye  of  the  law)  at 
the  same  time  a  crime.  Dissenters,  within  the 
description  of  the  Toleration  Act,  are  restored 
to  a  legal  consideration  and  capacity ;  and  a 
'  hundred  consequences  will  from  thende  follow, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  act.,  For  in- 
stance, previous  to. the  Toleration  Act,  it  was 
unlawful  to  devise  any  legacy  for  the  support  of 
dissenting  congregations,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
dissenting  ministers ;  for  the  law  knew  no  such 
assemblies,  and  no  such  persons ;  and  such  a  de- 
visewas  absolutely  void,  being  left  to  what  the 
law  called  superstitious  purposes.  But  will  it 
be  said  in  any  court  in  England  that  such  a  de- 
vise is  not  a  good  and  valid  one  now  ?  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  said  of  this  in  the  Tolera- 
tion Act.  By  this  act  the  Dissenters  are  freed, 
not  only  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  laws 
therein  particularly  specified,  but  from  all  eccle- 
siastical censures,  ind  |rom  all  penalty  and  pun- 
ishment whatsoever,  on  account  of  their  non- 
conformity, which  is  allowed  and  protected  by 
this  act,  and  is  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
no  longer  a  crime.  Now,  if  the  defendant  may 
say  he  is  a  Dissenter ;  if  the  law  doth  not  stop 
his  mouth;  if  he  may  declare'  that  he  hath  not 
taken  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Englaad,  without  being  considered  as 
criminal;  if,  I  sp-f,  his  mouth  is  not  stopped  by 
the  law,  he  may  then  plead  his  not  having  taken 
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the  sacrament  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  ' 
of  .England,  in  bar  of  wis  action.     It  is  such  a 
disability  as^doth  not  leave  him  liable  to  any  ac- 
tion, or  tb'  any  penalty  whatsoever. 

(2.)  It  is  indeed  said  to  be  "  a  maxim  in  law, 
that  a  man  shall  not  be,  allowed  to  disable  him- 
self." But,  when  this  maxim  is  applied  to  the 
present  oeise,  itis  lajd  down  in  too  large  a  sense. 
When  it  is  extended  to  comprehend  a  legal  dis- 
ability, it  is  taken  in  too  great  a  latitude.-  What ! 
Shall  not  a  man  be  allowed  to  plead  that  be  is 
not  fit  and  able  ?  These  words  are  inserted  in 
the  by-law,  a:s  the  ground  of  making  it ;  and  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  as  the  ground  of  his  ac- 
tion against  the  defendant.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
defendant  was  fit  and  able,  and  that  he  refused 
to  serve,  not  having  a  reasonable  excuse.  It  is 
certain,  and  it  is  hereby  in  effect  admitted,  that  if 
he  is  not  fit  and  able,  and  that  if  he  hath  a  rea- 
sonable excuse,  he  may  plead  it  in  bar  of  this  ac- 
tion. Surely  he  might  'plead  that  he  was  not 
worth  6£l5,000,  provided  that  was  really  the 
case,  as  a  circumstance  that  would  render  him 
not  fit  and  able.  And  if  the  law  allows  him  to 
say  that  he  hath  not  taken  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  being' 
within  the  description  of  the  Toleration  Act,  he 
may  plead  that  likewise  to  show  that  he  is  not  fit 
and  able.    It  is  a  reasotiabl^,  it  is  a  lawful  excuse. 

My  Lords,  the  meaning  of  this  maxim,  "that 
a  man  shall  not  disable  himself"  is  solely  this : 
that  a  man  shall  not  disable  himself  by  his  own 
willful  crime ;  and  such  a  disability  the  law  will 
not  allow  him  to  plead.  If  a  man  contracts  to 
sellan  estate  to  any  person  upon  certain  terras  at 
sach  a  time,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sells  it  to 
another,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  say,  "  Sir,  I 
can  not  fulfill  my  contract ;  it  is  out  of  my  power ; 
I  ha,ve  sold  my  estate  to  another."  Such  a  plea 
would  be  no  bar  to  an  action,  because  the>  act 
of  his  selling  it  to  another  is  the  very  breach  of 
contract.  So,  likewise,  a  man  who  hath  prom- 
ised marriage  to  one  lady,  and  afterward  marries 
another,  can  not ,  plead  in  bar  of  a  prosecution 
from  the  first  lady  that  he  is  already  married, 
because  his  marrying  the  second  lady  is  the  very 
breach  of  promise  to  the  first.  A  man  shall  not 
be  allowed  40  plfead  that  he  was  drunk  in  bar  of 
a  criminal  prosecution;  though  perhaps  he  was 
at  the  time  as  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  reason 
as  if  he  had  been  insane,  because  his  drunken- 
ness was  itself  a  crime.  He  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed to  excuse  one  crime  by  another.  The  Roman 
soldier,  who  cut  off  his  thumbs,  was  not  suffered 
to  plead  his  disability  for  the  service  to  procure 
his  dismission  with  impunity,  because  his  inca- 
pacity was  designedly  brought  on  him  by  his 
own  willful  fault.  And  I  am  glad  to  observe  so 
good  an  agreement  among  the  judges  upon  this 
point,  who  have  stated  it  with  great  precision 
and  clearness. 

When  it  was  said,  therefore,  that  "  a  man  can 
not  plead  his  crime  in-  excuse  for  not  doing  what 
he  is  by  law  retiuired  to  do,"  it  only  amounts  to 
this,  that  he  can  not  plead  in  excuse  what,  when 
pleaded,  is  no  excuse ;  but  there  is  not  in  this 


the  shadow  of  an  objection  to  his  pleading  what 
is  an  excuse — pleading  a  legal  disqualification. 
If  he  is  nominated  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
he  may  say,  I  can  not  be  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  I  haye  not  a  hundred  potmds  a  year.  In  like 
manner,  a  Dissenter  may  plead,  "  I  have  not  qual- 
ified,  and  I  can  not  qualify,  arid  am  not  obliged  to 
qualify ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  fine  me  for 
not  serving." 

(3.)  It  hath  been  said  that  "  the  King  hath  a 
right  to  the  service  of  all  his  subjects."  And 
this  assertion  is  very  true,  provided  it  be  prop- 
erly qualified.  -Bat  surely,  against  the  operation 
of  this  general  right  in  particular  cases,  a  man 
may  plead  a  natural  or^  civil  disability.  May 
not  a  man  plead  that  he  was  upon  the' high  seas? 
May  not  idiocy  or  lunacy  be  pleaded,  which  are 
natural  disabilities ;  or  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law,  and  much  more  a  judgment  of  Parliament, 
which  are  civil  disabilities  ? 

(4.)  It  hath  been  said  to  be  a  maxim  "  that  no 
man  cam  plead  his  being  a  lunatic  to'  avoid  a 
deed  executed,  or  excuse  an  act  done,  at  that 
time,  because,"  it  is  said,  "  if  he  was  a  lunatic, 
he  could  not  remember  any  action  he  did  during 
the  period  of  his  insanity ;"  and  this  was  doctrine 
formerly  laid  down  by  some  judges.  But  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  of  late  it  hath  been  generally 
exploded.  For  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  wholly  insufficient  to  support  it ;  be- 
cause, though  he  could  not  remember  what  pass- 
ed daring  his  insanity,  yet  he  might  justly  say, 
if  he  ever  executed  such  a  deed,  or  did  such  an 
action,  it  must  have  been  during  his  confinement 
or  lunacy,  fbr  he  did  not  do  it  either  before  or 
since  that  time. 

As  to  the  case  in  which  a  man's  plea  of  in- , 
sanity  was  actually  set  aside,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  this :  it  was  when  they  pleaded  on 
tenus  [or  verbally] ;  the  man  pleaded  that  he  was 
at  the  time  out  of  his  senses.  It  was  replied, 
How  do  you  know  that  you  were  out  of  your 
senses  ?  No  man  that  is  so,  knows  himself  to 
be  so.  And  accoirdingly  his  plea  was,  upon  this 
quibble,  set  siside ;  not  because  it  was  not  a  valid 
one,  if  he  was  out  of  his  senses,  but  because 
they  concluded  he  was  not  out  of  his  senses.  If 
he  had  alleged  that  he  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined, being  apprehended  to  be  out  of  his  senses, 
no  advantage  could  have  been  taken  of  his  man- 
ner of  "expressing  himself,  and  his  plea  must 
have  been  allowed  to  be  good. 

(5.)  As  to  Larwood's  ease,  he  was  not  allow- 
ed the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act,  because  ho 
did  not  plead  it.  If  he  had  insisted  on  his  right 
to  the  benefit  of  it  in  his  plea,  the  judgment  must 
have  been  different.  His  inserting  it  in  his  rep- 
lication was  not  allowed,  not  because  it  was  not 
an  allegation  that  would  have  excused  him  if  it 
had  been  originally  taken  notice  of  in  his  plea, 
but  because  its  being  not  mentioned  till  after- 
ward wa?  a  departure  from  his  plea. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Mayor  of  Guilford,  the  Tol- 
eration Act  was  pleaded.  The  plea  was  allow- 
led  good,  the  disability  being  esteemed  a  lawful 
one ;  and  the  judgment  was  right. 
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&nd  here  the  defendant  hath  likewise  insisted  I 
his  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act. 
his  plea  he  saith  he  is  bona  fide  a  Dissenter, 
hin  the  description  of  the  Toleration  Act; 
t  he  hath  taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed  the 
daration  required  by  that  act,  to  show  that  ho 
lot  a  popish  recusant ;  that  he  hath  never  re- 
ved  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
Church  of  England,  and  that  he  can  not  in 
iscience  do  it ;  and  that  for  more  than  fifty 
irs  past  he  hath  not  been  present  at-  church 
the  celebration  of  the  established  worship,  but 
;h  constantly  received  the  sacrament  and  at- 
ided  divine  service  among  the  Protestant  Dis- 
iters.  These  facts  are  not  denifed  by  the 
lintiff,  though  they  might  easily  have  been 
versed ;  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
ve  done  it,  if  thefy  had  not  known  they  should 
rtainly  fail  in  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
srefore,  that  the  defendant  is  a  Dissenter-^— an 
nest,  conscientious  Dissenter ;  and  no  oonscien- 
us  Dissenter  can  take  the  sacrament  at  church, 
le  defendant  saith  he  can  not  do  it,  and  he  is 
t  obliged  to  do  it.  And  as  this  is  the  case,  as 
3  law  allows  him  to  say  this,  as  it  hath  not 
ipped  his  mouth,  the  plea  which  he  makes  is 
lawful  plea,  his  disability  being  through  no 
ime  or  fault  of  his  own.  I  say,  he  is  disabled 
act  of  Parliament,  without  the  concurrence  or 
;ervention  of  any  fault  or  crime  of  his  own ; 
d  therefore  be  may  plead  this  disability  in-bar 
the  present  action. 

(6.)  The  case  of  "  atheists  and  infidels"  is  out 
the  present  question ;  they  come  not  within 
B  description  of  the  Toleration  Act.  And  this 
the  sole  point  to  be  inquired  into  in  all  oases 
the  like  nature  with  that  of  the  defendant,  who 
re  pleads  the  Toleration  Act.  Is  the  man 
na  fide  3.  Dissenter  within  the  description  of 
at  act  ?  If  not,  he  can  not  plead  his  disability 
consequence  of  his  not  having  taken  the  sao- 
ment  in  the  Church  of  England.  If  he  is,  he 
ay  lawfully  and  with  efiect  plead  it  in  bar  of 
ch  an  action ;  and  the  question  on  which  this 
stinction  is  grounded  must  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
(7.)  It  hath  been  said  that  "  this  being  ^  mat- 
r  between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience,  it 
m  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  jury." 
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in  their  verdict.  If  a  man  then  alleges  he  is  a 
Dissenter,  and  claims  the  protectioh  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Toleration  Act,  a  jury  may 
justly  find  that  he  is  not  a  Dissenter  within  the 
description  of  the.  Toleration  Act,  so  far  as  to 
render  his  disability  a  la'^ful  one.  If  he  takes 
the  sacrament  for  his  interest,  the  jury  may 
fairly  conclude  that  this  scruple  of  conscience  is 
a  false  pretense  when  set  np  to  aifoid  a  burden. 

The  defendant  in  the  present  case  pleads  that 
he  is  a  Dissenter  -within '  the  description  of  the 
Toleration  Act;  that  he  hath  not  taken  the  sac- 
rament in  the  -Church  of  England  within  one 
year  preceding  the  time  of  his  supposed  elec- 
tion, nor  -ever  in  his  whole  life ;  and  that  he  can 
not  in  conscience  do  it.  ' 

Conscience  is  not  controllable  by  human  laws, 
nor  amenable  to  humem  tribunals.  Persecution, 
or  attempts  to  force  conscience,  will  never  pro- 
duce conviction,  and  are  only  calculated  to  make 
hypocrites  or  martyrs. 

V.  -My  Lords,  there  never  was  a  single  in- 
stance,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  concluding 
our  own,  in  which  a  man  was  ever  "'se™''"""- 
punished  for  erroneous  opinions -concerning  rites 
or  modes  of  worship,  but  upon  some  positive 
law..  The  common  law  of  England,  which  is 
only  common  reason  or  usage,  knows  of  no  pros- 
ecution for  mere  opinions.  For  atheism,  blas- 
phemy, and  reviling  the  Christian/  religion,  there 
have  been  instances  of  persons  pi-oseoutqd  and 
punished  upon  the  common  law.  But  bare  non- 
conformity is  no  sin  by  the  common  law;  and, 
all  positive  laws  inflicting  any  pains  or  penalties 
for  nonconformity  to  the  established  rites  and 
modes,  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  Dissenters  are  thereby  exetopted  from  all 
ecctesiasticEil  censures^ 

What  bloodshed  and  confusion  have  been  oc- 
casioned, from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  the  first  penal  statutes  were  enacted,  down 
to  the  revolution  in  this  kingdoAi,  by  laws  made 
to  force  conscience  !  There  is  nothing,  certainly, 
more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  more 
iniquitous  and  unjust,  more  impolitic,  than  per- 
secution.    It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed 
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There  was  no  occasion  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  Jesuits  needed  only  to  haire-  ad- 
vised a  plan  similar  to  what  is  contended  for 
in  the  present  oasey  Make  a  law  to  render  them 
incapable  of  office,  make  another  to  pimish  them 
for  not  servings  If, they  accept,  punish  thecpi 
(for  it  is  admitted  on  all  liands  that  the  defend- 
ant, in  the  cause  before  your  Lordships,  is  pros- 
ecutable for  taking  the  office  upon  him)— 'if  they 
accept,  punish  thejn ;  if  they  refuse,  punish  thern. 
If  they  say  yes,  punish  them ;  if  they  say  no, 
punish  them.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  most  exqui- 
site dilemma,  from  which Jhere, is  no  esoapifig. 
It  is  a  trap  a  man  can  not  get  out  of;  it  is  as 
bad  'persecution  as  that  of  Procrustes.  If  they 
are  too  short,  stretch  them ;  if -they  are  too  long, 
lop  tliem.  Small  ^ould  have  been  their  consola- 
tion, to  have  be^n  gravely  told,  "  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  is  kept  inviolable.  You  have  the  full 
benefit  qf  that  act  of  toleration ;  you  may  take 
the  sacrament  in  your  own  way  with  impunity  ; 
you  are  not  compelled  to,  go  lo  mass."  Were 
this  case  but  told  in  the  city  of  London,  as  of  a 
proeeedingin  France,  how  would  they  exclaim 
against  the  Jesiiitijcal  distinction?  ,  And  yet,  in 
truth,  it'  comes  from  themselves.  The  Jesuits 
never  thought  of  it.  When  they  meant  to  per- 
secute by  their  act  of  toleration,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  repealed. 

This  by-law,  by  which  the  Dissenters  are  to 
be  reduced  to  this  wretched  clilemma,  is  a  by-law 
of  the  city,  a  local  corporation,  contrary  to  an 
act  of  Pa,rliament,  which  is  the  law  of  the  land ; 
a  modern  by-law  of  a  very  modern  date,  made 
long  since  the  Corporation  Act,  long  since  the 
Toleration  Act,  in  the  face  of  them,  for  they 
knew  these  laws  were  in  being.  It  was  made 
in  some  year  in  the  reign  of  the  late  .King. — I 
forget  which ;  but  it  was  made  abput  the  time 
of  byilding  the  mansion  house !  !  Now,  if  it 
could  be  supposed  the  city  have  a  power  of  mak- 
ing such  a  by-law,  it  would  entirely  subvert  the 
Toleration  Act,  the.  design  of  whichSvas  to  ex- 
empt the  Dissenters  from  all  penalties;  for  by 
such  a  by-law  they  have  it-  in  their  power  to 
make  every  Dissenter  pay  a  fine  of  six  hundred 
pounds,  ori  any  sum  they  please,  for  it  amounts 
to  that. 


The  professed  Resign  of  making  this  by-law 
was  to  get  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the 
office ;  and  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  in  his  declara- 
tion, that,  if.  the  Dissenters  are  excluded,  they 
shall  want  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the 
office.  But,  were  I  to  deliver  my  own  suspi- 
cion,  it  would  be,  that  they  did  not  so  much  wish 
for  their  services  as  their  fines.  Dissenters  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office,  one  who  was  blind, 
another  who  was  bed-ridden  ;  not,  I  suppose,  on 
account  of  their  being  fit  and  able  to  serve  the 
office.  No :  tliey  were  disabled  both  by  nature 
and  by  law. 

We  had  a  case  lately  in  the  courts  below,  of 
a  person  chosen  mayor  of  a  corporation  while 
he  was  beyond  seas  with  his  Majesty's  troops  in 
America,  and  they  knew  him  to  be  so.  Did 
they  want  him, to  serve  the  office?  No;'  it  was 
impossible.  But  they  had  a  mind  to  continue 
the  former  mayor  a  year'  longer,  and  to  have  a 
pretense  for  setting  aside  ,  him,'  who  was  now 
chosen,  on  all  future  occasions,  as  having  been 
elected  before. 

In  the  case  before  your  Lordships,  the  defend- 
ant was  by  law  incapable  at  the  time  of  his  pre- 
tended election;  and  it  is  ihjf  firm  persuasion 
that  he  was  chosen  because  he  was  incapable. 
If  he  had  been  capable,  he  ^ad  not  been  chosen, 
for  they  did  not  Want  him  to  serve  the  office. 
They  chose  him  because,  without  a  breach  of 
the  law,  and  a  usurpation  on  the  Crown,  he  could 
not  serve  the  office.  They  chose  him,  that  he 
might  fall  under  the  penalty  of  their  by-law, 
made  to  serve  a  particular  purpose ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  which,  and  to  avoid  the  fine  thereby  im- 
posed,  he  hath  pleaded  a  legal  disability,  ground- 
ed on  two  acts  of  Parliament.  As  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  his  plea  is  good,  I  conclude  with  moving 
your  Lordships, 

"  That  the  judgment  be  affirmed.',' 


The  jiidgment  was  accordingly  affirmed,  and 
an  end  put  to  a  system  of  extortion  so  mean  and 
scandalous,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  undefstanc!, 
at  the  present  day,  how  an  English  community 
could  have  endured,  or  English  courts  have  up- 
held, it  for  a  single  hour. 
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OF  LORD  MANSFIELD  ON  A  BILL  TO  DEPRIVE  PEERS  OF  THE  REALM  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGES, 
DELIVERED.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  MAY  8,  1770. 

INTEOD0CTION. 
This  speech  is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  Lord  Mansfield's  parliamentary  eloquence.  It  has  that 
felicity  of  statement  and  clearness  of  reasoning:  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  connected  with 
an  ardor  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  that  give  double  force  to  every  argument  be  uses.  The  style  is  un- 
commonly chaste  and  polished.  It  has  a  conversational  ease,  and  yet  entire  dignity  throughout,  which 
have  made  it  the  favorite  of  all  who  love  pure  and  simple  English. 


ting  rebuke  which  follows.  Nothingconld  be  more 
mortifying  to  the  citizens  of  Iiondon,  among  whom 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  had  left  a  traditional  horror 


of  Popish  cruelty,  than  to  be  thus  held  out  to  the 
world  &s  more  cruel  and  Jesuitical  than  the  detested 
persecutors  of  the  French  Huguenots. 
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My  Lords, — When  I  consider  the  importance 
of  this  bill  to  your  Lordships,  I  am  not  surprised 
it  has  taken  so  much  of  your  consideration.  It 
is  a  bill,  indeed,  of  no  common  magnitude.  It  is 
no  less  than  to  talte  away  from  two  thirds  of  the 
Legislative  body  of  t;bis  great  kingdom,  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  of  which  thtey  have 
been  long  possessed.  Perhaps  there  is  no  situ- 
ation the  human  mind  can  be  placed  in,  that  is 
SQ  difficult,  and  so  trying,  as  where  it  is  naade  a 
judge  inits  own  cause.  There  is  something  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  man  so  attached  to  itself, 
so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtained,  that,  in 
such  a  situation,  either  to  discuss  with  impartial- 
ity, or  decide  with  justice,  has  ever  been  held  as 
the  summit  of  all  human  virtue.  The  bill  now 
in  question  puts  your  Lordships  in  this  very  pre- 
dicament-, and  J  doubt  not  but  .the  wisdom  of 
your  decision  will  convince  the  world,  that,-  where 
self-interest  and  justice  are  in  opposite  scales,  the 
latter  will  ever  preponderate  with  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  The  practice  is 
founded  in  wisdom ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly 
essential  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  that 
the  members  of  both  Houses  should  be  free  in 
their  persons  in  cases  of  civil  suits ;  for  there 
may  come  a  time  when  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  this  whole  empire  may  depend  upon  their  at- 
tendance in  Parliament.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  advise  any  measure  that  would  in  future 
endanger  the  state.  But  the  bill  before  your 
Lordships  has,  I  am  confident,  no  such  tendency, 
for  it  expressly  secures  the  persons  of  member^ 
of  either  House  in  all  civil  suitsl  This  being  the 
case,  I  confess,  when  I  see  many  noble  Lords, 
for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
standing  up  to  oppose  a  bill  which  is  calculated 
merely  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  just  and  legal 
debts,  I  am  astonished  and  amazed.  ThSy,  I 
doubt  not,  oppose  the  bill  upon  public  principles. 
I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  private  interest 
has  the  least  weight  in  their  determination. 
_  This  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed,  and  as 
frequently  miscarried ;  but  it  was  always  lost  in 
the  Lower  House.  Little  did  I  think,  when  it 
had  passed  the  Commons,  that  it  possibly  could 
have  met  with  such  opposition  here.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  you,  my  Lords,  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation,  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative  body 
of  the  realm,  endeavor  to  evade  by  priviUge 
those  very  laws  which  yxpu  enforce  on  your  fellow- 
subjects  ?  Forbid  it,  justice.^  I  am  sure,  were 
the  noble  Lords  as  well  acquainted  sis  I  am  with 
but  half  the  difficulties  and  delays  that  are  every 
day  occasioned  in  the  courts  of  justice,  under  pre- 
tense of  privilege,  they  would  not,  nay,  they  could 
not,  oppose  this  bill. 

I  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  ar- 
guments might  be  urged  against  the  bill,;  but  I 
have  waited  in  vain.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
argument  that  can  weigh  against  it.  The  jus- 
tibe  and  expediency  of  this  bill  are  such  as  ren- 
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der  it  self-evident.  It  is  a  proposition  of  that 
nature  that  can  neither  be  weakened  by  argu- 
ment, nor  entangled  with  sophistry.  Much,  in- 
deed, has  been  said  by- some  noble  Lords  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  how  differently  they 
thought  from  us.  They  not  only  decreed  that 
privilege  should  prevent  all  civil  suits  fronl:  pro- 
ceeding during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  hut  like- 
wise granted  prptection  to  the  very  servants  of 
members.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  vfisdom  of 
our  ancestors.  It  might  perhaps  appear  invid- 
ious, and  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case. 
I  shall,  only  say,  that  the  noble  Lords  that  flatter 
themselves  witli  the  weight  of  that  reflection,; 
should  remember,  that,  as  circumstances  alter, 
things  themselves  should  alter.  Formerly  it  was 
not  so  fashionable  either  for  masters  or  servants 
to  run  in  debt  as  it  is  at  present;  nor  formerly 
were  merchants  or  manufacturers  members  of 
Parliament,  as  at  present.  The  case  now  is  very 
dilTerent.  Soth  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are,  with  great  propriety,  elected  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  Commerce  having  thus  got  into 
the  legislative  body  of  the  ,kingdom,  privilege 
must  be  done  away.  We  all  know  that  the  very 
soul  and  essence  oJF  trade  are  regular,  payments ; 
and  sad  experience  teaches,  us  that  there  are 
men  who  will  not  mal^e  their  regular  payments 
without  the  compulsive  power  of  the  laws.  The 
law,  then,  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  all.  Any 
exemption  to  particular  men,  or  particular  ranks 
of  men,  is,  in  a  free  commercial  country,  a  sole- 
cism of  the-grossest  nature.      , 

But  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  ar- 
guments for  that  which  is  sufficiently  evident 
without  any;  I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  to 
some  tibble  Lords,  who  foresee  much  inconven- 
ience from  the  persons  of  their  servants  being 
hable  to  be  arrested.  One  noble  Lord  observes, 
that  the  coachman  of  a  peer  may  be  arrested 
while  he  js  driving  his  master  to  the  House,  and 
conseqtfelBy  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  his 
diity  in  Parliament.  If  this  was  actually  to  hap- 
pen, there  are  so  many  methqds  by,  which  the 
member  might  still  get  to  the  Hpuse,  I  can  hardly 
think  the  noble  Lord  to  be  serious  in  his  objec- 
tion. Another  noble  Lord  said,  that  by  this  bill 
one  might  lose  his  most  valuable  and  honest  serv- 
ants. This  I  hold  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
for  he  neither  can  be  a  valuable  servant,  nor  an 
honest  man,  who  gets  into  debt,  which  he  neither 
is  able  nor  wilKng  to  pay  till  compelled  by  law. 
If  my  servant,  by  unforeseen  accidents,  has  got 
in  debt,  and  I  still  wish  to  retain  him,  I  certainly 
would  pay  the  debt.  But  updn  no  principle  of 
liberal  legislation  whatever  can  my  seryant  have 
a  title  to  set  his  creditors  at  defiance,  while,  for 
forty  shillings  only,  the  honest  tradesman  may  be 
torn  from  his  family  and  locked  up  in  jail.  It  is 
monstrous  injustice !  I  flatter  myself,  however, 
the  determination  of  this  day  will  entirely  put  an 
end  to  all  such  partial  proceedings  for  the  future, 
by  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now  under  your 
Lordships'  consideration. 
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I  now  come  to  speak  upon  what,  indeed,  I 
would  have  gladly  avoided,  hald  I  not  been  par- 
ticularly pomud  at  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in 
this  bill.  '  It  has  been  said  by  a  noble  Lord  on 
my  left  hand  that  I  likewise  am  running  the  race 
of  popularity.  If  the  noble  Lord  means  by  pop- 
ularity, that  applause  bestowed  by  after  ages  on 
good  and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long  been  strug- 
gling in  that  race,  to  what  purpose  all-trying 
time  can  alone  determine.  But  if  the  noble 
Lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  wjiioh  is 
raised  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime, 
he  is  much  Mistaken  in  his.  opinion.  I  defy  the 
noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  in  my 
life  where  the  popularity  bf  the  times  ever  had 
the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  God  I  haye  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
rule  for  my  oonduot-^^  the:  dictates  of  my, own 
breast..  Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleasing 
adviser,  and  given  up  their  mind  to  be  the  slave 
of  every  papular  impulsOj  I  sincerely  pity.  I 
pity  them  still  more  if  their  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of 
their  fame.  Experience  might  inform  them  that 
many  who  have  been  sajuted  with  the  huzzas  of 
a  crowd  one  day,  have  received  their  execrations 
the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popularity  of 
their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patri- 
ots, have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  the  histori- 
an's page,  when  truth  ha^  triumphed  over  delu- 
sion, the  assassins  of  liberty.         '   '• 

Why,  then,  the  noble  Lord  can  think  I  am  am- 
bitious of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly 
and  shadow  of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determ- 
ine. Besides,  I  do  not  know  that, the  bill  now 
before  your  Lordships  will  be  popular.  It  de- 
pends much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.  It 
may  not  be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their 
debts;  and  in  that  case  the  present  must  be,  an 
unpopular  brll;  It 'may  not  be  popular,  neither, 
to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament ; 
for  I  very  well  remember,  and  many  of  your 
Lordships  may  remember,  that  not  Icug  ago  the 
popular  cry  was  for  the  extension  of^iivUege. 
And  so  far  did  they  carry  it  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  said  that  privilege  protected  members  from 
criminal  actions ;  nay,, such  was  the  power  of 
popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the 


very  decisions  of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinc- 
tured with  that  doctrine;'     It  was  undoubtedly 
an  abominstble  doctrine.     I  thought  so  then,  aqd 
think  so  still.    But,  neverthelessj  it  was  a  popular 
doctrine,  and  came  immediately  froiji  those  who 
were  called4he  friends  of  liberty,  how  deservedly 
time  will  show;.     True  liberty,  in  my  opinion, 
can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally  adminis. 
tered  to  all — to  the  King  and  to  Ac  beggar. 
Where  is  the  justice,  then,  or  where  is  the  law, 
that  protects  a  irtember  of  Parliament  more  than 
any  other  man  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes  ?     The  laws  of  this  country  allow  no 
place  nor  employment  to  be  a  sanctuary  for 
crimes ;  and,  where  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  as 
judge,  neither  royal  favor  nor-popalar  applause 
shall  ever  protect  the  guilty. 
'    I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  having  em- 
ployed so  much  of  your  Lordships'  time ;  and  I 
am  very  sorry  a  bill,  fraught  with  so  good  con. 
sequences,  has  not  met  with  an  abler  adyocate : 
but  I  doubt  not  your  Lordships',  determination 
will  convince  the  ;world  that  a  bill,  calculated  to 
contribute  so  much  to  the  equal  distribution  of 
justice  as  the  present,  requires,  -with  your  Lord- 
ships, but  very  little  support. 


The  act  was  fina.lly  passed. 


1  This  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was 
arrested  und,er  a  general  warrant  for  a  Beditioas 
libel  on  the  King.  ,He  was  taken  before  the  Coart 
of  Common  Fleas  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
there  pleaded  bis  privilege  against  arrest  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  The  court,  withr  Lord  Camden 
at  their  head,  unanimoasly  decided,  that  members 
were  free  from  arrest  in  all  cases  except  trea,son, 
felony,  arid  actual  breach  of  the  peace.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  this  case^it  was  un- 
worthy of  Lord  Mansfield  to  sneer  at  Lord  Camden 
and  his  associates  as  "  weak  minds." .  ,''  As  author- 
ities then  stood,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  I  think  a 
court  of  law  was  bound  to  decide  in  favor  of  privi- 
lege in  stich  a  case."  This,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  English  bar;  while  all 
agree  that  this ,  extension  of  privilege  to  criipinal 
cases  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  was  very  prop- 
erly set  aside  a  short  time  after,  by,  a  joint  resoln- 
tion  of  the  two  bouses  of  Parliament. 


JUNIUS,      ,, 

STAT  NOMINIS  UMBRA-i 

ThJ:  Letters  of  Junius  have  taken  a  permanent  plabe  in  tHe  eloquence  of  our 
language.  Though  often  false  in  statement  and  malignant  in  spirit,  they  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  as  specimens  of  powerful  composition  :  For  the  union  of  hrillianoy 
arid  force,^  there  is  nothing  superior  to  them  in  our  literature.  Nor  is  it  for  his  style 
alone  that  Junius  deserves  to  be  studied.  He  shows  great  rhetorical  skill  in  his  mode 
of  developing  a  subject.  There  is  an  arrangeme;it  of  a  given  mass  of  thought,  which 
serves  to  throw  it  upon  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible  effect.  '  There  is  another 
arrangement  vvhich  defeats  its  object,  and  renders  the  impression  feeble  or  indistinct. 
Demosthenes  was,  of  all  men,  most  perfectly  master  of  the  one ;  the  majority  of  ex- 
temporaneous speakers  are  equally  good  examples  of  the  othei:. 

Junius  had  evidently  studied  this  subject  with  great  care  ;  and  it  is  tor  the  sake 
of  urging  it  upon  the  yoiirig  orator  that  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  productions  will 
now  be  given.  Happily,  the  selection  is  easy.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  his  letters 
which  stand  far  above  the  rest  for  strength  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction.  These 
will  be  found  below,  with  the^  exception  of  his  Lptters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  which, 
though  highly  finished  in  respect  to  style,  are  now  universally  condemned  for  their 
errors,  both  in  law  and  fact,  and  their  unmerited  abuse  of  the  gi-eatest  of  English 
jurists.  In  regard  to  his  treatment  of  others,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
statements  of  Junius  are  to  be  taken  with  great,  allowance.  He  was  an  unscrupu- 
lous poHtical  partisan  ;  and  though  much  that  he  said  of  the  l)uke  of  Grafton  and 
the  other  objects  of  his  vengeance  was  strictly  true,  they  were  by  no  means  so  weak 
or  profligate  as  he  here  represents  them.  We  might  as  well  take  Pope's  Satires  for 
a  faithful  exhibition  of  men  and  manners  in  the  days  of  George  IL 

It  is,  therefore,  only  as  an  orator—for  such  he  undoubtedly  was  in  public  life,  and 
such  he  truly  is  in  these  letters — that  we  are  now  to  consider  him.  In  this  char- 
acter his  writings  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study,  especially  in  respect  to  the  quality 
alluded  to  above.  Each,  of  these  letters  was  the  result  of  severe  and  protracted 
labor.  We  should  have  known  it,  if  he  had  not  himself  avowed  the  fact,  for  we 
see  every  where  the  marks  of  elaborate  forecast  and  revision ;  and  we  learn,  from 
his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  that  he  expended  on  their  composition  an 
amount  of  anxiety  and  effort  which  hardly  any  other  writer,  especially  one  so  proud, 
would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge.-  Yet  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  this  toil  was  bestpwed,  not  upon  the  language,  but  on  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  ideas.  His  mind,  in  early  hfe,  had  clearly  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  logical  training.  ,  Composition,  vi^ith  him,  was  the  ^creation  of  a;  system  of 
thought,  in  which  every  thing  is  made  subordinate  to  a  just  order  and  sequence  of 
ideas.     One  thought  grows  out  of  another  in  regular  succession.     His  reasonings 

>  This  celebrated  motto  was  taken  from  the  first  book  of  Lucan's  Phars'alia,  liue'135.  The  poet 
there  speaks  of  Pompey,  when  he  entered  itito  the  war  with  Cesar,  as  having  his  name,  or  repu- 
tation, chiefly  in  the  past ;  and  adds,  in  reference  to  this  idea,  "  Stat  njagni  nominis  umbra" He 

stands  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.       When  the  author  of  these  letters  collected  them  into  a 
volume,  he  beautifully  appropriated  these  Words  to  hiniself,  with  the  omission  of  the  word  magni, 
and  a  change  of  application.    He  placed  them  on  the  title-page,  in  connection  with  the  word  Junius 
which  "  stands  the  shadow  of  a  name,"  whose  secret  was  intrusted  to  no  one,  and  was  never  to  bo 
revealed. 
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often  take  the  form  of  a  syllogism:,  though  usually  with  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
terms  ;  and  we  never  find  him  betrayed  into  that  careless  diffusion  of  style  so  com- 
mon with  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  logic.     In  this  respect,  the 
writings  of  Junius  will  ainply  repay  the  closest  study  arid  analysis.     Let  the  young 
orator  enter  completely  into  the  scope  and  design  of  the  author.     Let  him  watch  thp 
under-current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.     Let  him  observe  how  perfectly  every 
thing  coinxjides  to  produce  the  desired  impression-»,the  statement  of  principles  and 
the  reference  to  facts,  the  shadings  of  thought  and  the  colorings  of  imagery.    Let 
him  take  one  of  the  more  strijdng  passages,  and  remark  the  dexterous  preparation 
by  which  each  of  its  several  parts  is  so  shaped  that  the  leading  thoughts  come  for- 
ward to  the  best  advantage  ;  clear  in  all  their  relations,  standing  bpldly  out,  unen- 
cumbered by  secondary  ideas,  <and  thus  fitted  to  strike  the  mind  with  fuU  and  undi- 
vided force.     Such  a  study  of  Junius  will  prepare  the  youngreadesr  to  enter  into  the 
Logic  of  Thought.     It  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  severe  intellectual  taste,  wiioli 
is  the  best  guard  again^  the  dangers  of  hasty  composition,  and  the  still  greater  dan- 
gers of  extei&poraneous  speaking.    'Such  speaking  can  not  be  dispensed  with.    On 
the  contrary,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  the  success  of  public  men  in 
every  department  of  life.     It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  student 
in  Oratory  to  be  familiar  with  models  which  shall  preserve  the  purity  of  his  style,  and 
aid  him  in  the  formation  of  those  intellectual  habits  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  clearness,  nor  force,  nor  continuity  of  thought  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
One  of  oUr  most  eloquent  advocates,  the  late  William  Wirt,  whose  early  training 
was  of  a  different  kind,  remarked,  in  an  address  dehverpfl  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  here  lay  the  chief  deficiency  of  our  public  speaker^s — that  the  want  of  severe 
intellectual  discipline  was  the  great  want  of  American  orators. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Junius,  viz.,  the  art  of  throwing 
away  unnecessary  idea's.  A  large  proportion  of  the  thoughts  which  rise  to  the  mind 
in  first  considering  a  subject,  are  not  feally  essential  to  its  clear  and  full  develop- 
ment. No  one  ever  felt  this  more  strongly  than  Junius.  He  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  classics  ;  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  oratory  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  first  element  of  its  power  was  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  ideas  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  a  stern  rejection  of  every  form  of  thought,  however  plajx^ible  or  attract- 
ive, which  was  not  clearly  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  his  object.  He  learned, 
too,  in  the  same  school,  another  lesson  of  equal  importance,  in  relation,  to  the  ide^s 
selected  for  use.  He  saw  how  much  could  be  done  to  abridge  their  statement,  and 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  qualifying  terms  and  clauses,  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  leading  thoughts  that  each  should  throw  light  upon  the  other,  and  all  unite  in 
one  full,  deterininate  impression.  Our  language  is,  indeed,  poorly  fitted  for^gueh  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  weak  and  imperfect  instrument  compared  with  others,  whose  varied 
inflections  and  numerous  illative  particles  afford  the  ;readiest  means  of  graceful  trans- 
ition, and  «f  binding  ideas  together  in  close-compacted  masses.  Such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, Junius  has  used  it  to  the  utinost  advantage.  In  liis  best  passages,  there  is 
a  fine  compression  of  thought,  arising  from  the  skillful  disposition  of  his  materials, 
which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  adhiire  than  to  imitate.  Not  an  idea  is  excluded  which 
could  promote  his  object.  It  is  all  there,  but  in  the  narrowest  compass.  The  stroke 
is  a  single  one,  because  nothing  more  is  needed  ;  and  it  tak?s  its  full  effect,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  blow.  He  has  thus  given  us 
some  of  the  best  specimens  in  our  language  of  that  "  rich,  econpmy,  of  expression," 
which  was  so  much  studied  by  the  great  vrriters_  of  antiquity. 
,  There  is  only  one  more  characteristic  of  Junius  which  will  here  be  noticed.  It 
is  the  wonderful  povirer  he  possessed  of  insinuating  ideas  into  the  mind  without 
giving  them  a  formal  or  directexpression.     Voltaire  is  the  only  writer  who  ever  en- 
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joyed  this  power  in  an  equal  degree,  aoid  he  used  it  chiefly  in  his  hours  of  gayety 
and  sport.  Junius  used  it  for  the  most  serious  purposes  of  his  life.  He  made  it  the 
instrument  of  torturing  his  victims.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry  why  this  species  of  in- 
direct attack  is  so  peculiarly  painful  to  persons  of  education  and  refinement.  The 
question  is  not  why  they  suffer  more  than  others  from  contempt  and  ridicule,  but  why 
sarcasm,  irony,  and  the  other  forms  of  attack  by  insinuation,  have  such  extraordina- 
ry power  to  distress  their  feelings.  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  such  persons  are  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  forms  of  ingenious  derision.  The 
ignorant  and  vulgar  have  nn  power  to  comprehend  them,  and  are  therefore. beyond 
their  reach.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  men  of  oultiyited  minds. .  It  is  impossible  for 
such  men  not  to  admire  the  efibrts  of  genius ;  and  when  they  find  these  efforts  turned 
against  themselves,  arid  see  all  the  force  of  a  subtle  intellect  employed  in  thus  dex- 
terously insinuating  suspicion  or  covering  them  with  ridicule,  whatever  may  be  their 
consciousness  of  innocence,  they  can  not  but  feel  deeply.  Coarse  invective  and  re- 
proachful language  would  be  a  relief  to  the  mind.  Any  one  can  cry  "  fool,"  "  liar," 
or  "  scoundrel."  Biit  to  sketch  a  picture  in  which  real  traits  of  character  are  so  in- 
geniously distorted  that  every  one  will  recognize  the  likeness  and  apply  the  name, 
requires  no  ordinary  force  of  genius  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  of  the  firmest 
spirit,shrink  from  such  an  ass3,ilant.  We  have  seen  how  Lord  Mansfield  "«iuffered" 
under  inflictions  of  this  kind  from  Lord  Chatham,  till  he  could  endure  them' no  longer, 
and  abruptly  fled  the  contest.  In  addition  to  this,. he  who  is  thus  assailed  knows 
that  the  talent  which  he  feels  so  keenly  will  be  perfectly  understood  by  others,  and 
that  attacks  of  this  kind  difiuse  their  influence,  like  a  subtle  poison,  throughout  the 
whole  republic  of  letters.  They  will  be  read,  he  is  aware,  not  only  by  that  large 
class  who  dwell  with  malicious  delight  on  the  pages  of  detraction,  but  by  multitudes 
whose  good  opinion  he  prizes  most  highly.^rn  whose  minds  albthat  is  dear  to  him  in 
reputation  will  be  mingled,  with  images  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  which  can  not  fail 
to  be  remembered  for  their  ingenuity,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  condemned  for 
their  spirit.  For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  this  covert  mode  of  attack  has  al- 
v/ays  been  the  most  potent  engine  of  wounding  the  feelings  and  destroying  charac- 
ter. Junius  had  not  only  the  requisite  talent  and  bitterness  to  wield  this  engine 
with  terrible  effect,  but  he  stood  on  a  vantage  ground  in  using  it,  such  as  no  other 
writer  ever  enjoyed.  He  had  means  of  secret  information,  which  men  have  labored 
in  vain  to  trace  out  or  conceive  of.  His  searching  eye  penetrated  equally  into  the 
retired  circles  of  domestic  life,  the  cabinets  of  ministers,  and  the  closet  of  the  King." 
Persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  callous  feelings  were  fiUed  with  alarm  when 
they  found  their  darkest  intrigues  laid  open,  their  most  hidden  motives'^  detected,  their 
duplicity  and  tergiversation  exposed  to  view,  and,  even  their  private  vices  blazoned 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Nor  did  Junius,  pn  these  points,  very  scrupulously 
confine  himself  to  the  truth.  He  gave  currency  to  some  of  the  basest  slanders  of 
the  day,  which  he  could  not  but  know  were  unfounded,  in  order  to  blacken,  the  char- 

^  The  foUqwing  is  a  curious  instance.  About  two  years  after  these  Letters  were  commenced, 
Garrick  learned  confidentially  from  Woodfall  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Junius  would  continue 
to  write  much  longer.  He  flew  instantly  with  the  news  to  Mr.  Earaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages, 
who  hastened  with  it  to  the  King,  then  residing  at  Eichmond.  Within  two  days,  Garrick  received 
through  Woodfall,  the  following  note  from  Junius : 

"  I  am  very  exactly  informed  of  your  impertineint  inquiries,  and  of  the  information  you  so  busily 
seat  to  Eichmond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultation  it  was  received.  I  knew  every  particu- 
lar of  it  the  next  day. ,  Now,  mark  me,  vagabohd !  keep  to  your  pantomimes,  or  be  assured  you 
shall  hear  of  it.  Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer !  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  you. oiirse  the 
hour  in  which  you  dared  to  interfere  with  1        ,.  Junius." 

Miss  Seward  states,  in  her  Letters,  that  on  the  evening  after  the  receipt  of  this  note,  Garrick,  for 
once  in  his  life,  played  badly. 
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acter  of  his  opponents.  He  stood,  in  the  mean  time,  unassailable  himself,  wrapped, 
like  JEneas  at  the  court  of  Dido,  in  the  cloud  around  him,  affording  no  opportunity 
for  others  to  retort  his  accusations,  to  examine  his  past  conduct,  or  to  scan  his  pres- 
ent motives.  With  all  these  advantages,  h6  toiled  as  fevi'  men  ever  toiled,  to  gain 
that  exquisite  finish  of  style,  that  perfect  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  which  could 
alone  express  the  refined  bitterness  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed' to  exult  in  gather- 
ing up  the  blunted  weapons  of  attack  "thrown 'aside  by  others,  and  giving,  them  a 
keener  edge  and  a  finer  polish.  "Ample  justice,"  says  he  to  one  whom  he  assailed, 
"  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  charac- 
ter. Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till  th^ir  vm/ited  vir- 
tue tortures  the  sense."  In  the  success  of  these  labors  he  felt  the.proud  consciousness 
that  he  was  speaking  to  other  generations  besides  Jiis  own,  and  declared  concerning 
one  of  his  victinis,  "  I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my 
abilities  to  jpreserve  the  .perishable  infamy  of  his  name,  and  make  it  irwmortaV 

This  reliance  of  Junius  on'  his  extraordinary  powers  of  composition,  naturally  leads 
us  to  consider  his  style.  We  might  pronounce  it  perfect,  if  it  were  only  free  from  a 
slight  appearance  of  labor,  and  were  as  easy  and  idiomatic  as  it  is  strong,  pointed, 
and  brilliant.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  unite  all  these  qualities  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Where  strength  and  SompaetneSs  are  carried  to  their  utmost  limit,  there 
will  altriost  of  necessity  be  something  rigid  and  unbending.  A  man  in  plate  armor 
can  npt  move  with  the  freedom  and  hghtness  of  an  athlete.  But  Junius^  on  the 
whole,  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  His  sentences 
have  generally  an  easy  flow,  with  a^dignified  and  varied  rhythmus,  and  a  harmoni- 
ous cadence.  Clear  in  their  construction,  they  grow  in  strength  as  they  advanc^, 
and  come  off"  at  the  close  always  with  liveliness^  and  often  with  a  sudden,  stinging 
force.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  words.  It  has  been  said  of  Shak- 
speare,  that  one  inight  as  well  attempt  to  push  a  brick  out  of  its  place'in  a  weH-con- 
structed  wall,  as  to  alter  a  single  expression.  In  his  finest  passages,  the  same  is  true 
of  Junius.  He  gives  you  the  exact  word,  he  brings  out  the  most  delicate  shadings  of 
thought,  he  throws  it  upon  the  mind  with  elastic  force,  and  you  say,  "  What  is  written 
is  written  !"  There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  bad  grammar  and  inaccurate  expression, 
but  these  may  be  ascribed,-iji  most  cases,  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  correcting 
the  press.  Still,  there  is  reason  to  Believe  that  he  was  not  an  author  by  profession. 
Certain  words  and  forms  of  construction  seem  plainly  to  show,  that  he  had  never 
been  trained  to  the  minuter  points  of  authorship.  And,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason, 
he  was  a  better  writer.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  express  his  ideas 
with  the  utmost  vividness  and  force.  Hence  he  gave  them  afrank  and  fearless  ut- 
terance, which,  modified  by  a  taste  like  his,  has  imparted  to  his  best  passages  a  per- 
fection of  Style'  which  is  never  reached  by  mere  mechanical  labor.  Among  other 
things,  Junius  understood  better  than  most  writers  where  the  true  strength  of  lan- 
guage lies,  viz.,  in  the  nouns  and  verbs.  JHe  is,  therefore,  sparing  in  the  use  of  qual- 
ifying expressions.*  He  relies  mainly  for  effect  on  the  frame-vyork  of  thought.  In 
the  filling  out  of  his  ideas,  where  qualifying  terms  must  of  course  be  employed,  he 

'  How  much  Junius  relied  for  success  on  the  perfection  of  his  statement,  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  fact.  When  he  had  hastily  thrown  off  a  letter  containing  a  number  of  coarse  arid  un- 
guarded expressions,  of  which  he  was  afterward  ashamed,  he  coolly  requested  WoodfaU  to  say  in 
a  subsequent  number,  "  We  have  some  reason  to  suspect,  th?t  the  last  letter  signed  Junius  in  this 
paper  was  not  written  by  ihe  real  Junius,  though  the  observation  escaped  us  at  thp  time!"  -There 
is  nothing  equal  to  this  In  all  the  annals  of  litteratore,  unless  it  be  Cicero's  famous  letter  to  Lucceius, 
in  which  he  asks  the  historian  to  lie  a  little  in  his  favor  in  recording  the  events  of  his  consulship, 
for  the  sake  of  making  him,a  greater  man  ! 

*  Voltaire  somewhere  remarks;  that  the  adjective  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive,  though 
they  agree  together  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 
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rarely  uses  intensives.  His  adverbs  and  adjectives  are  nearly  all  descriptive,  and 
are  designed  to  shade  or  to  color  the  leading  thoughts  with  increased  exactness,  and 
thus  set  them  hefore  the  mind  in  holder  relief  or  with  more  graphic  effect.  He  em- 
ploys contrast  also,  with  much  success,  to  heighten'  the  impression.  No  one  has 
shown  greater  skill  in  crushing  discordant  thoughts  together  in  a  single  mass,  and 
giving  them,  by  their  juxtaposition,  a  new  and  startling  force.  Hardly  any  one  but 
Demosthenes  has  made  so  happy  a  use  of  antithesis.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  now 
and  then  allows  it  to  run  away  with  his  judgment,  and  to  sink  into  epigram.  The 
imagery  of  Junius  is  uncoinmonly  brilliant.  It  was  th6^  source  of  much  of  his  power. 
He  showed  admirable  dexterity  in  working  his  hold  and  burning  metaphors  into  the 
very  texture  of  his  style!  He  was  also  equally  happy  in  the  use  of  plainer  images, 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  intended  not  so  much  to  adorn,  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  A  few  instances  of  each  will  show  his  vidde  and  easy  com- 
mand of  figurative  language.  In  warning  his  countrymen  against'a,  readiness  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  ten^porary  gain,  at  the  expense  of  great  and  permanent  interests, 
he  says,  "In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float  arid  are  preserved,  while  every 
thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  thebottom  and  is  lost  forever."  Speaking  of  the 
numerous  writers  in  favor  of  the  minjstry,  he  says,y"  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto 
upon  solid  folio,  as  if  their  labors,^  because  they  are  gigantic,  could  contend  with  truth 
and  heaven."'  Again,  "  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in;  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolu- 
tion :  when  yoa  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked."  Exhorting  the  King  no  longer  to 
give  importance  to  Wilkes  by  making  him  the  object  of  royal  persecution,  he  says, 
"  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  hina  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only,  the  tempest  thdt  lifts  him  from  his  place."  And  again,  in  a 
higher  strain,  '•'  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon  him,  served  only  to  il- 
luminate and  could  not  consume."  The  last  instance  of  this  kifad  which  will  now 
be  cited,  has  been  already  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page,  as  perhaps  suggested  by 
a  classical  allusion  of  Lord  Chatham.  If  so,  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in 
which  one  man  of  genius  often  improves  upon  another.  Many  have  pronounced  it 
the  finest  metaphor  in  our  language.  Speaking  of  the  King's  sacrifice  of  honor  in 
not  instantly  resenting  the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  says,  "  A  clear,  un- 
blemished character  comprehends  not  only- the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the 
spirit  that^U  not  submit  to  an  injury  ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  community,  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.  Private 
credit  is  wealth  ;  public  honor  is  security.  The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird 
supports  his  fiight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth." 
Such  are  some  of  the  ch5,racteristics  of  the  style  of  Junius,  which  made'Mr.  Mathias, 
author  of  the  Pilrsuits  of  Literature,  rank  him  amona^  the  English  classics,  in  the 
place  assigned  to  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the  ancients. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  violent  passions  of  Junius,  and  his  want 
of  candor  toward  most  of  his  opponents.  Still  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  ;following  sen- 
timents contained  in  a  pri,vate  letter,  that  in  his  cooler  moments  he  had  just  and 
elevated  views  concerning  the  design  of  political  discussions. ,  He  is  speaking  of  an 
argument  he  had  just  stated  in  favor  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument,  shall  have  my  thanks  and 
my  applause.'-  My  heart  is  already  with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  ad- 
mire his  morality,  and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful 
as  I  am  to  the  Good  Being,  whose  bounty  has  impiirted  to  me  this  reasoning  intellect, 
whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him,  whose  enlightened  un- 
derstanding communicates  another  ray  of  knowledge  to  mine.  But  neither  should 
'  Referring  to  the  story  of  the  giants'  tearing  up  mountains,  and  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in  fheir 
contest  with  the  gods.  > 
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I  think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  feUow- 
Meatures,  if  I  were  not  satisfied'  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding,  corrects 
arid  enlarges  the  heart."  "  Si  sic  omnia  !"  "Would  that  all  were  thus  !  Happy 
were  it  for  the  character  of  Junius  as  a  man,  if  he  had  always  been  guided  as  a 
writer  by  such  views  and  feelings  ! 

^  Who  was  Junius  ?  Volumes  have  been  w'ritteu  to  answer  this  question,  and  it 
remains  stiU  undecided.  At  the  end  of  eighty  years  of  inquiry  and  discussion,-after 
the  claims  of  nearly  twenty  persons  have  been  examined,  and  set  aside,  only  twoj 
names  remain  before  the  public  as  candidates  for  this  distinction.^  They  are  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  Lord  George,  Sackville,  afterward  Lord  George  Germain.  In 
favor  and  against  each  of  these,  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  of  considerable 
weight.  Neither  of  them  has  left  any  specimens  of  style  which  are  equal. in  ele- 
gance and  force  to  the  niore  finished  ^productions  of  Junius.  Lord  George  Sackville, 
however,  is  far  inferior  in  this  respect.  He  was  never  a  practical  writer;  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  mijid  which  exjaressed  itself  in  the  compositions 
he  has  left  us,  could  ever  have  beqn  raised; by  any  excitement  of  emotion  or  fervor 
of  effort,  into  a  capacity  to  produce  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
confessedly  a  far  more  able  writer.  He  had  studied  composition  from'  early  life. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  Parliament ;  and  he  reported  some  of  Lord 
Chatham's  speeches  with  uncommon  elegance  and  force.  If  we  toust  choose  be- 
tween the-'two — if  there  is  no  other  name  to  be  brought  forward,  and^  this  seems 
hardly  possible — ^the  weight  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
summed  it  up  With  his  usual  ability  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Was  he  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  belief  is,  that  he 
was.  The  external  evidence  is,  we  think,  such  as  wo'nld  support  a  verdict  in  a 
civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  pecu- 
liar ,handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As,  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and 
connections  of  Junius,  the  following  are  the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  proved^  First,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  technical  forais 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  witli 
the  business  of  the  War  office  ;  thirdlyj  that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particularly,  of  the  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham;  fourthly,  that  he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment,  of  Mr.  Cha- 
mier  to  the  place  of  deputy  Secretary  at  War  ;  fifthly,  that  he  was  bgund.by  some 
strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  ,  Now  Francis  passed  some  .years  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office.  He  was  subseq^iently  chief  clerk  of  the  War  office.  He'  re- 
peatedly mentioned  that  he^  had  himself,  in  l770j  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham; 
and  some  of  those  speeches  were  actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  War  office  from  resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier.  It 
was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  service.  Now, 
here  are  five  marks,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.  They  are  all  five 
found  in  Frarvcis^  We  do  not  believe  that  more  than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in 
any  other  person  whatever.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  question,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial  evidence,. 

"  The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same  way.  ,  The  style  of  Francis 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Junius  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Francis  are 
very  decidedly  inferior,  to  the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from,  inferiority,  at 
all  events,  is  one  which  may  be;  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  against  every  claim- 

«  It  hgs  been  sjibwn  in  the  London  Athenffium,  that  the  recent  attempts  to  make  the  younger  Lyt- 
tleton  Junius,  and  also  a  Scottish  surgeon,  named  Maclaiiji,  are  entire  failures. 
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ant  that  has  ever  been  mentioned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Burke,  whp  certainly 
was  not  Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn  from  mere  inferior- 
ity ?  Every  writer  must  ^produce  his  best  wpyk  ;  and  the  interval  between  his  best 
work  and  his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  irtdeed.  Nobody  will  say  that 
the  best  letters  of  Junius  are  more  decidedly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Francis,  than  three  or  four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to  the  rest ;.  than  three  or  four  of 
Ben  Jonfeon's  comedies  to  the  rest;  than 'the/ Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other  works 
of  BunyaH  ;  tha.n  Don  duixote  to  the  other  works  of  Cervantes^  Nay,  it  is  certa,in 
that  the  Man  in  the  Mask,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer. 
To  go  no  farther  than  the  Letters  which  bear  the  signature  6f  Junius— the  Letter 
to  the  King,  and  the  Letters  to  Home  Tooke,  have  littlrf  in  common  except  the  as- 
perity ;  and  asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  Wanting  either  in  the^  writings  or  in 
the  speechies  of  Francis.  , 

"  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  Francis  was  Junius,  is  the 
moral  resemblance  between  the  two  men.  It  is  not  difficult,  from  theletters  which, 
under  various-signatures,  are, known  to  have  been  written  by  Junius,  and  from  his 
dealings  with  Woodfall  and  others,  to  forrfi  ar  tolerably  correct  notion  of  iis  charac- 
ter. He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real,  patriotism  and  magnanimity — a 
man  whose  vices  were  not  of  a  sordid,  kind.  But  he  must  also' have  been  a  man  in 
the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent — a  man  prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to 
the  error  of  mistaking  his  malevblence  for  public  virtue.  '  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
angry?'  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophet;  And' he  an- 
-swered,  'I  do  well.'  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius  ;  and  to  this  cause 
we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  which  disgraces  several  of  his  Letters.  No  man  is 
so  merciless  as  he  whoj-under  a  strorlg  self-delusion,  confounds  his  antipathies  with 
his  duties.  It  may  be  added,  that  Junius,  though  allied  with  the  democratic  party 
by  coihmon  enpiitios,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democratic  politician.  While  at' 
tacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity  which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of  literary 
warfare,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  of  old  constitutions  with  a  respect 
amounting  to  pedantry — ^pleaded,  the  cause  erf  Old  Sarum  with  fervor,  and  contempt- 
uously told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  that,  if  they  wanted  votes,  they 
might  buy  land  and  become  freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this,  we 
believe,  might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for  a  character  of  Philip  Francis."'' 

'  Charles  Butler,  in-  his  Bemijiiscences,  suggests,  a  mixed  hypothesis  on  this  subject.  He-  thinks 
that' Sir  Philip  Francis  was  too  young  to  have  praduoed  these  Letters,, -which  jnditate'very  thorough 
and  extensive  reading,  and  especially  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  character.  He  mentions, 
likewise,  that.  Junius  shows  himself  in  the,  most  unaffected  matioer,  throughout  his  frivate  oorre- 
sp'ondence  with  Woodfall,  to  have  be^n  not  only,  a-man  of  high  rank,  but  of  ample  fortune — prom- 
ising to  indemnify  him  against  any  loss  he  might  suffer  from  being  prosecuted,  a  thing  which  Fran- 
cis, with  a  mere  clerkship  in  the  War  ofBce,  was  unable  to  do.  He  therefore -thinks  that  Sir  Philip 
may  have  been  the  organ  of  som6  older  man  of  the  higllest  rank  and  wealth,  who  has  chosen  to 
remain  in  proud  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that  some  one  acted  in  conjunction  with  Junius,  fdr  he  says 
in  his  fifty-first  note  to  Woodfall,  "  The  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conVeyaiicing  part  of  this  cor- 
respondence, tells  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last'  night."  This  person  was  once  seen  by  a 
clerk  of  Woodfall,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  door,  after  having  thrown  in  a  Letter  bf  Junius.  He 
was  a  person  wlio  "  wore  a  bag  and  a  sword,"  showing  that,  he  was  not  a  mere  servant,  but,  as  Ju- 
nius described  him,  a  "  gentleman."  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  hand  of  another  was  used 
in  transcribing  these  Letters,  for  Junius  says  concerning 'one  of  them,  "You  shall  have  the  Letter 
some  time  to-morrow ;  it  can  not  be  corrected  and  copied  before;"  and  again,  of  another,  "The  in- 
closed, though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly  labored.  It  is  very  correctly  copied." 
This,  though  not  decisive,  has  thfe  air  of  one  who  is  speaking  of  what  another  person  had  been  do- 
ing, not  himself  If  this  be  admitted,  Mr.  Butler  suggests  that  these  Letters  rqay  actually  have 
been  sent  to  Woodfall  in  the  handwriting  of  Francis,  without  his  being  the:  original  author.  Still, 
he  by  no  means  considers  him  a  mere  copyist.  Francis  may  have  collected  valuable  information; 
may  have  given  very  important  hints ;  may  even  have  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  the  composition, 
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But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin  of  these  Letters,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  political  relations  of  the  writer,  and  the  feelings  by  which  he  was 
actuated.     A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  close  the  present  sketch. 

The  author  of  these  Letters,  as  we  letirn  from  Woodfall,  had  been  for  some  years 
an  active  pohtical  partisan.  H&  had  written  largely  for  the  pubhc  prints  under  va- 
rious signatures,  and  with  great  ability.  A  crisis  now  arrived  which  induced  him 
to  come  forward  under  a  new  name,  and  urged  him  by  still  higher  motives  to  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  powers.  Lord  Chatham's  "  checkered  and  dovetailed"  cabinet 
had  fallen  to  pieces,  and ihe  Duke  erf  Grafton,  as  Junius  expressed  it,  became  "min- 
ister by  accident,"  at  the  close  of  1767.  He  immediately. endeavored  to  strengthen 
himself  on  every  side.  He  yielded  to  the  wishesi  of  the  King  by-making  Lord  North 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  raising  ^r.  Jenkinson,'  the  organ  of  Lord  Bute, 
to  higher  office  and  influence.  Thus  he  gavesa  decided  ascendency  to  the  Tories. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  endeaVored  to  conciliate  Lord  Rockingham  audthe  Duke  of 
Bedford  by  very  liberal  proposals.  But  these  gentlemen  differing  as  to  the  lead  of 
the^House,  the  Bedford  interest  prevailed;  Lord  Weymouth,  h  member -of  that  fam- 
ily, was  made  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department ;  while  Lord  ^Rockingham  was  sent 
back  to  the  ranks  of  Opposition  under  a  sense  of  wrong  and  insult.  Six  months,  down 
almost  to  the  middle  of  1768,  were  spent  in  theSe  negotiations  and  arrangements. 

These  things  wrought  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Junius,  who  was  a  GrenviHe  oi 
Rockingham  Whig.  But  in  addition  to  this,,  he  had  strong  private  animosities:  He 
not  only  saw  with  alarm  and  abhorrence  the  triurnph  of  Tory  principles,  but  he  cher- 
ished the  keenest  personal  resentment  toward  the  Kin^  and  most  of  his  ministers. . 
Thosp,  especially,  who  had  deserted  their  former  Whig  associate3,  he  regarded  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  therefore  now  determined  to  give  fuU  scope  to 
his  feelings,  and  to  take  up  a-system'  of  attack  far  more  galling  to  his  opponents  than 
had  ever  yet  been  adopted.  One  thing  was  favorable  to  such  a  design. ,  Parliament 
was  to  expire  within  a  few  months  ;  and  every  blow  now  struck  Ti^ould  give  double 
alarm  and  distress  to  the  government,  whilfc  it  served  also  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  a  more  determined  resistance  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  business  of  the 
session  really  Commences,  he  addressed  his  first  Letter  to  the  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  under  date  of  January  21, 1769.  It  was  elaborated  with  great  eaie; 
but  its  most  striking  peculiarity  was  the  daring  spirit  of  personal  attack  by  which  it 
was  characterized.  Junius,  for  the  first  time, -broke  through  the  barriers  thrown 
around  the  monarch  by  the  maxim,  "  tl^e  King  can  do  no  wrong."  He  assailed  him 
like  any  other  man,  though  in  more  courtly  and  guarded  language.  Assuming  an  air 
of  great  respect  for  his  motives,  he  threw  out  the  most  subtle  insinuations,  mingled 
with  the  keenest  irony,  as  to  his  "  love  of  low  intrigue,"  and  "the  treacherous  amuse- 
ment of  double  and  triple  negotiations."  It  was  plainly  his  intention  not  only  to 
distress,  but  to  terrify.  He  representpd  the  people  as  driven  to  the  verge  of  despera- 
tion. He  hinted  at  the  possible  consequeiicea.  He  spoke  of  the  crisis  as  one  "from 
which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief  but  death."  He 
attacked  the  ministry  in  more  direct  terms,  commenting  with  great  severity  on  the 

Or,  at  least,  the  revision  of  the  Letters ;  for  the  writer  was  plainly  not  an  aathor  by  profession.  In 
short,  Francis  may  have  been  to  him,  in  respect  to  these  Letters,- what  Burke  was  more  fully  to 
Lord  Rockingham,'  and  what  Alexander  Hamilton  was  at  times  to  Washington.  On  this  theory 
the  government  would  have  the  same  motives  to  buy  off  Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  thing  they  seem 
plainly  to  have  done  when  these  Letters  stopped  so  suddenly  in  1772.  It  may  have  been  a  condi- 
tion made  by  Junius  in  favor  of  his  friend.  To  have  made  it  for  himself  seems  inconsistent  with 
his  whole  character  and  beariiig,  both  in  his  Letters  to  the  public,  and  his  confidential  communi- 
cations to  Woodfall,  The  theory  is,  at  least,  an  ingenious  one,  and  has  therefore  been  here  stated. 
It  has,  however,  very  serious  difficulties,  as  the  reader  will  easily  perceive. 
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character  of  those  who  filled  the  principal  departments  of  state,  and  declaring,  "'We 
need  look  no  farther  for  the  cause  of  every  mis6hief  which  hefalls  us."  "  It  is  not  a 
casual  concurrence  of  calamitous  circumstances- — it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  govern- 
ment alone,  that  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate."  All  this  was  done  with  a 
dignity,  force,  and  elegance  entirely  without  parallel  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  strongly  arrested.  The  poet  Gray,  in  his  corre- 
spondence, speaks  of  the  absorbing  power  of  this  Letter  over  his  mind,  when  he  took  it 
up  casually  for  the  first  time  at  a  cofintry  inn;  where  he  had  stopped  for  re&eshment 
on  a  journey.  He  was  unable  to  lay  it  down,  or  even  to  think  of  the  food  before  him,  un- 
til he  had  read  it  over  and  over  again  with  the, most  painful  interest.  The  same  pro- 
found sensation  was  awakened  in  the  higher  political  circles  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writer,  ^t  this  time,  had  formed  any  definite 
plan  of  continuing,  these  Letters.  Very  possibly,  except  for  a  circumstance  now  to 
be  mentioned,  he  might  have  stopped  here  ;  and  the  name  of  Junius  have  been  known 
only  in  our  literature  by  this  single  specimen  of  eloquent  vituperation.  But  he  was 
instantly  attacked.  As  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  go  on,  and  of 
giving  notoriety  to  his  efforts,  Sir  William  Drapet,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  came  out  un- 
der his  Oiun  signature,  charging  him  with  '.'  maliciously  traducing  the  best  charac- 
ters of  the  kingdom,"  and^oirig  on  particularly  to  defend  the  Oomman4er  in  Chief, 
theMarquessofGranby,  against  the  severe  imputations  of  this.  Letter.  Junius  him- 
self could  not  have  asked,  ot  conceived  of,  any  thing  more  perfectly  suited  to  make 
him  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Sir  William  had  the  character  of  being 
an  elegant  scholar;  and  had  gained  high  distinction  as  aji  officer  in  the  army  by  the 
capture  of  Manillaj  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islandd,  in  1762.  It  was  no  light 
thing  for  such  a  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  lists  without  any  personal  provoca- 
tion, and  challenge  a  combat  with  this  unknown  champion.  It  was  the  highest 
possible  testimony  to  his  powers.  Junius  saw  his  advantage.  He  perfectly  under- 
stood his  antagonist— an  open-hearted  and  incautious  man,  vain  of  his  Hterary  attain- 
ments, and  uncommonly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  contempt.  He  seized  at  once  on 
the  weak  points  of  Sir  William's  letter.  He  turned  the  argument  against  him.  Hje 
overwhelmed  him  with  derision.  He  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  wresting  every  weap- 
on from  his  hands,  and  in  turning  all  his  praises  of  the  Marquess,  and  apologies  for  his, 
failings,  into  new  instruments  of  attack.  "It  is  you,  Sir  William,  who  make  your 
friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving  him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifi- 
cations which  Nature  never  intended  him  to  wear  !"  "  It  is  you  who  have  taken 
pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of  a  drunken  landlord, rwho  deals 
out  his  promises  as  liberally  as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  his  table 
either  sorrowful  or  sober  !"  He  then  turned  Upon  Sii:  William-himself  He  glanced 
at  some  of  the  leading  transactions  of  his  life.  He  goaded  him  with,  the  most  hu- 
miliating insinuations  and  interrogatories.  He  hinted  at  the  motives  which  the  pub- 
lic would  impute  to  him,  in  thus  coming  out  from  his  retirement  at  Clifton  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  in  a  tone  of  lofty  contempt,'  "  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not 
very  hke  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to  intrude  yourself,  unthought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon 
the  patience  of  the  public  ?"  Never  was  an  assailant  so  instantaneously  put  on  the 
defensive.  Instead  pf  silencing  the  "  traducer,"  and  making  him  the  object  of  public 
indignation,  he  was  himself  dragged  to  the  confessional,  ot  i;ather  placed  as  a  culprit 
at  the  bar  of  the  public.  His  feelings  at  this  Sudden  change  seem  much  to  have 
resembled  those  of  a  traveler  in  the  forests  of  Africa,  when  he  finds  hiftiself,  without 
a  moment's  warning,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  boa  constrictor,  darting  from  above, 
and  crushed  beneath  its  weight,  He  exclaimed  piteously  against  this  "  uncandid 
Junius,''  his  "  abominable  scandals,"  his  delight  in  putting  men  to  "the  rack,"  and 
"mangling  their  carcasses  with  a  hatchet."     He  quoted  Yirgil,.and  made  a  feeling 
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allusion  to  .Slsop's  Fables  :   "  You  bite  against  a  file  ;  cease,  yiper  I"     Junius  replied 
in  three  Letljers,  two  of  which  will  be  found  below.     He  tells  Sir, William  that  an 
"  academical  education  had  given  him  an  unlimited  command  over  the  most  beauti- 
ful figures  of  speech."     "  Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers  dance  through  your  let- 
ters in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion.     These  are  the  gloomy  companions 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,;  the  melancholy  madness  of  poetry,  without  the  inspira-, 
tion."     As  the  cgrrespondence  went  on.  Sir  "William  did,  indeed,  cl^ar  himself  of  the 
imputations  thrown  out  by  Junius  affecting  his  personal  honesty,  but  he  was  so  -shock- 
ed £i.nd  confounded  by  the  overmastering  power  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  soon  gave 
up  the  contest.     Some. months  after,  when  he  saw  these  Letters  collected  and  repub- 
lished in  a  volume,  he  again  came  forward  to  complaia  of  their  injustice.     "Heeret 
lateH  lethalis  arwrido,"'  was  the  savage  exclamation  of  Junius,  yhen  he  saw  the 
writhings  of  his  prostrate  foe.     Such  was  the  first  encounter  of  Junius  before  the  pub- 
lic.    The  whole  nation  looked  on  with  astonishment ;  and  from  this  hour  his  name  was 
known  as  familiarly  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  as  that  of  Chatjiam  or  Johnson.    It 
was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  King  and  his  ministers  ;  and  of  pride  arid  exultation  to 
thousands. throughout  the  empire,  not  only  of  those  who  syrnpathized  in  his  malignant 
feelings,  but  those  who,  like  Burk;e,  condemned  his  spirit,  and  yet  considered  him  en- 
gaged in  a  just  cause,  and  hailed  him  as  a  defender  of  the  invaded  rights  of  the  people. 
Junius  now  resunjed  his  attack  ott  the  ministry  with  stiU  greater  boldness  and  vir- 
ulence.   After  assailing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  repeatedly  on  individual  points,  he 
came  out  in  two  Letters,  under  date  of  May  30th  and  July  8_th,  1769,  with- a  gen- 
eral review  of  his  Grace's  life  and  conduct.     These  are  among  his  most  finished  "pro- 
ductions, and  will  be  given  below.     On  the  19th  of, September,  lie  attacked  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whose  interests  had  been  preferred  to  those  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements  mentioned  above.     This  Letter  has  even  more  force  than 
the  two  preceding  ones,  and  will  also  be  found  in  this  collection.     Three  months  'after, 
December  19th,  1769,  appeared  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King,  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances.     The  reader  will  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  in 
saying,  "  it  contains  many  bold  truth^s  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.''     Lord 
Chatham  now  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  after  an  illness  of  three  years ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  January  9th,  1770,  took  up- the  cause  with  more  than 
his  accustomed  boldness  an{l  eloquence..    Without  partaking  of  the  bitter  spirit  of 
Junius,  he  maintained  his  principles  on  allthe  great  questions  pf  the  day,  in  their 
fullest  extent.     He  at  once  declared  in  the  face  of  the  country,  "  A  breao^  has  been 
made  in  the  Constitution — the  battlements  ,are  dismantled— rthe  citadel  is  open  to 
the  first  invader^^the  walls  totter — the  Gonstitutiori  is  not  tenable.     What  remains, 
then,  but  for  us  to  Stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it  ?"    The 
result  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  that  and- his  other  speech  on  this 
subject,  p.  114-18.     At  the  end  oi  nineteen  days,  January  28th,  1770,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  driven-from  power  !     About  a  fortnight  after,  Junius  addressed  his  fall- 
en adversary  in  a  Letter  of  great  force,  which  closes  the  extracts  froni  his  writings 
in  this  Volume.     Lord  North's  ministry  now  commenced.     Junius  continued  his  la- 
bors with  various  ability,  but  with  little  success,  nearly  two  years  longer,  until,  in 
the  month  of  Janiiary,  1772,  the  King  remarked  to  a  friend  in  confidence,  "  Junius 
is  known,  and  will  write  no  more."     Such  proved  to  be  the  fact.     His  last  perform- 
ance was  dated  January  21st,  1772,  three  years  to  a  day  from  his  first  great-Letter 
to  the  printer  of  the  PubUg  Advertiser.     Within  a  few  months  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  hjgheSt  stations  of  profit  and  trust  in  India,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  English  politics  !    , 
',  -     *  Still  rankles  in  his  side  thefatal  dai-t. 
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LETTER 


TO  THE  PRINTED  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AbVERTISEE..' 


SiE, — The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the 
executive  authority  of  government  is  no  more 
than  a  compliance  with  laws  which  they  them- 
selves have  enacted.  While  the  natioAal  honori 
is  firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  jusHoe  is 
impartially  administered  at  home,  tlie  obedienoe 
of  the  subject  will  be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and,  I 
might  siy,  almost  unlimited.  A  generous  na- 
tion is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and-  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to 
the  office  of  a  good  prince  into  an  affection  for 
his  person.  Loyalty,  in  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  attach- 
ment to  thC-guardian  of  the  laws.  Prejudiofes 
and  passion  have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criiii- 
inal  length;  and,  whatever  foreigners  may  im- 
agine, we  know  that  Englishmen  have  erred  as 
much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persons 
and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defense  of  what 
they  thought  most  dear  and  interesting  to  them- 
selves. ' 

It  naturally  fills  us  with'  resentment  to  see 
such  a  temper  insulted  and  abused."     In  reading 

I  Bated  January  21, 1769.  There  is  great  regu- 
larity in  the  stmcture  of  this  letter.  The  first  two 
paragraphs  contain  the  exordium.  The  traTisiiion 
follows  in  the  third  paragraphl  leading  to  the  main 
proposition',  which  is  contained  in  the  fourth,  viz., 
"that  the  existing  discontent  and  disasters  of  the 
ilation  were  justly  chargeable  on  the  King  and  min- 
istry." The  next  eight  paragraphs  are  intended  to 
give  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  by  reviewing  the 
chief  departments  of  government,  and  endeavoring 
to  show  the  incompetency  or  maladministration  of. 
the  men  to  whom'they  were  intrusted.  A  recapit- 
ulaiion  follows  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  lead- 
ing to  a  restatement  of  the  proposition  in  still  Ijroad- 
er  terms.  This  is  strengthened  in  the-xonclusion  by 
the  remark,  that  if  the  nation  should  escape  from  its 
desperate  condition  through  some  signal  ipterposi- 
tion  of  Divine  Providence,  posterity  would  not  be- 
lieve the  history  of  tbe  times,  or  consider  it  possible 
that  England  Should  have  survived  a  crisis  "  so  full 
of  terror  and  despair." 

'  We  have  hfere  the  starling  point  of  the  exordi- 
nm,  as  it  lay  originally  in  the  mind  of  Jnnios,  viz., 
that  the  English  nation  was  "insulted  and  abused" 
by  the  King  and  ministers.  Bat  this  was  too  strong 
a  statement  to  be  brought  out  abruptly.  Jttnins 
therefore  went  bach,  and  prepared  the  way  by  .show- 
ing in  snccessive  sentences,  (I.).  Why  a  free  people 
obey  the  lawS' — *'  because  they  have  themselves  en- 
acted them."  '  (2.)  That  this  obedience  is  ordinarily 
cheerful,  and  almost  unlimited.  (3.)>  That  Bucb  obe- 
dience to  the  guardian  of  the  Is^vrs  naturally  leads 
to  a  strong  affection  for  his  person-.    f4.)»That  this 


the  history  of  a  free  peoplej  whose  rights  have 
been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their  cause. 
Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to 
have  submiitted,  and  at  what  taoment  it  would 
have  been  treachery  to  themselves  hot'  to  have 
resisted.  How  much  warmer  will  be  our  re- 
sentment, if  experience  should  bring  the  fatal 
example  home  to  ourselves ! - 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming 
enough  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  man  who 
pretends  to  a  concern  for  the  pQblic  welfare. 
Appearances  justify  suspicion ;  and,  when  the 
safety  of  a  natioij  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just 
ground  of  inquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with 
candor  and  decency.  Respect  is  due  to  the  sta- 
tion of  ministers ;  and  if  a  resolution  must  at 
last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported with  firmness  £is  that  Whioh^  has  been 
adopted  with  moderation. 

Th6  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so 

alTection  (as  showri-in  their  history)- had  often  been 
excessive  among  the  English;:who  Wer6,  in  fact, 
peculiarly  liable  to  a  "mistaken  zeal  for  particular 
persons  and  families."  Hence  they  were  equally 
liable  (this  is  not  said,  bgt,  implied)  to  have  their 
loyalty  imposed  upon;  and  therefore  the  feeling 
then  so  prevalent  was  well  founded,  that  the  King, 
in  his  rash  -counsels^  and  reckless  choice  of  minis- 
ters, musi.  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous c&nfidence  of  his  people,  and  ^)laying  on  the 
easinesa  of  their  temper.  If  so,  they  were  indeed 
insiilted  and  abused.  '  The  exordium,  then,  is  a 
complete  chain  of  logical  deduction,  and  the  case 
is  fully  made  out,  provided  the  popular  feeling  re- 
ferred to  was  correct.  And  here  we  see  where  the 
fallacy  of  Jujiius  Ues,  whenever  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  in  iaJiing  for  granted  one  of  the  steps  of  his 
reasoning.  He  does  not,  in  this  case,  even  mention 
the  feeling  alluded  to  in  du-ect  terms.  He  knew  it 
was  beating  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  his  whole 
preceding  train  of  thought  was  calculated  to  justify 
and  inflame  it,;  and  be  therefore  leaps  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  it  involves,  and  addresses  them  as 
actually  filled  with  resenimeni  "  to  see  such  a  tem- 
per insulted  and  abused."  The  feghng,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  to  a  great  extent  well  "founded,  and  so 
far  bis^  logjc  is  complete.  In  other  cases  his  assump- 
tion is  a  false  one.  He  lays  hold  of  some  slander  of 
the  day,  some  distorted  statement  of  facts,  some 
maxim  which  is  only  half  true,  some  prevailing  pas- 
gion  or  prejudice!  and,  dexterously  intermingling 
them  with  a  train  of  thought  Vvhioh  in  every  ,other 
respect  is  logical  and  just,  he  hurries  the  mind  to  a 
conclusion  which  seems  necessarily  involved  in  the 
premises.  Hardly  ^ny  writer  has  so  much  art  and 
plausibility  in  thus  misleading  the  mind. 
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much  upon  the  administration  of  its  government,  • 
that,  to  be  aoquaihted  with  the  merit  of  a  nlin- 
istry,  we  need  only  observe  the  donditioh  of  the 
people.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  inddstry,  united  at  home,  and 
respected  abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  their  affairs  are  conducted  by  ipen  of  expe- 
rience, abilities,  and  virtue.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  see  a  universal  spirit  of  di^tjrast  and  dissat- 
isfaction, a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire;  and  a  total  loss  of  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  we  ma:y  pronounce, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  government  of  that 
country  is  weak,  distracted,  and  corrupt.  The 
inultitude,  in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Ill  usage  may  rouse  their  indigna- 
tion,' and  hurry  them  into  exoBSsesi  but  the  orig- 
inal fault  is  in  government?  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  temper  of  a  whole  nation,  so 
sudden  and  extraordinary  as  that  which  the  mis- 
conduct of  nlinistprs  has,  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Gre^^t  Britain.  ,  When  our 
gracious  sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  we  Were 
aflourishing  and  a  bontented  people.  Iftheper- 
sonal  virtues  of  a  liing  could  haVe  insured  the 
happiness  of, his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The 
idea  of  uniting  all  parties,  pf  trying  all  charac- 
ters, and  distributing  the  oflBces  of  state  by  ro- 
tation, was  gracipus  and  benevolent  to  an  ex- 
treme,, though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  inany 
salutary  effects,  which  were  intended  by  it.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  such  plan,  it  un- 
doubtedly arose  from  an  unbounded  goodness  of 
heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share.  It  Was  not 
a  capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ;  it  was  not 
a  natural  turn  for  low  ^trigue,  nor  was  it  the 
treacherous  amusement  of  double  and  triple  ne- 
gotiations. No,  sir,  it  arose  from  a  continued 
anxiety  in  the  purest  of  all  possible/  hearts  for 
the  general  welfare.*     Unfortunately  for  us,  the 


'  Here  is  the  central  idea  of  the  letter — the  prop- 
osition to  be  proved  in  respedt  to  the  King  and  his 
ministers.  The  former  part  of  this  paragraph  con- 
tains the  major  premise,  the  remainder, the  minor 
down  to  the  last  sentence,'  which  brings  out  the  con- 
clasion  in  emphatic  terms.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  minor,  which  was  the  most  'important  premisei 
he  rapidly  contrasts. the  condition  of  England  before 
.  and  after  the'King  ascended  the  thrpne.  In  doing 
this,  he  dilates  on  those  errors  of  the  King  which  led 
to,  and  which  account  for,  so  remarkable  a  change. 
Thus  the  conclusion  is  made  doubly  strong.  This 
union  of  severe  logic  with  the  finest  rhetorical  skill 
in  filling  oat  the  premises  and  giving  theni' their  ut- 
most effect,  furnishes  an  excellent  model  for  the  stu- 
dent in  oratory.  , 

*  In  this  attack  on  the  King,. there -is  a  refined 
artifice,  rarely  if  ever  equaled,  in  leading'  the  mind 
gradually  forward  from  the  Slightest  possible  insin- 
nation  to  the  bitterest  irony.  First  we  have  the 
''uniting  of  all  partiesi"  which  is  p^roper  and  desira- 
ble ;  next,  "  trying  all  characters,"  which  suggests 
decidedly  a  want  of  judgment;  then  "distributing 
the  offices  of  state  by  rotation,"  a  charge  rendered 
plausible,  at  least,  by  the  frequent  changes  of  min- 
isters, and  i^ivolving  (if  true)  a  weakness  little  short 


event  has  noi  oeen  answerable  to  the  design. 
After  a  rapid  succession  of  changes,  we  are  re- 
duced to  that  change  which  hardly  any  change 
can  mend.  Yet  there  is  no  extrerhity  of  dis- 
tress which  of 'itself  ought  to  reduce  a  great  na- 
tion  to  despair,  it  is  hot  the  disorder,  but  the 
physician ;  it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of  ca- 
lamitous circumstances,  jt  is  the  pernicious  hand 
of  government,  which  alone  can  make  a  whole 
people  desperate.  ^ ' 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  ex- 
traordinary  depth  of  observation,  wi  need  only 
mark  how  the  principal  departments  of  the 
state  are  bestowed  [distrihuted] ,  and  look  no 
farther  for  the  true  cause  of  every  mischief  that 
befafls  us. 

The  finances  pf  a  nation,  sinking  under  its 
debts  and  expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young 
noblenis^  already  ruined  by  play.*    Introduced 


of  absolute  fatuity.  'The  way  being  thus  prepared, 
what  was  first  insinuated  is  now  openly  expressed 
in  the  next  sentence.  The  word  "folly"  is  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  in  the  face  of 
his  sabjectSj  and  the  application  rendered  doubly 
severe  by  the  gravest  irony;  Still,  there  is  one  re- 
lief Allasipn  is  made  to  his  "  unbounded  goodness 
of  heart,"  from  which,  in  the  preceding  chain  of  in- 
sinuations, these  errors  of  judgment  bad  been  de- 
duced. The  next  sentence  takes  this  away.  It 
directly  ascribes  to  the  King,  with  an  increased  Se- 
verity of  ironical  denial,  some  of  the  meanest  pas- 
sions of  royalty",  "  a  capricious  partiality  for  new 
faces,"  a  "  natural  love  of  low  intrigue,"  "  the  treach- 
erous amusement  of  double  and  triple  negotiations!" 
Itis  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  admirable  pre- 
cision and ,  force  of  the  language^  in  these  expres- 
sions, and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  passage. 
There  had  been  just  enough  in  the  King's  condnct 
for  the  -last  seven  years  to  make  the  people  saspect 
all  this,  and  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  aficctipn  for 
the  Crown.  It  was  all  connected  with  that  system 
of  favoritism  introduced  by  Lprd  Sutp,.  which  the 
nation  so  much  abhorred.  Nothing  but  this  wonld 
have  made  them  endure  for  a  moment  such-  an  a^ 
tack  on  their  monarch,  and  especially  the  absolute 
mockery  with  which  Junius  concludes  the  whole,  by 
speaking  of  "  the  anxiety  of  the  purest  of  all  possiSfe 
hearts  for  the  general  welfare !"  His  entire  Letter 
to  the  King,  with  all  the  rancor  ascribed  to  it  "by- 
Burke,  does'  not  contain  so  much  bitterness  and  in- 
sult as '  are  concentrated  in  this  single  passage. 
While  we  can  not  buf  condemn  its  spirit,,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  this  and  many 
other  passages  of  Junius,  a  rhetorical  skill  in  tbe 
evolution  of  thought  which  was  never  surpassed  by 
Demosthenes.  - 

'  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  remark  on'thedexterity'of  con- 
necting with  this  mention  of  a  treasury,  "  sinking 
under  its  debts  and  expenses,"  the  idea  of  its  head 
being  a  gambler  loaded  with  his  own  debts,  and  li- 
able continually  to  new  distresses  and  temptations 
from  his  love  of  play.  The  thought  is  wisely  left 
here.  The  argument  which  it  implies  would  be 
weakened '  by  any  attempt  to  expand  it.  Junins 
often  reminds  us  of  the  great  Athenian  orator,  in 
thus  striking  a  single  blow,  and  then  passing  on  to 
some  other  subject,  as  he  does  here  to  the  apostasy 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  bis  inconsistency;  caprice, 
and  irresolution. 
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to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
left,  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  that  nobleman's  re- 
treat, he  became  a  minister  by  accident ;  but,  de- 
serting the  principles  and  professions  which  gave 
him  a  moment's  popularity,  we  see  him,  from 
every  honorable  engagement  to  the  public^  an 
apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world 
yet  knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution, 
unless  a  wavering,  wayward  |noofisistenoy  be  a 
mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a  demonstration  of 
spirit.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is  his 
Grace's  province,  as  surely  it  is  his  passion,  rath- 
er to  distribute  than  to  save  the  public  money, 
and  ttiat  while  Lord  North  is  Chancj^Or  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  may 
be  as  thoughtless  and  extravagiint  as  he  pleases. 
I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on 
the  fertility  of  Lord  North's,  genius  for  finance. 
His  Lordship  is  yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of 
his  abilities.  It  may  be  candid  to  suppose  that 
he  has  hitherto  Voluntarily  concealed  his  tal- 
ents ;  intending,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the  world, 
when  we  least  expect  it,  with  a  knov?ledge  of 
trade,  a  choice  of  expedients,  and  a  depth  of  re- 
sources equal  to  the  necessities,  and  far  beyopd 
the  hopes  of  his  fcountry.  He  must  now  exert 
the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would 
wish  us  to  forget  that,  sincere  has  been  in  ofiicej 
no  plan  has  been  formed,  no  system  adhered  to, 
nor  any  one  important  measure  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  public  credit.  If  his  plan  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed 
on,  let  me  warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  conse- 
quences before  he  ventures  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Outraged  and  oppressed  as  we  are, 
this  nation  wilt  not  bear,  after  a  six  years'  peace, 
to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  vrithout  any  events 
ual  diminution  of  debt  or  reduction  of  interest. 
The  attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
which  might  reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  min- 
ister. As  to  the  debt  upon  the  civil  list,  the 
people  of  Englani expect  that  it  will  not'be  paid 
without  a  strict  inquiry  how  it  -was  incurred.* 
If  it  must  be  paid  by  Parliament,  let  me  advise 
the^Chahcellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  think  bf  some 
better  expedient  than  a  lottery.  To  support  an 
expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable ; 
hm,  besides  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst 
vfay  of  rai^g  money  upon  the  people,  I  think  it 
,  illbeoome?  the  royaWigiiity  to  have  the  debts  of 
a  prince  provided  for,  like  the  repaifs  of  a  coun- 
try bridge  or  a  decayed  hospital.     The  manage- 


«  Within  about  seven  years,  the  King  had  ran  up 
a  debt  of  XSIS.OOO  beyond  the  ample  allowance 
made  for  his  expenses  on  the  civil  list,  and  had  just 
applied,  at  the  opening,  of  Parliament,  for  a  grant  to 
pay  it  off.  The  nation  were  indignant  at  such  over- 
reaching; The  debt,  however,  was  paid  this  ses- 
sion, and  in'  a  few  years  there  was  another  contract- 
ed. Thus  it  went  on,  from  time  to  time,  until  1782, 
when  JE30&,000  more  were  paid,  in  addition  to  a 
large  sum  during  the  interval.  At  this  time  a  par- 
tial provision  was  made,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform,  for  preventing 
all  future  encroachments  of  this  kind  on  the  public 
revenues. 


ment  pfthe  King's  affairs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  not  be  more  disgraced  than  it  has  been. 
A  leading  minister  repeatedly  called  down  for  ab- 
solute ignorance — ridiculous  motions  ridiculously 
withdrawn-T-deliberate  plans  disooncer;ted,  and 
a  week's  prep?iration  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a 
moment,  givp  us  some,  tl^ough  not  an  Adequate 
idea  of  Lord  North's  parliamentary  abilities  and 
influence.''  Yet,  befote  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  nei- 
ther an  object  of  defision  to  his  enemies,  nor  of 
melancholy  pity  to  his  friends. 

A  series' of  inconsistent  measures  had  alien- 
ated the  colonies  from  their'duty  as  subjects  and 
from  their;  natural  affection  to  their  common 
country.  Wheh  Mr.  Grenville  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility 
of  Great  Britain's  supporting  such  an  festablish- 
ment  as  her  former  successes  hj.d  made  indis- 
pensable, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  any 
sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight, 
of  the  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that 
those  parts  of  the  empire  which  had  benefited 
most  by  the  expenses  of  the  war^  should  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  expenses  of  the  peace,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  vest- 
ed in  Parliament  to  raise  the  contribution.  But, 
unfortiinately/for  thiscpuntry,  Mr.  (Jrenvills  was 
at  any  rate  to  be  distressed  because  he  was  min- 
ister, and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden  were  to  be 
pati;gns  of  America,  because  they  were  in  oppo- 
sition. Their  declaration  gavB  spirit  and  ajgu- 
ment  to  the  colonies ;  and  while,  perhaps,  they 
meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  niinister,  they 
in  effect  divided  one  half  pf  the  empire  from  the 
othjar.s 

'  Notwithstanding  tbcse  early  difficulties,  Lord 
North  became  at  last  a  very-  dexterous  and  effective 
debater.  ,    '  .  , , 

^  This  attack  on  Lord  Chatham  and  his  friend 
sbpys  the  political  affinities  pf  Junius..  --  He  believed 
with  Mr.  Grrenville '  and  Lord  Hockingham  in  the 
Wg-A^  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America';  and  in  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Grenville's  atteiiipt  to  enforce  that  right 
by  the  Stamp  Act,  he  ado.pts  his  usual  course'of  in- 
terweaving ari'  argument  in  its  favor  into  the  lan- 
guage used.  .  He  thtiS  prepares  the  way  for  his  cen- 
sures on  Lprd  Chatham..and  Lord  Camden,  affirming 
that  they  acted  on  the  principle  that "  Mri  Grenville 
was  at  any  rate  to  be  distressed  because  he  was 
minister  and  they  were  in  opposition,"  thus  Jmplyr 
ing  that  they  were  actuated  by  factious  and  selfish 
views  in  their  defense  of  America.  About  a  year 
after  this  letter  was  written.  Lord  Rockingham  was 
reconciled  to  Lord  Chatham  and  Loi:d  Camden,  and 
all  united  to  break  down  the  Grafton  ministry.  Ju- 
nius now  turned, round  and  Wrote  bis  celebrate'd 
eulogium  on  Lord  dhatham,  contained  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  letter,  in  which  he  says, "Recorded  honors 
shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken  over 
him.  It  is  a  solid  ikbric,  and  will  support  the  laurels 
that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language 
of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  frbm  me ; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  thej*  have  been  dearly 
earned."  The  last  of  his  letters  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Camden,  in  which  he  says,  "I  tUmwith  ple^is- 
nre  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no  solitary 
plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cbarac- 
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Under  one  administration  the  Stamp  Act  is 
made,  under  the  second  it  is  repeale,d',  under  the 
third,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  a  new  mode  of 
taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and  a  question 
revived,  v^hich  ought  to  have  been  buried  inob-, 
livion.  Jn  these  circumstances,  a  new  ofEce  is 
established  for  the  business  of  the  Plantations, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  called  forth,  at  a 
most  critical  season,  to  govern  America.  The 
choice  at  Jpast  announced  to  us  a  man  of  supe- 
rior capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so 
or  not,  let  his  dispatches  as  far  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, let  his  measures  as  far  as  they  have'  oper- 
ated, determine  for  him.  In  the  fpraier  we  have 
seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  declamation 
without  argiipient,  and  violent  censures  without 
dignity  01  moderation,  but  neither  correctness  io 
the  composition,  nor  judgment  in  the-design.  As 
for  his  measures,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  c'onciliate'and  unjte,  and  that, 
when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory 
of  the  cjqlonies  were  still  3isp9sed  ta  proceed  by 
the  constitutional  methods  of  petition  and  remon- 
strance. Since,  that  period  they  have  been  driy- 
en  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebellion.  Pe- 
titions have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the 
Thrbne,  and  the  continuance  of  one  of  the,  prin- 
cipal assemblies  put  upon  an  arbitrary  condition, 
whiol},  considering  the  temper  they  were  in,  it 
was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  gen- 
eral question  if  it  had  been  cbnjplied  with.'  So 
violent,  and  I  believe  I  may  call  it  so  unconstitu- 
tional an  exertion  of  the,pMrpgative,  to  say  poth-, 
ing  of  the  weak,  injudicious  terms  in  wjiich  it  was 
conveyed,  gives. us  as  humble  an  opinion' of  his 
Lordship's  capacity  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and 
moderationi-  WhUe  we  are  at  peace  with  other 
nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps  be  spared 
to  suppcjrt  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures 
in  America.  Whenever  that  forpe  shall  be  nec- 
essarily withdrawn  or  diminished,  the  disnrission 
of  such  a  minister  will  neither  console  us  for  his 
imprudence,,  nor  remove  the  settlecl  resentment 
of  a-  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  are  outraged  by  an  un^yarranta- 
ble  stretch  of  prerogative,  and,  supporting  their 
claims  by  argument,  are  insulted  with  declama- 
tion. 

Drstwing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reason- 
able method  of  appointtt^  the  officers  of  state, 
compared,  to  a,  late  disposition  of  the  secretary's, 
office.  Lord  Roc,hfbrd  WEis  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  and  temper  of  the  Southern  courts ;  Lord 
Weymouth  was  equally  qualified  for  either  de- 


ter fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and 
g:ood'qualliieation."  PoUticsll  men  have  certainly  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  viewing  the  characters  of  others 
under  very  different  lights,  as  they  happen  to  affect 
their  own  interests  and  feelings.- 

'  The  "  arbitrary  condition';  was  that  the  General 
Court  of  Massadhusetts  should  rescind  one  of  their 
own  re«)lutionS  and  expunge  itftom  their  jjeoords. 
The  whole  of  this  passage  in  relation  to  Hiilaborough 
is  as  correct  .in  jjoint  of  &(^,.a9  it  is  well  reasoned 
and  finely  expressed. 


partm«&t.  JSy  wnat  unaccountable  caprice  has 
it  happeiilfed,  that  the  latter,  who  pretends  to  no 
expetience  whatsoever,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  ibr. 
mer,  by  preference,  placed  in  an  office  where  his 
experience  can  be  of  J  no  use  to  him  ?'°  Lord 
Weymouth  ha4  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
employment  by  f,  spirited,  if  not  judicious  con- 
duct. He  had  animated  the  civil  magistrate 
beyond  the  tone"  of  civil  authority,  and  had  di- 
rected  the  operations  of  the  army  to  more  than 
military  execution.  Recovered  from  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  from  the  distraction  Of  play,  and 
the  bewitching  smiles  .of  Burgundyi  behold  him 
exertin^^tie  whole  strength  of  bis' clear,  un- 
clouded faculties  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor  tlie  furious  spirit  of 
the  house  of  Bedford;  no,  sir;  when  this  respect- 
able minister  interposed  his  authority  betvpeen 
the  magistrate  and  the  'people,  and  signed  the 
mandate  on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives 
,of  thousands  depeiided,  he  did  it  from  the  deliber- 
ate motion  of  his  heart;  supporled'by  the  best  of 
his  judgraent.^f  ^, 


i»  The  changes  here  censured  had  taken  place 
about  three  months  before.  The"  office  of  roreign 
Secretary  for  the  Southern  Department  was  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelbniue.  Lord 
Boch&rd,  who  had  been  minister  to  ^France,  and 
thus  made  "  acquainted  with  the  tempSr  of  tlie 
Southern  courtsy"  ought  natiirally  to  have'been  ap- 
pointed  (If-  at  all) ,  to  this,  department.  Instead  of 
this,  he  was  made  Secretary  x}f.the  Northern 'De. 
partment,  forwhich  he  had  been  prepared  by  ho  pre- 
-vious  knowledge ;  while  Lord 'Weymouth  was  tak- 
en from  the  Home  Department;  and  placed  in  the 
Southern,  being  "  ejBa/fyjjualified"''[that  is,  wholly 
unqualified  by  any  "  experience^  whatsoever"]  for 
either  department  in  the  Foreign  office,  whether 
Sou^em  or  Northern. 

"  As  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  lord 
■Weymouth  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrate! 
ofLondon,  early  in  1768,  advising  thetii  to  call  ill  the 
military,  provided  certain  disturbances  in  the  streets 
should  continue.  The  idea  of  setting  the  soUiery 
to  fire  on  masses  of  unanh^d  men  has  alWays  beeii 
abhorrent  to  the  English  nation.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  case  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  this  Let- 
ter. In  nsing.it  to  inflame  the  people  against  hfti 
Weymouth,  Junius  charitably  supposes  that  he  wu 
not  repeating  the  errors  of  his  youth— that  he  *as 
neither  drunk,  nor  ignorant  of  what  he  did,  nor  im- 
pelled by  "the  furious  spirit"  of  one^of  theprondelt 
families  of  the  realm— all  of  which  Lord  Weymonth 
would  certainly  say — and  therefore  (which  his  Lord- 
ship must  also  admit)  that  he  did,  from  "the  deUb- 
erate  motion  of  bis  heart,  supported  by  the  best  of 
his  judgn^ent,"  signja  paper  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  considered  as  authorizing. promisciio,us 
murder,  and  which  actually  resulted  in-the  death  of 
fourteen  persons  three  weeks  after.  The  whole  is 
sq  wrougjit  lip  as  to  create  the  feeling,  that  Lord 
Weymouth  was  in  both  of  these  states  of -mind- 
that  he,  acted  with  deliberation  in  carrying  oat  the 
dictates  of  headlong  or  drunken  passion. 

All  this,  of  course„is  greatly  exaggerated.  Se- 
vere measures  did  seem  indispensable  to  suppress 
the  mobs  of  th^t  day,  and,  whoever  stqgd  forth  to  di- 
rect them,  ,must  of  necessity  incur  the  popnlai:  in- 
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It  has  lately  been  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief [the  Marqubss  of  Granby]  at  the 
expense  of  his  understanding.''  They  who  love 
him  least  make  no  question  of , bis  courage,  while 
his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on  the  facility  of  his  dis- 
position. Admitting  him  to  be  als  brave  as  a 
total  absence  of  all  feeling  apd  reflection  can 
make  him,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  de- 
rives from  the  remainder  of  Ks  character.  If  it 
be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own  person 
and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employments ; 
to  provide,  at  the  public  expense,'for  every  crea- 
ture that  bears  the  name  of  Manner3|j  and,  neg- 
lecting the  merit  and  services  of  the^rest  of  the 
airay,  to  heap  promotions  upon  his  favorites  and 
dependents,  the  present  Commander-in-chief  is 
the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has  been 
sparing  .of  her  gifts  to  this  noble  Lord  ;  but 
where  birth  and  fortune  are  -united,  we  expect 
the  noble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man  of 
spirit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating  complaisance 
of  a  courtier.  As  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from  the  facility  of  never 
refusing,  what  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from 
the  indecency  of  never  performing  ?  And  if  the 
discipline  of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preserv- 
ed, what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man,  whose  cares, 
notoriously  confined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have 
degraded  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  intp 
[that  of]  a  broker  of  commissions." 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say, 
that  this  country  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  that  no  expense  should  be  spared 
to  secure  him  an  iionorable  and  affluent  retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  perhaps  the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheer- 
ful submission  of  the  people,  and  to  engage  their 
affections  to  government.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  question? -of  private  right  or  wrong  ate  just- 
ly decided,  nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the 


dignatibn.  Still,  it  was  a  question  among  the  most 
candid  men,  whether  milder  means  might  not  have 
been  effectual. 

"  TheMarquess  of  Granby,  personally  considered, 
was  perhaps  th^^mpst  popular  member  of  the  cabi- 
net, with  the  exception  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted  man,  of  highly  social  qualities 
and  generous  feelings.  As  it  yi'as  the  object  of  Ju- 
nius to  break  down  the  ministry,  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  for  him  to  blast  and  destroy  his  popular- 
ity. This  he  attempts  to  do  by  -discrediting  the 
character  of  the  Marquess,  as  a  man  of  firmness, 
strength  of  mind,  and  disinterestedness  in  mana- 
ging the  concerns  of  the  army.  This  attack  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  plausibility  and  bitterness.  It  is 
■dear  that  Junius, was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  army  or  with  the  War  Department,  and  that  in 
this  situation  he  had  not  only  the  means  of  very  ex- 
act information,  but  some  private  grudge  against  the 
Coinmander-in-chief.  His  charges  and  insinuations 
are  greatly  overstrained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
army  was  moldering  away  at  this  time  in  a  manner 
which  left  the  country  in  a  very  defenseless  condi- 
tion. Lord  Chatham  showed  this  by  iucontestible 
evidence,  in  bis  speech  on  the  Falkland  Islands, 
delivered  about  a  year  after  this  Letter  was  writ- 
ten. 

M 


vileness  of  pecuniary  comiption.  Jefferies  him- 
self, when  the  court  had  no  interest,  was  an  up- 
right judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject 
to  another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  and  per- 
nicious, as  it  reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, and  afieots  the  whole  community.  A 
judge,  under  the  influence  of  government,  may 
be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  caus- 
es, yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim 
is  marked  out  by  the  ministry,  this  judge  will 
offer  himself  to  perform  the  sacrifice.  He  will 
not  scruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and  betray 
the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an.  arbitrary 
point  is  to  be  carried  for  goveroment,  or  the  re- 
sentment of  a  Court  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and 
contemptible  as  they  are,  in  effect  are  no  less  in- 
judicious. A  wise  and  generous  people  are 
roused  by  every  appearance  of  oppressive,  uncon- 
stitutional measures,  whether  those  measures  are 
.  suppol-ted  openly  by  the  power  of  governineiit, 
or  masked  under  the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Prudence  and  self-preservation  will  oblige  the 
roost  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
censure,  if  they  see  him  persecuted  in  a  way 
which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify. 
The  facts  on  which  these  remarks  are  founded, 
are  tbo  notorious  to  require  an  application." 

This,  sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold 
a  nation  overwhelmed  with  debt  ;■  her  revenues 
wasted;  her  trade  declining';  the  affections  of 
her  colonies  alienated;  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate transferred  to  the  soldiery.;  d.  gallant  army, 
which  never  fought  unwillingly  hut  against  their 
fellow-subjects,  moldering  away  for  want  of  the 
direction  of  a  man  of  common  abilities  and  spirit; 
and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  administration  of 
justice  become  odious  anc[  suspected  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  ad- 
mits but  of  one  addition — that  we  are  goveirned 
by  councils,  from  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief  but  death. 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  were  ,,[be]  possible  for  us  to  escape  a 


"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is 
here  pointed  at.  No  one  now  believes  that  this- 
great  jurist  ever  did  the  things  here  ascribed  to  him 
hy  Junius.  All  that  is  true  is,  thai:  he  was  a  very 
high  Tory,  and  was,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  exalt 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  he  was  a 
very  politic  man  (and  this  was  the  great  failing  in 
his  character),  and  therefore  unwilling  to  oppose  the 
King  or  bis  ministers,  when  he  knew  in  heart  they 
were  wrong.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  re 
spect  to  the  issuing  of  a  general  warrant  for  ap 
prehending  Wilkes,  which  he  ought  publicly  to  have 
condemned ;  but,  as  he  renfained  silent,  men  natu 
rally  considered  him,  in  bis  character  of  Chief  Jus 
tice,  as  having  approved  of  the  course  directed  by 
the  King.  Hence  Mansfield  was  held  responsible 
for  the  treatment  of  Wilkes,  of  whom  Junius  here 
speaks  in  very  nearly  the  ternfs  used  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham, as  a  man  whose  "/conduct"  he  censured,  hut 
with  whom  every  moderate  man  must  "  mak^  com- 
mon cause,"  when  he  was  "  persecuted  in  a  way 
which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify." 
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risis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair,  posterity  will 
ot  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times, 
'hey  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses 
rere  imaginary,  or  that  We  had  the  good  for- 
me to  be  governed  by  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
sgrity  and  wisdom-  They  will  not  believe  it 
ossible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived, 


or  recovered  from  so  desperate  a  condition,  while 
a  Duke  of  Grafton  was  Prime  l^Iinister,  a  Lord 
North  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Wey. 
mouth  and  a  Hillsborough  Secretaries  of  State, 
a  Granby  Commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield 
chief  criminal  judge  of  the  kingdom. 

JXJNIDB. 


LETTER 

TO  SIR  WILLUM  DRAPER,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  fiATH.i 


Sir, — The  defense  of  Lord  Granby  does  honor 
)  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you 
ught  to  do,  for  the  reputation  of  your  friend, 
nd  you  express  yiiurself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
uage  of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I 
oubt  not,  you  would  havb  cautiously  weighed 
le  consequences  of  committing  your  name  to 
le  licentious  discourses  and,  malignant- opinions 
f  the  world,  But  here,  I  presume,  you  thought' 
;  would  be  a  breach  of  friendship  to  lose  one 
loment  in  consulting  your  understanding ;  as  if 
n  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a  mil- 
iary coup  de  OToin,  where  a  brave  man  has  no 
ules  to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage, 
'ouohed  with  your  generosity,  I  freely  forgive 
he  excesses  into  which  it  has  led  you ;  and,  far 
rom  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
onsidering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  deco- 
um,  you  have  heaped  upon  me  rather  toq  liber- 
Uy,  I  place  them  to  the  account  of  an  honest, 
nrefleoting  indignation,  in  which  your  cooler 
idgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern, 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given 
our  name  to  the  public,  andj  if  it  were  a  proof 
f  any  thingbut spirit,  I  should  have  thought  my- 
elf  bound  to  follow  your  example.  I  should  have 
oped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  some  au- 
hority  with  it,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little 
veight  or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives 
ven  from  the  respectable  signature  of  Sir  Will- 
am  Draper .° 


'  Dated  February  7,  1769.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
;ive  the  letters  of  Sir  William  Draper,  since  their 
ontents  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  re- 
tires, and  oar  present  concern  is  not  with  the  inerits 
if  the  controversy,  but  the  peculiarities  of  Junius  as 
I  writer. 

'  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
irief  sketch  of  .Sir  William  Draper's  life  by  a  con- 
emporary : 

"  Sir  WilliatD,  as  ^  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton 
aid  King's  College,  Cambridge,  bat  he  chose  the 
iword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked  with 
hose  famous  warriors,  Olive  and  Lawrence.  In 
.761  he  acted  at  Belleisle  as  a  brigadier.  In  1762 
le  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered  Manilla, 
which  place  was  saved  from,  plauder  by  the  prom- 
se  of  a  ransom  of  i;i,0O0,O0O,'that  was  never  paid, 
ais  first  appearance  as  an  able  writer  was  in  bis 
ilearrefatation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court 
;o  the  payment  of  that  ransom.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regi- 
ment of  foot,  which  he  resigned  to  Colonel  Gisborne 
For  his  half  pay  of  £200  Irish.    This  common  trans- 


You  begiti  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writ- 
ers, saoh  as  I  am,  are  the  real  cause  ,of  all  the 
public  evils  we  complain  of.  And  do  you  really 
think.  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen  of  a 
pblitical  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  import- 
ant effects  ?  A  little  calm  reflection  might  have 
shown  you  that  national  calamities  do  not  arbe 
t  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real  character 
and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported 
your  assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the 
present  ministry  are  unquestionably  the  best  and 
fingfttesi  characters  offlie  kingdom;  and  that,  if 
the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been  alienated, 
if  Corsica  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if 
commerce  languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threat- 
eiied  with  *  new  debt,  and, your  own  Manilla 
ransom  most  dishonorably  given  up,  it  has  all 
been  owing  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
who  will  not  sufler  the  best  and  brightest  of 
characters  {meaning  still  the  present  ministry) 
to  take  a  single  right  step  for  the  honor  or  in- 
terest of  the  nation.'     But  it  seems  you  were  a 


action  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir 
William  had  scarcely  closed  his  contest  with  that 
formidable  opponent,  when  he  had  the  misfertnne  to 
lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  pf  September, 
1769.  Ashe  was  foiled,,  he  was  no  doubt  mortified ; 
and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year,  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  American  colonies,  which  had  now  be- 
come objects  of  notice  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  ar- 
rived at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1770; 
and,  traveling  northward,  he  ariivedi'dping  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  received 
with  that  hospitality  which  she  always  paid  to  stran- 
gers, and  with  the  attentions  that  were  dae  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor.  From  Maryland  Sir  Will- 
iam passed  on  to  New  York,  where  he  married  Miss 
De  Lancey,  a. lady  of  great  connections  there,  and 
agreeable  endowments,  who  died  in  1778,  leaving 
him  a  daughter.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  Lien- 
tenant  Governorof  Minorca — a  trust  which,  however 
discharged,  ended  unhappily.  He  died  at  Bath,  on 
the  8th  Of  January,  1787!" 

^  A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary 
on  two  of  the  points  here  mentioned. 

The  Corsicans  had  risen  against  their  former  inas- 
ters  and  oppressors,  the  Genoese,  and,  through  the 
bravery  and  conduct  of  their  leader.  General  Paoli, 
bad  nearly  recovered  their  liberties-  Genoa  now 
called  in  the  aid  of  France,  and  finally  sold  her  the 
island-  Pablto  sentiment  in  England  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Corsicans ;  and  the  general.feeling 
was  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  England  ought  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  France  from  being  aggrand- 
ized at  the  expense  of  the  Corsicans.    Instead  of 
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little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  con- 
science insinuated  to  you  that  it  -vrould  be  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  characters  of  Grafton,  North, 
Hillsborough,  Weymouth,  and  Mansfield  to  shift 
for  themselves ;  and  truly,  Sir  William,  the  part 
you  have  undertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you 
are  equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Grwiby's  courage, 
we  are  yet  to  learn  in  what  articles  of  military 
^owledge  Nature  has  been  so  very  liberal  to  his 
mind.  'If  you  have  served  with  him,  you,  ought 
to  have  pointed  put  some  instances  x>f  able  disr 
position  and  well-concerted  enterprise,  whiph 
might  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  capacity  as  a 
general.  It  is  you,  Sir  William,  who  make  your 
friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications  which 
Nature  never  intended,  hini  to  wear. 

You  say,  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honor 
in  the  field.  Is  the  ordnance  nothing?  Are 
the  Blues  nothing  ?  Is  the ,  command  of  the 
army,  with  all  the  patronage  aqnexed  to  it,  noth- 
ing ?  Where  he  got  these  nothings  I  know  not ; 
but  you,  at  least,  ough^  to  have  told  us  where 
he  deserved  them. 

As  to  bis'bounty,  compassion,  &o.j  it  wpuld 
have  been  but  little  to  the  purpose,  though  yaii 
had  proved  all  that  you  have  asserted.  I  meddle 
with  nothing  but  his  character  as  Commandei'^ 
in-chief;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  base- 
ness of  selling  commissions,  I  still  assert  that  his 
military  cares  have  never  extended  beyond  the 
disposal  of  vacancies ;  and  I  am  justified  by  the 
complaints  of  the  whole  army,  when  I  say  that, 
in  this^  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  par- 
liamentary interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his 
immediate  dependents.  As  to  his  servile  sub- 
mission to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  me  ask, 
whether  he  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  the  whole 
army  when  he  sufiered  Sir  Jefiery  Amherst  to 
be  sacrificed  ?  and  what  share  he  had  in  recall- 
ing that  ofiicer  to  the  service  ?*     Did  he  not  be- 


this,  the  Grafton  ministry  had  decided  three  months 
before  to  give  her  op,  and  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion were  indignant  at  this  decision. 

In  respect  to  the  Manilla  ransom,  it  b^s  already 
been  stated,  that  the  Spanish  court,  in  their  asaal 
spirit,  had  endeavored  to  evade  the  debt.  Year  af- 
ter year  had  been  spent,  in  fruitless  negotiations, 
when  the  decided  tone  recommended  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham would  have  at  once  sectored  payment.  The  na- 
tion felt  disgraced  by  this  tame  endurance.  Sir  Will- 
iam Draper  was  indeed  rewarded  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath, whose  "blushing  ribbon"  is  go  stingingly 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  this  letter.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  pecuniary  emolaments  here  mentioned. 
But  all  this  was  considered  by  many  as  mere  favor- 
itism, and  the  reward  of  his  silence ;  for  Admiral 
Cornish,  who  commanded  the  fleet  hi  that  expedi- 
tion, together  with  the  inferior  officers  and  troops, 
was  left  to  languish  and  die  without  redress. 

*  Sir  Jeifery  Amherst  was  a  favorite  general  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  coQducted  most  of  his  great  en- 
terprises in  America.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
oSice  of  Governor  of  Virginia,  but  was  abtuptly  dis- 
placed in  1786,  through  the  interposition  of  Hillsbor- 
CBgh,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Chat- 
ilim.    He  was,  however,  speedily  raised  to  a  high- 


tray  the  just  interest  of  the  army  in  permitting 
Lord  Percy,  to  have  a  tegiment?  and  does  he 
not  at  this  moment  give  up  all  character  and 
dignity  as  a  gentleman,  in  receding  from  his  own 
repeated  declaratipns  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed. 
You  candidly  admit  (hat  he  often  makes  such 
promises  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and 
that  no  man  is  more  assiduous  to  provide  for  his 
relations  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not  urge 
the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  careless,  disinterested  spirit  is  no 
part  of  his  character ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  remembered  that  I  never  descend- 
ed to  the  indecency  of  inquiring  into  his  convivial 
hours..  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  represent  your  friepd  in  the  charac- 
ter of  s.  drunken  landlord,  who.deals  out  his  prom- 
ises as  liberally  as  his  liquor,  and  will  sufier  no 
man  to  leave  his  table  either  sorrowful  or  sober. 
None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must  frequent- 
ly have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful 
moments,  could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army, 
is  indeed  the  most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you,  Sir  William,  that  in  this  article  your 
first  f^ct  is  false  f  and  as  there  is  nothing  more 
painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct-contradiction 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  I  could  wish 
that,  in  your  future  publicatipns,  you  would  pay 
a  greater  attention  to  the  truth  of  your  premises, 
before  you  sufler  your  genius  to  hurry  you,  to  a 
conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  deliver  the 
army  (which  you,  in  classical  language,  are 
pleased  to  call  a  Palladium)  into  Lord  Grauby's 
hands.  It  was  taken  from  him,,  much  against 
his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 
Lord  Granby  was  Coramander-in-ohief.  As  to 
the  state  of  the  army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  you  have  received  your  intelligence.  Was 
it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat  at 
Clifton  ?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals 
comprehend  only  a  few  regiments  in  Englemd, 
which,  as  they  are  immediately  under  the  royal 
inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable  order. 
But  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, to  say  nothing  of  a  whole  army  absolutely 
ruined  in  Ireland  ?  Inquire  a  little  into  facts. 
Sir  William,  before  you  publish  your  next  pane- 
gyric upon  Lord  Granby,  and  believe  me  you  will 
find  there  is  a  fault  at  head-quarters^  which  even 
the  acknowledged  car.^  and  abilities  of  the  Adju- 
tant General  [General  Harvey]  can  not  correct. 


er  station  in  the  army,  through  the  determined  in- 
terposition of  his  friends,  but  not  (as  Junius  inti- 
mates) through  that  of  Lord  Granby. 

In  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it  wa4  bitterly  com- 
plained of  in  the  army  that  he  should,  receive  a  regi- 
ment "  plainly  by  way  of  pension  to  the  noble,  dis- 
interested house  of  Percy,"  for  their  support  of  the 
ministry,  while  the  most  meritorioas  officers  were 
passed  over  in  neglect,  and  suffered,  after  years  of 
arduous  service,  to  languish  in  want.' 

'  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  afoot  is  false,  but 
rather  the  statement  which  affirms  it.. 
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JUNIUS 


Permit  me  now,  Sir  Williami^to  address  my- 
self personally  to  yon,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the 
honor  of  your  correspondence.  Tou  are  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  notice ;  and  it  may  be  of 
consequence  even  to  Lord  Granby  to  have  it  de- 
ternrined,  whether  or  no  the  man,  who  has  praised 
him  so  lavishly,  be  himself  deserving  of  praise. 
When  you  returned  to  Europe,  you  zealously 
undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army,  by 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had 
been  established.  You  complained,  you  threat- 
ened, you  even  appealed  to  the  public  in  print. 
By  what  accident  did  it  happen  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  bu-stle,  and  all  these  clamors  for 
justice  to  your  injured  troops,  thai  name  of  the 
Manilla  ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  pro- 
found, and^  since  that  timCj  an  uninterrupted  si- 
lence ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives 
to  you  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honpr 
to  desert  and  betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers?  Was  it  that  blushing  ribbon,  which  is 
now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person  ?  Or 
was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterward  (a 
thing  unprecedented  among  soldiers)  sold  to 
Colonel  Gisborne  ?  Or  was  it  that  government 
[of  Yarmouth],  the  full  pay  of|  vrhioh  you  are 
contented  to  hold,  with  thp  half-pay  of  an  Iqsh 
colonel  ?  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not 
very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to  intrude  your- 
self, unthought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public  ?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  directed  to  another  regi- 
ment, which  you  may  again  dispose  of  on  the 
sanie  hohorable  terms?  We  know  your  pru- 
dence, Sir  William,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  stop 
your  preferment.  Junius. 


Sir  William  Draper,  in  reply  to  this  Letter, 
said,  conoeriiing  Lord  Granby,  "  My  friend's  po- 
litical engagements  I  know  not,  so  can  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  consist- 
ency."    He  does,  however,  reassert  "his  mili- 


tary skill  arid  capacity."'  As  to  the  Manilla 
ransom,  he  says 'that  he  had  complained,  and 
even  appealed  to  the  public,  but  his  efforts  with 
the  ministry  were  in  vaiit.  "  Some  were  ingen- 
uous  enough  tb  own  that  they  could  not  think 
of  involving  this  distressed  nation  into  another 
war  for  our  private  concerns.  In  short,  our 
rights,  for  the  present,  are  sacrificed  to  national 
convenience ;  and  I  mUst  confess  that,  although 
I  may  lose  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
their  acquiescence  to  this  breach  of  fsiith  in  the 
Spaniards,  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  to  tem- 
porize, considering  the  critical  situation  of  this 
countiry,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  in- 
fused by  anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  vnit- 
ers." 

His  pecuniary  transactions  he  es^plained  in  a 
manner  which  ought  to  have  satisfied  any  can- 
did mind,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
dishonest  or  dishonorable.  As  to  his  being  re- 
warded with  office  and  preferment,  while' his 
companions  in  arms  were  neglected,  this  was 
certainly  not  to  be  iniputed  to  him  as' a  crime, 
since  his  services  merited  all  he  received.  Still, 
he  may^  on  this  account,  have  been  more  will- 
ing (as  Junius  insinuated)  to  remain  quiet.  He 
closed  his  second  letter  thus :  "  Junius  makes 
much  and  frequent  use  6f  interrogations :  they 
are  arms  that  may  be  easily  turned  against  him- 
self. I  could,  by  malicious  interrogation,  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  king- 
dom. I  could  take  the  Decalogue,  and  say  to 
one  man,  '  Did  you  never  steal  ?'  to  the  next, 
'  Did  you  never  commit  murder  ?'  and  to  Junins 
himself,  who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to 
the  rack, " '  Did  you  never  bear  false  'witness 
against  thy  neighbor  ?'  Junius  must  easily  see, 
that  unless  he  affirms  to  the  contrary  in  his  real 
name,  some  people,  who  may'  be  as  ignorant  of 
him  )as  I  am,  will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  hav- 
ing deviated  a  little"  from  the  truth  j  therefore  let 
Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bitp  against 
a  file;  cease,  viper  !" 


LETTER 

TO  SIR  WJLLIAM  DRAPER,  KNIGflT  OF  THE  BATH.1 


SiE, — An  academical  education  has  given  you 
an  unlimited  command  over  the  most  beautiful 
figures,  of  speech.  Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and 
vipers  daioe  through  your  letters  in  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  Thesfe  are  the  gloomy 
companions  of  a  disturbed  imagination — ithe  mel- 
ancholy madness  of  poetry  without  the  inspira- 
tion. I  will  not  contend-  with  you  in  point  of 
composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William, 
and,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  With 
almost  as  -much  purity  as  English.  Suffer  me, 
then,  for  I  am  a  plain' unlettered  man,  to  continue 
that  style  of  interrogation  which  sijits  my  capac- 
ity, and  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  qf 


'  Dated  March  3, 1769.    This  was  the  lo  Trium- 
phe  of  .Tnniiis  in  closing  the  correspondence. 


your^  answers,  you  ought  to  have  no  objection. 
Even  Mr.  Bingley  promises  to  answer,  if  put  to 
the  torture.'' 

Do  you  theh  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask 
a  most  virtuous  man  whether  he  ever  committed 
theft,  or  murder,  it  would  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind  ?  Such  a  question  might  perhaps  discom- 
pose the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  butjf  believe  it 


'  This  man  was  a  bookseller,  who  had  been  subpoe- 
naed by  the  government  in  thecase  of 'W'ilkes.  For 
some  reason,  he  refiised  tO'ans  war  the  questions  put 
by  either  party,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stao^ 
of  both,  by  declaring  under  oath  that  he  Would  never 
ansvfer  XLtitWput  to  thetortwre.  He  was  imprisoned 
3  number  of  months  for  contempt  of  court,  and  at  laft 
released." 


TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPER. 
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would  littla  affect  the  tranquillity  of  his  con- 
science. Examine  your -own  breast,  Sir  Will- 
iam, and  yon  will  discaver  that  reproaches  and 
inquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict  either  the  nian 
of  unblemished  integrityj  or  the  abandoned  prof- 
ligate. It  is  the  middle,  compound  character 
which  alone  is  vulnerable  :  the  man  who,  with- 
out firmness  enough  to  avoid  a  dishonorable  ac- 
tion, has  feeling  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  the  hint  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
shall  take  an  opportunity  of  applying,  it  to  some 
of  your  most  virtuom  friends  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament. 

you  seem  to  have  dropped  the  affair  of  your 
regfineht ;  so  let  it  rest.  When  yoii  are  appoint- 
fcd  to  another,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  -sell  it, 
either  for  a  gross  sum,  or  for  any  annuity  upon 
lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really,  Sir  William,  I  am 
not  your  enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with 
you)  that  you  have  been  able  to  clear  yourself 
of  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  highest 
indiscretion.  You  say  that  your  half  pay  was 
^iven  yoa  by  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  singularity  of  uniting  in  your  own  per- 
son two  sorts  of  provision,  which,  in  their  own 
nature,  and  in  all  military  and  parliamentary 
views,  are  incompatible  j  but  I  call  upon  you  to 
justify  that  declaration,  wherein  you  charge  your 
prince  with  having  done  an  act  in  your  favor  no- 
toriously against  law.  The  half  pay,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  England,  is  appropriated  by  Par- 
liament ;  and'  if  it  be  given  to  persona  who,  like 
yoUj'are/le'gally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a 
breach  of  law.  It  would  have  been  more  decent 
in  yoii  to  have  called  this  dishonorable  transac- 
tion by  its  true  name ;  a  job  to  accommodate  two 
persons,  by  particular  interest  and  management 
at  the  Castle.  What  sense  must  government 
have  had  of  your  services,  when  the  rewards 
they  have  given  you  are  only  a  disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now.  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave 
of  you  forever.  Motives,  very  different  from  any 
apprehension  of  your  resentment,  make  it  im- 
possible you  should  ever  know  me.     Irj  truth, 


you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted 
to  me.  From  the  lessons  I  have  given,  you  may 
collect  a  profitable  instruction  for  your  future 
life.  They  will  either  teach  you  so  to  regulate 
your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  most  ma- 
licious inquiries  at^eflanCe,  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teaoh  you  prudence  enough  not 
to  attract  the  public  attention  to  a  character 
which  will  only  p£^  without  censure  when  it 
passes  without  observation.  Junius. 

Junius' added  the  following  note  when  the  let- 
ters were  collected  into  a  volunje,  after  the  death 
of  the  Marquess  of  Granby  : 

''  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  it 
was  signified  to  Sir  William  Draper,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Grijanby,  that  he  should  desist  from 
vrriting  in  his  Lordship's  defense.  Sir  William 
Draper  certainly  drew  Junius  forward  to  say 
more  of  LcH-d-Granby's  character  than  he  orig- 
inally intended.  He  was  reduced  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  either  .being ,  totally  silenced,  or  of  sup- 
porting his  first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William 
had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  t^his  dilemma,  or  to 
call  upon  hinji  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  at- 
tack on  his  side,  are  questions  submitted  to  the 
caudor  of  the  public.  The  death  of  Lord  Gran- 
by was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly 
owed  some  compensations  to  the  public,  and 
seemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them. 
In  private  life,  he  was  unquestionably  that  good 
map,  who,  for  the  interest  of  his  country,-  ought 
to  have  been  a  great  one.,  fBonum  virum  fa- 
cile dixeris  ;  magnum  Ubentei?.'?'  I  never,  spoke 
of  him  with  resentment.  .  His  mistakes  in  public 
conduct  did  not  arise-  either  from  want  of  senti- 
ment or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from 
the  difficulty  of  saying  No !  to  the  bad  people  who 
surrounded  him.  .  As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of 
Lord  Granby.  should  remember,  that  he  himself 
thought  proper  to  condemn;  retrait,  and  disavow, 
by  a  most  solemn  declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapproba-  ' 
tion  of  the  public."-* 


LETTER 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.i 
Mt  Lord,^ — If  the  measures  in   which  you   have  been-  ipost  successful  had  been  supported 


'  "Yon  woald  readily  call  him  a  good  man,  and  be 
glad  to  call  him  a  great  one." 
•  *  This  refers  to  the  change  of  Lord  Granby's 
views  and  feelings  after  Lord  Chatham's  speech  of 
January  9th;  1770 :  see  page  114.  As  already  stated, 
page  114,  he  withdrew  from  the  Xhike  of  Grafton's 
administration,  apologizing  for  the  vote  he  had  given 
for  seating  Colonel  Luttrell  in  the  House,  deploring 
it  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life. 

'  Dated  May  aoth,  1769.  This,  like  the  first  letter, 
has  great  regalarity  of  structure.  It^begins  with  an 
artful  apology  for  its  bitterness,  representing  the 
Duke  as  utterly  incorrigible;  as  having  such  a:  reli- 
aoce  on  his  purchased  majority  in  Parliament,  and 


such  audacity  in,  vice,  as  made  him  treat  with  con- 
tempt all  endeavor^  for  his  good,  and  left  room  only 
for  the  writer  "  to  consider  his  character  and  con- 
duct as. a  suhject  of  curious  speculatidn."  Junius 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of,  (1.)  The  stain  which  rested 
on  the  Duke's  descent,  and  his  resemblance  to  his  re- 
futed ancestors.  (2.)  His  education  underLord  Ghat- 
ham,  and  his  early  desertion  of  his  patron  and  of  all 
others  who  had  ever  confided  in  him.  ,  (3.)  His  man- 
agement under  the  third  minisbT!  of  Chatham,  to  en- 
gross power  and,influenoe  by  a  union  with  the  Duke 
of  Pedford  and  a  mamage  into  his  family.  (4.)  His 
supposed  design,  by  this  union,  to  obtain,  the  mastery 
of  the  closet,  and  take  the  place  of  the  Favorite.    (5.) 


1S2 


JUNIUS 


by  any  toleifable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
should  }isWe  thought  my  time  not  ill  employed 
in  continuing  to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  min- 
ister, and  stating  it  fairly  to  the  public.  But 
when  I  see  questions  of  the  first  national  im- 
portance carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  Constitution  openly  violated 
withput  argument  or  decency,  I  confess  Igive  up 
theoause  in  despair.  The  meanest  of  your  pred- 
ecessors had  abilities  sufficient  to  give  a  color  to 
their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people',  they  did  not  dare  to  oflfer  a  direct  in- 
sult to  their  understanding  j  and,  in  former  times, 
the  most  venal  Parliamerits  made  it  a  condition, 
in  their  bargain  with  the  minister,  that  he  should 
furnish  them  with  some  plausjible,  pretenses  for 
selling  their  country  and  themselves.  You  hayb 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious 
system  of  gS^rnment  and  logic.  You  neither 
address  yot^elf  to  the  passions  lior  to  the  un- 
derstanding, but  simply  to  the  touch.  Yon  ap- 
ply^urself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your 
friends,  wHo,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  Parliament, 
never  enter  heartily  into  a  debate  until  they  have 
divided.'  f       ■ 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  all"  Idle  views  of 
amendment  to  youT  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  let  me^be  permitted  to  consider  your 
character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both 
which  distinguishes  you  not  only  frorn  allr  other 
ministers,  but  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you 
do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  yon  should  never 
do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo- 
lence and  your  activity  have  been  equally  mis- 
applied, T)ut  that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  the  genius  of  your  life,  should 
have  carried  you  through  every  possible  (i&ange 
and  contradiction  of  conduct,  without  the  mo- 
mentary imputatioB  or  color  of  3,  virtue ;  and 
that  the  wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency,  should 
never  once  have  betrayed  you  into  a  wise  or 
honorable  action.  This,-!' own,  gives  an  air  of 
singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  Iqpk  back  together  to  a 
scene,  in  which  a  mind  like  yours  will  find  noth- 
ing to  repent  of.  Let  us  try,  my  Lord,  how  well 
you  have  supported  the  various  relations  in  which 
you  stood,  to  youi  sovereign,  your  country;  your 
friends,  and  yourself.     Give  us,  if  it  bg  possible. 


Hisfluctaatingpolicy  in  respect  to  America.  ,(6.)  His 
betrayal  of  the  Corsicans  into  the  hands  of  France, 
and  his  permitting  the  French  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  Turkish  Divan.  (7.)  His  alienating  the 
affections  of  the  people  fijom  the  King  by  his  home 
administration,  "sometimes  allowing  the  law's  to 
be  scandaloasly  relaxed,  and  sornetimes  violently 
stretched  beyond  their  tone!"'  He  oonoludes  by 
telling  the  Duke,  as  the  only  hope  of  his  being  ren- 
dered useful  to  mankind,  "  I  mean  to  make  you  a 
negative  itstruetoT  to  your  successors  forever." 

'  About  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  Court  Cal- 
endar, oneJmndred  and  ninet^-tHio  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  places  under  government, 
and  were  thus  held  in  absolute  subservieiioy  to  the 
minister ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  direct  use  of 
money  alladed  to  above.  i 


some  excuse  to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for 
submitting  to  your  administration.  If  not  the 
abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the  integrity 
of  ii  patriot,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  show  us, 
at  least,  the  ^firmness  of  a  man.  ,  For  the  sake  of 
your  mistress,  the  lover  shall  be  spared.  I  wiD 
not  lead  her  into  public,  as  you  have  done,  nor 
will  I  insnlljk  the  memory  of  departed  beauty. 
Her  sejc,  which  alone  made  her  amiable  in  your 
eyes,, makes  her  respectable  in  mine.' 

The  character  I  <3f -the  reputed  ancestors  of 
some  men  has  made  it  possible  for  their  de- 
scendants to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme,  without 
being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace,Lfor 
instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  's&f  vime, 
even  to  their  legititrtate  posterity ;  and  you  may 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  whioli  heraldry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you. 
You  have  better  proofs  of  ;your  descent,  toy  Lord, 
than  the  register  of  a  marriage,  or  a*iy  trouble- 
some inheritance  of  reputation.  There  are  some 
hereditary  strokes  of  character,  by  which  a  fam- 
ily may  be  as  clearly  (Mstlnguished  as  by  the 
blackest  features  in  the  human  face.  Charles 
the  First  lived  and  died  a  hypocrite.'  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  sort,  and 
should  have  died  %pon  the  same  scaffold.  At 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different 
characters  happily  revived  and  blended  in  your 
Grace.  Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  prof, 
lig^te  without  gayety,  you  live  like  Charles  the 
Second,  without  being  an  amiable  companion, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did, 
jirithout  the  reputation  of  a  martyr.* 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with 
credit  in  those  schools  in  which  the  English  no- 
bility are  formed  to  virtue,  when  you  were  in- 
troduced to  Lord  Chatham's  protection,  From 
N'ewmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he 
gave  you,  to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity, 


^  The  Duke  of  Grrafton  had  outrag'ed  public  decen- 
cy a  few  months  before,  by  appearing  openly  with 
his  mistress.  Miss  Parsons,  in  places  of  general  re- 
sort and  amusement.  Janins  attacked  him,  on  the 
subject  at  that  time  (though  not  under  his  present 
signature),  remarking  ironically, "  'You  have  exceed- 
ed my  warmest  expectations.  '  I  did  not  think  you 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  '  lovely  Thais'  at  the  Opera 
House,  of  sitting  a  whole  night  by  her  side,  of  call- 
ing for  her  carriage  yourself,  and  of  leading  her  to  it 
through  a  crowd  of  the  first  men  and  women  in  this 
kingdom.  To  a  mind  like  yours,  such  an  outrage  to 
your  wife,  such  a  triumph  over  decency.  Such  an  in- 
sult to  the  company,  must  have  afforded  {h6  highest 
gratification.  It  was,  I  presume,  your  novissitna  vo- 
Iwptas,"  Junius  very  dexterously  throws  in  this 
mention  of  the  Dnke  of  Grafton's  dissolute  habits  to 
introduce  the  next  paragraph,  which  traces  his  ori- 
gin from  the  most  debauched  of  English  monarchs. 

»  The  first  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  present  Duke  a  great-grandchild 
of  that  debauched  monarch.  This  reference  to  the 
fact  was  of  itself  sufficiently  mortifying;  bat  it  de- 
rives doable  severity  from'  the  ingenious  tarn  by 
which  the  discordant  qualities  of  bis  tv^o  royal  an- 
cestors are  made  to  meet  and  mingle  in  the  person 
of  his  Grace. 
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which  young  men  usually  set  out  ■with,  and  sel- 
dom preserve ;  grave  and  plausible  enough  to  be 
thought  fit  for  business ;  too  young  for  treach- 
ery;  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising 
expectations.  i.Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest 
object  of  your  political  wonder  arid  attachment ; 
yet,  you  deserted  him,  upon  the  first  hopes  that 
offered  of  an  equal  share  of  powei!**ith  Lord 
Rockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
first  negotiation  failed,  and  when  the  Favorite 
was  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  you  saved  him,, 
by  joining'with  an  administration,  in  which  Lord 
Chatham  had  refused  to  engage.*  Still,  how- 
ever,,he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  ex- 
plain to  the  world  why  you>  consented  to  act 
without  him,  or  why;  after  uniting  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  yoii  deserted  and  betrayed  him. 
You  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to 
satisfy  your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr. 
Wilkesj  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  party, 
had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  have 
since  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  your  present 
plenitude  of  power ;  yet,  I  think,  Lord  Chatham 
has  less  reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as 
for  Mr.Wilkes,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  his  life  that  you  should  have  so  niany 
compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  your 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your<  gracious  mas- 
ter understands  your  character,  and  makes  you 
a  persecutor,  because  you  have  been  a  friend.'' 

Ltord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration 
upon  principles  which  you  certainly  eonoiirred 
in,  or  you  could  never  have  been  plaeed  at  the 
heall  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting  those  prin- 
ciples, and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  sup- 
ported in  the  closet,  ybu  soon  forced  him  to  leave 


5  See  on  this  subject  the  sketch  of  LordChatham's 
life,  p.  66.  The  Dnke  of  ©rafton  had  been  the  pro- 
teg^  and  adherent  of  bis  Lordship ;  but  he  joined 
tb&  administration  of  Loi-d'  Bockingham  in  1765,  as 
Secretary  of  State.,  while  Chatham  declared  to  the 
House  that  he  could  not  give  bis  confidence  or  sup= 
port'  to  the  new  ministers.  ^  Still,  he  stated  in '  the 
same  speech  that ''  some  of  them  asked  his  opinion 
before  they  accepted,  and  that  he  advised  them  to 
dp  it."  The  Duke  of  Grafton  may  have  been  one  of 
the  number,  and  in -that  case,  the  present  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  Junius  perverts  facts 
for  the  sake  of  wounding  an  adversary. 

'  Cooke,  speaking  of  this  period  in  bis  History  of 
Party,  voL-iii.,  103,  says,  "  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
present  premier,  although  still  a  young  man,  had 
passed  through  several  shades  of  politics.  Daring 
the  straggle  upon  the  subject  of  general  warrants, 
he  had  strfenuously  supported  Wilfces ;  and  he  had, 
since  that  time,  repeated  his  assurances  of  protec- 
tion and  friendship.  When  placed  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  had-,  through  his 
own  brother,  conveyed  a  similar  message  to  the  im- 
patient democrat,  who,  inflated  with  hope,  returned 
to  Rngland  to  receive  bis  pardon.  He  found,  how- 
ever, upon  his  arrival,  that  nothing  was  intended  in 
his  favor.'  He  revenged  himself  by  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  severe  letter  to  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  tax- 
ing him  with  faithlessness  and  prevarication ;  and 
he  returned  in  bitter  disappointment  to  his  exile  and 
his  poverty.'' 


you  to  yourself,  and  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
an  administration  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
credit  of  it.'  You  had  then  a  prospect  of  friend- 
ships better  suited  to  your  genius,  and  more 
likely  to  fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the 
point  on  which  every. rake  is  stationary  at  last ; 
and  truly,  my  Lord,  yoa  may  well  be  weary  of 
the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you., have  now 
fairly  traveled  tKroug,^  every  sign  in  the  political 
zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion  in  which  yoh^  stung 
Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Virgin  in  the. 
house  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  think  that 
you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  frailty 
of  nuptial  engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a 
friendship  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  might  have 
been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspicious  marriage 
of  your  late  Eoehess  with  hisnephew.  But  ties 
of  this  tended  nature  can  not  bB  drawn  too  close; 
and  it  may  possibly  be  a ,  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  ambition,  after  making  her  an  holiest 
woman,  to  work  a  miracle  of  the  same  sort  upon 
your  Grace.  .Tfhis  worthy  nobleman  has  long 
dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  l9.rge  con- 
sumption of  it  in  his  own  family:  and  in  the  way 
of  traffic,  I  dare .  say,  he  has  bought  and  sold 
more  than  half  the  representative  integrity  of 
the  nation.' 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  jmpradent. 
The  favor  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity. 
You  have  now  a  strength  sufficient  to  command 
the  closet ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  betray  one 
friendship  more,  you  may  set  even  Lord  Bute  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 
remember  what  use  the  Duke  of  Bedford  usually 
makes  of  his  -power ;'  and  our  gracious  sover- 

T  Lord  Chatham  did  ultimately  withdraw  his  name 
for  this  reason,  October,  1768  ;  though  his  previous 
illness  had  prevented  him  from  taking  the  lead  of 
the  government,  and  had  thus  ,given  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  King's ,  favor, 
which  could  be  permanently  secured  only  by  aban- 
doning the  pHnciples  and  friendship  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham. "  ^f 

'  The  facts  here.^ referred  to  betray  a  shalh'eless 
profligacy  in  all  the  parties  concerned.  While  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  parading  his  mistress  before 
the  public  at  the  Opera  House,,his  wife  had  ^n  adul- 
terous connection  with  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  For  this  she  was  divorced, 
and  was  soon  after  married  by  her  paramour,  who 
thns  brought  her  into  the  Bedford  circle,  ilncredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  became  in  a 
short  time  afiianced  to  a  member  of  the  same  circle, 
Miss  Wrottesl^y,  a  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
("a  virgin  of  the,  house  of  BloOmsbury") ;  so  that  Ju- 
nius represents  it  as  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, aftermaking  the  adnltress  "an  honest  woman, 
to  work  a  miracle  of  the  same  sort"  on  her  former 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Grafton !  This  exposure  of 
their  shame  would  have  satisfied  most  persons ;  but 
Junius,  in  the  next  paragraph,  dexterously  turns  the 
whole  to  a  new  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  inflaming  the 
public  mind  againdt  the  minister,  as  designing,  by 
this  connection,  to  "gain  strength  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  closet;"  imputing  to  him  the  unpopular 
friendship  of  Lord  Bute,  and  a  design  to  betray  it! 
9  When  the  Duke  of  Bedfordteoame  minister  in 
1763,  he  forced  the  King,, against  his  wishes  (as  it 
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eign,  I  doubt  not,  rejoices  at  this  first  appear- 
ance of  union  among  his  servants.  His  late 
Majesty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  family 
^nnection  between  his  mitjiisters,  was  relieved 
from  the  oares  of  government.  A  more  active 
prince  may,  perhaps,  observe  with  suspicion,  by 
what  degrees  an  artful  servant  grows  upon  bis 
master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of 
duty  and  attachment  to  tjie  painful,  representa- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  the  royal  service,  and 
soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  humble  insOr 
leno&  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of 
peremptdry  submission.  The  interval  is  care- 
fully employed  in  forming  connections,  creating 
interests,  collecting  a  party,  and  laying  the  foujn- 
dation  of  doubly  marriages,  until  the  deluded 
prince,  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  pros- 
tituted to  his  service,-  and  msignififeant  enough  to 
be  always  dependent  upon  his  pleasure,  finds 
him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  commanded,  and  too 
formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
is  but  the  counterpart  of  your  private  history — 
the  same  inconsistency,  the  saixie  contradictions. 
In  America  we  trace  you,  from  the  first  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act,  on  principles  of  conven- 
ience, to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then 
forwa;rd  to  Lord  Rockingham's  surrender  Of  the 
fact;  then  back  again  t6  Lord  Rockingham's 
declaration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to  taxa- 
tion with  Mr,  Townsend ;  and,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, from  the  gentle  Conway's  undetermined 
discretion,  to  blood  and  compulsion  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.'"  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
simplicity  of  Lord  Noi^th'S  eloquence,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  sessions-you  are  once  more  to  be  pa- 
tron of  America.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
minister,  or  is  it  the  vibration-  of  a  pendulum  ? 
Had  you  no  opinion  of  your  own,  my  Lord  ? 
Or  was  it  the  gratification  of  betraying  every 
party  with  which  you  had  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you 
had  concurred  ? 

Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  re- 
gret from  this  admirable  system  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment :  they  will  find  gratification  enough  in 
the  survey  of  your  domestic  and  foreign  -policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  Lord  ShelburHe,  the 
British  court  had  interposed  with  dignity  and 
firmness,  you  tnow,  my  Lord,  th£ft  Corsica 
would  never  have  been  invaded."     The  French 


was  understood),  to  dismiss  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
brother  of  Lord  Bute.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Was  restored 
as  soon  as  the  Dake  retired ;  and  Junius  here  de- 
scribeB,  in  the  most  graphic  manner.^ftie  way  in 
which  the  same  man  and  his  associates  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  again,  tiH  he  reached  "  the  humble 
insolence  of  dictating  |n  all  the  obsequious  forms  of 
peremptory  submission,"^  as  was  done  to  George  II. 

"  This  is  substantially  true.  "  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton," says  a  well-informed  writer,  "  occasionally  fa-, 
vored  Mr.  Pitt's  opinioni  occasionally  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham's,  and  at  last  sided  with  Charles 
Townsend  in  a  determined  resolution  to  carry  the 
system  of  taxation  into  effect  at  all  hazards." 

"  Lord  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of  ti'oreign  Af- 
fairs, had  instructed  the  English'  embassador  at  the 


saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministry,  and 
were  justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt. 
They  would  probably  have  yielded  in  the  first 
in.stanoe  rather  than  hazard  a  tupture  with  this 
country ; ',  but,  being  once  engaged,  they  can  not 
retreat  without  dishonor.  Common  sense  fore- 
sees consequences  which  have  escaped  your 
Grace's  penetration.  Either  we  sufier  the  French 
to  make  an  acquisition,  the  importance  of  which 
you  have  probably  no  conception  of,  or  we  op- 
pose  them  by  an  underhand  management,  which 
only  disgraces  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without 
answering  any  purpose  of  policy  or  prudence. 
From  secret,  ifldiscreet  assistance,  a  transition 
to  some  more  open;  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable,  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  pi;inoi- 
pals  in  the  war,  and  are  obligfed  to  hazard  every 
thing  for  an  object  which  might  have  originally, 
been  obtained  without  expense  or  danger.  I  am 
not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  North ;  but  this 
I  believe  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you 
have  distributed  to  carry  "the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  or  even  your  secretary's  share  iti  the  last 
subscription,  would  have  kept  the  Turks  at  your 
devotion.''  Was  it  economy,  my  Lord  2  or  did 
the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with 
in  the  British  Senate  make  you  despair  of  cor- 
rupting  the  Divan  ?  Your  friends,  indeed,  have  , 
the  first  claim  upon  your  bounty ;  but  if  five  hund- 
red pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in  pension  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  it  would  not  have  disgraced  you  to 
have  allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of 
the  ppblio." 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs at  home  demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole 
of  your  attention.'.-  Here,  I  confess  you  have  been 
active.  'An  amiable,  aooonaplished  prince  ascends 
the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices,  the 
acclamations  and  united  affections  pf  his  sub- 
jects. The  first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even 
the  odium  of  a  Favorite,  were  not  able  to  shake 
their  attachments.  Your  services,  my  Lord,  have 
been  more  successfiil.  Since  you  were  permit- 
ted to  take  the  lead,  we  have  seen  the  natural 
effects  of  a  system  of  government  at  once,  both 
odious  and  contemptible.  We  have  seen  the 
laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  sometimes 
violently  stretched  beyond  their  tonfe.     We  have 


court  of  France  to  remonsti-ate  in  spirited  terms 
against  the  occupation  of  Corsica  by  the  French. 
But  Grafton  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  disavowed 
the  instructions  of  their  own"  secretary,- and  Lord 
Shelburne  resigned  on  the  21st  of  October,  1768,  un- 
der a  senseof  injui-y. 

M  It  was  the  "policy  of  Great  Britain,  touching 
"  the  politics  of  the  North,"  to  prevent  Russia  from 
being  weakened  by  Turkey  in  the  war  then  exist- 
ing between  them.  French  officers  were  aiding 
the  Turks  and  disciplining  their  troops.  Junius  in- 
timates that  a  small  sum  comparatively  inight  have 
prevented  this,  and  served  not  only  to  curtail  the 
growing  power  of  the  French  in  the  Divan,  hot  to 
have  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the  EngUsh. 

"  Sir  John  Moore  was  ^an  old  Newmarket  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Duke,  who  had  squandered  his 
private  fortune,  and  had  recently  obtained  bam  his 
Grace  a  pension  of  iSOO  a  year. 
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seen  the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted ; 
and,  in  profound  peace,  and  with  an  undisputed 
title,  the  fidelity  of  his  suhjects  brought  by  his 
own  servants  into  public  question.'*  Without 
abilities,  ^resolution,  or  interest,"^  you  have  done, 
more  than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all 
Scotland  at  his  heels. 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious,  perhaps;'  either  for 
present  or  future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to 
be  handed  down  in  these  colors  to  posterity.  You 
have  reason,  to-  flatter  yourself  that  the  memory 
of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
of  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hope^ 


would  be  immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  char- 
acter, I  will  not,  for, the  honbr  of  human  nature, 
suppose  that  you  can  wish  to  have  it  remem- 
bered. The  condition  of  the  present  tirnes  is 
desperate  indeed;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to 
those  who  come  after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's 
office  to  punish,  though  he  can  not  correct.  I 
do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a'ipattern  to  im^ 
itate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and  as  your 
oonduQt  comprehends  every  thing  that  a  wise  or 
honest  minister  should  avoid,  I  mean  to  make 
you  oa  negative  instruction  to  your  successors 
forever. '  '  Jumius. 


LETTER 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE.  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.i 


My  Lord, — ^If  nature  had  given  you  an  un- 
derstanding qualified  to  keep  pace"  with  the  wish- 
es and  principles  of  your  heart,  she  would  have 
made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister 
that  ever  was  employed,  under  a  limited  mon- 
arch, to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a  free  people/ 
When  neither  the  feelings  of  shame,  the  re- 
proached of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  puBish- 
ment,  form  any  bar  to  the  designs  of  a  minister, 
the  people  would  have  too  much  reason  to  la-i 
ment  their  condition,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
resource  in  the  weakness  of  his  understanding. 
We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  ProvideHce,- that  the 
completest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
strangely  united  with  a  confusion  of  the  mind, 
which  counteracts  the  most  favorite ,  principles, 
and  makes  the  same  man  treacherous  without 
art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The 
measures,  for  instance;  in  which  your  Grace's 
activity  has  been  chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were 
"adopt.ed- without  skill,  should  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  more  than  common  dexterity.  But 
truly,  my  Lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross 
as  the  design.  By  one  decisive  step  you  have 
defeated  all  the  arts  of  writing.  You  have  fair- 
ly 9onfounded  the  intrigues  of  Opposition,  and  si- 
leneed  the  clamors  of  faction,  ,  A  dark,  ambig- 
uous system  nught  require  and  furnish  the  ma- 
terials of  ingenious,  illustfation,  and,  in  dotibtfiil 

"  As  the  Kingbeoaine  unpopular  throagh  his  per- 
Becntion  of  Wilkes  and  fqr  other  cau.ses,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  had  made  exertions  to  procure  addresses 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  expressive  of  the 
people's  attachment  to  the;Crown.  In  this  he  sig- 
nally failed,  except  in  Soodand,  and  thus  brought  the 
fidelity  of  his  Majpst/s^sabjects  into  "piiblic  ques- 
tion." 

■  »  Dated  July  8th;i769.  This  Letter  is  directed 
chiefly  to  one  point — the  daring  step  jnst  taken  by 
the  ministry,  of'seating  Mr.  Lnttrell  in  the  iBouso  of 
Commons  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  When  the 
former  had  received  only  29S  votes,  and'  the  latter 
1143  votes,  and  had  been  returned  by  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  as  the  elected  member.  Janihs  doss  pot 
enter  into  the  argument,  for  the  case  was'  too^clear 
to  admit  of  extended  reasoning.  His  object  was  to 
convince  the  King  and'  the  ministry,  that  the  people 
would  not  endure  so  flagrant  an  act  of  violence. 


measures,  the  virulent  exaggeration  of  party  must 
be  employed  to  rquse  and  engage  the  passions 
of  the  people^'  You  have  now  brought  the  merl 
its  iof  your  administration  to  an  issuCj  on  which 
every  Englishman,  of  the  narrowest  capacity, 
may  determine  for  himself  It  is  not  an  alarm 
to  the  passions,  but;  a  calm  appeal  tp  the  judg-, 
ment  <3f  the  people  upon  their  own  most  essential 
interests.  A  more  experiencfed  minister  would 
not  have  hazarded  a  direct  invasion  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  before  he  had  made 
somck  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  such  a  cause  as  yours,  ray  Lord,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  you  have  the  court  at  your 
devotion,  unless  you  can  find  means  to  corrupt 
or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective  body  of 
the  pe9ple  form  that  jury,  and  from  their  decis- 
ion there  is  but  one-  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you  at 
a  crisis  of  suchxdiHioulty  and  danger,  should  long 
.since  have  been  considered.  Judging  truly  of 
your  disposition,  ypu  have  perhaps  mistaken  the 
extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  faith  and  folly 
have  so  long  .been  received  as  synonymous  terms, 
that  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  has  grown 
into  credit,  and  every  villain  fancies  himself  a 
man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  your 
-friends,  my-  Lord,  that  you  have  drawn  some 
hasty  conclusion  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial 
reliance  upon  your  moral  character  has  betrayed 
you  beyond  the  depth  of  your  understanding. 
You  have  now  carried  things  ioo  far  to  retreat. 
You  have  plainly  declared  tq  the  people  what 
they  are  to  exp6ct  from  the  continuance  of  your 
administration.  It  is  time  for  your  Gra'c9to  con- 
sider <rhat  you  also  may  expect  in  return  from 
their  spirit  and  their  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sov- 
ereign to  the  throne,  we  have  seen  a  system  of 
government  which  may  well  be  called  a  reign  of 
experiments.  Parties  of  all  denominations  have 
been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of 
the  ablest  men  iii  this  country  has  been  repeat- 
edly called  fqr  and  rejected ;  and  when  the  royal 
displeasure  has  been  signified  to  a  minister  the 
marks,  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned  to  bis 
abilities  jihd  integrity..   The  tpirit  of  the  Fa- 
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voRiTE  had  some  apparent  influeuoe  upon  every 
administration ;  and  every  set  of  ministers  pre- 
served an  appearance  of  duration  as  long  as  they^ 
submitted  t6  that  influence.^     But  there  were 

'  If  the  reader  *ishpa  to  understand  the  true  stste 
of  parties  at  this  time,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  so 
much  agitated  question  o{ favoritism,  he  will  be  aid- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  the  following  facts : 

William  III.  was  placed  on  tlie  throne  in  'the  rev- 
olution of  1688,  by  a  anion  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies i  and  his  successors  were  held  there  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  by  the  same  power.  Hence 
the  government  of  the  country  "on  Kevolntion  prin- 
ciples," so  often  spoken  of,  was  really,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  government  of  the  King^ himself  as  well 
as  the  country,  by  a  union. of  these  families  power- 
ful enough  to  control  Parliament.  Junius  has.  very 
graphical^  desci'ibed,^in  the  preceding  Letter,  the 
process  by  which  George  II.,  'Sunder  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  a  GonneQtion  between  his  ministers,  was 
relieved  of  the  cares  of  gtyiMrnment^'  When  George 
in.  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  break 
away  froni  these  shackles',  and  to  rule  acbordi/ig  to 
his  own  views  and  feelings,  selecting  such  men  from 
all  parties  as  he  considered  best  fitted  to  adminis- 
ter the  government.  If  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
That  greaf  statesman,  by  the  splendor  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  unbounded  influence  with  the  body  of 
the  people,  might  have  raised  up  a  couhterpoise 
against  the  weight  of  those  great  family  combina- 
tions in  the  peerage.  But  George  III.  disliked  the 
Great'  Commoner,  and  had  no  resource  but  his  ear- 
ly friend,  Lord  Bute.  But  tbi^  nobl.emah  had  nei- 
ther the  abilities  nor  the  political  influence  which 
were  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
schemed  As  a  Scotchman,  particularly,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  bitterest  jealousy  of  the  English. 
After  a  brief  effort  to  administer  the  govemment,  he 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Still,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  suspicioh^that  he. maintained  an  undue 
inflaence  over  the  King  by  ^ecret  advice  and  inter- 
course. It  seems  now  to  be  settled,  however,  that 
such  was  not  the  fact.  The  complaint  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  rple  as  Fe/ooHte,iB  now  admitted  to  have 
been  chiefly  or  wholly  unfounded.  But  the  King, 
if  he  persevefed  in  his  plan,  must  have  some  agents 
and  advisers.  Hence,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
Burke,  inhis  celebrated  pamphlet  entitled  Thoag;hts 
on  the  Present  Discontents,  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lar organization-,  a  '*  cabinet  behind  the  throne,'* 
which  overruled  the  measures  of  the  ostensible  min- 
istry. Such,  substantially,  were  the  views  of  Ju- 
nius, though  he  chose  to  give  prominence  to  Lord 
Bute  as  most  hated  by  the  people.  He  represents 
one  ministry  after  another  to  have  been  sacnficed 
through  the  influence  of  his  Lordship.  He  treats 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  the  willing  tool  of  this  sys- 
tem of  favoritism.  All  this  was , greatly  exagger- 
ated. Private  influence  did  probably  exist  to  a  lim- 
ited extent;  but  the  King's  frequent  changes  of 
ministers  refeulted  partly  from  personal  disgust,  and 
partly  from  his  inability  to  carry  on  the  govemment 
without  calling  in  new  strength.  The  great  Whig 
families,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  indignant  at  these 
attempts  of  the  King  to  free  himself  from  their  con- 
trol. Junius  represented  the  feelings  of  these  men ; 
and  there  was  much  less  of  real  pjitriotism  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  King  than  he  pretends.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle for  pow,er.  "There  Were. many,"  says'  an  able 
writer,  "  among  the  Whig  party,  who  rejoiced  at  the 


certain  services  to  be  performed  for  the  Favor- 
ite's security,  or  to  gi-atify  his  resentments, 
which  your  predece.s£^ors  in  office  had  the  wis- 
dom or  the  virtue  not  to  uadertalje.  The  mo; 
ment  this,  refractory  spirit  was  discovered,  their 
disgrace  was  determined.  Lord  Chatham,  Mr. 
GrenVille,  and  Lord  Rockingham  have  success, 
ively  had  the  honor  to  be  dis'rujssed,  for  prefer- 
ring their  duty,  as  servauts  of  the  public,  to  those 
compliances  which  were  expected  from  their 
station.  A  submissive  administration  was  at  last 
gradually  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  par- 
ties, interests,  and  connections ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  find  a  leader  for  these- gallant, 
well-disciplined  troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord, 
for  thou  art  the  man.'  Lord  Bute  found  no  re- 
source of  dependence  or  security,  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities, 
the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Greijvillel  ' 
nor  in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of  Lord 
Rockingham.  His  views  and  situation  required 
a  Creature  void  of  all  these  piroperties;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  reso- 
lution, compositioii,  and  refinement  of  political 
chemistry,  'before  he  happily  arrived  at  the  captii 
mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat  and  in- 
sipid in  youi:  retired  /state,  but,  brought  into  ac. 
tion,  yon  become  vitriol"  again.  Such,  are  the 
extremes  of  altfernate  indolence  or  fury  which 
have  gpverned  your  whole  administration.  Your 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  despeirate,  like  other  honest  servants, 
you  detei'mined  to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in 
the  same  difficulties  with  yourself.  We  owe  it 
to  your  Grace's  well-directed  labors,  that  your 
sovereign  has  been  persuaded  to  douljt  of  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects,  and  the  people,  to  suspect 
the  virtues  of  their  sovereign,  at  a  time  when 
both  were  uhquestionable.  You  have  degraded 
the  royal  dignity  into  a  basS,  dishonorable  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to 
caV'ry,  even  this  last  contemptible  ^riumph  over  a 
private  man,  ■without  the  grossest  yiolation  of 
the.  fundamental  laws  of  the  Constitution  and 


King's  resolute  determination  to  free  himself  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  'the  great  Kevolutioii  fami- 
lies' were  prepared  to  bind  him.  They  felt  that  the. 
reign  of  a  haughty  oligarchy  was  not  merely  degrad. 
ing  to  the  sovereign,  but  .ruinous  to  the  claims  of 
'  new  men*  endowed  with  genius  and  capacity  for 
affairs."  The  King,  however,  had  not  the  requisite 
largeness  or  strength  of  understanding  to  caiTy  oot 
the  'design,  and  he  had  -rejected  the  only  inan  who 
could  have  enabled  him  to  do  it.  He  therefore 
tlirew  himself  intoTJie  hands  of  the  Tories.  But  hii 
quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  the  great  misfortune  of 
his  Ufe.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  law  on  the  points  in  question,,  and  his  ministers 
had  not  the  lionesty  and  flnnnesB  to  set  him,  right 
On  the  contrary,  tliey  went  forward,  at  his  bidding, 
into  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  became  alienated  in 
their  affections.  On  these  points  the  attacks  of  Ju- 
nius were  jtist,  and  liis  services  important  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people.  The  King  was  defeat, 
od;  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  content;  and 
subsequent  votes  of  Parliament  estabhshed  thepriii' 
ciples  for  which  Junius  contended. 
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rights  of  the  people.  Bat  these  are  rights,  ray 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than 
von  can  the  soil  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
^  The  question  no  longer  turns  upon  points  of  na- 
tional honor  and  security  abroad,  or  on  the  de- 
grees of  expediency  and  propriety  of  measiires 
athome..  It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  another  country 
[Corsica],  which  you  had  persecuted  in  your  own-; 
and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  jniss  no  pan  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  system 
except  his  abilities.  In  this  humble,  imitative 
line  you  might  long  h^ve  proceeded,  safe  and  con- 
temptible. You  mighj  probably  never  hav6  risen 
to  the  dignity  of.  being  hated,  and  you  might  even 
have  been  despised  with  moderation.  But,  it 
seems,  you  meant  to  be  distinsuished  ;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours  there  was  no  other  roEid  to  f^me 
but  by  the.destrnption  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  ,  The  use  you'  have  made  of  tbe 
military  force,  introduced  an  alarming  change  in 
the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The  arbitrary 
appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  founda- 
tion^ of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly 
transfers  the  right  of'legislation  from  those. whom 
the  people  have  chosen  to  those- whom  they  have^ 
rejected.  With'  a  sueoession  of  such  appoint- 
ments, we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons 
collected,  in  the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns 
and  counties  of  England  will  have  as  little  share' 
as  the  devoted  county  of 'Middlesex'. 

-  Yet  I  trust  your  Grace. will  find  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated 
by  violent  measures,  nor  deceived  by  refinement. 
When  they  see  Mr.  Luttrell  seated  in  the  House, 
of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  ?.nd  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,-, 
they  will  not  listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which 
every  arbitrary  exertion  of  aiithority  is  explained 
into  the  law  and  privilege'of  Parliament.  It,  re- 
quires no  persuasion  of  argument,  but  simply -the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  to  convince  theiin,  that  to 
transfer  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
to  the  representative  body  of  the'people,  contra- 
dicts ?ill  those  ideas  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  they  have  reeeived  from  their  forefathers, 
and  which  they  had  already,  though  vainly,  per- 
haps^ delivered,  to  their  children.  The  princi- 
ple^ Cn  which  this  violent  measure  has  been  de- 
fended' have  added  scorji  to  injury,  and  forced  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed,  jbut  in- 
sulted. ^ 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protec- 
tion, are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  united  detest- 
ation pf  the  people  of  England  ?  The  city  of 
London  has  given  a  generous  example  to  the 
kingdom,  in  what  manner  a  King  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  addressed ;  and  I  fancy,  ray  Lord,  it 
is  not  yet  in  your  courage  to  stand  between  your 
sovereign  and  the'addresses  of hissdbjects.  The 
injuries  you  have  done  this  country  are  such  as 
demand  not  only  redress,  but  vengeance.  In 
vain  shall  you  look -for  protection  to  that  venal 
vote  which  you  have  already  paid  for :  another 
must  be  purchased ;  and,  to  save  a  minister,  the 


House  of  Commons  must  declare  themselves  not 
only  independent  of  their  constituents,  but  thede- 
termined  eneinies  of  the  Constitution.  Consider, 
rny  Lord,  whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which 
their  fears  will  permit  them  to,  advance  ;  or,  if 
their  protection  should  fail  you,  how  far  you  are 
authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those 
smiles,  which  a  pious-court  lavishes  without  re- 
luctance upon  a  libertine  by  profes-sion.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the  thousand  contradic- 
tions which  attend  you,  that  a  man,' marked  to 
the  World  by  the  grossest, violation. of  all  cere,-, 
mony  and  decorum,  should  be  the' first  servant 
of  a  court,  in.  which  priyers  are  morality,  and 
kneeling  is  religion.^  Trust  not  too  far  to  ap- 
pearances, by  which  your  predecessors  have  been 
deceived,  though  they  have  not  been  injured. 
Even  the  best  of  princes  may  at  last  discover 
that  this  is  a  contention  in  ■which,  every  thing 
may  be  lost,  but  nothing  can  be  gained.;  and,  as 
you  became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted 
without  choice,  and  continued  withonfr  favor,  be 
assured  that,  whenever  an  occaMon  presses,  you  ■ 
will  be  discarded, Witljout  even,  the  forSis  of  re- 
gret. You  will  then  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat 
of  learning,  which,  in  contemplation  of  tbe  Sys- 
tem of  your  life,  the  comparative  purity  of  your 
manners- with  those  of  their  high  steward  [Lord 
Sandwich],  and  a  thousand  other  recommending 
circumstances,  has  chosen  you  to  encourage  the 
growing  virtue  of  their  youtlr,  and  to  preside 
over  their  education.*  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
distributing  prebend's  and  bishopric's  shall  have 
departed  irom  yon,  you  will  find  that  learned 
seminary  perfectly  repovered  from  the  delirium 
of  an  installation,  and,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to 
be,  once  more  a  Jieaeeful  scene  of  slumber  and 
meditation.  The  venerable  tutors  of  the  uni- 
versity ■will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by 
proposing  you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The 
learned  dullftess  of  deolamktion  will  be  Silent ; . 
and  even  the  venal  muse,  though  happiest  in  fic- 
tion, will  forget  your  virtues.  Yet,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  succeeding  age,  I  could  wish  that  your 
retreat  might  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall 
happily  be  ripened  to  that  matarity  of  corFuptioH 
at  which,  philosophers  tell  us,  the  worst  exam- 
ples cease  to  be  contagions.  JtJnius.   . 


^  This  attack 'on  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  King  was  wholly  unmerited.  A  sovereign 
can  not  always  find  ministers  able  to  carry  on  the 
government,  whose  priva|:e-xiharacfrer  he  approves. 
Oeorge  III.  had-  no  grimace  in-his  religion ;  he  'was 
sincere  anJi  conscientious ;  and  he  at  last  wrought  a 
aurprising  change  in  tbeoutward  morals  of  the  higher 
classes,  by  the,  purity  of  his  own  household.  All  En- 
gland has  borne  testimony  to  the.  wide-spread  and 
powerful  inftuence  of  his  reign  in  this  respect. 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  recently  been  installed 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  C-^mbridge  with  great 
pomp.  Th&  poet  Gray,  who  owed  bis  professorship 
to  the  unsolicited  patronage  of  the  Duke,  had  com- 
posed his  Ode  for  Music,  to  beperforpied  on  that. oc- 
casion, commencing, 

Hence!  avaout!  'tis  holy  gronnd I 
'   Oomus  and  his  nightly-crew,  &c. 
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LETTER 

To  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORB.i 


JMv  Ldrb, — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to 
receive  any  marks  of  respect  or  esteem  from  the 
public,  that,  if,  in  the  following  lines,  a  compli- 
ment or  expression,  of  applause  should  escape 
me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  si  mockery 


'  Dated  Septqi^ber  19th,  1769.  The  Bedford  fam- 
ily was  at  this  time  the  richest  in  England,  and, 
through  its  borough  interest  and  wide-spread  alli- 
ances, stood  foremost  in  political  influence.  The 
present  Duke  was  now  sixty  ,years  old,  and  "had 
.  spent  half  his  life  in  the  conflicts  of  party.  ;He  first 
held  office  under  Lord  Garteret,  thennnder  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  was  made  Viceroy  Of  Ireland  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  his  first  admiuisia'ation.  Thus  far  he  had~act- 
ed  as  aWhig.  But  when  Lord  Bute  drove  out  Lord 
Chathim  in  1761,  he  took  the  office  of  Privy  Seal, 
uiade  vacant  by'the  res^gnaticm  of  Chatham's  broth- 
er-in-law. Lord.  Temple,  and  was  ndw  consideired  as 
uniting  his  interestjs  to  those  of  thePavdrite.  When 
.Lord  Bate  resigned^  in  "1763,  the  influence  of  the 
Diike  became  ascendant  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, though  ostensibly,  that  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  has  often  ^een  ipoli^en  of  as  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's. It  was  extremely  unpopular,  from  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  Lord  Bute  still  ruled  as  Favorite  ; 
and  in  1765  it  gave  way  to  the  adpiinistration  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  which  threw  the  Duke  of  Bed^ 
ford  wholly  into  the  baok-groand.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, when  he'becanie  minister  in  1767,  throngh'the 
illbess'  Of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  death  of  Charles 
Townsend,found  it  necessary  to  call  innew  strength,' 
and  opened  negotiations;  as  already  mentioned,  with 
Lord  B.ookingham  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  oh  the  other.  •  The  Bxickiugham  Whigshad 
the  strongest  hopes  of  prevailing  in  these  new  ar- 
rangements, and  of  being  made  virtual  masters  of 
the  government.  But  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  prevailed.  Three  of  his  dependents.  Lords 
Weymouth,  Gower,  and  Sandwich,  were  i-eceived 
into  the  ministry;  and  th'e  Duke  of  Bedford  drew 
upoh  himself  the  bitterest  resentment  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs  for  thus  depriving  theni  of  powet,  and 
becoming,  as  tlxey  conceivedi  the  savior  of  Lord  Bute' 
and  the  Tories,  and  thus  re-establishing  the  system 
of  seci'et  influence  in  the  closet.  These  events, 
as  stated  above,  were  the  immediate  cause  which 
led  the  writer  of  these  Letters  to  come  out  under  a 
new  signature,  and  in  a  bolder  style  -ol  attack.  Aft- 
er assailing  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  aa  we  have  seen 
in  the^preeeding  letters,  he  now  tuiTis  upon  the  Duke 
Of  Bedfordin  a  spirit  of  still  fiercer  resentment.  He 
reviews  the,  whole  public  and  private  conduct  of  his 
Grace,  and  endeavors  tb  call  up  all  thfe  odium  of  past 
transactions  to  enkin41e  new  jealousies  against  him, 
as^  about  to-give  increased  effect  to  a  system  of  fa- 
voritism in  the  closet;  and  seeks,  at  the  same  time 
to  overwhelm  the  Duke  himself  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
honor, baseness;  and  folly,  which  might  make  him 
shrink  from  the  public  eye.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
the  writings  of  Junius  that  is  more  vehemently  elo- 
quent than  the  close  of  this  letter.  It  iB  proper  to 
add,  that  this  eloquence  is,  in  far  too  many  cases,  un- 
supported by  facts.  ' 


of  your  established  character,  and  perhaps  an 
insdlt  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  Lord,'  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,'  of  ghring  of. 
fense,  where  you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I 
shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to 
other  hands^  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to 
pl^y  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  dr  pos- 
sibly they  are  better  acquainted  with  your  good 
gualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by 
stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  have 
still  left  ample  room  for  speculation,  when  pan- 
egyric is  exhausted. 

You  are  jrideed  a  very  considferable  man.  The 
highest  rank,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glo- 
rious till  it  was  yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  sup- 
ported you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think  you 
possess.  From  the  firstj  you  derived  a  constitu- 
tional claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natu- 
rall  extensiv&authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial 
expectatioh  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  miglit 
have  been  more  honorable  to  yourself,  but  could 
not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  in  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  ,the  accomplish- 
ment of  every  sanguine  hope  which  the  public 
might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious'  name 
of  Russell. 

"The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  com- 
manding prospect  of  your  duty."  The  road, 
which  led  to  honor,  was  -Open  to  youl:  vitw. 
You  could  not  -Ipse  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  fromit  by  design.  Com- 
pare the-  natural  digni^  and  importance  of  the 
richest  peer  of  England ;  .tlie  noble  independ- 
ence which  he  might  have  maintained  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which  he 
might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but 
through'  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare'  these  glo- 
rious distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a 
share  in  government,  the  emoluments  of  a  place, 
the  Sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase 'of  a  cor- 
poration ;  and,  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  See,  with 
anguish,  how  much  real  importance  and  author- 
ity you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character  of  an 
independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford^  imagine 


'  This  and  the  next  three  paragraphs  are  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  composition  tq  be  found  in 
Janins..  Nowhere  has  he  made  -so  happy  a  use  of 
contrast.  Commencing  with  a  natural  and  expreM- 
ive  itpage,  he  first  sketches  with  admirable  discritn- 
ihation  the  character  and  conduct  to  be  expected  in 
the  first  peer  of  England,  and  then  sets  off  against 
it  an  .artful  and  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
political  errors  and  private  weaknesses  of  theDolie 
of  Bedford  during  the  preceding  thirty  years. 
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what  he  raighc  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect 
one  moment  upon  what  you  are.  If  it  be^  possi- 
ble for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the 
fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man 
might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
his  eonduot  in  Parliament  would  be  directed  by 
nothing  but  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  peer. 
He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  th6 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined,  to  observe  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister;  with  suspicion,  he  v^ould  op- 
pose the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firm- 
ness as  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He 
would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the 
minister  for^  places  for  himself  or  his- dependents, 
as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues 
of  -Opposition.  Whenever  an  important  ques- 
tion called  for  bis  6pinion  in  Parliament,  he  would 
be  beard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister,  with 
deference  and  respect.  His  aiithority  would  ei-' 
tber  sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. The  people  would  look  up  to  him  as  to 
their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have, 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  judgment  he  might  safely  confine. 
If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Providence  to.  afilipt 
him  vrith  a  domestic  misfortune,  he  would  sub- 
„mit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not  without 
dignity.^  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his 
children,  and  receive  a  generous,  heart-felt  con- 
solation in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings 
of  Jiis  country.  . 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  somethir\g 
more'  intelligible  in  the  negative  part  of  this  il- 
lustrious character.  The  man  I  have  described 
would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  Parliament 
by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a.  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  mo- 
ment rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  tlie  Favoritfe  of  his  sovereign.  After 
outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  peremptory 
conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility; 
he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  solicit- 
ing an  interview  with  the  Favorite,  and  of  oflir- 
ing  to  recover,  at  any  price,  the  honor  of  bis 
friendship.''  Though  deceived,  perhaps,  in  his 
youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a 


=  The  Duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son,  Lord  Tav- 
istock, by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  There  is  great  beau- 
ty in  the  turn  of  the  next  sentence,  "he  would  con- 
sider the  people  as  his  children,"  which  might  well 
be  done  by -a, descendant  of  Lord  William  Bussell, 
whose  memory  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  thought  gives 
dotfble  severity  to  the  contrast  thai  followsrin  which 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  are  presented 
in  such  a  light,  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  repose 
his.  sorrows  on  the  bosom  of  the  people,  he.had  made 
himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  or  contempt.  As 
to  the'justice  of  these  insinuations  respecting  a  want 
of  "feeling"  and  "  dignity"  under  this  calamity,  see 
the  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  Letter. 

-*  It  is  stated  in  a  note  by  Junius,  "  At  this  inter- 
view, which  passed  at  the  house  of  thelateLordEg- 
lintoun,  Lord  Bute  told  the  Dake  that  he  was  de- 
termined never  to  have  any  donnection  with  a  man 


long  life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from 
among  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  His  own 
hopor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing  his 
private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys, 
gamesters,  blcispjiemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  ■*oiild  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would 
he  have  submitted  to  the  dishonest  necessity  of 
engaging, in  the  interests  an^  intrigues  of  his  de- 
pendents— of  supplying  their  vioes^  or  relieving 
their  beggary  at  the  expense  of  his  country, . 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or 
such  contempt  of  the  Constitution  as  openly  to 
avow,  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  a  borough.^  He  would  not  have  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even 
with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  ty- 
i-ant  of  a  little  corporation.^  He  would  never 
have  been  insulted  with  virtues  which  he  had 
labored  to  extinguish,  jior  suffered  the  disgrace 
of  a^  mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ri- 
diculous arid  contemptible,  even  to  th&  few  by 
whom  he  was  notr  detested.  I  reverence  the 
afllictiohs  of  a  good  man — ^his  sorrows  are  sa- 
cred. -But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither'IoVe  nor 
esteem,  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he'  him- 
self is  .  insensible  ?  Where  vveis  the ,  father's 
heart  when  te  could  look  for,  or  find. an  imme- 
diate consolation  for  the .  loss  of  an  only  son  in 
consultations  and  bargains,  for  a  place  at  court, 
and  even  ,in  the  misery  of  balloting  at  the  India 
House?'       , 

Admitting,  the^i,  that  you  have  mistaken  or 
deserted,  those  honoraible  principles  which  ought 
to  have  directed  your  conduct;  admitting  that 
you  have  as  Uttje  claim  to  private  affection  as  to 
public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities, 
with  what  degree  of  judgment  you  have  carried 
your  own  systepi  into  execution.  A  great  nian, 
in  the  successj  and  even  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
crimes,  finds,  a  rescue  from  contempt,  Your 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  wijl  not 
Ipok  back  to  those  ridiculous  scenes,  by  which, 
in  your  earlier  days,  you  thought  it  an  honor  to 
be  distinguished;  the  recorded- stripes,' the  pub- 
lic infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr.  Rigby's 
fortitude.'    These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  im- 


who  had  so  basely  betrayed 'him."    Horace  Wal- 
pole  confirms-  this  statement.  -. 

*  This"  he  did  in  an  answer  in  Chancery,  when 
sued  for  a  large  sum  paid  him  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
he  had  Undertaken  (but  failed)  to  return  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  He  was  dbliged  to  refund  die 
money.  ■'     , 

'  The,town  of  Bedford  had  been  greatly  exasper- 
ated-by  the  overbearing  disposition  of  the  Duke. 
To  deliver  themselves  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  had  held  them,  they  admitted  a  gi'eat  number  of 
strangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
Duke  was  defeated.  ,'''■-' 

'  As  to  the  justice  of  this  cruel  Wtack,  see  the 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  present  Letter. 

*  Note  by  Junius.  "  Mr.  Heston  Humphrey,  a  coun- 
try attorney,  horsewhipped'  the  Duke,  with  equal 
.idstice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at 
'Litchfield.  Rigby  and  Lord  Trentham  were  also 
cudgeled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.    This  gave 
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pression,  thougb  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such 
a  mind,  it  may'  perhaps  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  corner  of  any  of  his  Maj- 
esty's kingdoms;  except  France,  in  which,  at  oiie 
time  or  other,  your  'valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man !  we  see  and  aoknowl- 
_edge  the  protection  of  Providence,. by  which  you 
have  so  often  escaped  the  personal  detestation  of 
your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  stfll  reserved  for 
the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that 
auspicious,  period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to 
represent  the  Earl  of  Bute  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles.' It  was  an  honorable  ofUcej  and  executed 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  accepted. 
Your  patrons  wanted  an  embassador  who  would 
submit  to  make  ooncesslojis  without  daring  to  in- 
sist upbn  any  honorable  condition*  for  hi?  sover- 
eign. Their  business  requir;ed  a  man  who  had 
as  little  fueling  for  his  own  dignity  as  for  the 
welfare  of  his*  country ;  and  they  found  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree, 
Guadaloupe,'-S{.  Lucia,  Martinique,  the  Fishery, 
and  the  Havana,  are  glorious  monumentsof  your 
Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary 


rise  to  the  following  story  t  When  the  late  King 
heard  that  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  given  the  French 
a  d/niihmg,  bis  Majesty,  who  had  never  received 
that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord 
Chesterfield  the  meaning  of  the  word.  '  Sir,'  said 
Lord  Chesterfielil,  'the  meaning  of  the  word — Bat 
here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedfprd,  who  is  better  able 
to  explain  it  to  your  Majesty  than  I  am.'  " 

'  Soon  after  Lord  Chatham  was  driven  from  office 
in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  ministry^  Lord  Bute  sent 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  hegotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  which  was  signed  November  3d,  1762. 
The  concessions  then  made,  which  are  here  enumer- 
ated by  Junins,  were  generally  considered  as  highly 
dishonorable  to  the  country.  They  were  ndl,  how- 
ever, chargeable  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfdrd  personally, 
thaagh  he  m^y  havte  been  liable  to  censure  for  con- 
senting to  negotiate  sach-aj;reaty. 

The  insinuation  which  follbw;s,  respecting  the 
Duke's  having  received  "some  private  compensa- 
tioi),"  refers  to  a  report  in  circulation  soon  after  the 
treaty  was  signed,  that  the  Duke  had  been  bribed 
by  the  French,  in  common  vifith  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager oirWales,  Lord  Bute,,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox. 
The  story  was  too  ridicalous  to  be  seriously  noticed, 
but  the  matter  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  found  to  rest  solely  on 
the  statement  of  a  man  named  Mnsgrave,  who  had 
"no  credible  authority  for  the  imputations  of  treach- 
ery and  ■oorrnption  which  hejvas  willing  to  propa- 
gate."—See  Herotf's  Junius,  i.,  269^  Still,  Junius  re- 
vived/the story  at- the  end  of  six  years,  and,  when 
called  upon  fOr,proof,  had  nothing  to  allege,  except 
that  the  Duke  was  understood  to  love  money.  "  I 
combined  the  known  temper  of  the  man  with  the  ex- 
travagant concessions  of  the  embassador."  There 
was  another  and  perfectly  well-known  reason  for 
these  '^concessions."  Lord  Bute  could  not  raise 
fuijds  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  moneyed  men 
would  not  trust  him.  He  was,  therefore^  compelled 
to  make  peace  pn  such  t^rms  as  he  could  obtain. 
The  downright  dishonesty  of  Junius  in  tliis  case 
naturally  leads  ns  to  receive  all  his  statements  with 
distrust,  unless  supported  by  other  evidpnce^ 


character  to  thihk  it  possible  that  so  many  pub- 
lic sacrifices  should  have  been  made  without 
some  private  compensation.  "  Your  conduct  car- 
ries with  it  an  interior  evidence,  beyond  all  the 
legal  prpof  of  a  court  of  justice.  Even  the  oal- 
lous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmed.  He 
saw'  and  felt  his  own  dishonae  in  corresponding 
with  yon  -^  and  there  certainly  was  a.moment  at 
which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal 
lethargy  prevailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried 
all  sense  and  memory  away  witlj  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  sipecify  the  secret  terms 
on  which  you  were  invited  to  support  an  admin- 
istji^ktion  which  Lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in 
fiill  possession  of  their  ministerial  authority,  and 
perfectly  masters  of  themselves.'"  He  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  Here- 
tired  from  'employment.  Stipulations  were  cer- 
tainly made  between  your  Grace  and  him,  and 
certainly  violated.  After  two  years'  submission, 
you  thought  you  had  jjoUeoted  a  strength  suffi- 
cient-to  control  his  influence,  and  that  it  was 
your  turn  to  be  a.  tyrant,  beoaJise  you  had  been 
a  slave."  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken 
in  your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firm- 
ness,  disappointment  got  the  better  of  all  your 
humble  discretion,  and  carried  yoii  to  a«  excess 
bf  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant. from  true 
spirit,  as  from  all  depency  and  respect..  After 
robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a  King,  you  wonld 
not  permit  hyai  td  preserve  the  honor  of  a  gen 
tleman.  It  wa§  then  Lord  Weymouth  was  nom- 
inated, to  Ireland,  and  disjiatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  whai  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder 
the  treasuiy  of  the  first  fruits  of  ftn  employment 
which  you  well  knew  h^  was  never  to  execute." 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  Fa- 
vorite migjit  have  given  you  a  momentary  merit 
with  the  public,  if  it  had  been  either  adopted 
upon  principle,  or  maintained  ,with  resolution. 
Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  sen»l- 


i»  Junius  here  refers  to  the  time  when  Lprd  Bate 
resigned,  April  8th,  1763,  andthe  Dike  6f  Bedford 
and  his  friends  came  into  power  in  connection  with 
Mr.  George  Grenville.  It  was  at'  this  period  tliat 
the  Duke  compelled  the  King,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter,  to  displace  Mr.  Stnart  Mackenzie, 
brother  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  received  the  royal 
promise  of  never  being  removed.  This  arose  ont  of 
the  Duke's  jeabnsy  of -Lord  Bute  at  that  time,  and 
a  determination  to  show  .that  he  was  not  governed 
by  him. 

' '  Note  by  Junius.  "  The  ministry  having  endeav- 
ored to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  the  Eari  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  the  King — reproached  bim  in  plain  terms 
with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treacheiy, 
hypocrisy— repeatedly  gave  him  the  He,  and  left 
him  in  oqnvplsions."  How  far  there  is  aqy  tWtk '° 
this  statement,  it  is  not,easy  now  to  say.  It  is  p™'" 
able  there  was  a  rumor  of  this  kiiid  at  the  time;  Imt 
no  one  will  beheve  that  the  King  woold  ever  have 
invited  the  Dake  of  Bedford  again  into  his  service 
{as  he  afterward  did),  if  a  tenth  part  of  these  indig- 
nities had  been  offered  him.  ' 

"  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate 
and  equipage  money. 
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ity,  we  netd  only  observe  your  subsequent  con- 
duct, to  see  upon  what  motives  you  acted.  Ap- 
parently united  with  Mr.  Grenville,  you  waited 
until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble  administration 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  mo- 
ment their  dismissioQ  was  suspected,  the  moment 
you  perceived  that  another  system  was  adopted 
in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  re- 
turn to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once 
more  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute,  .  You  beggeid 
an  interview,  at  which  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
treat  youVith  contempt.'^ 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by 
what  a  train  of  weak,  injudicious  measures  it  be- 
came necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  to  call  you 
back  to  a  share  in  the  administration.^^  The 
friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance 
dpsert,  were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength 
or  credit  to  goveminent;  and  at  that  time,  your 
alliance  with  the  Duke,  of  Grafton  was,  I  pre- 
sume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for  other 
stipulations,  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolu- 
tion of  the  closet,  by  which  tljree  of  your  de- 
pendents (whose  characters,  I  think,  can  not  be 
l^ss  respected  thp.n  they  are)  were  advanced  to 
offices,  through  which  you  might  again  control 
the  minister,  and  probably,  engross  the  whole 
direction  of  aiTairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once 
more  within  your  reach.  The  measures  you  have 
taken  to  obtain  and  confirm  it  are  too  gross  to  es, 
cape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning;  judicious  prince. 
His  palace  is  besieged ;  -the  lines  of  cireumvalla- 
tion  axs  drawing  round  him  ;  and  unless  he  finds 
a  resource  in  his' activity,  or  in  the  atta:chment 
of  the  real  friends  of  his  family,  the  btet  of 
.princes  must  submit  to  the  confinement  of  a 
state  prisoner,  until  your  Grace's  death,  pr  some 
less  fortunate  event,  shall  raise  the  siege.     For 


^^  A  negotiation"  was  opened  bet\^een  Lord  Temr. 
pie  and  Mr^  Grenville  on  the  one  band,  and  Lord  Bute 
On  the  other.  Mr.  Grenville,  however,  refused  to  go 
forward  withont  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Bute, 
as  stated  above,  refused  to  have  any  connection  with 
his  Grace.  Horace  Walpole  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment in  his  Memoirs  of  George  III. 

'*-This  refers  to  the  call  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
into  the  administration  about  a  year  before,  which 
created  jso  mncfa  disappointment  to  the  Hookinghani 
Whigs,  and  was  probably  the  occasion,  as  already 
statedi  of  the  firit  letter  of  Jjinins.  The  King  is  nn- 
derstood  to  have  recommended  that  measure ;  and 
.Junius  intimates  that  the  close  existing  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  Bot  then  been  con- 
templated. Three  of  the  Dake  of  Bedford's  depend- 
.ents,  viz.,  Lords  Weymouth,  Gower,  and  Sandwich, 
were  now  placed  in  very  important  stations.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  also  suspected , of  being  again 
united  in  fall  confidence  with  Lord  Bute.  Thus  Ju- 
nius insinuates,  a  plan  was  formed  for  giving  him'  the 
absolute  control  over  the  government  in  cbnjouctiou 
with  the  Boke  of  Grafton,  but  with  authority  over 
him.  The  whole  paragraph  was  Jntended  to  alarm 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  .were 
considered  "the  King's  friends"  on  the  other.  It 
need  not  be  repeated  that  these  suspicions  of  Lord 
Bute's  continued  secret  iuHuence  were,  to  Gt  gfreat 
extent,  unfounded. " 


the  present,  you  may  safely  resume  that  style  of 
insult  and  meneice,  which  even  a  private  gentle- 
man can  not  i  submit  to  hear  without  being  con- 
temptible. Mi:.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  yovi  may  find  precedents  enough 
of  the  mode  in  which  an  imperious  subject  may 
signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign.  Where 
will,  this  gracious,  monarch  l6ok  for  assistance, 
when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  ob- 
ligations to  his  master,  aad  des6rt  him  for  a  hol- 
low; alliance  ipith  such  a  man  as  Ihp  Duke  of 
Bedford?     '  ' 

Let  us  consider'  yoii,  then,  as  arrived  .^t  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness.'*  Let  us  suppose 
that'  all  your  plans  of  letvarioe  and  ambition  are 
aocomplisbed,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes 
gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now 
in  the  last  aot  of  life  ?  Can  gray  hairs '  make 
folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there  no  pet'iod  to  be  re- 
served for  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For 
shame,  my  Lord  !  Let,  it.  not  be  recorded  of 
you,  th*t  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were 
dedicated  to  the  sarne  unworthy  pursuits,  the 
same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth,  and 
manhood  were  exhausted.  '  Consider,,  that,  al- 
though you  can  not, disgrace  your  former  life, 
you  are  violating  the  character  of  age,  and  ex- 
posing tlje  impotent  imbecility,  after  you'have 
lost  the  vigor  of  the  passions. 

,  Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain 
in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has,  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked  ?  If 
he  returns  to  Woburn  [his  country  seat],  scorn 
and- mockery  await  him.  He  must  create  a  sol- 
itude jound  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  the  face 
of  reproach  and  derision.  ,At  Plyinouth,  his,  de- 
struction would  be  more  than  probable  ;  at  Exe- 
terj  inevitable.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever 
forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman 
forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At  every 
town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries  and 
his  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,,  the  Hue  and 
Cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

'  In  another  kingdonn,  indeed,,  the  blessings  of 
his  administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt ; 
his  virtues  better  understodid ;  or,  at  worst,  they 
will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget  th^ir  hospitality. '« 
As  well  might,  'Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily. 
You  have  twice  escaped.  My  Lord ;  beware  of 
a  third  experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole 
people,  plundered,  insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they 
have  been,  will  not  alwa,ys  be  disappointed: 


,.  "  This  andthe  remaining  paragrapbs'are  the  most 
eloquent  parts  of  the  Letter.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  how  much  there  isin  thep  of  art,  of  pas- 
sion, and  of  keen  discernment  into  human  character. 
There  is  a  rapidity  and  glow  of  expression  that  is 
truly  admirable.  The  several  places  are  enumer- 
ated where  the  Duke  had  formerly  met  with  tokens 
of  public  aversion,  and  where  he 'niight  expect  again 
to  be  received  with  reproach  and  derision.         , 

"  The  Duke,  had  been  once  in  Ireland  as  "Viceroy, 
and  again  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  principal 
honorary  office/in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene.  You 
can  no  more  fly  from  your  enemies  than  from 
yourself.  Persecuted  fibroad,  you  look  into  your 
own  heart  for  consftlation,  and  find  nothing  but 
reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may 
quit  the  field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of 
danger  j  and  though  you  can  not  be  safe,  you 
may  cease  to  'be  ridiculous.  I  fear  -you  liave 
listened  too'  long  to  the  advice  of  those  perni- 
cious friends  with  whose  jnterestsypu  have  sor- 
didly united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have 
sacrificed  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to^a 
man  of  honor.  Th6y  are  stiirbase^  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  yovir  age,,  as  they  once 
did  the  vices  of  youi'  yotitKi .  As  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws 
of  morality,  thgy  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by 
experience,  nor  even' to  oo;isult  the  propriety  of 
a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you  that 
life  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic  scerie,  in  whic^i 
the  hero  should  preserve  his  consistency  to  the' 
last,  and  that,  as  you  lived,  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance.  Junius. 


The  Diike  of  Bedford  died  four  months  after 
the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  Junius  has  suc- 
ceeded in  handing  down  his  character  tp  posteir- 
ity,  as  a  monstrous  compound  of  baseness  and 
folly. ..  If  has  been  shown,  however,  in  the  pre- 
ceding notes,  that  some  of  his  statements  were 
gross  falsehoods,  while  others  were  equally  gross 
exaggeratioite. 

The  Duke  was  certainly  a, very  unpopular 
man.  He  did  experience  the  public  indignities 
mentioned  in  this  Letter.  He  was  mobbed  by 
the  Spitalfield  weavers ;  his  life  was  more  thin 
Once  put  in  danger ;  and  his  palace  in  Blobras- 
bury  Squar6  was  assaulted  by  congregated  thou- 
sands. This  v^asidbne  because  the  price  of  silk 
gooc(s  fell  greatly  after  the  peace  vi^hich  he  ne- 
gotiated -with  France  irt  17.62,  and  meh  like  Ju- 
nius taaght  those  ignorant  mechanics  to.  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  cause,  ■vchen 
the  fault,  if  there  was  any,  lay  with  Lord  Bijte. 
In  like  manner,  his  administration  in  Ireland  was 
Uhfortunate.  His  mariners  were  shy  and  cold  ;■ 
his  temper  was  quick  and  imperious;  he  had 
bad  friends  and  advisers.  The  Primate  of  Ire- 
land united  the  factions  of  the  country  against 
him ;  and  molis  were  stirred  up  to  break  into  the 
public  buildings  and  spt  his  authority  at  defiance. 
And  yet  Horace  WalpoleJ  whd,  from  being  his 
friend,  had  become  his  political  enemy,  states, 
withouf  hesitation,  that  the  Duke  went  to  Ire- 
land with  the  best  intentions,  and  vvas  really  de- 
sirquS  to  improve  the  condition  of  that  misera'ble 
and  distracted  country.  He  was  chairged  with 
meanness  in  his  jiecuniary  concerns,  and  Junius 
sneers  at  his  doing  gooi-"  by  stealth."  Walpole 
adverts  to  this,  and  says,  "  his  great  economy  was 
called  avarice  j  if  so,  it  was  blended  with  more 
generosity  and  goodness  than  that  passion  will 
commonly  unite  with."  A  wrlter--,in  his^  favor 
stated,  without  contradiction,  that  "  he  had  paid 
his"" brother's  debts  to  the  amount  of  c£lOO,000  ; 


had  made  a  splendid  provision  for  the  son  whonj 
he  Ibst,  and  afterward  for  his  widow ;  and  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  bounty  to  his  depend- 
ents a.nd  domestics;"     The  most  cruel  charge 
in  this  Letter  was  that  pf  insensibility  to  the 
loss  of  his  son  :  a  charge  which  Junius  repeated 
vrith  great  vehemence  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
Upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufiicient  \o  give  a 
note  of  Sir  Dennis  Le  Marchant,  editor  of  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  of  Geoi^e  III.,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443. 
"  The  Puke's -memory  has  been  repeatedly  vin- 
dicated from  this  criiel  aspersion,  and  never  with 
more  generous  and  indignant  eloquence  th^in  by 
Lord  Brougham;'in  his  Political  Sketches,  vpl. 
iii.     It  has  always  been  understood  in  the  quar- 
ters likely  to  be  Iieat  informed,  that  he  felt  his 
son's  lossv  deeply  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life." 
Instead,  however,  of  yielding  to  his.'  grief,  he  en- 
deavored to  employ  his  thoughts  upon  public 
business,  and  the  natural  fervor  of  his  disposition 
insensibly  engaged  him  in  the  scenes  before  him, 
perhSps' more  deeply  than  he  Was  aware.    The 
meeting  he'  attended  at  the  India  House  most,  as 
appear? '  frcan  the  Company's  books,  have  been 
that  of  April  8th,  which  determined  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  the  Conjpany  on  the  government 
propositions  :  a  great  question,  in  which  betook 
a  lively  interest.     The  force  of  mind  he  thus 
displayed-  is  noticed  with  commendation  in  a 
letter 'Written  at  the  time  Iiy  David  Hume,  "who, 
from,  his  connection  with  Conway,  is  assuredly  an 
impartial  witness.     The  absurd  charge  brought 
by  Junius  [Letter  xxix.]  against  the  Duchess, 
of  making  money  by  her  son  Lprd  Tavistock's 
Wardrobe,  originated  in  its  having  been  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  his  valet  and  Lady-  Tavistock's 
maid,  according  to  the  general  praetLee  of  that 
day."  -      _         -  ' 

Horace  Walpole,  speakingof  this  subject,  while 
he  censures  the  Duke  for  going  to  the  balloting 
at  the  India  House,  says  he  "  was  carried  there 
by  his  creatiires.  Lord  Sandwich,  Earl  Gower, 
and  Mr.  Rigby,  to  vote."  ,  He  speaks  also, of 
these  men  and  their  associates,  usiially  oalM- 
-S  the  Bloomsbury  gang,'.'  as  having'been  shunned 
by  Lord  Tavistock,  and  says,  "  the  indecent  indif- 
ference with  whioii  such  a  catastrophe  [his  sud- 
den death]  was  felt  by  t^er  Miction  of  the  family, 
spoke  too  plainly  that  Lord  Tavistock  had  lived 
a  reproach  and  terror  to  them."  Wehave  here 
the  secret  of  a  considerable  portion  df  the  Duke's 
misfortunes  for  Ufe^ — those  "  pernicioiis  friends" 
spoken  oft  by  Junius,  who  had  "  a  privilege  to 
play  on  the  easiness  of  his  temper."  He  was  a 
very  ardent  politician ;  an4  Vfas  reduced  to  "  the 
necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  in- 
trigues'  of  his  dependents ;  of  supplying  their 
vices  and' relieving, thei^r  beggary  at  the  expense 
of  his  cpuiitj'y."  His  ardor  in  politics  l^d  him 
into  the  bprough-raongering .  alluded  to  in  this 
Letter.  It  also  made  him  "at  one  time  rancor- 
ously  persecute,  and  at  another  basely voringe  to, 
the  Favpfite  of  the  Sovereign^"     In  opnnection 


^■^  "Walpolesays  that,  "on  hearing  of  his  death;  the 
Dake  for  a  few  ia^s  almost  lost  his  senses.'' 
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with  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings  and  his  sud- 
den bursts  of  passion,  it  betrayed  him  into  "  in- 
decent violence  in  opposing  or  defending  minis- 
ters." These  were  his  real  faults,  and  they  were 
great  ones  ;  but  they  by  no  means  imply  that  de- 
pravity of  heart  imputed  to  him  by  Junius  ;  and  it 
will  be  observed,  that  this  writer,  in  all  the  bit- 
terness bf  his  satire,  does  niit  charge  the  Duke 
with  being  personally  an  immoral  man.  Wal- 
pole  says  "he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty 
and  good  will  to  his  country."  "  His  parts  were 
certainly  far  from  shining,  and  yet  he  spoke  read- 
ily, and  upon  trade,  well.     His  foible  was  .speak- 


ing upon  every  subject,  and  imagining  he  under- 
stood it,  as  he  must  have  done,  by  inspiration. 
He  was  always  gdverned — generally  by  the 
Duchess ;  though  immeasurably  obstinate  when 
once  he  had  formed  or  had  an  opinion  instilled 
into  him.  His  manner  was  impetuous,  of  which 
he  was  so  little  sensible,  that,  being  told  Lord 
Halifax  was  to'  succeed  him,  he  said,  '  He  is  too 
warm  and  overbearing ;  the  King  will  never  en- 
dure him.'  If  the  Duke  of  Bedford  iwould  have 
thought  less  of  himself,  the  world  would  proba- 
bly have  thought  better  of  him."— 'Memoirs  of 
George  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  186.    . 


LETTER 


TO  THE  KING.i 


When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful 

•  Dated  December  19th,  17S9.  The  Whigs  had 
DOW  effected  a  union  among  themselves.  Lord 
Chatham  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  three  years' 
illness  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  wooid  soon  be 
able  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords.,  A  reconcili- 
ation had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Gren- 
ville  and  Rockingham  Whigs ;  a  new  session  of  Par- 
liament was.  aboat  to  commence;  and  that  voice 
was  again  to  be  heard  in  its  coancils  which  had  so 
often  summoned  the  nation  to  the  defense  of  its 
rights.  Junias,  though  acting  by  himself,  would  of 
course  be  acquainted  with  these  arrangements ; ,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  approaching  straggle,  he 
now  turns  from  the  ministry  to  the  Thrtme^  and  en- 
deavors at  once  to  intimidate  the  King,  and  to  rouse 
the  people  to  a  determined  resistance  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  leading  object  of  this  Letter  is  to  show  the 
King,  (1.)  How  great  an  error  he  had  committed  in 
making  the  Tories  (the  hereditaiy  sappoiters  of  the 
Stnarts)  the  depositories  of  his  power,  and  in  choos- 
ing a  Favorite  from  among  them,  while  he  rejected 
the  Whigs,  who  had  brought  in  the  Hanover  family, 
and  thus  far  held  them  on  the  throne.  (2.)  How  dis- 
honorable was  the  contest  be  was  then  carryiiig  on 
agsfinst  a  man  of  corrupt  principles  and  abandoned 
life,  whose  cause  good  men  were  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  take  np,  against  their  sovereign,  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  snbject.  (3.)  That  the 
breach  of  the'Constitution  in  seating  Mr.  Lnttrell,  to 
the  exclasion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, was  one  which  the  nation  conld  not  long  en- 
dare  ;  that  a  contest  was  coming  on  between  the 
King  and  the  English  people,  in  which  all  his  reli- 
ances thronghoot'  the  empire  would  certainly  fail 
him ;  and  that  he  onght  in  time  to  remember  that 
"as  his  title  to  the  throne  was  acquired  by  one  rev- 
olution, it  may  be  lost  by  another."  Junius  there- 
fore exhorts  him  to  turn  from  his  ministers  to  the 
nation ;  ,to  dissolve  Parliament  (a  measure  which 
the  Whigs  had  now  determined  to  press  as  their 
main  point),,  and  thus  leavd  the  people  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  choice  of  a  new  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  but  little  to  condemn  in  this  Letter,  except 
the  ridiculous  charge  that  "England  had  been  sold 
to  France"  in  making  the  peace  of  1762,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  national  animosity,  against  the 
Scotch.  The  King  had  fallen  into  great  eiTots,  al- 
though there  were  palliating  circumstances  in  his 
N 


people  are  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  vvroiigs  they  have  suffered — when,  instead 
of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  re- 
sistanoe-TT-the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  .ev- 
ery inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  sovereign  apd  to  the  general  safety  of 
the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  at  which  flattery  and  falsehood^ean  no 
longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  long- 
er be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
us  suppose  a  gracious,,  well-intentioned  prince, 
made  sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes 
to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situa- 
tion ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  his  Subjects.  In 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  matter  of  curious 
SPECULATION  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  King,  in  what  terms  he 
would  address  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it 
be  imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the 
first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed, 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience 
are  surmounted,  that  he  fe,els  himself  animated 
by  the  purest  and  most  honorable  affections  to 
his  King  and  country,  and  that  the  great  'person 
whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him 
speak  freely,  »nd  understanding  enough  to  listen 
to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  hewould  deliver  his 
sentiments  with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not 
without  respect.'' 


early  education,  and  his  strong  aversion  to  Wilkes 
as  a  licentioas  and  profligate  man.  Still,  they  were 
errors  which  involved  the  safety  of  the  empire  i  it 
was  right  to  expose  them ;  and  while  Junius  does  it 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  he  shows  comparatively 
little  of  that  insulting  and  nialignant  spirit  which 
characterized  his  attack  upon  thd  King  in  his  first 
Letter.  , 

=  It  will  repay  the'  student  in  oratory  to  review 
tWs  introduction,  and  see  how  skillfally  the  reasons 
which  justified  so  rem!(rkable  an  addresi  to  the  sov- 
ereign, are  summed  np  and  presented.  He  will  ob- 
serve, too,  how  adroitly  Junius  8(ssumes  the  air  of 
one  engaged  in  "  a  curioas  spechlation"  on  a  sup- 
posed case,  giving  what  follows  as  a  mere  fancy- 
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-'  Sir, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and 
originally  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  dis- 
tress which  has  attended  your  government,  that 
you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  vi'ith  the 
language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  com- 
plaints of  your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education.  We 
are  still- inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance 
for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  ibrra  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
from  the  natural  benevolence  of  yoiir  disposition.^ 
We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  di- 
rect, deliberaite  pu):pose  to  invadei  those  original 
rights  of  your  subjects,  on  which  all  their  civil 


sketch,  in  order  to  take,  ofFthe  appearance  of  intend- 
ing any  thing  personally  offensive  to  the  King.  ■  He 
will  be  struck,  also,  with  the  dexterity  shown  in  as- 
suming just  the  requisite  appearance  of  playing  with 
the  subject,  when  he  says,  "if  an 'honest  man  were 
pei^mitted  to  approach  a  KingV  and  the  delicacy 
and  apparent  respect  with  which  he  enters  on  the , 
task  of  administering  to  his  sovereign  tmsbught-for 
counsel  and  humiliating  reproof. 

^  Note  by  Junius.  .  The.  plan  of  tutelage  and.tn- 
ture  dominion  over  the  heir-apparent,  laid  many 
years  ago  at  Carlton  House  between  the  Princess 
Dowager  and  her  favori):e  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as 
gross  and  palpable  asXhat  which  wels  concertedhe- 
tweeu  A^ne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  to 
govern  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  "effect  to  pro- 
long his  minority  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  That 
prince  had  strong- natural  parts,  and  used  frequently' 
to  blush  for  his  own  Ignorance  and  want  of  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  willfully  neglected  by  hiS-nioth- 
er  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however, 
soon  showed  him  how  shamefully,  he  had  been  treat- 
ed, and  for  what  infamous  purposes  he  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward,  too,  at  an 
eai'ly  jieriod,  bad  sense  enough  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  his  abandoned 
mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But,  sipce  that 
time,  human  nature, '<ve  may  observe,  is  greatly  al- 
tered for  the  better,  Dowagers  may  be  chaste,  and 
minions  may  b6  honest.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  present  King's  household  as  Prince  of 
■Wales„it  is  well  known  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  was 
forced'into  it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  King's ' 
inclination.  That  was  the'  salient  point  from  whicK* 
all  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of  the  present  reign 
took  life  and  motion.  Prom  that  moment.  Lord  Sute 
never  snff'efed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant 
out  of  his  sight.     We  need  not  look  farther. 

On  this  statement  Mr.  Heron  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  vol.  ii.,  43 :  "  There 
was,  therefof ei,  no  dishonest  plan  for  keeping  the 
King  in  perpetual  pupilage  formed  between  his 
mother  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Neithfer  had  George 
the  Second  nor  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
committed  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  to  the 
Jacobites  and  'Tories.  His  education  was  not  neg- 
lected, btit  managed  with- admirable  success' and 
care.  Not  the  young  King,  but  their  incapacity  and 
unpopularity,  drove  the  Newcastle  party  from  pow- 
er. Not  the  King,  but  his  own  arrogance,  andthe 
opposition  and  dislike  of  the  Newcastle  -party  and 
others,  dismissed  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  administration. 
The  union  of  parties,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
great  Whig  party,  was  originally  the  measure  of 
Pitt,  ahd  arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  things. 
Soupjust  are  the  imputations  with  which  this  Let- 
ter commences."    The  truth  lies  between  the  two. 


and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  sp  dishonor- 
able to  your  character,  we  should  long  since 
have  adopted  a,  style  of  remonstrance  very  dis- 
tant from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine  inculcated  by  our  laws,-tAat  the  King  can. 
do  no  wtong,  is  admitted  without  reluctance. 
We  separate  the  ainiable,  good-natured  prince 
from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servant's,  and 
the  private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of 
his  government.  Were  it  not  forithis  just  dis- 
tinction, I  know  not  whether  your  Majesty's  con-, 
dition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  de- 
serve most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prenare 
your  mind  for  a,  favorable  reception  of  truth,  by 
renioving  every  painful,  offensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach. '  ,  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing, 
but  that,  as  they  are  reasonable  and  affectionate 
enough  to  separate  your  person  from  your  gov^ 
ernment,  So  you,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish 
betweep  the  conduct  which  hecoriies  th*  perma- 
nent dignity  of  a  King,  and  that  which  serves 
only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and  mis- 
erable ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  ahd, 
I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  jini- 
versal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects".  Tou  (bund 
thetJi  pleased  with  the  novelty,  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countena!nce  promised  even  more  than  his 
words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle, 
but  passion.,  It  was  not  a  cold  profession  Of  al- 
legiance to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince;  the  native  - 
of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  ,to  examine 
your  conduct,,  nor  ito  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence, but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  far  the 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in 
advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections. 
Such,  sirj  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who/now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches 
and  complaints.  Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish 
from  your  mind  those  unworthy  opinions  with 
which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to 
possess  you.  ■  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that 
the  English  are  naturally  light  and  inconstant; 
that  they  complain  without  a  cause.  Withdraw 
your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations ;  and  let'  there 
be  one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have 
consulted  your  own  understanding. 

\yhen  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of 
Englishman,*  believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuad- 
ed to  pay  a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one 
part  of  your  subjects,  at  the  expense  of  another. 
While  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  in  actual 
rebellion,  they  are  undoubtedly  enjitled  to  pro- 
tection ji  nor  do  I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy 


*  Junius  here  lays  liold  of  and  perverts  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  King  in  bis  first  speech  afket 
coming  to  the  throne  ;-"Born  and  edncated  in  this 
country,  I  glory  in  the  name  ot  Briton,"  &b-  The 
prevailing  hostility  to  the  Scotch  led  many  to  com' 
ment  on  this  avoidance  of  the  word  Englishman,  as 
probably  dictated  by  Lord  Bute,  and  as  indicating 
too  much  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Scot- 
land'. '  '. 


TO  THE  KING. 
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of  giving  some  encouragement  to  thenovelty  of 
their  affections  (or  the  house  of  Hanover.  I  am 
ready  to  hope  for  eveVy  thing. from  their  new- 
born zeal,  and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their 
allegiance.  But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to 
your  favor.  To  honor  them  with  a  determined 
predilfection  and  confidence,  in  exclusion  of  your 
English  subjects,  \yho  placed  your  family,  and, 
in  spite  of  treachery  and  rebellion,  have  support- 
ed it  upon  the  throne,  is  a  luistake  too  gross' 
even  -for  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  youth. 
In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of  the 

'  mo^  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We 
trace  it,  however,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  ed- 
ucation, and  are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperi- 
ence. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it, 
that  you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only 
in  the  narrow  views,  and  ipter'ests  of  particular 
persons,  but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  pas-- 
sions.'  At  your  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
whole  system  of  government  was  altered,  not 
from  wisdom  or  deliberation,  but  because  it  had 
been  adopted  by  your  predecessor.  A  little 
personal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment  was 
sufBoient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Crowji  j  but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that 
such  wen  can  be  dishonored  by  the  frowns  of  a 
King.'  They  were  dismissed,  but  could  not  be 
disgraced.  Without  entering  into  a  minuter 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  imprudent  hurry  with  which  the 
first  overtures  from  France  were  accepted,  in 
the  conduct  of  lihe  negotiation,  and  terms  of  the" 
treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate 
spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part  of 
your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
purchase  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
this  country.  On  yoitr  part  we  are  satisfied 
that  every  thing  was  honorable  and  sincere,  and 
if  England  was  sold  to  France,  we  doubt  not 
that  your  Majesty  was  equally  betrayed";  The 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter  of  grief  arid 
surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  and  cpaSsions  of  others.  With  what 
firmness  will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  ? 
A  man,  not  very  honorably  distinguished  in 
the  world,  commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your 
Favorite,  considering  nothing  but  how  he  might 
best  expose  his  person  and  principles  to  detest- 
ation, and  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country, 
sir,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
character  as  by  your  Majesty's  favor.  Like 
another  chosen  people,  they  have  been  conduct- 

'^ed  into  the  Land  of  Plenty,  where  they  find 
themselves  effeptually  marked,  and  divided  from 
riiankind.     There  is  hardly  a  period  at  which 

»  Note  by  Jonias.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
present  .reign  was  to  dismiss  Mr..  Legge,  because 
he  had  some  years  before  refused  to  jield  his  infer. 
'  eat  in  Hampshire  to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by 
"Lord  Bat^.  ''This  was  the  reason  publicly  assigned 
by  bis  Lordship. 


the  most  irregular  character  may  not  be  re- 
deemed. The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  re- 
treat in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
tion. Mr.  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics 
the  same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private 
conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to  think, 
that,  as  there  are  few.  excesses  in  which  an  En- 
glish gentleman  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge, 
the  ,same  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  political  principles,,and  in  the,  spirit  of 
maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  entirely 
to  defend  his  conduct.  In  the  "earnestness  of 
ffis  zeal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinur 
atioiis  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than  moder- 
ate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle  , 
him  to  the  honor  of-youi-  Majesty's  personal  re- 
sentment. The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  coir 
looted  upon  him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and 
could  not  consume.  Animated  by  the  favor  of  the 
people  on  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on 
the  other,  hi?  views  and  sentiments  changed'with 
bis  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now 
an  enthusiast.  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  op- 
position, the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision.  There 
is  a  wholly  mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as  re- 
ligion. By  persuading'  others,  we  convince  our- 
^selveS.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  ' 
a  ijiaternal  affection  in  the'  mind,  which  forces  us  ' 
to  love  the  cause  for  which  wcsuffer.  Is  this  a 
contention  worthy  of  a  King  ?  Are  you  not  sen- 
sible how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives 
an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into 
which  you  have  been  betrayed  ?  The  destruc- 
tion of  one  man  has  been  now,  for  many  years,  the 
sole  object  of  your  government';  arid,  if  there  can 
be  any  thing  still,  more  disgraceful,  wp  have  seen, 
for  such  an  object,  the  utmost  influence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  every  ministerial  artifice,  ex- 
erted without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever  suc- 
ceed,, unless  he  should  be  imprudent  ehough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you . 
owe  your  crown,  or  unless,your  ministers  should 
persuade  you  to  noake  it  a  question  of  force  alone, 
and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government  in  op- 
position to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  re- 
ceived from  experience  will  probably  guard  him 
fro'm  such  excess  of  folly ;  and  in  your  Majesty's 
virtues  we  find  an  unquestionabl,e  assurance/that 
no  illegal  violencewill  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  de- 
sign, we  would  attribute  the  continued  violation 
of  the  laws,,  and  even  this  last  enormous,  attack 
upon  the  vital  principles  of  tlie  Constitution,  to 
an  ill-advised,  unworthy  .personal  resentment. 
From  one  false  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into 
another,  and,  as  the  cause  was  tjuvvprthy  of  yoil,, 
your  nninisters  were  determined  that  the  pru- 
dence of  the,  execution  should  correspond  with 
the  wisdom  a,nd  dignity  of  the  design.  They 
hEyve  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
out'  of  a  variety  of  difficulties — rto  a  situation  so 
unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  da  wrong  without 
ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction. .  These  worthy 
servants  have  undpubtedly  given  you  many  sin- 
gular proofs  of  their  abflities.  No£  contented 
with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a  man  of  importance. 
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they  have  judiciously  transferried  the  question 
from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the 
most  important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to 
the  cause  of  an.individual,  to  unite  with,  him  in 
their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  thejr  have  be- 
giin,  and  your  JVTajesty  aked  i)ot  doubt  that  the 
catastrophe  will  do  no  dishonor  to  the  conduct 
of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  ypu  are  r^uoed 
will  not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English 
nation.  Undecisive,  qualifying  measures  wiH 
disgrace'  your  gpvernraent  still  more  than  open 
violence,  and,  without  satisfying  the  people',  will 
excite  their  conjempt.  They  have  too  much 
understanding  and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect, 
satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury.  Nothing  less 
than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  Constitution,  nor  will  any  thing  less  be  ac- 
cepted. I  pan  readily  believe  that  there  is  an 
influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious  vote. 
The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider 
their  duty  to  the  Crown  as  paramount  to  all 
other  obligations.  To  us  they  are  only  indebt- 
ed for  an  accidental  existence,  and  have  justly 
transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
their  benefactors- — from  thps$  who  gtave  them 
birth,  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  ind  pleasures  of  their 
political  life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care 
of  their  infancy,  relieves  their  necessities  with- 
out offending  their  delicacy,  and  has  given  them,' 
what  they  value  most,  a  virtuous  education. 
But,  if  it  were  possible  for  their  integrity  to  be 
degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and  abject,  that, 
compared ,  with  it,  the  present  estimation  they 
stand  in  is  a  state  of  honor  and,  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterward 
proceed  ?  Can  you  conceive  that  the  people 
of  this  oquntry  will  long  submit  to  be  governed 
by  so  flexible  a  House  of  Commoils  ?  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  ,of  human  society  that  any  form  of 
government,  in  such  circurnstances,  can  long  be 
preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  coijtempt  of  the 
people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
am  persuaded,'  would  be  the  necessary  efTect  of 
any  base  concession  made  by  the  present  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would 
not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set 
of  men,  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy 
dilemma,  or  whether  yoii  will  gratify  the  united 
wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  Englahd  bydi.?. 
solving,  the  Parlianient.         ,  >  > 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely, 
that  you  have  personally  no  design  against  the 
Constitution,  nor  any  views  inoorrsistent  wth  the 
good  of  your  subje^s,  I  think  you,  can  not  Ijesi- 
tate  long  upon  the  choice  which  it  equally  con- 
cerns yout  interest  and  your  honor  to  adoptr.  On 
one  side,  you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your 
English  Subjects ;  you  relinquish  every  hope  of 
repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger  the  estab- 
lishment of  your  family  forever.  All  this  you 
venture  for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for'  such  an 


object  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to  you  to  name. 
Men  of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with 
suspicion)  while  those  -who,  aire  ipoapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  extent  they  are  injured, 
'afflict  you  with  clamors  equally  insolent  and  un- 
meaning. Supposing  it  possible  that  no  fatal 
struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine  at  once  to 
be  unhappy,  without  the  hope,  of  a  oompiensation 
either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  an  English 
king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  nrnst  be  unhappy ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth  "which 
he  ought  to  he  convinced  of  without  experiment. 
But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer  con- 
fine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  represent- 
ation of  their  Verongs ;  if,  following  the  glorious 
example'  of  their  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  creature  of  the  Constitution,  but  to 
that  hi^h.  Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of 
humanity,  vph^se  gifts  ,Jt  were  sacrilege  to  sur- 
render, let  me  ask  you,  sir,  upon  what  part  of 
ypui^  subjects  would  you  rely  for  assistance? 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  ijniformly 
plundered  and  oppressed.  In  retiirn,  they  give 
you  every  day  fresh  marks  pjf  their  resentment. 
They  despise  the  niiserabld.  governor  [Viscount 
Townsend]  you  have  sent  them,  because  he  is, 
the  creature'  of  Lprd  Bute ;'  npr  is  it  .from  any 
natural  confusion  in  their  ideas  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the 
disgraceful  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colpnies  wpuld  make  it 
imppssible  for  their;  to  take  an  active  concern  in 
your  affaifs,  if  they  were  as  well  aSected  to  your 
government  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your 
person.  They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish 
between  you  and  your  ministers.  They  com- 
plained of  an  act  of  the  Legislature^  but  traced 
the  origin  pf  it  np  higher  than  to  the  servants  of 
the  Crown.  They  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  favorable  to 
their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  deci- 
sive, personal  part  you  took  against  them,  has 
effeotually  banished'  that  first  distinction  from 
their  minds.'  They  ^consider  you  as  united 
with  your  servants  against  America,  and  knovr 
,how  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal 
Parliament  on  one  side,  from  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  English  people  on  the  other.  Looking 
forward  to  independence,  they  might  possibly 
"receive. you  fpr  their  king;  but,  if  ever  you  re- 
tire to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you 
such  a  Covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of 
Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to 
Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their,  native 
land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  des- 
ert.    Divided  as  they  are  iqto  a  tbousafid  forms 


'  In  the  King's  speech  of  8th  November,  1766,  it 
was  declared  "that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken 
out  afresh  in  some  of  the  colonies;  and,  in  one  of 
them,  proceeded  to.  acts  of  violence'  and  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  that  Boston  was  in  a 
state  of  disobedience,  to  all  law  and  government,  and 
had  proceeded  to  measares  Subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  attended  with  circumstances  that  man. 
ifesteii  a  disposition  ,to  throw  off  their  dependence 
on  Great  Britain." 
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of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one  point'in  which 
they  all  agree  :  they  equaJly  detest  the  pageantry 
of  a  King,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop.  '  ~ 

It  is  not,  thenj  from  the  alienated  affectionife  of 
Ireland  or  America,  that  you  can  reasonably  look 
for  assistance;  still- less  from  the  people  of  En- 
gland, who  are  actually  contending  for  their 
rights,  and,  in  this  "great  question,  are  parties 
against  you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute 
of  every  appearat^ce  of  support.  You  havfe  all 
the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman  Cathdlics,  and 
Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  without 
exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you 
are  descended,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has 
been  singularly  directed ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you 
had  not'  lost  the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I 
should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning:  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  place  any  confidence  in  men,  who,  before  they 
are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce  every  opinion, 
and  betray  every  principle,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education?  whose 
numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  princi- 
ples and  language  which  distinguished  them  as 
a  party,-  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their 
enemies  ?  Their  zeal  begins  with  .  hypocrisy, 
and  (nust  conclude  in  treachery.  At  first  they 
deceive,  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart 
and  understanding  so  biased,  from  your  earliest 
infancy,  in  their  favor,  that  nothing  less  than  your 
own  misfortunes  can  undeceive  you.  You  will- 
not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your  an- 
cestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to 
believe,  the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  eon- 
firms  him  in  his  faith.  A  bigoted  understanding 
can  draw  a  proof  of.attachment  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in 
former  rebellions.  Appearances  are,  however, 
in  their  favor;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one 
would  think  they  had'  forgotten  that  you  are 
their  lawful  King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a 
Pretender  to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted, 
then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their 
present  professions  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not 
an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  North — you 
would  not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native 
country  against  whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor 
the  first  whom  they  have  basely  betrayed.  Have 
you  forgotten,  sir,  or  has  your  Favorite  concealed 
from  you  that  part  of  our  history,  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he,  too,,  had  private  virtues) 
fled  from  the  open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  En- 
glish subjects,  and  surrendered  himself  at  discre- 
tion to' the  good  faith  of  his  own  countrymen  ? 
Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honor  as 
gentlemen,  for  protection.  They  received  him 
as  they  would  your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and 
smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him.  until  they 
had-  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  Par- 
liament;'  then  basely  sold  their  native  king  to 


the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  This,  sir,  was 
not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  Of  a  Soofch  Parliament  representing 
the  nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it 
two  lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself.  On  one 
sidfe  he  might  learn  to  dtead  the  undisguised  re- 
sentment of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,. and  who,  in  ajust  cause,  are 
ready  to  meet  tjieir  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  side,  he  would  be  taught  to  apprehend  some- 
thing far  more  formidable— ^a  fawning  treachery, 
against  which  no  prhdenoe  can  guard,  no  courage 
can  defend.  The  insidious  smiles  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army 
has  been  too  frequently' applied,  you  have  some 
reason  to  expect  that  there  are  no  services  they 
would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality 
of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  Conduct  of  the  Guards,  with 
the  same  justice  with  which  you  collect  the 
sense  of  the  people  from  the  represente^tions  of 
the  ministi'y.  Your  marching  regiments,  sir, 
will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example,  either 
as  soldiers  or  subjects-  They  feel  and  resent, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  that  invariable,  undjstin- 
guishing  favor  with  which  the  Guards  are  treat- 
ed ;  while  those  gallant  troops,  by  whom  every, 
hazardous,  eVery  Jaborious  servic^  is  performed, 
are  left  to  perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  of  pine  in 
qiiarters  at  home,  neglected  and  forgotten.''  If 
they  hjid  no  sense  of  the  great  original  duty  they 
owe  their  country,  their,  resentment  would  oper- 
ate like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be 
d'sfended  by  those  to,  whom  you'  have  lavished 
the  rewards  and  honors  of  their  profession.  The 
PrBtorian  bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they 
were,  had^still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Ro- 
man populace;  but  when  the  distant  legions 
took  the  -  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome!,  and 
gave  away  the  Empire.' 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and 
distress.  You  may  determine  to  support  the 
very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your  afiairs  to 
this  deplorable  situation ;  you  may  shelter  your- 
self under  the  forms  jof  Pariiament,  and  set  your 


'  Note  by  Junius.  The  number  of  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Guards  are  to  the  maFching;  regiments 
as  ojie  to  eleven  ;  tlie  number  of  regiments  given  to 
the  Guards,  compared  with  those  given  to  the  line, 
is  about  three  to  one,  at  a  moderate  computation-, 
consequently,  the  partiality  in  favor  of  the  Guards 
is  as  thirty-three  to  one.  So  much  for  the  officers. 
The  private  men  have  fourpence  a  day  to  subsist 
on,  and  five  hundred  lashes  if  they  desert.  Under 
this  punishment  they  frequehtly  expire.  'With  theso 
encoaragements,  it  is 'supposed,  they  may  be  de- 
pended apon,  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it 
necessary  to  butch6r  hiafellow-iiiibjerts.  , 

'  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  show  the  fa- 
miliarity of  Junius  with  Tacitus,  when  composing 
these  Letters^  The  event  refep'ed  to  was  the 
march  of  the  German  legions  to.Kome,,under  Vitel- 
lius,  and.  their.defeat  of  the  Pretoriah  Bands,  who 
had  previously  given  the  imperial  dignity  to  Otho, 
from  whom  it  pissed  to  Vltellias'.  ^ 
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people  at  defiance.  Bat,  be  assured,,  sir,  that 
such  a  resolution  would  be  as  imprudent  as  it 
would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  immediatbly 
sbake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of 
your  peace  of  mind  forever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect! 
How  easy,  how  safe  anil  honorable  is  the  path 
before  you !  The  English  nation  declare  they 
are"  grossly  injured  by  iHeir  representatives,  and 
solicit  your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lawful' pre- 
rogative, and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recall- 
ing a  trust,  which,  they  find,  has  been  so  scan- 
dalously abused.^  You  are  not  to  be  told  that 
the'  power  of  the  House  of  Commojis  is  not  orig- 
inal, but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  from  whom  they  received  it.  J^  ques- 
tion of  right  airises  between  the  constituent  and 
the  representative  body.  By  what  authority 
shall  it  he  decided  ? "  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  qiiestion  in  which  you  have  properly  no 
immediate  concern  ?  It  would  be  a  step  equal- 
ly odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  Lords  be 
called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons?  They  can  not  do  it- 
without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Constitution. 
£)r  will  yoli  refer  it  to  the  judges  ?  .  They  have 
often  told  your  ancestors  that  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment is  abuve  them.  What  party  then  remains, 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  for 
themselves  ?  They  alone  are  injjired ;  and  sinde 
there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the  cause 
can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious 
argument  upon  a  subjec^t  alTead}>^  so  discussed, 
that  inspiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light 
upon  it.  There  are,  however,  -two  points  of 
view  in  which  it  paTtiqulaily  imports  your  Maj- 
esty to  consider  the,  late  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  ComrftonS.  By  depriving  a  subject  of 
his  birthright,  they  have  a:ttributed  to  their  own 
vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
Legislature;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  ludtives,  have  strictly  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Long  Parliament;  which  first  declared 
the  regal  office  useless,  arid  soon  after,  with  as 
little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  En- 
glish subject  of  his  birthright,  may  rob  an  En- 
glish King  of  his  orow^.  In  another  view,  the 
resolution  of  the  Hduse  of  Commons,  appairently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more 
alarming  to  your  people.  ,  Not  contented  with 
divesting  one  man  of  his  right, -they  have  arbi- 
trarily conveyed  th^t  right  to  another.  They 
have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  withput , daring 
to  censure  those  officers  who  were  particularly^ 
apprised  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by 
the  declaration  of  the  House,  but  expressly  by 
the  writ  directed  to -them,  and  who  nevertheless 
returned  him  as  duly  elected.?     They  have  re- 

'  There  is  force  in  this  remark.  If  there  was  any 
blame  in  the  Middlesex  election,  it  certaiilly  rested 
with  the  retarniog  officers.  They  ought  to  have 
known,  better  than  the  common  people  of  Middlesex 
could  be  presumed  to  know,  ■  whether  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  ^isiualified  by  his  expulsion  fronj  the  House. 


jected  the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion 
by  which  our  laws  judge  of  the  'sense  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  have  transferred  the.  right  of  election 

Trom  the , collective  to  the  representative  bpdy; 
and  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together, 
they  have  essentially  altered  the  original  consti- 
tution of- the  House  of  Common^.  Versed,  as 
ybur  Majesty  undoubtedly' is,  in  the  English  his- 
tory, 'it  can  Aot  easily  escape  you,  how  much  it 

-is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  yohr  duty,  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  three  estates  from  encroaching 
upon  the  province  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming 
the  aiithority  of  them  all.  When  once  they 
have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line 
by -which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  direct- 
ed, who  vvill  answer  for  their  future  moBeration  ? 
Or  wh^t  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that, 
when  they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals, 
they  will  submit  to  a  superior?  -Your  Majesty 
may  learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  an^ 
tyrant  are  allied,  r       ■  ' 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the 
rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  pres- 
ent Hoi)Se  of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  disso- 
lution jipon  an  opinion,-!  confess  not  very  unwar- 
rantable, that  their  successors  would  be  equally 
at,  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  can  not  per- 
suade myself  that  the,  nation  wi"  have  profited 
so  little  by  experience.  But  if  that  opinion  were 
vi>ell  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our  wishes 

,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  clamor 
gainst  your  government  without  offeriiig  any 
material  injury  to  the  favorite  qause  ofcorrUp- 
tion. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to. act.  The 
affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recover- 
ed. But,  before  you,  subdue  their  he'tfrts,  you 
"must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  >  Dis- 
card those  little  personal  resentments  which  have 
too  long  directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon 
this  man  the  remainder  of  his  punishment,  and,  if 
resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act,  nofof  mercy,  but 
oontenipt.'"  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  nat- 
ural station — a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  sup- 
porting the  weekly  eloquence  qf  a  newspaper. 
The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on 

But  they  received  the  votes,  and  returned  him  as 
member,  and,then  the  Htinse  of  Goipmons  punished 
the  electors-  by  setting  aside  their  votes,  without  a 
word  of  censure  on  the  returning  officers. 

11  He  was  pardoned  and  released  from  prison 
within  less  than  four  months.  This  Letter  probably, 
convinced  the  King  that  he  could  no  longer  main- 
tain the  contest.  A  general  illumination  took  place 
throughout  London  on  the  night  following  his  re- 
lease.- His  debts  had  been  previously  paid  or  com- 
promised by  the  Society  of  the  People's  Rights. 
Wilkes,  was  soon  after  chosen  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  Lord,  Mayor. ,'  At  the  next 
general  election  iu  1774,'  he  was  returned  again  as 
member  for  Middlesex,  and"  took  ,his  seat  without 
opposition.  On  the  dismissal  of  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration in  1782,  the  obnoxious  resolutions  which 
gave  Colqnel  Luttrell  his  seat  were  exponged,^on 
his -own  motion,  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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the  surface,  neglected  and  unreraoved.     It  is 
only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  oonsultitig  your  minister,  call  togeth- 
,  er  your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the 
-Jublio  that  you  can  determine  arid  act  for  your- 
self. Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside 
the  wretched  formalities  of'a  King,  and  speak  to 
youi:  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in 
the  language  ,of  a  gentleman.  ■  Tell  them  you- 
have  been. fatally  deceived.  The  aoknowle(jg- 
ment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to 
your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  determ- 
ined to  remove  every  6aus&  of  complaint  against 
your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  con- 
fidence to  no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  your  subjects.;  and  leave  it  to  them- 
selves to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  vfhether  or  no  it  be  in>  reality  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  nation,  that  their  rights  have 
been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Constitution  betrayed. 
They  will  then  do  justipe  to  their  representa- 
tives and  to  themselves-  , 

These  sentiments, ,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are 
Conveyed  in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because 
they,are  new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  courtiers^  you  ^measure  their  affpctions 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their 
sincerity.  Bat  ,this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with 
your  fortune;  They  .deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell 
you  that  you  have  many  friends,  whose^affections 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of^ersonal  attach- 
ment. The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not 
the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equal- 
ity with  which  they  are  received,  and  may  be  re- 
tiirned.  The  fortune  which  made  you  a  King 
forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture "»p-bioh  can  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  mistaken  prince,  who  looks  for  friendship, 
will  find  a  Favorite,  and  in  that  Favorite  the 
ruin  of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house 
of  Hstnover,'  not  from  a  vain  ^preference  of  due 
family  to  another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
This,  sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  sol- 
id and  rational,:fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and 
well  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  encouragement. 
We  can  not  long  be  deluded  by  national  distinc- 
tions. The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  con- 
temptible ;  armed  ^ith  the  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  -were  formidable.  The  Prince, 
who  imitates  their  conduct,  ShoulS  be  warned 
by  their  example ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself 
upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should 
remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revo- 
lutipn,  it  may  be  lost  by  another. 

Junius. 


This  letter  was  published  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  immediately  after  their 
close,  Parliament  commenced  its  session.  Lord 
Chatham  came  out  at  once  as  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  now  united  into  one  body,  and  within 


nineteen  days  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  But  Junius  and  his  friend.s 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  The  King  had,  in- 
deed, the  .wisdom  to  remove  the  great  source  of 
contention  by  pardoning  '\yilke^ ;  but  he  clung 
to  his  Tory  advisers ; '  he  placed  Lord  North  at 
the  head  of  alTairs,  and  for  twelve  years  persist- 
ed in  his  favorite  measures,  and  especially  his 
resolution  to  force  taxation  on  America,  until  he 
drove  her  out  of  the  empire. 

Before  leaving  this  letter,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  'a  brief  account  of  the  celebrated  trial  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Woodfall,  the  publisher, 
was  prosecuted for'a  seditious  libel,  and" brought 
before  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1 770.  Lord: Mansfield,  in  charging  the 
jury,  told  them  "  that  there  were  only  two  points 
for  their  consideration  :  the  first,  the  printing  and 
publishing  .of  the  paper  in  qiiestion ;  the  second, 
the  sense  and  mearling  of  it.  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  Ixeing  malicious,  seditious,  &c., 
these  were  inferences  of  law.  That,  therefore, 
the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were  alone 
what  the  jury  had  ro  consider  of.;;  and  that,  if  the 
paper  should  really  contain  no  breach  of  law, 
that  was  a  matter  which  might  afterward  he 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment."  This' put  the 
prisoner  completely  in  the  power  of  the  judges. 
The  jury  had  no  right  to  inquire  iijto  his  Jnotives 
or  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  As  the  fsct  of 
piiblication'  was  admitted,  and  the  meaning  of. 
the  words' was  clear,  they  must  pronounce  him 
guilty,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had 
spoken  the  truth,  arid  had  been  gpverned  by. up- 
right intentions.  This,  certainly,  made  the  trial 
by  jury  in  cases  of  libel  a  mere  farce.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  jury  got  round  the  difficulty 
by  bringing  in  a^verdiot,  "  Guilty  of  the  printing 
and  publishing'  only."  The  question  now  arose, 
"  What  is  the  Iggal  effect  of , this  finding  ?"  The 
Attorney  General  claimed  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  conviction ;  the  counsel  of  Woodfall,  that  it 
amounted  to  an  acquittal.  The  case  was  argued 
at  length,  and  the  court  decided  for  neither  pa,rty. 
They  set  the  verdict  aside,  and  ordered  a  new 
trial.  This,  however,  was  the  same  to  Wood- 
fall  as  an  acquittal ;  fbr  it-  was  perfectly  well 
koovvn  that  no  jury  oonld  ever  be  found  in  the 
city  of  London  to  return-  a  verdifct  against  the 
publisher.  The  matter  was  therefore  dropped, 
and  Junius  came  olT  victorious. 

Mtich  blame  was  thrown  upon.  Lord  Mans- 
field for  this  decision.  ■  The  Subjept  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lprds  by  Lord  Chatharii,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  said  in  reply,  "His  Lordship  tells 
the  House  that  doctrines  no  less  new  than  dan- 
gerous have  been  inculcated  in  this  court,  and 
that,  particularly  in  a  charge  which  I  delivered 
■to  the'  jury  on  Mr.  Woodfall's  trial,  my  direc- 
tions were  contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  prac- 
tice, and  injurious  to  the  dearest  liberties  of  the 
people.  This  is  ari  alarming  picture,  my  Lords ; 
it  is  drawn  with  great  parade,  and  colored  to 
aifeotthe  passions  amazingly.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, for  the  painter,  it  wants  the-  essential  cir- 
cumstance of  truth  in  the  design,  and  must,  like 
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many  other  political  pictures,  be  thrown,  not- 
withstanding the  repiitatioti  of  the  artist,  among 
the  miserable  daubings  of  faction.  .  So  hr,  my 
Lords,  is  the  aoeusatibn  without  truth,  that  the 
directions  now  given  to  juries  are  tjie  same  that 
they  have  ever  been.  There  is  no  novelty  intro- 
duced— no  chicanery  attempted  j'nbr  has  there, 
till  very  lately,  been  any  complaint' of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  King's  Bench." 

The  opinion  bf  enlightened  jurists  atth^  pres- 
ent day,  as  to  the  inerits  of  the  case,  is  expressed 
by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices, vol.  ii.,  p.  480. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  course  of  these  tri- 
als, had  done  nothing  to  incur  moral  blame.  I 
think  his  dootriiie — tjha,t  the  jury  were'  only  to 
find  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  innuendos—r 
contrary  to  law  as  weH  as  liberty.  His  grand 
argument  for  making  the  •question  of  'libel  or 
not'  exclusively  one  of  law,  that  the  defendant 
may  demur  or  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
so  refer  it  to  the  court, ,  admits  of  the  easy  an- 
swer, thatj  although  there  may  be  a  writing  set 
out  in  the  idfdrnjation  as  libelous  which  it  could 
under  no  circiranstanoes  be  cri.minil  to  publish, 
yet  that  an  information  may  set  out  a  paper  the 
publication  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  crim- 
inal, aceording  to  the  intention  of  the  defendant 
and  the  eircumstances  under  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. TJierefore,  supposing  judges  to  be  jCver 
so  pure,  upright,  &nd  intelligent,  justice  could 
not  be  done  •  by  leaving  to  them  the  criminality 
or  innocence  of  the  paper  alleged  to  be  libelous, 
as  a  mere  abstract  question  of  law,  to  be  decided 
by  reading  the  re'bord.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
various  authorities  for  the  ruW  which  Lord  Mans- 


field had  laid  down ;  and,  in  laying  it  down,  he 
not  only  followed  the  example  of  his  impiediate 
predecessors,  but  he  was  supported  by  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  his  brethren  who  sat  by  him. 
There  was  ;io  pretense  for  representing  him  as 
a  daring,  innovator,  who,  slavishly  wishing  to 
please  the  government,  tried  to  subvert  trial  by- 
jury,  ahd  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the  press." 
j-Junius,'  as  inight  be  expeotedji  attacked  Lord 
Mansfield  soon  after  in  the  most  vehement  terras. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  legal  question 
and  the  .rights  of  juries,  no  one  could  have  con- 
demned him  for  using  strong  language;  but  He 
followed  his  ordinary  method  of  assailing  char- 
acter and  motives..  He  revived -the  exploded 
story'of  Mansfield's  having  drunk  the  Pretend- 
er's health  on  his  knees.  He  tortured  him  by 
the  most  cruel  insiriuatibns. .  But  he  overshot 
his  mark,  and  fell  into  the  grossest  errors,  espe- 
cially in  his  grand  controversy  about  the  right 
of  Lord  Mansfield  to  bail  a  man  named  Eyre,  in 
which,  as  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  "  Junius  was 
egregiously  in  the  wrong,  clearly  showing  that 
he  was  not  a^Jawyer,  his  mistakes  not  being  de- 
signedly made  for  disguise,. but  palpably  proceed- 
ing from  an  ignorant  man  afl^ecting  knowledge." 
—Ibid.,  p.  402. 

The  trial  of  Woodfa'U  was  ultimately  produot. 
ive  of  good.  It  roused  the  public  mind  to  the 
rights  of  jnrie^."  A  similar  case  came  up  in  1784, 
when  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  tried'for  a  libelj 
and  at  this  time  Mr.  Erskine  m£ide  his  celebrated 
argument  on  the  subject,  wl^ich  pr^ared  the 
way  for  an  act  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  right 
of  juries  to  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts 
in  cases  of  libel. 


LETTER 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.i 


My  Lob.i>,i — 'If  I  were  personally  your  enemy, 
I  might  pity  kni  forgive  you.  You  have  every 
claim  to  compassion  that  can  arise  from  misery 
and  distress.  The  condition:  you  are  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leaye  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindicfivie 
spirit,  but  that  such  an  object  as. you  are  would 
disgrace  the  dignity  of  revenge.  But,  in  the  re- 
lation you  have  borne  to  this  country,  you  have 


■  DafeA  February  14th,  1770.  This  Letter  must 
have  been;coniraeii'ced.  within  a  week  after  the  res- 
ignation of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  is  Junius'  first 
shout  of  triumph  over  "the  fall  of  his  adversary.  He 
evidently  regarded  Lord  Nprth's  m'iniBtry  as  a  mere 
modtHcation  of  the  Bedford  party ;  and,  as  he  always 
underrated  his  taleutS/he  now  treats  hira,  at  the  close 
of  this  Letter, -with  great  contempt,  expressing  (what 
he  nndoobtedly  felt)  a  fii'm  conviction  that  the  whole 
concern  must  soon  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  Whig's  be 
called  into  olHce.  ■    ■    ,  - 

This  is  one  of  the  most  finished  productioiSs  of- Ju- 
nioK  It  lias  more  eloquence  than  the  Letter  to  the 
King,  and  would  deserve  our  unqualified  admiration, 
if  it  were  as  just  as  it  is  eloquent! 


no  title  to  indulgence;  and,  Jf  I  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I  never  should 
have  allpwed  you  the  respite  of  a  moment.  In 
your  public  character,  you  have  injured  every 
subject  of  the  emjiire ;  and,  though  an  individual 
is  not  authoriaed  to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to 
society,  he  is  called  upon  to  assert  his  separate 
share  in  the  public  resentment.  I  submitted, 
however,  to  the  jiidgment  of  men,  more  moder- 
ate, perhaps  more  candid  than  myself.  For  my 
own  pat't,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  those 
prudent  forms  of  decorum',  those  gentle  rules  of 
discretion,  which  some  men  eridenvw  to  unitje 
with  the  conduct  of 'the  greatest  and  niost  haz- 
ardous aflTairs.  Engaged  in  the  defense  of  Un 
honorable  cftus^  I  would  take  a  decisive  part. 
I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or 
to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who '  preserves  no 
measures  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject 
submission  qf  desertjrfg  his  post  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  nor  even  the  sacred  shield  pf  cowardice," 

°  Sacro  fremucretimore. ,  Every  coward  pretends 
to  be  planet-struck. 
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should  protect  him.  I  woujd  pursue  him  through 
life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  ahilities  to  pre- 
serve the  perishable  infamy  of  his  nai!ne,  and  make 
it  immortal.     '  ' 

What  then,  my  Lorct,  is  this  the  event  of  all 
the  sacrifices  you  hjive  made  to  -Lord  Bute's  pat- 
rbnage,  and  to  your  own  unfortunate  ambition  ? 
Was  it  forthis  you  abandoned  your  earliest  friend- 
ships^the  warmest  connections  of  your  youth, 
and  all  those  honorable  engagements,  by  .which 
you  once  solicited,  and  might  have  acquired,  the 
esteem  of  your  country  ?  Have  you  secured  no 
recompense  for  such  a  waste  of  honor?  Un- 
happy man  !  What  party  will  receive  the  com-' 
mon  deserter  of  all,  parties  ?  Without  a  client 
to  flatter,  without  a  friend  fo  console  you,  and 
with  only  one  com^anibn  fropi  the  hoiiest  .house 
of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dread- 
ful solitude,  [which  you  have  created  for  your- 
self].' At  the  most  active  period  of  life,  you 
must  quit  the  busy  scene,  and  conceal  yourself 
froip'  the.  world,  if  you  would  hope  to  save  the 
wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputation.  The 
vices  never  fail  of  their  efTeot. '  They  operate 
like  age^ — bring  on  dishonor  before  its  time,  .and, 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted,  i  , 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well 
as;contemptible.  Where  is  novf  that  -firmness, 
or  obstinacy,  so  long  boasted  of  by  your  friends, 
and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies  ?  We  were 
taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the 
ruin  of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other 
hands,  but  were  determined  either  to  gain  a- de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Constitution,  or  to  perish, 
bravely  at  least,  in  the  last  dike  of  the'prerogaT 
tive.  Yon  knew  the  danger,  and  might  have 
been  provided  for  it. .  You-  took  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  for  a  meeting  with  your  Parliament, 
to  confirm 'the  merceil?iry  fidelity  of  your  de- 
pendents, and  to  suggest  to  jOar  Sovereign  a 
language  suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to 
his  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Yet,  while  the 
whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly 
evaded  the  question,  and,  instead  of  the  explioit 
firmliess  and  decision  of  a  King,  you  gave  us 
nothing  but.l^e  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier,*  and 


3  The  words  in  brackets  were  contained  in  the 
Letter  as  it  originally  appeared-  in  the  Pablio  Ad- 
vertiser, but  were  struck  out  by  Junius  in  his  re- 
vised edition.  Ag  they  add  an  important  idea,  and 
give  the  period  an  'easier  Cadence,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  author  did  wisely  to  omit  them.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  animated  flow  and 
,  condensed  energy  of  this  paragraph.  An  able  critic 
has  said,  in  rather  strong  terms,  •"  No  language,  an- 
cient or  modem,  can  afford  a  specimen  of  impressive 
etoquence  superior  to  this."' 

*  The  King's  speech,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  the  opening  of  this  session,  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "  hojned-cattle  speech,"  because 
it  commenced  with  referring  to  a  prevalent  distem- 
per among  the  homed  <^lle  of  the  kingdom,  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  requiring  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  This  created  universal  merriment ; 
and  Juniua  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 


the  wtining  piety  of  a'Methodist.,  We  had  rea- 
son to  expect  that  notice  would  have,  been  taken 
of  the  petitions  which  the  King  has  received  from 
the  English  nation ; ,  and,  although  I  can  conceive 
some  persohal  motives  for  not  yielding  -to  them, 
I  can  find  none,  in-commftn  prudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured, 
my  Lord,  the  .EpglisK  people  will  not  tamely 
submit  to  this  unvrorthy  treatment.  They  had 
a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  their  jjetitions,  if  not 
granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.."  Whatever 
be  the  real  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the 
Sovereign,  should  be  taught  to  preseifve  some 
forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects,  and,  if  he  will 
not  redress  their  grievances,  hot  to  make  them 
a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the'  bedoh?,mb6r.  "Injuries  may  be 
atoned  for  and  forgiven  j  but  ins'ul'ts  admit  of  no 
compensation.  They  degrade' the  mind  in  its 
oven  esteem,  and'  ^orde  it  to  recover  its  level  by 
rpV^hge.  Thfs  neglect  of  the!  petitions  was,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  your  original  plan  of  government ; 
nor  will  any  consequences  it  has  produced  ac- 
count for  your  deserting  your  Sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new 
friends  [the  Bedfords]  had  involved  him.  One 
would  think,  my  Lord,  yovi  might  have  taken 
this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved 
the  last  of  those  early  connections  which  onds, 
even  in  your'  own  opinion,  did  honor  to  your 
youth — before  you  had  obliged  Lord  Granby  to 
quit  a  service  he  Was  attached  tO: — before  you 
had  discarded  one  Chancellor  and  killed  another.^ 


throwing  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  Duke,  especially,  as 
the  petition's  and  remonstrances  of  London,  West-  . 
minster,  Surrey,  York,  and  .otlie?  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, respecting  the  most  urgent  political  concerns,' 
were  passed  over  in  silence,  and  thu^  treated  with 
contempt.  -    .     .     '      - 

'  Lord  Granby  had  resigned  his  office  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief about  a  month  before,  afHrming  that 
he  had  been  wholly  misled  under  the  administi-atiou 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  to  the  affair  ofWilUes,  and 
declaring  that  he.considered  his  vote  on  that  subject 
as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life. 

Whe^n  Lord  Camdeujsvas  discarded  and  compelled 
to  resign,  for  saying  in  Parliament  that  he  had  long 
disapproved  the  measures  of  the  cabinet,  but  had 
been  unable  to  resist  ,them,  the  King  lound-jt  diffi- 
cult (to  injlufae  any  one  to  accept  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  applied  to  Mr.  CJiarles  Yorke,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Hardwicke,  but.  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  because'  an  acceptance  would 
have.been  a  virtual  abandonment  of  his  principles. 
After  trying  in  othei?  quarters,  the  King  again  re- 
quested a, private  interview  with  Mr.' Yorke,  ^nd 
made  such  appeals  to  hiin  (it  is  believed)  as  no  mon- 
arch ought  ever  to  address  ro  a'  subject,  declaring 
that,  if  he  would  only  accept  the  seals,  "an  admin- 
istration 'might  soon  be  foi-med-  which  the  nation 
would  entirely  approve."  Mr.  Yorke  was  at  length 
overpowered;  he  sunk  on  his  knees  in  token"of 
submission ;  and  the  King  gave'  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  saluting  him  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
Mr.  Yorke  instantly  repaired  to  the  house  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  explain  the  step  he 
had  taken,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  the  other  leaders  of  Opposition, 
there,  concerting  ■with  his  brother  the  best  means 
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To  what  an  abject  condition  have  you  labored 
to  reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when  the  unhappy 
man,  who  yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance 
and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  employed 
against  a  subject,  feels  himself  degraded  by  his 
compliance,  and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disr 
graceful  honors  which  his  gracious  Sovereign 
had  compelled  him  to  accept..  He  was  a  man 
'  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and 
death  has  redeemed  his  bharacter.  I  know  your 
Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon 
this  event ;  but  iiere  is  another  heart,  not  yiet,  1 
hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of  humanity,  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  forever. 

Now,  my. Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation 
to  which  you  have  conducted,  and  iij, "which  you 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  your  royal 
master.  )Vhenever  the  people  have  complained, 
and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defense 'of  the 
measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  answer  us,  though  not  very  fairly,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  private  virtues  of  your  sovereign. 
"  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  p^oplcj  surrendered 
a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in. 
their  places  for  life?"  My  Lord,  We  acknowl- 
edge the  gracious  principle  which  gave  bifth  to 
these  concessions,  and  have  nothing  to  regret  but 
that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of 
above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced  out  of  his. of- 
fice, not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  in- 
tegrity, or  of  attention  to  his  duty,  but  for  deliv-  ~ 
,ering  his  honest  opinion  in  Parliament  upon  the 
greatest  constitutional  question  that  has  arisen 
since  the  Revolution.  ,  We  care  not  to  whose 
private  virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of  such 
a  government  is  falsehood  and  mockery;  the 
practice  is  oppression,-  You  have  labored,  then 
(though  I  confess  to  no  purpose),^ to  rob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever 
was  given  in  defense  of  his  government — 'of  the 
opinion  which  the  people.have  conceived  of  his 
personal  honor  and  integrity.  The  i)uke  of  Bed- 
ford was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace.  Jle 
only  forced  his  master  to  violate  asolemn  prom- 
ise made  to  an  individual  [Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie]. 
But  you,  my  Lord,  have  successfully  extended 
your  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral  en- 
gagement that  could  bind  either  the  rnagistrate 
or  the  man.  -  The  condition  of  a  King  is  often 
miserable  j  but  it  required  your  Grace's  abilities 

of  carrying  on  their  attack  upon  the  government. 
When  he  told  his, story,  they  all  turned  upon  him 
with  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  reproached  him  as 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  honor.  He  returned 
to  his  house  overwhelmed  with '  griefj,and  within 
two  days,  bis  death  was  announced.  There  was  a 
general  suspicion  of.  suicide,  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  made  certain  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 
Well  might  Junius  say,  in  reference  to  the  King, 
"There  is  another  heart  not  yet,  I  hepe,  quite  cal- 
lous to  the  touch  of  humanity,  to  wfiich.it  ought  to 
be  a  dreadful  lesson  forever." 


to  make  it  contemptible.     You  will  say,  perhaps, 
tliat  the  faithful  servants  in  vfhose  hands  you 
have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honor  and 
to  support  his  government.     You  ha*e  publicly 
declared,  even  since  your  resignation,  that  you 
approved  of  their  measures  and  admired  theii 
oonduet,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich.^    What  a  pity  it  is  that,-  with  all  this  ap- 
pearance,  youishould  think  it  necessary  to. sep- 
arate yourself  from  such  amiable .  companions ! 
You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are  lavish 
in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  ate 
publicly  opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions:, 
and  depriving  yourself  of  thfc  only  plausible  pfe- 
tense  you  had  fcr  leaving  your  sovereign  over- 
whelmed with  distress-^I  call  it  ]^ausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  less  than 
the  frown?  of  your  master,  that  could  justify  a 
man  of  spirit  for  abapdoning  his  post  at  a  mo, 
ment  so  critical  and  important !     It  is  in  vain  to 
evade  the  question.     If  you  will  not  speak  out, 
the  public,  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearan- 
pes.     We  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  y™ 
either  differed  froni  your  colleagues,  whose  meas- 
ures you  still  affect  to  defend,  ort;hat  you  thought 
the  administratioii  of  the  King's  affairs  np  longer 
tenable.     You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between 
the  hypocrite  and  the  coward.     Your  best  friends 
are  in  doiibt  which  way  they  shall  incline.    Year 
countryunites  the  characters,  and  gives  3'ou  cred- 
it for  them  both.     For  my  own  part,  I  see  noth- 
ing insonsistent  in  your  co.nduct:     You'  began 
with  betraying  the  people — ybu  conclude  with 
betraying  the  King. 

-  In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  you 
^have  preserved  the  uniformity  of  your  character. 
Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  declares  that  iw  man  was 
ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the  provision 
you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  entitled  to 
it  by  the  house  he  lives  in.' ' ,  The  successor  of 
one  chancellor  might  well  pretend  tobe  the  rival 
of  another.  It  is  the  breach  of  private  friend- 
ship which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a.  part  in  your  affairs,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  let  down  at  last  -vith  a 
miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  i 


°  This  nobleman  was  notoriously  profligate  in  his 
life.  Such  was  the  case  also,' to  a  great  extent,  with 
Gower,  Eigby,  and  all  the  Bedford  men  in  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  ministry. 

I  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a  dependent  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, reoeived'a  pension  of  £1500  a  year  for  liis  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  all'hia*  sons,  while  Sir  Bdwni-d 
H-awke,  who  bad  saved  the  state,  received  what 
vi-as  a,ct|ially  worth  a  less  sum.  Junius,  alluding  to 
Bradshaw's  complaints,  sneevingly  says  tliatlie  was 
certainly  entitled  to  a  large  pension  on  account  of 
"  the  house  he  lives  in,"  referring  to  a  fact  which 
occasioned  considerable  speculation,  viz.f  that  Brad- 
shaw had  just  taken  a  very  costly  residence,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Lord  Chancellor  Northington. 
The  whole  passage  is  .obviously  a  sneering  one, 
though  Heron  iakes  it  seriously,  and  then  repre- 
sents Junius  as  inconsistent  with  himself,  becanse 
he  alludes,  in  a  note,  to  the  largeness  ofBradshaw's 
pension  as  compared  with  Admiral  Hawkye. 
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year.  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and  Mr. 
Bargoyije  were  equally  epgaged  with'  ybu,  and 
have  rather  more  Teason  to  complain  than  Mr. 
Bradsha'w.  These  are  m6n,  my  Lord,  whose 
friendship  you  should  have  adhered  to  on  the 
same  principle  on  >whieh  you  ^deserted  Lord 
Jloekingham,  Lord  ChathanS,  Lord.Cam'den,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland;  We  can  easily  account 
for  your  violatingyoUr  engagements  with  men  pf 
honor,  but  why  should  you  betray  your  natural 
connections  ?  .  Why  separate  yourself  from  Lord 
Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave 
the  three  worthy  gentlemen  above  mentioned  to 
shift  for  themselves?  With  all  the  fashionable 
indulgence  of  the  times,  this  country  ~does  not 
aboi^nd  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you  iTiay 
find  It  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  cat- 
alogue of  your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold 
to  Mrj  Hine  obliges  me  to  say  a  Word  in  defense 
of  a  man  [Mr.  Taughan]  whom  you  have  taken 
the  most  dishonorable  means  to  injure.*  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  af- 
fected to  carry  on  agai'nst  him.  On  that  ground, 
I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you  with  ten- 


B  This  alludes  tp  the  patent  of  an  office  'granted 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Burg-dy'ne,  who,  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  permission,  sold  out  the  amiaal  income 
for  a  gross  som.to.a  person  named  Hine.  The  pros- 
Rcution  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence  is  thus  spo- 
ken of  by  Woodfall,  in  his  Junius,  vol.  i,,  322 :  "  Mr. 
Samuel  Yanghan  was  a  merchant  iu  the  city,  of  hith- 
erto nnblemished  character,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  popular  cause..  The  oiHce  he  attempted  to 
procure  had  at  times  been  previously  disposed  of  for 
a  pecnniary  conaideration,  and-had,-on  one'particn- 
lar  occasion,  been  sold  by  an  order  of  a  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  consisted  in  the  reversion  of'the 
■clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. A  Mr.  Howell  was,  iu  fa.ct,  at  this  very  time 
in  treaty  with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase, of  his 
resignation,  which  clearly  disproved  any  criitiual  in- 
tention in  Mr.  Vaughan.  He  was,  however,  pros- 
ecuted, obviously  from  political  'motives,  but  the 
prosecution  was  dropped  after  the  affair  of  Hint's 
patent  was  brought  before  thfe  publiq."'  Mr.  Heron 
states,  however,  that  "  the  office  itself  had  never 
"been  directly  or  avowedly  sold  by  the  Crown,  though 
the  life-interest  had  been,  under  ^  decree  of  ChaniSe- 
ry."  It  is  not.  surprising  (if  this  were  so)  that  Mr. 
■^aughan,  not  being  a  professional  man,  should  have 
failed  to  discern  the  difference,  His  application, 
therefore,  may  have  been  made  without  any  crim- 
ini^  intention.  To  prosecute  in  such  a  case  does 
seem  a  very  severe  measure ;'  and,  as  the  prosecu- 
tion was  dropped  from  this  lime,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Duke  himself  considered  'it  k  bad  lousiness. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Dennis  Le  Marchant,  in 
his  edition  of  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  III.', 
says,  '''Junius's  account^  of  the  prosecution  {of 
Vaughan]  is  fair— making  the  usqal  deductions." 
"Walpole  ^censures  the  prosecution  as  foolish.  As 
to  Hine's  patent,  he  says,  "It  was  proved  that  he 
[the  Duke]  had  bestowed  on  Colonel  Burgoyne  a 
place,  which  the  latter  was  to  sell  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  expenses  of  his  election  at  Preston." — 
'Vol.  iii.,  400.  This  was  the  Statement  made  by  Ju- 
nius; and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that,  after 
the  exposure  of  such  a  transaction,  the  Duke  thought: 
best  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  Mr.  Vaughan.  | 


fold  recrimination,  and  to  set  you  at  defiance. 

The  injury  you  have  done  him  afiects  his  moral 
character.  ^You  knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase 
the  reversion  of  a  plac?  whieh-has  hitherto  been 
sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
however. imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no 
way  tend;  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt 
which  you  wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world;.  You  laboredthen,  by  ^v«ry  spe- 
cies of  false  suggestion,  and  even  hy  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to,  have  it  understood  that  he 
had  proposed  terms  of  accpinmodatioh  to  you, 
and  had  offered  to  abandon  his  principles,  his 
party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your  own 
breast  for  a  ^character  of  consummate  treachery, 
and  gave  it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  in- 
jured man,  because  I  was  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearances thrown  opt  by  your  Grac^ej  and  have 
frequently  spoken  of  his,  conduct  with  indigna- 
tion. '.  If  he  really  be,  what  I  think  liim,  honest, 
though 'mistaken,'  he  will  be  happy  in  recovering 
his  reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the 
prosecution.  Mr;  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession 
of  his  purchase ;  and  Governor  Burgoyne,  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  refunding  the 
money,  sits  down,  foe  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
iNFJvMous  and  contented. 

I  believe,  .my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave 
of  you  forever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute 
minister  who  had  spirit  to -support  the  most  vio- 
lent measiires ;  who  compensated  for  the  want 
of  good  and  great  qualities  by  a  brave  determin- 
ation (which  some  people  admired  and.  relied  on) 
to  maintain  himself  without  Ihem. '  The  reputa- 
tion of  obstinacy  and  perseverance  might  hav.e 
supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues.  You 
have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your  char- 
acter, and  meanly  confessed  that  you  are  desti- 
tute of  the  common  spirit  of  a  man.  Retire 
then,  my  Lord,  arid  hide  your'.blushes  from  the 
world;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even 
BLACK  may  changje  its  color.  A  mind  such  as 
yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, may  still  find -topics  of  consolation.  You 
may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friend- 
ship, in  the  afilictions  of  an  accomplished  prince, 
whom  you  have  disgraced  aiid  deserted,  and  in 
the  agitations  of  a  great  country ,-driven  by  your 
councils  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  hipself, 
with  the  plenitude  of  the  oreyrotimdo  f  and  I  am 
ready  enough  to  believe  that,  while  he  can  keep 
his  place,  he  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  re- 
sign it.  Your  Grape  was  the  firm  minister  of 
yesterday :,  Lord  North  is  the  firm  minister  of 
to-day.  To-morrow,  perha().s,  his  Majesty,  in 
his  wisdom,  may  give  u's  a  rival  for  you  both. 

'  Note  by  Junius.  "  This  eloquent  person  has  got 
as  far  as  the  discipline  of  Demosthenes.'  He  constant- 
ly speaks  with  pebbles  iu  his  month,  to  improve  his 
articnlation."— This  refers-.to  a  peculiarity  of  Lord 
North,  whose  "  tonguewas  too  large  for  his  mouth." 
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You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
your  late  allies  to  think  it  passible  that  Lord 
North  sliould  be  permitted  to  govern  this  coun- 
try. If  we  may  believe  common  -fame,  tiey 
have  shown  him. their  superiority  already.  His 
-Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  sub- 
jects by  choosing  his  firsfminister  from  among 
the  domestics  of  the'  Duke  of  Bedford.  Tiiat 
would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage  to  the 
three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is 
equally  answered  by  pushing  forward  this  un- 
happy figure,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium 
of  measures  which  they  in  realitjf  dil'set.  With- 
out immediately'appearing  to'gdvern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power,  arid  distribute,  the  emoluments 
of  government  as  they  think  proper.  They  still 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that  calcnlation  which 
made  Mr.  Luttrell'  representative  of  Middlesex. 
Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us 
very  gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength 
of  the  ministry.'  According  to  this  way  of  rea- 
soning, they  will  probably  grow  stronger,  and, 
more  flourishing,  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some 
one  or  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not 
leave  them  to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assist- 
ance. But,  alas !  their  countenances  speak  a 
different  language.  When  the  members  drop 
off,  the  main  body  can  not  be  itisensible  of  its 
approaching  dissolution.  Ev6n_the  violence  of 
their  prooefedings  is  a  signal  of  despair.  Like 
broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit 
the  premises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  eveiy  thing  into  confusion, 
and  cai-e  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate. 
■'  ,  '       Junius.. 


The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  given 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Memoirs  of  George 
IlL,  accords  in  most  respects  with  the  represent- 
ations of  Junius.  "  His  fall  from  power  w^ 
universally  ascribed  to  his  pusillanimity ;  but 
wbethfir  betrayed  by  his  fears'  or  his  friends,  he 
had  certainly  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own 
disgrace.  His  haughtiness,  indjjl^ce,  reserve, 
and  improvidence,  had  corijured  up  the  itorm ; 
but  his  obstinacy  and  fickleness  always  relaying 
each  other,  and  always  mal  a  propoi,  were  the 
radical  causes  of  the  numerous  absurdities  that 
discolored  his  conduct  and  exposed  him  to  de- 
served reproaches — nor  had  he  a  depth  of  un- 
derstanding to  counterbalance  the  defects  of  his 
temper." — Vol.  iv.,  69.  His  love  of  the  turf 
brought  him  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  low 
and  unprincipled"  men,  whose  wants  h?  was  com- 
pelled to  supply,  and  whose  characters  often  re- 
flected dishonor  upon  his  own.  HiS  immorali- 
ties, though  public,  appeared  less  disgraceful  at 
that  day,  wheTi  the  .standard  of  sentiment  on  this 
subject  was  extremely  low ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  was  So  far  outdone  by  Lord  .Sandwich  and 
others  of  "the  Bloomsbury  gang,"  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  that  his  vices  were  thrown 
comparatively  into  the  shade.  It  outfht  to  be 
stated,  in  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Gtaftdri,  thathe 
entered  very  early  into  public  life,  when  his  judg- 


ment was  immature,  and  his  strength  of  purpose 
unequal  to  the  control  of  his  passions.  He  was 
ohly  thirty-four  years  old  when  he  was  driven 
from  po\ver.  During  a  long  life  which  followed; 
he  retrieved  his  character.  He  showed  himself, 
as  Sir  Dennis  Le  Marohont  states,  to  be  "  by  no 
means  the  insignificant  or  worthless  personage 
that  he  s^pears  in  the  pages  of  Walpole  ^ind 
Junius.'  A  genuine  love  of  peace,  and  hatred  of 
oppression,'  either  civil  or  religious,  marked  his 
whole  political  life ;  and  great  as  were  the  er- 
rors which  Walpole  and  Junius  have  justly  d^ 
nounced  in  his  private  conduct,  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  that  borp.  the  d?.te  of  these  Memoirs  [1771] 
to  his  death,  which  comprises  a  period  of  rear 
forty  years,  there  were  few  individuals  more 
highly  and  more  generally  esteemed." — ^Note  to 
Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  ill.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  73. 

In  leaving  Junius,  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
to  see  the  following  estimates  of  his  character 
and  vrritings  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  that  dayj  Mr.  Burke,  a  Vflii^, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  Tory. 

.  Estimate  of  Junius,  by  Mr.  Bubke.' 
How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through 
the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  ran^e  uncontrol- 
led, unpunislied  through  >the  laud  ?  The  myr- 
njidons  of  the  Court  havp  been  long,  and  are 
still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,,  or  you,  or  you.  No ;  they 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of 
the  forest,- that  has  broken  through  all  their  toils, 
is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts 
avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he 
lays  another  dead,  at  his  feet.  For  my  part, 
when  I  saw  his  attack  jipon  the  King,  I  own  my 
blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  that  he  had  ventured 
too  far,  and  there  was  .an  end  of  his  triumphs. 
Not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths,  'jes, 
sir",  Jhere  are  in  that  composition  many  bold 
truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit. ,  It 
vras  the  rancor  and  venom  vidth  which  I  was 
struck.  In  these  respects  the  North  Briton  is 
as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and 
judgment.  But  while  lexpected  in  this  daring 
flight  his  final  ruin  and  faft,  behold  him  rising 
still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and'  you  still  bleed  from  the  -Wounds  of 
his  talons^  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  be- 
neath his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors 
of  your  brow,  sir,;^  he  has  attacked  even  you — 
he  has — and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short,  after  carry- 
ing away  our  Royal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  pros- 
trate. Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a.  member  of  this 
House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his 


^  From^a-speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

'  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Speaker  of  the  House,  was 
distinguished  for  the  largeness  of-  his  overhanging 
eyebrows. 
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knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  integrity  ?  He 
would  be  easily  Itnpwn  by  his  contempt  of  all 
danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor.  Noth- 
ing would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad 
ministers  could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagaci- 
ty ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him 
to  conceal  siny  thing  from  the  public. 

Estimate  of  Jdnius,  bi  Db.  Johnson.' 
This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loridly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju- 
nius it  can  not  be  said,  as  of  UlysseS,  that  he 
scatters  Etrabiguous  expressions  among  the  vul- 
gar;* for  he  criefe  havoc  without  reserve,  and  en- 
deavors to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
careless  what  may  be  their  prey.^  Jurirus  has 
sometimes  made  his  satire  felt ;  but  let  not  in- 
judicious admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigor  of  the  blow.  He  has  some- 
times sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to  him 
that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sar- 
ceistic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer^  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may-  do 
miich  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty 
captivates  the  superficial  and  thoughtless ;  ve- 
hemence delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience;  he  that  vilifies  estab- 
lished authority  will  always  find  abettoirs. 

Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im* 
pudence  which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world 
before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster' makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  pro- 
vided for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,, he 
had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  en- 
einies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immtinities  of  invisibility — out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident.    As  a  rhetorician, 

'  Prom  a  pamphlet  on  the  seizure  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  pablislied  in  1771. 

*  Hino  semper  Ulysses 
Criminibas  terrere  novis ;.  hiiic  spargere  voces 
In  vnlgum  ambiguas. —  Virgil,  ^neid,  ii.,j97. 

*  And  Cesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  aide,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Ciy  Savoc,  and  let  slip  thedogs  of  war.  "■ 

Shakspeare' s^  Julius  Cesor,,Act  ili.,  So.  ii. 


he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded 
desire  ■;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced  those 
who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  has 
taught  that  virtue  may  disgrp,ce ;  and  as  a  pa- 
triot, he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the 
high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been 
able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation  combusti- 
ble^  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us  ab- 
stract from  his  wit  'the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and 
withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the  sympathetic  favor 
of  plebeiap  malignity ;  I  do  ndt  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend 
scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  biit  if  We  leave 
him  only  His  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  ? 

It  is  pot  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun- 
gency of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  .boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence 
of  outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity 
of  falsehood.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights  feel  no  niceties  of  compdsition  nor  dex- 
terities -of  sophistry ;  their  feculties  are  better 
proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity 
of  Beckford ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on 
their  side,  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that  Ju- 
nius is  infallible.  Those  who  know  not  whither 
he  would  lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and 
those  who  can  not  find  his  meaning,  hope  he 
mcElns  rebellion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomena,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder,  and  sob  Is  witb 
terror ;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pag- 
sic4is.  He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  'and  what,  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet,  that  from  its  flaming  hair 
shook  pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be 
only  a  meteor  formed  by  the, vapors  of  putrefy- 
ing democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the 
effervescence  of  interest  struggling  with  convic- 
tion, which,  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in 
a  bog,,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard- 
ed it. 

Yet,  though  I  can  not  think  the  style  of  Ju- 
nius secure'  from  criticism — though  'his  expres- 
sions are  often '  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble — I 
should  never  have  stationed  ,him  where  he  has 
placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  hira  by  his  mor- 
als rather  than  his  faculties.  "  What,"  says 
Pope,  "must  be  the  priest,  where  the  monkey  is 
a  god  ?"  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party, 
of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  S4w- 
biridge  and  Townsend  ? 


EDMUND  BURRE. 

Edmund  Bueke  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  barrister  iii  Dublin,  aiid  'Was  bom  in 
that  city  on  the  first  day  of- January,  1730.  Being  of  a  delicate  and  consumptive 
habit,  he  was  unable  to  share  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood  ;  and~was  thus  led 
to  find  his  earliest  enjoyment  in  reading  and  thought. 

"When  eleven  years  old,  he  'vvas  sent  to  a.  school. at  BallitoTe,,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Dublin,  under  ikh  care  of  a,  Gluaiker  named  Shackleton,",who  was  distinguished, 
not  only  for  the  accura;cy  of  his  scholarship,  but  for  his, extraordinary  power  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  talents  of  his  pupils,  "and  giving  a^  right  direction  tp  their  moral  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Burke  uniformly  spoke  of  his  instructor  in  after  life  with  the  warmest  af- 
fection, and  rarely  failed,  during  forty  years,  whenever  he  went  to  Ireland,  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  He  once  alluded  to.him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  following  terms; 
"I  was  educated,"  said  hejf,as  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Dis- 
senter who  was'  an  honor  to  his  sect,  though  that  sect  haS  ever  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  purest.  "Under  his  eye,  I  read  the  Bible,  morning,  noon,  and  iiight ;  and  have 
ever  since  been  a  happier  and  better  man  fcrsuch  reading."  Under  these  influences, 
the  development  of  his  intellect  and  Of  his  better  feelings  was  steady  and  rapid.  He 
formed  those  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance,  which  were  the  most  striking  traits 
in  his _  character,  and  vyhich  Jed  him  to  say^in  after  life,  "  Nitor  in  ndversiim,  is  the 
motto  for. a  manlike  me."  He  learned'  that  simplicity  and  irankness,  that  bold  as- 
sertion of  moral  principle,  that  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  arid  the  habit  of  going 
freely  to  its  pages  for  imagery  and  illustration,  by  which  he  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  man  and  an  orator.  At  this  period,  too,  he  began  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory.  '  In  every,  task  or  exercise  dependent  on  this  faculty,  he  easily  out- 
stripped all  his  competitors  ;  and  it  is  not,  improbable  that  he  gained,  under  his  early 
Gluaker  discipline,  those  habits  of  systematic  thought,  and  that  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  all  his  acquired  knowledge,  which  made  his  memory  one  vast  storehouse  of 
facts,  principles,  and  iUustratiofts,  ready  for  use  at"  a  moment's  call.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod, too,  the  imaginative  cast  of  his  mind  was  strongly  developed.  He  delighted  > 
above  ill  things  in  works  of  fancy.'  The  old  romances,  such  as-  Palmerin  of  England 
and  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  were  his  favorite  study ;.  and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  his  mind,  that  such  reading  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  producing  that  gorgeousness  of  style  which  characterized  so  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  after  life. 

duitting  sch,ool  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1744.  Here  he  remained  six  j^ears,  engaged  chiefly  in  a  course  of*  study  of 
his  own,  though  not  to  the  neglect^of  his  regular  college  duties.  It  was  said  by  Gold- 
smith, perhaps  to  excuse  his  own  indolence,  that  Burke's  scholarship  at  college  was 
low.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  ;  for.  in  his  third  year  he  was  elected  Scholar 
of  the  House,  which,  his  biographer  assures  us,  "confers  distinction  in  the  classics 
throughout  life."  Still,  he  gave  no  peculiar  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Leland, 
the  translator  of.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  a  fellow,  used  to -say,  that  "he  was 
known  as  a  young  man  of  superior  but  tmpretending  talents,  and  more  ailxious  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  than  to  display  it."  That  his  college  life  was  one  of  severe  study,  is  ■ 
evident  from  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  when  he  left  the  University- 
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A  few  things  have  come  down  to  us,  as  to  his  course  of  reading.  He  had  mastered, 
most  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  Demosthenes  was  his  favorite  orator,  though  he 
was  led  in  after  life,  hy  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to  form  himself  on  the  model  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  more  resembled  in  magnificence  and  copiousness  of  thought.  He  delight- 
ed in  Plutarch.  He  reai  mogt  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity;  and  was  peculiarly 
fond  ofTirgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius,  a  large  part  of  whose  writings  he  committed  to 
memory.'  In  English  he  read  the  essays  of  Lord,  Bacon  again  and  again  with  in- 
creasing admiration,  and  pronounced  them  "  the  greatest  works  of  that  great  man." 
Shakspeare  was  his  daily' study.  But  his  highest  reverence  was  reserved  for  Milton, 
"  whose  richness  of  language,  boundless  learning,  anid  scriptural  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion," were  the  first  and  lagi  themes  of  his  ;applause.  .The  philosophical  tendency  of 
his  mind  be^an  now  to  display  itself  with  great  distinctness,  and  became,  from  this 
period,  the  master  principle  of  his  genius.  "  Rerjim  cognoscere  cawsas,"  seems  ever 
to  have  been  his  delight,  and  soon  became  the  object  of  all  his  studies  and  reflections. 
He  had  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  art,  and -of  elegant-Com- 
position, but  he  could  never  rest  here.  "  "Whence  this  enjoyment  V  ",0n  what  prin-' 
ciple  does  it  depend  ?"  "  How  might  it  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  point  ?" — -these  are 
questions  which  seem  almost  from  boyhood  to  have  occurred  instinctively  to  his  mind. 
His  attempts  at  philosophical  criticism  commenced  in  college,  and  led  to  his  produc- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  any  language.  In  like 
manner,  history  to  him,  eVen  at  thife  early  period,  was  not  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
a  picture  of  battles  and  sieges,  or  of  life  and  manners  :  to  make  it  history,  it  must 
bind  events  together  by  the  causes  which  produced  them.  The  science  of  politics 
and  government  was  in  his  mind  the  science  of  man  ;  not  a  system  of  arbitrary  reg- 
ulations, or  a  thing  of  policy  and  intrigue,  but  founded  on  a  knowledge, of  those  prin- 
ciples,-feelings,  and  even  prejudices,  which  uljite  a  people  together  in, one  communi- 
ty-— "^ies,"  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it,  "which;  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as 
links  of  iron."  Such  were  the  habits  of  thought  to  which  his  mind  was  tending  even 
firom  his  college  days,  arid  they  ipaade  him  prererriinently  the  great  Philosophical 
Oratok,  of  our  language.' 

Being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  hsu,  My.  Burke  was  sent  to  London  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Middle  Temple.  But  he  was  never  interested 
in  the  law.  He  saw  enough  of  it  to  convince  him  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  first  and  no- 
blest of  human  sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
understanding,  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put  'together,"  Still,  it  was  too  dry 
and  te6hnical  for  a  mind  like  his  ;  and  he  felt,  that,  "  except  in  persons  very  happily 
born,  it  was  not  apt  to  open  and  liberalize  the  mind  in  the  same  proportion."  He 
therefore  soon  gave  himself  up,  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  early  attachment,  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy.     His  diligence  in  study  was  now  carried  to  its 

'  Notwithstaticling  the  extent  of  his  reading  in  the  classics,  Mr.  Burks  (like  many  Irish  scholars) 
paid  bat  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  quantity,  and  a  blunder  in  this  respect,  which  was  charged 
upon  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  happiest  retorts.  In  attacking  Lord 
North  for  being  in  want  of  still  larger  supplies,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  he 
quoted  the  words  of  Gicero, "  Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia,"  accenting  the  vvord  vectigal.pn  the 
first  syllable.  Lord  North  cried  out  in  a  contemptuous  tone  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  veeHgal, 
vecHgal.  Mr.  Burke  instantly  replied,  "I  thank  the  right  honorable  gentleman  for  his  correction; 
and,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  I  repeat  the  words,  Magnum  viciigal  est  parsimonia." 

'  These  early  tendencies  "of  Mr.  Burke's  genius  explain  a  fact  which  has  been  spoken  of  with 
surprise  by  all  his  biographers;  namely,  that  he  preferred  the  .ffineid  of  Virgil  to  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer, though  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  invention,  force,  and  sub- 
limity. To  a  mind  like  his,  so  full  of  sentiment  and  philosophy,  there  is  something  more  delightful 
in,  the  description  of  the  world  of  spirits,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .Sneid;  and  the  almost  Christian 
anticipations  of  the  Pollio,  than  in  all  the  battle  scenes  of  Home?.  His  extravagant  attachment  to 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  in  early  life,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
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highest  point.  He  devoted  every  moment  to  severe  labor ;  spending  his  evenings, 
however,  in  conversation  with  the  ablest  men  engaged  in  the  same  employments, 
and  thus  varying,  perhaps  increasing,  the  demand  for  mental  exertion.  Few  men 
ever  studied  to  greater  effect.  He  early  acquired  a  power  which  belongs  peculiarly 
to  superior  minds — that  of  thinking-a.t  all  times  and  in  every  place,  and  not  merely 
at  stated  seasons  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet.  His  mind  seems  never  to  have 
floated  on  the  current  of  passing  events.  He  was  always  workihg  out  trains  of 
thought.  I  His  reading,  though  wide  and  multifarious,  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  perfectly  digested;  His  views  on  every  subject  were  forriied  into'  a  complete  sys-' 
tem  ;  and  his  habits  c£  daily  discussing  with  others  whatever  he  was  revolving  in 
his  own  mind,  not  only  quickened  his  powers,  but  made  him  guarded  in  statement, 
and  led  him  to  contemplate  every  subject  under  a  great  variety  of  aspects.  His  ex- 
uberant fancy,  which  ifi  most  men  would  have  been  a  fatal  impediment  to  any  attempt 
at  speculation,,  was  in  him  the  ready  servant  of  the  intellect,  supplying  boundless  stores 
of  thought  and  illiistration  for  every  inquiry.  Such  were  his  habits  of  study  from  this 
period,  during  nearly  fifly  years,  down  to  the  time  of 'his  death.  Once  only,  as  he 
stated  teia  friend,  did  his  mind  ever  appear  to  flag.  At  the  age  of  forty-fi,ve,  he  felt 
weary  of  this  incessant  struggle  of  thought.  He  resolved  to  pause  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  But  a  week's  experience  taught  Tiim  the  misery 
of  being  idle  ;  and  he  resumed  his  labors  with  the  noble  determination  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  yrjpaaneiv  didaoKoiievog,  to  grow  old  in  learning.  Gifted  as  he  was  with 
pre-eminent  genius,  it  is  not  surprising  that  diligence  like  this,  which  would  have 
raised  even  moderate  abilities  into  talents  of  a  high  order,  should  have  made  him 
tiom  early  life  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  friends,  and  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  richness  and  amplitude  of  thought  in  which  he  far  surpassed  every  modem 
orator. 

Being  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  3.753,  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  had  become  vacant  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  would  be  award- 
ed to  the  successful  competitor  at  a  public  disputation.  He  at  once  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate.  Farther  inquiries,  however,  showed  that  private  arrangements  in 
the  city  and  University  precluded  all  possibility  of  his  being  elected.  He  therefore 
withdrew  from  the  contest ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Clow  has  come  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  man  who  succeeded  when  Edmund  Burke  failed. 

'  Soon  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  the  literary  world  was  muieh  excited  by  the 
publication  of  Lord  Bdlingbxoke's  philosophical  works.  Unwilling  to  incur  the  odium 
of  so  atrocious  an.  attack  on  morals  and  religion,  his  Lordship  had  left  his  manuscripts, 
with  a  small  legacy,  in  the  hands  of  Mallet,  to  be  published  immediately  after  his 
death.  This  gave  rise  to  Johnson's  remark,  that  "  Bolingbroke  was  a  scoundrel  and 
a  coward — ;a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality ; 

and  a  coward,  because  he  had. not  resolution  to  fire  it  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown 

■  .1  , 

to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  dlfaw  the  trigger."     Mr.  Burke  took  this  occasion  to 

make  his  first  appearance  before  the  public.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundfed 
and  six  pages,  under  the  title  of  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  which  came  out  ii 
the  spring  of  1756,'  and  had  all  the  appearance  ofbeing  a  posthumous  work  of  Bo- 
hngbroke.  His  object  was  to  expose  his  Lordship's  mode  of  reasoning,  by  runningit 
out  into  its  legitimate  consequences.  He  therefore,  applied  it  to  civil  society:  He 
undertook,  in  the  person  of  Bolinghroke,  and  with  the  closest  imitation  of  his  impetu- 
ous and  overbearing  eloquence,  to  expose  the  crimes  and  wretchedness  which  have 
prevailed  Under  every  form  of  government,  and  t.hus  to  show  that  society  is  itself  an 
evil,  and,  the  savage  state  the  only  one  favorable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  gave  the  most  perfect  specimen  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  of  the 
art  of  imitating  the  style  and  manner  of  another.     He  went  beyond  the  mere  choice 
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of  jyords,  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  cast  of  imagery,  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  thought ;  and  so  completely  had  he  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Bolinghroke, 
that  he  brought  out  precisely  what  every  one  sees  his  Lordship  ought  to  have  said 
on  his  own  principles,  and  might  be  expected  to  say,  if  he  dared  to  express  his  senti- 
ments. The  work,  therefore,  can  hardly  he  called  ironical,  for  irony  ta|k;es  care  to  make 
its  object  known,  bypressing  things,  at  times,  into  open  extravagance.  But  such  was 
the  closeness  of  the  imitatjion,  that  Chesterfield  and  Warburton  were  for  a  while  de- 
ceived, and  even  Mallet. felt  called  upon  to  deny  its  authenticity.  If  he  had  made 
it  professedly  ironical,  it  woujd  Undoubtedly  have  taken  tetter  with  the  ptiblic.  -  Every 
one  would  have  enjoyed  its  keenness,  had  it  come  in  the  form  of  satire.  But,  as  it 
was,  some  were  vexed  to  find  they  had  niistaken  the  author's  meaning,  and  others  re- 
garded it  only  as  "  a  clever  imitation."  Thus  it  happened  to  Mr.  Surke  in  his  first 
appearance  before  the  pubhc,  as  in  some  cases  of  greater  importance  in  after  life,  that 
the  very  ability  with  which  he  executed  his  task,  was  for  a  time,  the,  reason  of  its  be- 
ing less  highly  appreciated.  If  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  was  at  first  a  fail- 
ure, his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  dehts  was  so  little'  understood  at  ihe  time 
of  deUvery,  and  heard, with  so  much  impatience  by  the  House  of  Corhmons,  that  Mr. 
Pittand  Lord  Grenville  considered  it  as  needing  no  reply ! 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1766,  Mr.  Burke  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful..  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  oip?"  language  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  philosophical  accuracy  and  precision.  Addison  had,  indeed,  written 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  but  his  object  was  rather  to 
exemplify  and  illustrate,  than  to  trace  those  pleasures  to  any  specific  source.  Mr. 
Burke  boldly  propounded  a  theory  designed  to  account;  upon  a  few\  simple  principles, 
for  all  the  diversified  enjoyments  of  faste.  His  treatise  shows  great  ingenuity,  sur- 
prising accuracy  of  observation,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
both 'in  th^  works  of  nature  and  art.  Like  all  his  writings,  it  abounds  in  rich  trains 
of  thought,  and  observations  of  great  va,lue  in  themselves,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  theory.  It  contains,  also,  many,  things  which  are  purely  faneiful,  as-  when  he 
traces,  the  pleasures  of  taste  to  states  of  the  bodily  system  ;  and  maintains  that  the 
sublime  is  cpnnccted  with  "  an  unnatural  tension  and  certain  violent  motions,  of  the 
nerves,''  while  beauty  acts  "hy  relaxing  the  solids  of  the  whole  body  !"  Thesi  are 
some  of-the  things  which  he  learned  to  laugh  at  himself,  in  after  life. ,  His  theory, 
as  a  whole,  is  rather  defective  tiian  erroneous.  It  is  one  of  these  hasty  generaliza- 
tions which  we  are  always  to  expect  in  the  first  stages  of  a  new  science.  The  work, 
however,  was  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  youth  of  twenty-six ;  and  iu'  style 
and  manner,  was  regarded  by  Johnson  as  "a  model  of  philosophical  criticism." 
"With  some  few  bletiiishes,  such  as  we  always  look  for  in  the  Vvritings  of  Burke,  it  has 
a  clearness  of  stateinent,  a  purity  of  language,  an  ease  and  variety  in  the  structure 
of  sentences,  aiid  an  admirable  richness  of  imagery,,  which  place  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  elegant  literature.  ^ 

Such  a  work,  irom  one  who  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public,  excited  a 
general  and  lively  interest.  Its  author  was  every  where  greeted'with  applause.  His 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and  friends  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath ;  Markham,  soon  after  Archbishop  of  York ;  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Sbame  Jenyijs,  Johnson,  and  many  others.  In  such  society,"his  remark- 
able talents  for  conversation  secured  his  success.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the 
activity  of  his  mind,  the  singular  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  glowing 
power  of  thought,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  language.  Even  Johason,  whose 
acknowledged  supremacy  made  him  in  most  cases  ,  • 

"  Bear^  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  'throne,^ 
was  soon  conciliated  or  subdued  by  the  conversational  powers  of  Burke.     It  was  a 
.0 
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striking  spectacle  to  see  one  so  proud  and  stubborn,  who  had  for  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  forth  Yiis  dicta  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  submit  to  pontradiction 
from  a  youth  of  twenty-seven.     But,  though  Johnson  differed  from  Burke  on  politics, 
and  occasionally  on  other  subjects,  he  always  did  him  justice.     He'  spoke  of  him  from 
the  first  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.    ">Burke,"  said  he,  "  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  stream  of  taHs;  is  perpetual ;  and  he  does  not  talk  from  any  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  full."     "  He  is  the  only  man,"  Baid  he,  at  a  later  period, 
when  Burke  was  at' the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  "  whose  common'  conversation  cor- 
responds with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.     Take  him  up  where  you 
please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you."     "  No  man  of  sense,"  he  said,  "  could  meet  Burke 
by  accident  under  a' gateway  to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  Englajnd.",     A  striking  confirmation  of  this  remark 'occurred  some 
years  after,  when  Mr.  Btirke  was  passing/through  Litchfield,  the  birth-place  of  John- 
son.    "Wishing  to  see  the  Cathedral  during  .the  change  of  Tiorses,  he  stepped  into  the 
building,  and  w^s  met  by  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  place,  who  kindly  offered  to  point 
out  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity.    "A  conversation  eiisued ;  but;  in  a  few  moments, 
thd  clergyman's  pride  of  local  Information  was  completely  subdued  by  the  cojaous 
and  minute  knowledge  displayed  by  the  stranger.     'VSFhatever -topic  the  objects  before 
them  suggested,  whether  the  theme  was  architecture  or  antiquities,  some  obscure 
passage  in  ecclesiastical  history,  or  some  question  respecting  the  hfe  of  a  saint,  lie 
touched  it  as  with  a  sun-beam.    His  information  appeared  universal ;  his  mind,  cfear 
intellect,  without  one  particle  of  ignorance.     A  few  minutes  after  their  separation, 
the  clergyman  was  met  hurrying  thrc^ugh  -the  street.     '  I  have  had,'  said  he, '  quite 
an  adventure.     I  hav&  been  conversing  for  this  half  hour  past  with  a  man  of  the  most 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  extent  of  informfition  which  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  'inn,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who 
this  stranger  is.' "  '^  ■ 

In  1757,  Mr.  Burke  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Nugent,  of  Bath,  and  took  up  liter- 
ature as  a  profession.  The  colonies  upon  the  American  coast  being  now  an  object  of 
public  interest,  he  prepared,  during  this  year  (perhaps  iij  conjunetion  with 'tis  two 
brothers),  a  work  in  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  an  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments of  America-  These  labors,  thus  casually  undertaken,  had  great  influence  in 
shaping  his  subsequent -course  as  a  statesman.  He  became  deeply  interested  in' the' 
early  history  of  the  British  colonies  ;  and  was  led  naturally,  by  his  habits  of  thdught, 
to  trace  the  character  of  their. institutions  to  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  fol- 
low out  that  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  indomita,ble  love  of  liberty, 
which  animated  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  .  He  saw,  too,  the  boundless  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  irrepressible  strength  to  which  it  must  soon  attain.  Thus  was 
he  prepared,  when  the  troubles  came  on,  ten  years  after,  and  when  there  was  hardly 
a  man  in  England,  except  Jiordf  Ghathamj  who  had  the  least  conception  of- the  force 
and  resolution  of  the  colonies,  to  come  forward  with  those  rich  stores  of  knowledge, 
and,  those  fine  trains  of  reasoning,  conceited  in  the  truest  spirit  of  philosophy,  which 
astonished  and  delighted,  though  they  failed  to  convince,  the  Parhame'nt  of  Great 
Britain.  ■ 

In  the  next  year,  1758,  Mr.  Burke  projected  the  Annual  ^Register,  a  work  of  great 
utility,  which  has  been  continued  for  nearly  a  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  plan  was  admirable,  presenting  for  each  year  a  succinct  statement  of  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament ;  a  historical  sketch  of  th«  principal  occurrences  in  every  part 
of  the  world  connected  with  European  pplitics  ;  and  a  view  of  the  progress  of  liter- 
ature and  Bbience,  with  brief  notices  of  the  most  important  works  published  during 
the  year.     Such  an  undertaking  required  all  the  resources  and' self-reliance  ofaman 
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like  Burke,  and  would  never  have  been  commenced  except  by  one  of  his  extraordinary 
vigor  and  enterprise.  It  was  entirely  successfvd.  So  great  was  the  demand,  that 
some  of  the  early  volumes  were  reprinted  five  or  six  times.  At  first,  Mr.  Burke  pre- 
pared the  entire  volume  for  the  vear,  containing  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  with  hard- 
ly any  assistance.  He  finally  confined  himself  to  the  debates  and  the  historical 
dsetches,  which  for  quite  a  number  of  years  were  written  by  himself,  and  afterward 
by  others  under  his  direction  and  superintendence.  No  ei!npl6yment  could  have  been 
suited  more  perfectly  to  train  him  for  his  subsequent  d^uties  asa  statesman.  His  at- 
tendance on  the  debates  in  Parliament  made  liim  familiar  with  the  rules  pf  business. 
Cluestio'n^  were  continually  arising  in  respect  to  trade,  finance,  the  relations  of  other 
countries,  or  the  past  history  of  his  own,  which,  to  one  of  his  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind, 
would  furnish  unnumbered  topics  for  study  afld  reflection.  His- views  were  enlarged 
by  the  nature  of  his  task,  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  E  uropean  politics.  His 
disposition  to  philosophise  was  hemmed  in  and  directed  by  the  'great  facts  in  -politics 
and  history,  with  which  he  had.  constantly  to,  deal.  The  result  was,  that  he  became, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  practical  statesman,  whose  philosophy  was  that 
of  man  in  the  concrete,  and  as  he  exists  in  society  ;  so  that  no  one  had^eyer  a  greater 
contempt  of  abstract  principles,  or  was  more  coinpletely  governed  in  his  reasonings 
by  the  lessons  of  time  and  experience.  Rarely  has  any  work  been  of  so  much  bene- 
fit, at  once  to  its  author  and  the  public,  as  the  Annual  Register  in  its  earlier  volumes. 
Mr.  Burke's  first  entrance  on  political  life  was  in  1761.  Lord  Halifax,  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  with  him  William  Gerard  Hamilton  (com- 
monly called  single-speech  Hamilton)  as  Principal  Secretary  of  State.'  Harnilton, 
from  the  nature  of  his  office,  was  the  acting  minister  for  Ireland,  Bind  heeded  the  as- 
sistance of  some  able  adviser  who  was  weir  acquainted 'with  the  country;  He  there- 
fore induced  Mr.  Burke  to  accompany  him  in  this  character,  imder  the  title  of  private 
secretary.  Halifax  was  highly  successful  in  his  adrtiinistration,  showing  great  dexter- 
ity in  disarming  or  neutralizing  the  various  factions  into  which  Irelajld  was  divided. 
How  far  he  was  indebted  for  this  sucSess  to  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Burke',  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  since  the  principal  secretary  would,  of  course,  hav&  the  credit  of  every  sugges- 
tion which  came  from  ^that  quarter.  One,  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  Hamilton  per- 
fectly understood  the  value'  of  Mr.  Burke's  services.  He  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
£300  on  the  Irish  establishment ;  and  after  the  secretaryship  expired,  and  both  "had 
returned  to  England,  in  1763,  he  actually  endeavored  to  make  this  pension  the  means 
of  attaching  Mr.  Burke  to  him  for  life,  as  a  coadjutor  and  huriible  deperident.  "  It 
was,''  said  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  "  an  insolent  and  intolerable  demand, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  a  claim  oi  "servitude  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
•  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  forward  wi^h  honor,  or  of 
retiring  with  tranquillity."     Such  a  demand  was  of  course  met  with  an  indignant  re- 

'  Hamilton  gained  this  title  in  the  following  manner.  Wlien  Newcastle's  ajdministratjon  was 
suffering  from  Lord  Ohatfaam's  tremendous  attacks  in  1755,.  Hamilton  (who  voted  with  the  minis- 
try), finding  their  cause  in  extreme  danger  one  evening,' suddenly  arbse,  thongfll  he  had  never  spolc- 
en  in  the  House  before,  and  poured  forth  a  speech  of  surprising  cogency  of  argument  and  fervor  of 
emotion,  with  all  the  ease  and  self-command  of  a  practiced  orator^,  Every  one  expected  that  he 
would  take  his  place  at  once  among  the  leading  debaters  of  the  day.  But,  excepting  a  few  words 
on  the  same  subject  soon  after,  he  never  made  a  speech  of  any  length  in  the  British  Parliament, 
though  he  was  a  member  for  thirty  years ;  nor  did  he  speak  elseiyhere,  except  twice  or  three  times, 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talents ;  but,  hav- 
ing gained  so  high  a  reputation  by  his  maiden  speech,  he  was  afraid  to  make  another — ever  prepar- 
ing, but  n^ver  ready,  for  a  second  effort  which  should  outdo  the  first.  He,left  nothing  as  the  result 
of  sitting  thirty  years  in  the  British  Parliament,  except  a  meager  treatise  qn  parliamentary  logic. 
His  example  furnishes  one  lesson  to  young  orators,  worth  more  than  all  the  precepts  of  his  book 
v\z.,^that  he  who  would  succeed  as  a  spealeer  must  he  content  sometimes  to  fail. 
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fuj3al.  Mr.  Burke's  nice  sense  of  honor,  made  him  propose,  without  the  least  reason 
or  propriety,  to  surrender  the  pension  which  his  services  had  richly  merited.  Ham- 
ilton had  the  meanness  to  accept  it ;  and  whether  he  pocketed  the  money  himself,  or 
gave  it  to  some  miserable  dependent,  he  deserves  a  title  more  stinging  and  contempt- 
uous even  than  the  one  he  bears.    •      , 

About  two  years  after,  in  the,  month  of  July,  176B,  Mr,  Burke  entered  permanently 
on  the  duties  of  public  life.  The  administratioij  of  Lord  Rockingham  was  now  forined ; 
and  the  new  minister,  being  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Burke's  splendid  abilities, 
invited  him  to,^  become  his  confidential  adviser,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the 
office  of  private  secretary.  The  arrangement  was  gratifying,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
friends  of  Rockingham.  "  The  British  dominions,"  says  one  who  knew  perfectly  the 
character  of  the  political  men  of  thetjme,  "  did  not  furnish  a  more  able  and  fit  per- 
son for  that  in;ipbrtaht  and  confidential  situation  ;  the  only  man  since  the  days  of  Cic- 
ero, who  united  the  graces  of  speaking  and  writing  with  irresistible  force  and  ele- 
gance." Mr.  Burke^  on  his  part,  though  pleased  wi^th  this  unlooked'for  token  of  con- 
fidence, had  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  the  success  or  permanency  of  the  new 
ministry.  .  Highly  as  he  estimated  Lord  Rockingham  himself,  he  knew  the  disdordalit 
materials  of  which  the  cabinet  was  composed.  But  there  was  a  question  at  issue  with 
whic}i  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom— American  Taxa- 
tion ;  and  no  opportunity  of  influencing  the  decision  of  such  a  question  was  to  be  lost 
or  neglected.  Accordingly,  having  taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Wendover,  Mr.  Burke 
came  forward,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  January,  1766,  in  a,inaiden  speech  of 
great  compass  and  power,  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  the  Stamp  Act.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  who  commenced  by  saying,  that  "  th,e  young 
member  had  proved  a  very  able  advocate.  He  had  himself  intended  to  enter  at 
Jength  into  the  details,  but  he  had  .been  anticipated  with  such  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, that  there  was  but  little  left  for  him  to  say.  He  congratulated  him  on  his 
success,  and  his  friends  oij  the  value.of  the  acquisition  they  had  made."  Such  an  en- 
comium, from  the  greatest  of  Engfish  orators,  gave  him  at  once  a  high  reputation  in 
'the  House  and  in  the  Country.  To  a  hiind  like  Mr.  Burke's,  it  afforded  an  ample  rec- 
ompense for' all  his"  labors.  "  Laudari  a  laudato  viro,"*  is  perhaps  the  highest  grati- 
fication of  genius. , 

The  ministry  had  determined  to  repeal,  the  Stamp  Act,  but  in  doing  so,  to  pass  a 
declatation  affirming  the  ngAi^  of  Parliament  to  lay  taxes  on  America.  This  put 
them  between  two  fires.  The  courtiers  and  landed  interest  resisted  the  repeal ;  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Camden,  condemned  the  declaration.  "  Every  thing  on  every 
side,"  to  use  the  highly  figurative  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  was  full  of  traps  and  mines. 
Earih  below  shook  ;  heaven  above  menaced  ;'  all  the  elements  of  ministerial  safety 
were  dissolved."  The  motion  for  repeal  was  made  by  General  Conway ;  and  Mr. 
Burke,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate,  thus  described  the  scene  in  one  of  his 
speeches  at  a  later  period.  ""  I  knevv  well  enough  the  true  state  of  things  ;  but  in  my 
life,  I  never -ca,me  with  such  spirits  into  this  House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act 
in.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight,  but  we  had  the  means  of  fightingvit;  We  did 
fight,  that  day,  and  conquer.  *  *  *  In  that  crisis,  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this 
empire,  crammed  in  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and  anxious  expectation,  waited 
almost  to  a  winter's  return  of  light  their  fate  fi:om  your  lesolution.  When,  at  length, 
you  had  determined  in  their  favor,  and  your  doots,  thrown  open,  showed  thenj  the  fig- 
ure of  their  deliverer  [General  Conjvay]  in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his  important 
victory,  from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of 
gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  children  on  a  long-absent  fa- 
ther.   *A11  England,  all  Arofirica,  joined  in  his  applause.     Nor  did  he  seeih  insensible 

*  Praise  from  the  praised.  ^ 
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to  the  hast  of  all  earthly  rewards.  '  Hope  elevated  qndjoy  brightened  his  crest. '^ 
I  stood  near  him  j  and  hisjaoe,  to  use,  the  expression  of  the  Scripture  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr, 'his  face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  I  do  not  know  how  others 
feel ;  but  if  I  had  stood  in,that  situation,  I  would  never  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that 
kings  in  their  profusion  could  bestow."  Notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  Mr..  Burke 
in  thus  transferring  to  another  the  honor  of  that  victory,  every  one  knows  that  he  was 
himself  the  chief  agent  ^in  providing  "the  means"  of , fighting  the  battle ;  and  if 
Charles  Towiisend  had  not  soon  after  thrown  every  thing  into  eonfiision  by  his  rash- 
ness, posterity  might  have  looked  back  to  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  connection  witl^ 
Rockingham,  as  the  great  instrumei;it  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Contest  with  America. 

The  King,  much  against  his  will,  though,  pacified  in  some  degree  by  the  Declara- 
tion^ signed  the  act  for'repeal,  March  l,8th,'l766.  '  Biit  the  fate  of  the  ministry  was 
sealed.     Four  months  after.  Lord  Rockingham  was  dismissed': 

Lord  Chatham  now  foUovved  with  his  third  administration.  Under  this,  Mr.  Burke 
was  ofiered  a  very  important  and,  lucrative  oifice,  that  of  one  of  the  Lords,  of  Trade. 
But,  though  "free  to  choose  another  connection  as  any  man  in  the  country,"  and  even 
advised  by  Lord' Rockingham  to  accept  the  ofier,  he  had  that  delicate  sense  of  honor 
which  forbade  him  to  shafe  in  the  titles  and  emoluments  of  those  who  had  united  to 
remove  his^atron.  The  death  of  Charles  Townsend  thirteen  months  after,. Septem- 
ber 2d,  1767,  put  an  end  to  this  ministry,  and  that  of  the  Djike  of  Grafton  succeeded. 
Here  eommanced  the  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  which  lasted  about  two  years  under 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  more  than  twelve  years  under  Lord  JiJ^orth,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  American  war  in  1782.  During  this  whole  period,  Mr.  Burke  was  the 
acknowledged , leader  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  in  the  House,  comprising  the  great 
body  of  the  Opposition.  He  took  part  in  every  important  debate,'  and,  nextto.  Chat- 
ham, who  had  now  passed  into  the  Jlouse  of  Lords,  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  Parliaments ,   '\       -    ''       .  '^ 

<  The  pohtical  career  of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  corresponding 
to  the  three  great  subjects,  Amekica,  India,  and  FuaNce,  v^hich  successively  occupied 
the  anxieties  aijd  labors,  of  his  hfe.  A  brief  notice  of  each  of  thes&periods  is  all  that 
can  be  attempted  in  a  sketch  like  this. 

The  _/?rs«  period^  which  is  equal  in  lejigth  to  both  the  others,  consists  of  about  six- 
teen years,  extending  from  1766,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  to'  the  end  of 
the  American  war  in  1782.  It  was,-on  the  whole,  the  happiest  a,nd  most  successful 
part  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  many  diffidulties  to  encounter,  from  his  want  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  family  connections,  in  addition  to  the  strong  prejudice  under  which 
he  labored  as  an  Irishman,  he  rose  from  year  to  year  in  the  estimation  of  the  House. 
Every  one  admired  his  talents;  every  one  was  delighted  with  his  eloquence.  ^  The 
country  cheered  him  on,  as  the  grealj  advocate  of  popular  rights.     His  connection 

with  Lord  Rockingham  secured  him  the  support  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Whigs '■ 

a  support  which  could  not,  indeed,  have  made  him  minister  under  a  change  ofad- 
tninistration,  but  which  enabled  him  to  carry  many  important  measures  in  their  name 
and  through  their  influence.  It  rendered  him  formidable,  also,  as  leader  of  the  Op- 
position ;  for  those  who  are-  eager  to  gain  9ffice  will  rally  jinder  almost  any  one  who 
has  great  pO,wers  of  attack.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Burke  stood  for  many  years  without 
a  rival  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And,  though  inferior  to  Lord  Chatham  in'that  fire 
and  condensed  energy  which  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  oratory,, he  far  sur- 
passed him  in  the  patient  exanjination  of  every  subject  in  debate,  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  variety  and  force  of  his  reasonings,  and  his  views  of  policy,  at  once 
^comprehensive  and  practical  in  the  highest  .degree.  Nor  was  his  influence  as  a  lead- 
er confined  to  the  discussions  of  the  House.  No  man,  probably,  itt  the'whole  history 
.    .       '  6  Milton.       -  , '  - ,  • ' 
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of  English  polities,  ever  did  so  muTjh  to  instruct  his  friends  in  private  on  the  ques- 
tions'in  debate.  His  exuberant  stores  of  information  were  open  toevery  one.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  had  learnpd  more  in  conversation 
with- Mr.  Burke,  than  from,  all  the  books  he  had  ever  read,  and  all  the  other,  men  with 
whom  he  had  ever  associated. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Burke  receiwed  the  appointment  of  agent  for  the  coloiiy  of  New  yor|!:, 
with  a  salary  of  about  £1000  a.  year.  This  oiEce  he  held  nearly  four  years,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war.  It  gave  him  great  advantages  for  obtaining 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  colonies,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  itjlessened  the' influence  of  his  speeches  on  American  affairsTby  awakening  the 
prejudice  which  i§  always  felt  against  thei  arguihents  of  a  paid  advocate.  , 

Mr.  Burke's  first  pubhshed  speech  was  that  oh  American  Taxation,  delivered  April 
I9th,  1774.  Often  as  he  had  dwelt  on  this  topic  in  preceding  years,  no  attempt  had 
beelTmade  to'  give  any  regular  report  of  his  speeches.  In  the  present  instanpe,  the 
evening  was  far  advanced  before' he  rose  to  addiessi  the  House.  The  opening  of  the 
debate  was  dull,  and  many  of  the  members  had  withdrarwn  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments or  ■places  of  refreshment.  But  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  stinging  exordium 
awakened  universal,  attention,.  The  report  of  what  was  going  on  spread  in  every 
quarter  ; ,  and  the  members  oame  crowding  bajck,  till  thahall  was  filled  to  the  utmost, 
and  resounded  throughout  the  speech  with  the  loudest  expressions  of  applause.  High- 
ly as  they  had  estimated  Mr.  Burke's  talents,  the  House  were  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Lord  John  Townsend  esclaimed  aloud,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  powerffll 
passages  in  which  the;  speech  abounds,  "Heavens  !  what  a  man  this  is  I  "Where 
could  he  acquire  such  trarisoendent  powers  I"  The  opening  of  his  peroration,  espe- 
cially, came  with  great  weight  on  the  rtilnds  of  all.  "Let  us  embrace,"  said  he, 
"  some  system  or  other  before  \ve  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean  tp  tax  ,Ameriea,  and 
draw  a  productive  revenue  from  thence  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out ;  name,  fix,  ascertain 
this  revenue  ;  settle  its  quantity  ;  define  its  obje^ts^;  provide  for  its  colleetion ;  and' 
then  fight,  when  you  have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder,  rob;  if  you  kill, 
take  possession  ;  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of  madmen  as  well  as  assassins, 
violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  arid  tyrannical,  vdthout  an  object^ 

The  monjent  Mr.  Burke  closed,  his  fi-iends  crowded  around  hia  seat,  and  urged  him 
to .  commit  his  speech  to  writing,  and  give  it  immediately  to  the  world,  as  a  protest 
against  thelieadlong  measures  v/hich  threatened  the  dismemberriient  of  the  empire; 
He  did  so,  and  on  five  ,other  occasions  he  repeated  the  task;  thus  leaving  us  d% 
speeches,  asrepresentatives  of  several  hundreds,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  eloquence  to  those  which  were  thus  preserved.  One  espe- 
cially, delivered  abo^t  four  years  afteT,  on  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  war, 
was  spoken  of' by  his  friends  as  the  most  powerful  appeal  which  he  ever  made. 
Colonel  Barr6,  in  the  fervoj  of  his  excitement,  declared  that,  if  it-could  be  written 
out,  he  would  nail  it  on  every  church  door  in  the  kingdom-,  Sir  George  Savile  saidi 
"  He  -Who  did  not  hear  that  speech,  has  failed  to  witness  the  greatest  triumph  of 
eloqueneer  within  my  memory.",  Governor  Johnstone  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
"It  was  fortunate  for  the  noble  Lprds  [North  and  Germaine]  that  spectators  had 
been  excluded  during  that  debate,  for  if  any  had  been  present,  they  would  have  ex- 
cited the  people  to  tear  the  noble  Lords  in  pieces  in  their  way  home.'' 

Parliament  bein^  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Mr.  Burke  was  invited  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candid9,te,  for  Bristol,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  a  merchant 
largely  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  The  contest  was  a  sharp  one,  requiring  Mi, 
Burke  and  Mr.  Cruger  to  appear  daily  on  the  hustings  for  nearly  a  month,  ready  to 
answer  questions  of  every  sort,  and  to  address  the  electoi-s  at  a  moment's  call.  Mr. 
Burke,  of  course,  took  the  lead  ;  and, a  laughable  incident  occurred  on  one  of  these 
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occasions,  showiiag  the  power  with  which  he  so  often  absorbed  and  bore  away  the 
minds  of  others  in  his  glowing  trains  of  thought.  Mr.  Cruger,  being  called  upon  tc 
follow  him  after  one  of  these  harangues,  was  so  lost  in  admiration  that  he  could  only 
cry  out,  with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  counting-house,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  !"  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best^^peech  that  any 
man  could  have  made  under  ^uch  circumstances. 

The  contest  terminated  iii  their  favor,  and  Mr.  Burke  had  the  gratification  of  being 
declared  a  member  fi;om  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom,  November  3d, 
1774,  But  at  the  moment  of  returning  thanks„he  offended  a  large  part  of  his  sup- 
porters by  a  manly  assertlpn  of  his  rights.  ;  It  was  a^doctrine  much  insisted  upon 
at  Bristol,  that  a  representative  was  bound  to  act  and  vote  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  constituent^.  To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Cruger  gave  a  public  assent  at  the 
close  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Burke,  in  adverting  to  the  subject,  remarked,  "My, worthy 
colleague  says  his  will  ought  to  be  subject  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  inT 
nocent.  If  gtfverbment  were  a  matter  of  toill  upon  any  side,  yours,  ■v^ithout  ques- 
tion, ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  an4' legislation  are  matters  of  reason 
and  judgment,  and  riot  of  inclination  ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which  de- 
termination precedes  discussion,  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another 
decide,  and  where  thosf  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those. who  hear  the  arguments?"  These  sentiments,  as  we  shall 'see 
hereafter,  lost  him- the  vote  of  Bristol  at  the  next  general  election. 

Anjeriea  was  the  all-absotbing  topic  during  the  first  session  of^the  new  Parliament. 
On' the  20th  of  February,  1775,  Lord  North  brought  forward  an  artful  scheme,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  "conciliating  the  differences  with  America,"  but  really 
intended  to  divide  the  colonies  among  themselves,  by  exempting  from  taxation  those 
who,  thjough  their  General  Assemblies,  should  "  contribute  their  proportion  to  the 
common  defense."  Mr.  Bxirke  seized  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  and  endeavored 
to  turn  the  scheme  into  its  true  and  proper  shape— r-that  of  leaving  all  taxes  levied 
withip  the  colonies,, to'  be  laid  by  their  General  Assemblies  ;  and  thus  establishing 
the  great  principle  of  English  liberty,  that  taxation  and  representation-  are  insep- 
arably conjoined.  This  gaYe  rise  to  his  cglebrated  speech  on  ConciHation  with 
America,  delivered  March  22d,  1776,,  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  that,  in  speak- 
ing BO  soon  again  on  the  same  subject,  he  could  avoid  rnaking  this  speech,' to  some 
extent,  an/echo  of  his  former  one.  But  'never  were  two  productions  more  entirely 
different.  His  "stand-point"  in  the  first  was  England.  His  topics  were  the  in- 
consistency and  folly. of  the  ministry  in  their  "miserable  circle  of  occasional  argu- 
ments and  temporary  expedients"  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America. .    His  object  was 

to  recaU  the  House  to  the  original  principles  of  the  English  colonial  system that  of 

regulating  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  making  it  subservient  to  Hie  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  while  in  other  respects  she  left  them  "every  characteristic  mark  of 
a  free  people  in^ll  their  internal  concerns."  Hjs  "  stand-point"  in  the  secoild  speech 
was  America.  His  topics  were  her  growing  population,  agriculture^  commerce,  axA 
fisheries;  the,  causes  of  her  fierce  spirit  of  liberty;  the  impossibility  pf  repressing  it 
by  force  ;  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  some  concession  on  the  part  of  England. 
His  object  was  (waiving  all, abstract  questions  about  the  right  of  tax-ation)  to  show 
th,at  Parhament  ought  "  to  admit  the  people  of  the  colonies  into  an  interest  in  the 
Constitutioii,"  by  giving  them  (like  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham)  a  share 
ill  the  representation;  and  to  do  this,  by  leaving  internal  taxation  to  the  colonial 
Assemblies;  since"  no  one  could  think  of  an  aptual  representation  of  America  in  Par- 
liainent  at  the  distance .  of  three  thousand  ,miles.  '  The  two  speeches  were  equally 
diverse  in  their  spirit.  The  first  was  in  a  strain  of  incessant  attack,  full  of  the  keen- 
est sarcasm,  and  shaped  from  beginning  to  end  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  4he 
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ministry.  Tie  second,  like  the  plan  it  proposed,  was  conciliatory ;  temperate  and 
respectful  toward  Lord  North ;  designed  ta  inform  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  strength  and  feelings  of  America ;  instinct  with  the  finest  philosophy  of  man 
and  of  social  institutions  ;  and  intended,  if  possihle,  to  ,lead  the  House,  through  Lord 
North's  Bchemel  into  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  on  the  true  principles  of 
English  liberty.  It  is  the  most  finished  of  Mr.  Bnrke's  speeches;  and  though  it 
contains  no  passage  of  such  vividness  and  force  as  the  description,  of  Hyder  Ali  in  his 
speech  on  the  Nabob  of  ArOot's  debts,  it  will  be  read  probably  more  than  anyvof  his 
other  speeches,  for  the  richness  of  its  style  and  the  lasting  character  of  the  instruction 
it  conveys.  Twenty  years  after,  Mr.  Fox'  said,  in  applying  its  principles  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pajliamentary  reform,  "  Let  gentlemen  read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  on 
it  by  night ;  let  them  peruse  it  agaiti  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their  minds, 
impress  it  on  their  hearts— they  will  there  leam  that  representation  is  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  every  evU."  Both  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  America,  indeed,  are  full 
of  materials  for  the  orator  and  the  statesman.  After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
origin  of  our  Revolution,  there  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  so  admirable  a  summation 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it.  They  bodi  deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  utmost 
dihgence  by  every  American  scholar. 

The  next  speech  which  Mr.  Burke  wrote  out  for  publication  was  that  on  Econom- 
ical Reform,  deUVered  February  20th,  1780.  The  subject  is  one  which hasnodiitfer- 
est  for  the  American  reader,  and  the  speech  is  therefore  omitted  in'  this  collection. 
Like  all  his  great  efibrts,  it  is  distinguished  by  comprehensiveness  of  design  and  a 
minute  knowledge  of  details.  It  has  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  too  much  of  that 
coarse  humor  in  which  Mr.  Burke  sometimes  indulged.  His  proposal  was  to,  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  government  by  abolishing  a  large  number  of  those  sinecure  ofiices 
which  gave  such  enormous  patronage  tO'  the,  Crown.  Bnt  he  had  the  mbst  formi- 
dable diificulties  to  encounter.  Lord  Talbot  had  previously  a;ttempted  to  reform  a 
single  class  of  expenses — ^those  of  the  royal  kitchen  ;  but  was  foiled  at  the  outset,  as 
Mr.  Burke  tells  us  in  his  speech,  "  because  the  King's  turnSpit  was  a  member  of 
Parliament .'"  Against  the  present  scheme  were  atrayed,  not  only  every  turnspit 
in  the  palace,  but  the  keepers  of  the  stag,  buck,  and  fox  hounds,  in  the  shape  of  hon- 
orsible  members,  or  lords  in  waiting,  together  with  scores  of  others  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  who  were  living  oh  offices  how  fallen  into  total  disuse,  which  once 
ministered  to  the  pleasure  or  safety  of  the  monarch.  As  might  be  expected,)  the  plan, 
though  highly  approved  of  by  the  public,  was  voted  down  in  the  House  J  and  Mr. 
Burke  was  left  to'  console  himself  under  his  defeat  with  the  popularity  of  his  propo- 
sals, and  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  eloquence. 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Burke's  election  as  member  for  Bristol ;  tad 
he  was  suddenly  Called  upon,  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  September  1st,  1780, 
to  appear  again  before  his  constituents,  and  solicit  their  favor.  It  vvas  a  difficult 
taski  He  had  differed  from  them  widely  on  several  important  subjects.  Many  had 
taken  offense  at  the'course  hepursued,  not  only  in  respect  to  America,  but  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Irish  trade,  and  other  measures  affecting  the  iriterests  of  Bristol.  On  some 
of  these  points  he  had  explained  and  justified  his  conduct,  in  three  able  pamphlets, 
to  be  found  in.  his  works,  addressed  tO'  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,,  or  to  citizens  of  that 
place.  Still,  there  was  a  violent  hostility  to  his  re-election.  He  had  disobeyed' the 
instructions  of  his  constituents;  he  had,  as  they  imagined,  sacrificed  some  of  their 
most  important  interest? ;  he  had  wounded  their  pride  by  neglecting  to  visit  them 
since  the  previous  election.  Hence,  when  he  arrived  in  town  to  commence  his  can- 
vass, he  found  himself  met  by  the  most  fonnidable  opposition.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  came  forward,  September  6th,  1780,  with  his  celebrated  speech  pre- 
vious to  the  election  at  Bristol ;  "  the  best  ever  uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  and  per- 
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haps  never  excelled  by  any  thing  he  ever  delivetedelsewhere."  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
speaks  of  it  as  ".perhaps  the  best  piece  of  oratory  in  our  language." — Works,  i.r213. 
Being  addressed  to  plain'men,  it  has  less  fancy,  less  of  studied  ornament  and  classical 
allusion,  than  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  It  is  more  business-like;  siitiple,  and  di- 
rect. At  the  same  time,  it  has  all  the  higher  qualities  of  Mr.  Burke's  mind ;  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  his  deep  insight  into  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions ;  his  enlarged  views  ;  his  generous  sentiments  ;  his  keen  sensibility  to  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  others  ;  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  do  right,  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstances.  Its  manliness  is,  after  all,  its  most  strikiiig 
characteristic.  He  had  the  Strongest  motives  to  shuffle,  to  evade,  to  conciliate. 
But  he  met  every  thing  full  in  the  face,  i"  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions.  No  ! 
J  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  "your  interests 
against  your  opinions,  with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representative  worthy 
of  you;  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  ,1  am  to  look;  indeed,  to  your  opinions,  but 
to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  five  years  h^nce.  I  was  riot  to  look  to  the 
flash  of  the  day,  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,rin  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a 
pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weathercock  oh  the  tpp  of  the  edifiqe,  exalted  for  my 
levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  every  fashionable 
gale."  ' 

It  was  apparent,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  that  although  the  main  body  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  Dissenters  were  with  him,  together  with  much  ef  the  wealth 
and  respectability  of  the  city,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  re-elected.  He  there- 
fore determined  at  once  to  decline  the  contest,  and^  did  so,  the  next  day,  in  a  short 
speech,  containing  one  of  those  touching  reflections,  embalmed  in  the  most  beautiful 
imagery,  which  occur  so  often  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke.  One  of  his  competitors, 
Mr.  Coombe,  overcome  by  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the  canvass,  had  died  the 
preceding  night.  Such  an  event  was  indeed  "  an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much 
troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition." .  Well  might  Mr.  Burjce  say, 
in  taking  leave,  "  Jhe  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  snatched  from  us  at  the  mo- 
nient  of  the  election,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  while  his  desires  were  as  warm, 
and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly,  told  us  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue  !" 

Through  the  influence  of  Lord 'Rockingham,  Mr.  Burke  was  returned  at  once  as 
member  for  Malton,  and  sat  for  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his  public  life. 
"  That  humble  borough,"  as  Mr.  Adolphus  has  remarked  in  his  History  of  England, 
"  gained  by  such  a  member  an  honor  which  the  greatest  commercial  city  might  rea- 
sonably envy." 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1781,  Mr.  Burke,  in  animadverting  on  the  Kirig!s  speech, 
delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  philippics  against  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war.  It  was  not,  however,  reported  with  any  degree  of  fullness  or  accuracy,  and  is 
remembered  only  for  the  striking  figure  which  it  contained  of  "  shearing  the  wolf" 
"  The  noble  Lord  tells  us  that  we  went  to  war  for  the  maintenance  oi  rights  :  the 
King's  speech  says,  we  will  go  on  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  Oh,  invaluable 
rights,  that  have  cost  Great  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  seventy  millions  of  money  !  Oh,  inestimaible  rights,  that  have  taken 
from  us  our  rank  among  nations,  our  importance  alsroad,  and  our  happiness  at  home  ; 
that  have  taken  from  us  our  trade,  our  manufactures,  our  commerce  ;  that  have  re- 
duced us  from  the  most  flourishing"  empire  in  the  world,  to  be  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able and  abject  powers  on,  the  face  of  the  globe  I  All  this  we  did  because  we  had 
a  right  to  tax  America  !  Miserable  and  infatuated  ministers  !  Wretched  and  un- 
done country !  not  to  know  that  right  signifies  nothing  without  might — that  the 
claim,  without  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  is  nugatory  and  idle  !     We  had  a  right  to 
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tax  America  !  Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the  nohle  Lord  justiiiesi  his  conduct. 
Similar  was  the  reasoning  of  him  who  was  resolved  to  shear  the  wolf!  What ! 
shear  a  wolf?  Have  you  cpnsidered  the  difficulty,  the  resistance,  the  dangef  ?  No  \ 
says  the  madman,  I  have  considered  nothing  but  the  right .'  Man  has  a'  right  of 
dominion  over  the  inferior  animals;  A  wolf  has  wool;  animals  that  hjavp  wool 
are  to  be  shorn  ;  therefore  I  will  shekr  the  wolf !" 

Well  might  Mr.  Burke  employ  such  language  ;,  for  the  news  had  reached  London 
only  two  days  before,  that, Lord  CornwaUis  had  capitulated  at  Yorktown,  with  the 
loss"  of  his  entire  army.  When  the  intelligence  was  carried  to  Lord  North,  he  re- 
ceived it,  says  an  eye-witness,  "as  he  Would  have  taken  a  ball,  into  his  breast  I" 
He  threw  open  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildlyf  as  he  pacedjhe  room,  "It  is  all  over! 
it  is  all  over  !"'  And  yet  the  war  was  to  go  on  !  Such<  was  the  inflexible  determ- 
ination of  the  Kiug,  who  came  forward  the  next  day  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  with  increased  demands  for  "  concurrence  and  assistance'?  to  carry  on 
the  contest.  Such  obstinacy  justified  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  still  greater 
severity  with  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  debate,  pointed  directly  at  the  King  him- 
self. "  We  have  heard  a  speech,''  said  he,  "breathing  vengeance,  bkiod,  misery,  and 
rancor.  It  speaks  exactly  this  language  :  '  Much  has  been  lost,;  much  blood*  much 
treasure  has  been  squandered ;  the  burdens  of  my  people  are  almost  intolerable ; 
but  my  passions  are  yet  ungratified ;  my  object  of  subjugation  and  revenge  is  yet 
unfulfilled;  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  persevere.'  "  And  he  did  persevere. 
He  compelled  his  ministers  to  persevere  three  months  longer,  during  which  the  at- 
tack in  the  House  of  Commons  was  caTried  on  with  increased  vehemence  by  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  associates,  until,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1782,  Lord  North 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  234'to  216;  When  the  result  was  declared,  there 
arose,  says  an  eye-witness,  a  shout  6f  triumph  throughout  the  House,  which  seemed 
to  pierce  the  roof,  and  then  r-oUed  awia-y  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  King  was  conquered  !  At  tjie  close  of  March,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with 
Lord  Rockingham  at  its  head,  having  a  cabinet  composed  of  five  Rockingham  and  five 
Shelbume  Whigs..  As  the  two  parties,  could  not  agree  on -the  disposal  of  the  great 
seal,, Lord  Thurlow,  with  all  his  violent  Tory  feelings,  was  retained  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King. 

We  now  come  to  the  seccmd  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  It/ would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  he  who  had  bojrjie  nearly  all  the  labor  of  this  protracted  con- 
test, and  had  for  years  been  the  a'cknofrledged  head  of  the  Opposition,  would  now 
be  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  the  leadership  of  the  House.  Had  Lord 
North  resigned  three  years  before,  such  might  perhaps  have  been  the  case  ;  l^ut  the 
pupil  had  risen,  above  the  master.  -Mr.  Fox  was  now  actuated  by  the  keenest  desire 
for  popularity  and  power ;  and  at  this  juncture  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party.  His  manners  were  highly  concilia- 
ting ;-  he  was  universally  popular  arnong  the  middle  classes  ;  while,  as  the  favorite 
son  of  Lord  Holland,  he  had  unbounded  influence  with  many  of  the  most  powerful 
families  of  the  kingdom  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Thqugh  far  inferior  to  Mr. 
Burke  in  richness  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  eloqtience,  he  was  a  much  more  ef- 
fective debater.  He  had  made  himself,  by  long  practice,  a  perfect  master  of  the 
science  of  attabk  and  defense.  When  we  add  to  this  that  he  had  a  pecuUar  tact, 
beyond  any  of-his  contemporaries,  for  training  and  directing  a  pohtical  party,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  obtained  .the  leadership  of  the  House,  and  was  raad^  Secretary  of 
State,  while  Mr.  Burke  was  appointed  Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces.  Whatever 
pain  it  may  have  cost  him,  Burke  submitted  to  this  arrangement  with  that  nohle 
generosity  of  feeling  which  was  one  of  the  brightest  traits  in  his  character.  His  bi- 
ographer has  truly  said,  "  A  vain  man  would  have  resented  this  treatment ;  a  weak 
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man  wotild  have  complained  of  it ;  an  ambitiotis  or  selfish  man  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  quit  the  connection,  and  throw  the  weight  of  his 
name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale  ;"  but  Mr.  Burke  quietly  yielded  the  prece- 
dence. He  gave  aU  the  fprce"  of- his  transcendent  abilities  for  the  support  and  ad- 
vancement of  one  who  had  crowded  into  his  place.  The  whole  history  of  politics 
affords  ^hardly  another  instance  of  such  a  sacrifice,  made  in  a  spirit  so  truly  noble 
and  magnanimous.  Nor  did  he  ever  separate  himself,  -in  action  or  feeling,  from  Mr. 
Fox,  until  the  French  Revolution  put'  an  end  at  once  to  their  political  connection 
and  their  private  fi:iendship.  i  • 

Under  the  new  ministry,  measures  of  the  highest  importance  were  immediately 
brought  forward,  and  carried  successfully  through.  Parhament.  In  naost  of  these 
measures  Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead  and  responsibility  far  more'  than  Mr.  Fox.  His 
plan  of  EoonomicaV  Reform,  which  had  previously  been  defeated,  was  now,  revived. 
Though  narrowed  in  some  of  its  provisions,  it  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Court,  but  ultimately  passed  by  a  large  majority.  Many  useless  offices 
were  abolished  in  the  royal  household,  with  a  saving  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Provision  was  thus  made  for  paying  off  the.  King's  debtSj  which  al- 
ready amounted  to  £.300,000  ;  and  a  check  was  put  to  the  recurrence  of  such  exor- 
bitant demands  in  future.  His  bill  for  regulating  the  duties  of  the  Paymaster's  de- 
partment, was  considered  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  tact  and  ingenuity  in  arrrangr  • 
ing  the  details  of  a  most  complicated  business.  Any  material  reform  here  had  beeji 
regarded  as  hopeless.  And  so  it  would  have  proved,  if  he  had  not  commenced  with 
himself ;  if  he  had  not  svirej)t  away  at  once  enormous  perquisites  attached  to  his  own 
office,  arising  out  of  profits  on  contracts,  &c.,  together  with  the  use  of  nearly  a  mill- 
ion of  the  public  money,  which  made  the  situation  of  Paymaster  the  most  lucrative 
one  under  the  government  Considering  his  straitened  circumstances,  this  was  an 
extraordinary  sacrifice.  Lord  Chatham  alone  had  declined  to  use  the  public  money, 
and  placed  it  on  deposit  in  the  bank. '  Mr.  Burke  did  more.  He  stripped  himself 
of  all  his  perquisites^  He  abolished  them  forever,  and  thus  made  a  saving  to  the 
public  which  a, pension  of  ten. thousand  pounds  a  year  would  have  poorly  recom- 
pensed.~  ' 

Lord  Rockingham  died  suddenly  on  the  first  of  July,'  1782,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
weeks  from  t;he  commencement  of  his  administration.  Lord  Shelburne,  without  a 
word  of  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  instantly  seized  the  reins.  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Burke,  together  with  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  considered  themselves  ill  treated, 
and  at  once  designed.  The  Shelburne  administration,  which  will  be  spoken  of  more 
fully  hereafter,  lasted  hardly  eight  months.  It  was  overthrown  February  the  21st, 
1783,  by  the  famous  coalition  between  Mr.  Foic  and  Lord  North,  which,  giving  the 
nominal  headship  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  made  Mr.  Fox  the  real  and  responsible 
minister.  To  thi^  ill-advised  union  With  their  former  enemy,  Mr.  Furke  acceded  with 
reluctance,  overcome,  als  his  biographer  declares,  by"  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  both  eloquent  and  urgent  with  him  on  that  occasion."  Under  the  coalition 
ministry,  he  again  became  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

The  great  measure  of  this  administration,  on  which  its  fate  at  last  turned,  was  the 
celebrated  East  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  As  this  measure  originated  with  Mr.  Burke, 
who  was  the  animating  spirit  of  eyery  party  to  which  he  belonged,  it  will  be  proper 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  in  this  place.  More  than  ten  years  before,  his  atten- 
tion was  strongly  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  India.  He  studied  the  subject  withhis 
accustomed  assiduity,  and  showed  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  its  minutest  de- 
tails, when  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  came  before  the  House  in  1772, 
that  Lord  North,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  opponent,  sound- 

^  See  page  56. 
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ed  him  on  the  question  "  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  a  commis- 
sion for  revising  the  whole  interior  adiiiinistration  of  India."  About  four  years  after, 
his  brother  William  went  to.  that  country,  where  he  became  agent  for  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  afterward  Deputy,  Paymaster-general  of  India.  Through  him  Mr. 
Burke  obtained  much  minute  information  respecting  the  Oompanyy concerns,  which 
could  only  have  been  collected  by  a  person  living  on  the  spot.  These  studies  were 
pursued  with  still  greater  diligence  after  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  concerns  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  result 
has  been  thus  graphically  described  by. Mr.  MadELulay,  who  was  qualified,. by  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years  onthe  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  speak  decisively  on  the  sujyect: 
"  Mr.  Burke's  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of  those  Jluropeahs  who 
have  passed  many  years  in  that  country,  have  attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was 
never  attained -by  any  public  man  who'had  not  quitted  Europe.  He  had  studied'the 
history,  the  laws,  and  the  usages  of  the  Esist  with  an  industry  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility.  In  every  part  of  those' 
huge  bales  of  Indian  information,  which  repelled  alinost  all  other  readers,  his  mind, 
at  once  philosophical  and  poetical,  found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
reason  analyzed  and  digested,  those  vast  and  shapeless  masses  ;  his  imagination  ani- 
mated and  colored  therp.  He  had  in  the  highest  dpgreel;hat  noble  faculty  whereby 
man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  the  future,  in  the  distant  and  the  unreal.  Indii 
and  its  inhabitants  were  not  to  him,  as  to  most, Englishmen,  mere  names  and  ab-, 
stractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people.  The  burning  sun ;  the  strange 
Vegetation  of  the, palm  and  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  the  riiee-fields ' and  the  tank-;  the  huge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds  assemble ;  the 
thatchted  roof  of  the  peasant's  hut,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque,  where  the 
imaum  prayed  with,  his  face  toward  Mecca;  the  drums,  and  bannerSj  and  gaudy 
idols;  the  devotee  swinging  in  the  air;  the  gradefijl  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on 
her  head,  descending  the  steps  to  the  river  side  ;  the  black  faces;  the  long  beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  sect ;  the  turbans  and  the  flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and  the 
silver  maces ;  the  elephants,  with  their  Canopies  of  state  ;  the  gorgeous  palanquin 
of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  lady,  all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  ob- 
jects amid  which  his  owii  life  had  been  passed,  as  the  objects  which  lay  on  'the 
rOad  between  Beaconsfield  and  St.  James's  Street.  ,  All  India  was  ipresrait  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  vi^here  suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sover- 
eigns, to  the  wild  moor  where  the  gipsy-camp  was  pitched  ;  from  the  bazars,  hum- 
ming like  bee-hives  with-  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle,  wherfe  the 
lonely  courier  shakes  his  btmCh  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  fiyenas.  He  had  just 
as  hvely  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and 
of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression  in  Ben- 
gal was  to  him  the  same  thing  as -oppression  in  the  strepts  of  London."' 

And  whyAshould  it  not  be  ?  Under  the  government  of  India,  as  now  administered, 
the  crimes  of-Englishmen  abroad  are  punished  on  the  same  principles  as  the'  crimes 
of  Englishnjen  at  home.  If  a  hundredth  part  of  the  cruelty  and  extortion  of  which 
Burke,' complained,  were  now  found  to  exist  among  the  Company's  servants  in  India, 
all  England  would  be  moved  with  indignation,  and  nothing  but  the  severest  punish- 
ment could  Satisfy  the  demands  of  public  justice.  This  change  has  been  wrought 
mainly  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr;  Burte.  The  perpetrators  of  those  crimes  were  indeed 
suffered  tb  escape,  for  the  nation  had'shared  too  largely  in  the  profit  to  be  fit  execu- 
tioners of 'the  guilty.-  But  every  onfe  felt  that  such  enormities  must  cease  ;  and  the 
high  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Burke  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  could  have  produced 
so  entire  a  cha,nge  of  public  sentiinent.  He  vra.s  satisfied  that  the  East  India  Com- 
'  Miscellanies,  Wabuen  Hastings. 
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pany,  from  its  very  constitution,  was  unable  to  redress  these  evils  ;  and  he  therefore 
proposed  at  once  to  set  aside  their  charter,  and  commit  all  their  concerns,  with  the 
entire  govermnent  of  India,  to  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such,  in  substance,, was  the  intent  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill ;  and  what- 
ever ambitious  designs  that  gentleman' may  have  been  charged  with  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure,  no  one  suspects  Mr.  Burke  of  having  beeui  actuated  by  aijy  other 
moti'i^es  but  those  of  justice  and  humanity.  On  the  question  of  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  bill,  December  1st,  1783,  he  delivered  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours 
in  length,  which  completely  exhausted  the- subject.  As  a  piece  of  lucid  and  powerful 
reasoning,  entering  into  the  minutest  details,  and  yet'  bringing  every  position  to  the 
test  pf  general  principles,  it  is  incomparably  Superior  to  both  of  Mr.  Fox's  speeojies  in 
explanation  and  defense  of  his  bill.  This  speech  was  committed  to  writing,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Burke  soon,  after  its  deUvery.  It  will  be  found  below,  with  the  omission 
of  some  of  the  numerous  details  which  were,  necessary  to  make  out  the  argument,  but 
which  have  no  longer  any  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  bill,  it  is 'well  known, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  King.  The  details  of  this  subject  will  be  given 
hereafter  in  the  ske,tch  of  Mr.  Fox's  life.  SuiEce  it  to  say,  that  the  coalition  ministry 
was  dismissed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1*783,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  placed,  at  t-h« 
head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Burke  went  into  opposition  with  Mr.  Fox,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
wrong  as  to  the  means  employed  for  driving  them  from  oiEce ;  and  from  this  time,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  he  was  one  of  the  most  strep.uous  opponents  of  iMr.  Pitt's  administration. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Bnrk«  delivered  the  last  of  the  six  great  speeches 
which  he  wrote  outfor  publication.  It  was  thaj  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts.  '  The 
theme  was  unpromising,  and  he  rose  to  speak  under  every  possible  disadvantage.  It 
was  late  at  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  and' the  House  was  so  exhausted  by 
the  previotts,  debate,  and  so  weary  of  thevwhole  subject,  that  they  seemed  almost  to 
a  man  determined  not  to  hear  him.  He  proceeded,  however,  amid  much  noise  and 
interruption,  and  poured  out  his  feeUngs,  for  nearly  five  hours,  with  an  ardor  and  im- 
petuosity which  he  had  never  before  equaled.  In  this  speech  we  have  the  most  sur- 
prising exhibition  to  be  found  in  any  of  Mr.  Burke's  productions,  of  the  compass  and 
variety  of  thought  which  he  was  able  to  crowd  into  a  single  efibrt.  In  rhetorical  ad- 
dress, vivid,  painting,  lofty  declamation,  bitter  sarcasm,  and  withering  invective,  it 
surpa:sses  all  tis  former  speeches.  ,  It  has  also  more  of  the  peculiar  faults  which  be- 
longed to  his  extemporaneous  speaking.  In  some  passages  there  is  a  violence  of  attack 
which  seems  almost  savage,  and  a  coarseness  of  imagery,  where  he  seeks  to  degrade, 
which  he  never  allowed  himself  to  use  in  any  other  of  his  printed  productions. 

Warren  Hastings,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  responsible  author  of  nearly  all  the 
calamities  of  India,  landed  in  England  about  three  months  after,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1785.  Within  four  days,  Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  that,  if 'no  one  eke  came  forward 
as  his  accuser,  he  should  Jdmself  move  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  Governor 
General  of  India,,  with  a  view  to  his  impeachment  before  the  Housei  of  Lords.  In 
thus  challenging  the  ministry  to  take  up  the  prosecution,  he  acted  wisely ;  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  one^  except  those  in  power,  to  command  the  necessary  evidence 
jn  such  a  case,  or  to  use  it  with  effect.  'Until  within  a  brief  period,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  had  been  nearly  or  quite  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Hastings  as  Mr. 
Burke  himselfr  Mr.  Dundas,  "when  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  had 
moved  a  series  of  the  severest  resolutions  against  him,  recommending,  among  other 
things,  his  immediate  recall. '  But  times  were  now  changed.  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India 
Bin  had  virtually  placed  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dundas,  as 
head  of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  was  now  the  interest  of  the  ministry  to  keep  things 
quiet.     They  could, not  decently  refuse  an  inquiry,  but  they  had  no  wish  to  promote. 
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it.  -Mr.  Pitt's  policy  was  to  gain  credit  by  assiuning  the  character  of  an  umpire,  and 
to  defeat  the  impeachment,  if  he  saw  fit,  during  the  course  of  the  introductory  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House.    < 

To  go  forward  under  such  circumstances  required  a  degree  of  courage  in  Mr.  Burke 
bordering  upon  rashness.     It  seemed  ahnogt  certain  that  he  m^st  fail;     Hastings  was 
a  personal  favorite  of  the  King.     He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Board,  of  Con-  ' 
trol,'who  were  willing  to  overlooks,  his  p8.st  delinquencies  in  view  of  the  stability  he 
had  given  to  the  British  empire  in  India.     He  had  the  warm  support  of  the  East 
India  Company,  swhich  was  saved  from  ruin  and'  enriched  Tvith  the  spoils  of  king- 
doms by  his  unscrupulous  devotion  to  its  interests.     He  was  popular  with  the  British 
residents  in  India,  many  of  whom  had  gaiiied  immense  fortunes  under  his  adminis- 
tration at  the  expense  of  the  natives,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  Jtesliify  in  his  favor. 
He  had  friends  of  the  highest  rank  ia  England,  and  among  therh  LoM  Thurlow,  the 
favorite  Chancellor. of  George  III.,  who  ha,d  pledged  all  their  influence  for  his  eleva- 
tion td  the  peerage,- and  even  higher  honors  whi<:h  it  was  supposed  the  King  vra.s  ready  , 
to  bestow.     Intrenched  af  Mr.  Hastings  thus  was  oh  eveiy  side,  what  could  seem  more 
hopeless  t^han  Mr.  Burke's  attempt  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  his  crimes  ?     Accord- 
ingly, when  he  and  Mr.  Fox  called  for  the  reqviisite'  papers  in  February,- 1786,  they 
were  irtet  by  the  ministry  with  impediments  at  every  step,  showing  the  strong 'reljuet- 
ance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  go  on  with  the  iiiquiry.'  ,  A  stormy  debate  ensued, 
which  only  increased  ,the  diificulty.     Mr.  Burke  iiext  brought  forward  (June,  1786) 
the  Rohilla  war  as  his  first  charge.     Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  in  relation  to  this  war 
had  been  poiateddy  condemned  by  Mr.  Dundas  himself  in  the  resolutions  mentioned 
above.    It  was  a  simple  contract  for  Wood,  under  which  Mr.  Hastings,  in  consideration 
of  £400,000  received  from  Sujah  Dowlah,  gave  him  a  British  army  with  wMch  to 
subjugate,  or  rather  destroy,  the  neighboring  nation  of  the  Rohillas,  who  hE«i,nevei 
done  the  slightest  injury  to  the  British.     Such  wqre  the  facts,  as  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties.    Thff  only  defense  was  "  state  necessity !"     The  £400,000  were  wanted  to 
maintain  the,  British  conquests  in  India  !     It  was,  indeed,  the  price  of  blood.    Nearly 
all  the  nation  was  extfetminated.     "  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pebple  fled  from 
their  homes  to  pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famnie,  and  fever,  and  the  haunts  of 
tigers,  to  the  tyranny  t)f  him  to  whom  an  English  and  a  Christian  government  had 
for  shanleful  lucre  sold  their  substance  and  their  T)lood,  and  the  honor  of  their  wives 
and  children  !"     And  yet  Mr.  Dundas,  adroitting  that  "  the  Rohilla  war  was  an  un- 
justifiable measure,"  talked  of  "  state  policy"  as  the  grand  rule  by  which  the  sover- 
eigns of  powerful  nations  generally  governed  their  public  conduct,   dwelt  on  "  the 
essential  servipes  Mr.  Hastings  had  rendered  his  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war," 
and  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  Savior  of  India  I"     Mr.  Pitt  said  nothing  !     His  friend, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  did  indeed  support  Mr.  Burke's  motion,  declaring! Mr.  Hastings'  con- 
tract with  Sujah  Dowlah  '?  indefens.ible,  and  for  an  end  inhuman  and  scandalous;" 
but  the  adherents  of  the  minister  understood  how  th«y  were  to  vote,  and  absolved 
Mr.  Hastings  by  a  majority  of  119  to  67.* 

It  is'  surprising  that  Mr.  Burke  and  his  fiiends  did  not  instantly  drop  the  prosecu- 
tion. Hastings  felt  sure  of  the  victory ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  came  forward,  ten  days  after,  with  the  charge  of  extortion  in  the  case  oS 
Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  pubhc  universally  expected  a  second  acquittal,  es- 
pecially as  the  supporters  of  go vemrrient  in  the  House  had  received  a  note  requesting 
them  to  be  present,  and  to  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  But,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  the  charge  had  hardly  been  madp,  when  Mr:  Pitt  rose  and  declared  that  he 
.should  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  for  inquirulg  into  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct.  A  few 
independent  men  on  the'  niinisterial  benches  were  so  completely  scandalized  by  this 
8  Pailiamentaiy  History,  vol.  xxvi.,  91. 
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sudden  change,  that  they  refused  him  their  vote  ;  but  the  great  body  remained  true 
to  the  prinpiBles  of  party  discipline,  and  the  minister  carried  with  him  precisely  the 
same  number  (ll9).for  condemning  Mr.  Hastings,,  which  he  had  used  ten  days  before 
to  acq[uit  him,  when  charged  with  an  ofifease  incomparably  more  atrocious  !     Such  a 
change  must,  of  course,  have^  been  owing  tp  some  new  light  which  had  suddenly 
broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  doubtful  game  of  poli- 
tics in  which  they  were  then  engaged.     It  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Macaulg,y  in  his 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Hastings,  first  published  in  the  Edinljurgh 
Review  :  "It  wus  asserted,"  he  says,  "by  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  earlf  on  the  morning 
of  that  very  day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on  Pitt,  woke  him, 
and  was  closeted  with  him  many  hours.     The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determ- 
ination, to  give  up  the  late  Governor-general  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Opposition.  *  * 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  most;  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  observed,  generally  supported 
the  administration,  affirmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  Dutidas  was  jealousy.    Hast 
ingB  was  personally  a  favorite  with  the  King.:   He  was  the  idol  of  the^East  India 
Company.     If  he  were  absolved  by  the  Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong-minded  and  jpiperious  Thur- 
low,  was  it  iLot  almost,  certain  that  he  would  soon  draw  to" himself  the  entire  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs  ?     Was  it  not  possible  that  he  might  become  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  cabinet  ?     If  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings,. all  danger  was  at  an 
end:     The  proceeding,  however  it  might  terminate,  would'  probably  last  some  years. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  accused  person  would  bei  excluded  from  honors  and  pubho  em- 
ployments, and  could  scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  service  at  court.     Sach  were 
the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the  public  tp  the  young  minister,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  generally  beUeved  to  be  avarice  of  power."     From  this  time  forth 
there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  the  recept'ipn  of  charges.'     On  the  7th  of  February, 
1787,  Mr.rSheridah  deUvered  his  brilliant  speech  on  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the 
Begums,  or  Princesses  of  Oude,  andr  a  Committee  of  Impeachment  was  soon  after 
forrped.  .  This  committee  consisted,  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Charles 
Grey,  afterward  Earl  Grey,  who  acted  as  managers  ;  together,  with  fifteen  others, 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  prosecution.     The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
drawn  up.  by  Mr,  Burke,  and  delivered  to  the  House  on  the  55th  of  April.     J^iter  a 
brief  discussion,  they  were  adopted  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1787,  Mr.  Burke,  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  went  to  the  ba,r  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  in  form  impeached -Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanor. 

The  trial  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788.  After 
two  days  spent  in  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  case  in  a  speech 
which  lasted  four  days,  and  was  designed-to  give  the  members'  of  the  court  a  view 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  India  ;  the  origin  of  the  power  exef- 
cised  by  the  East  India  Company;  the  situation  of  the  natives  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English ;  the  miseries  they  had  endured  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  his  multiphed  acts  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression.  This  speech  has,  perhaps,  been  truly  characterized  as  the  great- 
est intellectual  effort  ever  made  before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  A  writer 
adverse  to  the  impeachment  has  remarked,  that  "  Mr.  Burke  aston^ished  even  thpse 
who  "were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the 
variety  of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  infonhation,  and  the  lucid  order  in 
which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of  his  subject,  and  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  auditory."  On  the  third  day,  when  he  described  the 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  Debi  Sing,  one  of  Mr.  Hastings'  agents,  a 
convulsive  shudder  ran  throughout  the  whole  assembly.     "  In  this  part  of  his  speeclx," 
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says  the  reporter,  "  his  descriptions  were  more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  more  horiific, 
than  human  utterance,  on  either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps  ever  formed  hefore."  Mr. 
Burke  himself  was  so  much  overpowered  at  one  time  that  he  dropped  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  was  unablfr  for  some  minutes  to  proceed ;  while  "  the  bosoms  of  his 
auditors  became  conyulsed  with  passion,  and  those  of  more  delicate  organs  of  a  weak- 
er frame  swooned  avi^ay."  Even  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  who,  not  having  ordtered 
these  inflictions,  had  always  claimed  :that,he  was  not  involved  in  their  guilt,  was 
utterly  overwhelmed.  In  describing  the  scene  afteTWard,  he  said,"  For  halt  an  hour 
I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  revery  of  wonder,,  and  actually  felt  myself  to  be  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth."  "  But  at  length,"  he  added  (in  reference  to  thte 
grounds  just  mentioned),  "  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom,  and  there  fouiid  a  conscious- 
ness that  consoled  me  under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered." 

Such  a  speech  it  was  impossible  for  any  reporter  adequately  to  record,  and  Mr. 
Burke  never  wrote  it  out  for  publication.  He  left  numerous  papers,  however,  from 
which,  after  his  death,  a  continuous  report  was  framed  of  this  and  his  otber  speeches 
against  Hastings;  chiefly  in  his  own  language,  though  we  can  not  suppose  that,  in 
the  vehement  passages  ^mentioned  above,  we  }ia,ve  the  exact  expressions,  the  vivid 
painting,  or  impassioned  energy  with  which  he  electrifled  -Westminster  HaU,  and 
filled  that  vast  assembly  with  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  and  horror.  The  pe- 
roration of  this  speebh,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Burke,  will  be  given  below. 

The  trial  lasted  one  hnnjired  and  forty-seven  days.  If  conducted  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  j.ustice,  it  would  have  been  finished  in  less  than  three  months ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  being  taken  up  only  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  intervals 
gf  other  business,  it  extended  through  seven  years.  Mr.  Burke  made  his  closing- 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  fnanagers  on  the  l'6th  of  July,  1794.  It  was  in  the  darkest 
season  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the 
British  empire  Was  agitated  with  conflicting  passions,  and  fears  were  entertained  by 
many  of  secret  conspiracies  to  Overthrow' the  government.  To  these  things. he  re- 
ferred at  the  close  of  his  peroration,  which  has  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  becoming 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  trial. 

~  "  My  Lords,  I  have  done  !  Tlie  part  of  the  Commons  is  conolpded !  With  a  trembliag  Jiand, 
we  consign  the  product  of  these  ^ong,  long  labors  to  your  charge.  Taki  it !  Take  it !  It  is  a 
sacred  trust !     Never  before  was  a  cause  of  such  magnitude  submitted  to  jmy  human  tribunal ! 

"  My  Lords,  at  thi«  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest 
the  retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing  generations,  between  Vhioh,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  eternal 
order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we  call  the  world,  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrank 
from  no  labor;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarications ;  that  we  have  made  no  compromise 
with  crime ;  that  we  have  not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which  we  have 
carried  on  with  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  exorbitant  ■v^ealth,  the  enormous  and  overpow^ing  influ- 
ence, of  Easterrt^oorruption. 

"  A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  tribunals  of  Great  Britain;  can  not  pos- 
sibly be^hurfied  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing  but  some  of 
those  great  revolutions  that  break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face 
of  nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  ar^  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance 
by  it.     The  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  become  more  or  less  the  concern  of  posterity. . 

"  My  Lords;  your  Hoiise  yet  stands ;  it  stands,  a.  great  edifice ;  but,  let  me  say,  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  ruins — in  the  midst  of  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that 
ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us 
in  sijoh  a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  on  the  verge  of  some  great  mutation.  There 
is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  that  defies  mutation — 'that  which  existed  before  the  world  itself.. 
I  mean  justice  |  that  justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every 
one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  with  regard  to  others ;  and  which 
will  stand  after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great  Judge, 
when  he  comes  to  Gall  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

"  My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with.youi:  Lordships.  There'is  nothing  sin- 
ister which  can  happen  to  you,  in  which  we  are  not  involved.  And  if  it  should  so  happen  that  your 
Lordships  stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  society,  .should,  by  hands  at  once  base 
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and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaflfolds  and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great  kings  and  glorious 
queens  haVe  shed  their  blood,  amid  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  magistrates  who  supported  their 
thrones,  may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  persuaded  they  felt  in  the  criti- 
-cal  raonients  pf  their  dreadful  agony !  *  *  *  ■ 

"My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall;  may  you  so  fall!,  Blit  if  you  stand-^and  stand  I  trust  you  will, 
together  with  the  fortunes  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom— :may  you  stand  as  unimpeaqhed  in  honor  as  in  power  I  May 
you  stand,  not  as  a  siibstitute  for  virtue;  may  you  stand,  and  long  stand,  the  terror  of  tyrants ; 
miy  you  stand,  the  refuge  of  a,fiiit!ted  nations  ;  may  you  stand,  a  sacred  teihple  for  the  perpetual 
residence  of  inviolable  justice  !" 

Mr,  Hastings,  it  is  well  known,  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  that  the  atrocities  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.^Burke  were 
found  to  be  overstated.  Far  from  it.  They  are  now  matters  of  undisputed  history.' 
One  difficulty  lay  in  the  mode  of  proof.  In  previous  cases  of^iittpeadhraent,  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  had  never  been  bound  by  those  strict  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  the  lower  courts^  Proof  of  every  kind  was  admitted  which  goes  to 
satisfy  men  in  the  ordinary  concerns  ijf  life,' as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  |6f  a  charge. 
But  it  was  now  decided  to  adhere  to  the  strict  rules  of  legal  .evidence.  The  de- 
cision marks  an  advance  in  ;English  justice.  If  these  rules  are  wrong,  they  should 
be  altered  ;  but  they  should  be  one  and  the  same  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
courts.  The  managers,  however,  were  prepared  for  no  such  decision ,;  and  the  mo- 
ment it  was  made,  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hastings  became  morally  certain;  Hundreds 
whom  we  know  to  be  guilty,  are  acquitted  eVery  year  in  our  courts,  of  justice  for 
want  of  legal  proof.  Much  of  the  proof^relied  upon  by  the  managers  was  ruled  out 
on  the  principles  now  adopted,  and  what  every  body  believed  to  be  trup,  and  history 
has  recorded  as  fact,  th^  court  could  not  reOeiive  m  evidence.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  cruelty  and  injtrstice  in  such  cases  must  be  chiefly  exercised  through  intermedi-, 
ate  ageuts ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  connect  those  agents  by  legal- proof  with 
the  real  author  of  the  Crimes.  There  was  still  another  difficulty.  These  crimes,  in 
most  instances,  as  the  court  were  made  to  believe,  were  the  ogily  possible  means  of 
upholding  the  British  government  in  India.  They  were  committed  for  the  sake  of 
raising  money  in  crises  of  extreme  danger,  and  often  of  sudden  rebelHon,  when,  with- 
out, money  to  support  his  troops,  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  government  would  have  been 
swept  out  of  India  in  a  single  month.  These  considerations  were  powerfully  urged 
by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  defense  of  Stockdale  for  publishing  a  paiiiphlet  in  favor  of 
Hastings.  "It  may  and  must  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeatedly  offended 
against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  goveiiiment,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy 
of  a  power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without  trampling  upon  both. 
He  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God'  and  nature,  if  he  was  the 
faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the  pfeople  to  whom  God  and 
nature  had  given  it.  He  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over 
timorous  and  abject  nations  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  supepority,  if  he 
was  the  faithful  administrator  of  your  government,  which,  having  no  root  in  consent 
or  affection,  no  fou'ndation  in  similarity  of  interests,  no  support  from  ahy  one  princi- 
ple which  cements  men  together  in,  society,  can  be  upheld  only  by  alternaite  strata- 
gem and'  force."  Such  were  the  considerations  which  turned  the  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  made  it  impossible'  to  eonvict  him,  though 
morally  guiltyj  if  not  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  at  least'  of  numerous  and 
most  flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  But  if  Mr.  Burke-  failed  in  the  im- 
peachment, he  succeeded  in  the  main  object  which  he  had  in  view,  that  of  lay- 
ing open  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  the  public  the  enormities  practiced  under  the 
British  government  in  India.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  secure  their  correc- 
tion; and  his  "long,  long  labors"  in  this  cause  became  the  means,  though- not  so 
9  See  Mill's  British  India,  vol.. v.,  passim. 
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directly  as  he  intended,  of  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people.  c  ' 

In  addition  to  these  lahors,  and  during  their  greatest  urgency,  Mr.  Burke  was 
drawn  into  a  new  conflict  with  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  most  exciting  nature.     The  King 
became  deranged  in  October,  1788,  and  the  "Regency  (Question"  instantly- arose  to 
agitate  and  divide-.the  empire.     The  Opposition  took  the  ground  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales 'had  the  inherent  right,  as  heir  of  the  crown,  to  act  as  regent  during  his 
father's  loss  of  reason.     Mr.  Pitt  denied  this  right,  affirming  that  it  lay  with  Parlia- 
ment alone  to  providp  for  .such  an  exigency — that  they  might  commit  the  custody 
of  the  King's  person  and  the  administration  of  the  government  to  other  hands,  if  they 
saw  fit ;  and  rnight  impose  whatever  restrictions  they  thought  proper  on  the  authority 
of,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  if  they  declared  him  regent.     The  subject  more  naturally 
belongs  to  the  measures  of  Mr.-Fox,  aad  will  be  dwelt  upon  hereafter  in  the  sketch  of 
his  life.     It  is  necessary  in  this  place  only  to  say,  that  Mr.  Biirke  took  up  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  debated  nearly  two  months,,  with  more  than  his  ordinary  zeal  and 
strength  of  feeling.     He  thought  the  friftce  of  Wales  was  treated  with  harshness 
and  injustice.     He  maintained  his  cause  with  consummate  ability ;  and  it  is  now 
known  that  he, drew  up  the  celebrated  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  by  the  Prince 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  whijCh  has  been  so  much  admired,  not  only  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Enghsh 
coniposi,tion,  but  as  showing  "  the  true,  transmigrating  power  of  genius,  which  en- 
abled him  thus  to  pass  his  spirit  into  the  station  of  ifoyalty,  and  to  assume  the  calm 
dignity,  both  of  style  and  feeling,  that  became  it."  . 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  first  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life  was 
the  happiest.  He  was  on  the  ascendent  scaleof  influence  and  usefulness.  His  fac- 
ulties were  fresh ;  his  hopes  were  high ;  and  whenever  he  rose '  to  speak,  he  was 
cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  being  listened  to  with  interest  and,  respect.  But 
after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  all  was  changed.  In  common  [with 
Mr.  Fox,  he  was  loa(led  with  unpopularity ;  and,  being  retired  in  his  habits,  he  never 
attempted,  likp  his  great  leader,  to- cast  off"  the  odium  thus  incurred  by'  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  his  political  opponents.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  often  drawn  into 
personal,  altercations  •wjith  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  he  lost  his  temper,  and  thus  became 
doubly  exposed  tp  that  cutting  sarcasm  or  withering  contempt  with  which  the  young 
minister  knpw  how,  better  than  any  man  of  his  age^  to  overwhelm  an  antagonist.  A 
course  of  systematic  insult  was  likewise  adopted  by  cfertain  members  of  th$  House,, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  down.  "  Muzzling  the  lion','  was  ,the  term  applied 
to  such  treatment  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age.  When  he  arose  to  speak,  he  was 
usually  assailed  with  coughing,  ironical  cheers,  affected  laughter,  and  other  tokens  of 
dislike.  Such- things,  of  course,  he  could  not  ordinarily  notice  ;  though  he  did,  in  one 
instance,  stop  to  remark,  that  "he  could  teach  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more 
melody  and  equal  comprehension.".  George  Selwyn  used  to  tell  a  story  with  much 
effect,  of  a  country  member  who  exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Burke  rose  to  speak  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  "  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read  that  large  bundle  of  pa- 
pers, and  bore  us  with  a  speech  into  the  bargain  !"  Mr.  Burke  was  so  much  over- 
come, or  rath«r  suffocated  with  rage,  that  he  was  incapable  of  utterance,  and  rushed 
at  once  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,''  said  Selwyn,  "  did  I  see  the  fable  real- 
ized, of  a  lion  put  to  flight-by  the  braying  of  an  ass."  Such  treatment  soured  his 
mind  ; '  and  as  he  a-dvanced  in  years,  he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  violent  fits  of 
passion  before  the  HouaC;  which  were  a  source  of  grief  to  his  friends,  and  of  increased 
insult,  from  his  qnemies.  ■  Under  all  these  discouragements,  ho^f^fever,  "  Nitor  in  ad- 
'versum"  was  still  his  motto.  ,  His  public  labors  were  such  as  no  other  man  of  the 
age  could  have  performed.  Besides  his  attendance  on  the  House,  he  had' nearly  all 
the  burden  of  carrying  for-yifard  Mr.  Hastings'  impeachment ;  involving  charges  more 
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complicated  in  their  nature,  and  embracing  a  wider  range  of  proof,  than  had  ever 
been  submitted  to  an  English  tribunal.  Seven  years  were  spent  in  this  drudgery  ; 
and  it  shows  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  never  once  faltered,  but 
brought  his  impeachment  to  a'clofee  with  a  dignity  becoming  his  own  character  and 
the  greatness,  of-the  interests  involved.  , 

In  thus  reaching  forward  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial,  we  have  already  en- 
tered on  the  third  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  As  America  was  the  leaamg 
object  of  interest  in  the  fi^st,  and  India  in  the  second  of  thpe  great  divisiohs  of  his 
public  labors,  France  and  its  portentous  revolution  occupied  the  third  stage  of  his 
eventful  career,  and  called  forth,  at  the  close  of  life,  the  most  brilliant  eiTorts  of  his 
genius.  It  is  a  striking  faCt;  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  only  man  in  England  who- re- 
garded the  French  Revolution  of  lySQf'from  its,  very  commencement,  with  jealousy 
and  alarm.  '  Most  of  the  nation  hailed  it  with  delight,  and 'Mr.  Pitt,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Fox,  was  carried  away  for  a  time  in  the  general  current  of  syihpathy  and  admiration. 
But  Mr.  Burke,  iii  writing  to  a  friend' only  two  moJirths  after  the  assembling  of  the 
States-G-en«ral,  expressed  his'fears  of  the  result  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Though  I 
thought  I  saw  something  like  this  in  progress  for  several  years,  it  has  somethiiig  in  it 
paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  ;'  btit  the  Paris- 
ian ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true  this  may  be  no  more 
than  a  sudden  explosion  ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it.  But  if  it  should 
be  character  rather  than  accident,  thejpeo^fe  are  not  fit  for  liberty  "  A  few  months 
confirmed  his  worst  apprehensions.  vThe  levity,  rashfiess,  and  presumption  which 
had  so  long  characterized  -the  French  nation,  gained  a  complete  ascendraicy.  The 
better  class  of  men  who  shared  in  the  early  movement  were  at  first  set  aside;  and 
soon  after -driven  away  or  murdered.  The"  States-General,  breaking  up  the  original 
balance  of  the  Constitution,  resolved  the  three  chambers  into  one,  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Assembly  ;  and  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  became  not  only  the  sole 
legislative,  but  the  sole  governing  power  of  the  country.  The  galleries  of  that  as- 
sembly were  filled  with  a  Parisian  mob,  which  dictated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  the  measures  to  be  adopted. .  The  sway  of  a  ferocious  populace  became  unre- 
strained. The  King  and  Clueen  were  dragged  in  tiiumph  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
where  they  wei-e  virtually  held  as  prison'ers  from  the  -first,  is.  fearful  expectation  of 
the  fate  which  ultimately  befell  them.  All  this  took  pl4,oe  within  little  more  than 
three  months  I'" 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Kevolutioti  was  at  last  prodtictive  of  important 
benefits  to  France ;  and  some  persons  seem  for  this  reason  to  have  a  vague  impres- 

. '"  The  States-General  resolved  themselves  into  the  National  Assembly  on  the  l^th  of  June,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  were  taken  from  Versailles  to  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  1789. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Gouverueur  Morris,  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Paris  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Eevolution,  show  that  his  views  of  the  French 
people  at  this  time  coincided  with  those  of  Mr,  Burke.  ?'  There  is  oile  fatal  principle  which  per- 
vades all  ranks.  It  is,  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  vtolaiion  of  engagements,  tnconstancy  is  so  min- 
gled in  the  blood,  marrow,  and  very  essence  of  this  people,  that,  when  aman  of  high  rank  and  im- 
portance laughs  to-day  at  what  he  seriously  asserted  yesterday,  it  is  considered  the  natural  order  of 
things." — Sparks'  Life  of  Morris,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
no  faith  in  the  Eevolution.  He  told  Lafayette,  in  reference  to  the  leaders'  6f.it,  "  Their  views  re- 
specting this  nation  are  totally  iriconsistent  with  the^materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
worst  thing  which  could  possibly  happen  vvonld  be  to  grant  their  wishes."  Lafayette  acknowl- 
edged the  fact.  "  He  tells  me  he  is  sensible  that  his  party  are  mad,'and  tells  them  so." — Vol.  i. 
314.  At  a  later  period,  speaking  of  Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  National  Guards,  he  says,  "La- 
-fayette,  has  marched  [to  Versailles]  by  compulsion,  guarded  by  his  own  troops,  who  suspect  and 
threaten  him.  Dreadful  situation !  Obliged  to  do  what  he  abhors,  or  suffer  an  ignominious  death 
with  the  certainty  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  will  not  prevent  the  mischief." — Vol.  i.,327.  Mr. 
Morris  seems  to  have  anticipated  from  the  first,  what  happened  at  no  very  distant  period,  that  La;, 
fayette  would  be  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  to  escape  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 
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siou  that  Mr.  Burke  did  wrong  in  opposing  it.  There  is,  no  douht  that  this  utter  dis- 
ruption of  society  wa^  the  means  of  removing  great  and  tnanifold  abuses,  jtist  as  the 
fire  of  London  "burned  out  the  corruptions  of  centuries  in  the  heart  of  that  city.  But 
no  one  hesitates,  on  this  account,  tij  condemn'  the  spirit  of  the  incendiary.  It  should 
also  be  rememhered,  that  these  benefits,  were  not  the  natural  or  direct  results  of  the 
rash  spirit,  of  innovation  opposed  by  Mr.  Butfce.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  never 
experienced  until  the  nation  had  iled  for  protection  against  that  spirit,  to  one  of  the 
sternest  forms  of  despotism.  Nor  can  any  one  prove  tl;iat  the  benefits  in  question  could 
be  purchased  only  at  this  terrible  expense.  Lafayette,  at  least,  always  maintained  the 
contrary ;  and  the  writer  has  reason  to,  know  that,  in  recommending  Mignet's  History 
of  the  Revolution- to  a  friend  as  worthy  of  confidence,  he  made  a  distinct  exception  on 
this  point,  censuring  in  the  strongest  terms  a  kind  of  fatalism  which  runs  through  the 
pages  of  that  historian,  who  seems  to  have  regaided  the  whole  series  of  crimes  and  mis- 
eries which  marked  that  frightful  convulsion,  as  the-only  possible  means  of  doing  away 
the  evils  of  the  old  tigvme.  But,  even  if  this  were  so,  who,  at  that  early  period,  was 
to  discover  such  a  faci;  ?  And  who  is  authorized,  at  the  present  day,  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  Mr.  Burke  as  rash  and,  wanting  in  sagacity,  because,  while  his  predictions  were 
so  many  of  them  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,'  an  over^uliBg  Providence  brought  good  Qiit ' 
of  evil,  in  a  way  which  no  human  forecast  could  anticipate  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Mr.  Burke  never  looked  oU'the'Revolution  as  an  isolated  fact,  a  mere  struggle  for 
power  or  for  a  new  form  of  government,  involving  the  interests  of  the  French  people 
alone.  Considered  in  this  light,  he  would  have  left  it  to  takeits  course ;  he  would  never 
probably  have  written  a  syllable  on  the  subject.  But  an  event  of  this  kipd  coi^ld  not  fail 
to  afTetStthe  whole  system  of  European  politics,  &&  a  fire,  breaking  out  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest,  endangers  the  habitations  of  &11  who  dwell  on  its  border?.  Whatever  he  said 
and  vrrote  respectii^  France  was,  therefore,  primarily  intended  for  England.  "  Urit 
proximus  Ucalegon,"  was  his  own  account  of  his  reasons  for  coming  forward.  "  When-, 
ever  oi^r  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire,  it  can  not  be  amiss  for  the  eingiiies  to  play  a  little 
on  our  ovm.  Better  be  despised  for  tbo'anxious  apprehensions,  than  ruined  by  too  con- 
fident a  security."  There  were  maiiy  in  Great  Britain  who  not  only  justified  the  early 
excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  exulted  whenthey  saw  the  King  and  Q-ueen  of  France 
led  to  prison  by^  a  mob,  but  significantly  pointed  to  a  repetition  of  similar  scenes  upon 
English  ground.  Dr.  Price,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Constitutional  Society, -said,  in 
respect  to  the  King  of  France,  "  led  in  triumph,  and  surrendering  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects," "  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  period.  I  could  almost  say, 
'  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peaee,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation.' "  When  olergymen  went  ^o  far,  men  of  the  world  very  naturally  went  "farther. 
Societies  were  soon  formed  in  London  and  the  other  large  tovnis  of  the  kingdom,  "with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  political  reformation' by  other  means  than  those  which 
the  Constitution  pointed  out  as  legitimate.""  Some  of  them  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris ;  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  five  thousand 
persons  belonging  to  the  united  societies  of  Loridon,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  held 
the  fallowing  language,  in  a  public  address  to  the  French  National  Assembly.  "We 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  Briton  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  swear  inviolable  friendship  to  a  na- 
tion which  proceeds  on  the  plan  you  haye Adopted.  Frenchirien,  you  are  already  free, 
and  Britons  are  preparing  to  became  $o."^^     It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and 

"  Wade's  British  History,  p.  551. 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  London  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  whieh  was  edited  at  that  time  by  , 
Zachaty  Macaulay^  Esq.,  fpther  of  the  celebrated  historian,  "  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  of 
the  formation  of  a  pl(in  |to  raise  an  insurrection  in  London  about  the  close  of  1792  or  the  beginning 
of  1793." 
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while  such  a,  spirit  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  country,  that  Mr.  Burke  came  for- 
ward to  guard  the  people  of  England  against  the  infection  of  principles  which  tended 
to  such  results.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  at  a  later  period,  who  will  ques- 
tion whether  he  was  right  in  warning  his  countrymen  against  every  .thing  that  could 
engender,  a  spirit  of  insurrection  ?  Without  decidiiig  whether  the  liberties  of  the  people 
can  ever  be  ^established  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  except  by  open  rebellion,  all  will 
agree  that  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  free  principles  than  any 
attempts  at  reform  in  England  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  ,  The  Revolution  of  1688 
has  opened  a  new  era  on  this  subject.  The  progress  of  the  English  in  throwing  off  the 
abuses  which  still  belong  to  their  political  system,  will  take  place  hereafter  in  a  series 
oi  peaceful  revolutions,  hke  that  of  Parhamentary  Kefoim  in  1832.  The  right  of  pe- 
tition among  such,  a  people  has  more  force  than  the  bayoneit.  When, they  are  once 
imited  in  a  good  cause,  neither  the  crown  noif  the  peerage  can  stand  before  them'. 

The  first  reference  to  the  French  Revolution  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a  deba,te  on  the  army  estimates,  February.5th,  1790.  He 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  eulogy  and  of  high  expect£(.tion,  applauding  especially  the  defec- 
tion of  the  French  soldiery  from  their  officers  and  government.  "  It  is  now  known 
throughout  ali Europe,"  he  said,  "that  a  man,  by^' becoming  a  soldier,  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  citizen.^'  These  last  remarks  were  Certainly  unfortuna;te.  •  Unqualified  as  they 
were,  they  might  naturally  be  understood  to  recommend  a  similar  course  to  British 
soldiers  in  the  event  of  civil  commotions.  It  was  still  more  unfortianate  that,  when 
Colonel  Thipps,  who  followed,  reminded  him  of  this,  stating  the  entire  difference  be 
tween  the  situation  of  things  in  England  and  France,  and  pointing,  as  a  better  exam- 
rple,  to  the  conduct  of  the  English  troops  during  the  London  riots  of  1780,  "  who  pa- 
tiently submitted  to  insult,  and,  in  defiance  of  provocation,'  maintained  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,"  Mr,  Fox  did  hot' instantly  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  his  remarks,  and  guard  them  against  such  an  ap- 
plication. On  the  contrary,  he  remained  silent!  In  justice  td  Mr.  Burke,  this  fact 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view  as  we  approach  the  period  of  his  separation  from  Mr.  Fox. 
The  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  if  he- expected  the  continued  support  of  his  adherents, 
was  bound  to  firee  them  from  all  imputations^on  a  subject  Hke  this.  Four  days  after, 
when  the  question  came  up  again,  Mr.  Burke  felt  bound  to  express  his  feelings  at  large, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Fox's  remarks.     In  the  course  of  hi^  speech,  he  said,  -    • 

"  Since  the  House  was  prorogued  in  (he  Summer,  much  work  ha^  been  done  in  France.  The 
French  have  shown  themselves  the  greatest  architects  of,  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world.  In  that  very  short  space  of  time  they  have  completely  pulled  down  to  thp  ground  their 
monarchy,  their  Church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue,  their  army,  Aeir  navy,  their  com- 
raerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manufactures.  They  have  done  their  business  for  us  as  rivals  in  a  way 
which  twenty-Ramillies  and  Blenheims  could  never  have.done. 

,  "In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of  France  in  a  net  of 
relentless  despotism.  That  no  longer  exists.  Our  present  danger  arises  from  the  example  of  a 
people  whose  character  knows  no  medium.  '  It  is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  an- 
archy — a  danger  of  being  led,  throbgh  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to  imitation  of 
the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody 
and  tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  in 
intolerance,  but  atheism — a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and  consblation  of  mankind 
*hich  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been'  embodied  into  a  faction,  accredited  and  al- 
most avowed.     These  are  our  presfent  dangers  from  France.  > 

"But  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is,  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  ar- 
my, and  the  whole  of  the  arrangement  of  their  military.  I  am  sorry  that  my  right  honorable  friend 
has  dropped  even  a  word  expressive  of  exnltation  on  that  circumstance.  I  attribute  this  opiilion  of 
Mr.  Foi  .Entirely  to  his  own  zeal  for  the  best  of  all  causes — libertJy.  It  is  with  pain  inexpressible 
I  am  bbliged'to  have  even  a  shadow  of  a  difference  with  my  friend,  vfhose  authority  would  be  al- 
ways great  with  me  and  with  all  thinking  people.  My  confidehoe  in  Mr.  Fox  is  such  and  so  am- 
ple as  to  be  almost  implicit.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  tha,t  degree  of  docility,  for,  wKeh  tbe 
choice  is  vvell  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  oppressing  our  intellect.  He  who  calls  in  the  aid 
of  an  ?qual  understanding  doubles  his  own.     He  who  profits  of  a  superior  ilnderstanding,  raises 
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his  po,wer  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  understanding  he  unites  with.  I  have  found 
the  benefit  of  such  a  junctiori,  and  woiild  not  lightly  depart  from  it.  I  wish  almost  on  all  oooasions 
ray  sentiments  were  understood  to  be  cgnveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  woifxls,  and  wish,  amopg  the  greatest 
benefits  I  cari  wish  the  country,  an  eminent  share  of  power  to  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  know  that  to  his  great  and  masterly  understanding  he  has  joined  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  that  naturalmoderation  which  is  the  best  oorreotiife  of  power.  He  i?  of  the  most  artless,  candid, 
open,  and  benevolent  dispositiori ;  disinterested  in  the  extreme;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placajale  even 
to  a  fault,  without  one  dropof  gall  in  his  whole  constitution. ,  The  House  must  perceive,  from  my 
coming  forward  to  mark  an  expression  or  two  of  my  best  friend,  how  anxious  I  am  to  keep  the  dis- 
temper of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where  some  wicked  persons  have  shown 
a  stron<i  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French  spirit  of  reform.  , 

"I  am  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  toward  the  means  oi' introducing  a  democ- 
racy like  theirs,  as  well  as  to  the  end  itself,  that,  much  as  it  would  afBict  me  if  such  a'  thing  conld 
be  attempted,  and  that  any  friend  of  mine  should  concur  in  such  measures,  I  would  abandon  my 
best  friends  and'join  with  my  worst  enemies  to  oppose  either  t}\e  means  or  the  end."^^  i 

Mr.  Fox  replied  in'kind  and' respectful  language,  but  he  did  not  explain  or  mod- 
ify his  expressions  respecting,  the  soldiery  (referred'  to  by  Mr.  Burke)  in  those  full  and 
explicit  terms  which' the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  He  certainly  looked  fot  no  re- 
forms in  England,  except  through  the  regular  channels  provided  by  the  Con^titutipii. 
He  Ought)  therefore,  to  have  accepted  the  distinction  suggested  by  Colonel  Phipps, 
and  declared  at  once,  that  whatever  might  be  proper  in  France,  the  English  soldiery 
ought  not  to  turn  upon  their  officers,  or  resist  the  civil  magistrate.  Such  a  decla- 
ration would  have  been  useful  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that  period, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  absolutMydemanded  by  the  shape  which  the  question  had 
assumed.  Instead  of  this,  he  simply  said,  "  He  never  would  lend  himself  to  support 
any  cabal  or  schema  formed  in  order  to  introduce  uny  dangerous  innovation  into  our 
excellent  Constitution"' — language  which  was  at  least  rather  indeiinite ;  arid  de- 
clared as  to  the  soldiery,  that  "  when  hedeseribed  himself  as  exulting  over  the  suc- 
cess of  some  of  the  late  atteijrlpts  in  France,  he  certainly  meant  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
of  applause  to  those  who,  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under  which 
their  countrymen  had  groaned,  disobeyed  the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders,  and 
gallantly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  a  struggle  for  the  acquisition 
of  that  liberty,  the  sweets  of  which  we  all  enjoyed."  He  said,  also,  that  while  he 
lamented  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  among  the  French,  he' thought  these 
excesses  should  be  "  spoken  of  with  some  degree  of  compassion  ;"  and  that  he  be- 
lieved "their  present  state,  unsettled  as  it  was,  to  be  preferable  to  their  former  con- 
dition." Suchr  views  were  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  it  was 
already  apparent  they  could  not  act  much  longer  in  conceri 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  came  forward  to  widen  the  breach.  His  remarks  are  given  very 
differently  by  differejit  repoyterr.  One  of  them  represents  him  as  charpng  Mr.  Buike 
with  "  deserting  from  the  camp ;  with  assaulting  the  principles  of  freedom  itself;  with 
defending  despotism  ;  with  laving  to  obtrude  himself  as  the  libeler  of  liberty,  and  the 
enemy  of  men  laboring  for  the  noblest  objects  of  mankind."  His  language,  as  after- 
ward given  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  is  less  harsh  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  beou 
his  exact  expressions,  they  were  such  as  induced  Mr.'  Burke  to  rise  at  once,  and  de- 
clarOj  in  calm  but  indignant  terms,  that  "  such  language  ought  to  have  been  spared, 
were  it  only  as  a  sacrifioei  to  the  ghost  oi  departed  friendship;  The  language  itself, 
was  not  new  to  him  ;  it  was  but  a  lepetition  of  what  was  to  be  perpetually  heard  at 
the  reforming  clubs  and  societies  'with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  lately  be- 
come entangled,  and  for  whose  plaudits  he  had  chosen  to  sacrifice  his  friends,  though 
he  might  in  time  find  that  the  value  of  such  praise  was  not  worth  the  price  at  which , 
it  was  purchased.     Henceforward  (Aey  were  separated  in  politics  forever..'"'* 

"  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  356. 

**  Moore  ascribes  this  to  Jealousy,  a  fault  never  before  charged  on  Burke.  Sheridan's  habits 
were  bid,  and  this  made  it  easy  for  Btirke  to  give  him  up. 
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This  debate  has  been  given  at  greater  ]ength,  because  it  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Burke's  writing  his  work  on  the  French  Jlevolution,  and  more  remotely 
of  his  separation  from  Mr.  Fox  and  the  "Whig ',paxty. ;  His  breach  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
put  him  on  the  defensive,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  carry  the  question  before  the 
pubUc.  A-Ccordingly,  in  the  inonth  of  November,  i'790,  he  published  his  "  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  in  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages. 
No  political  treatise  in  the  English  tongue  has  ever  awalkened  so  lively  an  interest, 
or  met  with  so  wide-spread  and  rapid!  a  circulation.'.  Thirty  thousand  copies  were 
soldin  Great  Britain  alone,  at  a  time  when  the  reading  public  embraced  hardly  a 
third  of  its  present  number.  Some  of  the  principles  of  this  woii,  whether  true  or 
false,  in  regard  to  European  society,  can,  of  course,  have  no  application  to  America, 
such  as  the  necessity  of  an  establis.)led  Church,  and  the  benefits  of  a  titled  aristoc- 
racy, which  last  is  beautifully  described  as  ';'the  Corinthian  ca-pital"  of  the,  state. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  in  Exposing  the  crimes  of  the .  revolutionists,  Mr. 
Burke  was  betrayed  into  an  error  which  his  warmest  admirers  should  be^  the  first  to 
acknowledge,  since  it  arose  from  those  generous  sensibilities  which  are  peculiarly 
liable  to,  be  misled.  All  his  sympathies  w.ere  on  one  side.'  The  hdrror.he  felt  at 
the  atrocities  of  the  llevolution  rriade  him  forget  the  wrongs  by  which  it  was  oc- 
casioned .^  It  Jed  him  to  think  too  favorably  of  the  immediate  sufferers,  to  overlook, 
and  even  palliate  their  vices,  or  crimes.  He  felt  only  fbr  princes  and  nobles,  and 
forgot  the  body  of  the  people,  who,ha,d  for  ages  })een  held  down  by  FeudaUsm  in  ig- 
noranpe,  wretchedness,  and!  degradation.  .The  same  feeling  led  him  to  defend  in- 
stitutions which,  under  other  circUmstaiices,  he  would  have  regarded  ojily  with  ab- 
horrence. This  accounts  for, his  arguing  so  strenuously  in  favor  Of  monastic  estab- 
lisliments,  which  the  whole  history  of  Europe  has  shown  to  be  cancers  on  thebody 
politic.  It  accounts,  also,  for  his  maintainiiig  that  the  old  regime  was  '.'  a  despo- 
1  tism  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality,"  an  assertion  which  will;  awakeji  the 
reader's  astonishnient  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  acquainted  with, the  history,  of 
France,  and  remembers  the  lettresde  cachet,  the  corvie,t\ie  gabdle,  and  the  thousand 
other  instruments  of  tyranny,  wjiich  had  held  the^  na|;ion  for  centuries  under  the 
most  grinding  oppression:  'These  one-sided  views  were  the  result  of  a  peculiarity 
of  mind  in  Mr.  Burke  which  we  .iave  seen  strikingly  exemplified  at  a  later  period 
in  Sir  Walter  Soott,  that  of  looking  with  an  excess  of  veneration  upon  every  thing 
old.  His  prolific  fancy  covered-  all  the  early  forms  of  society  with  romantic  and  ven- 
erable aasooia-tions,  so  that  abuses  which  would  elsewhere  hfive  called fortbhiskeen- 
est  reprobation  spemed  to  him  in  old  governments,  if  not ,  positive  benefits,  at  least 
evils  to  be  touched  with  a  trembling  ha^id,  like  the  weaknesses  of  an  aged -parent. 

"While  we  can  not,  for  these  reasons,  give  our  sympathy-or  assent  to  every  part  of 
this  volume,,  facts  have  shown  that  Mr.  Burke  was  in  the  right  far  more  than  Mr. 
Fox  as  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  devolution  in 
France.  Mr.  Fox  lived  to  see  this,  and  when  Lord  Lauderdale  once  remarked  in 
his  presence,  that  Burke  was  a  splgndid,  madn\an,  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  It  is  difficult 
to-  say  whether  he  is  mad  or  inspired,  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  every  one 
must-agree  that  he  is  a, prophet."  '  Lord  Brougham  observed  ata  much  later  period, 
"All  his  predictions,  except  one  momentary  expression  [relative  to  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  French],, have  been  morethan  fulfilled."  And  down  to  the  present  day  (for 
the  Revolution  is  still  in  progress),  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiments  which 
tilie  French  have  been  making  in  government  for  the' last  sixty  years?  They, took 
refuge  from  their  republic  in  a  military  despotism;  they  received  back  one  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  and  exchanged  it  for  another  ;  they  again  tried  a  republic  for  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ;  and  they  have  now  submitted' to  the  usurpation  of  another 
Bonaparte,  as  weak  in  intellect  and  despicable  in  character  as- the  former  one  was 
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powerful  and'  illustrious.  In  all  this  they  have  shown — and  it  was  this,  in  reality, 
that  Mr.  Burke  set  but  to  inculcate — ^that  a  people  who  cast  off  the  fear  of  God  and 
are  governed  by  impulse,  not  by  fixed  principle",  who  have  extravagant  hopes  of  re- 
'^  generating  society  by  a  mere  change  of  its  outward  forms,  and  have  learned  from  a 
■seoffingjihilosophyto  despise,  those  great  original  instincts  of  our  i  nature  and  those 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  ultimate  security  of  social  order,  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  "fit  for  freedom."  This  was  the  real  scope  of  Mr. 
Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  He  erred,  indeed,  in'xonnecting 
these  truths  with  church  establishments  and  monarchical  institutions,  but  the  truths 
themselves  were  of  imperishable  value,  not  only  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  but' 
for  all  comipg  ages  in  that  long  struggle  pn  which  the  world  has  entered  for  the  es- 
'  tablishment  of  fre(e  institutions. 

In  a  literary  view^  there  c^n  be  but  one  opinion  of  this  work.  Though  desultory 
in  its  dhara'cter,  and  sometimes  careless  or  prolix  in  stylp,  it  contains  more  richness 
of  thought,  splendor  of  imagination,  and  beauty  6f~diction  thau  any  volume  of  the 
same  size  in  our  language.  Robert  Hall  has  truly  said,  "  Mr.  Burke's  imperial  fancj 
has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  fixim  every  scene  of  the 
ci;eation  and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  Glueen  of  France  is  a  master- 
piece of  pathetic  composilioil,  so  selfect  in  its  images,  So  fraught  with  tenderness,  and 
so  rich  with  colors--'  dipt  in  heaven,'  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may 
have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.^' 
At  the  present  day,  however,  when  the  topics  discussed,  are  no  longer  of  any  pracr 
tical  importaneei,  it  is  a  book,  like  Milton's  Paradise'  Lost,  to  be  once  resolutely  gone 
through  with  by  eyery  literary  man,  arid  then  read  and  re-read /or  Ivfe  in  select  pas- 
sages, which  will  aWaken  an  ever-growing  admirsttion  of -Mr.  Burke  for  his  compass 
of  thought,  his  keen  sagacity,  his  profound  wisdom,  his  generous  sentiments,  his  truth 
to  nature  and  the  -best  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  peouliajity  of 
his  writings,  that  every  reflecting  man  learns  to  estimate  them  more  highly  as  he 
advances  in  knowledge  and  in  years.       ■  ; 

We  now  come  to  the  most  painful  event  of  Mr.  Burke's  hfe,  except  the  loss  of  his 
son — his  separation  -from  Mr.  Fox.  After  the  emphatic  declaration  he  had  made 
before  tiie  House,  that  "  hfe  would  abandon  his  best  friends  and  join  with  his  -worst 
enemies"  to  oppose  French  principles.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  Whigs 
would  treat  him  with  great  tenderness  and  forbearance  if  they  did  not  mean  to  drive 
him  from  their  ranks,  and  especially  would  not  goad  him  on  the'subject,  and  provoke 
a  quarrel;  by  bringing  it  up  unnecessarily  in  debate.  But  such  was  the  warmth  and 
frankness  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  whatever  was  upon  his  mind  was  on  his  tongue  ;  and  as 
he  was  conscious  of  having  only  the  kindest  feelings  toward  Mr.  Burke,  and  was  slow 
to  take  offense'  himself,  he  seems  never  once  to  have  dreamed  that  any  liberties  he 
might  use  cpuld  lead,  by  any  possibility,  to  a  breach  between  him  and  his  old  friend. 
He  therefore  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  in  the 
strongest  terms  ;  and  during  a  debate  on, the  formation  of  a  government  for  Canada 
he  made  a  pointed  allusion  to  certain  well-known  passages  of  the  volume,  speaking 
in  a  sarcastic  manner  of  "those  titles  of  honor  the  extinction  of  which' some  gentle- 
men so  much  deplored,"  and  of  "that  spirit  of  chipalry  ■which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace in  a  neighboring  country."  In  a  debate  a  few  evenings  after,  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  praise  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  declaring,  with  a  direct  reference 
to  -Mr.  Burke's  strictures  on  that  instrument,  "  I  fot  one  admire  the  new  Constitution, 
considered  altogether,  as  the  most  glorious  fabric  ever  raised  by  human  integrity 
since  the  creation  of  man .'"  ,  Mr.  Burke  instantly  rose  with  visible  emotion  to  give 
vent  to  his; feelings,  but  his  Whig  friends  interposed  to  prevent  hirat ;  the  cry  of 
"(sluestion,  question"  became  general  throughout  the  House;  and  as  it  was  then 
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three  o'clock  jn  the  morning,  Mr.  Burke  at  last  gave  way,  and  reserved  himself  for 
another-  occasion. 

Great  efTorts  were  now  made  by  the  Whigs  to  prevent' Mr;  Burke  from  coming  out 
in  reply  ;  but  he  felt  himself  pkdgedto  the  House  and  country  ;  it  would  look  like 
cowardice,  he  said,  to  shrink  from  a  contest  which  was  thus  provoked.  Still  he  spoke 
kindly  and  with  honor  of  Mr.  Fox,  and,  at  a  private  interview  between  them,  "  talked 
over  the  plan  of  all  he  intended  to  say,  opened  the  different  branches  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  explained  the  limitations  which  he  meant  to  impose  upon  himself."'*  They 
then  walked  together  to  the  House,  and  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  almost  immediately 
to  say,  that  "he  was  extregaely  sorry  to  differ  from  any  of  his  friends,  but  that  he 
should  never  be  backward  in  declaring  his  opinion,  *nd  that  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
cede from  any  thing  he  had  formerly  said."  This  was  generally  considered  as  a  di- 
rect challenge,  if  not  a  defianc&  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  desirous  instantly  to  reply  ; 
but,  finding  that  the  House  preferred  to  adjourn  the  question  over  the  holidays,  which 
were  then  commencing,  he  again  postponed  his-  remarks. 

When' the  recess  was  over  and  the  Canada  Bill' came  up  {May  5th,  1791),  Mr. 
Burke  opened  the  debate.  But  the  moment  he  touched  on  the  French  Reyolution, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  called  to  order  by  a  friend  of  the  latter,  and  Mr. -Fox 
himself  immediately  interposeH  in  a  strain  of  the  bitterest  irony,  remarking,  "  that  his 
right  honorable  friend  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  order.  It  Seemed  this  -was  a 
day  of  privilege^  when  aiiy  gentleman  might,  stand  xcp,  seslect'  his  mark,  and  abuse 
any  government  he  pleased.  Although  iiobody  had  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Revolution  (sic .'),  his  friend  had  risen  up  and  abused  that  event.  Every 
gentleman  had  a  right  that  day  to  abuse  the  government  of  every  country,  whether 
ancient  or.  modern,  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  in  as  gross  terms  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  his  right  honorable  friend."  A  very  extraordinary  scene  ensued.  Mr.  Burke 
attempted  to  explain  and-  to  discuss  the  question  of  order,  but  was  continually  inter- 
rupted from  his  own  side  of  the  House.  Seven  times  were  his  remarks  broken  in 
upon  by  renewed  calls  of  "  order."  Mr., Fox  repeated  his  irony  about  "  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  discuss  the  Constitution  of  France  ;"  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  defended,  his 
old  opponent,  affirming  that  Mr,  Burke,  in  examining  the  government  prc^osed  for 
Canada,  had  a  right  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  that  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
floor,  and,  after  a  series  of  very  severe  remarks,  ^aid  that  Mr.  Burke  had  once  told 
the  HousBj  in  a  speech  on  American  affairs,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  people,  but  "  he  had  now  learned  to  dp  it,  and  to 
crowd  it  with  all  the  technicalities  which  disgraced  our  statute-book,  such  as  '  false,' 
'  wicked,'  '  by  instigatidn  of  the  devil,'  &c.  ;  that  no  book  his  friend  could  cite,  no 
words  he  could  deliver  in  debate,  however  ingenious  or  eloquent,  could  induce  him 
to  change  or  abandon  his  opiniotis ;  he  differed  on  that  subject- with  his  right  honor- 
able friend,  toto  ccdo.'""  Mr.  Burke  now  rose  and  made  an'  extended  reply,  com- 
mencing in  "  a  grave  and  governed  tone  of  voice."  Among  other  things,  he  remark- 
ed, that  "  his  friend  had  treated  him  in  evejy  sentence  with  uncommon  harshness," 
and  "had  endeavored  to  crush  him  at  once  ,by  declaring. a  censure  upon  his  whole 
life  and  opinions."  "  It  was  certainly  an  indiscretion,"  he  said,  "  at  any  perioi,  and 
especially  at  his  time  of  life,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  to  give  his  friends  occasion  to  de- 
sert him  ;  yet  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the  British  Constitution  placed  him 
in  this  dilemma,  he  would  risk  all ;  and  as  public  duty  and  pubho  prudence  taught 
him,  with  his  last  words  he  would  exclaim,  '  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution.'" 
[Mr.  Fox  here  whispered  th?it  "  there  was  no  loss  of  friends."]  Mr.  Burke  replied, 
emphatically,  "  Yes,  l3iere  is  a  loss  of  Mends  !  l^know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  I 
havedOri^  my  duty -at  the  price  of  my  friend.  Our  friendship  is  at  an  end!"  Mr. 
•5  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  116.         '         '^  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  380. 
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Fox  rose  in  the  utmost  agitation,  sho-wing  that  he  had  never  once  suspected  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  he  was  driving  Mr.  Burke.  "  For  some  minutes  hq  could  not  pro- 
ceed. Tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  give  utterance  to 
his  feeling?.''  When  at  last  he  was^hle  to  speak,  h?  adverted,  in  the  most  tender 
and  generous  terms,  to  their  early  friendship  and  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Burke,  and 
expressed  his  hope  "  that,,  notwithstanding  whart  had  happened,  his  friend  would 
think  on  past  times,  and,  however  any  imprudent  -wfcirds  or  intemperance  of  his  nlight 
have  offended  him,  it  would  show  that  it  had  not  heen,  at  least,  intentionally  his'fault," 
Unfortunately,  however,  when  he  came  to  reassert  and  defend  his  own  views,  he  did 
it  with  some  Very  pointed  allusions  to  the  former  opinions  of  his  friend,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  present  ones.  This  grated  so  harshly  on  Mr.  Burke's  feelings,  that  he 
remarked,  in  entering  on  his  reply,  that  "  thg  tejiderness  which  had  been  displayed 
in  the  beginning  and  conclusion '  0|f  Mr.  Fox's  speech  had  been  quite  obliterated  by 
what  had  occurred  in  the  middle."  '  The  breach  was  irreparable.  They  never  met 
again  except  in  public  ;  and  even  on  hisi  death-bed,  Mr.  Burke  declined  an  interview 
which  Mr.  Fox  solicited,  in  the  kindest  terms,  declaring,  that  "  it  had  cost  him  the 
most-heartfelt' pain,  to  obey  the  stern  voice  of  duty  in  rending  asunder -a  long  friend- 
ship ;  that  his  principled  continued  the  same,  axii  could  be  enforced  onl^  by  the  gen- 
eral, persuasion  of  his  sincerity."--  This  last. consideration  appears  to  have  governed 
him  chiefly  in  breaking  away  from  his  old  friend.  It  was  not  the  irritability  of  his 
temper,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Fox's  adherents,  nor  was.  it  mere  wounded  feeling, 
which  time  would  easily  have  assuaged  ;  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  (though  carried,  cer- 
tainly, to  an  extreme),  which  impelled  him,  with  all  the  force  of  a  religious  senti- 
ment,'to  bear  public  testimoruy  against  one  whose  opinions  he  thought  dangerous  to 
the  .state  ;  like  the  aged  apostle,  who  is  said  to  have  hurried  from  one  of  the  public 
baths  when  he  saw  Cerinthus  enter  it,  declaring  that  he  would  not  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment under  thesame  roof  with  a  man  who  inculcated  such  fatal  errors. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Btirke  began  to  act,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  though  he  never  took 
office  under  his  old  opponent,  his  son,  whom  he  had  long  been  training  for  pubhc  Ufa, 
had  an  important  Station  assigned  him  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our  jEnglish.  statesmen  more  full  of  tenderness 
and  melancholy  than  that  which  records  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Burke  in  regard 
to  this  son.  He  was  an  onlyphild,  on  whom  all, his  parents'  hopes  were  centered. 
In  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  retirement  from  public  life,  it  was  the  lastvfond  wish  of 
the  father  that  his  son  should  take  his  place,  especially  as  he  was  one  who  "  had 
within  him"  (and  would  carry  into  the  service  ofhis  country)"a  salient>riiving  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action."  "He,"  as  the  father  thought,  "  would  have  sup- 
plied every  deficiency,  and  symmetrize.d- every  disprppoftion"  in  his  own  political  life. 
No  doubt  he  overrated  hjs  soil's  abilities,  for  he  considered  them  greater  than  his 
own ;  but  there  is  the  best  evidence^  that  Richard  Burke  had  not  oiily  a  heart  full 
of  tenderness  ani  generosity,  but  a  finely-balanced  mind,  much  knowledge,  great 
firmnesg  and  decision,  united  to  strict  integrity  and  high  moral  principle*  '  Without 
his  father's  suspecting  it,  his  constitution  had  given  way  before  his  appointment  to 
■  Ireland.  He  was  sinking  into  consuinption,  and  his  physicians  detained  him  f;om 
his  post;  not  daring,  however,' to  apprise  Mr.  Burke  of  the  danger,  for  they  knew 
that,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  "  his  life  wafe  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life,"  and  were 
convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  prove  fatal  to, him  sooner  than  to  his 
son.  He  was,  therefore,  kept  in  ignorance  until  a  week  before  the  closing  scene,  and 
from  that  time  until  all  was  over,  "he  slept  not,  he  scarcely  tasted  food,  or  ceased 
from  the  most  affecting  lamentations."  The  last  moments  of  young  Burke  present 
one  of  those  striking  cases  in  which  nature  seems  to  rally  all  her  powers  at  the  ap- 
proach of  dissolution,  as  the  taper  "often  burns  brightest  in  the  act  of  going  out.    His 
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parents  were  waiting  his  departure,  in  an  adjoining  room  (for  they  were  unable  to 
bear  the  sight),  when  he  rose  from  his  bed,' dressed  himself  completely,  and  leaning 
on  his  nutse,  entered  the  apartm^rv*  where  thfey  were  sittiftg.  "  Speak  to  me,  my 
dear  father,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  them  bowed«to  the  earth  under,  the  poignancy  of 
their  grief  "  J  am  in  no  terror  ;  I  feel  myself  better  and  in  sj^irits  ;  yet  my  heart 
flutters,  I  know  not  why  !  Pray  talk  to  me — of  religion^-of  morality — of  indifferent 
subjects."  Then  turning,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  noise  is  that  1-  Does  it  rain  ?  Oh 
no,  it  is  the  rusthng  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  ;"  and  broke  out  at  once,  with  a  clear, 
sweet  voice,  in  that  beautiful  passage  (the  fayorite  lines  of  his  father)  from  the  Morn- 
ing Hymn  in  Milton  :       - 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
.  Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  toj)3,,  ye  pines, 
,    With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave!  . 

He  begaii  again,  and  again  repeated  them  with  the  Same/tenderness  and  fervor, 
bowing  his  head  as  in  the  act, of  worship,  and  then  "  sunk  into  the  amis  of  his  par- 
ents as  in  a  profound  and  sweet  sleep."  It  would  be  too  painful  to  dwell  on  the 
scenes  that  followed,  until  the  father  laid  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  child  beneath 
the  Beaconsfield  chufeh,'  adjoining  his  estate.  From  that  hour  he  never  looked,  if 
he  could  avoid  it;  toward  that  church  !  Eighteen  months  after,  when  he  had  some- 
what recovered  his  composure,  he  thus  adverted  to  his  loss  in  his  celebrated  "  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord  :"  ''  The'  storm  has  gone  ovet  me;  and  I  lie  like  one  ofthose  old  oaks 
which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  around  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all'  my  honors  ; 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate 
there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice, ,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to 
it."     "  /  am  alone  I     I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate .'" 

The  "Letter"  referred  to  was  ealledfprth  by  an  ungenerous  attack  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  a  young  man  whd  had  jtst  entered  upon  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
after  devoting'  more  than  thirty  years  to  th6  service  of  his  country,  -Mr.  Burke  found 
himself  oppressed  with  debts,  arising  chiefly  from  his  kindness  and  liberality  to  indi- 
gent men  of  genius  who  sought  his  aid.  This  fact  being  known,  a  pension  of  £3600 
a  year  was  granted  him  in  October,  1795,  by  the  express  order  of  the  King,  without 
the  slightest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Burke  or  his  friends.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had 
become  infected  with  French  principles  in  pohtics  and  religion,  made  a  very  offens- 
ive allusion  to  this  grant  in  a  debate  soon  after,  and  has  immortaHzedhis  name  (the 
only  way  he  could  ever  have  done  it)  by  the  castigation  which  he  thus  provoked. 
Of  this  "Letter"  Mr.  Mathias  says,  in  his  "Pursuits  of  Literat\ire,"  "  I  percfeive  in 
it  genius;  ability,  dignity,  imagination ;  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when  they 
dreamed  ;  and  sometimes  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  wit  of  Lucah." 

Within  less  than  a  year,  Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  last  work,  being'"  Thoughts 
on  the  Prospect  of  a  Regicide  Peace,"  which  came  out  in  three  successive  letters  in 
1796-7.  His  object  was  to  animate  his  countrymen  to  a  zealous  prosecution  of  the 
contest  with  France,  and  he  now  brought  out  with  astonishing  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence those  extreme  principles  respecting' a  war  with  the  French  Eepublic  which 
constituted  the  chief  error  of  his  life.  In  his  "  Reflections''  he  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
rashness  of  the  French  in  their  experiments  upon  government,  as  a  warning  to  his 
own  countrymen  against  repeating  the  erior.  He  how  took  the  ground  of  shutting 
Prance  out  from  the  society  of  nations  !  "  This  pretended  republic  is  founded  in 
crimes,  and  exists  by  wrong  and  robbery  ;  and  wrong  and  robbery,  fkr  from  giving  a 
title  to  any  thing,  is  a  war  with  mankind."  War,  therefojfe,  to  the  utmost  and  to 
the  end,  was  the  only  measure  to  be  pursued  with  the  French  Republic  !  "  To-be 
at  peace  with  robbery,"  said  he,  "is  to  be  an  accomplice  with  it !"  ■  It  seems  won- 
derful how  a  man  like  Burke  could  have  fallen  into  this  confusion  of  ideas  between 
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the  crimes  of  individuals  against  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  the  aot^  of 
an  organized  government,  hovcever  wrongly  constituted,  and  however  cruel  or  op. 
presgive  in  the  treatment  of  those  vyithin  its  borders.  If  the  Republic  robbed  England 
or  her  subjects,  there  was  just  ground  of  war.  ,  But  if  the  internal  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment—its crimes  (however  great): against  tjipse  vyho  live  under  it — can  justify  an 
attack  from  surrownding  nations,  what  government  in  Europe  could  escape  ?  or  what 
would  Europe  itself  be  but  a  field  of  blood  ?  The  principle  of  Mr.  Burke  was  that 
on  which  Austria  and  Prussia  sent  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1793,  to  invade  France. 
Arid  what  was  the  conlequence  V ,  Prostrate  as  she  was — ^broken  down  so  completely 
in  her  military^  spirit  and  resources,  that  Mr,  Burke  seemed  justified  in  his  famous 
sarcasm,  "  G alios  quoque  in  bellis  lloruisse  audivimus,"  we  have  heard  that  the 
French  were  once  distinguished  in  war — France,  in  a  littje  more  than  a  month, 
chased  every  foreign  soldier  from  her  borders  ;  the  Republican  leaders  learned  the 
art  of  composing  every  dissendon,  by  turning  Ihe  passions  of  the  peoyple  into  a  rage 
for  foreign  conquest,  until  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  stood  ready  to  carry 
their  principles  throughout  Europe  by  fire  .^.nd.  sword ;  and,  what  was  worse  than 
all,  the  sympathy  of  the  frieijds  of  jreedom  in,  every  country  on  the  Continent  was 
turned  against  their  own  governments,  and  given  for  a  time  with  the  warmest  zeal 
an4  confidence  to  this  republic  of  blood,  Still,  Mr.  Burke  adhered  to  his"principle, 
His  only  inference  from  the  disasters  of  the  allies  was,  that  they  had  u^ed  means 
which  were  shamefully  inadequate  to  the  occasion;  that  all  t^iey  had  done  or  at- 
tempted was  only  like  "  pelting  a  volcano  with  pebble  stones  ;"  and  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  ought  to  combine  in  one  grand  confederacy  to  ''  let  loose  the  ministers  of 
vengeance  in  famine,  fever,  plagues,  and  dea:th  upon  a  guilty  race,  to  whose  frame, 
and  to  all  whose  habit,  order,  peape,  religion,  and  virtue  were  alien  and  abhorrent." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Burke  was  ever  be- 
trayed ihto  extreme  opiiiions.  Though  many  have  thought  otherwise  from  looMng 
exclusively  at  this  .period  of  his  life,  }iis  whole  history  shows  that  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently^a  man  of  cautious  and  moderate  views.  Lord  Brougham  has  truly  said,  "  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  find,  any  statesman  of  any  age  whose  opinions  were  more  ha- 
bitually marked  by  moderation  r  liy  a  constant  regard  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlai^ed 
reason ;  by  a  fixed  determination  to  be  practical  at  the  time  he  was  giving  scdpe  to 
the  most -extensiye  general  vifews ;  by  a  cautious  and  prudent  abstinence  from  all 
extremes.  He  brought  this  spirit  of  moderation  into  piibhc  afiairs  with  him ;  and 
if  we  except  the  very  end  of  his  life>  when  he  had  ceased  tolive  much  in  public,  it 
stuck  by  him  to  the  last.''  And  why,  did  it  now  desert  him  ?  Bee&use,  apparently,*-* 
the  dangers  of  the  French  Revolution,  magnified  by  his  pqw'erful  imagination,  turned 
his  caution  into  terror.;  and  all  expedience  shows  that  nothing  is  so  rash,  so  head- 
long, so  cruel  even,  as  extreme  terror  when  it  takes  full  possession  of  a  vigorous  and 
determined,  intellect.  Even  our  virtues  in  such  cases  go  to  swell  our  excesses  ;  and 
we  thus  see  how-  a  man  of  Mr.  Burke's  jnstipe,  humanity,  and  love  of  genuine  freedom, 
could  become  the^advooate  of  war  upon  ptinci^les  which  would  maJke  it;  eternal,  and 
be  led  to  justify  that  doctrine  oiintervention, -vrhidh.  absolute  governments  have  ever 
sincfe  been  using  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal  institutions  in  the  world. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  "  Eegipide  Peace,"  Mr.  Burke  found  his  health  rapidly 
decUning,  and  in  February,  1797,  he  removed  to  Bath  to  try  the  effect  of  its  waters. 
But  his'  constitution  was  gone ;  and  after  r6maih,ing  there  three  months,  confined 
alihost  entirely  to  his,  bed,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  return  to  Beaconsfield,  that  his 
bones  might  there  rest.with  those  of  his  son.  "  It  will  be  so  far,  at  least,"  said  he, 
"on  my  way' to  the  tonjb,  and  I  may  as  well  travellt  alive  as  dead  !"  During  the 
short  period  that  remained  to  him  of  life,  he  gave  directions  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness about  the  disposal  of  his  papers ;  he  bote  his  sufferings  with  placid  resignatioir, 
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hoping  for  divine  mercy  through  the  intercession  of  the  Redeeil|er,  which,  in  his  own 
words,  he  "had  long  sought  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  he  looked 
with  .trembling  hope."  He  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  son.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  even  proposed  by  Mr.  Pox  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ,,bnt  the- plan  was  aban- 
doned when  the  provisions  of  his  will  were  made  known.  '  '  ' 
'  Pains  have  been  taken  in  this  memoir  to  bring  out  the  most  striking  Qualities  of 
Mr.  Burke's-  mind  in  connection  with  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  an  extended  summationat  the  close.  He  was  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  call  a  "  many-sided  man,"  so  tha:t  any  general  analysis  of  his  Character 
mast  of  necessity  be  imperfect.  We  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  most  orators  from 
thtee  or  four  of  their  best  speeches,  bat  fully  to  know  Mr.^  Burke  one  must  take  into 
view  all  that  he  ever  spoke,  all  that  he  ever  wirote.. 

As  an  orator  he  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from  his  personal  quahfications. 
He  was  tall,  but  not  robust ;  his  gait  and  gesture  were  awkward  ,'  his  boiintenalice, 
though  intellectual,  was  destituteof  softiiess,  and  rarely  relaxed  into  a  smile  ;  and  as 
he  always  wore  spectacles,  his  eye  gave  him  no  command  over  an  audience.  "  His 
enunciation,"  says  Wraxall,  "was  vehement  and  rapid  ;  and'his  Irish  accent,  which 
was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  diminished  to  the 
ear  the  efiect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  mind;" 

The  variety  and  extent  of  his  powers  in  dejjate  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
orator  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  No  one  ever  poured  forth.suoh  a  flood  of  thought 
— so  many  original  combinations  of  inventive  genius  ;  so  much  knowledge  of  man 
and  the  working  of  political  systems  ;  so  many  just  remarks  on  the  relation  of ''gov- 
ernment to  the  manners,. the  spirit,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  a  peo^e ;  so  many 
wise  maxims  as  to  a,  change  in  constitutions  and  laws  ;  so  many  beautiful  effusions 
of  lofty  and  generous  Sentiment ;  such  exuberant  stores  of  illustration,  ornament,  and 
apt  allusion;  all  intermingled  with  the  liveliest  sallies  of  wit  or  the  boldest  flights  of 
a  subhme  imagination.  In  actual  debate,  as  a  contemporary  informs  us,  he  passed 
more  rapidly  froni  one  exercise  of  his  powers  to  another,  than  in  his  printed  produc- 
tions. During  the  same  evening,  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  he  Would 
be  pathetic  and  humorous,  acrimonious  and  conciliating,  noiV  giving  vent  to  his  in- 
dignant feelinigsin  lofty  declamation,  and  again,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  convuls- 
ing his  audience  by  the  most  laughable  exhibitions.of  ridicule  or  burlesque.  In  respect 
to  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Burke  as  an  orator.  Dr.  Parr  says,  "  Who  -among  men  of  el- 
oquence and  learning  was  ever  more  profoundly  versed' in  every  branch  of  science  ? 
Who  is  there  that  can  transfer  so  happily  the  results  of  laborious  research  to  the 
most  familiar  and  popular  topics  ?  Who  is  4here  that  possesses  so  extensive  yet  so 
accurate  an  acquaintance  with  every  transaction  recent  or  remote  ?  Who  is  there 
that  can  deviate  from  his  subject  for  the  purposes  of  delight  with  suc^  engaging  ease, 
and  insensibly  conduct  Ws  hearers  or  readers  from  the  severity  of  reasoning  to  the 
festivity  of  wit?  Who  is  there  that  can  melt  them,  if  the  occasion  requires,  with 
such  resistless  power  to  grief  or  pity  ?  Who  is  there  that  combines  the  charm  of  in- 
in^itable  grace  and  urbanity  with  such  magnificent  and  boundless  expansion?"  ' 

A  pi;pminent  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  prepared  him  for  this 
wide  exercise  of  his  powers,  was  intellecfual  independence.  He  leaned  on  no  other 
man's  understanding,  however  great.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term,,  he  never  bor- 
rowed an  idea  or  an  image.  Like  food  in  a  healthy  system,  every  thing  from  with- 
out was  perfectly  assimilated  ;  it  entered  by  a  new  combination  into  the  very  struc- 
ture of  his  thoughts,  as  when  the  blood,  freshly  formed,  goes  out  to  the  extremities 
under  the  strong  pulsations  of  the  heart.     On  most  subjects,  at  the  present  day,  this 
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is,p,ll  we  can  expected  originality;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  a  man  expresses 
must  he  truly  his  own. 

In  the  structure  of  his  mind  he  had  a  strong  resemhlance  to  Bacon,  nor  was  he 
greatly  his  inferior  in  tfie  leading  attrihutes  of  his  intellect.  In  imagination  he  went 
far  beyond  hirri.  He  united  more  perfectly  than  ally  other  man  the  discordant  qual- 
ities of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  and  this  union  was  equally  the  source  of  some 
of  his  greatest  excellencies  and  faults  as  an  orator. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  m  a- survey  of  his  understanding  is  it?  remarkable 
comprehensiveness.  He  had  an  amplitude  of  mind,  a  power  and  compslss  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  beyond  that  of  most  men  that  ever  lived.  He  looked  on  a  subject  like 
a  man  standing  upon-an  eminence,  taking  a  large  and  rounded  view  of  it  on  every 
side,  contemplating  each  of  its  parts  under  a  vast  variety  of  relations,  and  those  re- 
lations often  extremery  complex  or  remote.  To  this  wide  grasp  of  original  thouglit 
he  added  every  variety  of  information  gathered  from  abroad.  There  was  no  subject 
on  which  he  had  not  read,  no  system  relating  to  the  interests  of  man  as  a  social 
being  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  explored.  'All  these  treasures  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge he  brpught  home  to  amplify  "and  adorn  the  products  of  his  own  genius,  as  the 
aiicient  Romans  collected  every  thing  that  was  beajitiful  in  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations,  to  give  new  splendor  to  the  seat  of  empire.  '  ' 

To  this,  largeness ,  of  view  he  added 'a  surprising  subtlety  of  intellect.  So  quick 
and  delicate  were  his  perceptions  that  he  saw  his  way  clearly  through  the  most 
complicated  relations,  following  out  the  finest  thread  of  thought  without  once  letting 
go  his  hold,  or  becoming  lost  or  perplexed  in  the  intricacies  of  th^  subject.  This 
subtlety,  howfever,' did  not  usually  take  the  form  of  mere  logical  acnteness  in  the 
detection  of  fallacies.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  as  a  disputant.  He 
loved  rather  to  build  up  than  to'pull  dowh;  he  dwelt  not  so  much  on  the  differences 
of  things,  as  on  some  hidden  agreement  between  them  when  apparently  most.dis- 
similar.  The  association  of  resemblance  was  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of  his 
nature.  While  it  filled  his  mind  with  all  the  -imagery  of  the  poet,  it  gave  an  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  his  researches  as  a  philosophet.  It  led  him,  as  his  favorite 
employnlent, ,  to  trace  out  analogies,  correspondencies,  or  contrasts  (which  last,  as 
Browri  remarks;  are  the  necessary- result  of  a  quick  sense  of  resemblance) ;  thus 
filling  \ip  his  originally  comprehensive  inindwith  a  beautiful  series  of  associated 
thoughts,  showing  often  the  identity  of  thirigs  which  appeared  the  most  unlike,  and 
binding  together  in  one  system  what'niight  sefem  the  most  unconnected  or  contra- 
dictory phenomena.  To  this  he  added  another  principlfe  of  association,  still  more 
ch|racteristic  of  the  philosopher,  that  oi  cause  and  effect.  •  "Why?'*  "Whence?" 
"  By  what  means ?"  "  For  what  end  ?"  "  With  what  results  ?"  these  questions  from 
childhood  were  continually  pressing  upon  his  mind.  To,  answer  them  in  respect  to 
man  in  all  his  multiplied  relations  as  the  creature  of  society,  to  trace  out  the  wbrt- 
ilig  of  political  institutioriB,  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  legislation,  to  lay' open 
the  sources  of  national  security  and  advancement,  was  the  great  object  of  his  life; 
and  he  here, found  the  widest  scope  for  that  extraordinary  subtlety  of  intellect  of 
which  we  are  now  spea;king.  In  the  two  principles  just  mentioned,  we  see  the  ori- 
gin of  Mr.  Burke's  inexhaustible  richness  of  invention.  We  see,  also,  how  it  was  that 
in  his  mode  of  viewing  a  subject  there  was  never  any  thing  ordinary  or  common- 
place. -  If  the  topic  was  a  trite  one,  the  manner 'of  presenting  it  was  peculiarly  his 
own.  As  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  same  object  take^  a  thousand  new  shapes  and  col- 
ors under  a  change  of  light,  so  in  his  mind  the  rnost  hackneyed  theme  was  trans- 
formed and  illuminated  by  the  radiance -of  his  genius,  or  placed  in  new  relations 
which  gave  it  all  the  freshness  of  original  thought. 

This  amplitude  and  subtlety  of  intellect,  in  cotinection  with  his  peculiar  habits  of 
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association,  prepared  the  way  for  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burke,  his  remarkable 
power  af  generalization.  Without  this  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  but  not  a  philosopher  or  a  scientific  statesmaji.  "To  generalize,"  says  Sjr 
James  Mackintosh,  "  is  to  philosophize ;  and  comprehension  of  mind,  joined  to  the 
habit  of  careful  and  patient  observation,  forms  the  true  genius  of  philosophy."  But 
it  was  not  in  his  case  a  mere  "  habit,"  it  was  a  kind  of  instinct  of  his  nature,  which 
led  him  to  gather  all  the  results  of  his  thinking,  a,s  by  an  elective  affinity,  around 
their  appropriate  centers  ;  and,  knowing  that  ,trulhs  are  valuable  just  in  proportion 
as  they  have  a  wider  reach,  to  rise  from  particulars  to  genejSals,  and  so  to, shape  his 
statements  as  to  give  them  the  weight  arid  authority  of  universal  propositions.  His 
philosophy,  however,  was  not  that  of  abstract  truth  ;  it  was  oon^ned  to  things  in  the 
concrete,  and  chiefly  to  man,  society,  and  government.  He  was  no  metaphysician ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  a  dislike,  amounting,  to  vyeakness,  of  all  abstract  reasonings  in  poli- 
tics, affirming,  on  one  occasion,  ,as  to  certain  statements  touching  the  rights  of  man, 
that  just  "  in  proportion  as  they  were  iqetaphysic'ally  true,  they  were  morally  and 
politically  false  !"  He  was;  as  he  himself  said,  "  a  philosopher  in  action;"  his  gen- 
erahzations  embraced  the  great  facts  of  humaii  society  and  political  institutions  as 
afiected  by  all  the  interests  and  passions,  the  prejudices  and  frailties  of  a  being  like 
man.  The  impression  he  made  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  ideas  which  he  brought  together^  the  startling  novelty  and  yet  justness  of  his 
combinations,  the  heightening  power  of  contrast,  and  the  striking  manner  in  which  he 
cormected  truths  of  imperishable  value  with  the  individual  Case  before  hirn.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  true  character  and  office  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  was  the  man  of  prin- 
ciples ;  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  "  civil  prudence"  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
A  collection  of  maxims 'might  be  ijjade  from  his  writings  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  Rochefoucauld  ;  equally  true  to  nature,  and  adapted,,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  pro- 
duce selfishness  and  distrust,  but  to  call  into  action  all  that  is  "generous,  and  iioble, 
and  elevated  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  high  moral  sentiment  and  strong  sense  of 
religion  added  greatly  to  the  force  of  these  maxims  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  these  fine 
generalizations,  Mr.  Burke  has  this  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  him  from  every 
other  writer,  that  he  is  almost  equally  instructive  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  as  to 
the  particular  point  in  debate.  He  may  fail  to  make  out  his  case  ;  opposing  consid- 
erations may  induce  us  to  decide  against  him  ;  and  yet  every  argument  he  uses  is 
fuU  of  instructioft  :  it  contains  gre^t  truths,  which,  if  they  do  not  turli  the  scale  here, 
may  do  it  elsewhere  ;  so  that  he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  the  maxims  of  Burke  has 
within  him  not  only  one  of  the  finest  incentives  of  genius,  but  a  fountain  of  the  rich- 
est thought,  which  may  flow  forth  through  a  thousand  channels  in  all  the  efforts  of 
his  own  intellect,  to  whatever  subject  those  efforts  may  be  directed. 

With  these  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke  was  of  necessity 
didactic.  His  speeches  were  leciiires,  and,  though  often  impassioned,  enlivened  at 
one  time  with  wit,  and  rising  at  another  into  sublimity  or  pathos,(,they  usually  be- 
came wearisome  to  the  House  from  their  minuteness  and  subtlety,  as 

"  He  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

We  *ee,  then,  in  the  philosophical  habits  of  his  mind  (admirable  as  the  results  were 
in  most  respects),  why  he  spoke  so  often  to  empty  benches,  while  Fox,  by  seizing  on 
the  strong  points  of  the  case,  by  throwing  away  intermediate  thoughts,  and  striking 
at  the  heart  of  the  subject,  never  failed  to  carry  the  House  with  him  in  breathless 
attention. 

His  method  was  admirable,  in  respect  at  least  to  his  published  speeches.  No 
man  ever  bestowed  more  care  on  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts.  The  exceptions 
to  this  remark  are  apparent,  not  real.     There  is  now  and  then  a  slight  irregularity 
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ia  his  mode  of  transition,  which  seems  purposely  thrown  in  to  avoid  an  air  of  same- 
ness ;  and  fhe  suhordinate  heads  sometimes  spread  out  so  widely,  that  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  topic  is  not  always  obvious.  But  there  is  reigning  throughout 
the  whole  a  massive  unity  of  design  like  that'6f  a  great  cathedral,  -whatever  may  be 
the  intricacy  of  its  details.         '  ,  '  . 

In  his  reasqnings  (fenr  he  was  one  of -the  greatest  masters  of  reason  in  our  language, 
though  some  have  stra,hgely  thouglit  him  deficient  in  this  rdspect)  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
usually  adopt  the  outward  forms  of  logic.  H^has  left  us,  indeed,  some  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  dialectical  ability,  but  his  argunierits,  in  most  instances,  consisted  of  the  am- 
plest enumeration  and  the  clearest,  display  ofallthe  facts  and  principles,  the  analogies, 
relations,  or  tendencies  which  were  applicable  to  the  case,  and  were  adapted  to  settle 
it  on  the  immutable  basis  of  the.  nature  and  constitution  of  things^ .  Hei;e  again  he 
appeared^  of  necessity,  more  as  a  teacher  than  a  logician,  and  benca  many  were  led 
to  underrate  his  argumentative  f)owers.  The  exuberance  of  hisiancy  was  hkewise 
prejudicial  to  him  in  this  respect.  Men  are  apt  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  a  structure 
which  is  covered  all  over  with  flowers.  As  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  eloquence,  Mr. 
Fax  truly  said,  "It  injures  his  reputation ;  it  casts  a  vail  over  his  wisdom.  Reduce 
his  language,  withdraw  his  images,'  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  more  wise  than  elo- 
quent ;  you  ■wall  have  your  full  weight  of  metalthough  you  melt  down  the  chasing.'' 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Burke's 'imagery,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a 
large  part' of  it  is  not  liable  to  any  censure  of  this  kind  ;  many  of  his  figures  are  so 
finely -brought  into  the  texture  of  his  style,  that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as 'figures 
at  all.  '  His  great  fault  in  other  cases  is  that  of  giving  them  too  bold  a  relief,  or 
dwelling  on  theih  too  long,  so  that  the  primary  idea  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  image. 
Sometimes  the  prurience  of,his  fancy  makes  hinv  low  and  even  filthy.  He  is  like 
a  man  depicting  the  scenes  of  natuire,  who  is  not  content  to  give  us  those  features 
of  the  landscape  that  delight  the  eye,  but  fills  out  his  canvas  with  objects  which  are 
coarse,  disgusting,  or  noisome.  -  Hence  no  writer  in  any  language  has  such  extremes 
of  imagery  as  Mr.  Burke,  from  his  picture  of  the  Q,ueen  of  France,  "  glittering  like 
the  morning' star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy,"  or  of  friendship;  as  "  the  soft  green 
of  the  soul,  on  which  thei  eye  loves  to  reposes"  to  Lord  Chatham's  administration 
"pigging  together  in•^;he  same  truckle-bed,"  and  Mr.  Dui^das,  with  his  East  India 
bills,  "  exposed  like  the  imperial  sow  of  augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  the  prodigies 
of  her  fertility  about  her,  as  evidences  of, her  delicate  amours."- 

His  language)  though  copious",  was  not  verbose."  Every^word  had  its  pecuhar  force 
and  application.  His  chief  fault  was  that  of  overloading  his  sentences  with  second- 
ary thoughts,  which  weakened  the  blow  by  dividing  it.  His  style  is,  at  times,  more 
careless  and  inaccurate  than  might  be  racpected  in  so  great  a  writer.  But  his  mind 
was  on  higher  things.  His  idea  of  a  truly  fine  sentence,  as  once  stated  to  a  friend, 
is  worthy  of  being- rempmbered.  It  consists,  said  he,  in  a  union  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  imagery  ^-  of  a  striking  truth  and  a  corresponding  sentiment,  rendered  doubly 
striking  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  figurative  language.  There  are  more  sentences 
of  this  kind  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Burke  -than  of  any  other  writer. , 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  without  paradox,  since  oratory  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  quality  we  are  now  considering-,  that  while  Mr.  Burke  was  inferior  as  an  orator 
to  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Fox,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one  in  the  richness  and 
splendor  of  his  eloquence  ;  andthathe  has  left  us  something  greater  and  better  than 
all  eloquence  in  his  countless  lessons  of  moral  and  civil  wisdom. 
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of  mr.  burke  on  american  taxation,  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons,  april  9, 1774. 

iStrodtjctioi^. 

The  ^neasures  of  the  difierent  British  ministers  respecting,  American' taxation,  from  the  paasing^of  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1765  to  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea  in  1770,  have'  been  detailed  already,  in  con- 
nection with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chathai^'  Lord  North's  policy  in  respect  tq  America  was  arbitrary  and 
fluctnating.  It  was  well  described  by  a  conteniporary,Tijrite(r  as  "  a  heterbgeheous" mixture  of  concession 
and  coercion  ;  of  concession  not  tending  to. conciliate,  and  of  coercion  that  could  not  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution— at  once  exciting  hatred  for  the  intention  and  contempt  for  the  weakness."  After  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  violent  measures  prevailed-.  In  Jiarch,  1774,  laws  were  passed  depriv- 
ing Massachusetts  of  her  charter,  and  closing  the  port  of  Boston  against  all  commerce.  Some,  however, 
who  had  supported  Lord  North  in  these  measures,  thought  they  should  beaccompanied  by  au  act  indica- 
tive of  a  desire  to  conciliate.  Accordipgly,  Mr.  Bose  Fuller,  of  B-ye,  who  usually  voted  with  the  ministry, 
moved  on  the  19th  of  April,- 1774,  "  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  duty  of  threepence  per  pound  on  tea,  payable  in  all  his  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,"  with  a  vietv  to  repealing  the  same.  Mr.  B  urke  seconded  the  proposal,  and  snstBjiped  it  in  the 
following  speech.  The  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  he  commenced,  and  the  complete  mastery 
which  he  soon  gained  over  his  audience,  have  been  already  described.  The  applause  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  this  speech  was  richly  merited.  No'  one  had  ever  been'delivered  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  so  full  at  once  of  deep  research,  cogent  reasoning,-  cutting  sarcasm,  graphic  description,  profound 
political  wisdom,' and  fervid  declamation.  Lord  Chiltham  alone  had  surpassed  it  in  glowing  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Burke  confined  himself  to  the  single  question, "  Ought  the  tax  on,  tea  to  be 
abandoned,  and  with  it  the  entire  scheme  of  raising  a  parliamentary  revenue  out  of  the  colonies  ?"  The 
measure  had  been  popular  throughout  all  England,  except  in  a  few  commercial  cities ;  and,  whether  wisely 
adopted  or  not,  there  were  strong  objections  to  an  'abandonment  of  the  system  while  America  remained  in 
the  attitude  of  open  resistance.  Instead  of  reserving  these  objections  to  be  answered  in  form  at  the  close 
of  the  main  a,rgument,  Mr.  Biirke  disposes  of  them  at  once  in  a  preliminary  head,  under  what  he  calls  "  the' 
narrow"  view  of  the  subject;  z.  e.,  the  mere  question' of  re/?caZ.  Here  he  obviates  the  difficulties  referred 
to ;  not  speaking'to  the  several  points,, however,  under  the  navie  of  objections,  hut  rather  turning  the  ta- 
bles on  Lord  North  with  admirable'dexterity,  and  showing  that  by  his  previous  concessions  he  had  him- 
self opened  the  way  for  an  immediate  and  entire  repeal.  Mr.  Burke  next  enters  on  his  main  argument 
by  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  England  from  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  in 
1651.  He  shows  that  this  systenj  did  not  originally  contemplate  any  direct  taxation  of  the  colonies.  He 
traces  the  steps  by  which  the  scheme  of  obtaining  a  I'evenue  from  America  was  introduced  and^  modified ; 
sketches  the  character  of  the  men  concerned ;  and  urges  a  return  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  empire. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  oration,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  the  matter  is  more  admirably  ar- 
ranged. The  several  parts  support  each  other,  and  the  whole  forms  a  complete  system  of  thought.  The 
sketches  of  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Townsend,  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  administration,  are  iiot  strictly  excres- 
cences, though  it  would  be  unsafe  for  any  man  less  gifted  than  Mr.  Burke  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  conduct  the  audience  through  such  a  picture-gallery  of  statesmen.  They  do,  in  one  sense, 
form  a  part  of  the  argument;  for  it  was  the  character  of  the  men  that  decided  the  character  of  the  meas- 
ures, and  showed  how  England  had  been  led  to  adopt  a  system  which  ought  forever  to  he  abandoned. 
Even  the  glowing  picture  of  General  Conway's  reception  by  "the  trading  interest,"  as  they  "jumped 
upon  him  like  children  on  a  long-absent  father,"  and  "clung  upon  him  as  captives  about. their  redeemer," 
when  he  carried  through  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  adds  force  to  the  argument;  for  it  shows  how  Amer- 
ican taxation  was  regarded  by  th6se  who  were  best  informed  on  the  subject. 

The  language  of  this  speech  is  racy  and  pungent.  It  is  nowherb  so  polished  or  rounded  off  as  to  lose  its 
sharpness.  The  folly  of  American  taxation  is  exposed  in  the  keenest  terms,  from  the  opening  paragraph, 
where  the  House  is  spoken  of  as  having,  "for  nine  long  years,"  been  "lashed  round  and  round  this  mis- 
erable circle  of  occasional  arguments  and  temporary  expedients,"  to  the  closing  sentence,  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  tells  the  ministry,  "Until  you  come  back  to  that  system  [the  system  of  the  Navigation  Act],  there 
will  be  no  peace  for  England." 
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SiE, — ^I  agree  with  the  honorable  geiitlema^i' 
who  spoke  last,  that  this  subject  is  not  new  in 
this  House.  Very  disagreeably  to  this  House, 
very  unfortunately  to  this  nation,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  whole  empire,  no 
topic  has  been  more  familiar  to  us.  For  nine 
long  ^ears,  session  after  session,  we  have  been 
lashed  round  and  round  this  miserable  circle  of 
pccasional  arguments  and  temporary  expedients. 
I  am  sure  our  heads  must  tuirn,  and  our  stomachs 
nauseate  with  them,  We  have  had  them  in  «v- 
ery  shape ;  we  have  looked  at  then!  in  every 
point  of  view.  Invention  is  exhausted ;  reason 
is  fatigued  i  experienSBTias  given  judgment  f  but 
obstinacy  is  not  y^TSBnquered. 

The  honorable""^Cntleraan«has  made  one  en- 
deavor more  to  diversify  the  form  tii  this  disgust- 
ing argument.  He  has  thrown  out  a  speech  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  cjiallengesj  Challengjes 
are  serious  things ;  and,  as  he  is  d  man^of  pru- 
dence as  well  as  ^solution,  I  Mare  say  he  has 
very  well  weighed  those  challenges  ^efore  he 
delivered  them.  I  had- long  the'  happiness  to  sit 
at  the  same  side  of  the  House,  and  to  agree  with 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  all  the  American 
questions.  My  sentiments,  I  am  sure,  are  well 
known, to  him;  and  I  thought  I  had  been  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his.  Though  I  find  njyr 
self  mistaken,  he  will  still  permit  me  to  lise  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friendship ;  "he  will  permit  me 
to  apply  myself  to  the  House  under  the  sanction 
of  his  authority ;  and  on  the  various  grounds  he 
has  measured  out,  to  submit  to  you  the  poor  opin- 
ions which  I  have  formed  upon  a  matter  of  im- 
portanoe  enough  to  demand  the  fullest  consider- 
ation I  could  bestow  upon  it. 

He  has  stated  to  the  House  two  grounds  of 
Twomoden  deliberation,  one  narrow  and  simple, 
of  di.c«!9ion.  a^j  iBerely  confined  to  the  question  on 
your  paper;  the  other  more  large  and  compli- 
cated ;  comprehending  the  whole  series  of  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica, their  causes,  and  their  consequences.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  ground,  he  states  it  as  use- 
less, and  thinks  it  may  be  even  dangerous  to  en- 
ter into  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry.  Yet,  to  my 
surprise,  he  has  hardly  laid  down  this  restrictive 
proposition,  to  which  his  authority  would  have 
given  so  much  w,eight,  when  directly,  and  with 
the  same  adSthority,  he  condemns  it,  and  declares 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  most  am- 
ple historical  detail.  His  zeal  has  thrown. him  a 
little  out  of  his  usual  accuracy.  In  this  perplex- 
ity, what  shall  we  do,  sir,  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  he  gives  us  ?  He  has  reprobated 
in  one  part  of  lys  speech  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  fbr  debate  in  the  other  •  and,  after  narrow- 
ing the  ground  for  all  those  who  are  to  speak 
after  him,  he  takes  an  excursion  himself,  as  un- 

1  Chas.  Wolfran  Cornwall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  afterward  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 


bounded  as  the  subject  and  the  extent  of  his  great 
abilities.  ^ 

Sir,  when  I  can  not  obey  all  his  laws,  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  I  will  endeavor  to  obey 
such  of  them  as  have  the  sanction  of  his  view  tu 
example,;  and  to  stick  to  that  rule,  '"°p"°'»- 
which,  though  not  consistent  with  the  other,  is 
the  most  rational.  He  was  certainly  in  the 
right  when  he  took  the  matter  largely.,  I  can 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  agree  ^ith  him  in  his 
censure  of  his  own  conduct.  It  is  not,  he  will 
give  me  leave  to  say,  either  useless  or  danger- 
ous. He  /asserts  that  retrospect  is  not  wise ; 
and  the  proper,  the  only  proper  subject  of  in- 
quiry  is,  "not  how  we  got  into  this  difficulty, 
but  hbw  we  are  to  get  out  of  it."  In  other 
words,  we  are,  according  to  him,  to  consult  our 
invention  and  to  rgiect  our  experience?  The 
mode  ol  deliberation  lie  recommends  is  diametri- 
cally  opposite  to  every  rule  of  reason,  and  every 
principle  of  good  sense  established  among  man- 
kind ;  for  that  sense  and  that  reason  I  have  al- 
ways understood  absolutely  to  prescribe,  whi|n'- 
ever  we  are  involved  in  difiiculties  from  the 
measures  we^  have  pursued,  that  we  should  take 
a  strict  review  of  those  measures,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  if  they  should  be  corrigible ;  or 
at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  in  mischief, 
and  the  unpitied  calamity  of.tieing  repeatedly 
cau^t  in  the  same  ishare. 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  honorable  gentle- 
man  in  his  historical  discussion,  without  the  least 
management  for  men  or  measures,  farther  fhan 
as  they  shall  seem  to  me  to  deserve  it  But  be- 
fore I  go  into  that  large  consideration,, because 
I  would  omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  House 
satisfaction,  I  wish  to  tread,  " 

I.  The  NAKEOW  GEouMD,  to  which  alone  the  ■ 
honorable  gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his  objectiom  to 
speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  us.    ,    "^'"f"^ 
^^  (1.)  He  desires  to  know  whethe^  if  we  were 
to  repeal  this  tax  agreeably  to  the  ^j,  ^,  „,, 
proposition  of  the  honorable  gentle-  Americans  de- 

^      *      ,  ,       ,  .  ,      ^,  maud  more? 

man  who  made  the  motion,  the  Amer- 
icans would  not  take  post  on  this  concession,  in 
order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the  next  body  of 
taxes  ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a  re 
peal  of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do 
now  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  ?     Sir,  I 
can  give  no  security  on  this  subject.     But  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can,  and  all  that  can  be  fairly  de- 
manded.    To  the  experience  which  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  reprobates  in  one  instant  and  re 
verts  to  in  the  next ;  to  that  experience!  without 
the  least  wavering  or  hesitation  on  my  part,  L, 
steadily  appeal ;  and  would  to  God  there  was  no 
other  arbiter  to  decide  on  the  vote  with  which 
the  House  is  to  conclude  this  day ! 

When  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  in 
the  year  1766, 1  affirm,  first,  that  the  Americans 
did  not,  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  call  upon 
you  to  give  up  the  former  parliamentary  revenue 
which  subsisted  in  that  country,  or  even  any  one 
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of  ^he  articles  which  compose  it.'  I  affirm,, also, 
that  when,  departing  from  the  maxims  of  that  re- 
peal, you  revivecf  the  scheme  of  taxation,  and 
thereby  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  ■with  new 
jealousy,  and  all  sorts  of  apprehension,  then  it  was 
that  they  quarreled  with  the  old  taxes  as  well  as 
the  neS? ;  thenjt  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they 
questioned  all  the  parts  of  your  legisl^ve  power ; 
and  by  the  battery  of  such  questions  have  shaken 
the  solid  structure  of  this  empire  to  its  deepest 

foundations.  ' 

Of  thos?  two  propositions  I  shall,  before  I  have 

'  done,  give  such  convincing,  such  damning  proof, 
that,  however  the  contrary  may  be  whispered  in 
circles,  or  bawled  in  newspapers^  they  never  more 
will  dare  to  raise  their  voices"in  this  HoUse.  I 
speak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  reason  for 
it.  The  ministers  fire  with  me.  They,  At  least, 
are  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
bad  not,  and  that  no  repeal  can  have,  the  conse- 
quences which  the  honorable  gentleman  who  de- 
fends their  measures  is  so  much  alarmed  at.  To 
their  conduct  I  refer  him  for  a  conclusive  answer 
to  his  objection.  I  carry  my  proof  irresistibly 
into  the  very  body  of  both  ministry  and  Parlia- 
ment; not  on  any^enersil  reasoning  growing 
out  of  collateral  matter,  but  on  the  conduct  of 
the  honorable  gentleinah's  ministerial  friends  on 
the  new  revenue  itself. 

The  act  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duty, . 
sets  forth  in  its  preamble  that  it  was  expedient 
to  raise  a  revenuff  in  America  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government  there,  as  well  as  for  pur- 
poses still  more  extensive.  To  this  support  the 
act  assigns  six  branches  of  duties.  About  two 
years  after  this  act  passed,  the  ministry — I  mean 
the  present  ministry — thought-it  expedient  to  re- 
peal five  of  the  duties,  and  to  leave,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  only  the  sixth  stand- 
ing. Suppose  any  person,  at  the  time  of  that 
repeal,  had  thus  addressed  the  minister :"  "  Con- 
demning, as  you  do;  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
why  do  you  venture  to  repeal  the  duties  upon 
glass,  paper,  and  painfers'  cplors?  Let  your 
pretense'  for  the  repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you 
not  thoroughly-  convinced  that  ybur  concessions 
will  produce,  not  satisfaction,  hat  inSblenoe,  in 
the  Americans;  and  that  the  gi-ving  up  thfee 
taxes  will  necessitate  the  giving  up  of  all  the 
rest  ?"  This  objection  waS  as  palpable  then  as 
it  is  now ;  and  it  was  as  good  for  preserving  the 
five  duties  as  for  retaining  the  si^th.  Besides, 
the  minister  will  recollect,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  had  but  just  preceded  his  repeal ;  and 
the  ill  policy  of  that  measure  (had  it  been  so  im- 
politic as  it  has  been  represented),  and  the  mis- 
chiefs it  produced,  were  quite  recent.  Upon  the 
principles,  therefore,  of  the  honorable  gentleman, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  minister  himself,  the 
minister  has  nothing  at  all  to  answer.     He  stands 

2  There  is  reason  to  .believe  that  the  colonies 
would  not  have  made  any  opposition  to  datiea  im- 
posed for  the  mere  regulation  of  trade.    ' , 

'  Lord  NorCh,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqner, 
was  minister  at  the  time  of  this  repeal,  March  5th, 
1770. 


condemned  by  himself,  and  by  all  his  associates, 
old  and  new,  as  'n  destroyer,  in  the  first  trust  of 
finance,  in  ^he  revenues  j  and  in  the  first  rank  of 
honor,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  dignity  of  his  country. 

Most  men,  especially  great  men,  do  not  always 
know  their  well-wishers.  I  come  to  rescue  that 
noble  Lord  out  of  the  hands  of  those  he  calls  his 
friends,  and  even  out  of  his  own.  I  will  do  him 
the  justice. he  is  denied  at  home.  He  has  not 
been  this  ^wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew 
that  a  repeal  had  no  tendency  to  produce  the  rais- 
teljiefs  which  give  so  much  alarm  to  his  honora- 
ble friend,  'ffis  'work  was  not  bad  in  its  princi- 
ple, but  imperfeot  in  its  execution ;  and  the  mo- 
tion on  your  paper  presses  him  only  to  complete 
a  proper  plan,  -which,'  by  some  unfortunate  and 
ui^ooountable  error,  he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  hope^ir,  thehnnorable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  satisfied  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  ministry  on  their  own  favorite 
act,  that  his'fears  from  a  repeal  are  groundless. 
If  he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the  noble  Lord  who 
sits  by  "lira,  to  settle  the  matter,  as  well  as  they 
can,  together ;  for  if  the  repeal  of  American  taxes 
destroys  all  our  government  in  America — he  is 
the  man  ! — and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repeal- 
ers, because  he  is  the  last.*  ,  . 
*  (2.)  But  I  hear  it  continually  rung  in  my  ears, 
now  and  formerly,  "  the  preambk't  ^.jj  ^^  . 
What  will  become  of  the  preamble,  if  ency  permit 
you  repfeal  this  tax ?"  I  am  sorry  to  ""^"'^ 
he  compelled, so  often  to  expose  the  calamities 
and  disgraces  of  Parliament.  The  preamble  of 
this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands,  has  the  lie  di- 
rect giten  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  of  the 
act;  if  that  can  be  called  provisionary  which 
makes  no  provision.  I  should  be  afraid  to  ex- 
press myself  in  this  manner,  especially  in  the  face 
of  such  a  formidable  array  df  ability  as  is  now 
drawn  up  before  xne,  composed  of  the  ancient 
housfehold  troops  of  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
the  new  recruits  from  this,  if  the  matter  were 
not  clear  and  indisputable.  Nothing  but  truth 
could  give  me  this  firmne|^j^  hut  plain  truth  and 
clear  evidence  can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability. 
The  clerk  will  bes^-  good;  as  to  turn  to  the  act, 
and  to  read  this  favorite  preamble.  > 

,[Jt  was  read  in'the  following  words  : 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue 
should  be  raised  in  your  Majesty's  dorhinions  in 
America/,  for  making  a  more  certain  and  adequate 
provision  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  suppprt  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  sueh  provinces  where  itshall  be  found 
necessary,  and  toward  farther  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the 
said  dominions."] 

You  have  heard  this  pompous  performance. 
Now  where  is  the  revenue  which  is  to  do  all 
these  mighty  things?  Five  sixths  repealed — 
abandonedi — sunk  —  gone— lost  forever.     Does 


*  The  pungency  of  this  argumttntum  ai  hominem 
is  increased  by  the  Ingenious  tnrn  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Burke,  that  he  is  defending  lord  North  against  his 
own  friends  and  adherents. 
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the  poor  soJItary  tea  duty  support  tjie  purposes 
of  fliis  preamble  ?  Is  not  the  supply  there  stated 
as  effectually  abandoned  as  if  the  tea  duty  had 
perished  in  ,  the  general  •wreok?  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery — a  preamble 
without  an  act — taxes  granted  in  order  to  be  re- 
pealed— and  the  reasons  of  the  grant  still  care- 
fully kept  up!  This  is  raising  a  revenue  in 
America!  This  is  preserving"  dignity  in  En, 
gland  !  If  you  repeal  this  tax  in  cboipliance, 
with  the  motion,  I  reaiily  admit  that  you  lose 
this  fair  preamble.  Estimate  your  loss  in  it. 
The  object  of  thetaot^is  gone  already.;  and  all 
you  sufTer.is  the  plirging  the  statute-book  of  the 
ofiprobrium  of  an  empty,  absurd,  and  false  re- 
cital. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,'  that  the  five 
Pretense  that  Vxcs  Were  repeated  on  commercial 
were  regaled  Principles.  It  is  so  said; in  the  paper 
oa  commercial  in  my  hand^-^ — a  paper  which  I  coil- 
princip  ;i.  stantly  carry  about,  ^hich  I  have  oft- 
en used,  and  shall  often  use  again.  What  is  got 
by  this  paltry  pretense  of  commercial  principles 
I  know  not ; ,  for,  if  your  government  in  America 
is  destroyed  by  the  repeal  oflaxes,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence upon  what  ideas  the  repeal  is  ground- 
ed. Repeal  this  tax,  too,  upon  commercial  prin- 
ciples, if  you  please ;  These  principles  will  serve 
as  well  now  as  they  did  formerly.  But  you  know 
that,  either  your  pbjection  to  a  repeal  from  these 
supposed  consequences  has  no  validity,  or  that 
this  pretense  never  could  remove  it.  This  com- 
mercial motive  never  was  believed/  by  any  man, 
I  either  in  America,  which  tfiis  letter  is  meant  to 
|soothei  or  in  England,  which  it  is  meianLto  de- 
ceive. It  was  impossible  it  should ;  because  ev- 
ery man,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  detail 
of  commerce,  must  know,  that  several  of -the  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  tax  was  repealed  were  fitter 
objects  of  duties  thsln  almost  any  other  articles 
that  could  possibly  be-chosen ;  without  compari- 
son more  so  than  the  tea  that  was  left  taxed,  as 
infinitely  less  liable  to  be  eluded  by  oontrabemd. 
The  tax  upon  red  and  white  lead  was  of  this  na- 
ture. You  have,  in  this  kingdom,  an  advantage 
in  lead  that  amounts  to  a  monopoly.  When  you 
find  yourself  in  this  situation  of  advantage,'  you 
sometimes  venture  to  tax  even  your  own  export. 
You  did  so,  soon  after  the  last  war,  when;  upon 
this  principle,  you  ventured  to  impose  a  duty  on 
coals.  In  all  the  articles  of  American  contra- 
band trade,  who  ever  heard  of  the  smuggling  of, 
red  lead  and  white  lead  ?  You  might,  there- 
fore, well  enough,  without  danger  of  contraband, 
and  without  injury  to  commerce  (if  this  were  the 
whole  consideration),  have  taxed  these  commodi- 
ties. The  same  may  be  said  of  glass.  Besides, 
some  of  the  things  taxed  were  so  trivial}  that  thfe 
loss  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  their  utter  an- 
nihilation out  of  American  commerce,  would  have 
been  comparativelyeis  nothing.  .But  is  the  a,rti- 
cle  of  tea  such  an  object  in  the  trade  of  Engird 
as  not  to  be  felt,  or  felt  but  slightly,  like  white 

5  Lord  Hillsborough's  circular  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  colonies  concerning  the  repeal  of  some 
of  the  duties  laid  in  the  act  of  176" 


lead,  and  red  lead,  and  painters'  colors  ?  Tea  is 
an  object  of  far  other  importance.  ,  Tea  is  per^ 
haps  the  most  important  object,  taking  it  with  its 
necessary  connections,  of  any  in  the  mighty  cir- 
cle of  our  commerce.  If  commercial  principles 
had  been  the  true  motives  to  the  repeal,  or  had 
they  been  at  all  attended  to,  tea  would  have  been 
the  last  afticle  we  should  have  left  taxed  for  a 
subject  of  miitroversy . 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration;  but 
nothing  in  the  world  can  read  so  awful  and  so  in-, 
struotive  a  lesson,  as  the  conduct  of  ministry  in 
this  business,  upon,  the  mischief»of  not  having 
large  and  liberal  ideas  in  J;he  management  of 
great  affair.s.^  Never  have  the  servants  of  the 
state  looked  at  the  whole  df  your  complicated  in- 
terests in  one  connected  view.  They  have  taken 
things  by  bits  and  scraps,  some  at  one  time  and 
one  pretense,  and  some  at  another,  just  as  they 
pressed;  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  rela- 
tions or  dependencies.  They  never  had  any  kind 
of  system,  right  or  wrong,  but  only  invented  oc- 
casionally some  miserable  tale  for  the  day,  in  or- 
der meanly  to  sneak  out  of  jlifliculties  into  which, 
they  had  proudly  strutted.  And  they  were  put 
to  all  these  shifts  and  devices,  full  of  meanness  and 
full  of  mischief,  in  order  to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  re- 
peal of  an  act  which  they  had  not  the  generous 
courage,  when  they  found  and  felt  their  error, 
honorably  and  fa,irly  to  disclaim.  By  such  man- 
agement, by  the  irresistible  opera,tion  of  feeble 
counsels,  so  paltry  a  sum  as  threepence  in  the 
eyes  of  a  financier,  sb  insignificant  an  article  as 
tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  pbilosopher,  have  shaken  the 
pillars  of  a  commercial  empire  that  circled  the 
whole  globe. 

Do  you  forget  .that,  in  the  very  last  year,  you 
stood- on  the  precipice  of  a!  general  Tiiewanttof 
bankruptcy?  Your  danger  was  in-  SJlSpiw 
deed  great.  Tou  were  distressed  in  forbid  the laj. 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company;  Tind  you 
well  know  what  sort  of  things  are  involved  in  the 
comprehensive  energy  of  that  signifigant  appella- 
tion. I  am  not  called  i)p6n  to  enlarge  to  you  on 
that  danger,  which  you  thought  proper  yourselves 
to  aggravate,  and  to  display  to  the  world  with 
all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declamation.  The 
monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  and  the 
possession  of  imperial  revenues  had  brouglityou 
to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Such  was 
your  representation  —  such,  in  some  measure, 
was  your  case.  The  vent  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  commodity,  now  locked  up  by  the 


'  Mr.  Burke  here  pauses  for  a  moment  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  argument,  to  give  us  one  of  those  fine  gen- 
eralizations with  which  he  so  often  strengthens  and 
dignifies  his  discussion  of  a  particular  point,  by  ris- 
ing to  some  broader  truth  with  which  it  is  connected. 
I'he  stinging  force  of  his  imagery  in  some  parts,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  in  others,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
In  the  next  paragraph  he  puts  the  argument  on  a 
new  ground,  viz.,  that  the  wants  of  the  East  India 
Company  ought  to  have  prevented  a  quarrel  about 
tea  with  the  colonies,  which  would  have  furnished 
an  immense  market,  if  they  had  not  been  led  to  com- 
bine against  the  use  of  it  by  abhorrence  of  the  tax : 
he  then  returns  to  the  subject  of  the  preamble. 
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operation  of  aft'  injudicious  tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  Company,  would  hav^  "pre- 
vented all  this  distress,  and  all  that  series  of  des- 
perate measures  ■Which  you  thought  yourselves 
pbliged  to, take  in  consequence  of  it.  America 
would  have  furnished  that  vent,  which  no  oth- 
er part  of  the  world  can  furnish  but  America ; 
where  tea,  is  next  to  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
where  the  demand  ^rows  upon  the  Supply.  I 
hope  our  dear-bought^  East  India  committees 
have  done  us  at^least  so  much  good  as  to  letj  us 
know,  that  without  a  more  extensive  sale  of  that 
article,  our  East  India  revenues  and  acquisitions 
can  have  no  certain  connection  with  this  country. 
It  is  through  the  A(nerican  trade  of  tea  that  your 
East  India  conquests  are  to  be  prevented  from 
crushing  you  with  their  burden.  They  are 
ponderous  indeed;  and  they  must  }iave  that 
great  country  to  lean  upon,  or  they  tumble  upon 
your  head.  It  b  the  same  folly  that  has  lost  you 
at  once  the  benefit  of  the  West  and  of  the  Ea^t. 
This  folly  has  thrown  open  folding  doors  to  con- 
traband, and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  the  prof- 
its of  the  trade  of  your  colonies  to  every  nation 
but  yourselves.  Never  did  a  people  suffer  so 
much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  preamble.  It 
must  be  given  up.  For  on  what  principle  does 
it  stand?  This  fainous  revenue  stands,  at  this 
hour,''on  all  the  debate,  as  a  description  of  rev- 
enue not  as  yet  known  in  all  the  comprehensive, 
but  too  comprehensive  !  vocabulary  of  finance — '■ 
a  preambulary  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tax  of  soph- 
istry, a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax  of  disputation,  a 
tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for  any  thing  but 
benefit  to  the  imposers,  or  satisfaction  to  the  sub- 
ject.    I «  4 

(3.)  Well !  but,  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will 
„   , ,         „  force  the  colonists  to  take  the  teas. 

Ought  BO  amall  .,i     „ 

a  tan  to  bo  com-  You  Will  fflroe  them?  Has  seven 
"" "°°  °  ■  years'  stru^le  been  yet  able  to  force 
them  ?  O^ut  it  seerrSflB  are  yet  in  the  right. 
The  tax  is^^Hflitig  —  in  eflfeot,  it  is  rather  an 
exoneration  than  an  imposition;  three  fourths 
of  the  duty  formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to 
America  is  taken  off;  the  place  of  collection  is 
only  shifted ;  instead  of  the  retention  of  a  shilling 
from  the  drawback  here,  it  is  threepence  custom 
paid  in  America."  All  this,  sir,  is  very  true. 
But  this  is  the  very  folly  and  mischief  of  the  act. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  know  that  you 
have  deliberately  thrown  away  a  large  duty 
which  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your  hands, 
for  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three  fourths 
less,  through  every  hazard,  through  certain  liti- 
gation, and  possibly  through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on 
Shown  to  be  paper  and  glass  imposed  by  the  same 
wy'ftctS  act,  was  exactly  in  the  same  spirit. 
it  it  mnaiL  There  are  heajtjrKcoises  on  those  ar- 
f  tides  when  used  in  England^  bn  export,  these 
excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead  of' with- 
holding the  drawback,  which  might  have  been 
done,  with  ease,  without  charge,  without  possi- 
bility of  smuggling ;  and  instead  of  applying  the 
money  (money  already  in  your  hands}  according 
to  your  pleasuie,  you  began  your  operations  in 


finance  by  flinging  away  your  revenue  ;  you  al- 
lowed the  whole  drawback  on  export,  and  then 
you  charged  the  duly'  (which  you  had  before  dis- 
charged) payable  in  the ,  colonies,  where  it  was 
certain ,  the  collection  would  devour  it  to  the 
bone,  if  any  revenue  were  ever  suffered  to  be 
collected  at  all.  One  spirit  pfervades  and  ani- 
mates the!  whoje  niass. 

~  Could  any.  thing  be  a  subject  of  more  just 
alarm  to  America  than  tb  see  you  go  out  of  the 
plain  high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your  most 
certain  revenues  and  your  clearest  interest  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  colonies?  No 
man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea 
could  bear  an  imposition  of  threepence.  But  no 
coniraodity  will  bear  threeftence,  or  will  bear  a 
penny,  when  the  general  feelings  of  men  are  ir- 
ritated, and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved 
not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  colonies  were 
formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain. ,  Theirs 
were  fortfaerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Happdeu  when 
called  upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings.' 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's fortune?.  No  !  but  the  payment  of  half 
twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demand- 
ed, would  have  made  him  a  slave.  It  is  the 
weight  of  that  preamble,  of  which  you  are  so 
fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the 
Americans  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear. 

It  is  then,  sir,  upon  the  prJiLciple  of  this  meas-i 
ure,  and  nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issue.  It 
is  a  principle  of  political  expediency.-  Your  act 
of  1767  asserts  that  it  is  expedient  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America;  your  act  of  1769  [March, 
1770],  which  takes  away  "that  revenue',  contra- 
dicts the  aet  of  1767  ;  and,  by  something  much 
stronger  than  words,  assorts  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient. It  is  a  reflection  upon  your  wisdom  to 
'persist  in  a  solemn  parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  expediency  of  any  object,  for  which,  at  the 
same  time,  you  make^no  sort  of  provision.  And 
pray,  sir,  let  not  this  circumstance  escape  you — 
it  is  very  material — that  tie  preamble  of  this  act, 
whieh  we  wish  to  repeal,  is  not  declaratory  of  a 
right,  as  some  gentlemeii  seem  to  argue  it ;  it  is 
only  a  recital  of  the  expediency  of  a  certain  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  supposed  already  to  have  been 
asserted;  an  exercise  you  are  now  contending 
for  by  ways  and  means,  which  you  confess, 
though  they  were  obeyed,  to  be  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  You  are,  therefore,  at 
this  moment  in  the  awkward  situation  of  fight- 
ing for  a  phantom — a  quiddity-; — a  thing  that 
wants  not  only  a  substance,  but  even  a  name ; 
for  a  thing  which  is  neither  abstract  right,  nor 
profitable  enjoyment. 

'ofc(4.)  They  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  dignity'  is 
tied  to  it.     I  know  not  how  it  happens,  „,.„  ,.  . 

,  .....  „  .  .,  ,        VV|)1  dignity 

but  this  dignity  of  yours  4s  a  terrible  permit  a  re- 
enoumbranee  to  you,  for  it  has  of  late  '' 
been  at  war-with  your  interest,  your  equity,  and 
every  idea  of  your  policy.     Show  the  thing  you 

'  The  refusal  of  this  celebrated  man  to  pay  "  ship- 
money,"  when  illegally  demanded  by  Charles  I.,  is 
known  to  all. 
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contend  for  W  be  reason ;  show  it  to  be  common 
sense ;  show  it  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  some 
useful  end :  and  then  I  am  content  to  allow  it 
what  dignity  yo<i  please.  But  what  dignity  is 
derived  from  the  perseverance  in  absUrdityj  is 
more  than  ever  I  could  discern.  The  honorable 
gentlemfin  has  s&id  well— indeed,  in  most  of  his 
general  observations  I  agree  with  him — ^he.says, 
that  this  subject  does  not  stand  as  it  did  formerly. 
Oh,  certainly  not!  every  hour  ybu  continue  on 
thi^  ill-chosen  ground,  your  difficulties  thicken  on 
you ;  and,  therefore,  my  conclusion  is,  remove 
ifrom  a  bad  position-  as  quickly  as  you  pan.  The 
disgrace,  and  the  necessity  tf-yielding,  both  of 
them,  grow  upon  you  every  hour  of  your  delay. 
But  will  you  repeal  the  act,  says  the  honorable 
Dignity  did  gentleman,  at  thi§  instant,  whea  Amer- 
not  prevent    jg^  is  in  oucn  resistance  to  your  au- 

tlie  premise        "^       .  |  ,     .        .      *^  ,        , 

of  a  repeal  in  thonty,  and  that  you  have  just  revived 

the  very  aame'  *''  «/         ^.        n        tt      ^i..    i 

circumstan.  your  System  01  taxation.?  He  thinks 
"'"■  ■  I  he  has  driven  us  into  a  corner.  But 
thus  pent  up,  I  am  content  to  meet  hint,  be- 
causp  I  enter  the  lists  supported  by  my  old  au- 
thority, his  new  friends,  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  h,onorq,ble  gentleman  remembers  that  about 
five  years  ago  as  gireat  disturbances  as  the  pres- 
ent-prevailed in  America  oij  account  of  the  new 
taxes.  The  ministers  represented  these  disturb- 
ances as  treasonabla;  and  this  House  thought 
proper,  on  that  representation,  to  make  a  famous 
address  for  a  revival  and  for  a  new  application 
of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  We  besought  the 
King,  in  that  well-considered  address,  to  inquire 
into  treasons,  and  to  bring  the  supposed  traitors 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.' '  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to  promise  a 
compliance  with  our  request.  AH  the  attempts 
from  this  sid?  of  the  House  to  resist  these  vio- 
lences, and  to  bring  about  a  repeal,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  scorni  An  apprehension  of  the 
very  consequences  now  stated  by  the  honorabje 
gentleman  was  then  given  asa  reason  for  shut- 
ting the  door  against  all  hope  of  such  an  altera- 
tion. And  so  strong  was  the  spirit  for  support- 
ing the  new  taxes,  that  the  session  concluded 
with  the  following,  remarkable  declaration.  Aft- 
er stating  the  vigorous  measures  which  had  been 
pursued,  the  speech  from  the  throne  proceeds : 

"  You  have  assured  me  of  your  firm  support 
m  the  prosecution  of  them,  ffothing,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  more  likely  to  enable  thu  well- 
disposed  among  my  subjects  in  that  part  of  the 
world  effectually  to  discourage  and  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  factious  and  seditious,  than  the 
hearty  oonourrenoe  of  every  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  maintaining  the  execution  of  tlie  laws 
in  every  part  of  my  dominions." 

After  this,  no  taaii  dreamed  that  a  repeal  un- 
der this  ministry  could  possi)Dly  take  place,  The 
honorable  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  ths^t 
the  idea  was  utterly  exploded  by  those  who  sway 


'  In  Febmary,  1769,  Parliament  addressed  the 
King,  at  the'silggeation  of  ministers,  requesting  him 
to  exercise  the  powers  here  mentioned,  under  an  ob- 
solete act  of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII. 


the  Bfouse.  This  speech  was  made  on  the  9th 
day  of  May,  1769.  .  Tiye  days  after  this. speisch, 
that  is,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  public 
circular  (letter,  a  part  of  which  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you,  was  written  by  Lord  Hillsborough, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. .  After  re- 
citing the  Substapce  of  the  King's  speech,  he 
goes  on  thus: 

"  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assure  you,  notwith- 
standing insinuations  to  the  contrary,  from  men 
v^ith  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his  Maj- 
esty's present  adthinistration  have  at  no  time 
entertained,  a  design  to  propose  to  Parliamentto 
lay  any  farther  taxes  upon  America  forthe  pur- 
pose of  jraising  a  revenue ;  and  that  it  is  at  pres- 
ent thejr  intention  to  propose,  the  next  .session 
of  Parliament,  to  take  off  th^,  duties  tipott  glass, 
paper,  and  colors,  upon  consideration  of  sucli  du- 
ties having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce, 

"  These  have  always  bee'fi,  and  still  are;  the 
sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  present  servants,  and 
by  which  Iheir  conduct  in  respect  to  America 
has  been  governed.  And  his  Majesty  relies  upon 
your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  Such  an  explana- 
"tion  of  his  measures  as  may  tend  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  excited  by  the  mis- 
representations of  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
p^ace  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  and  to  re-establish  that  mutual  confi- 
dence  arid  affection  upon  which  the  gloiy  and 
safety  of  the  British  empire  depend." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  canpnieal  book  of  ministerial 
scripture ;.  the  General  Epistle  to  i the  Ameri- 
cans. What  does  the  gentleman  say  to  it? 
Here  a  repeal  is  promised ;  promised  without 
condition,  and  while  your  autljority  was  actually 
resisted-  .  I  pass  by  the  public  promise  of  a  peer 
relative  to  the  repeal  of  taxes  by  this  House.  I  , 
pass  by  the  use  of  the_  King's  name  in  a  matter 
of  supply-;— tbat  sacrediand  reserved  right  of  the 
Commons.  I  conceal  the  ridipuloiK  figure  of 
Parliament,  hurling  its  thunders  at  the  gigantic 
rebellion  of  America,  and  then,  five  days  after, 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those  assemblies  we  af- 
fected to  despise,  begging  them,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  our  ministerial  sureties,  to  receive  our 
submission,  and  heartily  promising  amendment. 
These  might  have  been  serious  matters  formerly ; 
but  we  are  grown  wiser  than  our  fathers.  Pass- 
ing, therefore,  from  the  constitutional  considera- 
tion to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  this  letter  imply 
that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue  is  an  abominable  project,  when  the 
ministry  suppose  none  but  factions  men,  and  with 
Seditious  views,  could  bharge  them  with  it?  Does 
not  this  letter  adopt  and  sanctify  the  American 
distinction,  of  taxing  for  a  revenue  ?  Does  it  not 
slate  the  ministerial  rejection  of  such  principle  of 
taxation,  not  as  the  occasional,  but  the  constant 
opinion  of  the  King's  servants  ?,  Does  it  not 
say — I  care  not  how  consistently- — but  does  it 
not  say  that  their  conduct  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica has  been  alvf  ays  governed  by  this  policy  ?  It 
goes  a  great  deal  farther.  These  excellent  and 
trusty  servants  of  the  King,  justly  fearful  lest  they 
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themselves  should  have  lost  all  credit  with  the 
■world,  bring  out  the  image  of  their  gracious  Sov- 
ereign from  the  inmost  and  most  sacred  shrine, 
and  they  pawn  him  a?  a  security  for  their  prom- 
ises. "  His  Majesty  relies  on  your  pruden«e  and 
fidelity  for  such  an  explanation  of  his  measures." 
These  sentiments  of  the  minister,  and  these  meas- 
ures of  his  Majesty,  can  only  relate  to  the  princi- 
ple and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  revenue ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it  as  such,  did, 
with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  exact  spirit  of 
his  instructions,  endeavor  to  remove  the  fears  of 
the  Virginian  assembly,  lest  the  sentiments  which 
it  seems  (unknown  to  the  world)  had  always  been 
those  of  the  ministers,  and  by  which  their  conduct 
-  in  respect  to  America  had  been  governed,  should^ 
by  some  possible  revolution,  favorable  to  wicked 
American. taxer's,  be  hereafter  oonnteraoted.  He 
addresses  them  in  this  manner  : 

"  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that,  as  his  Maj- 
esty's present  administration  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to 
undo  what  the  present  ministers  shall  have  at- 
tempted to  perform ;  and  to  that  objection  I  can 
give  but  this  answer :  that  it  is  my  firm-opinion, 
that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to  you  will  certainly 
^ke  place,  and  that  it  will  never  be  departed 
from ;  and  so  determined  am  I  forever  to  abide 
by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to  be  declared  infa- 
mous if  I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and-  upon  all  occasions, 
exert  every  power  with  which.  I  either  am,  or 
ever  shall  be  legally  invested,  in  order  to  obtain 
aind  maintain  for  the  continent  of  America  that 
satisfaction  which  I  have  been  authorized  to 
promise  this  day,  by  the  confidential  servants 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  rates  his  honor  so  high,  that  he 
would  rather  part  with  his  crown  than  preserve 
it  by  deceit."' 

A  glorious  and  true  character !  which  (since 
we  suffer  his  ministers  with  impunity  to  answer 
for  his  ideas  of  tslxation)  we  ought  to  make  it  our 
business  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  preserve  in  all 
its  luster.  Let  him  have  character,  since  ours 
is  no  more !  Let  some  part  of  government  be 
kept  in  respect ! 

This  epistle  is  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough solely,  though,  he  held  the  official  pen.     It 


»  A  material  point  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Burke. in  this 
speech,  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  re- 
ceived this  royal  assurance.  The  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  their  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Botetourt's 
speech,  express  themselves  thus :  "  We  will  not  suf- 
fer oar  present  hopes,  arising  from  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect your  Lordship  hath  so  kindly  opened  and  dis- 
played to  us,  to  be  dashed  by  the  bitter  reflection 
that  any  future  administration  will  entertain  a  wish 
to  depart  from  that  plan  which  affords  the  surest  and 
most  permanent  foundation  of  public  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  No,  my  Lord,  we  are  sure  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  under  whatever  changes  may  hap- 
pen in  his  confidential  servants,  will  remain  immu- 
table in  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice,  and  that  he  is 
incftpable  of  deceiving  his  faithful  subjects;  and  we 
esteem  your  Lordship's  information  not  only  as  war- 
ranted, but  even  sanctified  by  the  royal  word." 


was  the.  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  floor, 
[Lord  North],  and  of  all  the  King's  then  ministers, 
who  (with,  I  thinli,  the  exception  of  two  only)  are 
his  ministers  at  this  hour.  The  very  first  news 
that  a  British  Parliament  heard  of  what  it  was  to 
do  with  the  duties  which  it  had  given  and  grant- 
ed to  thej  King,  was  by  the  publication  of  the 
votes  of  American  assemblies.  It  was  in  Amer- 
ica that  your  resolutions  were  predeclared.  It 
was  from  thence  that  we  knew  to  a  certainty 
how  much  exactly,  and  not  a  scruple  more  or 
less,  we  were  to  repeal..  We  were  unworthy  to 
be  let,  into  the  secret  of  our  own  cpnduct.  The 
assemblies  had  confidential  communications  from 
his  Majesty's  confilfntial  servants.  We  were 
nothing  but  instruments.  Do  you,  after  this, 
wonder  that  j^ou  have  no  weight  and  no  respect 
in  the  «olonies^?  After  this,  are  you  surprised 
that  Parliament  is  ■  every  day  find  every,  where 
losing  (I,  feel  it  with  sorrow,  I  utter  it  with  re- 
luctance) that  reverential  afiection  which  so  en- 
dearing a  name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry 
with  it ;  that  you  are  obeyed  solely  from  respect 
to  the  bayonet ;  and  that  this  House,  the  ground 
and'  pillar  Of  freedom,  is  itself  held  up  only  by 
the  treacherous  under-frinning  and  clumsy  but- 
tresses of  arbitrary  power  ? 

If  this  dignity,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  just  policy  and  common  sense,  had  been  con- 
sulted, there  was  a  time  for  preserving  it,  and  for 
reconciling  it  with  any  concession.  If,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  17-fi8,  that  session  of  idle  terror  and  empty 
menaces,  you  had,  -as  you  were  often  pressed  to 
do,  repealed  those  taxes,  then  your  strong  oper- 
ations would  have  come  justified  and  eiSbrced, 
in  case  your  concessions  had  been  retui'ned  by 
outrage?.  But,  preposterously,  you  began  with 
violence ;  and  before  terrors  could  have  any  ef- 
fect, either  good  or  bad,  your  ministers  immedi- 
ately begged  pardon,  and  promised  that  repeal 
to  the  obstinate  Americans  which  they  had  re- 
fused in  an  easy,  good-natured,  complying  Brit* 
ish  Parliament.  The  assemblies,  which  had  been 
publicly  and  avowedly  dissolved  for  their  contu- 
macy, are  called  together  to  receive  your,  sub- 
mission. ,Your  ministerial' directors  blustered 
like  tragic  tyrants  here ;  and  then  went  mump- 
ing with -a  sore  leg -in  America,  oaiiting,  and 
whining,  and  complaining'  of  faction,  which  rep- 
resented thran  as  friends  to  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  House  will  here- 
after have  the  impudence  to  defend  American 
taxes  in  the  name  of  ministry.  The  moment 
they  do,  with  this  letter  of  attorney  in  my  hand, 
I  will  tell  them,  in  the  authorized  terms,  they 
are  wretches,  "  with  factious  and  seditious 
views  i  enemies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,"  and  sub- 
verters  "  of  the  mutual  affection  and  oonfldenoe 
on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  em- 
pire depend." 

After  this  letter,  the  question  is  no  more  on 
propriety  or  dignity.  .They  are  gone  already. 
The  faith  of  your  sovereign  is  pledged  for  the 
political  principle.  The  general  declaration  in 
the  letter  goes  to  the  whole  of  it.     You  must 
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therefore  either  abandon  the  scheme  of  taxing, 
or  you  must  send  the  ministers  tarred  and  feath- 
ered to  Artierioa,  who  dared  to  hold  out  the  royal 
faith  for  a. renunciation  of  all  taxes  fer  revenue. 
Them  you  must  punish,  or  this  faith  you  must 
preserve.  The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  duties  on  red  Ifead, 
or  white  lead,  or  on  broken  glass,  or  atlas-ordi- 
nary, or  demy-fine,  or  blue  royal,  or  bastard,  or 
fool's-cap,  which  you  have  given  up,  or  the  thiree- 
pence  on  tea  which  you  have  retained.  The 
letter  went  stairiped  with  the  public  authority  of 
this  kingdom.  The  instructions  for  the  oplbtiy 
government  go  under  no  other  sanction ;  and 
America  can  iiot  believe^  and  will  not  obey-you, 
if  you  do  not  preserve  this  channel  of  comraijni- 
oation  sacred.  You  are  now  punishing  the  col- 
onies for  acting  on  distinctions  held  out  by  that 
very  mini§ti-y  which  is  here  shining  in  riches,  in 
favor,  and  in  power,  and  urging  the  punishment 
of  the  very  offense  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  if  reasons  respecting  simply  your  ovra  com- 
merce, which  is  your  own  convenience,  were  the 
solfe  grounds  of  the  repeal  of  the  five  duties,  why 
does  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  disclaiming  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  ministry  their  ever  having 
had  an  intent  t6  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  the 
means  of  "  re-establishing  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  colonies  ?"  Is  it  a  way  of  soothing 
others  to  assure  them  that  you  will  take  good 
care  of  yourself?  The  medium,  the  ejily  medi- 
um, for  regaining  their  affection  and'  confidence 
is,  that  you  will  take  off  something  oppressive  to 
their  minds.  Sir,  the  letter  strongly  enforces 
that  idea;  for,  though  the  reyeal  of  the  tajces  is 
promised  on  commercial  principles,  yet  the 
means  of  counteracting  "  the  insinuations  of  men 
with  factious  and  seditious  views,"  is  by  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  intention  of  taxing  for  kevenue, 
as  a  constant-invariable  sentimefit  and  rule  of  con- 
duct in  the  government  of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North] 
on, the  floor — not  in  a  former  debate, 
taxes  on  tiio  to  be  sure  (it  would  be  disorderly  to 
thattiio"e"'i.  refer  to  it — I  suppose  I  read  it  sorae- 
™T^'pSo„  where)— but  the  noble  Lord  was 
Minmerciai  pleased  to  say  that  he  did  not  con- 
oeive  how  it  could  enteranto  the  head 
of  man  to  impose  such  taxes  as  those  of  1767 
(I  mean  those  taxes  which  he  voted  for  imposing 
and  voted  for  repealing),  as  being  taxes,  cohtrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  commerce,  laid  on  British 
manufactures. ' 

I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord  is  perfectly  well  jread^ 
because  the  duty  of  his  particular  office  requires 
he  should  be  so,  in  all  our  revenue  laws,  and  in 
the  policy  which  is  to  be  collected  out  of  them. 
Now,  sir,  when  he  had  read  this  act  of  American 
revenue,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, I  suppose  he  made  one  step  retrograde  (it 
is  but  one),  and  looked  at  the  afit  which  stands 
just  before  in  the  statute-book.  The-  American 
revenue  is  the  fotty-fifth  chapter ;  -the  other  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  forty-fourth  of  the  same  ses- 
sion.    These  two  acts  are  both  to  the  same  pur- 


pose; both  revenue  acts;  both  taxing  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  both  taxing  British  manufactures 
exported.  As  the  forty-fifth  is  an  act  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America,  the  forty-fourth  is  an  act 
for  Raising  a  revenue  in  the  isle  of  Man.  The 
two  acts  pevfeetly  agree  m  all  respects  except 
one.  In  the  act.  for  taxing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
noble  Lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the  American  act, 
four  or  five  articles,  but)  alnorost  the  whole  body 
of  British  manufactures  taxed  from  two  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  some  articles,  such 
as  that  of  spirits,  a  great  deal  higher.  ^Ton  did 
not  think  if  uncomiiiereial  to  tax  the  whole  mass 
of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  ag- 
riculture too ;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  corn 
is  there  also  taxed  up  to  ten  per  eent.,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  very  head-quai?ters,'the^Tery  citadel  of 
smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Now,  will  the  no- 
ble Lord  condescend -to  tellme  why  he  repealed 
the  taxes  on  your  manufactures  ^ent  out  to  Amer- 
ica,'" and  not  the  taxes  on  the  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  The  principle  was 
exactly  the  same,  the  objeets  charged  infinitely 
more  extensive,  the  duties  without  comparison 
higher.  Why?  why,  notwithstanding  all  his 
childish  pretexts,  because  the  taxes  were -qmetig 
submitted  to  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  became  they 
raised  a  flame  in  Amtrica.  Your  reasons  were 
political,  not  commercial.  The  repeal  was  made, 
as  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  well  expresses  it,  to 
regain  "the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  colo- 
nies, on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British 
empire  depend."  A  wise  and  just  motive  sUrely, 
if  ever  there  was  such.  But  the.  mischief  and 
dishonoir  is,  that  you  have  not  done  what  you  had 
given  the  colonies  just  cause  to  expect,  when  your 
ministers  disclaimed  the  idea  of  taxes  for  a  rev- 
enue.. There  is  nothing  simple,  nothing  manly, 
nothing  ingenuous,  open,  decisive,  or  steady  iff 
the  prboeeding,  with  regard  either  to  the  contin- 
uance Or  the  repeal  of  the  taxes.  The  whole 
has  an  air  of  littleiiess  and  fraud.  The  article 
of  tea  is  slurred  over  in  the  circular  letter;  as  it 
were  by  accident.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  resolu- 
tion either  to  keep  that  tax  or  to  give  it  up. 
There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  the  trans- 
action. 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and 
your  public  faith,  give  up  your  tax  on  tea  for 
raising  a  revenue,  the  principle  of  which  has,  in 
effect,  been  disclaimed  in  your  name,  and  which 
produces  you  no  advantage — no,  not  a  penny. 
Or,  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with  a  poor  pretense 
instead  of  a  solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to 
your  cant  of  commerce,  you  have  ten  thousand 
times  more  stroiig  commercial  reasons  for  giv- 
ing up  this  duty  on  tea  than  for  abandoning  the 
five  others  that  you  have  already  renounced. 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annually, 
I  believe,  wsrth  .£300,000,  at  the  least  farthing. 
If  you  urge  the  American  violence  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  your  perseverance  in  enforcing  this  tax, 
you  know  that  you  can  never  answer  this  plain 
question,  "  Why  did  you  repeal  the  others  given 
in  the  same  act,  while  the  very  same  violence 
subsisted  ?"     But  you  did  not  find  the  violence 
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cease  upon  that  concession  ?  No !  because  the 
concession  was  far  short  of  satisfying  the  princi- 
ple ^whifch  Lord  Hillsboronghi- had  abjured,  or 
even  , .the  pretense  on  which  the  repeal  of  the 
other  taxes  was  announced  3  and  because,  by  en- 
abling the  East  India  Company  to  open  a  shop 
for  defeating  the  American  resolution  not  to  pay 
that  specific  tax,  you  manifestly  showed  a  hank- 
ering after  the  principle  of  the  act  Which  you  for- 
merly had  renounced.  Whatever  road  jfon  take 
leads  to  a  compliance  with  thi?;raotion.  ,  It  opens 
to  you  at  the  end  of  every  vista.  Your  com- 
merce, your  policy,  your  promises,  your  reasons, 
your  pretenses,  your  consistency,  your  inconsist- 
ency-^all  jointly  oblige  you  to  this  repeal.'" 

Bat  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats.  If  we  go  so 
far,  the  Americans  will  go  ferfher.  We  do  not 
know,  thati  -  We  ought,  from  experience,  rather 
to  presume  the  contrary.'  Do  we  not  know  for 
certain  that  the  Americans  arc  going  on  as  fast 
as  possible,  while  we  refuse  to  gratify  them  ? 
Can  they  do  more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we 
yield  this  point?  I  think  this  concession  will 
rather,  fix  a  turnpike  to  prevent  thei;r  farther 
progress.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  bodies 
of  men.  But  I  am  Sure  the  natural  effect  of  fidel- 
ity, clemency,  kindness,  in  governors,  is  peace, 
good  will,  order,  and  esteem,  on  the  part  of  the 
governed.  I  would  certainly,  at  least,  give  these 
fair  principles  ,S  fair  trial,  which,  since  the  mak- 
ing of  this  act  to  this  hour,  they  never  ha;ve  had. 
^  IJ[.  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  haying  spofcj 
Broad  and  Ma-  ®"  What  he  thought  Hccessary  upon 
toricai  view  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  subject,  I  have 

the  subject  .  ,.        f,  ,     .  ■'        '     ■ 

given  him,  I  hope,  a,  satisfact6ry  an- 
swer. He  next  presses  me,  by  a  variety  of  di- 
rect challenges  and  oblique  reflections,  to  say 
something  on  the  historical  paet.  I  shall 
therefore,  sir,  open  myself  fully  on  that  important 
and  delicate  subject  j  not  for  the  sake  of  telling 
you  a  long  story  (which  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  are  not  particularly  fond  of),  but  iet  the 
sake  of  the  weighty  instruction  that,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  necessarily  result  from  it.  It  shall  not, 
be  longer,  if  I  can  help  it,  than  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter requires. 
i  (1.)  Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  lead  your  atten- 
Firjt  Period :  *'""  ^^"7  '^'^  ^^ok — back  to  the  Act  of 
policy  oftbe      Navigation — the  corner-stone  of  the 

Navigation  Act.  ij  c  ^,  .   -  .  ,  , 

policy  01  this  country  with  regard  to 
its  colonies."     Sir,  that  policy  was,  from  the  be- 


w  If  any  man  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  Mr. 
Barke  as  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  reasoner,  let 
him  torn  back  and  study  over  the  series  of  arguments 
contained  in  this  first  head.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  which  sarpass- 
es.it  for  close  reasoning  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  or 
the  binding  force  with  which,  at  every  step,  the  con- 
clnsion  is  linked  to  the  premises.  It  is  annecessary 
to  speak  of  the  pungency  of  its  application,  or  the 
power  with  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  Lord  North 
the  whole  course  of  his  measures  respecting  the  col- 
onies, as  an  argamenfe  for  repealing  this  "  solitary 
dnty  on  tea." 

"This  celebrated  act  was  passed  daring  (he 
sway  of  Cromwell  in  1651,  at  the  suggestion  of  St. 
John,  the  English  embassador  to  Holland,  who  had 


ginning,  purely  commercial!  and  the  commer- 
cial system  was  wholly  restrictive.  It  wais  the 
system^of  a,  monopoly.  No  trade  was  let  loose 
from  thai;  constraint,  but  merely  to  enable  the  col- 
onists to  .dispose  of  what,  in  the  course  of  your 
trade^you  could  not  take ;  or  to  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  such  articles  as  we-  forced  upon  them, 
and  for  which,  without  some  degree  of  liberty, 
they,  could  rtot  pay.  Hence  iiU  your  specific 
and  detailed  enurheratiops  ;  hence  the  innumer- 
able checks  and  counter  checks  ;  hence  that  in- 
finite varietyj-of  paper  chains  by  which  you  hind 
together  this  .poihplieated  system  of  the  colonies.. 
This  principle  of  commercial  ijionqpoly  runs 
through  no  less  than  twenty-nine  acts. of  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  year  1660  to  the  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  1764.'     ■ 

In  all  those  acts  the  "system  of  commerce 
is  established,  as  that  from  whence  Ttjt,„,„„j„- 
alone  you  proposed  to  make  the  col-  that ajstem  not 
onies  contribute  (I  mean  directly  and 
by  th6  operation  of  your  superintending  legisla- 
tive pawer)  to  the  strength  pf  the  empire.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  during,  t^iat  whole  period,  a  par- 
liamMitary  revenue  from  thejiee  was  ulevftr  once 
in  contemplation.  ^  Accordingly,  in  all  the  num- 
ber of  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  planta- 
tions, the  words  which  distinguish  Revenue  laws, 
specifically  as  such,  were,  I  tiiink^.  premeditated-i 
ly  avoided.  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  a  form  of 
words  alters  the  nature  of  fhe  law,  or  abridges 
the  power  of  the  law-giver.  It.  certainly  does 
not.  However,  titles  and  formal  preanibles  are 
not  always  idle  words ;  afid  the  lawyers  fre- 
quently argue  from  them.  I  state  these  facts 
to  showj  not  what  was  your  right,  but  what  has 
been  your  settled  policy;^  Our  revenue  laws  have 
usually  a  title,  piirpof  ting  their  being  grants  ;  and 
the  words  give  and  grant  usually  precede  the  en- 
actfng  parts.  Althoiigh  duties  were  imposed  on 
America  in  acts  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
in  acts  of  Kmg  William,"  no  one  title  of  giving 
"an  aid  to  his  Majesty,"  or  any  of  the  usual,  ti- 
tles to  revenue  acts-,  waS  to  be  found  in  any  of 
themitill  1764;  nor  were  the  wqrds  "give  and 
grant"^  in  any  preamble,  until  the  6th  of  George 
the  Second.  However,  the  title  of  this  act  of 
George  the  Second,  notwithstanding  the  words 
of  donation,  considers  it  merely  as  a  regulation — 
"  an  act  for  the  better  securing  of  the  trade  of 
his  Majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America.'.  This 
act  was  made  on  a  comp^oinise  of  all,  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of'a  part  of theeolonies  themselves. 
It  was  therefore  in  some  measure  with  their  con- 
sent; and  having  a  title  directly  purporting  only 
a  commercial  regulation,  andbeing  in  truth  noth- 
ing raorfe,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at  a  time 


been  treated  with  gross  indignity  by  the  Butch.  It 
was  designed  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  the  immense 
carrying  trade  which  they  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
prohibited  the  importation  into  England  or  any  of 
hef  dependencies,  m  foreign  vessels,  of  any  commod- 
ities which  were  not  the  gi-owth  of  the  respective 
countries  in  whose  vessels  they  were  imported.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  other  acts  Were  jiassed  for  the 
increased  advantage  of  British  shipping. 
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when  no  jealdUsy  was  entertained  and  things 
were  little  scrutinized.  Even  Governoi:  Bernard, 
in  his  second  printed  letter,  dated  in  1763,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  it  vpas  an  act  oi  prohibi- 
tion, not  of  revenue."  This  is  certainly  true, 
that  no  sKat  avowedly  for  the  purpose  Of  revenue, 
and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  taken  tOr 
gether,  is  found  in  the  statute-book,  until  the 
year  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  the  year  1764. 
All  before  this  period  stood  on  •oomraeroial  reg-. 
ulation  and  restraint.  The  scheme  of  a  colony 
revenue  by  British  authority  appeared  therefore 
to  the  Americans  in  the  light  of  a  great  innova- 
tion ;  the  words  of  Gfovernor  Bernard's  njnth  let- 
ter, written  in  November,  1765,  state  this  idea 
very  strongly-;  "it  must,"  says  he,  "have  been 
supposed,  such  an  innovdtfon  as  a' parliamentary 
t3xa,tion  Would  cause  a  great  alarm;  and  meet 
with  much  opposition  in  most  parts  of  America. 
It,  was  jquite  new  to  the  people,  and  had  no  ^visi- 
ble bounds  set  to  it."  After  stating, the  weak- 
ness of  government  there,  he  says,  "  Was  this  a 
time  to  introduce  so  great  a  npvelty  as  a  parlia- 
mentary inland  taxation  in  America?"  What- 
ever the  right  might  have  been,  this  mode  of 
using  it  was  absolutely  new  in  policy  and  prac- 
tice. ' 

Sir,  they  who  are  friends  to  Ihe  schemes  of 
,  No  linswer  to  American  revenue  say  that  the  com- 
X"ws wet  raerclal  restraint  is  full  as  hard  a 
ojipreBsive.  ]a^  foj  AmBrica  to  live  under.  I 
think  so  too.  I  think  it,  if  uncompensated,  to  be 
a  condition  of  as  rigorous  servitude  as  men  can 
be  subject  to. '  But  America  bore  it  from  the  fun- 
damental Act  of  Navigation  until  1764.  Why? 
Beeause  men  do  bear  the  inevitable  constitution  of 
their  original  nature  with  all  its  infirmities.  The 
Act  of  Navi^atioji  attended  the  colonies  from  their 
infancy,  grew  with  their  growth,  arid  strength- 
ened with  their  strength.  They  were  bonfirmed 
in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  usage  than  by 
law.  They .  scarcely"  had  remembered  a  time 
when  they  were  not  subject  to  such  restraint." 
There  were  Besides,  they  were  indemnified  for  it 
compe,».tioD..  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.  Their 
monopolist  happened  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  world.  By  his  injmense  capital  (prima- 
rily employed,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  his  own), 
they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fisheries, 
their  agrieulture,  their  ship-building,  and  their 
trade  too,  within  the  limits,  in  such  a  manner  as 
got  far  the  start  of  the  slow,  knguid  operations 
of  unassisted  nature.  This  capital  was  a  hot- 
ted to  them.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  jnankind 
is  like  their  progress.  For  my , part,  I  nevfer  cast 
an  eye  on  their  flourishing  commerce,  and  their 
cultivated  and  commodious  life,  but  they  seem 
to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grown  to  perfection 
through  a  long  series  of  fortunate  events,  and  a 
train  of  successful  industry,  accumulating  wealth 
in  many  centuries,  than  the  ooldnies  ofyestetday-^ 
than  a  set  of  miset-able  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago, 
not  so  much  sent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  arid 
barren  shore  of  a  desolate  wilderness  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  all  civilized  intercourse. 

All  this  was  done  by  England,  while  England 


pursued  trade  and  ■  forgot  revenue.  You  not 
only  acquired  commerce,  btit  you  actually  ore- 
atgd  the  very,  objects  of  trade  in  America;  and 
by  that  orjeation  you  raised  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  at  least  four-fold.  America  had  the 
compensation  of  your  capital,  which  made  her 
-  bear  her  servitude.  She  had  another  Compensa- 
tion, which  you  are  now  going  to  take  away 
from  her.  She  had,  except  the  commercial  re- 
straint, every  characteristic  mark  of  a  free  peo- 
pie  in  all  her  internal  concerns.  Shfe  had  the 
iriiageof  the  British  Constitution.  She- had  the 
substance.  She  was  taxed  by  her  own  repre- 
sentatives. She  chose  most  ^f  her  own  magis- 
trates. She  paid  them  all.  She  had,  in  effect, 
the  sole  disposal  of  her  own  internal  government. 
This  whole  state  of*  commercial  servitude  and 
civil  liberty,  taken  together,  is  certainly  not  per- 
fect freedom;  but,  comparing  it  with -the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  human  natrire,  it  was  a 
happy  and  a  liberal  condition.  ' 

I  know,' sir,  that  great  and  not  unsuccessful 
pains  halve  been  taken  to  inflame  our  ,     .     . 

.     1      ,  '.",.-  TT  Amencainb- 

mmds  by  an  outcry,  m  this  House  jnitwd  to  th™ 
and  out  of  it,  that  in  America  the  Act 
of  Navigation  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  obeyed! 
But  if  you  take  the  colonies  through,  I  affirm 
that  its  authority^ never  was  disputed;  that  ij 
was  novvhere  disputed  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  on  the  whole;' that  it  was  Well ;  observed. 
Wherever  the  act  pressed  liaa:d,  many  individuals 
indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  nothing. '  These  scat- 
tered individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and  never 
obeyed  it.  Just  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws 
of  trade,  whenever  the  laws  o£  revenue,  press 
hard  upon  the  people  in  England ;  in  that  case 
*11  your,  shores  are  full  of  oontrabanfl.  Your 
right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  Injlia  Com- 
pany, your  right  to  lay  immense  duties  on  French 
brandy,  are  not  disputed  in  England.  You  do 
not  make  this  charge  on  any  man.  But  you 
know  that  there  is  not  a  creek  from  Pentland 
Firth  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  they  do  not 
smuggle  immense  quantities  of  teas.  East  India 
goods,  and  brandies.  I  take  it'  for,  granted  that 
the  authority  of  Governor  Bernard  on  this  point 
is  indisputable.  Speaking  of  these  laws,  as  they 
regarded  that  part  of  America  now  in  so  unhap- 
py a  condition,  he  says,  "  I  believe  they  are  no- 
where better  supported  than  in  this  province.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  a 
breach  of  these  laws-;  but  that  such  a  breach,  if 
discovered,  is  justly  punished."  What  more  can 
you  say  of  the  obedience  to  any  laws  in  any  coun- 
try ?  An  obedience  to  these  laws  formed  the 
acknowledgment,  instituted  by  yourselves,  for 
your  superiority,  and  was  the  payment  you 
originally  imposed  for  your  protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  estab- 
lishing ihe  colonies  on  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial monopoly,  rather  than  on  that  of  revenue,  is 
at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere  speculation.  You 
can  not  have  both  by  the  same  authority.  To 
join  togethei  the  restraints  of  a  universal  inter- 
nal and  external  monopoly,  with  a  universal  in- 
ternal and  external  taxation,  is  an  unnatural  un- 
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ion — -perfect  uncompensated  slavery.  You  have 
long  since  decided  for  yourself  and  them ;  and 
you  and  they  have  prospered  exceedingly  under 
that  decision, 
^  .  (2.)  This  nation)  sir,  never  thought  of'depart- 
Second  Period,  iug  from  that  choicB  uutil  the  period 
*re7reveM,  inamediatcly  on  the  close  of  the  last 
from  America,  ^ar.  Then  a  scheme  of  gbvemment 
new  in  many  things  seemed  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed. I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  several  symptoms 
of  a  great  change,  while  I  sat  in  your  galleryf  a 
good  while  before  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
this  House.  At  that  period  the  necessity  was 
established  of- keeping  up  no  less  than  twenty 
new  regiments,  with  twenty  colonels  capable  of 
seats  in  this  House.  This  scheme  was  adopted 
with  very  general  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the 
very  time  that,  by  your  conquests  in  America, 
yourdanger  from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  of 
the  world  was  much  lessened,  or,  indeed,  rather 
quiie  over.  When -this  huge  increase  of  military 
establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue  was  to 
be  found  to  support  so  great  a  burden.  Country 
gentlemen,  the  great  patrdns  ,df  economy,  and 
the  great  registers  of  a  standing  armed  force, 
would  not  have  entered  with  much  alacrity  into 
the  vote  for  so  large  and  expensive  an  army,  if 
they  had  been  very  sure  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  it.  But  jiopes  of  another  kjnd 
wereheld  out  to  them ;  and  in  particular,  I  yreO. 
remember  that  Mr.  Townsend,  in  a  brilliant  ha- 
rangue on  this  subject,  did  dazzle  them^  by  play- 
ing before  their  eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to 
be  raised  in  America.  ' 

^  Here  began  to  davra  the  first  glimmerings  of 
this  new  colony  system.  It  appeared  more  dis- 
tinptly  afterward,  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a 
person  [Mr.  Grenville] '  to  whom,  on  other  ac- 
counts, this  country  owes  very  great  obligMions. 
I  do  believe  that  he  hid  a  very  serious  dfcsire  to 
benefit  the  public.  Bpt  with  no  small  study  of 
the  detail,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  his  view,  at 
least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit  of  our 
affairs.  He  generally  considered  his  objects  in 
lights  that  were  rather  too  detached.  Whether 
tfie  business  of  an  American  revenue  was  im- 
posed upon  him  altogether ;  whether  it  was  en- 
tirely the  result  of  his  own  speculation ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  that  his  own  ideas  rather  coin- 
cided with  the  instructions  he  had  received,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  first  brought  this  fatal  scheme  into 
form,  and  established  it  by  act  of  Parliament. 
">-  No  man  can  believe  that  at  this  time  of  day  I 
mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great 
man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  iij  common.  Our 
little  party  difference^  have  been  long  ago  com- 
posed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  cer- 
tainly with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I 
acted  against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville 
was  a  fijst-rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a 
masculine  ujfderstaiiding,  and  a  stout  and  reso- 
lute heart,  he  had  an  application  undissipated 
and  unwearied.  He  took  public  business,  not  as 
a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfill,  but  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjoy ;  and  he  Seemed  to  have  ho  delight 
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out  of  this  House,  except  in  such  things  as  in  some 
way  related  to  the  business  that  was  to  be  done 
within  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for 
him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous 
strain.  It  was  to  raise  himself,  pot  by  the  low, 
pimping  politids  of  a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to 
power  through  the  laborious  gradations  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  secure  himself  a  welKearned 
rank  in  Parliament  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  constitution,  aiid  a  perfect  practice-  in  all 
its  business.  , 

^  <  *'  Sir,  if  such '  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  hs  ^ 
from  defects  not  intrinsical;  they  must  be  rather 
sought  ip  the  particular  habits  of  his  life,  which, 
though  they  do  hot  alter  the  groundwork  of 
character,  yet  tinge  it  <vith  their  own  hue.  He 
was  bi-ed  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  of  human  sciences — a  science  which  does 
mdre  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  ^indevstanding 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ; 
but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  ver^^^gppily 
born,  to  "open  and  to  liberaljzgTte"mind  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion.  '  Passing  fromTKat'study, 
he  diiTnof "go  yery  largely  into  the  world,  but 
plunged  into  business ;  I  mean,  into  theJiusiness 
of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 
forms  established  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to 
be  had  undoubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there  is.  no 
knbjvledge  which  is  not  vahmble.  But-'it  may 
be  truly  said  that  men  too  much  conversant  in 
office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlafge- 
meiit.  Their  h,abits  of  office  are  apt  to  give 
tbena  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business 
not  to  be  much  more  important  than  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are 
adapted  to  ordinary  occasions;   and,  therefore, 

,  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  ofiice  do  admirably 
well,  as  long  as  things  goon,  in  their  common 
order;  but  when  the  high-roads  are  broken  up, 
and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled 
scene  is  opened^  and  the  file  affords  no  prece- 
dent, then  it  ds  Jhat  ^  greater  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  a  far  'more  extensive  comprehension  of 
things  is  requisite  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than 
oSioe  can  ever  give.'^-  Mr,  Grenville  thought 
better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legis- 
lation than  in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived, 
and  many  conceived  along  with,  him,  that  the 
flourishing  trade^of  this  country  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much 
to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe 
regulation  to  be.  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  rev- 

'=  This  admirable  Bketohhas  on*  peculiarity  which 
is  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  does  not  so 
mnoh  describe  the  objective  qualities  of  the  man,  as 
the  formative  principles  of  his  character.  The  traits 
mentioned  were  causes  of  his  being  what  he  was,  and 
doing  what  he  did.  They  account  (and  for  this  rea- 
son they  are  brought  forward)  for  the  course  he  took 
in  respect  to  America.  The  same,  also,  is  true  re- 
specting the  sketch  of  Charles  Townsend  which  fol- 
lows, and,  to  some  extent,  respec,ting  the  sketch  of 
Lord  Chatham,  This  is  one'of  the  thousand  exhibi- 
tions of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  Mr.  Burke's 
mind,  his  absorption  in  the  idea  of  cause  ar.J  effect, 
of  the  action  and  reaction  of  principles  and  feelings. 
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enue.  Among  regcilia.tions,  that  which  stood  first 
in  reputation  was  his  idol.  I  mean  the  Act  of 
Navigation.  '"He  has  often  professed  it -to  be  so. 
The  policy  of  that  act  is,  I  readily  admit,  in 
many  respects  well  unflerstood.  Bat  I  do  say, 
that  if  the  act  be  suffered  to  run  the  full  length 
of  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and  modified 
according  to  tKe'ohange  of  times  and  the  fluctu- 
ation of  circumstances,  it  must  do  great  mischief, 
and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

After  the  [Fjgnch]  war,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  it,  the  trade  of  America  had  increased  fetr  be- 
yond the  speculations  of  the  most  sanguine  imag- 
inations! Itswelled  oat  on  every  side.  It  filled 
all  its  proper,  channels  to  the  brim.  It  over- 
flowed with  a  rich  redundance,  and,  breaking  its 
ban'ks  on  thfe  right  and  on  the  left,  it  spread  out 
upon  some  places  where  it  was  indeed  improp- 
er, upon  others  where  it  was  only  irregular.  It 
is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact; 
and  great  trade  will  always  be  attended  with 
oonsideVable  abuses.  The  6ontraband  will  al- 
ways keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  fair 
trade.  It  should,stand  as  a  fundaniental  maxiih, 
that  no  vlilgar  precaution  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  cure  of  evils  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  cause  of  our  prosperity.  Perhaps  this 
great  person  turned  nis  eye  somewhat  less  than 
was  just  toward  the  incredible  increase  of  the 
fair  trade,  and  looked  with  something  of  too  ex- 
quisite a  jealousy  toward  the  contraband.  He 
certainly  felt  a  singular  degree  of  anxiety  on  the 
subject,  and  eyen  begain  to  act  ffoiji  that  passion 
earlier  than  is  commonly  imagined.  For,  while 
he  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  not 
stftctly  called  upon  in  his  of&cial  line,  he  pre- 
sented a  very  strong  memorial  to  the  Lords  b{ 
the  Treasury  (my  Lord  Bute  was  then  hx  the  head 
of  the  board),  heavily  complaining  of  the  growth 
of  the  illicit  commerce  in  America.  Some  mis- 
chief happened  even  at  that  time  from  this  over- 
earnest  zeal.  Much  greater  happened  after- 
ward, when  it  operated  with  greater  pov?er  in 
the  highest  department  of  the  finances.  The 
bonds  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  were  straitened 
so  much,  that  America  was  on  the  point  Of  hav- 
ing no  trade,  either  contraband"  or  legitimate." 
They  found,  under  the  construction  and  execu- 
tion then  used,  the  act  no  longer  tying,  btit  actu- 
ally strangling  them.  AH  this  coming  with  neW 
enumerations  of  commodities';  with  regulations 
which  in  a  manner  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual 
coasting  interoOursle  of  the  oblonies ;  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Courts  of  Admiralty  under  various 
improper  circumstances ;  with  a  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  the  paper  currencies  ;•''  with  a  oompul- 


''  For  some  yeafs  previous  to  the  peace  of  1V63, 
the  American  colonies  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  British  manufactured  articles  witli  the  colonies  of 
Spain  and  France.  This,  though  not  against  the  spir- 
it of  the  Navigation  Act,  was  a  violation  of  its  letter, 
and  was  stopped  for  a  time,  though  afterward  allowed 
under  duties  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  In  carrying 
out  these  regulations,  the  accused  were  to  be  pros- 
eoutedin  the  Admiralty  Courts,  and  thus  deprived  of 
a  trial  by  jury. 

'*  Paper  money  was  issaed  by  most  of  the  colo- 


sory  provision  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  the 
pepple  pf  America  thought  themselves  proceed- 
ed against  as  delinquents,  or  at-  best  as  people 
under  suspicion  of  delinquency,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  imagined  their  recent  services 
in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.'*  Any  of  these 
innumerable  regulations,  perliaps,  would  not  Jiave 
alarmed  alone,;  some  might  be  thought  reason- 
able ;  the  multitude  struck  them  with  terror.' 

Bi(t  the  grand  maneuver  \a  that  business  of 
new  regulating  the  colonies  was  the  15th  act  of 
the  fourth  of  George  III.,  which,  besides  contain, 
ing  several  of  the  matter?  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  opened  a  new  principle ;  and  here  prop- 
erly began  the  second  period  of  the  policy  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  by  which 
the  sfcheme  of  a  regular  plantation  parliamentary 
revenue  was  adopted  in_  theory  and  settjed  ip 
practice.  A  revenue,  not  substituted  in  the 
place  of,  but  superadded  to  a  monopoly ;  which 
monopoly  was  enforced  at  the  same  fini6  with 
additional  strictness,  and  the  execution  put  into 
military  hands. 

This  act,  sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of 
"  grEuiting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations 
of  America ;"  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  as. 
sorted  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it  was  just  arid  nec- 
essary that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there." 
Then  came  the  technical  words  of  "giving  and 
granting;"  and  thiis/a  complete  American  rev. 
enue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms,  and  with  a 
full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy,  and  even 
necessity  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  any 
formal  consent  of  theirs.  There  are  contained 
also  in  the  pi-eamble  to  that  act  these  very  re. 
rtiarkable-  words :  the  Commons,  &o. — "  being 
desirous  to  make  some  provision  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  toward  raising  the  said  rev. 
enue;"  By  these  words  it  appeared  to  the  ooU 
OTie's  that  this  act  was  but  a  beginning  of  sor- 
rows ;  that  every  session  was  to  produce  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  ;  that  we  were  to  go  on 
from  day  to  day,  in  charging  them  with  such  tax. 
es  as  we  pleased,  for  such  a  military  force  as  -we 
shoujd  think  proper.  Had  this  plan  been  pur- 
siied,  it  was  evident  that  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, in  which  the  Americans  felt  all  their  por- 
tion of  importance,  and  beheld  their  sole  image 
of  freedom,  were  ipso  facto  annihilated.  This 
ill  prospect  before  them  seemed  to  be  boundless 
in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Sir,  they 
were  not  mistaken.  The  ministry  valued  them- 
selves when  this  act  passed,  and  when  they  gave 
notice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  that  both  of  the  duties 
came  very  short  of  their  ideas  of  American  tax- 
ation. Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure 
here.     In  England  we  cried  out  for  new  taxes 


nies  to  supply  a  currency,  when  the  coin  was  with- 
drawn in  the  course  of  trade  to  England.  Regula- 
tions putting  a  sudden  stop  to  this  currency  pra- 
duced  great  trouble  in  America. 

"  The  colonies  had  entered  warmly  into  the  war 
against  France ;-  and  such  was  their  zeal,  that  of 
their  own  accord  they  advanced  for  carrying  it  on, 
much  larger  sums  than  were  allotted  as  theii^  quota 
by  the  British  government. 
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on  America,  ■while  they  cried  out  that  they  were 
nearly  crushed  With  those  which  the  war  and 
their  own  grants  had  brought  apon  them. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  that  when 
Pretense  tiiat  *he  first  American  revenue  act  (the 
Sidnot'S'fim  ^"^  in  1764,  imposing  the  port  du- 
object  to  being  ties)  passed,  the  Americans  did  not' 
object  to  the  prmciple.'"  It  is  true 
they  touched  it.  but  very  tenderly.  It  was  not 
a  direct  attack.  They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet 
novices;  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  direqt  alttacks 
upo.n  any  of  the  rights  of  Parliament.  The  du- 
ties Were  port  duties,  like  those  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  bear,  with  this  difference,  thatthe 
title  was  not  the  same,'  tne  preamble  not  the 
same,  and  the  spirit  altogether  unlike.  But  of 
what  service  is  this  observation  to  the  cause  of 
those  thfit  make  it  ?  It  is  a  full  refutation  of  the 
pretense  for  their  present  cruelty  to  America ;  for 
it  shows,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  our  col- 
onies were  backward  to  enter  into  the  present 
vexatious  and  ruinous  controversy.^ 

There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad  (spread 
with  a  malignant  intention,  which  I  oani 

Fretensetbat  .,     -  °  \       •         , 

then  the  op-  not  attribute  to  those  who  say  the  same 
en  ttem  ir  thing  in  this  House),  that  Mr.  Grenville 
Sra."""  g*v6  the  colony  agents  an  option  for 
their  assemblies  to  tax  themselves, 
which  they  had  refused.     I  find  that  much  stress 


^^  It  is  far  from  being  true  that "  the  Americans  did 
not  object  to  the  principle"  of  the  act  of  1764  ;  nor.la 
Mr.  Barke  correct  in  saying  they  "  touched  it  very 
tenderly."  The  first  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  lu  Amer- 
ica was  passed  April  Sth,  1*764.  Within  a  month  aft- 
er the  news  reached  Boston,  the  G-eneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  met,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1764~,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  their  agent  in  En- 
gland, giving  him  spirited  and  decisive  instruction^ 
on  the  subject.  It  seems  he  had  misconstraed  their 
silence  respecting  another  law,  and  had  not,  there- 
fore, come  forward  in  their  behalf  against  the  act. 
They  say,  "  No  agent  of  the  province  has  power  to 
make  concessions  in  any  case  without  express  or- 
ders J  and  that  the  silence  of  the  province  should 
have'  been  imputed  to  any  cause,  even  to  despair, 
rather  than  to  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit  ces- 
sion of  their  nghts,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right 
in  Parliament  to  vm/pose  duties  and  taxes  -upon  a  peo- 
ple who  are  -not  represented  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
mons,"  A  colnmittee  was  also  chosen  with  power 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Court,  and  direct- 
ed to  correspond  with  the  other  provinces  on  the  sub- 
ject, acquainting  them  with  the  instructions  sent  to 
Mr.  Mauduit,  and  requesting  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  provincial  assfemblies  in  resisting  "  any  impo- 
sitions and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American 
provinces."  -Accordingly,  m  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  remonstrance,  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  subject.  He* 
monstrances  were  likewise  sent  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  to  the  Privy  Council.  James  Otis 
also  published  during  this  year  his  pamphlet  against 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  while  un- 
represented in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
printed  in  London  in  1765,  about  the  time  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed. — See  Holmes's  American 
Annals,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225-6. 


is  laid  on  this  as  a  fact.  However,  it  happens 
neither  to  be, true  nor  possible.  I  will  observe, 
first,  that  Mr.  Grenville  never  thought  fit  to  make 
this  apolpgy  (for  himself  in  the  innumerable  de- 
hates  that  were  had  upon  the  subject.  He  might 
have  proposed  to  -Ihe  colony  agents  that  they 
should  agree  in.  some,  mode  of  taxation  as  the 
ground  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  he  never 
could  have  proposed  that  tlieyrshould  tax  them- 
selves on  requisition,  which  is  the  assertion  of 
the  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew  that 
the  colony  agents  could  have  no  general  powers 
to  consent  to  it ;  and  they  had  no  time  to  con- 
sult their  assernblies  for  particular  powers  before 
he  passed  his  first  revtoue  act..  If  you  compare 
dates,  you  wil,l  find  it  impossible.  Burdened  as 
the  agents  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time, 
they  could  not  give  the  leastihope  of  such  grants. 
His  own  favorite  governor  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Americans  were  not  then  taxahle  objects. 

'  "  Nor  was  the  time  less  favorably  to  the  equity 
of  such  a  taxation.  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  the 
reasonableness^  of  America  contributing  to  the 
charges  of  Great  Britain  when  she  is  able ;  nor, 
I  believe,  would  the  Americans  themsgjves  have 
dispiited  it,  at  a  proper  -time  and  season.  But 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  American  gov- 
ernments themselves  have,  in  the  prosecution  "of 
the  late  war,  contracted  very  large  debts,  which 
it  will  take  jSOme  years  to  pay  off,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  occasion  v^ry  burdensome  taxes 'for 
that  purpose  only.  For  instance,  this  govern- 
ment, which  is  as  much  beforehand  as  any, 
raises  evfiry  year  ..=£37,500  sterling  for  sinking 
their  debt,  and  must  continue  it  for  four  years 
longer  at  least  before  it  will  clear." 

These  are  the  words  of  povernor  Bernard's 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  old  ministry,  and  which 
he  has  since  printed.  Mr."  Grenville  conld  not 
have  made  this  proposition  to  the  agents  for  an- 
other reason.  He  was  of  opinidn,  which  he  has 
d,eclared  in  this  House  a  hundred  times,  that  the 
colonies  could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue  to 
the  crown  j  and  that  infinite  mischiefs  would  be 
the  ,'oonSequenee  of  sl^oh  a  power.  When  Mr. 
Grenville  had  passed  the  first  revenue  act,  and 
in  the  same  session  had  made  this  House  come 
to  a  resolution!  for  laying  a  stamp  duty  on  Amer- 
ica, between  that  time  and  the  passing  the  Stamp 
Act  into  a  law,  he  told  a  considerable  and  most 
respectable  merchant,  a  member  of  this  House, 
whom  I  am  truly  sorry  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place,  when  he  represented  a'gainst  thifeproeeed- 
ing,  that  if  the  stamp  duty  was  disliked,  he  ■was 
willing  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  equally  pro- 
ductive ;  but  that,  if  he  objected  to  the  Ameri- 
cans being  taxed  by  Parlialment;  he  &ight  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  the  discussion,  as  he  was 
determined  on  the  measure.  This  is  the  fact, 
and,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention  a  very  unques- 
tionable authority  for  it. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  disposed  of,  this  falsehood. 
But  falsehood  has  a  perennial  spring.  p„„„,5tbat 
It  is  said  that  no  conjecture  could  be  "«  opposition 
made  of  the  dislike  of  the  colonies  to  ca«»  oouu  not 
the  principle.     This  is  as  untrue  f^  .^^ '^"■'""- 
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the  other.  After  the  resolntion  of  the  House, 
and  hefore  the  passing  pf  the  Stamp  Act,  the  col- 
onies of  Massaohtisetts  Bay  and  New  York  did 
send  remonstranoesj  objecting  to  this  mode  of 
parliamentary  taxation.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Xhey  were  supjiressed  i  they  were  put 
Under  the,  table — hot\pithstandihg  an  order  pf 
council  to  the  contrary— by  the  ministry  which 
composed  the  very  council  that  had  madg  the  or- 
der; and  thus  the  House  proceeded  to  its  busi- 
ness of  taxing  without  the  least  regular  knowl- 
edge of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it. 
But,  to  give  th'at  House  its  due,  it  was  not  over- 
desirous  to  receive  information  or  to  hear  remon- 
strance. On  the  15th  of  February,  1765,  while 
the  Stamp  Act  was  under  deliberation,  they  re- 
fused with  se'orh  even  so  much  as  to  receive  four 
petitions  presented  from  so  respectable  colonies 
as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Car- 
olina-,- besides  one  from  the  traders  of  Jamaica. 
As  to  the  colonies,  they  had  no  alternative  left  to 
tl^eni  but  to  disobey,  or  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  that  Parliament  which  was  ngt  suffered, 
or  did  not  suffer  itself,  even  to  hear  them  r^rnon- 
strate  upon  the  subject. 

(3.)  This  was  the  state  of  the  colonies  before 
Tiiird  Period.  Ws  INJajesty  thought  fit  to  change  his 
Sil^mSf.  ministers.  It  stands  upon  nd  author- 
MiiTfth^'  ity  of  mine.  ■  It  is  proved  by  ineon- 
staiiip  Act.  trbvertible  records.  The  honorable 
gentleman  has  desired  some  of  us  to'lay  our  hands 
upon  our  hearts,  and  ansveer  to  his  queries  upon 
the  historical  part  of  this  consideration ;  and  by 
his  manner  (as  well  as  my  eyes  could  diseerij  it) 
he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  answer  him  as  clearly  as  I  am  abler 
and  with  great  openness.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. In  the  year  sixty-flvcj  being  in  a  very  pri- 
vate station,  far  enough  from  |a.ny  linp  of  business,' 
and  not  having  the  honor  of  a,  seat  in  this  House, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  to  become  connected  with  a  very  no- 
ble person  [Lord  Rockingham],  and  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department."  -It  was  indeed  in 
a  situation  of  little  rank  and  no  consequence,  suit- 
able to  the  niediocriiy  of  my"  talents  and  preten- 
sions ;  but  a  situation  near  eqough  to  enable 
me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what  was  going  on ; 
and  I  did  see,  in  that  noble  person  such  sound 
principlesj  such  an  enlargement  of  mind,  such 
clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such  unshsjcen 
fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as  others 
much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  him  from  time  forward.  Sir,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham very  early  in  that  summer  received  a  strong 
representation  from  maify  weighty  English  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  fr6m  governors  of 
provinces  and  commanders  of  men  of  war,  against 
almost  the  whole  of  the  American  commercial 
regulations ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
total  ruin  which  was  threatened  to  the  Spanish 


"  Mr.  Barke  became  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Bockingham  in  July,  1765,  and  was  thus  united  with 
him  in  his  political  measures. 


trade.  I  believe,  sir,  the  noble  Lord  soon  saw 
his-  way  in  this  business.  But  he  did  not  rashly 
determine  against  acts  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed  were  the  result  of  much  deliberation. 
However,  sir,  he  ^scarcely  began  to  open  the 
ground,  when,  the  whole  veteran  body,  of  office 
took  the  alarm.  A  violent  outcry  ot  all  (except 
those  who  knew  and  felt  the  mischief)  was  rais- 
ed  against  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  at- 
tempt was  a  direct  violation  of  treaties  and  piA- 
lic  law.  On  the  other,  the  Act  of'Navlgation  and 
all  the  corps  of  trade  laws  were  drawn  up  in  ar- 
ray against  it. 

The- first  step  (h6  noble  Lord  took  was  to  have 
the  opinion  of  his  excellent,  learned,  and  ever-la- 
mented friend,  the  late  Mr.  Yorke,  then  attprney 
geneiral,  on  the  point  of  law.'^  When  he  knew 
that  formally  and  officially,  which  in  substance 
he  had  known  before,  he  immediately  dispatolied 
orders  to  redress  the  grievance.  But  I  will  say 
it  for  the  then  minister,  he  is  of  that  constitution 
of  mind,  that  I ,  know  he  would  have  issued,  on 
the  same  critical  occasion,  the  Very  same  orders, 
if  the  acts  of  trade  had  been, -as  they  were  not, 
directly  against  him ;  and  would  have  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  equity  of  Parliament  for  his  in- 
demnity. 

Qn  the  conclusion  of  this  business  of  the.  Span- 
ish trade,  the  news  of  the  troubles,  on  account  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  arrived  in  England.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  October  that  these  accounts  were 
received.  No  sooner  Jjad  the  sound  of  that 
mighty  tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  the 
whole  of  the  then  Opposition,  instead  of  feeling 
humbled  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  their  meas- 
ures, seemed  to  be  infinitely  elated,  and  cried  out 
that  the  ministry,  from  envy  to  the  glory  of  their 
predecessors,  wefe  prepared  to„  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act.  Near  nine  years  after,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman takes  quite  opposite  ground,  and  Bow 
challenges  lAe  to  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  ajid 
say  whether  the  ministry  had  resolved  on  the 
repeal  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Though  I  do  not  very  well  know 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  wishes  to  infer 
from  the  admission  or  from  the  denial  of  this  fact, 
on  which  he  so  earnestly  adjures  me,  I  do  put 
my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  assure  him  that  they 
did  not  come  to  a  resolution  directly  to  repeal. 
They  weighed  this  matter  as  its  difficulty  and 
importance  required .  They  considered  maturely 
among  themselves.  They  consulted  with  all 
who  could  give  advice  or  information.  It  was 
riot  determined  until  a  little  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  determined,  and  the 
main  lines  of  their  own  plan  marked  out,  before 
that  meeting.  Two  questions  arose.  I  hope  I 
am  not  going  into  a  narrative  troublesome  to  the 
House. 

[A  cry'of  go  on,  go  on.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  was  wheth- 
er the  repeal  should  be  total,  or  whethefonly  par- 


'^  Mr.  Charles  Yorkc,  whose  sudden  death  in  1770, 
after  having  had  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  foreed 
upon  him  by  the  King,  is  mentioned  in  a  Letter  of 
Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.    See  page  201. 
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tial ;  taking  out  evecy  thing  burdensome  and  pro- 
ductive, and  reserving  only  an.  empty  acknowl- 
edgment, such  as  a  stamp  on  cards  or  dice.  The 
other-  question  was,  on  what  principle  the  apt 
should  be  repealed.  On  this  head,  also,  two  prin- 
ciples were  started :  one,  that  the  legislative 
rights  of  this  country,  with  regard  to  America, 
were  not  entire,  but  had  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations.  The  other  principle  was,  that  taxes 
of  this  kind  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  commerce  on  which  the  colonies 
were  founded,  and  contrary  to  every  idea  of  po- 
litical equity ;  by  which  eqi'iity  we  are  bound  as 
much  as  possible  to  extend  the  spirit  and  benefit 
of  the  British  Constitqtion  to  every  part  of  the 
British  doininions^  The  option,  both  of  the  meas- 
ure, and"  of  the  principle  of  repeal,  was  made  bp- 
fore  the  session ;  and  I  wonder  how  any  one  can 
read  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  that 
session  without  seeing  in  that  speech  both  the 
repeal  and  the  Declaratory  Act  very  sufficiently 
crayoned  out.  Those  whb  can  not  see  this  can 
see  nothing. 

Surely  the  honorable  gentleman  wQl  not  think 
that  a  great  deal  less  time  than  was  then  em- 
ployed ought  to  have  been  speht  in  jjeliberation, 
when  he  considers  that  the  news  of  the  troubles 
did,  not  arrive  till  toward  the  end  of  October. 
The  Parliament  sat;  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
14th  day  of  December,  and  on  business  the  14th 
of  the  following  January. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the, hon  ton  of  the 
Court  then -was,  a  mpdificatipn,  would  have  satis- 
fied a  timid,  nnsystem^io,  procrastinating  minis- 
try, as  such  a  measure  has  since  done  such  a  min- 
istry [Lord  North's] .  A  modifioation  is  the  con- 
stant resource  of  weak,  undebiding  minds.  To 
repeal  by  a  denial  of  our  right  to  tax  in  the  pre- 
amble (and  this,  too,  did  not  want  advisers), 
would  have  cut,  in  the  heroic  style,  the  Gordian 
knot  vrith  a  sword.  Either  measure  would  have 
cost  no  more  than  a  day's  debate.  But  when  the 
total  repeal  was  adopted,  and  adopted  on  princi- 
ples of  policy,  of  equity,  and  of  commerce,  this 
plan  made  it  necessary  to  enter  into  many  and 
difficult  measures.  It  became  necessary  to  open 
a  very  large  field  of  evidence  commensurate  to 
these  extensive  views. ,  But  then  this  labor  did 
knight's  service.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  several 
to  the  true  state  of  American  affairs ;  it  enlarged 
tlJeir  ideas,  it  removed  their  prejudices,  and  it 
conciliated  the  opinions  and  affections  of  men. 
The' noble  Lord  who  then  took  the  lead  in  the  ad- 
ministration, my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Dowdes- 
well]  under  me,  and  a  right  honorable  gentleman 
[General  Conway]  (if  he  will  not  reject  his  share, 
and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  this  business),  exerted 
the  most  laudable  industry  in  bringing  before  you 
the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least  garbled  body 
of  evidence  that  was  ever  produced  to  this  House. 
I  think  the  inquiry  lasted  in  the  committee  for 
six  weeks ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  this  House,  by 
an  independent,  nobloj  spirited,  and.  unexpected 
majority — by  a  majority  that  will  redeem  all  the 
aets  ever  done  by  majorities  in  Parliament,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  state,  in 


despite  of  all  the  pld  speculators  and  augurs  of 
political  eVents,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  embat- 
tled legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and  practiced 
instruments  of  a  court,  gave  a  total-  repeal  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  (if  it  had  been  so  permitted)  a 
lasting  peace  to  this  whole  empjire. 

I  state,  sir,  these' particulars,  because  this~act 
of  spirit  and  fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  season,  and  in  some  hazarded  dec- 
olamations  in  this  House,  attributed  to  timidity. 
If,  sir,  the  conduct  of  ministry,  in  proposing  the 
repeal,  had  arisen  from  timidity  with  regard  to 
themselves,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  con- 
demned. Interested  timidity  disgl-aoes  as  miloh. 
in  the  cabinet  as  personal  timidity-does  in  the 
field.  But  timidity,  with  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  oui"  country,  is  heroic  virtue. ,  The  no- 
ble Lord  who  then  conducted  affairs,  and  his 
worthy  colleagues,  while  they  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  such  distresses  as  you  have~  sinqe 
brought  upon  yflurselves,  were  not  afraid  stead- 
ily to  look  in  the  face  th^t  glaring  and  dazzling 
influence  at  Which  the  eyes  of  eagles  have 
blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
ablest,  and,  let  me  say,  not  the,  most  scrupulous 
Oppositions  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  in  this  House, 
and  withstood  it,  unaided  by  even  one  of  the  usual 
supporters  of  administration.  He  did  this  when 
he  repealed  the  Stamp  Aot.  He  looked  in  the 
face  of  a. person  he  had' long  respected  and  re- 
garded, and  whose  aid  was  then  particularly 
wanting.  ,  I  mean  Lord  Chatham.  He  did  this 
vi'hen  he  passed  the  Declaratory  Aot.'^ 

It  is  now  given  out,  for  the  usual  purposes;  by 
the  usual  emissaries,  that  Lord  Rockiijgha-m  did 
not  consent  to  the-repeal  of  this  aet  until  Ije  was 
bullied  into  it  by  Lord  Chatham ;  and  the  re- 
porters have  gone  so  far  as  publicly  to  assert,  in 
a  hundred  companies,  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery  [General  Gonway],  who ' 
proposed  the  repeal  in  the'American  committee, 
had  another  set  of  resolutions  in  his  pocket  di- 
rectly the  i-everse  of  those  he  moved.  These 
artifipes  of  a  desperate  cause  are,  at  this  time, 
spread  abroad  with  incredible  care,  in  every  part 
of  the  town,  from  the  hig,hest'to  the  lowest  com- 
panies ;  as  if  the  industry  of  the  circulation  were 
to  make  amends  for  the  absurdity  of  the  jeport. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  Lord  is  of  a  pomplex- 
ioii  to  be  bullied  by  Lord'  Chatham,  or  by  any  - 
man,  I  must  submit  to  those  who  know  him.  I 
coiifess,  when  I  look  back  at  that  time,  I  consid- 
er him  as  placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying  situ- 
ations in  which,  perhaps,  any  man  ever  -stood. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  there  were  very  ffew  of  the 
ministry,  out  of  the  noble  Lord's  partichlar  con- 
nection (except  Lord  Egmont,  who^  acted,  as  far 
as  I  could  discern,  an  honorable,  and  manly  part), 
that  did  not  look  to  some  other  future  arrange- 
ment, which  warped, his  polities. ,  There  were  in 
both  Houses  new  and  menacing  appearanoes,  that 
might  V6i;y  naturally  driv?  any  other  than  a  most 

"  ^ee  Lord  Chatham's  speech  on  the  Stamp  Aot, 
page  103,  in  which  -he  explicitly  decliired  to  Lord 
Rockingham  and  his  associates  that  he  "could  not 
give  them  his  support.  ■  ' 
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resolute  minister  from  his  measure  or  from  his 
station.  The  household  tropps  openly  revolted. 
The  allies  of  ministry  (those,  I  mean,  vho, sup- 
ported some  of  their  measures,  but  refused  re- 
sponsibility for  any)  endeavored  to  undermme 
their  credit,  and  to  take  g(-ound  that  must  be  fa- 
tal to  the  success  of  the  very  cause  whieh  they 
would  bethought  to  oounterfanoe.  The  question 
of  the  repeal  vras  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the. 
committee  ofthis  House;.in  the, very  instant  when 
it  was  known  that  more  than  one  court  negotia- 
tion was  carrying  on- with  the  heads  of  the  Op- 
position, Every  thing,  upon  every  ade,  was  full 
of  traps  and  mines.  Earth  belovr  shook";  heav- 
en above  menaced ;  all  the  elements  of  minisr 
terial  safety  were  dissolved.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  chaos  of  plots  arid  counter-plots — it,  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  complicated  ■warf^.re  against 
public  opposition  and  private  treachery,  that  the 
firmness  of  that  nobla  person  was  put  to  the 
proof.  He  never  stirred  from  his  ground^-no, 
not  an  inch.  He;remained  fixed  and  determined, 
in  principle,  in.  measure,  and  in  conduct.  ,Re 
practiced  no  managements.  He  secured  no  re- 
treat, \  He  sought  no  apology.'" 

I  will  likewlsfe  do  justice— ^I  ought  to  do.  it — 
to  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  led  us  in  this 
House  [General  Conway].  Far  from  the  duplic- 
ity -wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  acted  his  Ipart 
■with  alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired 
by  the  example  he  gave  us,  down  even  to  myself, 
the  weakest  in  that  phalanx.  I  declare  for  one, 
I  knew  well  enough  (it  could  not  be  concealed 
from  any  body)  the  true  state  of  things ;'  but,  in 
my  life,  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into 
this  House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act  in. 
We  had  powerful  enemies,  but  we  had  faithful 
and  determined  friends,  and  a  glorious  cause. 
We-  had  a  great  battle  to  fight,  but  we  had  the 
means  of  fighting;  not  as  nojv,  when  our  arms 
are  tied  behind  us.  We  did  fight  that  day,, and 
conquer.      ' 

I  remember,  sir,  with  a  melaricholy  pleasure, 
the  situation  pf  the  honorable  gentleman  [Gener- 
al Conway],  who  made  the  motion  for, the  repeal, 
in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading  interest 
of  this  empire,  crammed  into  your'lobbies,  with 
a  trembling  and  anxious  expectation,  waited,  al- 
most to  a' winter's  return  of  light,  their  fate  from 
your  resolutions.  When,  at  length,  you  had  de- 
termined in  their  favor,  and  your  doors, -thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer 
in  the  well-earnei}  triumph  of  his  jmportant  vic- 
tory, from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there 
arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and  trans- 
port.    They  jumped  upon,  him  like  children  on 

'"  The  Bookingham  administration  was  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  obnoxious  to  the  King 
because  they  had  determined  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  also  on  personal  gi'oands,  because  they  neg- 
lected to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  allowance  td  the 
younger  brothers  of  his  Majesty.  The  Declavatoiy 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the 
King  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  But  it 
failed  of  its  object ;  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Rockingham  was  dissolved  a  few  months  after. 


a  long-a.bsBnt  father.  They  clung  upon  him  as 
captives  about  their  redeemer.  AH  England, 
all  America,  joined  to  his  applause.  Nor  did  he 
seem  insensiblp  to  the  best  of  all  earthly  rewards, 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  feilow-oitizens. 
"  Hope  elevated  and  joy  > 
frightened  his  crest." 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  ix.,  634. 
I  stood  near  him ;  and  his  face,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression' of  the  scripture  of  the  first  martyr,  "  his 
face  was  as  if  it  had  been  Ae  face  of  an  angel." 
I  do  not  know  how  others  feel,  but  if  I  had  stood 
in  that  situation,  I  never  wbuld  have  exchanged 
it  for  all  that  Kings  in  their  profusion  could  be- 
stow.'" I  did  hope  ^hat  that  day's- .danger  and 
honor  would  have  been  a  bond,  to  bold  us  all 
together  forever.  But,  alas !  that,  with  other 
pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been 
represented  as  if  it  had  been' a  measure  of  an 
administration  that,  having  no  scheme  of  their 
own,  took  a  middle  line,-  pilfered  a  bit  from  one 
side  and  a  bit  from  the  other.  Sir,  they  took  no 
middle  lines.  They  differed' fundamentally  from 
the  schemes  of  both  pp.riies,  but  they  preserved 
the  objects  of  both.  They  preserved  the  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain.  They  preserved  the  equity 
of  Great  Britain.  They  made  the  Declaratory 
Act.  They  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  They 
did  both  fully ;  because  the  Declaratory  Act 
was  without  qualification,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  total. ' '  This  they  did  in  the  situation 
I  have  ascribed. 

Now,  sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both 
these  acts  ?  If  the  principle  of  the  Declaratory 
Act  was  not  good,  the  principle  we  are  contend- 
ing for  this  day  is  monstrous.  If  the  principle 
of  the  repeal  was  not  good,  why-are  we  not  at 
war  for  a  real,  substantial,  eflective  revenue?  If 
both  were  bad,  why  has  this  ministry  incurred 
all  the  inconveniences  of  both  and  of  all  schemes? 
Why  have  they  enacted,  repealed,  enforced, 
yielded,  and  now  attempt  to  enforce  again? 

Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other 
time,  speak  to  a  certain  matter  of  Reruiaiionof*. 
fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  f^p^i'lf 
question  under  your  consideration,  tue  diaturbjntei 
We,  who  would  persuade  you  to  re- 
vert to  the  ancient  policy  ofthis  kingdom,  labor 

"  (Jeneral  Conway  must  have  felt  this  passage 
keenly,  and  he  deserved  it.  He  was  now  connect- 
ed with  Lord  North,  and  had  gratified  the  King  by 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  most  violent  measures 
against  WilK^s.  About  three  weeks  before,  he  had 
said  respecting  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  he  "was 
particularly  happy  in  the  mode  of  pauishment  adopt- 
ed in  it."  He  was  then  enjoying  his  reward  in  the 
emoluments  pertaining  to  t^e  office  of  (jovernorof 
Jersey,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  after  holding 
for  some  years  that  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. In  justice  to  Conway,  it  oiight,  however,  to 
be  said,  that  notwithstanding  his  hasty  remark  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  he  was  always  opposed 
to  American  taxation.  He  differed  from  Lord  Nortli 
at  every  step  as  to  carrying  on  the  war,  and  made 
the  motion  for  ending  it,  February  22d,  1788,  which 
drove  Lord  North  from  power. 
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under  the  effect  of  this  short  current  phrase, 
which  the  court  leaders  have  given  out  to  all 
their  corps,  in  order  to  take  away  the  credit  of 
those  who  would  prevent  you  from  that  frantic 
war  you  are  going  to  wage  upon  your  colonies. 
Their  cant  is  this:  "All  the  disturbances  in 
America  have  been  created  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act."  I  suppress  for  a  moment  my  in. 
dignation  at  the  falsehood,  baseness,  and  absurd- 
ity of  this  most  audacious  assertion.  Instead  of 
remarking  on  the  motives  and  character  of  those 
who  have  issued  it  for  circulation,  I  will  clearly 
lay  before  you  the  state  of  America,  antecedently 
to  that  repeal,  after  the  repeal,  and  since  the  re- 
newal of  the  schemes  of  American  taxation. 

It  is  said  that  the  disturbances,  if  there  were 
Tbe  disturban.  any  before  the  repeal,  were  slight, 
hlfora'thB^M."  and  without  diffipulty  or  inconven- 
psai.  ience  might  have  been  suppressed. 

For  an  answer  to  this  a,sserfion,  I  will  send  you 
to  the  great  author  and  patrpn  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
who,  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  authority  of 
this  country,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  state  of 
that,  made,  before  a  repeal  was  so  much  as  'ag- 
itated in  this  House,  the  motion  which  is  on  your 
journals ;  and  which,  to  save  the  clerk  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  read  to  you. 
It  was  for  an  amendment  to  the  address  of  the 
17th  of  December,  1765.-    J 

"  To  express  our  just  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  outrageous  tumults  and  insurrections 
which  have  been  excited  and  carried  on  in  North 
America;  and  at  the  resistance  given  by  open 
and  rebellious  force  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,;  and  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  his  faithful  commons,  an- 
imated with  the  warmest  duty  and  attachment 
to  his  royal  person  and  government,  will  firmly 
and  effectually  support  his  Majesty  in  all  such 
measures  as  shall  be  necessary  for  preserving 
and  supporting  the  legal  dependence  of  the  col- 
onies on  the  mother  country,"  &o.,  &c. 

Here  was  certainly  a  disturbance  preceding 
the  repeal;  such  a  disturbance  as  Mr.  Grenville 
thought  necessary  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  an 
insurrection,  and  the  epithet  of  a  rebellious  force  : 
terms  much  stronger  than  any  by  which  those 
who  then  supported  his  motion  have  ever  since 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  subsequent  dis- 
turbances in  America.  They  were  disturbances 
which  seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to  justify  as 
strong  a  promise  of  support  as  hath  been  usual 
to  give  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the  most 
powerful  and  declared  enemies.  When  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  governors  came  before 
the  House,  they  appeared  stronger  even  than  the 
warmth  of  public  imagination  had  painted  them ; 
so  much  stronger,  that  the  papers  on  your  table 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  the  late  disturb- 
ances, which  have  been  at  one  time  the  minister's 
motives  for  the  repeal  of  five  out  of  six  of  the 
new  court  taxes,  and  are  now  his  pretenses  for 
refusing  to  repeal  that  sixth,  did  not  amount — 
why  do  I  compare  them  ?  no,  not  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  tumults  and  violence  which  prevailed  long 
before  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
R 


Ministry  can  not  refuse  the  authority  of  the 
oommandei;-iu-ohief.  General  Gage,  who,  in  his 
letter  of  the  4tH  of  November,  from  New  York, 
thus  represents  the  state  of  things  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  who  has  not  been  accessory  to  this  insur- 
rection, either  by  writing  or  mutual  agreements 
to  oppose  the  act,  by  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  all  le^al  opposition  to  it.  Nothing  effectu- 
ally has  been  proposed,  either  to  prevent  or  quell 
the  tumult.  The  rest  of  the  provinces  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  to  a  positive  refusal  to  take  the 
stamps ;  and  threatening  those  who  shall  take 
them,  to  plunder  and  murder  them;  and  this  af-, 
'fair,  stands  in -all  the  provinces,  that  unless  the 
act,  from  its  own  nature,  enforce  itself,  nothing 
but  a  very  considerable  military  Ibroe  can  do  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  sir,  that  the  persons  who  for- 
merly trumpeted  forth  the  most  loudly  the  violent 
resqlutions  of  assemblies  ;  the  universal  insurrec- 
tions ;  thg  seizing  and  burning  the  stamped  pa- 
pers ;  the  forcing  stamp  officers  to  resign  their 
commissions  under  the  gallows ;  the  rifling  and 
pulling  down  of  the  houses  of  magistrates ;  and 
the  expulsion  from  their  country  of  all  who  dared 
to  write  or  speak  a  single  word  in  defense  of  the 
powers  of  Parliament — these  very  trumpeters  are 
now  the  men  that  represent  the  whole  as  a  mere 
trifle,  and  choose  to  date  all  the  disturbances 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  put  an 
end  to  them.  Hear  your  officers  abroad,  and  let 
them  refute  this  shameless  falsehood,  who,  in  all 
their  correspondence,  state  the  disturbances  as 
byping  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  from  the  taxes.  You  have  this  evidence 
in  your  own  archives ;  and  it  will  give  yOu  com- 
plete satisfaction,  if  you  arej  not  so  far  lost  to  all 
parliamentary  ideas  of  information  as  rather  to 
credit  the  lie  of  the  day  than  the- records  of  your 
own  House. 

Si^,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they 
are  forced  into  day  upon  one  point.  Bid  .ot  ■pring 
are  sure  to  burrow^  in  another;  but  fn>m opposition 
they  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  vrill  the  stamp  Act 
make  them  bolt  out  of  all  their  holes.  "''=" '"="''• 
Conscious  that  they  must  be  baffled,  when  they 
attribute  a  precedent  disturbance  to  a  subse- 
quent measure,  they  take  other  ground,  almost 
as  absurd,  but  very  common  in  modern  practice, 
and  very  wicked ;  which  is,  tq  attribute  the  ill 
effect  of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  to  dissuade  us  from  it. 
They  say  that  the  opposition  made  in  Parliament 
to  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  en- 
couraged the  Americans  to  their  resistance.  This 
has  even  formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular 
volume,  from  an  advocate  of  that  faction,  a  Doc- 
tor Tucker.  This  Doctor  tucker  is  already  a 
dean,  and  his  earnest  labors  in  this  vineyard  wUI, 
I  suppose,  raise  him  to  a  bishopric.  But  this  as- 
sertion, too,  just  like  the  rest,  is  false.  In  all  the 
papers  which  have  loaded  your  table ;  in  all  the 
vast  crowd  of  verbal  witnesses  that  appeared  at 
your  bar — witnesses  which  were  indiscriminate- 
ly produced  from  both  sides  of  the  House — not 
the  least  hint  of  such  a  cause  of  distiu'bance  has 
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ever  appeared.  As  to-the  fact  of  a  strenuous 
oppositioa  to  the  Stamp  Act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger 
in  your  gallery,  when  the  act  was  under  consid- 
eration. Far  from  any  thing  inflammatory,  I 
never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  House. 
No  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  re- 
member, spoke  against  th^  act,  a^nd  that  with 
great  reserve  and  remarkable  temper.  There 
was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  thai^ 
thirty-nine  or  forty.  In  the  House  df  Lords  I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate  or  divi- 
sion ?it  all.'  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest.  In 
fact,  the  affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little 
noise,  that  in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  na- 
ture of  what  you  were  doing.  The  opposition 
to  the  bill  ii)  England  liever  could  have  done 
this  mischief,  because  there  seai;cely  ever  was 
less  of  opposition  to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

Sir,  th^  agents  and  distributors  of  falsebogds 
Kor  from  the  have,  with  their  usual  industryj  cir- 
6™S°/"n.  culated  another  lie  of  the  same  na- 
""*■  ,  tui-e  of  the  former.  It  is  this,  that 
the  disturbances  arose  from  the  account  which 
had  been  received  in  America  of  the  change  irt 
the  ministry.  •  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  them- 
selves a  match  for  what  our  calumniators  choose 
to  qualify  by  the  name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as 
succeeded.  Feeble  in  one  sense  these  men  cer- 
tainly may  be  called;  for,  with  all  tl^eir  efforts, 
and  they  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  distempered  vigor  and  insane 
alacrity  with  which  you  are  rushing  to  your  ruin. 
But  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  falsity  of  this  cir- 
culation is,  like  the  rest,  demonstrated  by  indis- 
putable dates  and  i-ecorids. 

So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America, 
that  the  letters  of  your  governors,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  these  disturbances  long  after  they  had 
arrived  at  their  highest  pitch,  were  all  directed 
to  the  old  ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  the  secretary  of  state  corresponding 
with  the  colonies,  without  once  in  the  smallest 
degree  intimating  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
ministerial  revolution  whatsoever.  The  ministry 
was  not  changed  in  Englaind  until  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1765.  On  the  14th  of  the  preceding  June, 
Governor  Fauquier,  from  Virginia,  writes  thus, 
and  writes  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Halifalx :  "  Gov- 
ernment is  set  at  defiance,  not  having  strength 
enough  in  he^  hands  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  private,  distress 
which  every  man  feels,  increases  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  duties  laid  by  the  Stamp  Act,,^ 
which  breaks  out  and  shows  itself  upon  every  tri- 
fling occasion."  The  general  dissatisfaction  had 
produced  some  time  before,  that  is,'  on  the  29th  of 
May,  several  strong  public  resolves  agaiiist  the 
Stamp  Act ;  and  those  resolves  are  assigned  by 
Governor  Bernard  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrec- 
tions in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  his  letter  of  the 
15th  of  August,  still  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Hahfax;'  and  he  continued  to  address  such  ac- 
counts to  that  minister  quite  to  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.     Similar  accounts,  and 


of  as  late  a  date,  were  sent  from  other  govern- 
ors,  and  all  directed  to  Lord  Halifax.  Nobone 
of  these  letters  indicates  the  slightest  idea  of  a 
change,  either  known,  or  even  apprehended. 

■  Thus  are  blown  away  the  insect  race  of  court- 
ly falsehoods  !  thus  perish  the  miserable  inven- 
tions of  the  wretched  runners  for  a  ^wretched 
cause,  which  they  have  flyblown  into  every  weak 
and  rotten  part  of  the  country,  iq  vain  hopes  that 
when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  impor- 
tunate  buzzing  might  sound  something  like  the 
public^  voice  ! 
'  Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the 
state  of  America  before  the  repeal.  TUe  dimurbaii.  » 
Now  I  turn, to  the  honorable  gentle-  SdiaS'lirS 
man  who  so  stoutly  challenges- us  to  '"'"peai. 
tell  whether,  after  the  repeal,  the  provinces  were 
quiet  ?  This  is  coming  home  to  the  point.  HerS 
I  meet  him  directly,  and  answer  most  readily: 
They  were  quiet.  And  I,  in  my  'turn,  challenge 
him  to  prove  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  and  in 
what  numbers,  and  with  what  violence,  the  other 
laws  of  trade,  as  gentlemen  assert,  were  violate)! 
in  coElsequence  of  your  concession?  or  that  even 
your  other  revenue  laws  were  attacked  ?  But  I 
quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which  I  stand,  and 
where  1  might  leave  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
him.  I  walk  down  upon  the  open  plain,  and  un- 
dertake to  show  that  they  were  not  onlyjiuiet, 
but  showed  many  unequivocal  marks  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  gratitude.  And,  to  give  him  every 
advantage,  I  select  the  obnoxious  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  which  at  this  time  {but  without 
hearing  her)  is  so  heavily  a  culprit  before  Par- 
liaraent.w  I  will  select  their  proceedings  even 
under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation ;  for, 
a  little  imprudently,  I  must  say,  Governor  Ber- 
nard mixed  in  the  administration  of  the  lenitive 
of  the  repeal  no  small  acrimony  arising  from  mat- 
ters of  a  separate  nature.  Yet  see,  sir,  the  effect 
of  that  lenitive,  though  mixed  with  these  bitter 
ingredients;  and  how  this  rugged  people  can 
express  themselves  on  a  measure  of  concession ; 
"  If  it  is.  not  in  our  power,"  say  they,  in  their 
address  to  Governor  Bernard,  "  in  so  full  a  man- 
ner £is  will  be  expected,  to  show  our  respectful 
gratitude  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  make  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  return  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  ours ;  for  this  we  intend,  and  hope  we  shall  be 
able  fully  to  effect." 

Would  to  God  that  this  temper  had  been  cul- 
tivated, managed,  and  set  in  action !  Other  ef- 
fects than  those  which  we  have  since  felt  would 
have  resulted  from  it.  On  the  requisition  for 
compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  Trom  the 
violence  of  the  populaiie,  in  the  same  address 
they  say:  "The  recommendation  enjoined  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  letter,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  made  to  lis,  we  will  embrace  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  to  consider  and  act 
upon."  Thfey  did  consider ;  they  did  a<^  upon 
it.  They  obeyed  the  requisition.  Ifcndwthe 
mode  has  been  chicaned  upon ;  but  it  was  sub- 
stantially obeyed,  and  much  better  obeyed  than 
I  fear  the  parliamentary  requisition  of  this  «es-. 
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sion  will  be,  though  enforced  by  all  your  rigor, 
and  backed  with  all  your  power.  In  a  word, 
the  damages  of  popular  fury  were  compenskted 
by  legislative  gravity.  Almost  every  other  part 
of  America  in  various  ways^  dernonstrated  their 
gratitude.  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  so  sudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a  storm  is  vrith- 
out  parallel  in  history.  To  say  that  no  other 
disturbance  should  happen  from  any  other  cause, 
is  folly.  But,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  by  the 
judicious  sacrifice  of  one  law,  you  procured  aal 
acquiescence  in  all  that  remained.  After  this 
experience,  nobody  shall  persuade  me,  when  a 
whole 'people  are  concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity 
are  not  means  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honorable  gentleman  has  received 
a  fair  and  fall  answer  to  his  question. 
4  (4.)  I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your 
Fourth  Period,  policy^ — that  of  yov}r  repeal ;  and  the 
to  obSries'"'''  '^^'"f"  of  your  ancient  system,  and 
Townsend.uii.  your  ancicnt  tranquillity  and  oon- 
ham's  thiid  cord.  Bir,  this  period  was  not  as 
niuiBtiy.         j^jjg  ^  jj.  ^^^  happy.    Another  scene 

was  opened,  and  other  actors  appeared  on  the 
stage.  The  state,  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Chatham^— a  great  and  celebrated  name — a  name 
that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable 
in  every  other  on  the  globe.  It  may  be  truly 
called 

Claram  et  venerabile  nomen, 
G-entibas,  et  maltum  nostrae  quodproderat  urbi.^^ 
Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splen- 
did qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space 
he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than  all 
the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death, 
canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will 
not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct^ 
I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  be- 
trayed him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him'  with 
their  malevolence.  But  what  I  do  not  presume 
to  censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be 
governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I  speak 
with  the  freedom  of  history,  and,  I  hope,  without 
offense.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing 
from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our 
unhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general, 
led  him  into  measures  that  were  greatly  mis- 
chievous to  himself;  and,  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  perhaps,  fatal  to  his  country ;  measures, 
the  effects  of  which,  I  tim  afraid,  are  forever  in- 
curable. He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled  :  he  put  together  a  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  arid  whimsically  dove- 
tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece 
of  diversified  mosaic  j  such  a  tcsselated  pave- 
ment without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone, 

=^^  A  name  lUastrioua  and  revered  by  nations. 
And  rich  in  blessings  for  our  country's  good. 

The  passage  may  be  found  in  Lucan's  Pbarsalia, 
book  ix.,  v.  202,  and  forms  part  of  the  character  of 
Pompey,  as  put  by  the  poet  in  the  mouth  of  Cato.      I 


and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patriots  and  courtiers, 
king's  friends  and  Republicans,  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies  j  that 
it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly 
unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The 
colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same 
boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged 
to  ask,  "  Sir,  your  name  ?  Sir;  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me— Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thou- 
sand pardons;"  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  be- 
tween them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other 
in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they 
knew  riot  hovv,  pigging  together,  heads'  and 
poiirts;  in  the  same  trucWe-bed.'''  < 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  hav- 
ing put  so  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  enemies 
and  opposers  in  power,  the-  confusion  Was  sneb, 
that  his  owfi  principles  could  not  possibly  have 
any  effect  or  infliience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
If  ever  he  fell  into' a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  him  from  public  oareSj  principles 
directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to  predominate. 
When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  ac- 
complished his  scheme  of  administration,,  he  was 
no  longer  a  minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his 
whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart 
or  compass.  The  gentlemen,  his  particular 
friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  depart- 
ments of  ministry,  were  adinitted  to  seem  as  if 
.'they  acted  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  be- 
comes all  men,  and  with  a  oonfidenoe  in  him 
which  was  justified,  even  in  its  extravagance,  by 
his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in  any  instance, 
presunied  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  De- 
prived of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled 
about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven 
into  any  port ;  and  as  tho?e  who  joined  with  them 
in  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  op- 
posite to  his  opinions,  measures,  and  character, 
and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the 
set,  they  easily  prevailejl,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the 
vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his 
friends ;  and  instantly  they  turned  the  vessel 
wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it 
were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even 
long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his 
administration,  when  every  thing  was  publicly 
transacted,  and  with  great  parade,  in  his  name, 
they  made  an  act  declaring  it  highly  just  and 
e:^pedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For 
even  then,  sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was 
entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was 
in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  gl6ry,  on  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  lu- 
minary, and,  for  his  tour,  became  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. 

This  light,  too,  is  passed  and  set  forever.  You 
understand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 


"  Sapposed  to  allude  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
North,  and  Geofge  Cooke,  Esq.,  who  were  made 
joint  paymasters  in  the  summer  of  1766,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bookingham  administration. 
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Townsend,  officially  the  reproducer  of  this- fatal 
scheme,  whom  I  can  not  even  now  remember 
without  some  degree  of  sensibility..  In  truth, 
sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this 
House,  and  the  charm  of  every  society  which  he 
honored  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never 
arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man 
of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit,  and  (where  his 
passions  were  not  ooneerhed)  of  a  more  refined, 
exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had 
not  so  great  a  stock  as  some  have  had  who  flour- 
ished formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up, 
he  knew  better  1^  far,  than  any  man  I  ever  was 
aoquaiftted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a 
short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to 
illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skill- 
fully and  powerfiilly.  He  particularly  excelled 
ip  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  display  of  his 
subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither 
trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He 
hit  the  House  just  between  wind  and  water ;  and, 
not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or 
more  earnest  than  the  preconceived  opinions  and 
present  temper  of  his  hearers  required,  to  whom 
he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed 
exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  House ;  and  he 
seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to 
follow  it, 

I  beg  pardon,  sir,  if,  when  I  speak  of  this  and 
other  great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying 
something  of  their  characters.     In, this  eventful 
history  of  the  revolutions  of  Artierica,  the  charac- 
ters of  such  men  are  of  much  importance.     Great 
men  are  the  guide-posts  and  land-marks  in  the 
state.     The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the 
nation,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public  meas- 
ures.    It  would  be  an  invidious  thing  (most  for-, 
eign,  I  trust,  to  what  you  think  my  disposition) , 
to  remark  the  errors  into  which  the  authority  of 
great  names  has  brought  the  nation,  without  do- 
ing justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  quali- 
ties whence  that  authority  arose.     The  subject 
is  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  form  them-, 
selves  on  whatever  of  excellence  has  gone  before 
them.     There  are  many  young  members  in  the 
House  (such  of  late  has  been  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that  prodigy, 
Charles  Townsend,  nor,  of  course,  know  what  a 
ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  every  thing,  by 
the  violent  ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  fail- 
ings.   For  failings  he  had,  undoubtedly.    Many 
of  us  remember  them.     We  are  this  day  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  them.     But  he  had  no  failings 
which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cause — to  an 
ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion 
for  fame — t(,|>assion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all 
great  souls.    He  worshiped  that  goddess  where- 
soever she  appeared;  but  he  paid  his  particular 
devotions  to  her  in  her  favorite  habitation,  in  ber 
chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Commons.     Be- 
sides the  characters  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  observe,  that  this  House  has  a  collective  char- 
acter of  its  own,     That  character,  too,  however 


imperfect,  is  not  unamiable.  Like  all  great  pub- 
lic collections  of  men,  yon  possess  a  marked  love 
of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence:  of  vice.  But  among 
vices,  there  is  none  which  the  House  abhors  in  the 
same  degree  with  obstinacy.  Obstinacy,  sir,  is 
certainly  a  great  vice ;  and,  in  the  changeful 
state  of  political  affairs,  it  is  frequently  the  cause 
of^reat  niisohief.  It  happens,  however,  very  un- 
fortunately, that  almost  the.whole  line  of  the,great 
and  masculine  virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  mag- 
nanimity, fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are 
closely  allied  to  thisj  disagreeable  quality,  of 
which  you  have  so  just  an  abhorrence ;  and,  in 
their  excess,  all  these  virtues  very  easily  fall  into 
it.  He  who  paid  such  a  punctilious  attention  to 
all  your  feelings,  certainly  took  care  not  to  shook 
them  by  that  vice  whicli  is  the  most  disgustful 
to  you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most 
to  be  pleased,  betrayed  hjm  sometimes  into  the 
other  extreme.  He  had  votcfd,  and,  in  the  year 
1765,  bad  been  an  advocate  for  the  Stamp  Act. 
Things  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  were 
changed.  In  short,  the  Stamp  Act  began  to  be 
no  favorite  in  this  House.  He  therefore  attend- 
ed at  the  private  meeting  in  which  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  a  right  honorable  gentleman  were 
settled! — resolutions  leading  to  the  repeal.  The 
next  day  he  voted  for  that  repeal — and  he  would 
have  spoken  for  it,  too,  if  an  illness  (not,  as  was 
then  given  out,  a  political,  but,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  very  real  illness)  bad  not  prevented  it. 

The  very  next  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in 
as  bad  an  odor  in  this  House  as  the  Stamp  Act 
had  been  in  the  session  before.  To  conform  to 
the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  pre- 
vail mlostly  among  those  most  in  power,  he  de- 
clared, very  early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue 
must  be  had  out  of  America.  Instantly  he  was 
tied  down  to  his  engagements  by  some  who  had 
no  objections  to  such  Experiments,  when  made 
at  the  cost  of  persons  for  whom  they  had  no  par- 
ticular Regard."  The  whole  body  of  courtiers 
drove  him  onward.  sThey  always  talked  as  if 
the  King  stood  in  a  sort  of  humiliated  state  until 
something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 
..  Her^  this  extraordinary  man,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits. 
To  plesise  universally  was  the  object  of  his  life ; 
but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  love 
and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  men.  However, 
he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to 
the  partisans  of  American  revenue,  he  made  a 
preamble  stating  the  necessity  of  such  a  revenue. 
To  close  with  the  American  distinction,  this  rev- 
enue was  external,  or  port  duty ;  but  again,  to 
soften  it  to  the  other  party,  it  was  a  duty  of 
supply.  To  gratify  the  colonists,  it  was  laid  on 
British  manufactures;  to  satisfy  the  merchants 
of  Britain,  the  duty  was  trivial,  and,  except  that 
on  tea,  which  touched  only  the  devoted  East.In- 
dia  Company,  on  none  of  the  grand  objects  of 


'*  See  the  introduction  to  Lord  Chatham's  speech 
on  taxing  America,  p.  102,  where  the  circumstances 
of  this  engagement  are  stated. 
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commerce.  To  counterwork  the  American  con- 
traband, the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  a  shil- 
ling to  threepence.  But,  to  secure  the  favor  of 
those  who  would  tax  America,  the  scene  of  col- 
lection was  changed,  and,  with  the  rest,  it  was 
levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ? 
This  fine-spun  scheme  had  the  usual  fate  of  all 
exquisite  policy.  But  the  original  plan  of  the 
duties,  and  the  mode  of  expouting  that  plan,  both 
arose  singly  and  solely  mm  a  love  of  our  'ap- 
plause. He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House. 
He  never  thought,  did,  or  said  scay  thing- but  with 
a  view  to  you.  He  every  day  adapted  himself 
to  your  disposition,  and  adjusted  hirnself  before  it 
as  at  a  looking-glass.''* 

He  had  observed  (indeed,  it  could  not  escape 
him)  that  several  persons,  infinitely  his  inferiors 
in  all  respects,  had  fdrmerly  rendered  themselves 
considerable  in  this  House  by  one  method  alone. 
They  were  a  race  of  men  (Ihope  in  God  the  spe- 
cies is  extinct)  whoj  when  they  rose  in  their  place, 
no  man  living  could  divine,  from  any  known  adr 
herenoe  to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles, 
from  any  order  or  system  in  their  'politics,  or  from 
any  sequel  or  connection  in  their  ideas,  what  part 
they  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  this  uncertainty,  especially 
at  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all  par- 
lies on  such  men.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them, 
all  ears  open  to  hear  them.  E^ch  party  gaped, 
and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote,  almost  to 
the  end  of  their  speeches.  While  the  House 
hung  in  this  uncertainty,  now  the  hear-him's  rose 
from  this  side — now  they  rebellowed  from  the 
other ;  and  that  party  to  whom  they  fell  at  length 
from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  balance,  always 
received  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  for- 
tune of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be 
resisted  by  one  to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense 
withheld  gave  much  greater  pain  than  he  re- 
ceived delight  in  the  clouds  of  it  which  daily  rose 
about  him,  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of  innu- 
merable admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
tradictory honors,  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make 
those  agree  in  admiration  of  him  who  never 
agreed  in  any  thing  else. 

2s  Mr.  Burke  has  here  touched  with  great  tender- 
ness and  forbearance  on  the  peculiar  faults  of  Town- 
send.  Horace  Walpole  has  given  them  with  per- 
haps too  much  prominence  in  the  following  sketch; 
"  He  had  almost  every  great  talent  and  every  Uttle 
quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abilities,  and 
his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
had  any.  With  such  a  capacity,  he  must  have  been 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  perhaps  inferior  to 
no  man  in  any  age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  a  mod- 
erate proportion — in  short,  if  he  had  had  but  common 
truth,  common  sincerity,  common  honesty,  common 
modesty,  common  steadiness,  common  courage,  and 
common  sense."  Sir  Dennis  Le  Marchant  remarks 
in  a  note:  "This  portrait  has  the  broad  lines  of 
ti'uth,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  Mr. 
Burke's  splendid  and  affectionate  panegyric  (Speech 
on  American  Taxation) ;  and  yet,  who  Can  blame  the 
warmth  with  which  this  great  man  claims  admira- 
tion for  a  genius  which  in  some  points  resembled 
his  own  7" 


Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  subject 
of  this  day's  debate ;  from  u  disposition  which, 
after  making  an  American  revenue  to  please  one, 
repealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again  revived  it 
in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  catching  some 
thing  in  the  ideas  of  all. 

(4.)  The  revenue  act  of  1767  formed  the  fourth 
period  of  American  policy.  How  we  have  fared 
since  then ;  what  woeful  variety  of  schemes  have 
been  aldopted ;  what  enforcing  and  what  repeal- 
ing J  what  bullying  and  what  submitting ;  what 
doing  and  undoing ;  what  straining  and  what  re- 
laxing ;  what  assemblies  dissolved  for  not  obey- 
ing, and  called  again  without  obedience;  what 
troops  sent  out  to  quell  resistance,  and,  on  meet- 
ing that  resistance,  recalled  ;  what  shiftings,  and 
changes,  and  jumblings  of  all  kinds  of  men  at 
home^  which  left  no  possibility  of  order,  consist- 
ency, vigor,  or  even  so  much  as  a  decentunity  of 
color  in  any  one  public  measure — It  is  a  tedious, 
irksome  task.  My  duty  may  call  me  to  open  it 
out  some  other  time ;  on  a  former  occasion  I  tried 
your  temper  on  a  part  of  it ;"'  for  the  present  I 
shall  forbear. 

After  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your 
immediate  sitiiation  upon  the  question  ^j,„j,„jt„^ 
on  your  paper  is  at  length  brought  to  repeal  now  de. 
this.  You  have  an  act  of  Parliament, 
stating  that  "it  is  ea>pedient  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America."  By  a.  partial  repeal  you  annihi- 
lated the  greatest  part  of  that  revenue,  which 
this  preamble  declares  to  be  so  expedient.  You 
hav6  substituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it.  A 
secretary  of  state  has  disclaimed,  in  the  King's 
name,  all  thoughts  of  such  a  substitution  in  fu- 
ture. The  principle  of  this  disclaimer  goes  to 
what  has  been  left  as  well  as  what  has  been  re- 
pealed. The  tax  which  lingers  after  its  com- 
panions (under  a  preamble  declaring  an  Ameri- 
can revenue  expedient,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supporting  the  theory  ^  that  preamble)  mill 
tates  with  the  assurance. aiithentically  conveyed 
to  the  colonies,  and  is  an  exhaustless  source  of 
jealousy  and  animosity.  On  this  state,  which  I 
take  to  he  a  fair  one,  not  being  able  to  discern  any 
grounds  of  honor,  advantage,  peace,  or  power,  for 
adhering  either  to  the  act  or  to  the  preamble,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  question  which  leads  to  the  re- 
peal bf  both. 

If  you  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then  se 
cure  something  to  fight  for,  consistent  in  theory 
and  valuable  in  practice.  If  you  must  employ 
your  strength,  employ  it  to  uphold  you  in  some 
honorable  right  or  some  profitable  wrong.  If 
you  are  apprehensive  that  the  concession  i-ecom- 
mended  to  you,  though  proper,  should  be  a  means 
of  drawing  on  you  farther  but  unreasonable 
claims,  why  then  employ  your  force  in  support- 
ing that  reasonable  concession  against  those  un- 
reasonable demands.  You  will  employ  it  with 
more  grace,  with  better  effect,  and  with  great 
probable  concurrence  of  all  the  quiet  and  ration- 
al people  in  the  provinces,  who  are  now  united 


=«  By  moving  certain  resolutions  relative  to  the 
disturbances  in  America,  in  May,  1770. 
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with  and  hurried  away  by  the  violent ;  having, 
indeed,  different  dispositions,  but  a  common  inter- 
est. If  you  apprehend  that  on  a  concession  you 
shall  be  .punished  by  njptaphysical  process  to  the 
extreme  lines,  and  argued  out  of  your  whole  au- 
,  thority,  ray  advice  is  this  -:  When  you  have  recov- 
ered your  old,  your  strong,  your  tenable  position, 
then  face  about — stop  short — do  nothing  more — 
reason  not  at  all — oppose  the  ancient  policy  and 
practice  of  the  empire  as  a  rampart  against  the 
speculations  pf  innovators  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  manly,  and 
sure  ground.  On  this  solid  basis  fix  your,  ma- 
chines, and  they  will  draw  worlds  toward  you. 

Your  ministers,  in  their  own  and  his  Majesty's 
name,  have  already  adopted  the  American  dis- 
tinction of  internal  and  external  duties.  It  is  a 
distinction,  wbatevpr  merit  it  may  have,  that  was 
originally  moved  by  the  Americans  themselves ; 
and  I  think  they  will  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  are 
not  pushed  with  too  much  logic  and  too  little 
sense  in  all  the  consequences ;  That  is,  if  exter- 
nal taxation  be  understood  as  they  and  you  un- 
derstand it  when  you  please,  to  be,  not  a  distinc- 
tion of  geography,  but  of  policy ;  that  it  is  a  pow- 
er for  regulating  trade,  and  not  for  supporting  es- 
tablishments. The  distinction,  which  is  as  noth- 
ing with  regard  to  right,  is  of  most  weighty  con- 
sideration in  practice.  Recover  your  flld  ground 
euid  your  old  tranquillity.  Try  it.  I  am  persuad- 
ed the  Americans  wik  compromise  with  you. 
When  confidence  is  once  restored,  the  odious  and 
suspicious  svmmum  jus''''  will  perish  of  course. 
The  spirit  of  practicalfllity,  of  moderation,  and 
mutual  convenience,  will  never  eall  in  geometri- 
cal exactness  as  the  arbitrator  of  an  amicable 
settlement.  Consult  and  follow  your  experience. 
Let  not  the  long  story  with  which  I  have  exer- 
cised your  patience  prove  fruitless  to  your  inter- 
ests. •  *  " 

For  my  part,  I  ^should  choose  (if  I  could  have 
my  wish)  that  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  [Mr.  Fuller]  for  the  repeal  could  go 
to  America  without  the  attendance  of  the  pejnal 
bills.  Alone,  I  could  almost  answer  for  its  suc- 
cess. I  can  not  be  certain  of  its  reception  in  the 
bad  company  it  may  keep.  In  such  heteroge- 
neous assortments,  the  most  innocent  person  will 
lose  the  effect  of  his  innocency.  Though  you' 
should  send  out  this  angel  of  peace,  yet  you  are 
sending  out  a  destroying  angel  too ;  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  conflict  of  these  two 
adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  predominate  in 
the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say ;  iWhether  the 
lenient  measures  would  cause  American  passion 
to  'Subside,  or  the  severe  would  increase  its  fury. 
All  this' is  ^  the  hand  of  Providence.  Yet  now, 
even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the  prevailing  vir- 
tue and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity,  though 
working  in  darkness,  and  in  chaos,  in  the  rnidst 
of  all  this  unnatural  and  tniibid  combination.  I 
should  hope  it  might  produce  order  and  Jieauty 
in  the  end.  ' 

"  Referring  to  the  adage,  "  Sammum  jus  et  Bum- 
mainjuria!' — Kight,  when  pressed  to  an  extreme,  be- 
comes the  height  of  injastice. 


Let  us,  sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  be- 
fore we  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean 
to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a  product- 
ive revenue  from  thence  ?  Ifyou  do,  speak  out ; 
name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue ;  settle  its  quan- 
tity ;  define  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection  j 
and  then  fight,  when  yon  have  something  to  fight 
jfor.  If  you  murder,  rob !  If  you  kill,  take  pos- 
session ;  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen,  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical,  without  an.  object.  But 
ma^  better  counsels  guide  yon ! 

Again  and  again  revert  to  your  old  principles. 
Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  Leave  America,  if  she 
has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am 
not  here  gcling  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  nor 
attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not 
enter,  into  these  metaphysical  distinctipns.  I 
hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the*  Amer- 
icans as  they  ancientljf  stood,  and  these  distinc- 
tdons,  born  of  our  .unhappy  contest,  will  die  along 
with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  ances- 
tors, have  been  happy  under  that  system.  Let 
,the  memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that 
good  old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for- 
ever. Be  content  to  bind  America  by  laws  of 
trade^  you  have  always  done  it.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  binding  their  trade. ,  Do  not 
burden  them  with  taxes ;  you  were  ^ot  dsed  to 
do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  rea- 
son for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of 
states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools,  for  there  only  they  nfey  be  discussefl^ 
with  safety.  But  if,  intemperately,  unvrisely,  fa- 
tally, you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source 
of  government,  by  t^ging  subtle  deductions,  and 
consequences  odious  to  those  yoii  govern,  from 
the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When 
you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will  surely  turn  upon 
the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and  their  free- 
dom can  not  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face. 
Nobody  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth  all 
their  ability ;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up  and, 
tell  me  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Amer- 
icans have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they 
are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound  in  their  property 
and  industry  by  all  the  restraints  you  can  imag- 
ine on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  are  made 
pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 
without  the  least  share  in  granting  them  ?  When 
they  bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will 
you  bring  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited 
revenue  too  ?  The  Englishman  in  America  will 
feel  that  this  is  slavery — that  it  is  legal  slavery 
will  be  no  compensation  either  to  his  feelings  or 
his  understanding. 

A  noble  Lord  [Lord  Carmarthen],  who  spoke 
some  time  ago,  is  full  of  the  fire  of  ingenuous 
youth  I  and  when  he  has  modeled  the  ideas  of  a 
lively  imagination  by  farther  experience,  he  will 
be  an  ornament  to  his  country  in  either  House. 
He  has  said  that  the  Americans  are  our  children, 
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and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their  parent  ? 
He  says  that  if  they  are  not  free  in  their  present 
state,'  England  is  not  free,  because  Manchester, 
and  other  considerable  places,  are  not  represent- 
ed. So,  then,  because  some  towns  in  England  are 
not  represented,.^America  is  to  have  no  represent- 
ative at  all.  They  are  "  our  children ;"  but  when 
children  ask  for  bread,  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone. 
Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of  things,  and 
the  varioas  mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  govern- 
ment, or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being 
any  more  t^n'a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
right,  is  it  merefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  re- 
cede from  it  infinitely '?  When  this  child  of  ours 
wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect 
with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous  coun- 
tenance of  British  liberty,  are  we  to  turn  to  them 
the  shameful  parts  of  our  Constitution  ?  Are  we 
to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength — 
our  opprobrium  for  their  glory ;  and  the  slough 
of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off,  to, 
ser.ve  them  for  their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  ques- 
tion :  Will  they  be  content  in  such  a  state  of 
slavery  ?  If  not,  look  to  the  consequences.  Re- 
flect how  you  ought  to  govern  a  people  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are 
not.  Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields 
nothing  but  discontent,  disorder,  disobedience; 
and,  such  is  the  state  of  Araerioajthat,  after  wad- 
ing up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  only  end 
just  where  you  began  ;  that  is,  to  tax  where  no 
revenue  is  to  be  found  j  to — my  voice  fails  me ; 
my  inclination,  indeed,  carries  me  no  farther — all 
isj  confusion  beyond  it.  [Here  Mr.  Burke  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  stop  for  a  short  time,  aft- 
er which  he  proceeded :] 

Well,  sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and,  before 
I  sit  down,  I  must  say  something  to  another  point 
with  which  gentlemen  urge  us :  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  Declaratory  Act,  asserting  the  en- 
tireness  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  we 
abandon  the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part,  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  in 
Decbratery  Act  that  act  cxactly  in  the  manner  in 
raprai'of  thi  Tra  which  I  viewed  them  on  its  very  first 
•*'='•  proposition,  and  which  I  have  often 

-  taken  the  liberty,  with  great  humility,  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  I  look,  I  say,  on  the  imperial  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the  col- 
onists ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be 
just  the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head 
of  her  extensive  empire  in  two  capacities  :  one 
as  the  local  Legislature  of  this  island,  providing 
for  all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no 
other  instrument  than  the  executive  power.  The 
other,  and,  I  think,  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I 
call  her  imperial  character,  in  which,  as  from  the 
throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  sever- 
al inferior  Legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls 
them  all  without  annihilating  any.  As  all  these 
provincial  Legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  to 
each  other,  they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to 
her;  else  they  can  neither  preserve  mutual 
peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effect- 


ually afford  mutual  assistance.  ,  It  is  necessary 
to  coerce  the  negligent,  to  restrain  the  violent, 
and  to  aid  the  weak  and  deficient  by  the  over- 
ruling plenitude  of  her  power.  She  is  never  to 
intrude  into  the  place  of  others  while  they  are 
equal  to  the  common  ends  of  their  institution, 
But,  in  order  to  enable  Parliament  to  answer  all 
these  ends  of  provident  and  beneficent  superin- 
tendency  her  powers  must  be  boundless.  The 
gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of'Parliament 
limited,  may  please  themselves  to  talk  of  requi- 
sitions. But  suppose  the  requisitions  are  not 
obeyed.  What!  shall  there  be  no  reserved 
power  in  the  empire  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  may  weaken,  divide,  and  dis.sipate  the 
whole  ?  We  are  engaged  in  war  ;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  contrib- 
ute ;  some  would  do  it — I  think  most  would 
cheerfully  furnish  whatever '  is  demanded ;  one 
or  two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  them- 
selves, let  the  stress  of  the  draught  lie  on  the 
others  :  surely  it  is  proper  that  some  authority 
might  legally  say,  "  Tax  yourselves  for  the 
common  supply,  or  Parliament  will  do  it  for 
you."  This  backwardness  was,  as  I  am  told, 
actually  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  short 
time  toward  the  beginning  ofthe  last  war,  ow- 
ing to  some  internal  ((diissensions  i^  the  colony. 
But,  whether  the  fact  were  so  or  otherwise,  the 
case  is  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a  compe- 
tent sovereign  power.  But  then  this  ought  to 
be  no  ori^ary  power,  nor  ever  used  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  have 
said  at  various  times  that  I  consider  the  power 
of  taxing  in  Parliament  as  an  instrument  of  em- 
pire, and  not  as  a  means  of  supply. 

Such,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
British  empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  consti- 
tution of  Britain ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  think 
subordination  and  liberty  may  be  sufficiently  rec- 
onciled through  the  whole ;  whether  to  serve  a 
refining  speoulatist  or  a  fefctibus  demagogue,  I 
know  not ;  but  enough,  surely,  for  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  man. 

Sir,  while  we  held  this  happy  course,  we  drew 
more  from  the  colonies  than  all  the  impotent  vi- 
olence of  despotism  ever  could  extort  from  them. 
We  did  this  abundantly  in  the  last  war.  It  has 
never  been  once  denied ;  and  what  reason  have 
we  to  imagine  that  the  colonies  'would  not  have 
proceeded  in  supplying  government  as  liberally, 
if  you  had  not  stepped  in  and  hindered  them  from 
contrilmting,  by  interrupting  the  channel  in  which 
their  liberality  flowed  with  so  strong  a  course ; 
by  attempting  to  take,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
to  receive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  Hol- 
land has  loaded  itself  with  ten  times  the  imposi- 
tions which  it  revolted  from  Spain  rather  than 
submit  to.  He  says  true.  Tyranny  is  a  poor 
provider.  It  knows  neither  how  to  accumulate 
nor  how  to  extract. 

I  charge,  therefore,  to  this  new  and  Unfortunate 
system,  the  loss  not  only  of  peace,  of  union,  and 
of  commerce,  but  even  of  revenue,  which  its 
friends  are  contending  for.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  we  have  lost  at  least  a  million  of  free  grants 
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since  the  peace.  I  think  we  have  lost  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  that  those  who  look  for  a  rev- 
enue from  the  provinces,  never  could  have  pur- 
sued, even  in  that  li|ht,  a  course  more  directly 
repugnant  to  their  purposes. 

Now,  sir,  I  trust  I  have  shown,  first,  on  that 
narrow  ground  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
measured,  that  you  are  like  to  lose  nothing  by 
cb'niplying  with  the  motion  except  what  you  have 
lost  already.  I  have  shown  afterward,  t^at  in 
time  of  peace  you  flourished  in  commerce,  and 
when  war  required  it,  had  sufficient  aid  from  the 
colonies,  while  you  pursued  your  ancient  policy  ; 
that  you  threw  every  thing  into  confusion  when 
you  made  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  that  you  restored 
every  thing  to  peace  aijd  'd?der  when  you  re- 
pealed it.  I  have  showitthat  the  revival  of  the 
system  of  taxation  has  produced  the  very  worst 
effects ;  and  that  the  partial  repeal  has  produced, 
not  partial  good,  but  universal  evil.  Let  these 
considerations,  founded  on  facts,  not  one  of  which 
can  be  denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by 
the  road  of  our  experience. 

I  can  not,  as  I  hs^ve  said,  answer  for  mixed 
measures;  but  surely  this  mixture  of  lenity 
would  give  the  whole  a  better  chance  of  success. 
When  you  once  regain  confidence,  the  way  will 
be  clear  before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce  the 
Act  of  Navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
You  will  yourselves  open  it  where  it  ought  s(jll 
farther  to  be  opened.  Proceed  in  what  you  do, 
whatever  you  do,  from-policy,  and  not jrom  ran- 
cor. Let  us  act  like  men,  let  us  act  like  states- 
men. Let  us  hold  some  sort  of  consistent  con- 
duct. It  is  agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be 
had  in  America.  If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get 
rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
serious  even  to  sadness.  J  have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I  sat, 
in  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  [Lord  North] 
will,  as  usual,  probably  attribute  the  part  taken 
by  me  and  my  friends  in  this  business  to  a  de- 
sire of  getting  his  pTaces.  Let  him  enjoy  this 
happy  and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived  him  of 
it,  I  should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all 
his  argument.  But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt 
of  all  his  wit,  and,  indeed,  blows  much  heavier, 
than  stand  answerable  to  God  for  embracing  a 
system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  very_J)est  and  fairest  of  his  works.  But  I 
know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble 
Lord,  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that 
the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment. 
My  excellent  and  honorable  friend  under  me  on 
the  floor  [Mr.  Dowdeswell]  has  trod  that  road 
with  great  toil  for  upward  of  twenty  years  to- 
gether. He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble  Lord's 
destination.  However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy 
friend  are  those  I  have  ever  wished  to  fojlow, 
because  I  know  they  lead  to  honor.  Long  may 
we  tread  the  same  road  together,  whoever  may 
accompany  us,  or  whoever  may  laugh  at  us  on 
our  journey.  I  honestly  and  solemnly  declare, 
I  have  in  all  seasons  adhered  to  the  system  of 
1766,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  think  it 


laid  deep  in  your  truest  interests ;  and  that,  by 
limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes  on  the  firmest  foun- 
dations a  real,  consistent,  well-grounded  author- 
ity in  Parliament.  Until  you  come  back  to  that 
system,  there  will  be  no  peace  for  England. 

Mr.  Burke's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote 
of  182  to  49.  The  ministry  were  bent  on  vio- 
lent measures,  and  the  act  for  quartering  troops 
in  Boston  was  peissed  about  a  month  after. 

The  name  of  Lord  North  occurs  so  often  In 
this  speech  and  in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  that 
the  reader  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  notice  of 
his  life  and  character.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Guilford,^  and  was  born  in  1732. 
Having  completed  his  ejlucation  at  Oxford,  and 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent,  he  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1754,  and  in  1759 
was  brought  into  oflice  by  Lord  Chatham  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  This  ofiice  he 
continued  to  hold  during  Lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  it  was  made  head  of  the 
board  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who  could  always  rely 
on  him  as  a  determined  advocate  of  American 
taxation.  He  was  thrown  out  of  office  in  1766, 
when  Lord  Rockingham  eame  into  power ;  but 
the  next  year  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
by  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  third  administration,  so 
graphically  described  in  this  speech.  In  1767 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  when  the  latter  resign- 
ed in  1770,  took  his  place  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  prime  minbter.  The  King  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  Lord  North  for  thus  saving 
him  tlie  necessity  «f  going  back  to  the  Whigs 
under  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham; 
and  Lord  North,  on  his  part,  yielded  implicitly  to 
the  King's  wishes,  and  carried  on  the  war  long 
after  he  was  convinced  that  the  contest  was  hope- 
less. At  the  end  of  twelve  years  he  was  defeat- 
ed on  this  subject  in  the  Jlouse  of  Commons,  and, 
although  urged  by  the  King  to  persevere,  he  re- 
signed his  office  on  the  19th  of  March,  1782. 
Within  a  year  from  this  time  be  formed  his  co- 
alition with  Mr.  Fox,  and  came  again  into  power 
as  joint  Secretary  of  State  with  his  old  opponent. 
They  were  dismissed,  however,  within  less  than 
nine  months,  and  from  this  time  Lord  North  held 
no  responsible  office  under  government. 

As  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  showed 
much  more  talent  than  his  early  opponents,  es- 
pecially Junius,  supposed. him  to  possess.  He 
never  rose  into  high  eloquence,  but  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  managing  the  House.  He  had  ex- 
traordinaty  tact,  perfect  self-command,  and  m- 
flexible  courage.  To  these  was  added  a  great 
fund  of  wit,  which  he  used  with  much  efleot  iii 
allaying  the  violence  of  debate,  when  rendered 
almost  savage,  as  it  was  at  times,  by  the  impet- 
uous attacks  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  other  opponents. 
Often,  when  assailed  with  the  bitterest  invectives, 
threatened  with  impeachment,  or  held  out  as  a 
fit  object  of  popular  violence,  he  would  rise  at  the 
close  of  a  debate  and  turn  the  laugh  on  his  oppo- 
nents by  his  good-humored  pleasantry,  while  he 
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fnrnished  the  ministerial  benches  with  plausible 
reasons,  at  least,  for  carrying  him  through  by  their 
votes.  He  sometimes  refreshed  himself  with  a 
nap  during  these  attacks ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  orator,  who  had  been  threatening  him 
with  the  block  for  his  crimes,  poured  out  an  invect- 
ive against  him  for  being  able  to  slumber  over  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  Lord  North  rose  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  cruel  that  he  should  be  denied  a 
privilege  always  granted  to  criminals,  that  of  a 
good  night's  rest  before  going  to  execution. 
After  his  union  with  Mr.  Fox,  when  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, who  harped  continually  on  the  si^bject,  said 
"  he  wished  he  could  see  a  starling  perched  on 
the  right  elbow  of  the  speaker's  chair,  to  repeat 
incessantly  to  the  Treasury  Bench  '  disgraceful, 
shameless  Coalition,'  "  Lord  North  suggested  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  have  the  honor- 
able gentleman  himself  perform  the  service,  as 
deputy  to  the  starling.  In  one  instance,  when 
the  worst  possible  spim  prevailed  in  the  House, 
arising  out  of  an  attack  made  by  Colonel  Fuller- 
ton  on  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr..  Adam  on  Mr. 
Fox  (leading  to  a  duel  in  the  latter  case).  Lord 


North  attempted  to  allay  the  feeling,  and  check 
the  prevailing,  disposition  to  take  oflense  at  what 
was  said  in  debate.  He  referred  to  the  attacks 
on  himself,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  treat  them.  "  A  gentleman,"  he 
remarked,  "  spoke  of  me  some  time  ago  as  that, 
thing  called  a  minister.  Now,"  said  he,  looking 
down  at  his  large,  round  form,  and  patting  his 
side,  "  I  certainly  am  a  thing  :  the  member,  when 
he  called  me  so,  said,  what  was  true.  I  can  not, 
therefore,  be  angry  with  him.  And  when  he 
spoke  of  me  as  the  thing  called  a  minister,  he 
called  me  that  which  of  all  things  he  wished  to 
be  himself,  and  therefore  I  took  it  as  a  compli- 
ment." In  private  life,  Lord  North  was  beloved 
by  all ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  at- 
tacks to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  probably  true,  as  Charles  Butler 
remarks,  that  "  among  all  his  political  adversa- 
ries he  had  not  a  single  enemy."  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1790,  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Guilford,  and  died  about  two  years  after, 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 


SPEECH 


OF  MR.  BURKE  ON  MOVING  HIS  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  CONCILIATION  WITH  AMERICA,  DELIVERED  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  23, 1775. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  speech  was  occaBioned  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  policy  which  occurred  so  often  in  Lord 
North's  treatment  of  the  colonies. 

In  the  midst  of  violent  measures,  and  at  the  moment  when  bills  were  before  Parliament  for  extinguish- 
ing the  entire  trade  of  America,  he  came  forward,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  nearest  friends,  with  a  plan 
for  conciliation  I  It  was  in  substance  this,  that,  whenever  a  colony,  in  addition  to  providing  for  its  own 
government,  should  raise  a  fair  proportion  for  the  common  defense,  and  place  this  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament,  that  colony  should  be  exempted  from  all  farther  taxation,  except  such  duties  as  might  be  nec- 
essary for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  This  was  obviously  an  insidious  scheme  for  sowing  dissension 
among  the  Americans.  Lord  North's  design  was  to  open  the  way  for  treating  sepcn-aiely  with  the  differ- 
ent provinces.  He  could  thus  favor  the  loyal  and  burden  the  disaffected.  He  could  airay  them  against 
each  other  by  creating  hostile  interests ;  and  thus  taking  them  in  detail,  he  could  reduce  them  all  to  com- 
plete subjection.  There  was  cunning  in  the  scheme,  but  it  proceeded  on  a  false  estimate  of  American 
character.  It  sprung  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  colonies  in  resisting  the  mother 
country;  and  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pre- 
ceding speech,  on  "  the  mischief  of  not  having  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of  great  affairs." 

While  Mr.  Burke  saw  through  this  scheme,  he  thought  it  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for  bringing 
forward  a  plan  of  conciliation  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  adopted,  might  at 
least  put  the  ministry  wholly  in  the  wrong.  The  idea  of  conciliating,  and  even  of  conceding,  before  Amer- 
ica had  submitted,  was  certainly  admissible,  for  the  minister  himself  had  founded  his  scheme  upon  it. 
Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  proposed  "  to  admit  the  Americans  to  an  equal  interest  in  the  British  Constitution, 
and  place  iliem  at  once  on  the  footing  of  other  Englishmen."  In  urging  this  measure,  he  discusses  two 
questions : 

1st.  "Ought  we  to  concede?"  and  if  so,  ^ 

2dly.  "  What  should  the  concession  bef" 

In  considering  the  first  question,  he  enters  minutely,  and  with  surprising  accuracy  of  detail,  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  colonies,  (1.)  their  population,  (2.)  commerce,  (3.)  agriculture,  and  (4.)  fisheries.  He  shows  that 
force  is  an  improper  and  inadequate  instrument  for  holding  such  a  people  in  subjection  to  the  mother  coun- 
try;  especially  considering  their  spirit  of  liberty,  which  he  traces  to  (1.)  their  descent,  (2.)  their  forms  of 
government,  (3.)  the  religious  principles  of  the  North,  (4.)  the  social  institutions  of  the  South,  (5.)  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  education,  and  (6.)  their  remoteness  from  Great  Britain.  He  concludes  this  head  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  vain  to  think  either  (1  •)  of  extinguishing  this  spirit  by  removing  the  causes  mentioned  above 
(since  this  is  plainly  impossible),  or  (2.)  of  putting  it  down  by  proceeding  agamst  it  as  criminal.    Ha 
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comes,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  propitiated ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Bngland  must  eon- 
cede.    He  noXv  considers, 

Sdly.  "  What  should  the  concession  be  V 

He  remarks  that  it  must  obviously  relate  to  taxation,  since  this  was  the  origin  of  the  contest ;  and  then 
appeals  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  was  early  Allowed  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  of  Wales,  Chester, 
and  Durham,  which  were  admitted  to  a  representation  in  the  Parliament  of  England.  Afkerobviating  ob- 
jections, and  exposing  the  evils  of  Lord  North's  scheme,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Americans 
ought  (as  in  the  cases  adducedi)  to  be  admitted  to  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Englishmen,  that  of  "  giving 
and  granting,"  through  their  own  Legislatures,  whatever  they  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Crown;  and  not 
be  subjected  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  He  there- 
foi*e  offers  six  main  resolutions  asserting  these  principles,  and  three  subordinate  ones  for  rescinding  the 
penal  statutes  against  America,  thus  carrying  the  plan  of  conciliation  into  full  effect. 

After  the, sketch  here  given,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  speech  is  distinguished  for  the  felic- 
itous selection  of  its  topics ;  the  lucid  order  in  which  they  are  arranged ;  their  close  connection ;  the  ease 
with  which  one  thought  grows  out  of  another  in  a  regular  and  progressive  series  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  to  a  single  pqiut,  with  all  the  force  and  completeness  of  a  moral  demonstration.  The  argument 
throughout  is  founded  on  facts ;  and  yet  never  was  there  a  speech  which  had  less  the  character  of  a  mere 
"  matter  of  fact"  production  than  the  one  before  us.  The  outline  just  given  is  iilled  up  with  thoughts 
fresh  from  a  mind  teeming  with  original  and  profound  reflections  on  the  science  of  government  and  the 
nature  of  man.  There  are  more  passages  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  BurMI  speecljes,  which  have 
been  admired  and  quoted  for  the  richness  of  their  imagery,  or  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  descriptions. 
The  language  was  evidently  elaborated  with  great  care ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced  it 
"the  most  faultless  of  Mr.  Burke's  productions." 


SPE  E 

I  HOPK,  sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  the  chair,  your  good  nature  will  incline  you  to 
some  degree  of  indulgence  toward  human  frailly.' 
You  will  not  think  it  nnpatnral  that  those  who 
have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  enga- 
ges their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  somewhat  in- 
clined to  superstition.  As  I  pame  into  the  House 
full  of  anxiety  about  the  event  of  my  motion,  I 
found,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  grand  pe- 
nal bill,  by  which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the 
trade  and  sustenance  of  America,  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  us  from  the  other  House.^  I  do  con- 
fess, I  could  not  help  looking  on  this  event  as  a 
fortunate  omen.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  prov- 
idential favor,  by  which  we  are  put  once  more  in 
possession  of  our  deliberative  capacity,  upon  a 
business  so  very  questionable  in  its  nature,  so 
very  uncertain  in  its  issue.     By  the  return  of  this 


1  There  is  too  much  that  is  fanc^id  in  some  parts 
of  this  exordium.  A  man  who  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  subject  would  not  talk  thus  about  himself,  or 
about  "  the  austerity  of  the  chair,"  "  indulgence  to- 
ward human  frailty,"  being  "inclined  to  supersti- 
tion," "a  fortunate  omen,"  "a  superior  warning 
voice,"  &c.  It  was  this  that  made  Mr.  Hazlitt  say, 
"Most  of  his  speeches  have  a'  sort  of  parliamentary 
preamble  to  them:  there  is  an  air  of  aHected  mod- 
esty, and  ostentatious  trifling  in  them:  he  seems 
fond  of  coqueting  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
is  perpetually  calling  the  speaker  out  to  dance  a 
minuet  with  him  before  he  begins."  This  is  strongly 
stated,  but  it  shows  a  fault  in  Mr.  Burke,  which  was 
often  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries.  Hazlitt  at- 
tributes it  to  his  having  been  "raised  into  public 
life :  he  was  prouder  of  his  new  dignity  than  be- 
came so  great  a  man."  Perhaps  a  truer  solution  is, 
that  Mr.  Burke's  faijey  too  often  outi-an  his  judgment, 
which  was  certainly  the  occasion  of  most  of  his  er- 
rors in  composition. 

"  An  act  interdicting  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  all 
the  New  England  cobnies. 


CH,  &c. 

bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for- 
ever, we  are,  at  this  very  instant,  nearly  as  free 
to  choose  a  plan  for  our  American  government, 
as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  If, 
sir,  we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we  are 
not  at  all  embarrassed  (unless  we  please  to  make 
ourselves  so)  by  any  incongruous  mixture  of  co- 
ercion and  restraint.  We  are  therefore  called 
upon,  as  it  were  by  a  superior  warning  voice, 
again  to  attend  to  America;  to  attend  to  the 
whole  of  it  together ;  and  to  review  the  subject 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject,  or  there  is  none 
so  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  When  'ri"  wbiect  om 
I  first  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  tematic  views. 
House,  the  affairs  of  that  continent  pressed  them- 
selves upon  us  as  the  most  important  and  most 
delicate  object  of  parliamentary  attention.  My 
little  share  in  this  great  deliberation  oppressed 
me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker  in  a  very  high 
trust ;  and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to  rely  on 
the  strength  of  ray  natural  abilities  for  the  prop- 
er execution  of  that  trust,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
more  than  common  pains  to  instruct  myself  in  ev- 
ery thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I  was  not 
less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed 
ideas  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  British 
empire.  Something  of  this  sort  seemed  to  be  in- 
dispensable, in  order,  amid  so  vast  a  fluctuation  of 
passions  and  opinions,  to  concenter  my  thoughts ; 
to  ballast  ray  conduct ;  to  preserve  me  from  be-  ' 
ing  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fashionable 
doctrine.  I  really  did  not  think  it  safe,  or  man-  ; 
ly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek  upon  every  % 
fresh  mail  which  should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  ray- 
self  in  perfect  concurrence  with  a  large  majority 
in  this  House.'     Bowing  under  that  high  author- 


'  This  was  in  1766,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Rockj^^am  administration. 
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ity,  and  penetrated  with  the  sharpness  and 
strength  of  that  early  impression,  I  have  contin- 
ued ever  since  in  ray  original  sentiments  without 
the  least  deviation.  Whether  this  be  owing  to 
an  obstinate  perseverance  in  error,  or  to  a  relig- 
ions adherence  to  what  appears  to  me  tmth  and 
reason,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of 
objects,  made,  during,  this  interval,  more  frequent 
changes  in  their  sentiment  and  their  conduct  than 
could  be  justified  in  a  particular  person  upon  the 
contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
though  I  do  not  hazard  any  thing  apprtaohing 
to  a  censure  on  the  motives  of  former  Parliaments 
to  all  those  alterations,  one  fact  is  undoubted — 
that  under  them  the  state  of  America  has  been 
kept  in  continual  agitation.  Every  thing  admin- 
istered as  remedy  to  Ihe  public  complaint,  if  it 
did  not  produce,  was  at  least  followed  by,  a 
heightening  of  the  distemper ;  until,  by  a  variety 
of  experiments,  that  important  country  has  been 
brought  into  her  present  situation — a  situation 
which  I  will  not  miscall,  which  I  dare  not  name, 
which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  comprehend  in  the 
terms  of  any  description. 

In  this  posture,  sir,  things  stood  at  the  begin- 
„   „   ,    .    .    ning  of  the  session.    About  that  time, 

Mr.  Barko  imi.  B  t^    ,,      i 

tod  to  come  for-  a  worthy  member  [Mr.  Kose  t  ullerj 
""  of  great  parliamentary  experience, 

who,  in  the  year  1 766,  filled  the  chair  of  the  Amer- 
ican committee  iiyith  much  ability,  took  me  aside, 
and,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  politics, 
told  me,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
our  form^ii  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  House 
would  befrto  longer  tolerated.  That  the  public 
tribunal  (never  too  indulgent  to  a  long  and  un- 
successful Opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our 
conduct  with  unusual  severity.  That  the  very 
vicissitudes  and  shiftings  of  ministerial  measures, 
instead  of  oonsicting  their  authors  of  inconstancy 
and  want  of  system,  would  be  taken  as  an  occa- 
sion of  charging  us  with  a  predetermined  discon- 
tent, which  nothing  could  satisfy ;  while  we  ac- 
cused every  measure  of  vigor  as  cruel,  and  ev- 
ery proposal  of  lenity  as  weak  and  irresolute. 
The  public,  he  said,  would  not  have  patience  to 
see  us  play  the  game  out  with  our  adversaries : 
we  must  produce  our  hand.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  who  for  many  years  had  been 
active  in  such  afiairs,  should  show  that  they  had 
formed  some  clear  and  decided  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  colony  government,  and  were  capable 
of  drawing  out  something  like  a  platform  of  the 
ground  which  might  be  laid  for  future  and  per- 
manent tranquillity. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  honorably  friend 
Heiiictiince  represented,  but  I  felt  my  situatjoB  too. 
to  do  BO.  jjig  applicaticn  might  have  been  made 
with  far  greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentle- 
men. No  man  was,  indeed,  ever  better  disposed 
or  worse  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
myself.  Though  I  gave  so  far  into  his  opinion 
that  I  immediately  threw  my  thoughts  into  a 
sort  of  parliamentary  form,  I  was  by  no  means 
equally  ready  to  produce  them.  It  generally 
argues  some  degree  of  natural  impotence  of 


mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  hazard  plans  of  government,  except  from  a 
seat  of  authority.  Propositions  are  made,  not 
only  ineffectually,  tut  somewhat  disreputably, 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  properly  dis- 
posed for  their  reception ;  and,  for  my  part,  1 
am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule — not  absolutely  a 
candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
paper  government,  nor  of  any  politics  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  exe- 
cution. But  when  I  saw  that  anger  and  vio- 
lence prevailed  every  day  more  and  more,  and 
that  things  were  hastehing'toward  an  incurable 
alienation  of  our  colonies,  I  confess  my  caution 
gave  vvay.  I  felt  this,  as  one  of  those  few  mo- 
ments in  which  decorum  yields  to  a  higher  duty. 
Public  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveler,  and  there 
are  occasions  when  any,  even  the  slightest, 
chance  of  doing  good,  innst  be  laid  hold  on,  even 
by  the  most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the 
attempt,  an  undertaJcing  that  would  ennoble  the 
flights  of  the  l^ighest  genius,  and  obtain  pardon 
for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding. 
Struggling"  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by 
-degrees  I  felt  myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at 
length,  some  confidence  from  what  in  other  cir- 
cumstances usually  produces  timidity.  I  grew 
less  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  insig- 
nificance. For,  judging  of  what  you  are  by  what 
you  ought  to  be,  I  persuaded  myself  that  you 
would  not  reject  a  reasonable  proposition  be- 
<!ause  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  recom- 
mend it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  des- 
titute of  all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adven- 
titious, I  was  very  sure  that  if  my  proposition 
were  /utile  or  dangerous — if  it  were  wea,kly 
conceived  or  improperly  timed,  there  was  noth- 
ing exterior  to  it  ofpower  to  awe,  dazzle^jjr  de- 
ludejyou.  You  will  see  it  just  as  it  is,^and  you 
will  treat  it  just  as  it  deserves. 

The  PKoposiTioN  is  peace.  Not  peace  through 
the  medium  of  war ;  not  peace  to  be  hunt-  The  thine 
ed  through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  p'TM'* 
endless  negotiations ;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
universal  discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the 
juridical  determination  of  perplexing  questions, 
or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy  boundaries 
of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace, 
sought  in  its  natural  course  and  its  ordinary 
haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific.  I  propose, 
by  removing  the  ground  of  the  diflerence,  and  by 
restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
the  colonies  in  the  mother  country,  to  give  per- 
manent satisfaction  to  your  people ;  and,  far 
from  a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord,  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the 
bond  of  the  very  same  interest,  which  reconciles 
them  to  British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be 
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so  as  long  as  the  world  endures.     PlaJn_good 
intentiDiL.which  is  as  easily_dUcovered  at  the 


_-ilY  . 

(let  me"  say)  orin6~mean  force  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  mankind.  Genuine  simplicity  of,  heart 
is  a  healing  and  cementing  principle.  My  plan, 
therefore,  being  formed  upon  the  most  simple 
grouhds  imaginable,  may  disappoint  some  peo- 
ple When  they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  pruriency  of  curious  ears. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and  captivating  in 
it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendor  of  the  project 
which  has  b?en  lately  laid  upon  your  table  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon''  [Lord  North]. 
It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squab- 
bling colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  inter- 
position of  your  mace  at  every  instant  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them.  It  does  not  institute  a 
magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivated 
provinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding 
against  each  other,  until  you  knock  down  the 
■nammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  pay- 
ments beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to 
equalize  and  settle. 

The  plan  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest 
Tiieptanjua-  derives,  however,  one  great  advantage 
North'Jp?oj!  f™™  *8  proposition  and  registry  of 
«"■  that  noble  Lord's  project.     The  idea 

of  conciliation  is  admissible.  First,  the  House,  in 
accepting  the  resolution  moved  by  the  nohle  Lord, 
has  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  front 
of  our  address,^  notwithstanding  our  heavy  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
precluded  from  all  ideas  of  free  grace  and  bounty. 

The  House  has  gone  farther ;  it  has  declared 
conciliation  a3tnissible,  previous  to  any  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  America.     It  has  even  shot  a 


4  That  vphen  the  governor,  coancil,  or  Assembly,  or 
General  Court  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  or 
colonies  in  America,  shall  propose  to  make  provision, 
according  to  the  condition,  circumstances,  and  situa- 
tion of  such  province  or  colony,  for  contributing  their 
proportion  to  the  common  defense  (such  proportion  to 
be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Court  or 
General  Assembly  of  such  province  or  colony,  and 
disposable  by  Parliament),  and  shall  engage  to  make 
provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  gosiemment 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  such  province  or 
colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  his  Majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made 
accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such  province 
or  colony,  to  Ipvy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to 
impose  any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except 
such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  continue  to 
levy  or  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce :  the 
net  produce  of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  such  province  or  colony  re- 
spectively.— Resolution  moved  by  Lord  North  in 
the  committee,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  S7th 
February,  1775. 

°  The  ministiy  had  previously  procured  the  pass- 
ing of  an  address  to  the  King,  declaring  that  a  re- 
bellion existed  in  Massachusetts ;  requesting  his 
Majesty  to  take  effectual  means  for  its  suppression ; 
tod  pledging  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Parliament 
in  whatever  measures  he  might  adopt  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


good  deal  beyond  that  mark,  and  has  admitted 
that  the  complaints  of  our  former  mode  of  exert- 
ing the  right  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  un- 
founded. That  right,  thus  exerted,  is  allowed 
to  have  had  something  reprehensible  in  it,  some- 
thing unwise,  or  something  grievous ;  since,  in 
the  midst  of  our  heat  and  resentment,  we,  of  our- 
selves, have  proposed  a  capital  alteration,  and, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  what  seemed  so  very  ex- 
ceptionable, have  instituted  a  mode  that  is  alto- 
gether new;  one  that  is,  indeed,  wholly  alien 
from  all  the  ancient  methods  and  forms  of  Par. 
liament. 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large 
enough  for  my  purpose.  The  means  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  ex- 
ecution, I  think,  indeed,  are  very  indifferently 
suited  to  the  end;  and  this  I  shall  endeavor  "to 
show  you  before  I  sit  down.  But,  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  take  my  ground  on  the  admitted  principle. 
I  mean  to  give  peace.  Peace  implies  reconcil- 
iation ;  and,  where  there  has  been  a  material  dis- 
pute, reconciliation  does  in  a  manner  always  im- 
ply concession  on  the  one  part  or  on  the  other. 
In  this  state  of  things  I  make  no  difficulty  in 
affirming  that  the  proposal  ought  to  originate 
from  us.  Great  and  acknowledged  force  is  not 
impaired,  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion,  by  an  un-  j 
willingness  to  exert  itself.  The  superior  power  i 
may  offer  peace  with  honor  and  with  safety. 
Such  an  offer  from  such  a  power  will  be  attrib- 
uted to  magnanimity.  But  the  concessions  of  the 
weak  are  the  concessions  of  fear.  When  snch  a 
one  is  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his 
superior,  and  he  loses  forever  that  tiitie  and  those 
chances  which,  as  they  happen  to  all  men,  are 
the  strength  and  resources  of  all  inferior  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you 
must  this  day  decide,  are  these  two :  First,  I 
whether  you   ought   to  concede ;   and,  secondly, 
what  your  concession  ought  to  be. 

I.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  we  have 
gained,  as  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing to  you,  some  ground.  But  I  am  sensible  that 
a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be  done.  Indeed,  sir, 
to  enable  us  to  determine  both  on  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  great  questions  with  a  firm  and  pre- 
cise judgment,  I  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  con-  ^ 
sider  distinctly, 

The  true  nature  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  object  which  we  have  i,i„t  emmL 
before  us;  because,  after  all  our  strug-  J°",'j''jS'S 
gle,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  cunuuwe""' 

.  .  ,.  ,  America. 

govern  America  accordmg  to  that  na- 
ture and  to  those  circumstances,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  our  imaginations ;  not  according  to  abstract 
ideas  of  right ;  by  no  means  according  to  mere 
general  theories  of  government,  the  resort  to 
which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation, 
no  better  than  arrant  trifling.  I  shall  therefore 
endeavor,  with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  you  some 
of  the  most  material  of  these  circumstances  in  as 
full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  am  able  to  state 
them. 

(1.)  The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  is  the 
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number  of  people  in  the  colonies.  I 
have  taken  for  some  years  a  good  deal 
of  pains  on  that  point.  I  can  by  no  calculation 
justify  myself  in  placing  the  number  below  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  our  own  European 
blood  and  color,  besides  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  others,  who  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole.  This, 
sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the  true  number.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate,  where  plain  truth 
is  of  so  much  weight  and  importance.  But 
whether  I  put  the  present  numbers  too  high  or 
too  low,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is 
the  strength  with  which  populatior.  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that,  state  the  numbers 
as  high  as  we  will,  while  the  dispute  continues, 
the  exaggeration  ends!  While  we  are  discuss- 
ing  any  given  magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  it. 
While  we  spend  our  time  in  deliberating  on  the 
mode  of  governing  two  millions,  we  shall  find 
we  have  two  millions  more  to  manage.  Your 
children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, than  they  spread  from  families  to  commu- 
nities, and  from  villages  to  nations.' 

I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the 
growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation ; 
because,  sir,  this  consideration  will  make  it  evi- 
dent to  a  blunter  discernment  than  yours,  that  no 
partial,  narrow,  oontractedy  pinched,  occasional 
system  will  be  at  all  suitable  to  such  an  object. 
It  will  show  you  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye 
and  consideration  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  ex- 
crescence of  the  state ;  not  a  mean  dependent, 
who  may  be  neglected  with  little  damage,  and 
provoked  with  little  danger.  It  will  prove  that 
some  degree  of  care  and  caution  is  required  in 
the  handling  such  an  object ;  it  will  show  that 
you  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifie  with  so  large 
a  mass  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  human 
race.  You  could  at  no  time  do  so  without  guilt ; 
and,  be  assured,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long 
with  impunity. 

(2.)  But  the  population  of  this  country,  the 
great  and  growing  population,  though 

Commerce.    °  •  .      »  -J         »•  -11 

a  very  important  consideration,  will 
lose  much  of  its  weight,  if  not  combined  with 
other  circumstances.  The  coraraerce  of  your 
colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  ground  of  their  com- 
merce, indeed,  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and 

'  This  is  in  Mr.  Barke's  best  style.  The  compar- 
ison beaatifally  illustrates  the  idea,  and  justifies  bis 
assertion,  that  while  "  the  dispute  continues,  the  ex- 
aggeration ends."  It  is  cnrioas  to  observe,  as  one 
of  the  artifices  of  language,  how  Johnson  treats  the 
same  idea  in  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  where  he 
contrives  to  cover  it  with  contempt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Tories,  for  whom  he  wrote,  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  sneers  and  appropriate  imagery.  "We  are  told 
that  the  continent  of  North  America  contains  three 
millions,  not  merely  of  men,  but  of  Whigs — of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty  and  disdainful  of  dominion ;  that 
they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their  rattle- 
snakes, so  that  every  quarter  of  a  century  they 
doable  their  numbers !"  His  conclusion  is,  that 
they  must  be  crushed  in  the  egg. 


with  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished  person  [Mr. 
Gower]  at  your  bar.  This  gentleman,  after  thir- 
ty-five years — ^it  is  so  long  since  he  appeared  at 
the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain — has  come  again  before  you  to 
plead  the  same  cause,  without  any  other  effect  of 
time,  than  that,  to  the  fire  of  imagination  and  ex- 
tent of  erudition  which  even  then  marked  him  as 
one  of  the  first  literai-y  characters  of  his  age,  he 
has  added  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long 
course  of  enlightened  and  discriminating  expe- 
rience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable '  in  coming  after 
such  a  person  with  any  detail,  if  a  great  part  of 
the  members  who  now  fill  the  House  had  not 
the,  misfortune  to  be  absent  when  he  appeared 
at  your  bar.  Besides,  sir,  I  propose  to  take  the 
matter  at  periods  of  time  somewhat  different 
from  his.  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  of 
view,  from  whence,  if  you  will  look  at  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  make  an 
impression  upon  you. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts  :  one  a  com- 
parative state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
its  colonies  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as 
it  stood, in  the  year  1772 ;  the  other  a  state  of 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies 
alone,  as  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the 
whole  trade  of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world,, 
the  colonies  included,  in  the  year  1704.  They 
are  from  good  vouchers ;  the  latter  period  from 
the  accounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an 
original  manuscript  of  Davenant,  who' first  es- 
tablished the  inspector  generaPs  office,  which 
has  been  ever  since  his  time  so  abundant  a 
source  of  parliamentary  information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  consists  of 
three  great  branches  :  the  African,  which,  term- 
inating almost  wholly  in  the  colonies,  must  be 
put  to  the  account  of  their  commerce ;  the  West 
Indian,  and  the  North  American.  All  these  are 
so  interwoven,  that  the  attempt  to  separate  them 
would  tear  to  pieces  the'  contexture  of  the  whole, 
and,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  would  very  much  de^ 
preciate  the  value  of  all  the  parts.  I  therefore 
consider  these  three  denominations  to  be,  what 
in  effect  they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export 
side,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1704,  stood  thus  : 

Exports  to  North  America  and  the 

West  Indies ^6483,265 

To  Africa 86,665 

.£569,930 

In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle 
year  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  those  late- 
ly laid  on  your  table,  the  account  was  as  follows : 
To  North  America  and  the  West 

Indies .£4,791,734 

To  Africa 866,398 

-  To  which,  if  you  add  the  export 
trade  from  Scotland,  which 
had  in  1704  no  existence 364,000 

^£6,022,398 
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From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand,  it  has 
grown  to  six  millions.  It  has  increased  no  less 
than  twelve-fold.  This  is  the  state  of  the  colony- 
trade,  as  compared  with  itself  at  these  twc^  pe- 
riods, within  this  century ;  arid  thisjs  matter  for 
meditation.  But  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my 
second  account.  See  how  the  export  trade  to 
the  colonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in  .the  other 
point  of  view,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  whole 
trade  of  England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  En- 
gland, including  that  to  the 

■    colonies,  in  1 704 cfi6,509,000 

Exported  to  the  colonies  alone, 

in  1772 6,024„Q00 

Difference. .      ^^485^000 

The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within 
less  than  o6500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this 
great  commercial  nation,  England,  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the  whole 
world !     If  I  had  taken  the  largest  yeai:  of  those 
on  your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded. 
But,  it  will  be  saidj  is  not  th(s  American  trade 
an  unnatural  protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the 
juices  from  the  reattSl  the  body  ?     The  reverse. 
It  is  the  very  food  wiil  has  nourished  every  other 
part  into  its  present  magnitude.     Our 'general 
trade  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and   aiig- 
mented  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  to  which 
it  ever  extended,  but  with  this  material  differ, 
ence,  that  of  the  six  millions  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  constituted  the  Whole  mass 
of  our  export  commerce,  the  colony  trade  \yas 
but  one  twelfth  part ;  it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  six- 
teen millions)  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.     This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
importance  of  the  colonies  at  these  two  periods ; 
and  all  reasoning  concerning  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing them  must  h^ve  this  proportion  as  its  basis, 
or  it  is  a  reasoning  weak,  rotten,  and  sophistical. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
hurry  over  this  great  consideration.     It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.     We  stand  where  wp  have  an 
immense  view  of  -what  is,  and  what  is  past. 
Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  the  fu- 
ture.    Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from 
this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within  the 
short  period  of  the  life  of  man.     It  has  happened 
within  sixty-eight  years.     There  are  those  alive 
whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities. 
For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remem- 
ber all  the  stages  of  the  progress.     He  was  in 
1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  compre- 
hend such  things.    He  was  then  old  enough  "  acta 
parentum  jam  legere,  et  quae  sit  poterit  oognos- 
cere  virtus.'"    Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel  of  this 


'  Mr.  Burke  in  adapting  this  passage  to  the  con- 
text, has  changed  some  of  the  words  and  omitted 
others  bo  as  to  render  the  construction  obscure. 
When  he  made  the  first  infinitive,  legere,  dependent 
on  the  precedingEnglishphrase.he  should  have  done 
the  same  with  cognoscere,  omitting  poterit.  Thus 
it  would  read,  "  He  was  then  old  enough  to  read  the 
exploits  of  his  ancestors,  and  learn  what  virtue  is." 


auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues, 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had 
opened  to  him  in  vision,  that  when,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  the'  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Bf  un*. 
wick  had  sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that 
nation,  which,  by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils,  was  to  be  made  Great  Britain, 
he  should  see  his  son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
turn  back  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its 
fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a  higher  rank  of  peer- 
age, while  he  enriched  the  family  with  a  new 
one.  If,  amid  these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of 
dpmestic  honor  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should 
have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  ris-  ' 
ing  glories  of  his  country,  and  while  he  was  gaz- 
ing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial 
grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out 
to  him  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass 
of  the  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle 
rather  than  a  formed  hody,  and  should  tell  him, 
"  Young  man,  there  is  America^ — which  at  this 
day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  \yith 
stories  of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners;  yet 
shall,  before  you  taste  death,  show  itself  equal  to 
the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  now  attracts 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has 
been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  im- 
provement, brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  ., 
succession  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilizing 
settlements  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 
you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America 
in  the  course  of  a  single  life  !"  If  this  state  of 
his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it 
not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth, 
and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make 
him  believe  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived 
to  see  it !     Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  live  to  see 

,  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue, 
where  the 'poet  predicts  the  birth' of  a  child  who 
should  restore  the  peace  and  plenty  of  the  Golden 
Age.    The' passage  has  been  commonly  referred  to 
a  child  whose  bihth  was  expected  from  the  sister  of 
Augustas,  and  which  the  Emperor  designed  to  adopt 
as  his  own.    Hence  the  "  acta  parentis"  in  the  words 
below. 
At  simul  hei'oum  laudes  ef  acta  Parentis 
Jam  legere,  et  qnts  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus, 
Molli  paulatira  fiavescet  campus  aristi, 
Incultisque  rubf  ns  pendebit  sentibus  riva, 
Et  durse  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  raella. 

"When  thou  can'st  read 
Our  heroes' praises  and  thy  Father's  deeds. 
And  know  what  virtue  is,  o'er  ail  our  plains 
8ha11  golden  harvests  wave  with  ripened  corn; 
The  ruddy  grape  hang  from  uncultured  thorns, 
And  dewy  honey  flow  from  rugged  oaks. 

In  thus  alluding  to  Lord  Batharst,  Mr.  Burke  un 
doubtedly  thought  of  him  only  as  advanced  in  years, 
without  reflecting  on  his  exact  age.  He  was  born 
in  1684,  and  was  therefore,  in  1704,  not  only  "of  an 
age  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things,"  but  on 
the  verge  of  manhood,  and  actually  took  his  seat  in 
Parliament  the  next  year,  1705.  The  son  of  Lord 
B  athurst,  referred  to  above,  was  Henry,  created  Lord 
Apsley,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor 
in  1771. 
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nothing  to  vary  the  prospect  and  cloud  the  set-^ 
ting  of  his  day  !' 

Excuse  me,  sir,  if,  turning  from  such  thoughts, 
I  resume  this  comparative  view  once  more.  Y'ou 
'have  seen  it  on  a  large  scale ;  look  af  it  on  a 
small  one.  I  will  point  out  to  your  attention  a 
particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1704  that  province 
called  for  £\  1,459  in  value  of  your  commodities, 
native  and  foreign.  This  was  the  whole.  What 
did  it  demand  in  1772  ?  Why  nearly  fifty  times 
as  much ;  for  in  that  year  the  export  to  Pennsyl- 
vania was  d£507,909,  nearly  equal  to  the  export 
to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period. 

I  choose,  sir,  to  enter  into  tjiese  minute  and  par- 
ticular details,  because  generalities,  which,  in  all 
other  cases  are  apl  tU  hBlg'hien  and  rajse^the  sub- 
jeot,  have  here  a  tendency  to  smiTK  "  When  we 
speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies,  fiction 
le^s  after  truth  ;  invention  is  unfruitful,  and  im- 
agination cold  and  barren. 

So  far,  sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the  ex- 
ports from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the  im- 
ports, I  could  show  how  many  enjoyments  they 
procjure,  which  deceive  the  burden  of  life;  how 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of 
national  industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every 
part  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  curious  subject  indeed;  but  I 
must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter  so 
V£ist  and  various. 

(3.)  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  colonies  in  another 
point  of  view — their  agriculture.  This 
they  have  prosecuted  with  such  a  spir- 
it, that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  grow- 
ing multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  com- 
prehending rice,  has,  some  years  ago,  exceeded  a 
million  in  value.  Of  their  last  harvest  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  export  much  more.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  some  of  these  colonies  im- 
ported corn  from  the  mother  country.  For  some 
time  past  the  old  world  has  been  fed  from  the  new. 
The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been 
a  desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age, 
with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance 
to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent.^ 

8  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  amplification, 
and  the  more  graphic  one  which  follows  in  respect 
to  the  fisheries  of  New  England,  are  not  out  of  place 
in  an  argument  of  this  kind  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate 
in  an  address  like  that  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  since  the  au- 
dience had  met  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  de- 
lighted with  rich  trains  of  thought,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. We  who  read  the  speech  at  the  present 
day,  dwell  on  such  passages  with  unmingled  grati- 
fication, because  we  peruse  them  much  in  the  same 
spirit.  But  they  would  certainly  be  unsafe  models 
for  a  business  speaker. 

9  The  deed  of  "  Roman  charity"  referred  to  in  this 
beautiful  image  was  celeb!;ated  in  the  annals  of  the 
republic,  and  is  related  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory, lib.  vii.,  36,  and  also,  more  at  large,  by  Vale- 
rius Maxiraus,  lib.  v.,  4.    A  woman  was  condemned  i 
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(4.)  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have 
drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  j,.,,,„,,^ 
had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your 
bar.  You  sure(ly  thought'  those  acquisitions  of 
value,  for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ; 
and  yet,  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  em- 
ployment has  been  exercised,  ought  gather,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  worid  is  equal 
to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have 
of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we 
folio*  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deep- 
est frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits  —  while  we  are  looking  for  them  be- 
neath the  arctic  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have 
pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold^ 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  un- 
der the  frozen  Serpent  of  the  south.""  Falkland 
Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an 
object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a 
stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their 
victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat 
more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated 
winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  while 
some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  har- 
poon on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  lon- 
gitude, and  pursue  their  gigaptic  game  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  No-Aca  but  what  is  vexgd  by 
their  fisheries.  No^dijnate  thatTs^not  \£itness  ' 
to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseifefance  of  Hol- 
land, nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexter- 
ous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever 
carried  this  mosf  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this 
recent  people — a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these 
things — when  I  know  that  the  colonies  in  general 
owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that 
,they  are  not  squeezed_into  this  happy  form  by 
the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicions  gov-  ' 
ernment,,  but  that,  through  a. seise  and  salutary  ' 
neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  l; 


for  some  atrocious  crime  to  be,  strangled  in  prison ; 
but  the  jailer,  disliking  to  execute  the  sentence,  left 
her  without  food  to  perish  of  hunger.  Her  daughter, 
with  great  iniportunity,  obtained  permission  to  visit 
her  from  time  to  time,  but  only  after  being  carefully 
searched  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  food.  As 
the  woman  lived  beyond  all  expectation,  the  jailer 
resolved  to  discover  the  secret;  and,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  them,  found  the  daughter  (who  had  a 
Httle  before  given  birth  to.  a  child)  sustaining  the 
mother  from  her  own  breast.  The  magistrates, 
struck  with  admiration  at  this  instance  of  filial  pi- 
ety, pardoned  the  mother  for  the  daughter's  sake, 
and  provided  for  the  support  of  both  at  the  public 
expense.  Festus  and  Solinus,  writers  of  a  later 
age,  represent  it  to  have  been  a  father,  not  a  moth- 
er, who  was  thus  sustained ;  and  in  this  form  the 
story  has  been  more  generally  received  in  modem 
times.  ) 

'»  The  Hydrus,  or  Water  Serpent,  is  a  small  con- 
stellation lying  very  far  to  the  south,  within  the  ant- 
arctic circle. 
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take  her  own  way  to  perfection — ^when  I  reflect 
upon  these  eflfects — when  I  see  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  pow- 
er sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  hu- 
man contrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me. 
My  rigor  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 
'  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  all  which  I  have  as- 
,  serted  in  rav  detail  is  admitted  in  the 

Second  genera]  .'  .  j.n. 

consideration :  gro'ss ;  but  that  quite  a  dmerent  con- 
nM  to  bSaed  clusion  is  drawH  from  it.  America, 
in  .ucii  a  ca.e.  gg„tlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It 
is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it 
is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gain- 
ing  them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led 
to  their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and 
their  habits.  Thos,e  who  understand  the  military 
art  will,  of  course,  have  some  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state  may 
have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms. 
But  I  confess,,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge, my  opinion  is  much  more  in  favor  of  pru- 
dent management  than  of  force ;  considering 
force  not  as  an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument, 
for  preserving  a  people  so  numerous,  so  active, 
so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable 
and  subordinate  connection  with  us. 

(1 .)  First,  sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the 
use  of  force  alone  is  but  temporary.  It  may  sub- 
due for  a  moment,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  subduing  again ;  and  a  nai;ion  is  not 
governed -which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

(2.)  My  next  objection  is  its  unceHainty. 
Terror  is  not  always  the  effect  of  force ;  and  an 
armament  is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed, you  are  without  resource ;  for,  conciliation 
failing,  force  remains ; ,  but,  force  failing,  no  far- 
ther hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and 
authority  are  sometimes  -bought  by  kindness,  but 
j  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impov- 
I  erished  and  defeated  violence. 

(3.)  A  farther  objection  to  force  is,  that  you 
impair  the  object  by  your  very  endeavors. to  pre- 
serve it.  The  thing  you  fought  for  is  not  the 
thing  which  you  recover ;  but  depreciated,  sunk, 
wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing 
less  will  content  me  than  whole  America.  J  do 
not  choose  to  consume  its  strength  along  with 
our' own,  because  in  all  parts,  it  is  the  British 
strength  that  I  consume.  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this  ex- 
hausting conflict,  and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it. 
I  may  escape;  but  I  can  make  no  insurance 
against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add,  that  I  do 
not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit, 
because  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  coun- 
try. 

(4.)  Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in 
favor  of  force  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our 
colonies.  Their  grovrth  and  their  utility  has  been 
owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our  an- 
cient indulgence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to 
a  fault.  It  may  be  so;  but  we  know,  if  feeling 
is  evidence,  that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable 
than  our  attempt  to  mend  it;  and  our  sin  far 
more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 


These,  sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which  many 
gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments  in  other  partic- 
ulars 1  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  great- 
ly captivated." 

But  there  is  still  behind  a  third  consideration 
concerning  this  object,  which  serves  .j^j^^  ^^^^ 
to  determine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  coneiderauon: 
of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  AiDeKand 
in  the  management  of  America,  even  '"  ™""'' 
more  than  its  population  and  its  commerce — I 
mean  its  temper  and  character.  In  this  charac- 
ter of  the  Americans  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature,  which  marks  and  distinguish- 
es the  whole ;  and,  as  an  ardent  is  always  ajealons 
aflfection,  your  colonies  become  suspicious,  rest- 
ive, and  untractable,  whenever  they  see  the  least  -r 
attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shnffln  ' 
bom_^MmJ^l^^aaSx!e'^vi^!nSe^'^m^A\ie  only 
advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit 
of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies, 
probably,  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth, 
and  this  from  a  variety  of  powerful  causes, 
which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more 
largely."*  t 

(1 .)  First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen.  England,  sir,  is 
a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  respects,  and 
formerly  adored  her  freedom.  The  colonists 
emigrated  from  you  when  this  part  of  your  char- 
acter was  most  predominant ;  and  they  took  this 
bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from 
your  hands.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only  devo- 
ted to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English 
ideas  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  lib- 
erty, like  other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Liberty  inheres  in  some  sensible  object ; 
and,  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some  favor- 
ite point  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  becomes 
the  criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  happened, 
you  know,  sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  freedom 
in  this  country  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  chief- 
ly upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most  of  the  con- 
tests in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  pri- 

"  These  four  arguments  show  how  admirably  Mr. 
Burke  could  condense  when  he  saw  fit. 

"  We  here  see  the  secret  of  Mr.  Burke's  rich- 
ness of  thought.  It  consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
his  habit  of  viewing  things  in  their  causes,  or  trac- 
ing them  out  in  their  results.  Let  the  reader  Btndy 
these  pages  with  reference  to  this  fact.  Let  him 
observe  how  Mr.  Burke  brings  out  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  the  colonists,  not  as  isolated  facts,  but 
as  dependent  upon  CQri&m  forming  influences  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  people:  their  early  contests, 
civil  and  religious  ;  the  necessary  resnlts  of  certain 
relations  of  society  and  forms  of  mental  development 
Such  habits  of  thought,  if  well  directed,  famish  an 
endless  variety  of  valuable  remarks  in  filling  oat  a 
subject.  If  not  abstract  in  their  statement,  but  ren- 
dered intelligible  and  striking  by  a  proper  reference 
to  individual  cases,  they  always  interest  at  the  same 
time  that  they  instruct.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  especially,  that  Mr.  Burke  should  be  stadied 
by  the  young  orator. 
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marily  on  the  ri^ht  of  election  of  magistrates,  or 
on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders  of  the 
state.  ^The  question  of  money  was  not  with 
them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  was 
otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ablest 
pens  and  most  eloquent  tongues  have  been  ex- 
ercised ;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suf- 
fered. In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction 
concerning  the  importance  of  this  point,  it  was 
not  only  necessary  foT  those  who  in  argnment 
defended  the  excellence  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution, to  insist  on  this  privilege  of  granting 
money  as  a  dry  point  of  fact,  and  to  prove  that 
the  right  had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient 
parchments  and  blind  usages  to  reside  in  a  cer- 
tain body  called  the  House  of  Cpmmons.  They 
went  much  farther :  _  they  attempted  to  prove 
(and  they  succeeded)  that- in  theory  it  ought  to 
be  so,  from  the  particular  nature  of  a  House  xjf 
Commons,  as  an  immediate  irepresentative  of  the 
people,- whether  the  old  records  had  delivered' 
this  oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains  to 
inculcate,  as  a  fundamental,  principle,  that,  in  all 
monarchies,  the  people  must,  in  effect,  themselves, 
mediately  or  immediately,  possess  the  power  of 
granting  their  own  money,  or, no  shadow  of  lib- 
erty could  subsist.  The  colonies  draw  from  yo% 
as  with  their  life-blood,  those  ideas  and  principles. 
Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  at- 
tached on  this  specific  point  of  taxing.  Liberty 
might  be  safe  or  might  be  endangered  in  twen- 
ty other  particulars,  without  their  being  much 
'  pleased  or  alarmed.  He.rfi._the^JeltJts  pulse ; 
and, as_thevfound_that  beat, ,t!iey  jiought  them- 
selves siokorsound.  I  do  not  say  wKetneftKey 
were  Tight  or  wrong  in  apjijying.  your  general 
arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not  easy,  in- 
deed, to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and  co- 
rollaries. The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply 
those  general  arguments ;  and  your  mode  of  gov- 
erning them,  whether  through  lenity  or  indolence, 
through  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in 
the  imagination  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  had  an 
interest  in  thpse  common  principles. 

(2.)  They  were  farther  confirmed  in  this  pleas- 
Form  of  JOY-  ing  error  by  the  form  of  their  provincial 
ernmeni.  legislative  sissemblies.  Their  govern- 
ments are  popular  in  a  high  degree ;  .some  are 
merely  popular;  fn  all,  the  popular  representa- 
tive is  the  most  weighty  ;'*  land  this  share  of 
the  people  in  their  ordinary  government  never 
fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments,  and 
with  a  strong  aversion  from  whatever  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

(3.)  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  neoes- 
Ror  ion  ^^'^  operation  of  the  form  of  government, 
religion  would  have  given  it  a  complete 
effect.  Religion,  always  a  principle  of  energy, 
in  this  new  people  is  no  way  worn  out  or  im- 
paired ;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is  also 

^^  In  some  of  the  colonies  all  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment were  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  In 
others,  the  governor  and  some  of  the  magistrates 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  were  unable  to 
act  without  the  co-operation  of  AssembUea  elected 
by  the  colonists. 


one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The  people 
are  Protestapts ;  and  of  that  kind  which  is  the 
most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind 
and  opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  fa- 
vorable ,to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it.  I  do  not 
think,  sir,-^  that  the  reason  of- this  averseltless  in  ' 
the  dissenting  chu^^  from  all  that  looks  like 
absolute  government,  is  so  much  to  be  sought  in 
their  religious  tenets  as  in  their  history.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  is  at 
least  coeval  with  most  of  the  .governments  where 
it  prevails;  that  itjias  generally  gone  hand  in 
hand  with" them;  and  received  great  favor  and 
every  kind  of  support  from  authority:  The 
Church  of  England,  too,  was  formed  from  her 
cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  gov- 
ernment. But  the  dissenting  interests  have 
sprung  up  in  direct  ogposition  to  all  thp  ordina-  [ 
ry  powers  of  the  .JEadu^  tod  could  justify  that 
opposition  only  on  a  strong'  claim  to  natural  lib* 
erty. '  Their  •very'existende  depended  on  the 
powerful  and  unremitted  assertion  of  that  claim. 
All  Protestantism;  even  the  most  cold  and  pass- 
ive, is  a  kind  of  dissent.  But  the  rehgion  most 
prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies  is  a  refine- 
ment on  the  princiijle  of  resistance ;  ^  is  the 
dissidence'*  of  dissentS  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a 
variety  of  denominations,  agj;eeing  in  nothing 
but  in  the  communipn^of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is 
prfdominanTTn'most  of  the  northern  provinces ; 
where  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding 
its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort 
of  private  sect,  not  composing  most  probably 
the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  teft 
England  when  this  spirit  was  high,  and  in  the 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all;  and  even  that 
stream  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
flowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest 
part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablishments of  their  several  countries,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  far 
from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
mixed. 

(4.)  Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner  that 
some  gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  Dome.,tic  in- 
of  this  description,  because  in  the  '"""''°"»- 
southern,  colonies  the  Church  of  England  forms 
a  largb  body,  and  has  a  regular  establishment. 
It  is  certainly  true.  There  is,^however,  a  oir- 
cnmslanoe  attending  these  colonies,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difierenco, 
and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high 
and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It 
is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the 
case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of 
their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  Hot  only  an 
enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege. 
Not  seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  couhtries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad 


'*In  Chapman's  Select  Speeches,  and  in  some 
editions  of  Burke,  both  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland, this  word  has  been  strangely  altered  into  dif- , 
Jideiux. 
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ani^  general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with 
much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all 
the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks,  among 
them,  like  something  that  is  more  nobl6  and  lib- 
eral. I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  su- 
perior morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at 
least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ;  but  I  can 
not  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so; 
and  tliese  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and 
'more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  the  northwar(J.  Such  were  all  tlie  an- 
cipnt  commonwealths ;  such  were  our  Gothic 
ancestors ;  such,  in  our  days,  were  the  Poles  ;^* 
and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are 
net  slaves  themselves^  In  such  a  people  the 
haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
vincible. , 

-»     (5.),  Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  another  ^circum- 
stance in  our  colonies,  which  contributes 

Education.  ,  \    ~ 

no  mean  part  toward  the  growth  and 
effect  of  this  untraotable  spirit-r-I  mean'  their 
education.  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession 
itself  Ts  nunterous  and  powerful ;  and  in  most 
provinces  it  takes  the  lead;  The  greater  num- 
iber  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Congress  were  law- 
yers. But  all  \yho  read,  aiid  most  do  read, 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  sci- 
ence. I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  booksel- 
ler, that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books 
as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  Plantations. 
The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of 
printing  them  for  their  pwn  use.  I  hear  that 
they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  Americji  as  in  England.  Gen- 
eral Gage  marks  out  this  disposition  very  partic- 
ularly in  a  letter  on  your  table;  He  states,  that 
all  the  people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or 
smatterers  in  law ;  and  that  in  Boston  they  have 
been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane;  wholly  to 
evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penetl 
constitutions.'^  The  smartness  of  debate  will 
say,  that  this  knowledge  ought  to  teach  them 
more  clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their  obli- 
gations to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebeH- 
ion.  All  this  is  mighty  well.  But  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend  [Mr.,  afterward  Lord 
Thurlow]  on  the  floor,  who  condescends  to  mark 
what  I  say  for  animadversion,  will  disdain  that 

,'.'When  this  speech  was  delivered,  Poland  had 
recently  been  strilck  from  the  list  of  nations,  the 
first  partition  of  her  territory  havihg  been  made  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rnssia  in  1772. 

"An  amusing  case  of  this  kind  may  be  mention- 
ed. General  Gage,  in  carrying  out  the  coercive 
statutes,  forbade  by  proclamation  the  calling  of  any 
town  meetings  after  August  1st,  1774.  One  was 
held  by  the  Bostonians,  however,  in  defiance  of  the 
t>roclamatioh;  and)  when  measures  were  taken  by 
the  governmentto  disperse  it,  the  legality  of  the 
meeting  was  strenuously  asserted,  on  the  gi"ound 
that  it  had  not  been  I'caUcd"  since  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, but  had  been  only  adjourned  over  from  time 
to  time ! 


ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  that  when 
great  honors  and  great  emoluments  do  not  win 
over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
it  is  a  formidable  adversary,  to  governn^ent.  If 
tihe  spirit  be  not  tamed  an^  broken  by  these  hap- 
py methods,  it  is  stubborn  and  litigious,  jlbe- 
wnt  studio  in  mores."  This  study  renders  men 
acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  m  attack, 
ready  in  defense,  "^^fuU  of  resources,  fn"  other 
countries,  the  people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less 
mercurial  oast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  govi 
ernment  only  by  an  actual  grievance.  Here 
^hey  anticipate  the.evil,  and  judge  of  the  press- 
ure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the 
principle.  They  augur  misgovernmept  at  a 
distance  j  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in 
every  tainted  breeze.  / 

(6.)  The  last  cause  of^this  disobedient  spirit 
in  the  colonies  is  hardly  less  powerful 
than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  mor- 
al, but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
things.  I  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  be- 
tween  you  and  them.  No' contrivance  can  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening  gov- 
ernment. Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between 
the  order  and  the  execution ;  and  the  want  of  a 
speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough 
to  defeat  the  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed, 
"  winged  ministers"  of  vengeance,  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge 
of  the  sea.'^  But  there  a  power  steps  in,  tliat 
limits  the  arrogance  of  raging  passions  and  furi- 
ous elements,  and  says,  ''  So  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  Who  are  you,  that  should  fret 
and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ?  Noth- 
ing worse  happens  to  you  than  does  to  all  na- 
tions who  have  extensive  empire;  and  it^hap- 
pens  in  all  the  forms  into  whioherapire  can  be 
thrown.  In  large  bodies,  the  circulation  of 
power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities. 
Nature  has  said  it.  The'  Turk  can  not  govern 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Koordistan,  as  be  gov- 
erns Thrace;  nor  has  he, the.  same  dominion  in 
Crimea  and  Algiers  which  he  has  at  Broosa 
and  Smyrna.  ,  Despotism  ■  itself  is  obliged  to 
trudt  and  huckster..  The  Saltan  gets  such 
obedience  as  he  can.  j  He  governs  with  a  loose 
rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all;  and  the  whole 
of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his 
center,  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in 
all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  are  in  yours. 
She  complies  too ;  she  submits ;  she  watches 
times.  This  is  the  iramutafcle  condition,  the 
eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 

Then,  sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources  of 
descent,  of  form  of  government,  of  religion  in 
the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  in  the  south- 
ern, of  education,  of  the  remoteness  of  situation 
from  the  first  mover  of  government — from  all 


"  Studies  pass  into  habits. 

"  Ministrum  fulminis  alitem. — Horace,  Odes,  book 
iv.,  ode  i.  'We  have  seen  (p.  116)  Lord  Chatham's 
application  of  this  image  to  the  army  of  England. 
Mr.  Burke  here  applies  it,  in  an  expanded  foira,  to 
her  ships  of  war. 
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these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  libertyNhas  .grown 
up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
ple in  your  ool6nies,  and  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  wealth;  a  spirit  that,  unhappily 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  Engla:nd, 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to 
any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has 
kindleJ  ^his  flame,  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 
'I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit 
Tho.piritortho  '"  '''''*  excess,  or  the  moral  causes 
Americ»na  firm  whicli  produoo  it.     ]?erhapS'  a  more 

and  inttnctable.  ,  '       -  ,      .    '         .  .       « 

smooth  and  accomraodatmg  spirit  Of 
freedom  in  them  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
us.  Perhaps  ideds  of  liberty  might  be  desired, 
more  reconcilable  with  an  arbitrary  and  bopnd- 
less  authority.  ■  Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  col- 
onists to  be  persuaded  that  their  liberty  is  more 
secure  when  held  in  trust  for  them  by  us,  as 
guardians  dui'ing  a  perpetual  minority,  than 
with  any  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  But  the 
question  is  not  whether  their  spirit  deserves 
praise  or  blame.  What,  in  the  name  of  Gfod, 
shall  we  do  with  it  ?  You  have  before  you  the 
object,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  glories,  with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head.  ■  Yoa  see  the  mag- 
nitude, the  importance,  the  temper,  the  habits, 
the  disoi-ders.  By  all  these  considerations  we 
are  strongly  urged  to  determine  something  con- 
cerning it.  We  are  called  upon  to  fix  some  rule 
and  line  for  our  future  conduct,  which  may  give 
a  little  stability  to  our  polities,  and  prevent  the 
return  of  such  unhappy  deliberations  as  the  pres- 
ent. Every  such  return  wilj  bring  the  matter 
before  us  iji  a  still  more  untractable  form.-  For, 
what  astonishing  and  incredible  things  have  we 
not  seen  already  ?  What  monsters  have  not  been 
generated  from  this  unnatural  contention?  'Vy^hile 
every  principle  of  authority  and  resistance  has 
been  pushed,  upon  both  sides,  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  there  is  nothing  so  solid  and  certain,  either 
in  rea.soning  or  in  practice,  that  has  not  been 
shaken.  Until  very  lately,  all  authority  in 
America  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  emanation 
from  yours.  Even  the  popular  part  of  the  colo- 
ny constitution  derived  all  its  activity,  and  its 
first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  We  thought,  sir,  that  the  utmost  which 
the  discontented  colonists  could  do,  was  to  dis- 
turb authority.  We  never  dreamed  they  could 
of  themselves  supply  it,  knowing  in, general  what 
an  o|ierose  business  it  is  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment absolutely  new.  But  having,  for  our  pur- 
poses in  this  contention,  resolved  that  none  but 
an  obedient  assembly  should  sit,  the  humors  bf 
the  people  there,  finding  all  passage  through  the 
legal  channel  stopped,  with  great  violence  broke 
out  another  way.  Some  provinces  have  it'ied 
tlieir  experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours ;  and 
theirs  has  succeeded.  They  have  formed  a  gov- 
ernment suSicient  for  its  purposes,  without  the 
bustle  of  a  revolution,  or  the  troublesome  form- 
ality of  an  election.  Evident  necessity  and  tacit 
consent  have  done  the  business  in  an  instant.  So 
well  they  have  done  it,  that  Lord  Dunmore  (the 
account  is  among  the  fragments  on  your  table) 
tells  you,  that  the  new  institution  is  infinitely  bet- 


ter obeyed  than  the  ancient  government  eter  was 
in  its  most  fortunate  periods.  Obedience  is  what 
makes  government,  and  not  the  names  by  which 
it  is  called ;  hot  the  name  of  governor,  as  for- 
merly, or  committee,  as  at  present.  This  new 
government  has  originated  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  not  transmitted  through  any  of  the 
orditiarytn"tificial  media  of  a  positive  constitution. 
It  was  not  a  manufacture  ready  formed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  that  condition  from  England. 
The  evil  arising  from  hence  is  this  :  that  the  col- 
onists having  onpe  fqund  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  such  struggles  will  not  hence- 
forward seem  so  terrible  to  the  settled  aqd  sober 
part  of  mankind  as  they  had  appeared  before  the 
trial. 

Pursnihg  the  same  plan  of  puijiishing  by  the  de- 
nial of  the  exercise  of  government  to  still  greater 
lengths,  we  wholly  abrogated'  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment. of  Massachusetts'.  We  were  confident 
that  the  first  feeling,  if  not  the  very  prospect  of 
anarchy,  would  instaptly  enforce  a  complete  sub- 
mission. The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new, 
strange,  unexpected  face  of  things  appeared. 
Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A  vast  province 
has  now  subsisted,  and  subsisted  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  health  and  vigor,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, without  governor,  \*ithout  public  coun- 
cil, without  judges,  without  executive  magis- 
trates. How  long  it  will  continue  in  this  state, 
or  what  may  arise  out  of  this  unheard-of  situa- 
tion, how  can  the  wisest  of  us  conjecture  ?  Our 
late  experience  has  taught  us,  that  many  of  those 
fujidamental  principles,  formerly  believed  infalli- 
ble, are  either  not  of  the  importance  they  were 
imagined  to  be,,  or  that  we  have  not  at  all  ad- 
verted to  some  other  far  more  important  and  far 
more  powerful  principles,  which  entirely  over- 
rule those  we  (lad  considered  as  omnipotent.  I 
am  muchagaitist  any  farther. experiments,  which 
tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any  mpre  of  these  allowv 
ed  opinions,  which  contribiite  so  much  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  In  effect,  we  suffer  as  much  at 
home  by  this  loosening  of  all  ties,  and  this  con- 
oussiop:  of  all  established  opinions,  as  we  do 
abroad.  Fpr,  in  order  to  proye'thg,t  the  Amer- 
icans have  no  right  to  theirniberlies,  we  are  ev- 
ery day  endeavoring  to  subvert  tho  maxims  which 
preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  own.  To  prove 
that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself; 
and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  advantage 
over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking  some  of  ' 
those  principlas,  or  deriding  some  of  those  feel- ' 
ings,  for  which  our  ancestors  hai^e  shed  their, 
blood. 

But,  sir,  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  pernicious 
experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  pre-  only  tiiraoMs- 
elude  the  fullest  inquiry.  Far  from  '*'».  """•?"  ■>' 
it.  Far  from  deciding  on  a  sudden  tiieAmencan 
or  partial  view,  I  would  patiently  go  ''"'"' 
round  and  round  the  subject,  and  survey  it  mi- 
nutely in  every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I  were 
capable  of  engaging  you  to  an  equal  attention,  I 
would  state  that,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  dis- 
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cerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  proceeding 
relative  to  this  stubborn  spirit  which  prevails  in 
your  colonies  and  disturbs  your  government. 
These  are,  to  chanjre  that  spirit,  as  inconvenient, 
by  removing  the  causes ;  to  prosecute  it  as  crim- 
inal ;  or  to  comply  with  it  as  necessary.  I  would 
not  be  guilty  of  aJrimpeffecrenuraeration.  lean 
think  of  but  these  three.  Another  has,  indeed, 
been  started — that  of  giving  up  the  colonies ;  but 
it  met  so  slight  a  reception,  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  dw^ell  a  greit  while  upon  it. 
It  is  nothing'  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the 
frowardness  of  peevish  children,  who,  when  they 
can  not  get  all  they  would  have,  are  resolved  to 
take  nothing.  '  ^ 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  plans,  to  cha%e  the 
Tochangeithy  Spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing 
S".«e»«mBf.  the  causes,  I  think  is  the  most  like  a 
»tej.  systematic  proceeding.     It  is  radical 

in  its  principle,  but  it  is  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, some  of  them  little  short,  as  I  conceive, 
of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  examin- 
ing into  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  is 
evidently  one  cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was 
last  session  mentioned  in  both  houses  by  men  of 
weight,  and  received,  not  without  applause,  that, 
in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  Ci^own  to  make  no  farther  grants  of  land. 
But  to  this  scheme  there  are  two  objections. 
The  first,  that  there  is  already  so  much  unsettled 
land  in  private  hands  as  to  afford  room  for  an  im- 
mense future  population,  p;lthough  the  Crown  not 
only  withheld  its  grants,  I>nt  annihilated  its  soil. 
Ifthis  be  the  case,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  av- 
arice of  desolation,  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wil- 
derness, would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  pos- 
sessions in  the  hands  of  the^reat  private  monop- 
olists without  any  adequate  che6k  to  the  growing 
and  alarming  mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occupied 
in  many  places.  You  can  not  station  garrisons 
in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you  drive  the 
people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their 
annual  tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flbcks  and 
herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
back  settlemerits  are  already  little  attached  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped 
the  Apalaohian  Mountains.  From  thence  they 
behold  before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast, 
rich,  level  meadow — a  square  of  five  hundred 
miles.  Over  this  they  would  wander  without 
a  possibility  of  restraint.,  THey  would  change 
their  manners  with  the  habits  of  their  life ;  would 
soon  forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  dis- 
owned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English  Tar- 
tars; and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  be- 
come masters  of  your  governors  and  yoiir  coun- 
selors, your  collectors  and  controllers,  and  of  all 
the  slaves  that  adhered  to  them."     Such  would. 


"  It  is  in  descriptions  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Burke 
is  more  trnly  admirable  than  in  those  of  a  brilliant 
and  imaginative  character  which  precede. 


and,  in  no  long  time,  must  be  the  effect  of  at- 
tempting to  forbid  as  a  crime,  and  to  suppress  as 
an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing  of  Providence, 
"  Increase  and  multiply."  Such  would  be  the 
happy  result  of  an  endeavor  to  keep  as  a  lair  of 
wild  beasts  that  earth  which  God  by  an  express 
charter  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far 
different,  and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our 
policy  hitherto. '  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our 
people,  by  every  kind  of  bpunty,  to  fixed  estab- 
lishments. We  have  invited  the  husbandman  tp 
look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We  have  taught 
him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  virtue 
of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each 
tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled,  into  districts, 
that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be  wholly 
out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could,  and 
we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do,  tothis  policy,  as  well  as 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new 
project  of  hedging  in  popiilation  to  be  neither  prn- 
dent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  arrest  the  noble  course  bf  their  ma- 
rine enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task.  I 
freely  confess  it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  a  system  of  this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to 
continue  the  restraint  after  the  offense,  looking 
on  ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  per- 
suaded that  of  course  we  must  gain  all  that  they 
shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may  certainly  do. 
The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  thihgs  is  qften 
more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  lobk  on 
the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  coloniei 
to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable.  In 
this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  we  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but 
to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poot  un- 
derstanding a  little  preposterous  to  make  them 
unserviceable  in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I 
thought,  exploded  problem  of  tyranny,  which  pro- 
poses to  beggar  its  subjects  into  submission.  But, 
remember,  when  you  have  completed  your  system 
of  itiipoverishment,  that  nature  still  proceeds  in 
her  ordinary  course ;  that  discontent  will  increase 
with  misery ;  and  that  there  are  critical  moments 
in  the  fortune  of  all  states,  when  they  who  are  too 
weak  to  contribute  ,to  your  prosperity  may  be 
strong  enough  to  complete  your  ruin  "  Spoliatis 
arma  supersunt."^ 

The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  our 
colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  hu- 
man art.  We  can  not,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree 
of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade  them  that  they 
are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in 
which  they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale 
would  detect  the  imposition.  Your  speech  would 
betray  you.  An  i^nglishman  is  the  unfittestper- 
son  on  earth  to  argue  anqtBiffTEiiglishmaa  into 
slavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to 

'°  Arms  remain  to  the  plundered. 
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change  their  republican  religion  as  their  free  de- 
scent ;  or  to  substitute  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a 
penalty,  or  the  Church  of  England  as  an  improve- 
ment. The  mode  of  inquisition  and' dragooning 
is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  .old  world,  and  I 
should  not  confide  much  to  their  efficacy  in  the 
new.  The  education  of  the  Americans  is  also 
onihe  same  unalterable  bottom  with  their  relig- 
ion. You  can  not  persuade  them  to  burn  their 
books  of  Curious  science ;  to  banish  their  lawyers 
from  their  courts  of  law ;  or  to  quench  the  lights 
of  their  assemblies,  by  refusing  to  choose  those 
persons  who  are  best  read  in  their  privileges.  It 
would  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  of  wholly 
annihilating  the  popular  assemblies  in  which  these 
lawyers  sit.  The  army,  by  which  we  must  gov- 
ern in  their  place,  would  be  far  more  chargeable 
toas4  not  quite  so  effectual ;  and  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  full  as  difficult  to  be  kept  In  obedience. 

With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of 
Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies,  it  has  been 
proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  declaring  a 
general  enfranchisement  of  their  slaves.  This 
project  has  had  its  advocates  and  -panegyrists, 
yet  I  never  could  argue  myself  into  an  opinion 
of  it.  Slaves  are  often  much  attached  to  their 
masters.  A  gfeneral  wild  offer  of  liberty  would 
not  always  be  accepted.  History  furnishes  few 
instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard  to  per- 
suade slaves  to  be  free  as  it  is  to  compel  frpemen 
to  be  slaves ;  and  in  this  auspicious  scheme  we 
should  have  both,  these  pleasing  tasks  on  our 
hands  at  once.  But  when  we  talk  of  enfran- 
chisement, do  we  not  perceive  that  the  Ameri- 
can master  may  enfranchise  too,  and  arm  servile 
hands  in  defense  of  freedom?  A  measure  to 
which  other  people  have  had  recourse  more  than 
once,  and  not  without  Success,  in  a  desperate  situ- 
ation of  their  affairs. 

Slaves  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  are, 
and  dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they 
not  a  little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that 
very  nation  which  has  sold  them  to  their  present 
masters '?  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes 
of  quarrel  withjthosa^masters  is  their  refusal  to 
deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer 
of  freedom  from"England  would  come  rather  odd- 
ly; shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which 
is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or 
Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola 
negroes.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea 
captain  attempt  at  the  same  instant  to  publish 
his  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his 
sale  of  slaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficulties 
got  over.  The  ocean  remains.  You  can  not 
pump  this  dry ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its 
present  bed,  so  long  all  the  causes  which  weak- 
en authority  by  distance  will  continue. 

"  Ye  gods  !  annihilate  but  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy !" 
was  a  pious  and  passiona:te  prayer,  but  just  as 
reasonable  as  many  of  these  serious  wishes  of 
very  grave  and  solemn  politicians. 

(2.)  If  then,  sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to 
think  of  any  alterative  course  for  changing  the 


moral  causes  (and  not  quite  easy  to  remove  the 
natural)  which  produce  the  prejudices  xo  pro»ecntt 
irreconcilable  to  the  late  exercise  of  ''"""•"•^ 
our  authority,  but  that  the  spirit  infallibly  will 
continue,  jipd,  continuing,  vfill  produce  such  ef- 
fects as  now  embarrass  us,  the  second  mode  un- 
der consideration  is  to  prosecute  that  spirit  in  its 
overt  acts  as  criminal. 

At  this  proposition  I  must  pause  a  moment. 
The.  thing  seems  a  great  \deal  too  big  for  my 
ideas  of  jurisprudence.  It  should  seem,  to  my 
way  of  ponoeiving  such  matters,  that  there  is  a 
very  ^ide  difference  in  reason  and  policy  be- 
tween the  mode  of  pyoceeding'  on  the  irregular 
conduct , of  scattered  individuals,  or  even  of  bands 
of  men,  who  disturb  order  within,  the  .state,  and 
the  civil  dissensions  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  on  great  questions,'  agitate  the  several 
communities  which  compose  a  great  empire.  It 
looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  ^^nd  pedantic  to  apply 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice  to  this  great 
public  contest.  I  do  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictnient  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple, lean  not  insult  and  ridicule  the  feelings 
of  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  insulted  one  excellent  individual  [Sir  Walter 
Raleigh]  at  the  bar.'''  I  am  not  ripe  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  gre^yest  public  bodies,  intrusted  with 
magistracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and 
charged  with  the  safety  of  theiir  fellow-citizens, 
upon  the  very  same  title  that  I  am.  I  really  think  i 
that,  for  wise  men,  this  is  not  judicious ;  (oFsober  I 
men,  not  decent^jfor  minds  tinctured  with  human- ' 
ity,  not  mild  and  merciful. 

Perhaps,  sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an 
empire,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  Distinction  bs- 


tween  an  em- 


state  or  kingdom.  But  my  idea  of  it  pireandaiiing- 
iis-  this  L  that  'an-  empire  is  the  aggre-  '""'■ 
gate  of  many  states,  under  one  common  head, 
whether  this  head  be  a  monarch  or  a  presiding 
republic.  It  does,  in  such  constitutions,  frequent- 
ly happen  (and  nothing  but  the_dismal,  cold,  dead 
uniformity  of  servitude  can  prevent  its  happen- 
ing) that  the  subordinate  parts  have  many  local 
privileges  and  immunities.  Between  these  priv- 
ileges and  the  supreme  common  authority,  the  line 
may  be  extremely  nice.  Orcourse,  disputes — 
-often,  too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill  blood, 
will  arise.  But  though  every  privilege  is  an  ex- 
emption, in  the  case,  from  the  ordinary  exercise 


^'  See  Howell's  State  Trial?,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7,  et  seq,, 
for  an  exhibition  of  coarse  and  brntal  treatment, 
which  Jeftries  never  surpassed.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen :  Coke,  I  will  prove  you  the  no- 
toriest  traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar.  Raleigh 
Your  words  can  not  condemn  me ;  my  innocency  is 
my  defense.  Coke.  Thoa  art  a  monster.  Thou  hast 
an  English  face,  but  a  Spanish  heart.  Rakigh.  Let 
me  answer  for  myself.  Coke.  Thou  shall  not.  Ra- 
leigk.  It  oonoemeth  my  life.  Coke.  Oh!  Do  I  touch 
you  ?  Now  see  the  moat  horrible  practices  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  lowest  hell. 
Raleigh.  Here  is  no  treason  of  mine.  If  Lord  Cob- 
ham  be  a  traitor,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Coke.  All 
that  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou  viper.  Such 
was  the  language  by  which  officers  of  justice  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  favor  of  James  I. 
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of  the  supreme  authority,  it  is  no  denial  of  it.  The 
claim  of  a  privilege  seems  rather,  ex  vi  termini,^^ 
to  imply  a  superior  power ;  for  totalk  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  state  or  of  a  person  who-  has  no  su- 
perior, is  hardly  any,  better  than  speaking  non- 
sense. Now,  in  such-unfortunate  quarrels  among 
the  component  parts  of  a  grjsat  political  union 
of  coramunitie.s,  I  ^an  scarcely  conceive  any 
thing  more  completely  imprudent  than  for  the 
head  of  the-  empire  to  insist  that,  if  anyxprivilege 
is  pleaded  against  his  will  or  his  acts,  that  his 
whale  authority  is  denied ;  instantly  to  proclaira 
rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  Jiut  1;he  offend- 
ing provinces  under  the  ban.  Will  not  this,  sir, 
very  soon  teach  the  provinces  to  make  no  distinc- 
tions on  their  part  ?  Will  it  not  teach  them  that 
the  government  against  which  a  claim  of  liberty 
is  tantamount  to  higli  treason,  is  a  government 
to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to  slavery  ?  It 
may  not  always  be  quite  convenient  to  impress 
dependent  communities  with  such  an  ideai-     ■ 

We  are,  indeed„iri  all  disputes'with  the  colo- 
nies, by  the  necessity  of  thiiigs,  the  judge.  It  is 
true,  .sir ;  but  I  confess  that  the  character  of  judge 
in  my  own  cause  is  a  thing  that  frightens  me.  In- 
stead of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am  exceeding- 
ly humbled  by  it.  I  can  not  proceed  with  a 
stern,  assured,  judicial  donfidenfle,  until  I  find 
myself  in  something  more  like  a  judicial  chto- 
aoter.  1  must  have  these  hesitations  as  long  as 
I  am  compelled  to  recollect  that,  in  ni^  little 
reading  upon  such  contests  as  these,  the  sense 
of  mankind  has  at  least  as  often  decided  against 
the  superior  as  the  subordinate  power.  Sir,  let 
me  add,  too,  that  the  opinion  of  my  having  some 
abstract  right  in  my  favor  would  not-  put  me 
much  at  my  ease  in  passing  sentence,  unless  I 
could  be  sure  that  there  were  no  righjs  which, 
in  their  exercise  under  certain  circumstances, 
were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs,  and  the 
most  vexatious  of  all  injustice.  Sir,  these  con- 
siderations have  great  weight  with  me,  when  I 
find  things  so  circumstanced  that  I  see  the  same 
party  at  once  a  civil  litigant  against  me  in  point 
of  right  and  a  culprit  before  me;  while  I  sit  as 
criminal  judge  on  acts  of  his  whose  moral  quality 
is  to  be  decided  on  upon  the  merits  of  that  very 
litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then  put,  by 
the  complexity  of  human  affairs,  into  strange 
situations;  butjiustice  is  the  same,  let  the  judge 
be  in  what  situafion  he  will. 

There  is,  sir,  also  a  circumstance  which  con- 
vinces me  that  this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding 
is  not,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our  contest, 
altogether  expedient,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have 
seemed  to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring 
a  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  they  had 
formerly  addressed  to  have  traitors  brought 
hither,  under  an  act  of'  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
trial.  For,  though  rebellion  is  declared,  it  is 
not  proceeded  against  as  such ;  nor  have  any 
steps  been  taken  toward  the  apprehension  or 
conviction  of  any  individual  offender,  either  on 


'^  From  the  very  import  of  the  term. 


our  late  or  our  former  address;  but  modes  of 
public  cocr^ae  have  been  adopted,  and  such  as 
have  much  m6re  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  quali- 
fied hostility  toward  an  independent  power  than 
the-  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects.  All  this 
seems  rather  inconsistent ;  but  it  shows  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideas  to  our 
present  case. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly 
ponder.  What  is  it  we  have  got  by  ,  all '  bur 
menaces,  which  have  been  many  and  ferocious? 
What  advantage  have  we  derived  from  the  penal 
laws  we  have  passed,  and  which,  for  the',  time, 
have  been  severe  and  numerous?  What  ad- 
vances have  we  made  toward  our  object  by  the 
sending  of  a  force  which,  by  land  and  sea,  is  no 
contemptible  strength  ?  Has  the  disorder  abat- 
ed? Nothing  less.  Wheij  I  see  things  in  this 
situation,  after  such  confident  hopes,  bold  prom- 
ises, and  active  exertions,  I  can  not,  for  my  life, 
avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  plan  itself  is  not  cor- 
rectly right'.  .  .• 
.  If,  ithen,  the  removal  of  t:he  causes  of  this  spirit 
of  American  liberty  be,  foi^  the  greater  part,  or 
rather  entirely,  impracticable ;  if  the  ideas  of 
criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or,  if  applica- 
ble, are  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient,  what 
way  yet  remains?  Norway  is  open  tut  the 
third  and  la-st — to  comply  with  the  American 
spirit  as  necessary,  or,  if  you  please,  to  submit 
to  it  as  a  necessary  evil.          < 

If  we  adopt  thi^  mode,  if  we  mean  to  concili- 
ate and  concede,  let  us  see, 

II.  Of  what  natuke  the  concession  ought 
TO  BE.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  ThconceMion 
our  concession,  we  must  look  atf  their  '<','»'"»^«-: 
complaint.  The  colonies  complain  that  they 
have  not  the  characteristic  mark,  and  seal  of 
British  freedom.  They  complain  that  they  are 
taxed  in  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not  rep- 
resented. If  you  mean  to  satisfy  them  at  all, 
you  must  sati,sfy  them  with  regard  to  this  com- 
plaint. If  you  mean  to  please  any  pepple,  you 
must  give  thetti  the  boon  which  they  ask;  not 
what  you  may  think  better  for  them,  but  of  a 
kind  totally  different.  Such  an  act  may  be  a 
wise  regulation,  but  it  is  no  concession,  whereas 
our  present  theme  is  the  mode  of  giving  satis- 
faction. 

Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive  that  I  am  re- 
solved this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  nkiiioftM.- 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  right  t"""  ""w '» 
ol  taxation.-"  Some  gentlemen  star- 
tle, but  it  is  true.  I  put  it  totally  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  consid- 
eration. I  do  not,  indeed,  woijder,  nor  will  you, 
sir,  that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond 
of  displa.ying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But 
my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  whol- 


"  Mr.  Burke  here  shows  one  of  his  most  striking 
peculiarities  as  a  reasoner  on  political  subjects,  viz., 
his  fixed  determination  never  to  discuss  them  on 
the  ground  of  me'-e  abstract  right.  His  mind  fast 
ened  upon  prescription  as  the  principal  gttide  in  all 
such  cases.  We  see  it  as  fully  in  his  early  speech, 
es  as  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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ly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I  do 
not  examine  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's 
money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  out 
of  the  general  trust  of  government,  and  how  faT 
all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled 
to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  oh&rter  of 
nature ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of 
taxation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  general 
principle  of  legislation,  and  inseperable  from  the 
ordinary  supreme  power.  These  are  deepqnes- 
tions,  where  great  names  militate  against  each 
other  j  where  reason  is  perplexed ;  and  an  ap- 
peal to  authorities  only  thiokei^s  the  confusion ; 
for  high  and  reverend  authorities  lift  up  their 
heads  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  sure  footing 
in  the  middle.     This  point  is  y 

That  Serbonian  bo^ 
Betwixt  Damleta  and  Meant  Cassius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sank.  ■  ■       , 

Milton's  Pair.  Lost,  ii.,  594. 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  this  bog, 
though  in  such  respectable^,  company.  The 
question  with  nie  is,  not  whether  ybu  have  a 
right  to  render  your  people-  miserable,  but 
whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them 
happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may 
do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell 
me  I  ought  to  do.  Is  a  politic  act  the  worse  for 
being  a  generous  one?  Is  no  concession  proper 
but  that  which  is  made  from  your  want  of  right 
to  keep  what  you  grant?  Or  does  it  lessen  the 
grace  or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an 
odious  claim,  because  you  have  your  evidence- 
room  full  of  titles,  and  your  magazines  stuffed 
with  arms  to  enforce  them?  What  signify  all 
those  titles  and  all  those  arms  ?  Of  what  avail  are 
they,  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  tells  me  that 
the  assertion  of  ray  title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit, 
and  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  wound  myself 
by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons  ? 

Suohis  steadfastly  my  opinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  em- 
pire by  a  unity  of  spirit,  thbugh  in  a  diversity 
of  operations,  that,  if  I  were  sure  the  colonists 
had,'  at  their  leaving  this  country,  sealed  a  reg- 
ular compact  of  servitude;  that  they  had  sol- 
emnly abjured  all  the  rights  of  citizens ;  that 
they  had  made  a  vow  to  renounce  all  ideas  of 
liberty  for  them  and  their  posterity  to  all  gen- 
erations, yet  I  should  hold  myself  obliged  to 
conform  to  the-  temper  I  found  universally  prev- 
alent in  my  own  day,  and  to  govern  two  mill- 
ions of  men,  impatient  of  servitude,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  I  am  not  determining  a  point 
of  law.  I  am  restoring  tranquillity,  and  the  gen- 
eral character  and  sitnation  of  a  people  must  de- 
termine what  sort  of  government  is  fitted  for  them. 
That  point  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  determine. 
U^'(  My  idea,  therefore,  without  considering  wheth- 
The  Americuna  er  We  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or 
tterie'htolf  El.-  g"^™*  ^  matter  of  favor,  is  to  admit 
giisbmeD.  ^ftj  people  of  ov/r  colonies  into  an  in- 

terest in  the  constitution,  and,  by  recording  that 
admission  in  the  journals  of  Parliament,  to  give 
them  as  strong  an  assurance  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit,  that  we  mean  forever  to  adhere 


to  that  solemn  declaration  of  systematic  indulg- 
ence. 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  act, 
upon  its  understood  principle,  might  Taxation  for 
have  served  to  show  that  we  intended  beV°„"birclyfo. 
an  unconditional  abatem«tt  of  the  ex-  "»""«''■ 
ercise  of  a  taxing  power.    Spch  a  measure  was  i 
then  sufficient  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and  to 
give  perfect  content.     But  unfortunate  events, ' 
since  that,  time,  may  make  something  farther  > 
necessary,  and  not  more  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  colonies,  than  for  the  dignity  and 
consistency  qf  our  own  future  proceedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  the 
disposition  of  the  House,  if  this  proposal  in  itself 
would  be  received  with  dislike.  I  think,  sir,  we 
have  few  American  financiers.'  But  pur'misfor- 
tune  is,  we  are  too  acute;  we  are  to6  exquisite 
in  our  coujectures  of  the  future,  for  men  oppress- 
ed with  such  great  and  present  evils.  The  mort 
moderate  among  the  opposerS  of  parliamentary 
concession  freely  confess  that  they  hope  no  good 
frool  taxation,  but  they  apprehend  the  colonists 
have  farther  views,  and,  if  this  point  were  con-j 
ceded, -they  would  instantly  attack  the  Trade 
Laws.  .  These  gentlemen  are  convinced  that 
this  was  the  intention  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with  taxation  was 
no  rnore  than  a  cloak>  and  cover  to  this  'design. 
Such  has  been  the  language  even  of  a  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Rice]  of  real  moderation,  and  of  a 
natural  temper  well  adjusted  to  fair  and  equal 
government.  I  am,  however,  sir,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  this  kind  of  discourse,  whenever  I 
hear  it ;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised,  on  account 
of  the  arguments  which  I  constantly  find  in  com- 
pany with  it,  and  which  are  often  urged  from 
the  same  mouths  and  on  the  same  day. 

For  instance,  wh^n  we  allege  that  it  is  against 
reason  to  tax  a  people  undf  r  so  m^ny  ,„„„3i.,,„,j, 
restraints  in  trade  as  the  Americans,  of tfoao  who  in- 
the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North],  in  the 
blue  ribbon  shall  tell  you  that  the  restraints  on 
trade  are  futile  and  useless ;  of  no  advantage  to 
us,  and  of  no  burden  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed ;  that  the  trade  of  America  is  not  se- 
cured by  the  acts  of  navigation,  but  by  the  nat- 
ural and  irresistible  advantage  of  a  commercial 
preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this 
posture  of  the  debate.  But  when  strong  intern- 
al circumstances  are  urged  against  the  taxes ; 
when  the  scheme  is  dissected ;  when  experience 
and  the  nature  of  things  are  brought  to  prove, 
and  do  prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining 
an  effective  revenue  from  the  colonies;  when 
these  things  are  pressed,  or  rather  press  them- 
selves, so  as  to  drive  the  advocates  of  colony 
taxes  to  la.  clear  admission  of  the  futility  of  the 
scheme ;  then,  sir,  the  sleeping  trade  laws  revive 
from  their  trance,  and  this  useless  taxation  is  to 
be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
counterguard  and  security  of  the  laws'of  trade. 

Then,  sir,  you  kegjjuup  revenue  lawj  which 
are  niischievous,  injjrder  to  preserve  trade  laws 
that  are  useless.     Such  is  iTiT^lsdom  of  our 
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plan  in  both  its  members.  They  are  separately 
given  up  as  of  no  value,  and  yet  orielrarways 
to  be 'asrehded  for  the  ,sak'e  of  the  other.  But  I 
can  noTagrerwitfiThe  nobFeTord,  nOr  vtith  the 
pamphlet  from  whence  he  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed these, ideas,  concerning  the  inutility  of 
the  trade  laws;  for,  without  idolizing  them,  I 
am  sure  they  are  still,  in  manjr  ways,  of  great 
use  to  us ;  and  in  former  times,  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest.  They  do  confine,  and  they  do 
greatly  narrow  the  market  for  the,  Americans; 
but  my  perfect  conviction  of  this  does  not  help 
me  in  the  least  to  discern  how  the  revenue  laws 
form  any  security  whatsoever  to  the  commercial 
regulations,  or  that  these  commerciaL  regula- 
tions are  the  true  ground  of  the  quarrel,  or  that 
the  giving  way  in  any  one  instance  of  authority 
is  to  lose  all  that  may  remain  unconceded. 

,One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.  The  piib- 
Tho  contest  ''°  ^"^  avowed  Origin  of  this  quarrel 
■prung  ftom  was  ou  taxation.     This  quarrel  has  in- 

taxatioD.  1       T  1  (  1- 

deed  brought  on  new  disputes  on  new 
questions,  but  certainly  the  least  bitter,,  and  the 

.fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws.  To  judge 
which  of  "the  tWo  be  the  real  radical  cause  of 
quarrel,  we  have  to  see  Whether  the  commercial 
dispute  did,  in  order  of  tim%  precede  the  dispute 
on  taxation.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
for  jt.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  at 
this  moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  the  taxes  out  of  the  questioijt.by  a  repeal. 
Sfee  how  the  Americans  act  in  this  position,  and 
then  you  will  be-  ahje  to  discern  correctly  what 
is  the  true  object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether 
any  controversy  at  all  will  remain.  Unless  you 
consent  to  remove  this  cause  of  difference,  it  is 
ipipossible,  with  deceiicy,  to  assert  that  the  dis- 
pute is  not  upon  what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And 
I  would,  sir,  recqmmend  to  your  serioils  oonsid- 

•  eration,  whether  it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for 
punishing  people,  not  on  their  own  acts,  buf  on 
yoi5r~eonjecture3.  Surely  it  is  preposterous  at 
the'very  best.  It  is  hot,  justifying  your  anger 
by  their  misconduct,  but  it  is  converting  your  ill 
will  into  their  delinquency. 

.  But  the  colonies  will  go  farther.  '  Alas  !  al&s ! 
Objection  that  when  will  this  speculating  against 
*B»T'ibe  Navl"  ,iaot  and  reason  en(J?  -What  -will 
eation  Act  quiet  these  panic  fears  which  we  en- 
tertain of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciliatory  con- 
duct ?  Is  it  true  that  no  case  can  exist  in  which, 
.it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  de- 
sires of  his  discontented  subjects  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  peculiar  in. this  case  to  make  a  rule  for  it- 
self? Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  ijehen  it  is 
not  pushed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain  max- 
im, that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are 
left  by  government  the  more  the  subject  will  be 
inclined  to  resist  and  rebel  ? 

All  these  objections  being,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  experience,  they  did  not,  sir, 
•discourage  me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a 
conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  principles 
which  I  have  just  stated. 
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In  forming  a  plan  f6r  this  purpose,  I  endeav- 
ored to  put.  myself  in  that  frame  of  principle,  ,„j 
mind  which  was  the  most  natural  KBtK'"" 
and  the  most  reasonable,  and  which  "fe  guide. 
was  certainly  the  most  probable  means  of  secur- 
in^  me  from  all  error.  I  set  out  with  a  perfect 
distrust  of  my  own  abilities ;  a  total  renunciation 
of  every  speculation  of  my  ovm ;  and  with  a  pro; 
found  reverence  for  the  jvisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
who  have  left  us  the  inheritance  of  so  happy  a 
constitution  and  so  flourishing  an  empire,  and, 
what  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  the 
tretiSury  of  th^  maxims  and  principles  which 
formed  the  onKnd  obtained  the  other.' 

During  the  rdfgns  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss 
in  the  Spanish  councils,  it  was  common  for  their 
statesmen  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  donsult  the 
genius  of  Philip  the  Seootad..  The  genius  of 
Philip  the  Second -might  mislead  them;  and  the 
issue  of  their  affairs  showed  that  they  bad  not 
chosen  the  most  perfect  standard.  But,  sir,  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled,  when,  in  a 
case  of  constitutional  difficulty,- 1  consult  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  constitution.  Consulting  at 
that  oracle  (it  was  with  all  due  humility  and  pi- 
ety), I  found  four  capital  examples  in  a  similar 
02ise  before  me :  those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Ches- 
ter, and  Durham.  ^ 

(1.)  Ireland;  before  the  English  ionquest, 
though  never  governed  by  ,a  despotic  Fimei 
power,  had  no  Parliament.  _  How  far  the  ""''^ 
English  Parliament  itself  was  at  thattime  modr 
eled  according  to  the  preserit  form,  is  disput- 
ed among  antiquarians.''^  But  we  have  all  the 
reason  in  the  World  to  he  assured,  that  a  form  of 
Parliament,  such  as  England  then,  enjoyed,  she 
instantly  communicated  to  Ireland  ]  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  almost  every  successive  im- 
provement in  constitutional  liberty,  as  fast  as  it 
was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The 
feudal  baronage  and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the 
roots  of  our  primitive  constitution,  were  early 
transplanted  into  that  soil,  and  grevr  and  flour- 
ished there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not  give  us 
originally  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  us,  at 
least,  a  House  of  Commons  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence. But  your  ancestors  did  not  churlishly 
sit  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker.    This 

'*  The  Witenagemote,  or  national  oonncil,  -whose 
consent  was  requisite  for  the  enactment  of  laws, 
n)ay  be  considered  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Anglo- 
-Saxon  times.  It  was  composed  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  the  aldei-men  or  governors  of  counties  (after 
ward  called  earls),  and  those  landed  proprietors  who 
were  possessed  of  about  fear  or  five  thonsand  acres. 
The  borooghs  do  not  appear,  at  this  early,  period,  to 
have  sent  any  representatives.  Magna  Charta  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  "  no  scutage  or  aid"  (with  three 
exceptions)  "  shall  be  raised  in  oar  kingdom  bat  by 
the  geHeral  council  of  the  nations,"  and  thie-was  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  "the  prelates  and  greater 
barons."  The  first  representation  of  the  Commons 
in  Parliament  is  now  generally  agreed  to  have  taken 
place  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ^U.,  or 
about  A.D. 1364. 
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benefit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I  confess, 
was  not  at  first  extended  to  all  Ireland.  Mark 
the  consequence.  Englisii  authority  and  English 
hberty  had  exactly  the  same  boundaries.  Your 
standard  could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before 
yoUr  privileges.^  Sir  John  Davis  shpws  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  refusal  of  a  general  communi- 
cation o£^ these  rights  was  the  true  cause  why 
Ireland  was  five  hundred  years  in  subduing  ;  and 
after  the  vain  projects  of  a  military  governmentj 
attempted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  sopn  discovered  that  nothing  could  make 
that  country  English,  in  civility  ai^d  allegiance, 

rbut  your  laws  and  your  forms  of  legislature.  _Il; 
was  not  English  arms,  but  the  English  constitu- 
i  tion,  that  conquered  Ireland.  From  that  time, 
Irelahd  has  ever  had'  a  general  Parliament,  as  she 
had  before  a  partial  Parliament.  You  changed 
the  people ;  ,yoa  altered  the  religipn ;  but  you 
never  touched  the  form  or  the  vital  substance  of 
free  government  in  that  kingdom.  You  deposed 
kings ;  you  restored  them ;  you  altered  the  suc- 
cession to  theirs,  as  well  as  to  your  own  crown  ; 
but  you  never  altered  their  constitution ;  the 
principle  of  whiph  was  respected  by  usurpation ; 
restored  with  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
established,  I  trust,  forever,  by  the  glorious  rev- 
olution. This  has  made  Ireland  the  great  and 
flourishing  kingdonj  that  it  is;  and  from  a  dis- 
grace and  a  burden  intolerable  to  this  nation,  has 
rendered  her  a  principal  part  of  our  strength  and 
ornament.  This  country  can  not  be  said  to  have 
ever  formally  taxed  her.  The  irregular  things 
done  in  the  confusion  of  mighty  troubles,-  and  on 
the  hinge  of  great  revolutions,  even  if  all  were 
done  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  form  no  ex- 
ample. If  they  have  any  eSeot  in  argument, 
they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  None 
of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment  if  the 
casual  deviations  from  them,  at  such  times,  were 
suffered  to  be  used  as  proofs  of  their  nullity. 
By  the,  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breaches 
in  the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and 
fixed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom. 
Your  Irish  pensioners  would  starve,  if  they  had 
no  other  fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by 
English  authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  pop- 
ular grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies 
are  come,  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source 
of  public  wealth  in  the  British  empire. 

(2.)  My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  ooun- 
second  ex-  try  Was  said  to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the 
ampte.  Thifd.=e  It  was  said  more  truly  to  be 
so  by  Edward  the  First.     But  though  then  con- 


2*  The  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Strongbow,  kept  themselves  within  certain 
limits  distinct  from  the  natives,  called  "the  Pale." 
They  enjoyed  English  law,  while  the  natives  were 
for  a  long  time  denied  it ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  in- 
cessant contentions.  By  an  act  of  James  I.,  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Pale  were  extended  to  all  Ireland. 

'5  Wales  was  held  in  vassalage  by  Henry  III. 
through  its  Prince  Llewellen,  who  in  this  way  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  Henry  against  a  rebellious  son; 
but  was  not  reduced  under  English  sway  as  part  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 


quered,  it  was  not  boked  upon  as  any  part  of  the 
realm  of  England.  Its  old  constitution,  what- 
ever that  might  have  been,  was  destroyed,  and 
no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
care  of  that  tract  was  put  into  the  hands  of  lords 
marchers — a  form  of  government  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind;  a.  strange  heterogeneous  monster, 
something  between  hostility  and  government ; 
perhaps  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance,  according 
to  the  modes  of  ;those  tirBes,  to  that  of  command- 
er-in-chief at  present,  to  whom  all  civil  p'ower  is 
granted  as,  secondary.  '  The  manners  of  the 
Welsh  nation  followed  the  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  people  were  ferocious,  restive,  sav- 
age, and  uncultivated  j.  sometimes  composed, 
never  pacified,  Wales,  within  itself,\was  in  per- 
petual disorder ;  and  it  kept  the  frontier  of  En- 
gland in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefits  from  it  to 
the  state  there  were  none.  Wales  was  only 
kliown  to  England  by  incursion  and,  invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  things.  Parliament  was 
not  idle.  They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Welsh  by  all  sorts  of  rigorous  l&,ws. 
They  prohibited  by  statute- the  sepding  all  sorts 
of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by  proclama- 
tion (with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legal- 
ity) the  sending  arms  to  America.  They  dis- 
armed the  Welsh  by  statute,  as  you  attempted 
(but  still  with  more  question  on  the  legality)  to 
disarm  New  England  by  an  instruction,  i  They 
made  an  ae,t  to  drag  offenders  from  Wales  into 
England  for  trial,  as  you  -  have  done  (but  ^ith 
more  hardship)  with  regard  to  America.  By 
another  act,  vvhere  one  of  the  parties  was  an  En- 
glishman, they  ordained  that  his  trial  should  be 
always  by  English.  They  made  acts  to  restrain 
trade,  as  you  do  ;  andthey  prevented  the  Welsh 
from  the  use  of  fairs  and  markets,  as  you  do  the 
Americans  from  fisheries  and  foreign  ports.  In 
short,  when  the  statute-book  was  not  quite  so 
much  swelled  as  it  is  now,  you  find  no  less  than 
fifteen  acts  of  penal  Regulation  on  the  subject  of 
Wales. 

Here  we  rub  our  hands.  A  fine  body  of  prec- 
edents for  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  use 
of  it !  I  admit  it  fully ;  and  pray  add  likewise 
to  these  precedents,  that  all  the  while  Wales  rid 
this  kingdom  like  an  incubus;  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable  and  oppressive  burden;  and -that 
an  Englishman  traveling  in  that  country  could 
not  go  six  yards  from  the  highroad  without  be- 
ing murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir, 
it  wasLnotJiotiLafter-tsKi  hundred  years  discov- 
ered  that,  by  an  eternal  law;,  Provic|ence  had  de- 
cfeed  vexation  to  vTolence,,and  poverty  to'rapiiie. 
Your'aricestors  dT37  however,  at  length  opeii  their 
eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found 
that  the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyr- 
annies the  least  be  endured,  and  that  laws  made 
against  a  whole  nation  were  not  the  most  effect- 
ual methods  for  securing  its  obedience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  th^  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  course  was  entirely  altered.  With  a  pream- 
ble stating  the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all  the 
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j-ights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects.  A 
political  OEder  was  established;  the  military 
power  gave  way  to  the  civil;  the  marches  were 
turned  into  counties.  But  that  a  nation  should 
have  a  right  to  English  liberties,  and  yet' no 
share  at  all  in  the  fundamental  security  of  these 
liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  property,  seemed 
a  thing  so  incongruous,  that,  eight  years  after, 
that  is,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  that  reign,  a  com- 
plete and  not  ill-proportioned  representation  by 
counties  andborougbs  was  bestowed  upon  Wales 
by  act  of  Parlianient.  From  thstt  moment,  as  by 
a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided ;  obedience  was 
restored;  peace,  ordfer,  and  civilization  followed 
in  the  train  of  liberty.'  When  the  day-star  of  the 
English  Constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts, 
all  was  harmofly'  within  and  without.  % 

Simul  alba  nautl^ 

Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  saxis  agitatas  hunior : 
Concidunt  venti,  fdgiuntqiie  nubes ; 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  v6luere}.pODto 

Undfi  recumbit.''^  J 

(3.)  The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine 
Tiiird  ex-  of  Chester  received  the  same  relief  from 
ample,  its  oppressions  and  the  same  remedy  to 
its  disorders.  Before  this  time  Chester  was  lit- 
tle less  distempered  than  Wales.  The  inhab- 
itants, without  rights  themselves,  were  the  fit- 
test to  destroy  the  rights  of  others ;  and  from 
thenCe  Riohalrdll'.  drew  the  standing  afniy  of 
archers  with  which  for  a  time  he  oppressed  En- 
gland. The  people  of  Chester  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a  petition  penned  as  I  shall  read  to  yon : 

"  To  the  King  o^r  spvereign  lord,  in  most  hum- 
ble wise  shown  unto  your  excellent  Majesty,  the 
inhabitants  of  your  grace'^s  county  palatine  of 
Chester ;  that  where  the  said  county  palatine  of 
Chester  is  and  hath  been  alvi^ays  hitherto  exempt, 
excluded  and  separated  out  and  from  your  high 
court  of  Parliament,  to  have  any  knights  and  bur- 
gesses within  the  said  court ;  by  reason  whereof 
the  said  inhabitants  have  hitherto  sustained  mani- 
fold disherisolis,  l6sses,.and  damages,  as  well  in 
their  lands,  goods,  and  todies,  as  in  the  good, 
civil,  and  politic  governance  and  maintenance 
of  the  commonwealth  of  their  said  country  :  (2.) 
And,  forasmuch  as>the  said  inhabitants  have  al- 
ways hitherto  been  bound  by  the  acts  and  stat- 
utes made  and  ordained  by  your  said  highness 
and  your  most  noble  progenitors,  by  authority  of 
the  said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cit- 
ies, and  boroughs  have  been,  that  have  had  their 


_"  The  passage  is  taken  from  an  Od^  of  Horace 
to  Augustas  Cesar,  lib.  i.,  12,  in  which  the  poet  cele- 
brates the  praises  of  his  imperial  master'by  placing 
him  on  a  level  with  gods  and  deified  heroes.    With 
a  delicate  allasion  to  the  peaceful  influence  of  Au- 
gustas, he  refers  to  Castor  and,  Pollux,  the  patron 
deities  of  mariners,  and  the  effect  of  their  constella- 
tion, (the  Twins)  in  composing  tempests. 
Wheti  their  auspicions  star 
To  the  sailor  shines  afar,        ' 
The  troubled  waters  leave  the  rocks  at  rest: 
The  clouds  are  gone,  the  winds  are  still,   ' 
The  angry  wave  obeys  their  will. 
And  calmly  sleeps  upon  the  ocean's'  breast. 


knights  and  burgesses  within  your  said  court  of 
Parliamept,  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  ne 
burgess  there,  for  the  said'  county  palatine ;  the 
said  inhabitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  heen  often- 
times touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes 
made  within  the  said  .court,  as  well  i  derogatory 
unto  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions,  liberties,  and 
privileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  preju- 
dicial unto  the  common  wealth,  quietness,  rest 
and  peace  of  your  grace's  most  bounden  sub- 
jects inhabiting  within  the  same."    ' 

What  did  Parliament  with  this  audacious  ad- 
dress ?  Rej§ot  it  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as  an 
affront  to  government  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  ;(irj^hts  of  legislature  ?  Did  they 
toss  it  over  the  table  ?  Did  they  burn  it  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman  ?,  They  took  the 
petition  of  grievance,  all  rugged  as  it  was,  with- 
out softening  or  temperament,  unpurged  of  the 
original  bitterness  and  indignation  of  complaint: 
they  made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  act  of 
redress,  and  consecrated'its  principle  to  all  ages 
in  the  sanctuary  of  legislation., 
.  Here  is  ray  third  example.  It  was  attended 
vifith  the  success  of  the  two  former.  Chester, 
civilized  "as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonstrated 
tliat  freedom,  and  not  servitude,  is  the  cure  of 
anarchy,  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the 
true  remedy  for  superstition-'  Sir,  this  pattern 
of  Chester  was  followed  in  the  reign  Fourth  es- 
of  Charles  II.  with  regard  to  the  coun-  •"■''^ 
ty  palatine  of  Durham,  which  is  my  fourth  exam- 
ple. This  county  had  long  lain  out  of  the  pale 
of  fl^ee  legislation.  ^  So  scrupulously  was  the  ex-: 
ample  bf  Chester  followed,  that  the.  style  of  the 
preamble  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Ches- 
ter act ;  and  without  afTeoting  the  abstract  extent 
of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  it  recognizes  the 
equity  of  not  suffering  any  considerable  district 
in  which  the  British  subjects  may  act  as  a  body  to  , 
b«  taxed  without  their  own  voice  in  the  grant. 

Now,  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained  in 
these  preambles,  and  the  force  of  these  examples 
in  the  acts  of  Parliament,  avail  any  thing,  what 
can  be  said  against  applying  them  with  regard 
to  America  ?  Are  not  the  people  of  America  as 
much  Englishmen  as  the  Welsh  ?  The  pream- 
ble of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  says  the  Welsh 
speak  a  language  no  way  resembling  that  of  his 
Majesty's  English  subjects.  Are  the  Americans 
not  as  numerous  ?  If  we  may  trust  the  learned 
and  accurate  Judge  Barrington's  account  of 
North  Wales,  and  take  that  as  a  standard  to 
measure  the  rest,  there  is  no  poraparison.  The 
people  can  not  amount  to  above  two  hundred 
thousand ;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  in  the 
colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion  ?  Wales  was 
hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted  to 
govern  America  by  penal  statutes  ?  You  made 
fifteen  for  Wales.  But  your  legislative  authority 
is  perfect  with  regard  to  America.  Was  it  less 
perfect  in  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  ?  But 
America  is  virtually  represented.  What !  does 
the  electric  force  of  virtual  representation  more 
easily  peiss  over  the  Atlantic  than  pervade  Wales, 
which  lies  in  your  neighborhood ;  or  than  Chester 
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and  Durham,  surrounded  by  abundance  of  repre- 
sentation that  is  actual  and  palpable  ?  Bat,  sir, 
your  ancestors  thought  this  s6rt  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation, ho.wever  ample,  to  be  totally  insuffi- 
cient for  tlft  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  terri- 
tories that  are  so  near,'  and  comparatively  so  in- 
considerable. Hovf,  thpn,  can  I  think  it  sufficient 
for  those  which  are  infinitely  greater  and  infinitely 
more  remote  ?  .,•.'- 

You  will  now,  sir, -perhaps  imagine   that  I 
am  on  the  point  of  proposing  to  you 

Amencflnot  to  '^  r      r  a  .       j 

be  repiaaemed  a  sohcmB  for  representation  of  the 

in  Parliament.  ,       .  .       ^^      , .  ..         t>      i  t 

colonies  in  Parliament.  Perhaps  I 
might  be  inclined  to  eijtertain  some  sUch  thought, 
but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  course.  Oppor 
suit  natura.^'  I  can  not  remove  the  eternal  bar- 
riers of  the  creation.  The  thing  in  that  mode  I 
do  not  know  to  be  possible.  As  I  meddle  with 
np  theory,  I  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  representation ;  but  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  it ;  and  those  who  have'  been 
more  confident  have  not  been  faoie  successful. 
However,  the  arm  of  public  benevoleuce  is  not 
shortened,  and  there  are  often  several  means  to 
the  same  end.  What  nature  ha?  disjoined  in 
one  way  wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  When 
we  can  not  give  the  benefit  as'  we  wblild  wish, 
let  tis  not  refuse  it  altogether.-  If  we  can  not 
give  the  principal,  let  us  find  a  substitute.  But 
how  ?     Where  ?     What  substitute  ? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  un- 
productive invention.  I  am  not  even  obliged  to 
go  to  the  rich,  treasury  of  the  fertile  framers  of 
imaginary  commonwealths  ;  not  to  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  not  to  the  Utopia  of  More,  not  to  the 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  ilt  is  before  me.  It  is 
at  my  feet, 

And  the  dull  swain 
Treads  daily  on  it  with  his  clouted  shoon."' 
,  Milton's  Comus. 

1  only  wish  you  to  recognize,  for  the  theory,  the 
ancient  constitutionalpolioy  of  thislfingdom  with 
regard  to  representation,  as  that  policy  has  been 
declared  in  acts  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  to  the 
practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  a  uniform 
experience  has  marked  out  to  you  as  best,  and 
in  which  you  walked  with,  securify,  advantage, 
and  honor,  until  the  year  1763.  ' 

My  resolutions,  therefore,  mean  to  establish 
Ewtoaidtbe  *e  equity  and  justice  of  a  taxation 
Crown  by        of  America  by  grant,  and  not  by  im- 

grants  of  tlieir         ^.  .  m  t    \  » 

Provincial  A«-  position.  lo  mark  the  legal  compe- 
eem  lea.  fency  of  thc  colony  assemblies  for  the 
support  of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for 
public  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge 
that  this  legal  competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and 
beneficial  exercise ;  and  that  experience  has  shown 
the  benefit  of  their  grants,  and  the  fiitility  of  par- 
liamentary taxation  as  a  method  of  supply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  six  fundamental 
propositions.  There  are  three  more  resolutions 
corollary  to  these.  If  you  admit  the  first  set,  you 
can  hardly  reject  the  others.     But  if  you  admit 


the  first,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether 
you  accept  or  refuse  the  last.  I  think  these  six 
massive  pillars  will  be  of  strength,  sufficient  to 
support  the  temple  of  British  concord.  I  have 
no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence, 
that,  if  you  admitted  these,  you  would  command 
an  immediate  peace ;  and,  with  but  tolerable  fu- 
ture management,~a  lasting  obedience  in  Araer- 
icii.  I  am  not  arrogant  in  this  confident  assur- 
ance. The  propositions  are  all  mere  matters  of 
fact ;.  and  if  they  are  such  facts  as  draw  irresist- 
ible conolusioni  even  in  the  stating,  this  is  the 
power  of  truth,  and  not  any  iiianagement  of  mine. 
Sir,  I  shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you  togeth- 
er, with  such  observations  on  the  mo-  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
tions  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  them'Mr.  Burko'a 

1  ,,  ^  -.        ^  1  »■  resolutions. 

where    they   may  waTit   explanation. 
The  first  is  a  resolution  "  That  the  colonies  and  , 
plantations  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  | 
consisting   of  foOrteen  ,  separate    governments,  i 
£ind  containing  two  millions  and  upward  of  free 
inhabitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege 
of  electing  and  sending  any  knight^  and  burgess- 
es or  others  to  represent  themf  in  the,  high  court 
qf  Parliainent."     This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
necessary  to  be  laid  (down,  and  (excepting  the 
description)  it,  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of 
the   Constitution :   it  is  taken  nearly  verbatim 
froVn  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  pecond  is  like  unto  the  first,  "  That  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations  have  been  liable  to 
and  bounden  by  several  subsidies,  payments, 
rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  ^  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  said  colonies  and  plantations 
have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  said 
high  court  of  Parlianient,  of  their  own  election, 
to  represent  the  condition  of  their  country ;  by 
lack  whereof  they  have  been  oftentimes  touched 
and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granted,  and  as- 
sented to,  in  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace 
of  the  pbjects  inhabiting  within  the  same."  ' 

Is  this  description  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
strong  or  too  weak  ?  Does  it  arrogate  too  much 
to.  the  supreme  Legislature  ?  Does  it  lean  too 
much  to  the  claims  of  the  people  ?  If  it  runs 
into  'any  of  these  errors, , the  fault  is  not  mine. 
It  is  t\ie  language  of  your  own  ancient ^ots, of 
Parliament. 

Non  mens  hie  senno  est  sed  quae  prBecipit  Ofellus, 

Rasticns,  abnormis  aapiens.^c 
It  is  the  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustic, 
manly,  home-bred  sense  of  this  country.  I  did 
not  dare  to  rub  off  a  particle  of  the  venerable  rust 
that  rather  adorps  and  preserves,  than  destroys 
the  metal.  It  would  be  a  profanation  to  touch 
with  a  tool  the  stones  which  construct  tbe  sacred 
altar  of  peace.'"  I  would  not  violate  with  mod- 
ern polish  the  ingenuous  and  noble  roughness  of 


'"  The  precept  is  not  mine. 

Ofellus  'gaye  it  in  his  rustic  strain, 
Irregular,  but  wise. — Horace,  Sat.,  i.,  2. 
Ofellus  is  a  f3abirie  peasant,  in  whose  mouth  the 
poet  puts  this  satire. 
='  "If  thou  lift  thy  tool  upon  it  [the  altar],  thou 
"  Nature  forbids.  "  Obsolete  plnral  of  shoe.- 1  hast  polluted  it.".^Exocbi^,  xx.,  85. 
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these  truly  constitutional  materials.  Above  all 
things,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  guilty  of  tam- 
pering, the  odious  vice  of  restless  and  unstable 
minds.  I  put  my  foot  in  the  tracits  of  our  fore- 
fathers, where  I  can  neither  wander  nor  stuml^le. 
Determining  to  fix  articles  of  peaee,  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  was  written  ; 
I  was  resolved  to  use,  nothing  else  than  the- form 
of  sound  words,  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own 
sense,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all  expressions 
of  niy  own.  What  tii'e  la\y  has  said,  I  say.  In 
all  things  else  I  am  silent.  I  have  no  organ  biit 
for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be  not  ingenious,  I  am 
sure,  is  safe. 

There  are,  indeed,  words  expressive  of  griev- 
ance in  this  second  resolution,  which  those  who 
are  resolved  always  to  be  in  the  right  will  deny 
to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent tjase,  although  Parliament  thought  them  true 
with  regard  to  the  cbu^ties  of  Chester, and  Dur- 
ham. They  will  deny  thiit  the  Americans  were 
ever  "  touched. and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.  If 
they  consider  nothing  in  taxes  but  their  weight 
as  pecuniary  impositions,  there  might  be  sorpe 
pretense  fcir  this  denial.  But  men  may  be  sorely 
touched  and  deeply  grieved  in'their  privileges  as 
well  as  in  their  purses.  Men  may  lose  little  in 
property  by  the  act  which  takes  away  all  their 
freedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on 
the  highway,  it  is  not  the  twopence  lost  that  con- 
stitutes the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  privileges'.  Even  ancient  indulgences 
withdrawn,  without  offense  on  the  part  of  those 
who  enjoyed  such  favors,  operate  as  grievances. 
But  were  the  Americans,  then,  not  totiched  and 
grieved  by  the  taxes,  in  some  measure,  merely 
as  taxes  ?  If  so,  why  were  they  almost  all  either 
wholly  repealed  or  exceedingly  reduced  1  Vf^ie 
they  not  touched  and  grieved,  even  by  the  regu- 
lating duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  ?  Else 
why  were  the  duties  first  reduced  to  one  third 
in  1764,  and  afterward  to  a  third  of  that  third 
in  the  year  1766?  Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  Stamp  Act?  I  shall  say  they 
were,  until  that  "tax  is  revived.  Were  they  not 
touched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  of  1767,  which 
were  likewise  repealed,  and  which  Lord  Hills- 
borough tells  you,  for  the  ministry,  Vi'ere  laid  con- 
trary to  the  true  principle  of  commerce.?  Is  not 
the  assurance  given  by  that  noble  fierson  to  the 
colonies  of  a  resolution  to  lay  no  more  taxes  on 
them  an  admission  that  taxes  would  touch  and 
grieve,  them  ?  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  now  standing  on  your 
journals,  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  parlia- 
mentary subsidies  really  touched  and  grieved 
them?  Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifica- 
tions, repeals,  assurances,  and  resolutions  ? 

The  next  proposition  is,  "  That,  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, no  method  hath  hitherto  been  devised  for 
procuring  a  representation  in  Parliament  for  the 
said  colonies."  This  is  an  assertion  ofa  fact.  ~  I 
go  no  farther  on  the  paper ;  though,  in  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  a  useful  representation  is  impos- 
sible ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  desired  by  them,  nor 


ought  it,  perhaps,  by  us  ;  but  I  abstain  from  opin- 
ions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is,  "  That  each  of  the 
said  colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body,  chosen 
in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freehold- 
ers, or  other  free  inhabitants,  thereof,  commonly 
called  the  General  Assembly,  or  General  Cpurt, 
with  powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess, 
according  to  the  several  usages  of  such  colonies 
duties  and  taxes  toward  the  defraying  all  sorts 
of.publio  services." 

Thi^  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is 
certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
aets  of  supply  in  all  the  assemWies,  in  whichlhe 
constant  style  of  granting  is,  "  an  aid  to  his  Maj- 
esty ;"  and  acts  granting  to  the  Crown  have  reg- 
ularly for  near  a  century  passed  the  public,  offices 
ywithont  dispute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased 
parodoxioally  td  deny  this  right,  holding  that 
none  but  the  British  Parliament  can  grant  to  the 
Crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  In  one  uni- 
form, unbroken  tenor  every  session.  Sir,  I  am 
surprised  that  this  doctrine  should  come  from 
some  of  the  law  servants  of  theCrown.  I  say 
that  if  the  Crown  could  be  "responsible,  his  Maj- 
esty— but  certiinly  the  ministers,  anjl  even  these 
law  officers.,  themselves,  through  whose  hands 
the  acts  pass  biennially  in  Ireland,  or  annually  in 
the  colonies,  are  in  a  habitual  course  of  commit- 
ting'impeachable  offenses.  What  habitual  of- 
fenders have  been  all  presidents  of  the  council, 
all  secretaries  of  state,  all  first  lords  of  trade,  all 
attorneys,  and  all  solicitors  general !  However, 
they  are  safe,  as  no  one  impeaches  them;  and 
ithere  is  no  ground  of  charge  against  them  ex- 
cept in  their  own  "uiifounded  theories. 

The,  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of 
fact :  "That  the  said  .General  Assemblies,  Gen- 
eral Courts,  oi-  other  bodies  legally  qualified  as 
aforesaid,' have  at  sundry  times  freely  granted 
several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  according  to'  their  abilities, 
when  required  thereto  by  letter  from  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principa,!  ■  secretaries  of  state.  And 
that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  their 
oheerfnlness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants, 
have  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by 
Parliament."  To  say  nothing  of  their' great  ex- 
penses in  the  Indian  wars  ,•  and  not  to  take  their 
exertion  in  foreign  onfes,  so  high  as  the  supplies 
in  the  ySar  1695,  not  to  go  back  to  their  public 
contributions  in  the  year  niO,  I  shall  p,„f  ,|,„,  „cb 
begin  to  travel  only  where  the  jour-  g™ta  nri  .mic- 

r  ,.    .      "^  ,    .  '',      .   tioned  by  usage! 

nals.  give  me  light ;  resolving  to  deal 
in  nothing  but  fact  authenticated  by  parliament, 
ary  record,  and  to  huild  myself  wholly  on  that 
solid  basis. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1748,'^  a  committee  of 
this  House  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

"  besolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
several  provinces  and  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 

'^  .lournals  of  the  House,  vol.  xxv. 
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Island,  be  reimbursed  the  expenses  they  have 
been  at  in  taking  and  securing  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  ther  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its 
dependencies." 

These  expenses  were  immense  for  sueh  colo- 
nies. They  were  abi^e  t£200,000  sterling ; 
money  first  raised  and  advanced  on  their  public 
credit. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1756,*'  a  message 
from  the  K'"&  came  to  us,  to  this  effect :  "  His 
Majesty,  being  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  vigor 
with  which  his  faithful  subjects  of  certain  colo- 
nies in  North  America  have  exerted  themselves 
in  defense  of  his  Majesty's  just  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, recommends  it  to  this  House  to  take 
the  same  into  their  consideration,  and  to  enable 
his  Majesty  to  give  thetn  such  assistance  as  may 
be  a  proper  reward  and  encouragement.^^ 

On  the  third  of  February,  1756,"  the  House 
came  to  a  suitable  resolution,  expressed  in  words 
nearly  the- same  as  those  of  the  message;  -but- 
with  the  farther  addition^  that  the  money  then 
voted  was  an  encouragement  to  the  colonies  to 
exert  themselves  with  vigor.  '  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  go  through  all  the  testimonies'  which 
your  own  records  have  given  to  the  truth  of  my 
resolutions.  I  will  only  refpr-you  to  the  places 
in  the  journals  : 

Vol.  xxvii,  16th  and  19th  May,' 1767. 

Vol.  xxvifi.-'June  Jst,  1758 — April  26(h  and 
30th,  1759 — Mar.  26th  and  31st,  and  April 
28th,  1760— Jan.  9th  and  20th,  1761.. 
-Vol.  xxix.  Jan.  22d  and  26th,  1762— March 
14th  and  I7th,  1763. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of 
Parliament,  that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  This  nation  has, formally  ac- 
knowledged two  things ;  'fij-st,  that  the  colonies 
had  gone  beyond  Jheir  abilities,  Parliament  hav- 
ing thought  it  necessary  to-  reimbuVse  them  ;' 
secondly,  that  they  Had  acted  legally  and  lauda- 
bly in  their  grants  of  money,  and  their  mainte- 
nance of  troops,  since  the  compensation  is  ex- 
pressly given  as  reward  and  encouragement.'^ 
Reward  is  not  bestowed  for  acts  that  are  unlaw- 
ful-, and  encouragement  is  not  held  out  to  things 
that  deserve  reprehension.  My  resolution,  there- 
fore, does  nothing  more  than  collect  into  one 
proposition  what  is  scattered  through  your  jour- 
nals. I  give  you  nothing  but  your  own,  and  you 
can  not  refuse  in  the  gross  what  you  have  so 
often  acknowledged  in  detail.  The  admission 
of  thi.s,  which  will  be  so  honorable  to  them  and 
to  you,  will;  indeed,  be  mortal  to  all  the  misera- 
ble stories   by  which  the  passions  of  the  mis- 

-"  Journuls  of  the  House,  vol.  xxvii,  3*  Ibid. 

'5  It  had  been  asserted,  against  Mr.  Burke's  plan, 
that  the  colonies  could  not  legally  make  grants  to 
■  the  Crown  ;  that  it  tended  to  render  the  King  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  and  stood  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  ancient  benevblencies  ;  and  that  Parlia- 
ment must,  therefore,  impose  the  tax  on  the  colonies 
if  it  was  in  any  way  to  benefit  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Grenville  and  others  were  of  this  opin- 
ion. Hence  Mr.  Bnrke  insists  so  strongly  on  these 
precedents. 


guided  people  have  bueu  engaged  in  an  unhap- 
py system.  The  people  heard,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  these  disputes,  one  thing  continu- 
ally dinned  to.  their  ears,  that  reason  and  justice 
demanded  that  thp  Americans,  who  paid  no 
taxes,  should'  be  compelled  to  contribute.  How 
di(J  that  fact  of  their  paying  nothing  stand,  when 
the  taxing  system  began  ?  When  Mr.  Grenville 
began  to  form  his  system  of  American  revenue, 
he  stated  in  this  House  that  the  colonies  were 
then  in  debt  two  millifin  six  hundred  thousand 
^Sounds  sterling  money,  and  was  of  opinion  they 
woutf,  discharge  , that  debt  in  four  years.  On 
this  state,  those  untaxed  people  were  actu- 
ally subject  ^to  the  pa^^meat  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand^a  year. 
In  fact,  however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  mistaken. 
The  funds  given  for  sinking  the  debt  did  not 
prove  quite  so  ample  as  both  the  colonies  and 
he  expected.  ,  The  calc&Iation  was  too  san- 
guine ;  the  reduction  was  not  dompleted  till 
some  y^ars  after,  and  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent colonies.  However,  the  taxes  after  the  war 
continued  too  great  to  bear  any  addition,  with 
prudence  or  propriety ;  and  when  the  burdens 
imposed  in  consequence  of  former  requisitions 
w6re  discharged,  our  tone  became  too  high  to 
resort  again  to  requisition.  No  colony,  since 
that  time,  ever  has  had  any  requisition  whatso- 
ever made  to  it.     ' 

.  We  see  the  sense  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sense 
of  Parliament,  on  the  .productive  hatiire  of  a 
revenue  by  grant.  Now  search  the  same  jour- 
nal* for  tbe- produce  of  the  reve^nue  by  imf/psition. 
Where  is  if?  Let  us  know  the  volume  and  the 
page.  What  is  the  gross,  what  is  the  net  prod- 
uce ?  To  what  servic'fe  is  it  applied?  How 
have  ypu  appropriated  its  surplus  ?  ,  W.hat,  can 
none  of  the  mariy  skjUful  index-makers  that  we 
are  now  employing,  find  any  trace  of  it  ?  Well, 
let'^hem  a,hd  that  rest  together.  But  are  the 
journals,  which  say  nothing  of  the  revenue,  as 
silent  on  the  discontent?  Oh  no  !  a  philil  may 
find  it.  It  is  the  melancholy  burden  and  blot  of 
every  page. 

I  think,  then,  I  am,  from  those  journals,  justi- 
fied in  the  sixth  and  last  resolution,  which  is : 
"That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies  and 
aids,  by  the  said  general  assemblies,  hath  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  said  colonies,  and  more 
beneficial  and  conducive  to  the  public  service, 
than  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  in 
Parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies."  This  makes  the  whole  of  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  plan.  The  conclusion  is  ir- 
resistible. You  can  not  say,  that  you  were  driv. 
en  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the  utmost 
rights  of  legislatul-e.  -  You  can  not  as.sert,  that 
you  took  on  yourselves  the  task  of  imposing  col- 
ony  taxes,  from  the  want  of  another  legal  body, 
th^t  is  competent  to  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  without  woundino-  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
the  body  so  qualified,  and  having  that  compe- 
tence, had  neglected  the  duty; 
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The  question  now,  on  all  this  accumulated 
matter,-is — whether  you  wUl  choose  to  abide  by 
a  profitable  experienoeTbr  a  mischievous  theoty ; 
whether  you  choose  to  build  on  imagination  or 
fact;  whether  you  prefer  erljoyment  or  hope; 
satisfaction  in  your  subjects  or  discontent  1 

If  these-prDpositions  are  accepted,  ever/ thing 
which  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  sys- 
tem must,  I  take  it  for  granted,  fall  along  with 
it.  On  that  grdund  I  have  drawn  the  following 
resolution,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  moved, 
will  naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper  mannerl:- 
"'  That  it  may  bfe  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made, 
in  the.  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  entitled,  An,  act  for  granting  certain 
duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  ptlantafions  in 
America ;  for  allowing  a  drawbadk  of  the  duties 
of  customs  upon  the  exportation  from  this  king- 
dom,, of  coffee  and  cocoas-nuts  of  the  produce  of 
the  said  colonies  or  plantations  ;  for  discontinu- 
ing the 'drawbacks  payable  on  ChinS.  earthen- 
ware exported  to  America,  and  for  more  effectu- 
ally preventing  the  clandestine  running  of  goods 
in  the  said  colonies  and  plantation^ ;  and  that  it 
may  be-  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Maj- 
esty, entitled,  An  act'  to  discorttinue,  in  such 
manner,  anfl  fOr  such  time  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned, the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or 
shipping,  of  g<iods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
the  town  and  within,  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  Ameri- 
ca ;i-and  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,' 
made  in  the  fourteerith  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  entitled.  An  act  fbr  the  impar- 
tial, administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  per^ 
sons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the- province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  New  En^gland';  a.nd  that- it  may  be 
proper  to  repeal  an  act,,  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  ofifais  present  Majesty,  entitled. 
An  act  for  the  bette*  regulating  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New 
England;  and  also,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  an' act,  made  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  en- 
titled, An  act  for  the  trial  of  treasons  committed 
out  of  the  King's  dominions." 

I  wish,  sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  be- 
cause (independently  of  th^  dahgerous  precedent 
of  suspending .  the- rights  of  the  subject  during 
the  King's  pleasure)  it  was  passed,  as  I  appre- 
hend, with  less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial 
principles,  than  it  ought.  The  corporation  of 
Boston  was  not'heard  before  it  was  condemned. 
Other  towns,  full  as  guilty  as  she  was,  have  not 
had  their  ports  blocked  up.  Even  the  restrain- 
ing bilT  of -the  present  session  does  not  go  to  the 
length  of  the  Boston  Port  Act.  The  same  ideas 
of  prudence  Which  induced  you  not  to  extend 
equal  .punishment  to.  equal  guilt,  even  when  you 
wire  punishing,  induce-me,  who  mean  not  to 
chastise,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be'  satisfied  with 
the' punishment  already  partially  inflicted.  ' 

Ideas  of  prudence,  'and  accommodation  to  cir- 


cumstances, prevent  you  from  taking  away  the 
charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as 
you  have  taken  away  that  of  Massachusetts 
Colony,  though  the  Crown  has  far  less  power  in 
the  two  former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the 
latter ;  and  though  the'  abuses  have  been  full  as 
great^nd  as  flagrant  in  the  exempted  as  in  the 
punished.  The  same  reasons  of  prudence  and 
accommodation  have  weight  vfilh.  me  in  restor- 
ing the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Besides 
sir,  the  act  which  changes  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  in  many  particulars  so  exceptiona- 
ble, that  if  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal, 
I  would  by  all  means  desire  to  alter  it,  as  sev- 
eral of  its  provisions  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
all  public  an4  private  justic^/  Such,  amoso' 
others,  is  the  power  in  the  Gpvernor  to  change 
the  Sheriff  at  his  pleasure,  ahd  to  make  a  new 
-Teturning'  officer  for  every  special  cause.  It  is 
shameful  to  behold  such  a  regulation  standing 
among  English  laws. 

.  The  act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  com- 
mitting murder  under  the  orders  of  government 
to  England  for  trial,  is  but  temporary.  Tbfet 
act  has  calculated  the.  probable  duration  of  our 
quarrel  with  the  colonies,, and  is  accommodated 
to  that  supposed  duration.  I  would  hasten  the 
happy  moment  of  reconciliation,  and  therefore 
must,  on  my  principle,  get  rid  of  that  most  justly 
obnoxions  act.  .        • 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  trial  of 
treasons,  I '  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to 
confine  it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  original  in- 
tention; to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of  trea- 
sons (and  the  greatest  treasons  njay  be  commit- 
ted) in  places  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown  does  not  extend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legis- 
la-ture,  I  would  next,  secure  to  the  colonies  a  fair 
and  unbiased  judicature ;  for  which  purpose,  sir, 
I  propose  the  following  resolution :  "  That,  from 
the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  or  Gen- 
eral Court  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North 
America,  ^hall  have  appointed  by  act  of  assem- 
bly, duly  confirmed,  a  settled  salary  to  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court,  it  may  proper  that  the'  said 
Chief,  Justice  and  other  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  such  colony,  shall  hold  his  and  Iheir 
office  and  offices  during  their  good  behavior; 
and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  When 
the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  Maj- 
esty in  council,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint 
from  the  General  Assembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
from  the  Governor,  or  Council,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  severally,  of  the  colony  in 
which  the  said  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges 
have  exercised  the  said  offices." 

The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty. 

It  is  ,this  :  "  That  it  ipay  be  proper  to  regu- 
late the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  Vice  Admi- 
ralty, authorized  by  the  16th  chapter  ofithe  4th 
of  George  the  Third,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who 
sue,  or  are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  more  decent  maiatenance  of  the 
judges  in  the  same." 

.  These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away. 
They  are  in  fhemselves  jiroper  establishments. 
This  court  is  one  pf  the  capital  securities  of  the 
Act  of  Navigation.  The  extent  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, indeed,  has  bee^i  increased ;  bat  this  is  alto- 
gether as  proper,  and  is,  indeed)  on  many  ac- 
counts, more  eligible,  where  new  powers  were 
wanted,  than  a  court  absolutely  new.  -  But 
courts  incommodiously  situated,,  in  effect,  deny 
justice ;  and  a  court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of 
its  own  condemnation,  is  a, robber.  The  Con- 
gress complain,  and  complain  justly,  of.  this 
grievance.^ 

These  are  the  three  consequential  proposi- 
tions. I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  more, 
but  they  come  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to  the 
province  of  executive  government,  which  I  wish 
Parliament  always  to  superintend,  never  to  as- 
sume. If  the  first  six  are  granted,  oongruity  will 
carry  the  latter  three!.  If  not,  the  things  that  re- 
main unrepealed  will  be,  Ihope,  rather  unseemly 
encumbrances  on  the  building,  Utan  yfixy  materi- 
ally detrimental  to  its  strength  and  stability, 
,  Here,  sri-,  I  should  close,  but  that  I  plainly  per- 
objccUons  ceive  some  objections  remain,  which  I 
refuted,  ought,  if  possible,  to  removc.  The  first 
,  will  be,  that,  in  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
ancfsstors)  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Chester  act,  I  prove  too  much;  that  the  griev- 
ance from .  a  want  of  representation  stated  in 
that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  legislation 
as  well -as  to  taxation.  And  that  the  colonies, 
grounding  themselves  upon  that  doctrine,  will 
apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legislative  authority. 
-,  To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
an4  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
living  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  our  su- 
preme authority,  I  answer,  that  the  words  are  the 
words  of  Parliament,  and  not  mine;  and  that  all 
false  and  inconclusive  inferences  drawn  from 
them  are  not  mine,  for  I  heartily  disclaim  any 
such  inference.  I  have  chosen  the  words  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenville,  surely  a 
tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  formerly  moved 
to  have  read  at  your  table,  in  confirmation  of 
his  tenets.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Chatham  con- 
.sidered  these  preambles  as  declaring  strongly  in 
favOr  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  no  less  power- 
ful advocate  for  the  privileges  of  the  Americans. 
Ought  I  not  from  hence  to  presume  that  these 
preambles  are  as  favorable  as  possible  to  both, 
when  properly  understood;  favorable  bothtothp 
rights  of  Pa,rliament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the 
dependencies  of  this  crown  ?  But,  sir,  the  ob- 
ject of  grievance  in  my  resolution  I  have  not 
taken  from  the  Chester,  but  from  the  Durham 
act,  which  confines  the  hardship  of  want  of  rep- 
resentation to  the  case  of  subsidies,  and  which, 

'5  The  Solicitor  General  informed  Mr.  B.,  when 
the  resolutions  were  separately  moved,  that  the 
grievance" of  the  judges  partaking  of  the  profits  of 
the  seizure  had  been  redressed, by  office;  accord- 
ingly, the  resolution  was  amended. 


thereforej  falls  in  exactly  witji  the  case  of  the 
colonies.  But  Whether  the  unrepresented  coun- 
ties were  dejure  or  de  facto  bound,  the  pream- 
bles do  not  accurately  distinguish ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  necessaryl;  for,  iN'hether  dejui-e  or  de  fac- 
to, the  Legislature  thought  the  ^exercise  pf  the 
power  of  taxing,  as  of  right,  or  aS  of  fact  with- 
out right,  equajly  a  grievance,  arid  equally  op- 
pressive. I  ,  

,  I,  do  not  know  that  the  colonies  haVe,  in  any 
general  way  or  in  any  coo}  hour,  gone  much  be- 
yond, the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  disposi- 
tions of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they 
are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct  ori 
their  expressions  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and 
irritation.  It  is,  besides,  a  .very'  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  mankind  follow;  up  practically 
any  speculative  principle,  either  of'government 
or  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument 
and  logical  illation.  We  Englishmen  stop  very 
short  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  support 
any  given  part  of  our  Constitution,  or  even  the 
whole  of  it  together.  I  could  easily,  if  I  had 
not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking 
and  convincing  instances  of  it.  This  is  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper.  All  govern- 
ment, indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoy, 
rapnt,-  iCvery  virtue  and  every  pruden^  act,  is 
fOunde(j  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  bal- 
ance inconveniences ;  we  give .  and  take  j  we 
remit  some  rights-  that  we  may  enjoy  others  ; 
and  we  Choose  rather  to  be  happv  citizens  than 
subtle  JisputantsT  As  we  must  give  away  sot^o 
natfifaTIiEerty  to  enjoy  civil  .advantages,  so  we 
must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties  for  the  advant- 
ages to  be.  derived  from  the  communion  and  fel- 
lowship ofa  .great  empire.  But,  in  all  fair  deal- 
ings, the  thing  bought  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  purchase  paid.  None  will  barter 
away  "the  immediate  jewel,  of  his  soul."^^ 
Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to  make  slaves 
haughty,  yet  it  is  purghasing  a  part  of  the  arti- 
ficial importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear  to 
pay  for  it  all  essential  rights  and  al)  the  intrin- 
sic dignity  of  human  nature."  None  of. us  who 
would  not  risk  his  life  rather  than,  fall  under  a 
government  purely  arbitrary.  But,  although 
there  are  soiiie  among-  us  who  think  our  Con- 
stitution, wants  many  improvements  to  make  it 
a  complete,  system  of,  liberty,  perhaps  none  who 
are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at 
such  improvement  by  disturbing  his  country,  and 
risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every 
arduous  enterprise  we  cdnsider  what  iwe  are  to 
lose  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain ;  and  the 
more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  people 
possess,  the  less  they  .will  hazard  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  it  more..  These  are  the  cords  of 
man.  Man  acts  from  adequate  motives  relative 
to  his  interest,  and  not  on-metaphysioal  specula- 
tions.    Arii^totle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning, 

' ; -, ^ , 

"  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  sonls. 

Shakspeare\s  Othello,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  5. 
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cautions  us,  and  with.great  (Weight  and  propriety,,( 
lagainst  this  species  of  delusive  geometrical  ao- 
Yuriey  in  moral  arguments  as  the  most  fallacious 
\l  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary 
to  the  grandeur  and. glory  of  England,  when 
they  are  riot  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and 
they  will  rathetbe  inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of 
a  superintending  Legislature,  when  they  see  them 
the  acts  ofthat  power  wtiioh,is~iteelf  tire  security, 
not  the  rival,  of  their  secondaj-y  importance.  In 
this  assurance  my  mind  most  perfectly  acqui- 
esces, and  I  confess  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
from  the  discontents  which  are  tp  arise  from 
putting  people  at  their  ease ;  nor  dp  I  appre- 
hend the  destruction  of  this  empire  from  giving,' 
by  an  act  of  fre6.g;'aee  and  indulgence,  to  two 
millions  of  my  fellowoitizens,  some  share ''  of 
those  rights  upon  which  I  havealypays  been 
taught  to  value  myself. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  pf  granting, 
vested  in  American  assemblies,  would  dissolve 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  which  y/as  preserved  en- 
tire, although  Wales,- and  Chester,  and  Durham 
■were  added  to  it.  Truly,  My.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  this  unity  means,  rior  has  it^ever  been 
heard  of,  that  I  know,  in  the  constitutional  pplicy 
of  this  country.  The,  Very  idea  of  subordination 
of  parts  excludes  this  notion  of  simple  and  undi- 
vided unity.  England  is  the  head,  but  she  is  not 
the  head  and  the  members  tpo.  Ireland  has  ever 
had' from  the  beginning  a  separate;,  but  not  an  in- 
dependent Legislature,  which,  far  from  distract- 
ing, promoted  tlie  union  of  the whole.  Every 
thing  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously  disposed 
through  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  En- 
glish dominion  and  the  commimication  of  English 
liberties.  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  "principles 
might  not  be  carried  into  twenty  islands,  and 
with  the  same  good  effect.^  This  is"  my  model 
with  regard  to  Amepc%,  as  far  as  the  internal 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same. 
I  know  no-othpr  unity  of  this  empire, than  I  can 
draw  from  its  example  during  these  periods, 
when, it  seemed  to  my  poor  understanding! more 
united  than  it-is  now,  or  than  it  is  likefy  to  be  by 
the  present  methods. 

But  since  I  speak  of  these  methods,  I  reool- 
Lord  North's  '^"'i  '^'^-  Speaker,  almost  too  late, 
fned ""^ '""'"  ^^^^'^  promised,' before  I  fini.«hed,  to 
say  something  of  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North]  on  tiie  floor,  which 
has  been  so  lately  received,  and  stands  on  your 
journals.  I  must  be  deeply  concerned  when- 
ever it  is  my  misfortune  to  continue  a  difference 
with  a  majority  of  this  House.  But  as  the  rea- 
sons for  tTiat  difference  are  my  apology  for  thus 
troubling  you,  suffer  me  to  state  them  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  shall  compress  them  into  as  sm^Il 
a  body  as  I  possibly  pan,  having  already  debated 
that  matter  at  large  when  the  question  was  be- 
fore the  committee. 

First,  then,  I  can  not  admit  that  proposition 
of  a  ransom  by  auction,  tecause  it  is  a  mere 
,  project.     It  is  a  thing  new  ;  unheard  of;  sup- 
ported by  no  experience ; '  justified-by  no  anal- 


ogy ;  without  example  of  our  ancestors,  or  root 
in  the  Constitution.  It  is  neither  regular  parlia- 
mentary "taxation  npr  colony  grant.  "  Experi- 
mentum  in  corpore  vili'""  is  a  good  rule,  which 
will  ever  make  me  adverse  to  any  trial  of  experi- 
ments  on  what  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  of 
all  subjects,  the  peace  of  ihir  empire. 

•  Secondly,  it  is  an, experiment  which  must  be 
fatal,  in  the  end,  to  our  Constitution.  For  what 
is  it  but  a  scheme  fpr  taxing  the  colonies  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  success- 
ors ?  To  se^e  the  quotasj^and  proportions  in 
this  House  is  clearly  impossible.  You,  sir,  may 
flatter  yourself  you  sheJi  sit  a  state  auctioneer 
with  your  hammer '  in  your  hand,  and  knock 
down  to  e'afeh  colony  as  its  bids.  But  to  settle 
(on  tlje  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord)  the 
true  IproportionaJ  payment  for  four  or  five-and- 
twenty  governments,  aoooriing  to  the  absolute 
and  the  relative  wealth  of  eaol),  and  according 
to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and  burden, 
is  a  wild  and  chimerical  notion.  This  new  tax- 
ation must  therefore  come  in  by  the  back  door  of 
the  Constitution.  Each  quota  must  be  brought 
to  this  House  reetdy  formed  ;  you  can  neither  add 
nor  alter.  '  You  must  register  it.  You  can  do 
nojthing  farther.  For  on  what  grounds  can  you 
deliberate,  either  before  or  after  the  proposition  ? 
You  can  not  hear  the  counsel  for  all  these  prov- , 
inees,  quarreling  each  on  its'  own  quantity  of  pay-  \ 
ment,  and.its  proportion  to  others.  If  you  should 
attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways  and 
means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight 
to  be  called,  must  swallow  up  all  the  time  of  Ear- 
liament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  giVe  satisfaction  to  the 
complaint  of  the  colonies.  They  eomplaih  that 
they  are  taxed  without  their  consent;  you  an- 
swer,.that  you  ,will  fix  the  sum  at  which  they 
shall  be  taxed.  That  is,  you  give  them  the  very 
grievance  for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them,  in- 
deed, that  you  will  leave  the  mode  to  themselves; 
I  really  beg  pardon.  It  gives  me  paip  to  men- 
tion it;  but  you  must  be  sensible  that  you  will 
not  perform  this  part  of.the  contract.  For,  sup- 
pose the  colonies,  were  to  lay  the  duties  which 
furnished  their  contingent  upon  the  importation 
of  your  manufactures ;  you  know  you  would  never 
suffer  such  a  tax  to  be  laid.  You  know,  too,  that 
you  would  not  suffer  many  other  modes  of  taxa- 
tion ;  so  that,  when  you  come  to  explain  your- 
self, it  will  be  found  that  you  will  neither  leave 
to  themselves  the  quantum  nor  the  mode,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thing.  The  whole  is  delusion  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction, 
unless  it  be  universally  accepted,  will  plunge 
you  into  great  and  inextricable  difficulties.  In 
what  year  of  our  Lord  are  the  proportions"  of 
payments  to  be  settled,  to  say  nothingpf  the  im- 
possibility, that  colony  agents  should  have  gen- 
eral powers  of. taxing  the  colonies  at  their  dis- 
cretion  ?     Consider,  I  implore  you,  that  the  com- 

^^  This  was  an  old  maxim  among  physical  inqui- 
rers, "An  experiment  shoald  be  made  upon  some 
I  worthless  object." 
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munication  by  special  messages,  and  orders  be- 
tween these  agents  and  their  constituents  on  each 
yariation  of  the  case,  when  the  parties  come  to 
contend  together,  and  to  dispute  on  their  relative 
proportions,  will  be  a  matter  of  delay,  perplexity, 
and  confusion  that  never  can  have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  out- 
cry, <what  is  the  condition  of  those  assemblies, 
who  offer,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to  tax 
themselves  up  to  your  ideas  of  their  proportion  ? 
The  refractory  colonies  who  refuse  all  composi- 
tion ynl\  remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  imposi^ 
tions,  which,  however '  grievous  in  principle,,  are 
trifling  as  to  production.  The  obedient  colonies 
in  this  scheme  are  heavily  taxed  j  the  refractory 
remain  unburdened.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will 
you  lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  Parliament 
on  the  disobedient  ?  Pray  consider  in  what  way 
you  can  do  it.  You  are  perfectly  convinced  that 
in  the  way  of  taxing  you  can  do  nothing  but  at 
the  ports.  Now  suppose  it  is  Virginia  that  re- 
fuses to  appear  at  your  auction,  while  ,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina  bid  handsomely  for  their 
ransom,  and  are  taxed  to  your  quota.  How 
will  you  put  these  colonies  on  a  par?  Will 
you  tax  the  tobacco  of  Virginia?  If  you  do, 
you  give  its  death  wound  to  your  English  reve- 
nue at  home,  and  to  one  of  the  very  greatest 
articles  of  your  own  foreign  trade.  If  you  tax 
the  import  of  that  rebellious  colony,  what  do  you 
tax  but  your  own  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of 
some  other  obedient  and  already  well-taxed  col- 
ony ?  Who  has  said  one  word  on  this  labyrinth 
of  detail,  which  bewilders  you  more  and  more 
as  you  enter  in^o  it  ?  Who  has  presented,  who 
can  present  you  with  a  clew  to  leeid  you  out  of 
it  ?  I  think,  sir,  it  is  impossible  that  you  should 
not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds  £ire  so  im- 
plicated in  one  another  (you  know  it  by  your 
own  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the 
New  Rngland  fishery),  that  you  can  lay  no  pos- 
sible restraints  on  almost  any  of  them  which 
may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do  not  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burden 
those  whom,  upon  every  principle,  you  ought 
to  exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
America  who  thinks  that,  without  falling  into 
this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy, 
you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  most 
important  of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  either  in  the 
present  confusion  you  settle  a  permanent  con- 
tingent which  will  and  must  be  tfifling,  and  then 
you  have  no  effectual  revenue;  or,  you  change 
the  quota  at  every  exigency,  and  then  on  every 
new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new  quai'rel. 

Reflect,  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a 
quota  for  every  colony,  you  have  not  provided 
for  prompt  and  punctual  payment.  Suppose 
one,  two,  five,  ten  years  arrears.  You  can  not 
issue  a  treasury  extent  against  the  failing  colony. 
Yon  must  make  new  Boston  Port  bills,  new  re- 
straining laws,  new  acts  for  dragging  men  to 
England  for  trial.  You  must  send  out  new 
fleets,  new  armies.  All  is  to  begin  again.  From 
T 


this  day  forward  the  empire  is  never  to  know 
an  hour's  tranquillity.  An  intestine  fire  will  be 
kept  alive  in  the  boweU  of  the  colonies,  which 
one  time  or  other  must  consume  this  whole  em- 
pire. I  allow,  indeed,  that  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quo- 
tas and  contingents ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  Em» 
pire,  and  the  ariny  of  the  Empire,  is  the  worst 
revenue  and  the  worst  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  standing  revenue,  you  will  there- 
fore have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed,  the  nob- 
ble Lord,  who  proposed  this  project  of  a  ransom 
by  auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
His  project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking 
the  union  of  the  colonies  than  for  establishing  a 
revenue.  He  confessed  that  he  apprehended  that 
his  proposal  would  not  be  to  iheir  taste.  I  say  this 
scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  project;  for  I  will  not  suspect  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the 
nation  by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  realize.  But,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  as  I  propose  the  peace  and  union  of  the  col- 
onies as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  can 
not  accord  with  one  whose  foundation  is  perpet- 
ual discord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  you, 
is  plain  and  simple.  The  other  full  of  _.  , 
perplexed  and  intricate  mazes.  This  is  «cUemM 
niild ;  that  harsh.  This  is  found  by  ex-  ""f"  ' 
perience  effectual  for  its  purposes ;  the  other  is 
a  new  project.  This  is  universal ;  the  other  cal- 
culated for  certain  colonies  only.  This  is  i  im- 
mediate in  its  conciliatory  operation ;  the  other 
remote,  contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what 
becomes  the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people  ;  gratuir 
tons,  unconditional,  and  not  held  out  as  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you  by 
a  long  discourse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of 
those  to  whose  influence  nothing  will  be  con- 
ceded, and  who  must  win  every  inch  of  their 
ground  by  argument.  You  have  heard  me  with 
goodness.  May  you  decide  with'  wisdom !  For 
my  part,  I  feel  my  mind  greatly  disburdened  by 
what  I  have  done  to  day.  I  have  been  the  less 
fearful  of  trying  your  patience,  because  on  this 
subject  I  mean  to  spare  it  altogether  in  future.  I 
have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage  of  the 
American  affairs,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the 
measures  that  have  produced  the  confusion,  and 
may  bring  on  the  destruction  of  this  empire.  I 
now  go  so  far  as  to  risk  a  proposalof  my  own. 
If  I  can  not  give  peace  to  my  country,  I  give  it  I 
to  my  consoienBBr ■ -—   ■-  —  -  ( 

Bm  what,  says  the  financier,  is  peace  to  us 
without  money  ?  Your  plan  gives  us  Mr.  Burke's 
no  revenue.  No !  But  it  does.  For  p^SdMtivew 
it  secures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  ""  country. 
refusal — the  first  of  all  revenues.  Experience 
is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  liar,  if  this  power  in  the 
subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest 
mine  of  revenue  ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or 
by  the  fortune  of  man.  It  does  not  indeed  vote 
you  .£152,750  lis.  2fd.,  nor  any  other  paltry 
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limited '  sum,  but  it  gives  the  strong  box  itself, 
the  fun<l,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues 
can  arise  among  a  people  sensible  of  freedom  : 
Posita  Ivditur  m,rca?^  JCan  not  you  in  England ; 
can  not  you  at  this  time  of  day ;  can  not  you — 
a  House  of  Commons — trust  to  the  principle 
which  has  raised  so  mighty  a  revenue,  and  ao' 
cumulated  a  debt  of  near  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  in  this  country  ?  Is  this  principle  to  be 
true  in  England  and  false  every  where  else  ?  Is 
it  not  true  in  Ireland  ?  Has  it  not  hitherto  been 
true  in  the  colonies  ?  Why  sjiould.you  presume, 
that  in  any  country,  a.  body  duly  constituted  for 
any  functions  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  abdicate  its r trust?  Such ' a  presumption 
would  go  against  all  government  in  all  modes. 
But,  in  truth,  this  dread  of ,  penury  .of  supply, 
from  a  free  assembly,  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture. For  first  observe,  that,  besides  the  desire, 
which  allmen  have  naturally,  of  supporting  the 
honor  of  th^ir  own  government,  that  sense  of 
dignity,  and  that  security  of  property,  which 
ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  stock  of  the  free  community.'  Most  may  be 
taken  where  most  is  accumulated.  And  what 
is  the  soil  or  climate  where  experience  has  not 
uniformly  proved^  .thit  the  voluntary  flow  of 
heaped-up  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of 
its  own  rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a 
more  copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  coi^ld  be 
squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indi- 
gence, by  the  straining  of  all  the  politic  machin- 
ery in  the  world. 

Next,  we  know  that  parties  must  ever  ejdst  in 
a  free  country.  We  know,  too,  that  the  emula- 
tions of  such  parties,  their  contradictions,  their  re- 
ciprocal necessities,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears, 
must  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him  that 
holds  the  balance  of  the  state.  The  parties  are 
the  gamesters,  but  government  keeps  the  table, 
and  is  sure  to  be  the  winner  in  the  end.  When 
this  game  is  played,  I  really  think  it  is  more  to 
be  feared  that  the  people  will  be  exhausted,  than 
that  government  will  not  be  supplied ;  whereas, 
whatever  is  got  by  acts  of  absolute  power,  ill 
obeyed,  because  odious,  or  by  contracts  ill  kept, 
because  constrained,  will  be  narrow,  feeble,, un- 
certain, and  precarious. 

Ease  would  retract 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  voii.— Milt. 

I,  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our  de- 
mands. I  declare  against  compounding,  for  a 
poor  limited  sum,  the  immense,  ever-growing, 
eternal  debt*"  which  is  due  to  generous  govern- 


=9  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  first  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  the  ninetieth  line,  where  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  excess  to  which  gambling:  was  then  car- 
ried on  at  Rome.  '  '     , 

Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itar 
Ad  casum  tabulae,  positd  sed  luditur  area. 

For  now  no  more  the  pocket's  stores  supply 
The  bonndless  charges  of  the  desperate  die ;. 
I  The  chest  is  staked!— Giffbr'd. 

*°  "The  debt, immense  of  endless  gratitude." 
Milton's  Pa):  Lost,  iv.,  53. 


ment  from  protected  freedom.  And  so  may  I 
speed  in  the  great  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I 
think  it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but 
would  be  the  worst  economy  in  the  world,  to  com- 
pel the  colonies  to  a  Sum  certain,  either  in  the 
way  of  ransom  or  in  the  way  of  eqffijgidsory  com- 
pact. ' 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subjgot^  a 
revenue  from  America  -  transmitted  No*<Mrev. 
hither— rdo  not  delude  yourselves-—  SmiSIV"'" 
you  never  can  receive  it— ^no,  not  a  A^erfca. 
shilling.  We  have  experience  that  from  remote 
countries  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  when  you 
attempted  to  extract  revenue,  from  Bengal,  you 
were  obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had  ta- 
ken in  imposition,  what  can  yote>  expect  from 
North  AmeriM,  ?  for  certainly,  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  is  India ; 
or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the 
East  India  Copipany.  America  has  none  of  these 
aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you  taxable  objects 
on  which  you  lay  yomr  duties  here,  and  gives  you, 
at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of 
her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  ob- 
jects which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed 
her  part  to  the  British  revenue.  But  with  re- 
gard to  her  own  internal  establishments,  she 
may,  I  doubt  not  she  will,  contribute  in  moder- 
a.tion ;  I  say  in  moderation ;  for  she  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  exhaust  herself.  She  o,ught  to  be 
reserved  to  a  war,  tl^e  weight  of  which,  vfith  the 
enemies  that  we  are  most  likely  to  have,  must  be 
considerable  in  her  quarter  of  the  globe.  There 
she  may  serve  you,,  and  serve  you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is 

f        .'  /  .      ^,      >,..,/-,  .  Peroration. 

m  her  mterest  m  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  af- 
fection which  grows  from  common  names,  from 
kindred  blood,,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal 
protection.  These  a^e  ties  which,  though  light  t 
as  airj^are  as^trongas  liHKS  oi  iron.  iiCt  the  f 
colonies  alwiysleep  the  idea  of  tlieir  civil  rights 
associated  with  your  government ;  they  will  cling 
and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven 
will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  your 
government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their  privi- 
leges another;  that  these  two  things  may  exist 
without  any  mutual  relation ;  the  cement  is  gone ; 
the  cohesion  is  loosened ;  and  every  thing  hastens 
to  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you  have 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of 
this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  th&  sa- 
cred temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith, 
wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  Freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  to- 
ward  you.^'     The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 


"  This  is  one  of  those  beantifal  allusions  to  the 
Scriptures  with  which  Mr.  Burke  bo  often  adorns 
his  pages.  The  practice  among  the  Jews  of  wor- 
shiping toward  the  temple  in  all  their  dispersion!, 
was  founded  on  the  prayer  of  Solomon  at  its  dedica- 
tion :  "  If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle,  or  whithersoever 
thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord 
towa/ri  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward 
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friends  you  will  have.  The  more  ardently  they 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  they  can  have  any  where.,  It 
is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.  They  may 
have  it  from  Spain ;  they  may  have  it  from  Prus- 
sia ;  hut,  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of 
youri;rue  interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  ffee- 
domt  they  can:  have  from  none  but  yoU.  This  is 
the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have  the 
monopoly.  This  is  the  true  Act  of  Navigation, 
which  binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
and  through^  them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  Deny  them  this  participa!tion  of  free- 
dom, and  you  break  that  sole  bond  which  origin- 
ally made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imag- 
ination as  that  your  registers  aiid'your  bonds, 
your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances,  your  Dockets 
and  your  clearances,  are  what-  form  the  great  se- 
curities of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  ofiBce,  and  your  instructions^  and 
your  suspending'  clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold 
together  the  gtest  contexture  of  this  mysterious 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern- 
inent.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as  they 
are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion 
that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  which,  in- 
fused through  the  mighty  mass,  pei-vades,  feeds, 
mutes,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, eveii  down  to  the  minutest  member.^* 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every 
thing  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine, 
then,  that  it  is  the  land  tax  which  raises  your 
revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  which  gives  you  your  army  ?  or 
that  it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  inspires  it  with 


ffie  House  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name,  thep  hear 
thoa  in  heaven  their  prayer  and  their  sapplication, 
and  maintain  their  cause." — 1st  Kin^s,  ,ix.,  44-5. 
Accordingly,  "  When  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing; 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house ;  and  his  wzti- 
dotos  being  open  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon 
his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave 
thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime." — Dan., 
vi.,  10. 

"■'  The  reader  of  Virgil  will  trace  the  origin  of  this 
be'antifal  sentence  to  the  poet's  description  of  the 
Animus  Mondi,  or  sonl  of  the  universe,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Mneii,  lines  926-7. 

Spiritas  intus  allt ;  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
'Mens  ag^itat-molem  et  magno  se  corpore  miscit. 

Within  a  Spirit  Kves :  a  Mind  infused 
Through  every  member  of  that  mighty  mass. 
Pervades,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole. 

Mr.  Burke's  application  of  this  image  to  the  Spirii; 
of  Freedom  in  the  English  Constitution  is  one  of  the 
finest  conceptions  of  his  genius.  The  thought  rises 
into  new  dignity  and  strength  when  we  view  it  (as 
it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Burke)  in  connectioh  with  the 
sublime  passage  by  which  it  was  suggested. 


bravery  and  discipline  ?  No !  surely  no !  It  is 
the  love  of  the  people ;  it  is  their  attachment  to 
their  government,  from  the  sense  of  the  deep 
stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution, 
which  gives  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and 
infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedience,  without 
which  your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble,  and 
your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild 
and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vul-  . 
gar  and  meohagicaLpoliticians,  who  have  no  place  \ 
among  us ;  a  sprt  of  people  who  think  that  npth- 
ing  exists  but  what  is  gross  arid  material,  and 
who  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be 
directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are 
not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to 
men  truly  initiated  and  riprhtly  taught,  these  rul- 
ing and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,. have  ho  sub- 
stantial existence,  are  in  truth  every  thing  and  all 
m  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 
the  truest  wisdom ;  and  a  great  empire  and  lit- 
tle mindsjgq  ilJLtogether.  If  we  are  conscious  ' 
of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  auspicate  aU  our  public  proceedings  on 
America  with  the  old  warning  of  the-Church,  Sur- 
sum  corda  .'^  We  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to 
the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  the  order  of 
Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the 
dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors  have 
turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  em- 
pire, and  have  made  -the  most  extensive  and  the  • 
only  honorable  conquests,  not  by  destroying,  but 
by  promoting,  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get  ati  Amer- 
ican revenue  as  we  have  got  an  American  em- 
pire. English  privileges  have  ihade  it  all  that 
it  is ;  English  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it 
can  be.  , 

In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I 
now  {qiwd  felix  faustumque  sit)**  lay  the  first 
stone  in  the  temple  of  peace ;  an^  I  move  you, 

"  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
i^ritain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  fourteen 
separate  governments,,  and  containing  two  mill- 
ions and  upward  of  free  inhabitants,  have  not 
had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and 
sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to 
represent  them  in  the  higfh  court  of  Parliament." 

On  this  resolution  the  previous  question  was 
demanded,  and  was  carried  against  Mr.  Burke 
by  a  majority  of  270  to  78.  The  other  resolu- 
tions, of  course,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  "  Let  your  hearts  rise  upward,"  a  call  to  silent 
prayer,  at  certain  intervals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
service. 

"  This  was  a  form  of  prayer  among  the  Romans 
at  the  commencement  of  any  important  undertaking, 
"that  it  may  be  happy  and  prosperous/' 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  BURKE  AT  BRISTOL,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ELECTION,  DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  6,  1780. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Mb.  Bhrke  did  not  originally  seek  the  honor  of  representing  the  city  of  Bristol  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  dissolotion  of  Parliament  in  1774,  be  was  dhosen  member  for  Malton  in  Yorkshire,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Rockingham;  and  was  in  the  act  (if  returning  thanks  to  his  constituents,  when  a 
deputation  an-ived  from  Bristol,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  put  in  nomination  by  his  friends  there. 
He  repaired  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  severe  contest  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority. 
During  the  six  years  which  followed,  Mr.  Burke  was  laboriousljr  engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  Parliament.  His  time  was  so  fully,  occupied,  thait  while  he  never  neglected  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  found  but  little  leisure  or  opportunity  to  see  them  in  person.  Tie  was,  indeed,  ill  fitted, 
in  some  respects,  for  conciliating  popular  favor  by  visits  ^d  entertainYuents. .  His  studious  habits  and 
refined  tastes  led  him  to  shrink  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of.  a  progress  among  the  people  of  Bristol, 
which,  in  so  large  a  city,  would  almost  of  necessity  assume  the  character  of  a  regular  canvass.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  bad  oifended  a  majority  of  his  constituents  by  his  political  cohdact,  especially  by  opposing 
the  American  war — by  voting  (against  th^r  positive  instructions)  for  the  grant  of  increased  privileges  to 
the  Irish  trade — by  supporting  LordBeaucKamp's  billfor  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors — and  by  the  share 
he  took  in  the  repeal  of  some  very  cruel  enactm^ents  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  -     > 

In  this  state  of  things.  Parliament  was  unexpectedly  dissolved  about  a  year  before  its  regular  term  of 
expiration,  and  Mr.  Burke  found 'himself  sudiTenly  thrown,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  into  the 
midst  of  a  contested  election.  He  fimmediately  repaired  tp,  Bristol;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  order 
to  try  his  ground,  he  requested  a  meeting  of  the  corporation/  at  which  he  delivered  the  following  speech 
in  explanation  and  defense  of  his  conduct.  Never  was  there  a  more  manly  or  triumphant  yindication. 
Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  shuffle  or  evade.  "No,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  /  did  not  obey  yov/r  instructioTis.  I  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  main- 
tained your  interest  against  your  opinions,  with  the  constancy  that  became  me-  ■  A' irepresentative  that 
was  worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions ;  but  to  such 
opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  at  the  flash  of  the  day.  I  knew 
that  yon  chose  me  in  toy  place,  along  With  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  ike  state,  and  not  a  weather-cock 07^  ike 
top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  mfy  levity  and  versatiUiy,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shif tings  of  every 
fashionable  gale"  The  voice  of  posterity  has  decided  in  Mr.  Burke's  favor  upon  all  the  topics  hare 
discussed;  and  the  wonder  is,  thatj^hese  masterly  reasonings  should  ever  have'  been  necessary,  in  de- 
fense of  measures  which  were  equally  demanded  by  justice  and  bnmanity,  and  perhaps  by  the  very 
existence  of  the  empire. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  the  best  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  a  young  orator. 
It  is  more  simple  and  direct  than  any  of  his  other  speeches.  It  was  addressed  to  merchants  and  "busi- 
ness-men ;  and  while  it  abounds  quite  as  much  as  any  of  his^  productions  in  the  rich  fruits  of  pdlitical 
wisdom,  and  has  occasionally  very  bold  and  striking  images,  it  is  less  ambitious  in  style,  and  less  profla- 
ent  in  illustration,  than  his  more  elaborate  efibrts  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, —  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  at  the  appearance  of  this  large 
and  respectable  meeting.  The  steps'  I  may  be 
obliged  to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of  a  con- 
siderable authority.;  and  In  explaining  any  thing 
•which  may  appear  doubtful  in  my  public  con- 
duct, I  must  naturally  desire  a  very  full  audience. 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  canvass. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was  uncertain ; 
and  it-  did  not  become  me,  by  an  unseasonable 
importunitj^"  to  appear  diffident  of  the  fact  of  my 
six  years'  endeavors  to  please  you.  I  had  served 
the  city  of  Bristol  honorably ;  and  tlie  city  of 
Bristol  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the  means 
of  honorable  service  to  the  public  were  become 
indiSerent  to  me. 


I  found,  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentle- 
men had  been  long  in  eager  pursuit  of  j^^^^,  ^^^ 
an  object  which  but  two  of  us  can  ob-  requeoting 
tain.  I  found  that  they  had  all  met  ""■"«"''°5- 
with  encouragement.  A  contested  election  in 
such  a  eity  as  this  is  no  light  thing.  I  paused 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  These  three  gen- 
tlemen, by  various  merits,  and  on  various  titles, 
I  made  no  doubt  were  worthy  of  your  favor.  I 
shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself  by  deprecia- 
ting the  merits  of  my  compefitors.  In  the  com- 
plexity and  confusion  of  these  cross  pursuits,  I 
wished  to  take  the  authentic  public  sense  of  my 
friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much  delicacy.  I 
wished  to  take  your  opinion  along  with  me  f  that 
if  I  should  give  up  the  contest  at  the  very  begin- 
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ning,  my  surrender  of  my  post  may  not  seem  the 
effect  of  inconstancy,  or  timidity,  or  anger,  or  dis- 
gust, or  indolence,  or  any  other  temper  unbecom- 
ing a  man  who  has  engaged  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. If,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  undertake  the 
election,  and  fail  of  success,  I  was  full  as  anxious 
that  it  should  be  manifest  to  the  whole  worl<J^ 
that  the  peace  of  the  city  had  not  been  broken 
by  my  rashness,  presumption,  or  fond  conceit  of 
my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  false  and  counterfeit  show 
of  deference  to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  it  in 
my  favor.  I  ask  it  seriously  and  unafiectedly. 
If  you  wish  that  I  should  retire,  I  shall  not  con- 
sider that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my  conduct, 
or  an  alteration  in  your  sentiments,  but  as  a 
rational  submission  to  the  circumstances  ^of,  af- 
fairs. If,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  think  it 
proper  for  me  to  proceed  on  my  canvass,  if  you 
will  risk  the  trouble  on  your  part,  I  will  risk  it 
on  mine.  My  pretensions  are  such  as  you  can 
not  be  ashamed  of,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favor 
of  the  city  upon  manly  ground.  I  come  before 
you  with  the  plain  confidence  of  an  honest  serv- 
ant in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning 
master.  1  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not 
to  amuse  you  with  vain  apologies,  or  with  pro- 
fessions still  more  vain  and  senseless.  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  be  served  by  apologies^  or  to 
stand  in  need  of  them.  The  part  I  ha^^e  acted 
has  been  in  open  day ;  and  to  hold  out  to  a  con- 
duct, which  stands  in  that  clear  and  steady  light 
for  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil,,  to  hold  out  to 
that  conduct  the  paltry  winking  tapers,  of  excuses 
and  promises,  I  never  will  do  it.  They  may 
obscUr^  it  vpith  their  smoke,  but  they  never  can 
illumine  sunshine  by  such  a  Same  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavors  have  been  left 
untried  to  injure  me  in  your  opinion.  But  the 
Tranaition;  «*«  of  character  is  to  be  a  shield  against 
Jhonid  "o°  Mumny.  I  could  wish,  undoubtedly,  (if 
be  treated  idle  wishes  Were  not  the  most  idle  of 
all  things) ,  to  make  every  part  of  my  con- 
duct agreeable  to  every  one  of  my  constituents. 
But  in  so  great,  a  city,  arid  so  greatly  divided  as 
this,  it  is  weak  to  expect  it.  In  such  a  discord- 
ancy of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to,  look  to  the  na- 
ture of  things  than  to  the  humors  of  men.  The 
very  attempt  toward  pleasing  every  body,  dis- 
covers a  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false 
and  insincere^  Therefore,  as  I  have  proceeded 
straight  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I  will  proceed 
in  my  account  of  those  parts  of  it  which  have 
been  most  excepted  to.  But  I  must  faaX  beg 
leave  just  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  may  suflier  very 
great  detriment  by,  being  open  to  every  talker. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  much  of  service  is 
lost  from  spirits  full  of  activity  and  full  of  ener- 
gy, who  are  pressing,  who  are  rushing  forward 
to  great  and  capital  objects,  when  yon  oblige 
them  to  be  continually  looking  hack.  While  they 
are  defending  one  service,  they  defraud  you  of  a 
hundred.  Applaud  us  when  we  run;  console 
us  when  we  fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover ;  but 
let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on. 


Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  4hat  every  public 
act  in  the  six  years  since  I  stood  in  this  place 
before  you — that  all  the  arduous  things  which 
have  been  done  in  this  eventful,  period,  which 
has  crowded  into  a  few  years'  space  the  revolu- 
tions of  an  age,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their 
fair  grounds  in  half  an  hour's  conversation  ? 

Bui  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad 
mode  of  inquiry,  that  there  Sjiould  be  no  exam- 
ination at  all.  ;Most  certainly  it  is  our  duty  to 
examine ;  it  is  our  interest  too.  But  it  must  be 
with  discretion ;  ■*ilh  an  attention  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  all  the  motives;  like  sound 
judges,  and  not  like  caviling  pettifoggers  and 
quibbling^ pleaders,  prying  into  flaws  and  hunt- 
ing for  exceptions.  Look,.gentlemeta,  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  your  member's  conduct.  Try  whether 
his  ambition  or  his  avarice  have  justled  him  out 
of  the  straight  line  of  duty,  or  whether  that  grand 
foe  of  the  offices  of  active  life — that  master-vice 
in  men  of  business,  a  degenerate  arid  inglorious 
sloth' — has  made  him  flag,  and  languish  in  his 
course.  This  is  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  If 
our  member's  conduct  can  bear  this  touch,  mark 
it  for  sterling.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors ; 
he  must  have  faults ;  but  our  error  is  greater, 
and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous  to  ourselves, 
if  we  do-  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  applaud 
the  whole  compound  and  mixed  mass  of  such  a 
character.  Not  to  act  thus  is  folly ;  I  had  almost 
said,  it  is  impiety.  He  censures  God  who  quar- 
rels with  the  imperfections  of  man, 
'  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those 
who  serve  the  people;  for  none  will  it wiu drive 
serve  us  while  there  is  a  Court  to  *J°5^'°„'JSJ° 
serve,  but  thoser  who  are  of  a  nice  people- 
and  jealous  honor.  /They  who  think  every 
thing,  in  comparison  of  that  honor,  to  be  dust 
and  ashes,  will  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and 
impaired  by"  those  for  whose  sake  they  make  a 
thousand  sacrifices  to  preserve  it  immaculate 
and  whole.  We  shall  eitW '  drive  feuch  men 
from  the  public  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to 
the  Court  for  protection,  where,  if  they  must 
sacrifice  their  reputation,  they  will  eit  least  se- 
cure their  interest.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the 
lovers  of  freedom-will  be  free.~  None  -yiHl  vio- 
late their  conscience  to  please  us  in  order  after- 
ward to  discharge  that  conscience  which  they 
have  violated  by  doing  us  faithful  and  affection- 
ate service.  If  we  degrade  and  dpprave  their 
minds  by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  they  whol  are  creeping  and  abject  toward 
us  will  ever  be  bold  and  incorruptible  asserters 
of  our  freedom  against  the  most  seducing  and 
the  most  formidable  of  all,  powers.  No !  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  so  formed ;  nor  shall  we  im- 
prove the  faculties  or  better  the  morals  of  public 
men  by  our  possession  of  thb  most  infallible  re- 
ceipt in  thfe  world,  foi;  making  cheats  and  hypo- 
crites;         ,  -^  *^ 

Let'  me  say  with  plainness,  I,  who  am  no 
longer  in  a  public  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by 
an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  behavior  to  our 
representatives,  we  do  not  give  confidence  to 
their  minds  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  under- 
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standings ;  if  we  do  not  permit  oar  member's  to 
act  upon  a  very  enlarged  view  of  things,  we 
shall  at  length  infallibly  degrade  our  national 
representation  into  a  confused  and  shuffling  bus- 
tle of,local  agency.  When  the  popular  member 
is  narrowed  in  his  ideas,  and  rendered  timid  in 
his  proceedings,  the  service  of  the  Crown  will 
be  the  sole  nursery  of  statesmen.  Aniong  tlje 
frolics  of  the  Court,  it  may  at  length  take  tjiat  of 
attending  to  its  business. ,  Then  the  nionopoly  of 
mental  power  will  be  added  to  the^ower  of  aH 
other  kinds  it  possesses.  On  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple there  'frill  be  nothing  but  impotence  ;  folr  ig- 
norance is  itppotence ;  narrowness  of  mind  is  im- 
potence ;  timidity  is  itself  impotence,  and  makes 
all  other  qualities  that  go  along  with  it  impotent 
and  useless. 

At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Court  tb  make' 
its  servants  insignificant.  If  the  people  should 
fall  into  the  same  humor,  and  should  choose  their 
servants  on  the  same  priifciples  of  tnere  obsequi- 
ousness, and  flexibility,  and  total  vacancy  or  in- 
difference -of  opinion  in  all  public  matters,  then 
no  part  of  the  state  -will  be  sound,  and  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  saving  it.^  c 

I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to 
give  you  this  candid  Counsel ;  and  with  this  cbun- 
sel  I  would  willingly  close,  if  the  matters  which 
at  various  times  have  been  objected  to  me  in  this 
city  concerned  only  myself  and  my  own  election. 
These  charges,  1  think,  are  four  in  number  :  my 
Subject:  cbars-'  neglcot  of  a  due  attention  to  my  con- 
« aminst  Mt.     stitueftts :  the  not  payinsr  more  fre.i 

Burke  aB'repre-  ^       .'.■      ,  -i      x 

sentaUveofBria-  qucut  visits  here ;  my  conduct  on 
"'■  the  affairs  of  the  first  Irish  trade 

acts;  my  opinion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on 
Lord  Beauohamp's  debtor's  bills ;  and  my  votes 
on  the  late'  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  AH 
of  these  (except,  perhaps,  the  first)  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  very  considerable  public- oonceifn  ;  and  it 
is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly, 
but  lest  you  should  form  improper  opinions  on 
matters  of  some  moment  to  you,  that  I  trouble 
you  at  all  upon  the  subject.  .My  conduct  is  of 
small  impcjrtanoe.     .  ■ 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends" 
First  Chares-  ^^^^  spoken  to  me  of  it  in  the  style 
Neglect  of  con-  of  amicable  expostulation ; .  not  so 
much  blaming  the  thing,  as  lament- 
ing the  effects.  Others,  less  partial  to  me,  were 
less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives.  I  admit, 
there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a.  member 
of  Parliament's  paying  a  respectful  court  to  his 
constituents. '  If  I  were  conscious  to  myself  that 
pleasure  or  4issipation,  or  low,  unworthy  occupar 
tions  had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance 
on  yon,  I  would  readily  admit  my  fault,  and  qui- 
etly submit  to  the  penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
live  a  hundred  miles  distance  from  Bristol ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  session  I  come  to  my  own  house, 


'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  much  strik- 
ing and'jnst  thought  is  crowded  into  this  exordium 
and  transition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fltid  any 
where  in  the  same  Hpac§  an  equal  amoiinf  of 
weighty  considerations  so  perfectly  suited  to  intro- 
dace  such  a  discussion.  '■*  ■ 


fatigued  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose, 
and  to  a  very  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my 
private  concerns.  A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always  a 
sort  of  canvass,  else  it  ynW  do  more  harm  than 
good.  To  pass  from  the  toils  of  a  session  to  the 
toils  of  a  canvass  is,  the  farthest  thing  in  the^ 
world  from  repose.  I  could  hardly  serve  vou 
as  I  have  done  and  court  you  too.  Most  of  yon 
have  heard  that  I  do  not  very  remarkably  spare 
myself  in  public  business ;  and  in  the  His  services 
private  business  of  my  constituents  I  '"  i*"''°"- 
have  done  very  near  as  much  as  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  My  canvass  of  you  was  not 
on  the  'change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  nor 
in  the  clubs  of  this  city.  It  was  in-  the  House 
of  Commons ;  it  was  at  the  Custom-house  j  it 
was  at  the  Council ;  it  was  at  the  Treasury ;  it 
was  at  the  Admiralty,  r  I  canvassed  you  through 
your  affairs,  and  not  yout  persons;  I  was  not 
only  your  representative  as  a  body ;  I  was  the 
agent,  the  solicitor  of  individuals.  I  ran  about 
wher^ever  your  affairs  could  call  me ;  and  in  act- 
ing for  you,  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a  ship-bro- 
ker than  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  There  was 
nothing^too  laborious  or  too  low  fot  me  to  under- 
take. «  The  meanness  ofthe  business  was  raised 
by  the  dignity  of  the  object.  If  some  lesser  inat- 
ters  have  slipped  through  my-^ingers,  it  was  be- 
cause I  filled  ray  hands  too  full,  and,  in  my  ea- 
gerness to  serve  you,  took  in  more  than  my  hands 
could  grasp.  Several  gentlemeil  stand  round 
me  -who  are  rhy  -willing  witnesses,  and  thire  are 
others  who,  if  they  were  here,  would  be  still  bet- 
ter, because  they  would  be  unwilling  witnesses 
to  the  same  truth.  .  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
summer  residence  in  London,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  negotiatioti  at  the  Admiralty  for  your  trade, 
that  I  was  called  to  Bristol ; ,  and  -this  late  visit, 
at  this  late  day,  has  been  possibly  in  prejudice  to 
your  .affairs.    , 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let  me 
say,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  a  dispo-  Mr.  Burke,  on 
sition  or  a  right  to  complain,  I  iave  Jmsml'to  cwf 
some  cause  of  complaint  on  my  side;  '■'""■ 
With  a  petition  of  this  city  in  my  hand,  passed 
through  the  corporation  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  a  petition  in  unison  with'  almost'the  whole 
voice  of  the  kingdom  (with  whose  forraid  thanks 
I  was  covered  over),  while  I  labored  on  no  less 
than  five  bills  for  a  public  reform,'  and  fought 
against  the  opposition  of  great  abilities,  and  of 
the  greatest  Jjower,  every  clause,  and  every 
word  of  the-'largest  of  those  bills,  almost  to  the 
very  last  day  of  a  very  long  session — all  this 
time  a  canvass  in  Bristol  was  as  calmly  carried 
on  as  if  I  were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  wholly  out  of  the  question.  While  I  watch- 
ed, and  fasted,  and  sweated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  most  easy  and  ordinary  arts  of 
election,  by  dinners  and  visits, 'by  "  How-do-you- 
dos",  and  "  My  worthy  friends^"  I  was  to  be  qui- 
etly moved  out  of  my  seat ;  and  promises  were 
made,  and  engagements  entered  into,  ■without 


'  Mr.  Burke  here  refers  to  his  bills  for  economical 
reform,  which  were  advocated  in  his  speech  on  this 
subject,  delivered  February  11th,  1780. 
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any  exception  or  reserve,  as  if  my  laborious  zeal 
in  my  duty  had  been  aregolar  abdication  of  my 
trust.  , 

To  opefi  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  this  sub- 
Gronnds  of  J*°*>  ^  ^°  coufess,  however,  that  there 
reluctance  to  were  Other  times  besides  the  twro  years 
in  which  I  did  visit  you,  when  I  was 
not  wholly  without  leisure  for  repeating  that 
mark  of  my  respect ;  %but  I  could  not  bring  niy 
mind  to  see  you.  You  remember  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  American  war  (that  era  of  ca- 
lamity, disgrace,  and  downfall — 'an  era  which  no 
feeling  mind  will  ever  mention  without  a  tear 
for  England)  you  were  greatly  divided;  and  a 
very  strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  opposed  it- 
self to  the  madness  which  every  art  and  every 
power  were  employed  to  render  populq,r,  in  or- 
der that  the  errors  of  the  rulers  might  be  lost  in 
the  gteeral  blindness  of  the  nation.  This  oppo- 
sition continued  until  after  our  great,  but  most 
unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island.'  Then  all 
the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were 
borne  down  at  once,  and  the  phrensy  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a  deluge.  This 
victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end 
to  all  difficulties,  perfected  in  us  that  spirit  of 
domination  which  our  unparalleled  prosperity 
had  but  too  long  nurtured.  We  had  beSri  so 
very  powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even 
the  humblest  of  us  were  degraded  into  the  vices 
and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  be- 
tween means  and  ends;  and  our  headlong  de- 
sires became  our  politics  and  our  morals.  All 
men  who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sen- 
timents of  moderation,  wer§  overborne  or  si- 
lenced ;  and  this  city,  was  led  by  every  artifice 
(and  probably  with  more  management,  because 
I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish  itself 
by  its  zeal  for  that  fatil  cause.  In  this  temper 
of  yours  and  of  my  mind,  I  should  have  sooner 
fled  to  ^he  extremities  of  the  earth  than  have 
shown  myself  here,  I,  who  saw  in  every  Amer- 
ican victory  (for  you  have  had  a  long  series  of 
these  misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of  the  na< 
val  power  of  France  and  Spain,  which  sill  our 
heat  and  warmth  against  America  was  only 
hatching  into  life — I  should  not  have  been  a 
welcome  visitant  with  the  brow  and-  the  lan- 
guage of  such  feelings.  When  afterward  the 
other  face  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upon 
ypU,  and  showed  itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I 
shunned  yoii  full  as  much.  1  felt  sorely  this  va- 
riety in  our  wretchedness,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  insulting-  you  with 
that  show  of  superiority  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  assumed,  is  generally  suspected  in  a  time 
of  calamity  from  those  whose  previous  warnings 
have  been  despised.  I  could  not  bear  to  show 
you  a  representative  whose  face  did  not  reflect 
that  of  bis  constituents ;  a  face  that  could  riot 
joy  in  your  joys  and  sorrow  in  your  sorrows. 

.'  This  oooarred  in  Au^st,  1776,  when  the  army 
under  Washington  was  defeated,  and  New  Yorfc 
taken  by  the  British.  This  sucoesB  made  the  war 
popular  thronghout  England,  aiid  created  an  expect- 
ation of  the  immediate  redaction  of  the  colonies. 


But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all  of  one  opin- 
ion; and  we  have  all  opened  our  eyes  on  the 
triie  nature  of  the  American  war,  to  the  true 
nature  of  all  its  successes  and  all  its  failures. 

In  that  public  storm,  too,  I  had  my  private 
feelings.  I  had  ■seen  blown  down  and^  prostrate 
on  the  ground. several- of  those  houses  to  whom 
I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honor  this  city  has 
done  me.  I  confess,  that  while  the  wounds  of 
those  I  loved  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear 
to  show  myself  in  pride  and  triumph  in  thslt 
place  into  which  their  partiality,  had  brought 
me,  and  to  appear  at  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in 
the  midst  of  the  grief  and  calamity  of  my  warm 
friends,  my  zealous  supporters,  my  generous  ben- 
efactors. This  is  a  true,  unvarnished,  undisguis- 
.ed  state  of  the  affair.  You  will  judge  of  it.  " 
,  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  charges  in  which 
I  am  personally  concerned.  As  to  the  other 
matters  objected  against  me,  which  in  their  turn 
Iishall  mention  to  you,  remember  once  more  I  do 
not  mean  to  extenuate  or  excuse."  Why  should 
I,  when'  the  things  charg'ed  are  among  those 
upon  which  I  found  all  my  reputation  ?  What 
would  be  left  to  me,  if  I  myself  was  the  man  who 
softened,  and  blended,  and  diluted,  and  weaken- 
ed, all  the  distinguishing  colors  of  .my  life,  so  as 
to  leave  nothing  distinct  and  determinate  in  my 
vrhple  conduct?* 

II.  Ithas  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  charge, 
that  in  the  questions  of  the  IHsh  .      j  ,. 

,      X    f  1  1       ,  .    .  Second  charge: 

trade  1  did  not  consult  the  mterest  Giving  free  trade 
of  my  constituents,  or,  to  speak  out  "  "  • 
strongly,  that  I  rather  acted  as  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, than  as  an  English  member  of  Parliament. 
I  certainly  have  very  warm,  good  wishes  for 
the  place  of  my  birth.  But  the.,  sphere  of  my 
duties  is  my  true  country.  It  was  as  a  man  at- 
ta.ohed  to  your  interests,  and  zealous  for  the  con- 
servation of  your  power  and  dignity,  that  I  act 
ed  on  that  occasion,  a,i)d  on  all  occasions.  You 
were  involved  in  the  American  war.  A  new 
world  of  policy  was  opened,  to  wjiioh  it  was 
necessary  we  should  conform,  whether  we  would 
or  pot;  and  my  only  thought  was  hpw  to  con- 
forni  to  our  situation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
unite  to  this  kingdom,  in  prosperity  andin  aflfeo- 
tion,  whatever  remained  of  the  empire.  I  was 
true  to  my  old,  standing,  invariable  principle, 
th&t  all  things  which  came  from  Great  Britain 
should  issue  as  a  gift  of  her  bounty  and  benefi- 


^  It  is  an  old  adage,  that  the. audience  makes  the 
oratoi- ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burke, 
in  speaking  thus  largely  of  himself  before  a  body 
of  plain  men  like  the  people  of  Bristol,  was  entirely 
free  from  that  appearance  of  display,  and  that  intm- 
aion  of  what  is  purely  fanciful,  which  sometimes 
marked  his  performances  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  was  a  defense  more  ingenious,  and  yet  more 
simple  and  manly.  There  is  no  affected  modesty 
about  it,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of 
vanity  or  arrogance.  If  any  one  should  consider  be- 
forehand what  kind  of  answer  was  to  be  given  to 
so  frivolous  an  objection,  it  would  hardly  seem  pos- 
sible to  frame  one  containing  so  much  solid  and-  in- 
genious thonghtjand  ^et,  soperfectly  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 
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cenoBj  rafliei  than  as  claims  recovered  against  a 
struggling  litigarit ;  or  at  least,  that  if  your  be- 
neficence obtained  no  credit  in  your  ooncessioiis, 
yet  that  they  should  appear  the  salutary  prom- 
sions  of  your  wisdom  and  foresight;  not  as  things 
wrung  from  you  with  your  blood,  by  the  cruel 
gripe  of  a  rigid  necessity.  The  first  conces- 
sions, by  being  (much  against  my  will)  mangled 
and  stripped  of  the  parts  which  were  necessary 
to  make  out  their  just  correspondence  and  con- 
nection in  trade,  were  of  no  use.  The  next  year 
a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  thing 
into  better  shape.  This  attempt  (countenanced 
by  the  Minister),  on  the  very  first  appearance  of 
some  popular  uneasiness,  was,  after  a  consider- 
able progress  through  the  House,  thrown  out  by 

What  was  'the  consequence?      The  whole 

DeMBiideii   '^'''gdom  of  Ireland  was  instantly  in  a 

iytiieiriah  flame.    Threatened  by  foreigners,  and, 

"  ™'      as  they  thought,  insulted  by  England, 

they  resolved  at  once  to  resist  the  power  of 

5  Ireland  was  redaced  to  so  much  .distress  by.  the 
stoppage  of  trade  during  the  American  war,  that 
Lord  Nugent  oifered  (i  namber  of  resolutions,  it  1778 
foi'  removing  the  restrictions  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
and  allowing  her  a  large  participation  iir  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  This  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  Bristol,  in  common  with  the  other  great  commer- 
cial towns  ;  but  Mr;  Burke  felfj  himself  bound  to  sup- 
port the  measure  against  the,  wishes  and  instruc- 
tions of  bis  constituents.  The  ministry,  however, 
became  alarmed  by  the  clamor,  and  nothing  eHect- 
nal'  was  done.  In  1 779,  another  attempt  of  the  same 
nature  was  made  by  Lord  Nugent,  with  Lprd  North's 
approbation ;  but  the  minister  became  alarmed  again, 
and  defeated  the  plaji.  The  Irish,  indignant  at  this 
treatment,  now  formed  associations  (after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans)  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
English  manufactured  articles.  Associations  of  a 
still  more  alarming  character  had  already  commen- 
ced. The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  effected  a 
junction  in  August,  1779,  and,  driving  back  the  En- 
glish fleet  (which  was  .much  inferior),  swept. the 
channel  without  resistance  or  molestation,  and 
threatened  a  descent  on  Ireland.  The  people,  left 
without  protection  by  the  English  government,  flew 
to  arms ;  a  part  of  them'under  an  implied  authority 
from  the  magistrates,  and  part  with  no  authority  but 
the  necessity  of  national  .defense.  The  celebrated 
corps  of  InisH  Volunteeks,  consisting  of  between 
forty  and  flfty  thousand  men,  was  embodied,'armed, 
and  ofiioered,  within  a  few  weeks.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament met  shortfy  after,  and  approved  their  con- 
duct by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  With  these 
troops  at  their  command,  they  sent  asignificant  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  declaring  that  "  it  was  not  by 
temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade'  that  the 
nation  was  to'  be  saVed  from  impending  ruin."  To 
enforce  this  address,  they  limited  their  supplies  to 
the  period  of  six  months,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
term  of  two  years.  It, was  now  obvious  that  a  re^ 
hellion  in  Ireland  would  be  added  to  that  in  the 
colonies,  unless  the  ministry  yielded  at'once.  The 
w;hole  nation  "  had  their  face  toward  America,  and 
their  back  toward  England."  Hence  the  instan- 
taneous concessions  so  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Burke.  Even  the  woolen  trade — "the  sacred 
£(eece"— which  the  EngUsh  had  guarded  with  such 
jealous  care,  was  thrown  open  to  the  Irish. 


France,  and  to  east  off  yours.  As  for  us,  we 
were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain 
them.  Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and 
disciplined  withoirt  commission  from  the  Crown. 
Two  illegal  armies  were  seen  with  banners  dis- 
played at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  coun- 
try. No  executive  magistrate,  no  judicature  in 
Ireland,  would  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the 
army  which  bore  the'  King's,  commission ;  and 
rid  law,  or  appearance  of  law,  authorized  the 
army  cbmmisstondd  by  itself.  In  this  unexam- 
pled state  of  things,  which  the  1eas{>  error,,  the 
least  trespass  on  the  right- or  left,  would  have 
hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of 
blood  and  confusion,  the  people'  of  Ireland  de- 
mand a  freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  They  deny  all  new  Supply  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  although  in  time  of  war. 
They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue,  given  for 
twp  years  to  all  the  King's  predecessors,  to  six 
months.  The  British  Parliament,,  in'  a  former 
s&ssion  frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by 
the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  out  of  it  by 
the  menaces  of  England,  was  now  frightened 
back  again,  and  made  a  universal  surrender  of 
all  (hat  had  been  thought  the, peculiar,  reserved, 
unoomiiiunicable  rights  of  England — the  exclu- 
sive commerce  of  America,  of  4^friea,  of  th!e 
West  Indies^air  the  enumerations  of  the  Acts 
of  Navigation— all  the  manufactures,  iron,  glass; 
even  the  last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the 
interest  hid  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  the  in- 
veterate prejudice"  molded  into  the  constitution 
of  our  frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece  itself,'  all 
went  tbgether.  No  reserve;  no  exception;  no 
debate  4  no  discussion.  A  sudden  light  broke  in 
upon  us  all.  It  broke  in,  qot  through  well-con- 
trived and  well-disposed  windows,  but  through . 
flaws  and  breaches;  through  the  yawning 
chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught  wisdom 
by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England  presumed 
to  have  a  prejudice,  or  dared  to  mutter  a  peti- 
tion. What  was  worse,  the  whole  Parliament 
of  Englaitd,  which  retained  authority  for  nothing 
but  surrenders^  was  despoiled  of  every,  shadow 
of  superintendence.  It  was,  without  any  quali- 
fication, denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been  tram- 
pled upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shanie  and 
disgrace  has,  in  a  manner  while  I  am  speaking; 
ended  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  military 
power,  in  the  dominions  of  this  Crown,  withoot 
consent  of  the  British  Legislature,  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  constitution,  contrary  to  the 
declaration  of  right;'  and  by  this  your  liberties 


'  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon  that  never  slept.  Many  have 
supposed  this  to  be  a  historical  myth,  relating  to 
the  first  introduction  of  sheep  into  Greece  from  the 
Euxiue  for  the  sake  of  their  wool,  and  Mr.  Burke 
perhaps  so  regarded  it.  The  image  that  follows  is 
one  of  the  strongest  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke  or  any  other  orator. 

'  The  Irish  Parliament,  flushed  by  their  succfess 
in  respect  to  trade,  passed  a  bill  enacting  that  the 
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are  swept  away  along  with  your  supreme  au- 
thority— and  both,  linked  together  frota  the  be- 
.  ginning,  have,  I  am  afraid,  both  together  perish- 
ed forever. 

What !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or, 
Course  of  foreseeing,  was  I  not  to  endeavor  to 
Kr.  Burke,  j^ve  you  from  all  these  multiplied  rnis- 
chiefs  and  disgraces  ?  Would  tlie  little,  silly,  can- 
vass prattle  of  obeying  instructions,  and  having 
no  opinions  but  yours,  and  such  idle,  senseless 
tales,>  which  amuse  the  vacant  ears  of  ijnthink- 
ing  men,  have,  saved  you  from  "  that  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  stqrra,"  to  which  the  loose  improvi- 
dence, the  cowardly  rashness  of  those  who  dare 
not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to  provide 
against  it^  in  time,  ,and  therefore  throw'  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  expos- 
ed this  degraded  nation,  beat  down  and  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed,  unresisting? 
Was  I  an  Irishman  on  that  day,  th4t  I  boldly 
withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung 
down  my  head,  and  wept  jn  shaime  and  silence 
over  the  Hunliliation  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  be- 
came unpopular  in  England  for  the  one,  and  an 
Ireland  for  the  other .»  What  then  ?  What  ob- 
ligation lay  on  me  to  .be  popular  ?  .  I  was  bound 
to  serve  both  kingdonls..  To  be  pleased  with 
my  service  was  their  afair,  not  mine.     ' 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,  just  as 
Hoscted  iure-  muoh  as  I  was  an  American,  when, 
SEbi'Sd"?^^  °"  the  same  principles,  I  wished  yOu 
ousijrdonemre-  to  conccde  to  America,  at  a  time 

gardLo  America.        ,  ,  .  . 

when  she  prayed  concession  at  our 
feet.  Just  as  much  was  I  an  American,  when 
I  wished  Parliament  to  offer,  terms  in  victory, 
and  not  to  wait  the  well-chosen  hour  of  defeat, 
for  making  gtfftd,  by  weakness  and  by  supplica- 
tion, a  claim  of  prerogative,  pre-eminence,  and 
authority. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me  as  a  point  of 
duty  to  kifldle  with  your  passions,  had  you  all  been 
as  cool  as  I  was,  you  would  have  been  saved  dis- 
graces and  distresses  that  aVe  unutterable.  -  Do 
you  remember  our  commission  ?  We  sent  out 
a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
lay  the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  Con- 
That  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort 


military  force  of  Ireland  should  be  governed  by  laws 
of  their  own  country,  and  not  of  the  English' Parlia- 
ment. 'Lord  North  yielded,  and  introduced  an  alter- 
ation by  which  the  law  was  made  perpetual.  It 
was  hence  called  the  Irish  Perpetual  Mutiny  Act, 
and  was  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Barke  and 
many  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland,  for  the  I'easona 
here  given. 

'  Mr.  Burke  "withstood  the  pride''  of  England, 
when  he  insisted  on  the  grant  of  free  trade  to  the 
Irish,  who  had  always  been  treated  as  a  conquered 
people ;  and  "  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the 
humiliation  of  Great  Britain,"  when  the  Irish  Per- 
petual'Mntiny  Act  was  passed.  The  former  made 
him  unpopular  in  England,  the  latter  in  Ireland, 

8  This  was  soon  after  the  dfefeat  of  Burgoyue ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  argues,  that  as  the  people  of  Bristol  now 
saw  he,  was  right  in  wishing  to  conciliate  America, 
and  prevent  these  disgraces,  so  he  was  also  right  in 


of  brightening  and  burnishing,  observe  who  they 
were  that  composed  this,  famous  embassy.  My 
Lord  Carlisle  is  among  the  first  ranks  of  our  no- 
bility. He  is  the  identical  man  who,  but  two 
years  before,  had  been  put  forward  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  .session  ,ia  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
mover  of  a  haughty  and  rigorous  address  against 
America.  He  was  put  in  the  front  of  the  em- 
bassy of  submission.  Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from 
the  office  of  Lord  'Suffolk,  to  whom  he  was  then 
under  Secretary  of  State ;  from  the  office  of  that 
Lord  Suffolk,  who,  but'a  few  weeks,  before,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  did.  not  deign  to  inquire 
where  a  congress  of  vagrants  was  to  be  found. 
This  Lord  Sufiblk  sent  Mr.  Eden  to  find  these 
vagrants,  without  knowing  where  his  King's  gen- 
erals were  to  be  found,  who  were  joined  in  the 
same  commission,  of  supnlioating  those  whom 
they  Were  sentto  silbdue.  They  enter  the  cap- 
ital of  America  only  to  abandon.it;  and  these 
assertofs  and  representatives  of  the  dignity  of 
England,  at  the  tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their 
Parthian  shafts  of  memorials  and  remonstrances 
at  randorh  behind  them.  Their  promises  and  their 
offers,' their  flatteries  and  their  menaces,  were  all 
despised;  and  we  were  saved  the  disgrace'  of 
their  formal  reoeption,  only  because  the  Congress  , 
scorned  to  receive  them  ;  while  the  State  House 
of  independent  Philadelphia  opened  ber  doors  to 
the  public  entry,  of  the  embasador  of  France. 
From  war  ajid  blood  we  went  to  submission ;  and 
from  submission  plunged  back  again  to  war  and 
blood ;  to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without  mea- 
sure, hope,  or  end.  I  am  a  Kbyalist :  I  blushed  for 
this  degradation  of  the  Crown.  1  am  a  Whig :  I 
blushed  for  the  dishonor  of  Parliament.  I  am 
a  true  Englishman.:  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the 
disgrace  of  England.  I  am  a  man :  I  felt  for 
the  melancholy  reverse  of  human  affairs,  in  the 
fall  of  the  first  power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in 
th§  black  and  bloody  characters  of 'the  American 
war,  was  a  painfuj,  butMt  was  a  necessary  part 
of  my  public  duty  ;  for,  gentlemen,  it,  is  not 
your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  alter  the  na- 
ture of  things ;  by  contending  against  which  what 
have- we  got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and 
Shame  ?  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions !  No, 
I  conformed  to  the.  instructions  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, and  maintained  your  interest  against  your 
opinions  with, a  constancy  tW  became  me.  A 
representative  worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  per- 
son of  stability.  I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your 
opinions ;  but  to  such  opinions  as  ybu  and  I  must 
have  five  years  hence.  I  was  nbt  to  Igok  to  the 
flash  of  the  day :  I  knew  that  you  chose  m6,  in 
ray  place  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
state,  and  not  a  weather-cook  on  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  exalted  for  ray  levity  and  versatility,  and 
of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftingg  of  every 
fashionable  gale.  Would  to  God,  the  value  of 
ray  sentiments  on  Ireland  and  on  America  had 
been  at  thisday  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion  I 


voting  for  an  extension  of  trade  to  Ireland,  as  a 
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No  matter  what  my  sufferings  had  been,  so  that 
this  kingdom  had  kept  the  authority  I  wished  it  to 
maintain,  by  a  grave  foresight,  and  by  an  equi-' 
table  temperancfe  in  the  use  of  its  power. 

III.  The  next  article  of  charge  on 'my  public 
Third  oil  conduct,  and  that  which  I  find  rather 
Reiisrorinsoi-  the  inost  prevalent  of^  all,  is  Lord 
vent  defito™.  Bgauchamp's  bill."! .  I  mean  his  bUl  of 
last  session,  for  reforming  the  law-prDcess  con- 
'  cerning.  imprisonment.  It  is  said  (to  aggravate 
the  offense)  that  I  treated  the  petition  of  this 
city  with  contempt,  even  in  presenting  it  to  the 
House,"  and  expressed  myself  in  tferms  of  marked 
disrespect.  Had  this  latfer  part  of  the  charge 
been  true,  no  merits  on  the  side  of  the  question 
which  I.took  could  possibly  excuse  me.  But  I 
am  incapable  of  treating  this  city  with  disrespect. 
Yery  ibrtunately,  at  tbis'minute  (if  my  bad^eye- 
sight  does  not  deceive  me),  the  worthy  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Williams],  deputed  on  this  business, 
stands  directly  before  -  me.  To  him  I  appeal, 
whether  I  did  not,  though  it  militated  with  my 
oldest  and  my  most  recent  public  opinions,  deliv- 
er the  petition  'with  a  strong  and  more  than 
usual  recommendation  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  character  a.nd  conse- 
quence of  those  who  signed  it.  I  believe  the 
worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you,  that  the  very  day 
I  received  it  I  applied  to  the  solicitor,  now  the 
attorney  genereil,  to  give  it  an  immediate  con- 
sideration, And  he  most  obligingly  and  instantly 
consented  to  employ  a  great  dealof  his  very  val- 
uable time  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I 
attended  the  conamittee  with  all  possible  care  and 
diligence,  in  order  that  every  objection  of  yours ' 
might  ineet  with  a  solution,  or  produce  an  alter- 
ation. I  entreated  your  learned  recorder  (always 
ready  in  business  inwhich  you  take  a  conpern) 
to  attend.  But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who 
blame  me  for  supporting  Jiord  Beauohamp's 
bill,  as  a  disrespectful  tl:eatment  of  your  petition, 
when  yon  hear  that,  out  of  respect  to  you,'  I  my- 
self was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  very  bUl  ? 
For  the  noble  Lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who, 
I  must  say,  has  much  tnerit  for  this 'and  some 
other  measures,  at  my  request  consented  to  put 
it  off  for  a  week,  which  the  speaker's  illness 
lengthened  toa  fortnight ;' and  then  the  frantic 
tumult  about  popery  drove  that  and  every  ra- 
tional, business,  from  the  House."  So  that  if  I 
chose  to  make  a  defense  'of  myself,  on  the  little 
principles  of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  «xoulpa- 

11  This  bill  (introduced  Feb.  10, 1780)  nUowed  an 
imprisoned  debtor,  who  gave  up  all  his  property,  and 
made  oath  that  be  was 'not  Worth  iive  pounds  in  the 
world,  except  the  beddingof  his  wife  and  the  clothes 
of  his  children,  to  appear  before  a  court.  This  coqrt 
was  strictly  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  release  him 
if  they  saw  fit,  (torn' imprisonment,  thoagh  not  from 
bis  debt,  for  which  his  futare,  earnings  were  still 
liable.,  This  bill  Mr. Burke  supported.  It  was  lost, 
however,  in  the  way  mentioned  aboye.  And  yet  at 
Bristol  he  was  overwhelmed  with  obloquy,  for  giv- 
ing his  countenance  to  this  imperfect  measure  of 
jastice  and  bumanity,  and  actually  lost  his  election 
chiefly  on  this  ground. 

"  The  •  No  Popery"  riots  which  foir  Some  days 


tion,  I  might  not  only  secure  my  acquittal,  but 
riiake  merit  with  the  opposers  gif  the  billl^  But 
I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  truth  is,  that  I  did 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  by  a  delay  caused 
by  my  respect  to  you.  But  such  an  event  was 
never  in  my  contemplation ;  and  I  am  so  far  from 
taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of^at  measure,  that 
I  can  not  sufficiently  lament  my  misfortune,  if  but 
one  man  who  ought  to  be  at  large  has  passed  a 
year  in  prison  by  my  means.  I  am  a  debtor  to 
the.  debtors  :- 1  confess  judgment':  I  owe  what, 
if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  most  certainly 
pay — ample  atonement,  and  usurious  amends  to 
liberty  and  humanity  for  my  unhappy  lapse. 
For,  gentlemen.  Lord  Beauohamp's  bill  was  a 
law  of  justice  and  policy,  as  far  as  it  went ;  I  say 
as  far  as  it  went,  for  its,  fault  was  its  being,  in 
the  remedial-part,  miserably  defective. 

There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  with 
relation  to  civil  debts.     One  is,  that  „ 

,         ,      '  Errors  oftbe 

evei-y  man  is  presumed  solvent :  a  law  for-the  re- 
presumption,  in .  innumerable  cases,  ''°""5'»  •'"'"^ 
directly  against  truth.  Therefore  the  debtor  is 
ordered,  on  a  suppositioii  of  ability  and  fraud,  to 
be  coerced  hisliberty Until  he  riiakes  payment. 
By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency 
without  a  pardon  from  his  creditor,  he  is  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  ;  and  thus  a  miserable,  mis- 
taken invention  of  artificial  sciehoe,  operates  to 
change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,,  and  to 
scourge  misfortune  or  indiscretion  vrith  a'^unish- 
ment  which  the  -law  does  not  inflict  on  the  great- 
est crimes. 

The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  puh- 
ishment  is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  pub- 
lid  judge,  but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  a  private,  nay,  interested  and  irritated  individ- 
ual. He  who  formally  is,  and  substantially  oiight 
to  be  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  minis- 
terial; a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a  private 
man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and  party.  Every 
idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this  pro- 
cedure. If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is 
it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it 
be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands 
to  pardon  ■without  discretion,  or  to  pUnish  without 
mercy  and  without  measure  ? 

To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  faults  in  our 
law,  the  excellent  principle  of  Lord  „     .    ^ 

,_      '      ,  ,,.,,,.     ,  Remedypro- 

Beau6hamp's  bill  applied'  some  sort  po«edbjLotd 
of  remedy.  I  know  that  credit  must  """  ""'■ 
be  prpserved,-but  equity  must  be  preserved  too ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  nec- 
essary to  commerce  which  is  inconsistent  with 
justice.  The  principle  of  credit  was  not  weak- 
ened by  that  bill.  Ged  forbid !  The  enforcement 
of  that  credit  was  only  put  into  the  same  public 
judicial  hands  on  whichTwe  depend  for  our  lives, 
and  all  that  makes  life  dear. to  us.  But,  indeed, 
this  business  was  taken  up  too  warmly,  both  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  bill  wm  extremely  mistak- 
en. It  was  supposed  to  enact  what  it  never  en- 
acted ;  and  complaints  were  made  of  clauses  in 


involved  Parliament  in  danger,  arid  brought  London 
to  the  verge  of  a  general  conflagration. 
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it  as  novelties,  which  existed  before  the  noble 
Lgrd  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  born.  There 
was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  whole  of  the 
objections.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  bill 
always  argued  as  if  the  option  lay  between  that 
bill  and  the  ancient  law;  but  this  is  a.grand  mis- 
take ;  for  practically  the  option  is  hetvfBen,  not 
that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  between  that  biU 
and  those  occasional  laws  called  "  acts  of  grace." 
For  the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and. 
so  inconvenient  to  society,  that,  for  a  long  time 
past,  once  in  every  Parliament,  and  lately  twice, 
the  Legislature  has  been  obliged  to  makS  a  gen- 
ereil  su-bitrary  jail  delivery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons 
in  England.     '  _  . 

Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  acts  of  grace,  nor 
ever^  submitted  to  them,  but  from  de- 
the  worst  pos-  spair  of  better.  They  are  a  dishonor- 
mbiB  remedy.  ^^^  invention,  by  which,  not  from  hu- 
manity, not  from  policy,  but  merely  because  we 
have  not  room  enough  to  hold  these  victims  of 
the  absurdity  of  our  laws^  we  turn  loose  upon  the 
public  three  or  four  thousand  jiaked  wretches, 
corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased  by  the  ignominy 
of  a  prison.  If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those 
carcasses  as  a  natural  security  for  his  property,  I 
am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  that 
security ;  but  if  the  few  pounds  of  flesh  were  not 
necessary  to  his  security,  we  had  not  a  right  to 
detain  the  ufifortunate  debtor,  without  any  bene- 
fit at  all  to  the  person  who  confined  him.  Take 
it  as  you  will,  we  commit  injustice.  Now  Lord 
Beauchamp's  bill  intended'  to  do  deliberately,  and 
with  great  caution  and  circumspection,  upon  each 
several  case,  and  with  all  attention  to  the  just 
claimant,  what  acts  of  grace  dti  in  a  much  great- 
er' measure,  and  with  very  little  care,  caution,  or 
deliberation.  -  . 

I  suspect  that  heri,  too,  if  we  contrive  to  op- 
The  existing  posc  this  bill,  we  shall  be  found  in  a 
g  teCrl-''  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things ; 
diired.  for^  jis  ^-g  grow  enlightened)  the  pub- 

lic will  not  bear,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  whole  armies  of  prison- 
ers ;  nor,  at  their  own  expense,  submit  to  keep 
jails  as'  a  sort  of  garrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the 
absurd  principle  of  making  men  judges  in  their 
own  cause.  For  credit  has  little  or  no  concern 
in  this  cruelty,  I  speak  in  a  commercial  as.sera- 
bly.  You  know  that  credit  is  given  because  cap- 
ital musi  be  employed ;  that  men  calculate  the 
chances  of  insolvency ;  and  they  either  withhold 
the  credit  or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the 
price.  The  counting-house  has  no  alliance  with 
the  jail.  Holland  understands  trade'  as  well  as 
we,  and  she  has  done  much  more  than  this  obnox- 
ious bill  intended  to  do.  There  was  not,  when 
Mr.  Howard  visited  Holland,  more  than  one  pris- 
oner for-debt  in  the  great  city  of  Rotterdam;  Al- 
though Lord  Beauchamp's  [other],  act  (which 
was  previous  to  this  bill,  and'intended  to  feel  the 
way  for  it)  has  already  preserved  liberty  to  thou- 
sands, and  though  it  is  not  three  years  since  the 
last  act  of  grace  passed,  yet,  by  Mr.  Howard's  last 
aoonnnt,  there  were  near  three  thousand  again  in 


jail.  1  can  not  name  this  gentleman  without  re- 
marking that  his  labors  and  writings  have  done 
much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  mankind .  He 
has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ; 
not  to  knake  accurate  measurements  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the.  depths 
of  dungeons;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hos- 
pital^ ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain , 
to  take  .the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery,'  de- 
pression, and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgot- 
ten, to  attend  to  the' neglected,  to  visit  the  forsak- 
en, sni  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of 
all  men  in  all  countries.  .  His  plan  is  original, 
and,  it  is  as  full  of  genius ,  as  it  is'  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  voyage  ,of  discovery ;  a  circumnaviga- 
tion of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  la- 
bor is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country :  I  hope 
he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all 
its  eflficts  fully  realized  in  his  own.  '  He  will  re 
ceive,  not  by  retail,  hut  in  gross,  the  reward  of 
those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  fore- 
stalled and  monopolized- this  branch  of  charity, 
that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by 
such  acts  of  benevoleno^e  hereafter.'^ 

rV.  Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with 
but  the  fourth  charge^  agains;t  mfe— 
the  business  of  the  Roman  CathO-  ReiiefofRomai. 
lics.'^  It  is  a  bnsmess  closely,  oon^  ''"'"''°'- 
neoted  with  the  rest.  They  are  all  on  one  and 
the  same  principle,  ]\fy  little  scheme  of  con- 
duct, such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged)  I  could  do 
nothing  but  what  I  have  done  on  this  subject, 
without  confounding  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas 
and  disturbing  the  whole  order  of  my  life.  Gen-, 
tleraeuj  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  seeming 
to  think  any  thing  at  all  necessary  to  he  said  upon 
this  matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  Bci:awled 
with  the  midnight  ohalk«f  incendiaries,  with  "No 
popery,'-'  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  houses, 
than  to  be  mentioned,  in  any  civilized  company. 
I  had  heard  that  thcspirit  of  discontent  on  that 
subject  was  very  prevalent  here.  With  pleasure 
I  find  that  I  have  been  grossly  misinformed.  '  If 
it  exists  at  all  in  this  city,  the  laws  have  crushed 
its  exertions,  and  our  morals  have  shamed  its  ap- 
pearance in  daylight.  I  have  pursued  this  spirit 
wherever  I  could  trace  it,  but  it  still  fled  from  me. 

^'  Thi^  admirable  sketch  forms  hot  only .  a  just 
tribute  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  a  beautiful, 
roahdiug  off  of  the  present  head,  but  it  has  all  tha 
force  of  an  argument  from^admitted  facts ;  for  Lord 
Beauchamp's  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  tens  of 
thousands  from  being  immured  in  thosfe  very  prisons 
whose  filth  and  wretchedness  Mrj  Howard  had  laid 
open  before  the  public.  Mr.  Burke's  image  of  "  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  a  circumnavigation  of«harity," 
was  suggested  by  the  exploring  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Copke,  whose  recent  death  at  Owyhee  had  just 
been  heard  of  in  England.  This  made  the  allusion 
one  of  double  interest  to  the  public,  who  were  at 
that  time  lamenting  his  death. 

"  This  charge  relates  to  Mr.  Burke's  vote  in  1778 
for  repealing  a  cruel  law  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic's.   This  repeal  gave  rise  to  the  No  Popery  riots. 
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It  was  a  ghost  which  all  had  heard  of,  but  none 
had  seen.  None  would  acknowledge  that  he 
thought  the  public  proceeding  with  -regard  to 
our  Catholie  Dissenters  to  be  blamable,  but  sev- 
eral were  Sorry  it  had  made  an '  ill  impressian 
upon  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  by 
my  share  in  the  business.  I  find  with  satisfac- 
tion and  pride,  that  not  above  four  or  five.inrthis 
city  (and  I  dare  say  these  misled  by  some  gross 
misis^presentation)  have  signed  thatsymhol.of  de- 
lusion and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  the  na- 
tional religion  and  English  character,  the  Protest- 
ant Assooiatipri."  It  is,  therefore,  gentlemen,  not 
by  way  of  cure,  but  of  prevention,  and  lest  the  arts 
of  wicked  men  may  prevail  over  the  integrity  of 
any  one  among  us,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
open  te^  you  the  merits  of  this  transaction  pretty 
much  at  large ;  and  I  be^  your  patience  upon  it ; 
for,  although  the  reasonings  that  have  been  used 
to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  though 
the  authority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  ill  de- 
sign is  not  very,  imposing,  yet  the  audaciousness 
of  these  conspirators  against  the  national  honor, 
and  the  extensive  wickedness  of  their  attempts, 
have  raised  persons  of  little  importance  to  a  de- 
gree of  evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  sin- 
ister dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin 
in  Only  the  meanest  and  blindest  malice. 

In  explaining  to  yott  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament which  have  been  complained  of,  I  will 
state  to  you,  first,  the  thing  that  was  done ;  next, 
the  persons  who  did  it ;  -  and,  lastly,  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  Legislature  pro- 
ceeded in  tliis  deliberate  act  of  public  justice 
and  public  prudence. 

1.  Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  Our  nature  is 
Ca«,.B  whid,  ^"1')  tl^at  '^^  b«r  our  blessings  at  a 
led  to  severs  price.  The  Reformation,  one  of  the 
aeainstSomiiii  greatest  periods  of  human  improve- 
aiioice.  ment,  was  a  time  of  .trouble  and  con- 
fusion. The  vast  structure  of  superstition  and 
tyranny  which_had  been  for  ages'in  rearing,  and 
which  wa^  combined  wi^h  the  interest  of  the  great 
and  of  the  many ;  which  was  molded  into  the 
laws,  the  manners;  and  civil  institutions  of  na- 
tions, and  blended  with  the  frarpe  and  pqUoy  of 
states,  could  not  be  brought  to  .the  ground  with- 
out a  fearful  struggle  ;  nor  could  it  fallVithout 
a  violent  concussion  of  itself  and  all  about  it. 
When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a 
more  regular  mode  by  government,  it  was  op- 
posed by  plots  and  seditions  of  the  people ;  when 
by  popular  efforts,  it  v?as  repressed  as  rebellion 
by  the  hand  of  power;  and  bloody  executions 
(often  bloodily  returned)  marked  the  whole  of  its 
progress  through  all  its  stages.  The  affairs  of 
religioui  which  are  no  longer  heard  of  in  the  tu- 
mult of  our  present  contentions,  made  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  that  time ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  re%ion  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  politics,  and  political  interests  poisoned  and 
perverted  the  spirit  of  religion  upon  all  sides. 


'*  Those  who  signed  the  articles  of  this  associa- 
tion became  pledged  to  use  all  the  eiforts  in  their 
power  to  obtain  the  re-enactment  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. 


;  The  Protestant  religion,  in  that  violent  struggle, 
infected,  as  the  Popish  had  been  before,  by  wory. 
ly  inl^erests  and  worldly  passions,  became  a  per- 
secutor in  its  turn,  sometimes  of  the  new  sects, 
which  carried  their  own  pHncijAes- farther  than 
it  was  conveniei),t  to  the  original  reformers,  and 
always  of  the  body  from  whom  they  parted- 
and  this  persecuting  spirit  arose  not  only  from 
the  bitterness  of  retaliation,  but  from  the  merci- 
less policy  of  fear.,  ^     ' 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of -true  piety  and 
true  wisdom,  involved  in  the  principles  of  refor- 
matioty,  could  be'  depurated  from  the  dregs  and 
feculence  of  the  contention  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried  through.  However,  until  this  be  done,  the 
reformation  is  not  complete ;  and  those  that  think 
themselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  animosity- 
to  others,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants  at  all. 
It  was  at  first  thought  necessary,  perhaps,  to  op. 
pose  to  popery  another  popery,  to  get  the  better 
of  it.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  laws  were  made 
in  many  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in  partic- 
ular, against  Papists,  which  areas  bloody  as  any 
of  those  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  popish 
princes  and  states,;  and  where  those  laws  were 
not  bloody,  in  my  opinion  they^were  worse,  as , 
they  were  slow,  cruel -outrages  on  our  nature, 
and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in-their  persons 
everyone  of  the  rights  andfe,elings,of  hnmanity.- 
I  pass  those  statutes,  because  I  would. spare  your 
pious  ears  the  repetition  of  such  shocking  things ; 
and  I  com?  to  that  particular  law  the  repeal  of 
which  has  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  un- 
expected consequences. 

A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699  by 
which  the  saying  mass  (a  chniroh  serv-  „r  • 

.'.,-*'.    ^  ^  ,       ,        Character 

ice  m  the  J^atm  tongue,  not  exactly  the  prthe  law 
same  as  our  Liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  "i"""""- 
and  containing  no  offense  whatsoever  against  the 
lavvs  or  against  good  morals)  was  forged  into  a 
crime  pupishable  with  perpetual-  hnprisonment. 
The  teaching  school,  a  usefuland  virtuous  oceu- 
patioi),  even  the  teaching  in  a  private  family,  was 
in  every  Catholic  subjected  to  the  same  unpro- 
portione'd  punishment.  Your  industry  and  the 
bread  of  your  children  was  taxed  for  apecuniary 
reward  to  stimulate  avarice  to  do  what  nature  re- 
fused ;  to  inform  and  prosecute  on  thislaw.  Ev- 
ery Roman  Catholic  was,  under  the  same  act,  to 
forfeit  his  estaite  to  his  nearest  Protestant  rela- 
lation,  until,  through  a  profession  of  what  he  did 
not  believe,  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy  what 
the  lavf  had  transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  the 
recompense  of  his  profligacy .  When"  thus  turn- 
ed out  of  doors  from  his  paternal  estate,  he  was 
disabled  from  acquiring  any  other  by  any  indus- 
try, donation,  or  charity,  but  was  rendered  a  for- 
eigner in  his  native  land,  only  because  he  ,re- 
tained  the  religion  along  with  the  property  hand- 
ed down  to  him  from  those  who  had  been  the  old 
inhabitants  of  that  land  Ijefore  him. 

Dees  any  one  who  hears  me  approve  this 
scheme  of  things,  or  think  there  is  common  just- 
joe,  common  sense,  or  common  honesty  in  any 
part  of  it  ?  If  any  does,  let  him  say  it,  and  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  the' point  with  temper  and  can- 
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dor.  But  instead  of  approving,  I  perceive  a  vir- 
tuous indignation  beginning  to  rise  in  yoiir  minds 
on  tlie  mere  cold  stating  of  the  statute. 

But  what  will  you  feel  when  you  know  from 
Beajonsfor  history  how  this  statute  passed,  and 
tTa^d'mode  'What  were  the  motives,  and  what  the 
ofdtogit.  jnode  of  making  it?  A  party  in  this 
nation,  enemies  to  the  system  of  the  Revolution, 
were  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  King 
WQliam.  They  knew  that  our  glorious  deliv- 
erer was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  They 
knew  that  be  came  to  free  us  from  slavery  and 
papery,  out  of  a  country  where  a  third  of  the 
people  are  contented  Catholics  under  a  Protest- 
ant government.  He  carafe,  with  a  part  of  his 
army  composed  of  those  very  Catholics,  to  ovter- 
set  the  power  of  a  Popish  prince.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  tolerating  spirit ;  and  so  much  is  lib- 
erty served  in  every  way,  and  by  all  persons,  by 
a  manly  adherence  to  its  own  principles.  .While 
freedom  is  true  to  itself,  every  thing  becomes  sub* 
jeot  to  it,  and  its  very  adversaries  are  an- instru- 
ment in>  its  hands. 

■  The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  among  us  who 
would  disparage  the  best  friends  of  their  country), 
resolved  to  make  the  king  either  violate  his  prin- 
ciples of  toleiration,  or  inciir  the  odium  of  protect- 
ing Papists.  They  therefore  brought  in  this  bill, 
and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd,  that  it 
might  be  rejeated.  The  then  Court  party,  dis- 
covering their  game,  turned  the  tables  on  them, 
and  returned  their  bill  to  them  stuffed  with  still 
greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon 
its  original  authors.  They,lfinding  their  own 
ball  thrown  back  to  them,  kicked  it  back  again 
to  their  adversaries ;'  and'  thus  this  act,  loaded 
with  the  double  injustice  of  two  parties,  neither 
qf  whom  intended  to  pass  what  they  hoped  the 
other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  went  through 
the  Legislature,  contrary  to  the  re^l  wish  of  all 
parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed 
it.  In  this  manner  these  insolent  and  profligate 
factions,  as  if  they  were  playing  with  balls  and 
counters,  made  a  sport  of  the  fortunes  and  the 
liberties  of  their  fellow.-creatures.  Other  acts  of 
persecution  have  been  acts  of  malice.  This  was 
a  subversion  of  justice  from  wantonness  and  pet- 
ulance. Look  into  the  history  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
He  is  a  witness  without  exception. 

The  effects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mischiev- 
Opefation  ous  as  its  Origin  was  ludicrous  and 
of  the  law.  ghameful.  From  that  time  every  per- 
son of  that  oommunion,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  day^  The 
clergy,  concealed  jn  garrets  of  private  houses,  br 
obliged  to  take  shelter  (hardly  safe  to  themselves, 
but  infinitely  dangerous  to  their  country)  ijnder 
the  privileges  of  foreign  ministers,  officiated  as 
their  servants,  and  under  their  protection.  The 
whole  ,body  of  the  Catholics,  condemned  to  beg- 
gary and  to  ignorance  in  their  native  land,  have 
been  obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  letters)  at 
the  hazard  of  all  their  other  principles,  friSm  the 
charity  of  yourenemies.'*    They  have  been  taxed 

"  Handreds  were  sent  to  the  college  at  St  Omer 


to  their  ruin  at  the  .pleasure  of  necessitous  and 
profligate  relations,  and  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  their  necessity  and  profligacy.  Examples 
of  this  are  many  and  Eiffeoting.  Sowe  of  them 
are  known  to  a  friend  who  stan4s  near  me  in 
this  haU.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  yeais  since  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Malony,  a  man  of  mor- 
alsj.neither  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  thing  nox- 
ious to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment for  exercising  the'funotions  of  his  re- 
ligion, and,  after  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years, 
was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  government  from 
perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  perpet- 
ual banishment.i  A  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in 
this  country  while  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its 
concern,  was  haulpd  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey 
among  common  felons,'and  only  escaped  the  same 
doom,  either  by  some  ^rrorin  the  process,  or  that 
the  wretch  who  brought  hiip  there  could  not  cor- 
rectly describe  his  person ;  I  novfr  forget  which. 
In  short,  the  persecution  would  never  have  re- 
lented for  a  moment,  if  the  judges,  supersedbg 
(though  with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict 
rule  of  their  artificial  duty,  by  the  higher  Obliga- 
tion of-their  conscience,  did  not  constantly  throw 
every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  informers. 
Bat  so  ineffectual  is  the  power  of  legal  evasion 
against'legal  iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  lady  of  condition,  beyond  the  middle 
of  life,  was  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her 
whole  fortune  by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  she 
had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor;  and  she  must 
have  been  totally  ruined,  without  a  power  of  re- 
dress or  mitigation  from  the  courts  of  law,  had 
not  the  Legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and,  by  a 
special  act  of  Parliament,  rescued  her  from  the 
injustice  of  its  own  statutes.  One  of  the  acts, 
authorizing  .such  things  was  that  which  we  in 
part  repealed,  knowing  what  our  duty  was,  and 
dping  that  duty  as  mfen  of  honor  and  virtue,  as 
good  Protestapts,  apd  as  good  citizens !  Let 
him  stand  forth  that  disapproves  what  we  have 
done,!  • 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of 
tyranny.     In  such  a  country  as  this,  ,„  '„ 

1  n     ml      1  ',  .  ,  Peculiftr  malig- 

they  are  of  all-bad  things  the  wOrst :  nity  of  a  bad  • 
worse  by  far  than  any  .where,  else;  ""'"''"siand. 
and  they  derive  a  particular  malignity  even  from 
the  wisdom  arid  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our  in- 
stitutions. For  very  obvious  reasons,  you  can 
not  trust  the  Grown  with  a  dispensing  power 
over  any  of  your  laws.  However,  a  government, 
be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretionary  power,  discriminate  times  and  per- 
sons ;  and  will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man, 
when  its  own  safety  is  not  concerned.  A  mer- 
cenary informer  Jtnows  no  distinction.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people-  are  slaves, 
not  only  to  the  governriient,  but  they  live  at  the 
mercy  of  >  every  individual.  They  are  at '  once 
the  slaves  of  the  whole.-oompiunity,  and  of  every 

and  other  institutions  in  France,  where  a  sense  of 
wrpng  conspiring  with  the  instrnotions  of  men  at- 
tached to  absdlate  monarchy,  made  them  enemies 
of  the  English  govemmenti 
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part  of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful 
men  are  those  on  whose  goodness  they  most  de- 
pend. 

In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from 
the  frowns  of  a  stern  magistrate,  but^hey  are 
obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The 
seeds  of  destmotion  are  sown  in  civil  inter- 
course, in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  whole- 
some kindred  is  infected.  Their  tables  and  beds 
are  surrounded  with  snares.  All  the  means  giv- 
en by  Proyidence  to  make  life  safe  and  comfort- 
able are  perverted  into  instruments  of  terror  and 
torment.  This  species  of  universal  subservien- 
cy, that  makes  the  very  servant  who  waits  be- 
hind your  chair  the  arbiter  of  your  life  and  for- 
tune, has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  abase, 
mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that  assured 
and  liberal  state  of  mind,  wMch"  alone  can  make 
us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I 
would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  nian  to  irii- 
mediate  de^th  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than 
to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with 
the  jail  distemper  of  a  ^contagious  servitude,  to 
keep  him  abpye  ground,  an  animated  mass  of 
putrefaction ;  corrupted  himself,  and  corrupting 
all  about  him.'*  ,      ^ 

2.  The  act  repealed  was  of  this  du-eot  tend- 
Auflior  or  ehcy,  and ,  it  was'  made  in  the  manner 
tiie  repeal  .^phich  I  have  related  to  you.  I  will  now 
tell  you  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  brought 
into  Parliament.  I  find  it  has  'been  industriously 
given  out  in  this  city  (from  kindness  to  me,  un- 
questionably) that  I  was  the  mover  or  the  sec- 
onder.    The  fact  is,  I  did  not  once  open  my  lips 


"  Mr.  Burke's  mode  of  treating  a  Bubjeet  will  be 
seen  more  clearly,  if  we  compare  him  with  such  a 
speaker  as  Mr.  Fox. '  In  the  present  case,  for  in- 
stance: <1.)  He  prepares  the  way  by  a  beautiful 
narration,  fall  of  thought,  in  which  he  shpws  how  it 
was  possible  ior  Protestants,  in  defiance  of  ^all  their 
principles,  to  become  persecutors.  (2.)  He  states  at 
large  the  cruel  enactments  of  the  law  in  question. 
(3.)  He  describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pass- 
ed amid  the  conflicts  of  "insolent  and  profligate 
factions,"  who  on  both  sides  had  "made  it  purposely 
wicked  and  absurd,  that  it  might  be  rejected"  by 
the  opposing  party.  (4.)'  He  shows  that  this  law, 
instead  of  being  suffered  to  sink  at  once  into  abey- 
ance as  too  bad  to  be  executed,  had  been  carried 
into  efl'ect  with  terrible  fidelity.  (5.)  He  adds  force 
and  dignity' to  these  individual  statements  by  rising 
to  a  general,  truth,  that  "bad  laws  are  the  worst 
sort  of  tyranny,"  converting  "all  that  makes  life 
safe  and  comfortable  into  instruments  of  terror^and 
torment."  ITow  Mr.  FaXf  from  his  habit  of  striking 
directly  at  the  heart  "if  a  subject,  would  probably 
have  thrown  away  the  first  of  these  heads,  and  com- 
menced at  once  with  the  third ;  shp^ing  the  atro- 
ciously wicked  manner  in  which  the,  law  was  pass- 
ed, and  interweaving  with  his  statement  just  enough 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  cruelties  of  its 
execution,  to  malie  it  stand  forth  in  all  its  enormity 
as  deserving  public  execration.  Experience  show- 
ed that  Mr.  Fox's  method  was  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  actual  debate ;  while  Mr.  Burke's  speeches 
have  come  down  to  posterity  as  xibjects  of  far  great- 
er interest  to  reflecting  men  for  the  depth,  and  com- 
pass, and  richness  of  their  thoughts.   '    > 


on  thg  subject  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  say  this  as  disclaiming  my  share 
in  that  measure.  'Very  far  from  it.  I  inform 
you  of  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate 
to  myself  the  merits  which  beloijg,  to  others. 
To  have  been  the  man  chosen  out  to  redeem 
our  fellow-citizens  from  slavery;  to  purify  our 
laws  from  absurdity  and  injustice  ;^  mii  to  cleanse 
our  religion  from  the  blot  and  stain  of  persecu- 
,tion,  would  be  an  honor  and  happiness  to  which 
my  wishe?  woidd  undoubtedly  aspire,  but  tq 
which  nothing  but,  my  wishes  could  possibly 
have  entitled  me.  That  great  work  was  'in 
hands  in  every  respect  fei-  better  qualified  than 
mine.  'The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  George 
Savile. 

When  an  act  of  great  anJ  signal  humanity 
was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  the  world 
could  cast  its  ey^s  upon  none  but  him.  I  hope 
that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless 
or  adorn  life  have  wholly  escaped  my  observa- 
tion in  ray  passage  through  it.  I  have  sought 
the  Acquaintance  of  that  ^entlemqn,  and  have 
seen  him  in  all  situations.  He  is  a  true  genius; 
with  an  understanding  vigorous,  and  acute,  and 
refined,  and  distinguishing  even  to  excess;  and 
illuminated  with  a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and 
original  cast  of  imagination.  With  these  he 
possesses  many  external  and  instrumental  ad- 
vantages, and  he  makes  use  of  them  all.  His 
fortune  is  among  the  largest — a  fortune  which, 
wholly  unincumbered,  as  it.  is,  with  one  single 
charge  from  Imhiry,  vanity,  or  excess,  sinks  un- 
der the  benevolence  of  its  dispenser.  This  pri- 
vate benevolence,  expanding  itself  into  patriot- 
ism, renders,  his  whole  being  the  estate  of  the 
public,  in  whieh  he  has  not  reserved  a  pectdimi 
for  himself,  of  profit,  diversion,  or  relaxation." 
During  the  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  last  out 
of.  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  passes  from  the 
senate  to  the  camp  j  andj  seldom'  seeing  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  he  ijs  always  in  Parliament  to 
serve  his  country,  or  in  the  field  to  defend  it. 
But  in  all  well-wrought  compositions,' some  par< 
tioulars  stand  out  more  eminently  than  the  rest; 
and  the  things  which  will  carry  his  name  to  pos- 
terity are  his  two  bills — I  mean  that  for  almi- 
itation  of  the  claims  of  the  Crown  upon  landed 
estates, '8  and  this  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  former,  he  has  emancipated 
property;  by  the  latter,  he  has  quieted  con- 
science ;  and  by  both,  he  has  taught  that  grand 
lesson  to  government,  and  subject — ^no  longer  to 
regard  each  other  as  adverse  parties. 


,"  The.  .pecuHum  among  the  Romans  was  that 
small  amount  of  property  which  a.  slave  was  allow- 
ed to  possess  and  call  his  own,  as  di/stinct  from  his 
meter's  estate.  '  ' 

'  "  This  bill,  passed -in  1769,  was  called  the  Nullum 
Tempus  Act,  because  it  set  aside  the  old  maxim, 
"Nullum  Tempus  Begi  occurrit,"-  no  length  of  pos- 
session bars  the  King.  It  provided  that  the  OroWn 
should  have  no  claim,  upon  any  estate  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  one  daring  sixty  years  of  nn- 
disputed"  possessiqn. 
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Such  was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  com- 
plained of  by  men  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
he  is  I  an  act,  most  assuredly,  not  brought  in  by 
hiiu  from  any  partiality  to  that  sect  which  is  the 
object  of  it;  for,  among  his  faults,  I  really  can 
not  help  reckoning  a  greater  degree  of  prejudice 
against  that  people  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man. 
I  know  that  he  inclines  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mix- 
ed with  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity,  to  the, 
system  ;  and  he  has  few,  or  rather  no  habits  [in 
common]  with  any  of  its  professprs.  What  he 
has  done  was  on  quite  other  motives.  The  mo- 
tives were  these,  which  he  declared  in  his  excel- 
lent speech,  on  his  motion  for  the  bill ;  namely, 
his  extreme  zeal  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
he  thought  utterly  disgraced  by -the  act  of  1699  ■, 
and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all  kind  of  oppression,' 
under  any  color  or  upon  any.pretense  whatsoever. 

The  seconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover  and 
the  motion.  I  was  not  the  ■  seconder.  •  It  was 
Mr.  Dunning,  recorder  of  this  city.  I  shall  say 
the  less  of  him,  because  his  near  relation  to  you 
m^kes  you  more  particularly  acquainted  with 
his  merits.  But  I  should  appear  little  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  or  little  sensible  of  them,  if  I  eould 
utter  his  name  on  this  occasion  without  express- 
ing ray  esteem  for  his  character.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  offending  a  most  learned  body,  and  most  jeal- 
ous of  its  reputation  for  that  learning,  when  I 
say  he  is  the  first  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  point 
settled  by  those  who  settle  every  thing  else ;  and 
I  must  add  (what  I  am  enabled  to  say  from  my 
own  long  and  dose  pbservation)  that  there,  is  not 
a  man,  of  any  profession;  pr  in  any  situation,  of 
a  more  erect  and  independent  spirit;,  of  a  more 
proud  honor ;  a  more  manly  mind ;  a-  more  firm 
and  determined  integrity.  Assure  yourselves 
that  the  names  of  two  such  men  will  bear  a 
great  load  of  prejudice  in  the  other  scale,  before 
they  can  he  entirely  outweighed. 

With  this  mover  -and  this  seconder  agreed 
the  whole  House  of  Commons ;  the  ivhote  House 
of  Lords ;  the  whoje  bench  of  Bisjops-;  the  King ; 
'  the  Ministry ;  the  Opposition;  all  the  distinguish- 
ed cletgy  of  the  establishment ;  all  the  eminent 
lights  (for  they  were  consulted)  of  the  dissent- 
ing churches.  This  according  voice  of  national 
wisdom  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence. 
To  say  that  all  these  descriptions  of  Englishmen 
imanimously  concurred  in  a.seheme  for  introduc- 
ing the  Catholic  religion,  or  that  none  of  them 
understood  the  nature  and  effects  of  what  they 
were  doing,  so  well  as  a  few  obscure  clubs  of 
people  whose  names  you  never  heard  of,  is 
shamelessly  absurd.  Surely  it  is  payings  mis- 
erable compliment  to  the  religion  we  profess,  to 
suggest  that  every  thing  eminent  in  the  kingdom 
is  indifiej-erlt,  or  even  adverse  to  that  religion, 
and  that  its  security  is  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
zeal  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  zeal  to 
distinguish  them.  In  weighing  this  unanimous 
concurrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to  boast 
of,  I  hope  ybu  will  recollect  that  all  these  con- 
curring parties^do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enough  to  agree  in  any  point  which  was  not 
both  evidently  and  importantly  right. 


3.  .To  prove  this— rto  prove  that  the  measure 
was  both  clearly  and  materially  proper,  R«,>otii  for 
I  will  next  lay  before  you  (as  I  prom-  f'ei.p.J. 
ised)  the  political  grounds  and  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  that  penal  statute,  and  the  motives  to 
its  repeal  at  that  particular  time. , 

(1.)  Gentlemen,  America — when  the  English 
nation  seemed  to  be  dangerously,  if  (i.)i,„„j„a 
not  irrecoverably  divided;  when  one,  tothegBner- 

,    ,         ,        ■      ,  .      't  ,  0U8  loyalty  of 

and  that  the  most  growmg  branch, was  tiio  Roman 
torn  from  the  parent  stpek,  and  in-  °.''""''"=°- 
grafted  on  the  power  of  France;  a  great  terror 
fell  upon  this  kingdorn.  On  a  sudden  wP  awak- 
ened from  our  dreams  of-oonquest,  and  saw  oury 
selves  threatened  with  -an  immediate  invasion  ; 
whioh  we  were,  at  that  time,  very  ill  prepared 
to  resist.  You  remember  the  cloud  that  gloomed 
over  us  all.  In  that  hour  of  our  dismay,  from  the- 
bottom  of  the  hiding-places  into  which  the  indis^ 
criminate  rigor  of  our  statutes  had  driven  them, 
came  out  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  appeared 
before  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne  with  one 
of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and  dutiful 
addresses  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  Crown." 
It  was  no  holiday  ceremony ;  no  anniversary  com- 
pliment of  parade  and  show.  It  was  «igned  by 
almost  every  gentleman  of  that  persuasion  of 
note  or  property  in  England.  At  such  a  crisis, 
nothing- but  a  decided  resolution  to  stand  or  fall 
v?ith  their  country  cotdd  have  dictated -such  an 
address;  the  direct , tendency  of  which  was  to 
out  off  all  retreat,  and  to  render  them  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  an  invader  of  their  own  communion. 
The  address  showed,  what  I  long  languished  to 
see,  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  had  east  off 
all  foreign  views  and  connections,  and  that  every 
man  looked  for  his  relief  from  every  grievance 
at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  natural  government. 

It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  the  natural 
government  Should'  show  itself  worthy  of  that 
name.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  crisis  I  speak 
of,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  should 
meet  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject; 
To  delay  protection  would  be  to  reject  allegiance. 
And  why  should  it  be  rejected,  or  even  coldly 
and  suspiciously  received  ?  If  any  independent 
Catholic  state  should  choose  to  take  part  with 
this  kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
that  bigot  (if  such  a  bigot  could  be  found)  would 
be-heard  with  little  respect  who  could  dream  of 
objecting  his  religion  to  an  ally,  whonpthe  nation 
would  not  only  receiVe  with  its  freest  thanks,  but 
purchase  with  the  last  temains  of  its  exhausted 
treasure.     To  such  an  ally  we'  should  not  dare 

"  This  address  may  be  found  in  B  elsham'e  George 
III;,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496.  It  is  all  that  Mr.  Burke  repre- 
sents it.  Among  other  things  it  says,  "  In  a  time  of 
public  danger,  when  your  Majesty's  aabjects  can 
have  but  one  interest,  and  ought  to  have  but  one 
wish  and  sentiment,  we  humbly  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  improper  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  un- 
reserved- affection  to  your  government,  of  our  unal- 
terable attachment  to  thb  cause  and  welfare  of  our 
common  country,  and  our  utter  detestation  of  the  de- 
signs and  views  of  any  forei^  ,power  against  the 
dignity  of  your  Majesty's  Crown,  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity of  your  Majesty's  subjects." 
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to  whisper  a  single  syllable  of  those  base  and  in- 
vidious topics,  upon  which  some  unhappy  men 
Mfonld  persuade  the  state  to  reject  the,  duty  and 
allegiance  of  its  own  members.  Is  i1^  then,  be- 
cause foreigners  are  in  a  condition  to  set  our 
malice  at  defiance,  that  with  them  we  are  will- 
ing to  contract  engagements  of  friendship,  and 
to  keep  them  with  fidelity  and  honor  ;  but  that, 
because  we  conceive  some  descriptions  of  pur 
countrymen  are  not  powerful  enough  to  punish 
OUT  malignity,  we  will  not  permit  them  to  sup- 
port our  common  interest  ?  Is  it  on  that  ground 
that  our  anger  is  to  be  kindled  by  their  offered 
kindness  ?  Is  it  on  that  ground  that  they  are  to 
be  subjected  to  penalties,  because  they  are  will- 
ing by  actual  merit  to  purge  themselves  from 
imputed  crimes  ?  Lest  by  an  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  they  should  acquire  a  title- 
to  fair  and.  equitable  treatment,,  are  we  resolved 
to  furnish  them  with  causes  of  eternal  enmity,  and 
rather  supply  them  with  just  and  founded  mo- 
tives to  disaffection,  than  not  to  have  that  dis- 
affection in  existence  to  justify  an  oppression, 
which,  not  from  policy  but  disposition,  we  have 
predetermined  to  exercise  ? 

What  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned, 
why,  at  a  time  when  the  most  Protestant  part,  of 
this  Protestant  empire  [America]  found  it  for  its 
advantage  to  unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish 
states,  to  unite  itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with 
France  and  Spain  for  our  destruction,  that  we 
should  refuse  tp  unite  with  our  own  Catholic 
countrymen  for  our  own  preservation  ?  Ought, 
we,  like  madmen,  to' tear  off  the  plasters  that  the 
lenient  hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the 
wounds  and  gashes,  which,  in  our  delirium  of 
ambition,  we  had  given  to  our  own  body  ?  No 
person  ever  reprobated  the  American  war  more 
than  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shall.  But  I  never 
will  consent  that  we  should  lay  additional  volun- 
tary penalties  on  ourselves  for  a  fault  which  car- 
ries but  too.  much  of  its  own  punishment  in  its 
own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  delighted  with  the 
proposal  of  internal  peace.  I  accepted  the  bless- 
ing  with  thankfulness  and  transport ;  I  was  truly 
happy  to  find  one  good  effect  of  our  civil  dis- 
tractions, that  they  had  put  an  end-  to  ,«;11  relig- 
ious strife  and  heart-burning  in  our  own  bowels. 
What  must.  Be  the  sentiments-  of  a  man,  who 
would  wish  to  perpetuate  domestic  hostility,  when 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  at  ati  end ;  and  who, 
crying  oiit  for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation 
on  the  most  humiliating  terras,  should  deny  it 
to  those  who  offer  friendship  without  any  terms 
at  all  ? 

(2.V  But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a 
(s )  Due  to  '^^"'^'^  *°  ^^^  contracted  principles  of 
tiiociaimsof  looal  duty,  what  answer  could  I  give 
umanity.  ^^  ^^^  broad  claims  of  general  human- 
ity? I  confess  to  you  freely,  that  the  siifferings 
and  distresses  of  the  peqple  of  America  in  this 
cruel  war  have  at  times  affected  me  more  3eeply 
than  I  can  express.  I  felt  every 'gazette  of  tri- 
umph as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which  has  a  hund- 
red times  sunk  and  fainted  within  me  at  all  the 
mischiefs  brought  upon  those  who  bear  the  whole 


brunt  of  war  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  utter  strangers  to  me ;  a  na- 
tion among  whom  I  am  riot  sure  that  I  have  a 
single  acquaintance.  Was  I  to  suffer  my  mind 
to  be  so  unaccountably  warped ;  was  I  to  keep 
such  iniquitous  weights  and  measures  of  temper 
andj  of  reason,  as  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  in  open  j-ebellion  against  an  authority-whioh  I 
respect,  at  war  Vith  a  country  which  byevery 
title  ought  to  be,  and  is  most  dear  to  me ;  and 
yet  to  have  no  feeling  at  all  for  the'hardships  and 
indignities  suffered  by  men,  who,  by  their  very 
vicinity,  are  bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us ; 
who  contribute  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  to  the  common  prosperity  ;  who  perforih 
the  common  offices,  of  social  life,  and  who  obey 
the  laws  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  dci  ?  Gentlemen, 
the  danger  to  the  state  being  out  of  the  que.stion 
(of  which,  let  me  tell  you,  statesmen  themselves 
are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquisite  a  sense),  I  could 
assign  no  one  reason  of  justice,  policy,  or  feeling, 
for  not  concurring  most  cordially,  as  most  cor- 
dially I  did  concur,  in  softening  some  part  of  that 
shameful  servitude,  under  which  several  of  my 
worthy  fellow-citizens  were  groaning. 

(3.)  Important  effects  followed  this  act  of  wis- 
dom. They  appeared  at  home  and  (3.)jii,iifi,iiby, 
abroad  to  the  great  benefit  of  thU  ifctemSrii. 
kingdom ;  and,  let  me  hope,  to  the  '"^  Empire. 
advantage  of  mankind  at  large.  It  betokened 
union  among  ourselves.  It  showed  spundness 
even  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted,  which  gen- 
erally is  the  weak  side  of  every  community.  But 
its  most  essential  operation  was  not  in  England. 
The  act  was  immediately,  though  very  imper- 
fectly, copied  in  Ireland ;  and  this  im-  (^)c„„caia. 
perfect  transcript  of  an  imperfect  act,  Ungthepeo- 

.  .       n     ■      p  .  .         T         n        1  •  pleoflreland. 

this  first  famt  sketch  of  toleration, 
which  did  little  rftore  than  disclose  a,  principle, 
and  inark  out  a  disposition,  completed  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  the  re-union  to  the  state  of  all 
the  Catholics  of  that  country.  It  made  us,  vphat 
we  ought'  always  to  have  been,  one  family,  one 
body,  one  heart  and  soul,  against  the  family  com- 
bination, and  all  other  combinations  of  our  ene- 
mies. We  have  indeed  obligajions  to  that  peo- 
ple, who  received  such  small  benefits  with  so 
much  gratitude ;  and  for  which  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  us,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  suffered 
not  a  little  in  other  places.*" 

I  dare  say  ypu  have  all  heard  of  the  privileges 
indulged  to  the  Irish  Catholics  residing  in  Spain. 
You  have  likewise  heard  with  what  circumstances 
of  severity  they  have  been  lately  expelled  from  the 
sea-ports  of  that  kingdom,  driven  into  the  inland 
cities,  and  there  detained  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  of 
state.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  zeal  to  our  government  arid  our  cause  (sOme- 


"  This  remai-i  Mr.  Burke  goes  on  to  illustrate  in 
the  next  paragraph,'  by  referring  to  a  recent  perse 
cution  of  Irish  Catholics  in  .Spain,  and  then  argues 
that  if  they  are  persecuted  abroad  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  English  government,  it  la  doubly  cruel 
to  persecutetbem  at  home  as  if  enemies  of  the  etate. 
Unless  this  conneotionisnoticed,  the  remark^  which 
follow  may  seem  a  useless  digression. 
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what  indiscreetly  expressed  in  one  of  the,  ad- 
dresses of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland)  which  has 
thus  drawn  down  on  their  heads  the  indignation 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid,-to  the  inexpressible  loss 
of  several  individuals,  and,  in  future,  perhaps^  to 
the  great  detrinjent  of  the  whole  of  their  body. 
Now,  that  bur  people  should  be  persecuted  in 
Spain  for  their  attachfnent  fo  this  country,  and 
persecuted  ih  this  country  for  their  supposed  en- 
mity to  us,  is  such' a  jarring  reconciliation  of  con- 
tradictory distresses,,  is  a  thing  at  once  so  dread- 
ful and  ridiculous,  that  no  malice  short  pf  diabol- 
ical would  wish  to  continue  any  huirian  creatures 
in  such  a  situation.  But  honest  men  will  not  for- 
get either -their  merit  or- their  sufferings.'  There 
are  men  (and  many,  I  trust,  there  are)  who,  out 
of  love  to  their  country  and  their  kind,  wonld  toi'- 
ture'  their  invention  to  find  excuses  for  the  mis- 
take's of  their  brethren,  and  who,  to  stifle  dissen- 
sion,-would  construe  even  doubtful  appearances 
with  the  utmost  favor.  Such  men  will  never 
persuade  theraseK'es'  to  be  iiigpnious  and  refined 
in  discovering  disaffection  and  treason  in  the  man- 
ifest, palpable  signs  of  suffering  loyalty.  '  Perse- 
cution is  so  unnatural  to  them,  that  they  gladly 
snatch  the  very  first  opportunity  of  laying  aside 
all  the  tricks  and  devices  of  penal  politics,  and  of 
returning  home,  after  all  their  irksome  and  vex- 
atious wanderings,  to  our  natural  family  mansion^ 
to  the  grand  social  principle  that  unites  all  men, 
in  all  descriptions,  under  the,  shadow  of  an  Squal 
and  impartial  justice.' 

Men  of  another  sort — I  mean  the  bigoted  en- 
emies to  liberty — may  perhaps,  in  their  .politics, 
make  no  account  pf  the  good  or  ill  affection  of 
the  Catholics  of  England,  who  afe  but  a  handftjl 
ofjjeople  (enough  to  tprmeht,  but  not  enough  to 
fear),  perhaps  not  so  many;' of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  as  fifty  ^housand.  Sat,  gfentlemen,  it 
is  possible  you  may  hot  know  th>t  the  people  of 
that  persuasion  in  Ireland  amount,at  least'tosix- 
tee^i  or  seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  I-do 
not  at  all  exaggerate  the  number.  A.  nation,  to 
be  persectited !  While  we  were  masters  of  the 
sea,  embodied  with  America,  and  in  alliance  with 
half  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  we  might  per- 
haps, in  that  remote  comer  of  Europe,  afford  to 
tyrannize  with  impunity.  But  there  is  a  revolur 
tion  in  our  affairs  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be 
just.  In  our  late  awkward  contest  with  Ireland 
about  trade,  had  religion  been  thrown  In,  to  fer- 
ment and  imbitter  the  mass  of  discontfenls,  the 
consequences  might  llave  been  truly  dreadful ; 
but,  very  happily,  that  cause  pf  quarrel  was  pre- 
viously quieted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am 
commending.   ■  ■,_•' 

Even  in  England,'  where  I  admit  the  danger 
^'    '.     fi'om  the' discontent  of  that  nersuasion 

<b.)  Keeping  ,       ,/  ,  ,      _.  ,  ,     ' 

valuable  men  to  be  Icss  than  m  Ireland ;  yet,  even 
inKngiand.  j^g^g^  ^^  ^^  listc'hed.to  the  counsels 
,  of  fanaticism  and  folly^  vi'e  might  baYLci  wounded 
ourselves  very  deeply,  and  wounded  ourselves  in. 
a  very  tender  part.  -  You  are  apprised  that  the.i 
Catholics  of  England  consist  mostly  of  your  best 
manufacturers.  Had  the  Legislature  chosen,  in^ 
stead  of  returning  their  declarations  of  duty  -with 
tJ 
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correspondent  good  will,  to  drive  them  to  despair, 
there  is  a  country  at  theii:  ver'y  door  to  which  they 
would  be  invited;  a  country  in  all  respects  as  good 
as  ours,  and  With  ,the  finest  cities  in  the  world 
ready  built  to  receive'  them ; .  and'thus  the  bigotry 
of  a  free  country,  afld  in  an  enlightened  age,  would 
have  repeajilbd  fhe  cities  of  Flanders,  vrhioh,  in 
the  darkness  of  twohundred^years  ago,  bad  been 
.desolated  by.  the  superstition  , of  a  cruel  tyrant. 
■Our  manufactures  were  the  growth  lof  the  perse- 
cutions in  the  Low  Countriesi  "^hat  a  specta- 
cle would  it  be  to  Europe,  to  see  us,  at  this  time 
of  day,"  balancing  the  account  of  tyranny  with 
those  very  countries,  and,  by  our  persecutions, 
driving  baok^trade  and  manufacture,  as  a  sort 
of  vagabonds',  to  their  original  settlement' !  But 
I  trust  wp  shaH  te  saved  this  last  of  disgraces., 
(4.),  So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  "act  on  the  in- 
terests of  this  nation.  'With  regard  (i.)  juntateirby 
to,  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  I,"  pfe"f"foreSi 
I  am  sure  the  beriefit  was  very  Con-  "oaniries. 
siderable.  Long  before  this  act,  indeed,  thespirit 
of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe.  In 
Holland  the  third  part  of  the  people  are  Catho- 
lics ; .  they  live  at  ease,  and  are  a  sound  part  of 
'the  state."^  lii  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protest- 
ants and'  Papists  ,  partake  the  samfe-  cities,  the 
same  councils,  and  even  the  same  churches.  The 
Unbounded  liberality  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  is'k;k)wn  to  all  the  world,- 
,and  it  is  of  a  piece  with'  the  other  grand  maxims 
of  his, feign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  imperial- 
court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of 
its  predecesBors,-has  indulged  its  Protestant  sUb- 
j-edts  'not  only  -^ith  property,  with  worship,  with 
liberal  education;  but  witli  honors  and  trusts,  bath 
eivirand  military.,,  A  worthy 'Protestant  gentle- 
man of  this  oountiy  now  fillSj  and  fills  with  cred- 
it, a-  high  ofiice  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Even'  the '  Lutheran  obstinacy  of  Sweden  has 
thawed  at  lengt'h,  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all 
religions.  I  know,  myself,  that  .in  France  the 
Protestants  b'egin'  to' be  at  rest.;^  The  army, 
which  in -that  country  ffi  every  thing,  is  open  to 
them ;  and  some  of  the  military  rewards  and 
decorations  which  the  laws  deny,  are  supplied 
by  others,  to  make  the  service  acceptable  and 
honorable."  Thefirst  minister  of  finance  in  that 
country  (Necker]  is  a  Protestant.,  Two  years' 
war  without  h.  taji  is  among-  the  first  fruits  of 
their  liberality. '  Tarnished  as  the  "glory  of  this 
nation  is,  and  as  far  as  tt  has  waded  into  the 
shades  of  an  eclipsej  some  beam^  of  its^ former 
illumination  still  pl^  upon  its  surface,  and  What 
is  done  in  England  is  still  looked  to  as-  argument, 
ahd  as  example.  It  is,  certainly  true,,' that 'no  law 
of  this  country  ever  met  -with  such  universal  ap- 
plause abroad,  or  was  so  likely  to  produce  dte 
perfection  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which,  as  I 
observed,  -has  been  long  'gaining  .ground  in,  Eu- 
rope ;  for  abroad  it  -was  uhivfersally  thought  that- 
■B'e  had  done  what,  I  am  sorry  to  s^y,  we  had  not; 
they  thought  we  had  grahted  a  full  toleration. 
Th^t  opinion  was,  b6w6ver,'so  far  from  hurting 
the  Prdtestant  ca.use,  that  I  decjare,  with  the 
most  serious  solemnity,  ray  flrni  beli'if,  that  no 
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one  thing  done  for  these  fifty  years  past  was  so 
likely  t6  prove  deeply  beneficial  to  our  religion 
atlarge  as  Sir  George  Savile's  act.  In  its  effects 
it  was  "  an  act  for  tolerating  and  protecting  Prot- 
estantism thttughout  Europe ;".  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  were  taking  steps,  for  the.  c^uipt  and 
settlement  of  our  Protestapt  brethreo  in  other 
countries  will,  even  yet,  rather  consider  the 
steady  equity  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  vanity  and 
violence  of  a  few.  , 

I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all 
about  me,  that  you  look  with  horror 

The  question  ,  .11,  '  1  .    ,    1         , 

muwereUijvhy  qn  the  wioked.olamor  which  has  been 
eratioamide  raisec^  OH  this  subJect,  and  that,  in- 
morecompiete?  ^j^^^j  ^^ -^^  apology  for  what  Was 

done,  you  rather  demand  from,  me  an  ^cooiint 
why  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  toleration 
was  not  made  more  answerable'  to  the'  large 
and  liberal  grounds  on  which  it  was  taken  up. 
The  question  is  natural  and  proper;  and -I  re- 
member tl^at  a  great  and  teamed  magistrate 
[Lord  Thurlow],-  distinguislied  for  ^his  strong 
a,nd  systema.tio  understanding,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  a  member  of  the  House  of,  Commons, 
made  the  same  -objection  to  the  proceeding. 
The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  without, 
doubt,  perfectly  absurdr;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this  grogs  imperfection  in  the" 
tplerating  plan  as  well-  and  as  shortly  as  I  am 
able.  It  was  universfi.lly  thought  that  the  ses- 
sion ought  not  to  pass  over  without  doing  some- 
thing in  this  business,  To  revise  .the  wholte 
body  of  the  penal  .statutes  was  conceived  to  be 
an  objept  toii  big  for  the  time.  The  penal  statute, 
therefore,  which  was  chosen  for  repeal  (chosen  to 
show  our  disposition  to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect 
a  toleration)  was  this  act  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of 
vi^hioh  I  have  just  given  you  th^  l(istpl'y.  It  is 
an  act  which,  though  not  by  a  great  deal  50 
fierce  and  bloody  as  some  of  the  rest,  was  infi^ 
nitely  more  ready, in  the  execution.  '  It  was  the 
act  which  gaVe  the  greatest  enoouragemerit  to 
those  pests  of  society,  ineroenary  informers,  and 
interested  disturbers  of  household  peace ;,  and  it 
was  observed,  with  truth,  that  tlie  prosecutions, 
either  carried  to  conviction  or  compounded,  for 
many  years,  had  been  all  commenced  upon  that 
act.  It  was  said,  that  while  we  were  delibej*- 
ating  on  a  more  perfect  ^iSheme,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  would  nevpr  come  up  to  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  which  rernained,  especially  as  more 
steps,  and  a  co-operation  of  more  rtiinds  and  pow- 
ers, were  required  toward  a  misehievous  use  of 
them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  act  to  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  it  was  better,  to  unravel  this  texture 
from  below  than  from  aboveV  beginning  with  the 
latest,  which,  in  general  practice,, is  the  severest, 
evil.  It  was  alleged,  that  this  slow  proceeding 
^opld  be  attended  with  the  advantage  qC  a,  pro- 
gressive experience,  and  that  the  people  would 
grow  reconciled  to  toleration,  when  they  should 
find,  by  the  effects,  that  justice  was  not  so  irrec- 
oncilable an  enemy  to  convenience  as  they  had 
iitiagined. 

These,  gentlemen^were  the  reasons  why  we 


left  this  good  work  in  the  rude,  unfinished  state 
in  which  good  works  are  commonly  left,  through 
the  tame  circumspection  with  which  a  timid  pru- 
dehoe  so  frequently  enervates  beneficence.  In 
doing  goodjjvi^e  are  generally  cold,  and  languid, - 
and  sInggisl),,and,,of  all  things,  afraid  of  being 
too  much  in  the  righti-  But  the  works  of  pialice 
and  injustice  are  tiuite  in  another  style.  They 
are  finished  with  a  bold,  masterly  hand  ;  touched, 
as  they  are,  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehement  pas- 
sions  that  call  forth  all  our^energies  whenever  we 
'oppress  and  persectitei. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time,  with 
the  full  determination  in  Parliament  npt  to  suffer 
other  and  worse  .statutes  to  rernain,  for , the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  benefit's,  proposed  by 
the  repeal  of  one  penal  law;  for  nobody  then 
dreamed  of  defending  what  was  done  as  a.  ben- 
efit, on  the  ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all. 
We  were  not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subierfuge. 

I  do  not  wisli'  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that 
was  afterward  atoted."  Would  to  ranker  action 
God  it .  could  be  expunged  forever  ^lil™'f{^l^ 
from  the  annals  of  this  country  I  but,  ""'"• 
since  it  must  subsist  for  our  shame,  let  it  subsist 
for  our  instruction.  In  the-year  1 780  there  were 
found  in  this  natipn  men  deluded  enough  (for  I 
give  the  whole  to  their  delusion),  on  pretenses 
of  zeal  and  piety,  without  any  sort  of  provoca- 
tion whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt,  which  would  have  consumed 
all  the,  glory  and  power  of  this  country  in  the 
flames  of  London,  and  buried  all  law,  order,  apd 
religion,  under  the  ruins  of-the  metropolis  of  the 
Protestant  world.  Whether  all  this  mischief 
dpne,  or  in  the  direct  train  of  doing,  was  in  their 
original  scheme,  I  can  not  say.  I  hope  it  was 
not  J  but  this  would  have  been  the  unavoidable 
consequence  bf  their  prpceedings,  had  not  the 
flames  they  lighted  up  in  their  fury,  been  extin- 
guished in  their  blood.  ' 

All  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene  was  acting 
or  avenging,  as  well  as  for  some  time  before,  and 
ever  since,  the  wicked  instigators  of  this  unhappy 
mijtitude, 'guilty,  with  every  aggravation,  pf  all 
their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowardjy  dark- 
ness from  their  punishment,  continued,  without 
interruption,  pity,  .or  remorse,  to  blow  tip  the 
blind  rage  ^  the  populace  with  a  ccntiriued 
blast  of  pestilential  libels,  which  infected  and 
poisoned  the  (very  air  we  breathed  in. 
^  The  main  drift  pf  all  the  libels  and  all  the 
riots  was.,  to  force  Parliament  (to  Bea.on,for>..t 
persuade  us  was  hopeless)  into  an  leenaciins t|i«" 

^      r.         ..         ,  „  ,  ,  .    ,     ,  persecuting  laws, 

act  01  national  perfidy  which  has  as  demanded  by 
no  example;   for,  gentlemen,  it  is  ''""°''"- 


"  The  powerful  descriptions  of  Dickens  in  his  Bar- 
naby  Rudge  haye  made  the  public  familiar  with  the 
terrible  scenes  enacted  in  London  during  the '"  No 
Popery"  riots  of  1780.  Those  who  first  framed  the 
Protestant  Association  were  actnated^^nddoobt,  by 
a  mistaken  zeal  forreligion,  bat  those  who  took  np  ^ 
the  cause  afterward  had.  far  other  designs.  Dr. 
Johnson  truly  said ;  "  Those  who  in  age  of  infidelity 
exclaim, .'''Popery!  Popery!  would  have  cried  fire 
ifi  the  midst' of  the  general  deluge." 
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proper  you  should  all  know  what  infamy  we  es- 
caped by  refusing  that  repeal,  for  a  refusal  of 
which,  it  seems,  I,  among  others,  stand  some- 
where or  other  accused.  When  we  took  away, 
on  the,  motpes  which  I  had  the  honor  of  stating 
to-  you,  a  few  of  the  innumerable  penalties  upon 
an  oppressed  and  injured  people,  the  relief  was 
not  absolutOj  but  given  on  a  stipulation  and  com- 
•paot  between  them  and  us;  for  we  bound  down 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  hear  tj-ue  allegiance  to  this  government ;  to 
abjure  all  sort  of  temporal  power  in  any  other ; 
and  to  renounce,  under  the  same  solemn  obliga- 
tions, the  doctrines  of  systematic  perfidy  with 
which  they  stood  (I  conceive  very .  unjustly) 
charged.  Now  our  modest  petitioners  came  up 
to  us,  most  humbly  praying  nothipg  more  than 
that  we  should  break  our  faith,  without  any  one 
cauf e  whatsoever  -of  forfeiture  assigned ;  and 
when  the^subjeots  pf  this  kingdom  had  on  their 
part  fuUy  perfartned  their  engagement,  we  should 
refuse  on  our  part  the  benefit  we  had  stipulated 
on  the  performance  of  those  very  conditions  that 
were  prescribed  by  our  own  authority,  and  -taken 
on  the  sanction  of  our  public  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  when  we  had  inveigled  iitbm  with  fair  proni- 
ises  within  our  door,  we  were  to  shut  it  on  them, 
and,  adding  mockery  to  outrage,  to  tell  them 
"  Now  we  have  got  you  fast ;  your  consciences 
are  bound  to  a  power  resolved  on  your  destruc- 
tion. We  have  niade  you  swear  that -youi' re- 
ligidn  obliges  you  to  keep  your  faith.  Fools,  as 
you  are  f  we  will  now  let  yoii  see  that  our  relig- 
ion enjoins  us,  to  keep  no  faith  with  you."  ■  They 
who  would  advisedly  «all  upon  us  to  do  such 
things  must  certainly  have  thought  us  not  only 
a  convention  of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang 
of  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity.  Had  we  done  this,  we  should 
have  indeed  proved  that  there  were  some  in  the 
world  whbm  no  faith  could  bind ;  and  we  should 
have  convicted  ourselves  of  tbkt  odious  principle 
of  which  Papists  stood  accused  by  those  very  sav- 
ages, who  wished  us,  on  that  accusation,  to  de- 
liver them  over  to  their  fury! 

In  this  audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name 
and  fcharaoter,  as  gentlemen,  was  to  be  canceled 
forever,  along  with  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, I,  who  had  exerted  myself  very  little  on  the 
(}uie't  passing  of  the  bill,  thought  it  necessary 
then  to  come  forward.  I  was  not  alone ;  but 
though  some  distinguished  members  on  all  sides, 
and  particularly  on  ours,  added  much  to  their 
high  reputation  by  the  part  they  took  on  that 
day  (a  part  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  honor,  spirit,  and  eloquence  have  estimation 
in  the  world),  I  may  and  will  value  myself  so 
far,  that,  yielding  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded 
in  zeal  to  none.  ,  With  warmth  and  with  vigor, 
atid  animated  with  a  just  and  natural  indigna- 
tion, I  called  forth  every  faculty  that  I  possessed, 
and  I  directed  it  in  every  way  which  I  could  pos- 
sibly employ  it.  I  labored  night  and  day.  I  la- 
bored in  Parliamentv  I  labored  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. If,  therefore,  the  resolution  of  the  Hqusc 
of  Commons,  refusing  to  commit  this  act  of  un- 


matched turpitude,  be  a  oriwie,  I  am  guilty  among 
the  foremost;  but  indeed,  whatever  the  faults  of 
that  House  may  have  been,  no  one  member  was 
found  hardy  enoug^i  to  propose  «o  infamous  a 
thing  ;  "and,  on  full  debate,  we  passed  the  resolu- 
tion against  the  petitions  with,  as  much  unanim- 
ity as  w6  had  forinerly  passed  the  law  of  which 
these  petitions  demanded  fhe  repeal. . 

Tjhere  was  a  circumstance  (jtistice  will  not 
suffer  me  to  pass  it  over)  which,  if  E„inpUty  d^ 
any  thing  could  enforce  the  reasons  I  '^^'"^"^^ 
have  given,  would  fully  justify,  the  iic»  daring  the 
act  of  reliefjind  render  a  repeal,  or 
Etny  thing  like  a  repeal,  unnatural,  impossible. 
It  was  the  behavior  of  the  persecuted  Roman 
Catholics  under  the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal 
insolence  which  they  sufferedj  I  suppose  there 
are  not  in  London  less  than  four  or  five  thousand 
of  that  persuasion  from  my  country,  who  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  most  laborious  work*  in  the 
metropolis,  and  they  chiefly  inhabit  those  quar- 
ters which'  were  the  principal  theater  of  the  fury 
of  ,the  bigoted  multitude.  (  They  are  known  to 
be'  men  of  strong  arms  and  quick  feelings,  and 
more  remarkable  for  adetermined  resolution  than 
clear  ideas  or  much  foresight;,  but  though  pro; 
voked  by.  every  thing  that  can  stir  the  blood  of 
men,  theii;  houses  and  chapels  in  flames,  and  with 
the  most  atrocious  profanations  of,  every  thing 
which  they  hold  sacred  before  their  eyes,  not  a 
hand  was  nioved,  to  retaliate^  or  even  to  defend. 
Had  a  conflict  once  begun,  the  rage  of  their  per- 
secutors would  have  redoubled.  Thus,  fury  in- 
creasing by  the,  reverberation  of  outrages,  house 
being  fired  for  house,  and  church  for  chapel,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  power  under  heaven  could  have 
prevented  a' general Joonflagration,  and  at  this  day 
London  wonld  have  been  a  tale  ;  hut  I  am  well 
informed,  and  the  thing  ?peaks  it,  that  their  clergy 
exerted  their  whole  influenop-to  keep  their  people 
in  such  a  state  of  forbearance  and  quiet,  as,  when 
I  look  back,  fills  me  vrith  astonishment ;  but  not 
with  astonishm"ent  only.  Their  merits  on  that  oc- 
casion ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  they, 
when  Englishmen  come  ,to  recollect  themselves. 
I  am  sure  it  were  far  more  proper  to  have  called 
them  forth  and  given  them  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  than  to  have  suffered  those 
wbrthy  clergymen  and  excellent  citizehs  to  be 
hunted  into  holes'and  corners,' while  we  are  mak- 
ing low-minded  inquisitions  into  the  number  of 
their  people ;  ,as  if.  a  tolerating  principle,  was 
never'  to  prevail,  ^unless  we  were  very  sure  that 
only  a  few  could  possibly  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of  our 
fright.  Our  reason,  I  trust;  will  return  with  our 
security,  and  this  unfortunate  temper  will  pass 
ever  like  a  cloud."''  _     • 

Gentlenjen,  I  haye  now  laid  before  you  a  few 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  avray  the  pBn-  objj„,i„„-i  ,„ 
allies  of  the  act  of  1699,  and  for  re-  «» repeal ei- 
fusing  to  establish  them  on  theriotons  "°'°°  ' 
requisition  of  1780.     Because  I  would  not  stif- 


"  UapeWelv  Cionep  vi^df.  —  Demosthenes,  de 
Coroui.  , 
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fer  any  tljing  which  ms^y  he  for  your  satisfaction 
to  escape,  permit  me  just  .to  touch  on  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  oiir  act  artd  our  jesolv6S,-and 
intended  as  a  justification  of  tjie  violence  offered 
(a)  That  Par.  ^°  both  housBS. '  '"PaTliameHt,"  .they 
liamont  .cSi  assert,  "was  too  hasty,  and  they  ought, 
in  haete.  .  .^  ^^  essential  and  alarming  a  change, 
to  have  proceeded  with  a.  far  greater  degree>  of 
deliberation."  .  The  direct  contrary.  Parliament 
•was  too  slow.  They  took  fourscore  years  to  de- 
liberate on.  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  ought^not 
to  have  survive^' a  second  session.  When  at 
lent^th,  after  a  procrastination  of  near  a  century, 
the  business  was  taken  up,. it  proceeded,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  by  the  ordinary  stages,  and 
as  slowly  as  a  law,  so  evidently  right  as  to  be 
resisted'by  none,  woiild  naturally  a(iv£|,noe.  Had 
it  been  read  three  times  in  one-  day,  we  should 
have  shown  only  a  becoming  readiness  to  recog- 
nize by  protection  the  undoubted  dutiful  behavior 
of  those  whom,  we  had  but  too  long  punished  for 
offenses  of  presumptfon  or  conjecture.  ^  But  for 
•s|irl\at  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  an  unopposed  measure  ?  .  Was  it  to  be 
delayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  should  dic- 
tate, to  the  Church  of .  England. what  measure  of 
persecution  was  fitting  for  h^r  safety  ?'^  Was  it 
to  be  adjourned  until  a  fanatical' force  could'  be, 
collected  in  London,  sufficient  to  frighten  us  out 
of  all  oui". ideas  of  policy  and  justice?'  Were 
we  to  wait  for  the  profound  lectures  on  the  rea- 
son of  state,  egclesia-stical  and-  political,  -whiph 
the  Protestant  Association  have  since  conde- 
scended to  read  to  us  ?  Or  wer6  we,  seven  hund- 
red peers  and  commoners,  the  only  persons  ig- 
norant of  the  ribald  invectives  which  occupy  the 
place  of  argument,  in  those  remonstrances,  ijfehioh 
every  man  of  common  observation  had  heard  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  a  thousand  times/over 
had  despised  ?  All  men  had  before  hpard  what 
ihey  have  to  say;  and  all  men  at  this  day  know 
what  they  dare  to  do;  and  I  trust,  all  honest 
men  are  equally  influenced  by  the  one  and  by 
the  other. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  thoSe  our  fello-w.oiti. 
'  "      zens,  ■whose  chains  we  have  a  little 

(b)  That  the  RQ-    ^     ,  ,  ^  ■        ..      i-i.  '    ^  j 

man  Cntiioiie.  .^ifilaxcd,  are  enemieS;to  liberty  and 
|?v'e°rn™«,1n'rour  free  Coustitution-t^not  enemies, 
m«/u  to  biiheid     I  presume,  to  their  own  liljerty ;  a,nd' 
^  as  to  theioonsfitutioh,  until  wegive 

them  some  share  in  it,  I  do  not  know  on  'What 
pretense  we  can  examine  into  their  opinions  about 
a  business  in  vchieh  they  have  no  interest  or 
concern.  But  aftpr  all,  are  we  equally  sure  that 
they  are  adverse  to  pur  constitution,  as  that  our 
statutes  are  ^hostjle  and  destructive  to  them  ? 
For  my  part,  I  have  reason  to  believe  their  opin. 
ions  and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are  ijarious, 
exactly  like  those  of  other  men ;  andlf  they  lean 
more  to  the  Crown  than.I,  and  than  many  of  you 
think  we  ought,  we  mustTfmeraber  that  he  who 
aims  at  another's  life  is  not  to  be  surprised  if 
he  flies  into  any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him. 


The  tenderness  Of  the  executive  power  is  the 
natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws 
have  declared  war ;  and  to  complain  that  ipen 
are  inclined  to  favor  the  means  of  thejr  ovni 
safety,  is  so.  absurd  that  one  forgets  the  injustice 
in  the  ridipule. 

I  must  fairly,  tell  you,  that,  so  far  as  my  prin- 
ciples are  concerned  (principles  that  pemicions  dji^ 
I  hope  will  only  depart  with  my  last  foSdVL"?*' 
breath),  I  have  ng  idea  of  a  liberty  itte"- 
unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  any  good  constitutions  of  govern- 
naent  or  of  freedom,  can'  find  it  necessary  for 
their  Security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people  to 
a  permanent  slavery.  Such  a  constitution  of 
freedom,  if  such  can  be,' is  in  effect  no  more  than 
another  name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest  fac- 
tion ;  and  factions  in  republics  have  been,  and 
are,  full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  the  most 
cruel  oppression  and  injustice'.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of  genuine 
liberty  is  extremely  .rare.  It  is  "fiuttootriie  that 
there  are  many  ■whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom 
is  .made  up  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insolence. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom; 
they  imagine  that  their  souls_  are  cooped  and 
cabined  in,  uhless  they  have  some  man,  o?  some 
body  of  men,  dependent  on  their  mercy.  This 
desire  of  having  some  one  below  them  descends 
to  those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all — and  a 
^Protestant  cobbler,  debased  by  his-  poverty,  but 
exalted  by  his  share  of  the  ruling  Church,  feels 
a  pride  in  knowing'  it  is  by  his  generosity  alone 
that-the  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  he  meas- 
ures, is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail. 
This  disposition  is  the  true  source  of  the  passion 
which  many  men  in  very  humble  life  have  taken 
to  the  Ainerican  war..  Our  siibjeots  in  America! 
OMr  colonies !  ojtr  dependants !  Thislust  of  par- 
ty power.,  is  the  liberty  they  hunger  and  .thirst 
for-,  and  this  siren  song  of  ambition  has  charmed 
ears  that  one  would  have  thought  were  never 
organized  to  that  sort  of  music."  , 

This  way  of  proscribing  the  citizens  by  denom- 
inations and  general  descriptions,  dig-  _  ■ ,.  „„, 
nified  by  the  name  of  reason  of  state,  men  by  ctom 
and  security  for  constitutions  and  ?"''v'°°J°"- 
commonwealths,  is  nothing  better  at  bottom  than. 
tTie  miserable  invention  bf  an  ungenerous  ambi-i 
tion,  which  would  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust  of 
power  ■without  any  of  the  virtues,  or  any  of  the 
energies,  that  give  a  title  to  it;  a  receipt  pf 
policy  made  up  of  a  detestable  oonipound  of  pial- 
ioe,  cowardice,  and  sloth.  They  would  govern 
men  against  their  will;  but  in  that  government 
they  would  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of 
vigilance,  providence,  and  fortitude  ;~and  there- 
fore^ that  they  may  ,^eep  on  their  watch,'  they 
consent  to  take  some  one  division  of  the  society 


"  The  Protestant  Association  originated  at  Ed- 
inburgh. ""      ,  '     } 


,'  "*  No.  man  ever  touched  with  silch  force  that  pninJ 
anH  cruel  st)irit  which  actaates  a  people  who  hold 
othfers  in  subjection.  It  was  just  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  mob^  towar^  their-  colonies,  and  of  every 
^oman  toward  the'  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  one  principal  cause  of  the  American 
war. 
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into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over  the  rest. 
But  let  government,  in  what  form  it  may  be,_ 
comprehend  the  whole  in  its  justice,  and  restrain 
the'  suspicious  by  it's  vigilance ;  let  it  keep  watch 
and  ward';  Ifet  it'  discover  by  its  sagacity,  and 
punish  by  its  firmneas,  all  delinquency  against 
its  power,  whenevei-  delinquency  exists^  in  the 
overt  acts :  and  theti  it  will  be  as  safe  as  ever 
God  and  nature  intended  it  should  be.  Crimes 
are  the  acts  of  individuals,  and  not  of  denominaj- 
ticSis ;  and,  therefore,  arbitrarily  to  class  men  un- 
der general  descriptions,  in  "order  vo  proscribe 
and  punish  them  in  the  lump,  for  a  presumed  de- 
linquency, of  which  perhaps  but  a  part,  perhaps 
none  at  all,  are  guilty,  is  indeed  a, compendious 
method,  and  saves  a  wof Id  of  ,  trouble  about 
proof;  bat  such  a  method,  instead  of  ^eing  law, 
is  an  act  of  unnatural  rebellion  against  the'legal 
dominion  of  reason  and  justice  ;  and  this  vice,  in 
any  constitution  that  entertains  it,  at  on6  time  or 
"other  will  certainly  bring-on  its  "ruin." 

We  are  told  that  this' is' not  'a  religioiis  perse- 
cution, and  its  abettors  are  loud  in  disclaiming 
all  severities  on  account  of  conscience.  Very 
fine;  indeed !  Then  let  it  be  so.  They  are  hot 
persecutors ;  they  are  only  tyrants.  "With  all  ijiy 
heart.  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  concerning  the 
jiretexts'  upon  which  we  torment  one '  another ; 
or  whfethcr  it  be  for  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  for  the  fcon^itutibn  of  the  state 
of  England,  that  people"  choose  ^o  make  their 
fellow-creatures  wretched*  When  we  'wei-e  sent 
into  a  place  of  authority,  you  (hat  sent'  us  had 
yourselves  but'  one  commis'sibn  to  give.  Toil 
could  give  us  none  to  wrong  or  oppress,  or  even 
to  suffer  any  kind  of  oppression  or  wrong,  on  any 
grounds  whatsoever ;  not  on  political,  as  in  the 
aflairs  of  America;  not  on  commercial,  as  irt 
those  of  Ireland ;  not  in  civil,  as  in  the  laws  for 
debt;  not  in  religious,  as  in  the  statutes  against 
Protestant  or  Catholie  dissenters.  The  divers- 
ified but  connected  fabric  of|-i  universal  justice 
is  Well  cramped  and  bolted  together-  in  all  its 
parts;  and,  depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  em- 
ployed, ahd  I  never  shall  employ,  any  engine  of 
power  which  niay  come  into  my  hands  to  wrench 
it  asunder.  All  shall  stand  if  I  <!£tn,help  it,  and 
all  shall  stand  connected.  After  all,to  complete 
this  work,  -much  remains  to  be  done ;  much  in 
the  east,  much  in  the  vpest.  But  great  a^  the 
work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,;  Our  powers  are  not 
deficient.  , 

Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you'so 

,  (c.)  Tiiiittiw  ™uch  on  this  subject,. permit  me,  gen- 

i-on.eqience'  tlcmcn,  to  dctam  'I'ou  a  little  lontrer. 

or  tlie  repeal  ',     ,        ,  , .    ,  ^ 

had  been  un-  I  ^am,  mdc^cd,  most  solicitous  to  give 
oriunate.  ,  ^^^  perfect  satisfaction.  I  find  there 
are  some  of  a  better  and  softer  nature  thai)  the 
pfersons  with  whom  I  have  supposed  myself  in  de- 
bate, who  neither  think  ill  of  the  act  ofrclief,  nor 
by  any  means  desire  the  repeal ;  not  accusing  but 
lamenting  "what  was  done,  on  account  of  the  con- 
sequences, have  frequently  expressed  th^ir  wish 
that  the  late  ■^<^'  ^^'^  never  been  made.  Some 
of  this  description,  and  persons  vl  worth,  I  have 
met  with  in  this  city.     They  conceive  that  the 


prejudices, whatevbi'  they  might  be,  of  a'largo  part 
of  the  people,  ought  Hot  to  have  been  shocked  ; 
tfiat  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  previously 
taken,  and  much  attended  td ;  and  that  thereby  the 
late  horrid  scenes  might  have  teen'prevented. 

I  confess  my  notions  are  widelj  difl"erent ;  and 
I  never  was  less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life. 
I  lite  the  biH  the  better  on  account  of  the  events 
of  all  kind*  that  followed, it.  It  relieveij'the  real 
sufferers;  it.«trengthci)ed  the  state  ;  and  by  the 
disorders  thatensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  that 
there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere,  -which  ought 
not  to  he  fosterecl  by  the  laws.  '  No'  ill  conse- 
quences whate'v'erooul^be  attributed  to  the  Act 
itself.  We  knevy  beforehand,  or  we  were  poor- 
ly instructed,  that  toleration  is  odious  to  the  in- 
tolerant; freedom  tooppressors  ;'  property  to  rob- 
bers; and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  prosperity  to 
the  envious.  We  knew^th'at  all  these  kinds  of 
men  wfauld  gladly  gratify  their.evu  dispositions 
under,  the  sanction  of  law  and  religion,  if  they 
coijld ;  if  they  pould'^not,  y^t,  to  make  way  to 
(heir  objects,  they  would  do  their  utmost' to  sub- 
vert all  religion  ahd  all  law-..  This, we  certainly 
knew  j  but  knowing  this,  is  there  any  reason  be- 
cause thieves  break  in  and  steal,'and  thus  bring 
detriment  to  yqn  and  draw  ruin  on  themselves, 
that  I  am  to  be  sorry  that  you  ar«  in  po.ssession 
of  Shops,  and  df  warehouses,  and  of  -v/holesorae 
laws'  to  protect  thera?-  Aj:e  you  to  build  no 
houses  because  despcijale  men  may  pull  them 
down  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Or,  if  a  malignant 
wretch  will^cut  his  own  throat 'because  he  sees 
yoii  give  alms  to  the  necessitous  .and  deserving, 
shall  his  destruction  be  attributed  to  your  char- 
ity, and  not  to  his  own  deplorable  madness  ?  If 
we  repent  of  our  good  actions,  whW,  I  pray  yop, 
is  left  for  our  faults  and  follies.?  -  It  is  hot  the 
beneficence  of  the  laws,  it  is  the  unnatural  tem^ 
per  which  berieficeiloe  can  fret  and  sour,  that  is 
to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  temper  -which,  by  all 
Sratiqn.al  means',  ought  to'  be  sweetened  and  cor- 
rected: If  frovvard  .men  should  refuse  this  cure, 
can  they  vitiate  any  thing  but  themselves  ?  Does 
evil  so  react  upon  good,  as  not  only  to  retard  its 
motion,  but  to  change  its  nature  ?  If  it  can  so 
Operate,  then  good  men  will  always  be  in  thp 
power  of  the  bad ;  and  virtue,  by  a  dreadful  re- 
verse pi  ordei-,  must  lie  under  perpetual  subjec- 
tion and  bondage  to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
think,  in  Such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ; 
near' two  years'  tranquillity,  which  followed  the 
Act,  and  its  instant  iraitatiop  in  Ireland,  proved' 
abui)dantly  tha(  (he  la(e  horrible  spirit  vvas,  in  a 
great  measurs,  the  eHeot  of  insidious  art,  Snd 
perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation. 
But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more 
deliberate,  and  much  more  general  than  I  am 
persuaded  it  was.  When  we  know  that  the 
opinions  of  even  the  gfeaiest  multitudes  are  the 
standard  of  re.otitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged 
to  make  those  opinions  the  masters  bf  my  con- 
science. But  if  it  may  be  doubted  whether  om- 
nipotence itself  is  donipetSnt  to  alter  the  essen- 
tial constitution  of  right  and  wrongj  sure  I  am 
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that  such  thmgt, is  they  and  I  are  possessed  of  ^ 
no  such  power.'  No  man  carries  farther  than  I 
do  the"|)olioy  of  making  govei'nmeni;  pleasing  to 
thgjjpaople ;  but  the  widest  range  of  this  politic 
complaisance  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  jus- 
tice.,,.. I  would  not  only  consult  the  interests  of 
the  people,  but  I  wouljl  obeerfuUy  gratify  their 
humors.  We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  tnijst 
be  soothed  andmanage^.  I  think  I  am  npt  aus- 
tere or  formal  in  my  naturer  I  would  bear-^I 
would  even  myself  play  my  part  in  any,  innocent 
buffooneries  to  divert  them ;  but  I  never  will  act 
the  tyrant  for  their  amusement.  If  they  will  mix 
malice  in  their' sports,  I  shall  never  consent  to 
throw  them  any  living,  sentient  creature  what- 
soever:  ao,  not  so  rnuch  as  akitIing,,to  tornient. 
"  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic-  stubborn- 
rfnuchvie^s  ness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  ekot- 
niuBtexciude  ed  into  Parliament."     It  is  certainly 

the  speaker  .  i    .  -  .  ;  J 

from  Pariia-  not  pleaSmg.to  be  put  out  ol  the  puhlic 
wiuing^to  re.  Service.  'Butl  wish  to  be  a  member  of 
roam  out.  Parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing 
good;. and  resisting  evil.  It  Would  therefore  be 
absurd  to  renounce  my  objects  in  order  to  obtain 
my  seat.  I  deceive  myself,  indeed,  most  grossly, 
if  I  had'Mot  inuch  rather  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  ob- 
scurity, feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions 
and-  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed 
on  the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tan- 
talized with  the  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which 
can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than 
the  greatest  ctirse.  Gpntlemen,  I  have  had  my 
day.  I  can  never  suffidiehtly  express  my  grat- 
itude to  you  for  having  sfl  me  in  a  place  where- 
in I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and 
laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any 
measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  anrf 
private-conscience ;  if,  by  my  yote,  I  have  aided 
in  securing  to  Ikmllies  the  best  possession,  peace ; 
if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their 
subjects,  and  subjects  to  thei^  prince;  if  I  have 
assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  jjf  the  cit- 
izen, and  taught  him  to  look  lor  his  protection 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to 


the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ;  if  I  have  thus 
taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best 
of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the  book.  I  might 
wish  to  read  a  page  pr^  twd  more ;  but  this  is 
enough  for  my  measure.    ^  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when 
I  come,  as  it  wef  e,  to  make'  up  my  account  with 
you,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest 
pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  against 
me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before.  3tou  accused  of 
venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty. .  -it  is  not  said 
that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in 
a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  ofybur 
interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged  that,, to  gratify  any  anger,  or  re- 
venge of  my  own,  or  of  hjy  party,  I  have  had  a 
share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description 
of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  NoT 
The  charges  -against  me  are  all  of  one  l^^nd, 
that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  oif  general  juis- 
tice  and  benevolence  too, far ;  farther-than  a  cau- 
tious policy  would  warrant,  and  farthei;  than,  the 
opinions  of  many  would.'  go  ^long  with  rue.  In 
every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life 
— in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in,  depression,  and  distress. 
—  I  will  call  td  mind  this  accusation,  and  be 
comforted.  - 

Gentlemeh,  I  submit  the  wjiole  to  your  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Mayor;  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  oii.this  oceasipn. '  In  your  state' 
of  health,  it  is  particularly  obliging.  If  this  com- 
pany should  think  it  advi^ble  for  me  to  with- 
draw, I  shall .  respectfully  retire.  If  you  think 
otherwise,  I  shall  go  directly  to  the  council- 
house  and  to  the  'change,  and,  withojit  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  begin  my  canvass.-  ■ 


;At  ^he  close  of  this  speech  Mr.-Burke  was  en- 
couraged by  his  friends  to  proceed  with  the  can- 
vass ;  but  it  wets  soon  apparept  that  the'oppo- 
sition  be  had  to  encounter  could  not  be  concil- 
iated or  resisted.  Ho  therefore,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  ejection,  declined  the  poll  in  the  speech 
which  follows : 
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Gentlemen, — I  decline  the  election.  It  has 
ever  been  my  rule  through  life  to  observe  a  pro- 
portion'between  my  efforts  and  my  objects.  I 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  a  bold,  active, 
and  sanguine  pursuit  ofadvantages  tha.t  are  per- 
sonal to  myself.  ■  ' 

I  have  not  canvassed  the  wholej  of  this  city  in 
form ;  but  I  have  taken  such  a  view  of  it  as  sat- 
isfies ray  own  mind^that-  your  choice  will  not  ul- 
timately fall  upbn  me.  Your  city,  gentlemen, 
is  in  a  state  of 'miserable  distraction ;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  withdraw  whatever  share  my  preten- 
sions  may  have  had  jn  Jts  unhappy  divisions.  I 
have  npt  been  in  haste.  I  have  tried  all  prudent 
means..  I  have  waited  for  the  -effect  of  all  con- 
tingencies. If  I  were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the 
partiality  of  my  numerous  friends  (whom  you 


know  to  be  among  the  most  weighty  and  re- 
spectable people  of  the  city).  I  have  the  means 
of  a  sharp  one  in  my  hanSs ;  bat  J  thought  it  far 
better,  with  my  strength  unspent,  and  my  repu- 
tation unimpaired,  to  do  early  and  ^from  fore- 
sight that  wbioh  I  might  be  obliged  to  do  /rem 
necessity  at  last.  ■  ^ 

J  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least 
angry  at  this'  view  of  things.  I  have  read  the 
book  of  life  for  a  long  tinie,  and  I  havp  read 
other  books  a  little.  Nothing  has  happened  to 
me  but  what  has  happened  to  men  much  better 
than  me,  and  iii  times  and  in  hatiopsfuU  as  good 
as  the  age  and  country  that  we  live  in.  To  say 
that-  I  am  no  way  concerned  would  be  neither 
decent  nor  true.  Jhe  representation  of  Bristol 
was  an  object  pn  many  accountsjiear  to  me,  and 
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I  certainly  should  very  far  prefer  it  to  any  other 
in  the  kingdom.  My  habits  are  made  to  it ;  Snd 
it  is  in  general  more  unpleasant  to  be  rejected 
after  a  long  trial  than  not  to  bQ  chosen  at  all.  , 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  see  nothing  except 
your  former  kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude.  From  v 
the  bottom  of  ijiy  heart  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me:  You  have  given  me  a  long 
term,  which  is  now  expired.  I  have:  performed 
the  conditions,  and  enjoyed  all  the'  profits  to  the 
full ;  and  I  now  surrender  your  estate,  into  your 
hands  without  being  in  a  single  tile  or  a  single 
stone  impaired  jor  wasted  by  my  lise.  I  have 
served  j  the  public  for  fifteen  years.  J  have 
served  you,  in  particular,  for  six.  What  is  past 
is  well  stored.  It  is  safe,  and  out  of  the  power 
of  fortune.  What  is  to  come  is  ip  wiser  hainds 
than  ours,  and  He  in  whose  heulds  it.  is,  best 
knows  whether  it  is  best  for  you  and  me  that  I 
should  be  in  Parliament,  or  even  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesterday, 
reads  to  us  an  awful  lesson  against  being,  too 
much  troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  ordi- 
nary ambition.     The  .worthy  gentlemlan  who  has 


been  snatched  from  us  at  the  nioment  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  while  his 
desires  were  as  Warm  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as 
ours,  has  feelingly  told  Us  what  sh^ows  we  are, 
and  wljat  shadows  we  pursue.' 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines, 
to  take  his  leave  by  a  letter;  to  the  sheriffs ;  but 
I  received  yourlrust  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  day  I  accept;  your  dismission.  I  am 
not— I, am  not  at,  all  ashamed  to  lookupon  you, 
nor  can  my  presence  discomposa  this  order  qf  bu- 
siness liere.'  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my 
leave  of  the  6heriffs,.the  candidates,  and^the  eleot- 
cirs,  wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for 
the  best  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did 
call,  for  service  that  is  not  nominal.  It- is  no 
plaything  you  are  about.  I  tremble  when  I  con- 
sider the  trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  I  con- 
fided perhaps  too  much  in  my  intentions.  They 
were  really  fair  and  upright  f  and  I  am  bold  to 
,say  that  I  ask  no  111  thing  for  you  when,  on  part- 
ing from  this  place,  I  pray- that  whomever  you 
choose  to  succeed  me,  he  baay  resemble  me  ex- 
actly ini  all  thing?  except  in  my  abilities  to  serve 
and  my  fortune  to  please  you.        ,  .  i  j 
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DECEMBER  1,  1783. 

INTRODUCTION. 

So  enormoas  were  the  abases  of  the  British  power  in  India,  that  men  of  all  parties  demanded  strong; 
measares  J;o  secure  an  effectaal  reme4y.  Those  embraced  in  the-Bast  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  matured 
between  bim  and  Mr.  Burke,  were  certainly  of  this  character.  All  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  were 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  English  government.  Seven  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  for  foury^ars  by 
Parliament,  were  intrusted  with  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  country ;  while  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  Company  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  nine  assistant  directors,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
proprietors  of  Kast  India  stock,  A  second  bill  providecTfor  the  correction  of  numerous  abuses  in  the  ad- 
,  ministration  of  Indian  affairs.  '         '    '  ,  -. 

The  first  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fo^  on  the  18;th  of  November,  1783,  and 
was  strenuously  opposed  4t  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  principal  objections  were,' that  it  s^t  aside 
the  charter-  of  the  East  India  Company,  threw  too  much  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  ministry,  apd  might 
operate  injuriously  to  the  national  credit.  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  with  Lord;  North;  which  had  brought  the 
ministry  into  power,  was  also  a  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion.  Ayhen  the  question  came  up,  on 
the  1st  of  Beeeraber,  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,Mr.Powys,  a  former  friend  and  adherent  of  Mr. 
Fox,  opposed  it  with  all  his  strength.  He  had  great  authority  in  the  House,  as  a  country  gentleman  rep- 
resenting an  extensive  county,  and  sustained  by  a  reputation  for  strong  sense  and  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity. He  denounced  the  measure  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  as  designed 
to  make  Mr.  Fox  minister  for  life,  by  giving  him  an  amount  of  patronage  which  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  King  to  remove  him.  ;  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Wraxall;  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Honse,  and  who  was  equally  6pposed  with  Mr.  Powys  to 
the  passing^ of  the  bill,  Observes,  in  his  Historical  Menaoirs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  566,  "  Burke,  unable  longer  to  ob- 
serve silence  after  Such  reflections,  then  rose ;  and,  in  a  dissertation  rather  than  a  speech,  which  lasted 
more  than  three  hours,  exhausted  all  the  powersof  his'  mighty  mind  in  the  justification  of  his  friend's 
measure.  The  most  ignorant  member  of  the  House,  who  had  attended  to  the  mass  of  information;  his- 
torical, political,  and  financial,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occasion,  must  have  departed  rich 
in  knowledge  of  j^indostan.  It  seemed  impossible  to  crowd  a  greater  variety  of  matter  applicable  to  the 
Btibject  into  a  smaller  compass  ;  and*  those  Who  difered  rabst  widely  from  him  in  opinion  did  not  render 
the  leas  justice  to  his  ^gantic  range  ql  ideas,  his  lucid  exposition  of  events,;  and  the  harmonic  flow  of  his 

'  Mr.  Burke  here  refers  to  Mr.  Coombe,  one  of  his  exhaustion  of  the  contest,  had  died  suddenly  the 
competitors,  who,  overcome  by  the  excitement  and  {  evening  before. 
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periods.  There  wei-e  portions  of.  his  liarangae  in  which  he  appeared  to  be'  animated  by  feelings  and  con- 
siderations the  most  benign,  as  well  as  elevated ;  and'tbe  classic  language  in  which  he  made  Fox's  pane- 
gyric, for  having  dared  to.venture  on  a  measure  so  beset  with  dangers,  bat  so  pregnant,  as  he  asserted, 
with  benefits  to  mankind,  could  not  be  exceeded  in  beauty."  .  j     ' 

In  giving  this  speech,  those  parts  are  omitted  which  contain  minute  details  of  the\abuBes  Of  power  bu 
the  part  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India,  •,  -Though  essential  to  the  argument  as  originally  stated,  they 
would  only  be  tedious  it  the  present  day,  and,  indeed,  can  faardjiy  be  understood  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with,  the  concerns  of  the  East^ndiarCompany.  I 

SPEECH,   &c.       ■ 


Mk.  SpeaeeEj^I  thank  you.  for  pointing  io 
me  ;  I  really  wisjied  much  to  engage  your  at- 
tention in  an  early  stage  of  the  debate.'  I  have 
been  long  very  deeply,  though  perhaps  jneffeot- 
ually,  engaged  in  the  prelimintoy  inquiries  wljich 
have  continued  without  intermission  for  some 
years.  Though  I  have  felt,  with  sorite  degree 
of  sensiljility,  the  natural  and  inevitable  impres"- 
sions  of  the  several  matters  of  fact,  as'theyjiave 
btfen  successively  disclosed,  I  have  riot  at  any 
tinie  attempted  to  trouble  you  on  the  nlerits  of 
the  subject,  and  very  little  on  any  of  the  points 
■which  incidentally  arose  in  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  found  to- 
tally silent  upon  this  day.  Our  inquiriesiare  now 
come-to  their  final  issue.  It  is  now  to  be  determ- 
ined whether  the, three  years  of  laborious  par- 
lian^ntary  research,'  whether  the  twenty  years 
of  patient  Indian  suffering,  are  to  pro4uoe  a  sub- 
stantial reform  in  oxir  Eastern  adrainistratiou  ; 
or,  whether  our  knowledge  of  the  grievances  ha's 
abated  our  zeal  for  the  correction  of  them,  and 
our  very  inquiry  into  the  evil  was  only  a  pretext 
to^  elude  the  remedy  which  is  demanded  from  us 
by  humanity,,  byjustioe,  and  ,by  every  principle, 
of  true  policy,  Deppnd  upon  it,  this  business  can 
not  be  indifferent  to  our  fame.  It  will  turn  but 
a  matter  of  great  disgrace  or  great  glory  to  the 
whole  British  ndtion.  We  are  on  a  conspicuous 
stag^,  and  the  world  marks  our  demeandr. 

I  am  therefore  a  little  'concerned  to  perceive 
„  ., .     ...    the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  the 

Mod6  m  which  ,  4  ',  .    *^    ,_    .    ,  ,i      ,'  '  i 

tiie  bill  was  op-  >debate  has  been  all  along  pursued 
'  upon  one  side  of  the  House.  The 
declamation  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill 
has  beeh  abundant  and- vehement;  but  they  have- 
been  reserved,  and  even  silent  about  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  the  plan  to  attain  the  direct  object 
it  has  in  view.'  By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taken 
up  (by  way  of  exercise,  I  presume)  as,  a  point  gf 
law  on  a  question  of  private  property  and  corpo- 
rate franchise;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the 
petty  jntriguft  of  a  faction  at  court,  and  argued 
merely  as  it  tends  to  set  this  man  a  little  high- ' 
er,  or  tha*  a-little  lower  in  5;itU3.tion  and  power.- 
-All  th^  void  has  been  filled  up  with- invectives 
against  coalitipn ;  vdth,  allusions  to  the  Ipss  of 
America ;  with  the  activity  and  inactivity  of  min- 
isters. The  total  silence  p£  these  gentlemen 
concerning  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  concerniHg  the  interest 
which  this  nation  has' in  the  commerce  and  rev- 


'  Mr.  Burke  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  these 
researches  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  House. 


enuss  of  that  country,  is.  a  strong  indication  of' 
the  yalue  whiph  they  set  upon  these  objects- 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  observe 
th6  intrusion  into  this  important  debate  of  such 
company  as  }«e.  uiarrcmfo,  and  ma«rfo»i«at,  and 
certiorari;,  as. if  we  were  on  a  trial  about  may- 
ors an.d  ^Ide'rmen,  and  capital  burgesses ;  or  en- 
gaged in  a  suit  concerriing  the  borough  of  Peii- 
i-yn,  or  Saltash,  or  St.  Ives,  or  St.  Mawes.  Gen- 
tlemen h^ve  argued  with  ah  much  heat  and  p^- 
sion,  as  if  the, first  things  in  the  world  weVe  af 
stake ;  and  their  topics  are  such  as  belong  only 
to  matter  pf  the  lowest  and  meanest  litigation. 
It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  worthy  of  us,  in  this  man- 
ner to  depreciate  the  value,  to  degrade  the  majfc- 
ty  of  this  grave  delibersttion  of  policy  and  empire. 

For  my  "part,  I  have  thought  myself  bound, 
when  a  matter  of  this  extraordinary  weightxame 
iiefore  me,  not  to  consider  (as  some  gentlemen 
are  so  fond  of  doing)  whether  the  bill  originated 
from  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, or  from  a  secretary  for  the  foreign;  from 
a  minister  of  influence  or  a  minister  pf  the  peo- 
ple; from  Jacob  or  from  Esau."  I  asked  my- 
self, .arid  I  asked  jnyself  nothing  else,  what  part 
it  was  fit  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  has 
supplied  a  mediocrity  of  taleiits  by  tbe  extreme 
of  (Jiligence,  and  vf  ho  has  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed, by  the  research  of  years,  to  wind-  himself 
into,  the  inmost  recesses  and  labyrinths  of  the  ■ 
Indian  detail,  what  part,  X  say,  it  became  such  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  take,  when  a  minister 
of  state,  in  conformity  to  a  recommendation  from 
the  Throne,  has  brought  before  us  a  systfem  for 
the  better  government  of  the  territory  and  coraj 
merce  o'fthe  East.  In  this  light,  and  in  this 
only,  I  -will  trouble  ^oti  with  my  sentiments. 

It  is  not  only  agreed"  but  detnanded,  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  [JVIrv-Pitt],  jneaaure 
and  by  those  who  act  with  him,  that  a  '^""='"''"- 
whole  system  ought  to  be  produced;  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  half  measure ;  that  it  ought 
to'  be  no  palliative  ;\  but  a  legislative  provision; 
vigorpus,  substantial,  and  effective.  I  belijeve 
that  no  man  •  who  understarids  the  subject  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  those  must  be  the  con- 
ditions of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  re- 
form in  the  Indian  government;  that  any  thing 
shoi>.t  of  tfhera  would  not,  only  be  delusive,  but, 
in  tliis  matter,  which  admits  no  medium,  (loxipus 
in  the  extreme.  '        ' 


^  Mr.  Powys,  who  retained  a  lingering  afiPectioa 
for  Mr,  Fox',  had  ascribed  the  bill  to  the  influence 
of  Lord  North,  sayings  "  the  voice  is  Jacob's,  but 
the  hands  are  the  bauds  of  Esau." 
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To  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  adversa- 
ries the  mover  of  the  bill  perfectly  agrees ;  and 
on  his  performance  of  them  he  rests  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  the  least  objection  has 
been  taken  with  regard  ts-  the  ,effioienoy,  the 
vigor,  or  the  completeqess  of  the  scheme.'  I 
am,  therefore,  warranted  to  assume,,  as  a  thing 
admitted,  tha^  the  bills  accomplish  what  both 
sides  of  the  House  demand  as  essential.  The 
end  is  completely  answered,'  so  far  as  the  direct 
and  immediate  object  is  concerned. 

But  though  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there  are 
various  "collateral  objections  made;  objections 
from  the  effects  which  this  plan  of  reform  for  In- 
dian administration  may  haye  on  the  privileges 
of  great  public  bodies  iii'England ;  froni  its  prob- 
able influence  on  the  constitutional  rights,  or  on 
the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  several  brainoh- 
es- of  the 'Legislature. 

Before  I  answer  these  objections,  I  niust  beg 
A„j„„  ti  leave  to  observe,  that  if  we  are  not  able 
objeoUons.  (q  contrive  some  method  of  governing  In- 
dia well,  which  will  not  of  necessity  become  the 
means  of  governing  Great  Britain  ill,  a  grouTid  is 
laid  for  their  eternal  separation ;  but  npne  for 
sacrificing  the  people  of  that  country  to- our  con,, 
stitatipn.  I  am,  however,  fan  from -being  per- 
suaded that  any  such  incompatibility  of  interest 
does  at  all  exist.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  certain 
that  every  means  effectual  to  preserve  India  from 
oppression  is  a  guard  to  preserve  the  British  Con- 
stitution from  its  worst  corruption,  To-  show 
this,  I  will  consider  thcobje'ctions,  which  I  think 
are  four :  ''  .      ' 

1,    1st.  That  the  bill  is  an  attack  on  the  charter- 
ed rights  of  men. 

2dly.  That  it  increases  the  influence  of  the 
Crown. 

3dly .  That  it  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes, 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  <!ertain  ministers  and  their  party. 

4thly .  T'hat  it  deeply  affects  the  national  credit. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I  must 
Violation  of  obscrve  that  the  phrasfc  of  "theohar- 
tLe  cnmpa-  tered  rights  of  men^^  is  full  of  affecta- 
tion, and  very  unusual  in  the  discus- 
siofi  of  privileges  conferred  by  charters  of  the 
present  description. .  But  it  is  not  difBchlt  to  dis- 
cover what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  expires- 
sion,  so  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural 
.rights of  mankind,  are  indeed  .sacred  things;  and 
if  any  public  measure  is  proved  mischievously  to 
cfflect  them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to 
that  measure;  even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be 
set  up  against  it.,  If  these  natural  rights  are 
farther  affirmed  and  declared  by  express  cove- 
nants, if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  secured 
against  chicane,  against  power,  and  authpriify,  by 
^written  instruments  and  positive  engagements, 
they  are  in  a  still  better  condition ;  they  partake 
not  only.of.the  sanctity,  of  the  o()jeot  so  secured, 
but  of  that  solemn  -public  ,&ith  itself,  which  se- 
cures an  object  of  such  itnportanoe.  Indeed,.. 
this  formal  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  power, 
of  an  original  right  in  the' subject,  can  never  be 


subverted  but  by  rooting  up  this  holding  radical 
principles  of  government;  and  even  of  society 
itself.  The  charters  which  we  call,  by  distinc- 
tion, "great,"  are.publio  instruments  of  this  na- 
ture ;  I  mean  the  obarters  of  JKing  John  and 
.King  Henry  the  -Third.  The  things  secured  by 
these  instruments  may,  without  any  deceitful  am- 
biguity, be  very  fitly  called  the'  chartered  rights 
of  men?  ■■  _     ^ 

These  charters  have  made  tiie  very  name  of 
a.  charter  de^,r'to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 
But,  sir,  there  mafy  be;  and  there  are  charters, 
not  only  different  in  natur^,  but  formed  on  princi- 
ples the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the' great  char- 
ter,. Of  this  kind  is  the  charter  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  M^gna  Charta  is  a  charter  to 
restrain' power,  and  to.  destroy  monbpoly.'  The 
Eqst  Indiar  charter  is  a  charter  to  establish  mo- 
nopoly, arid  to  create  power.  Political  power 
and' commercial  monopoly  are  nof,  the  rights  of 
men  ;  and  the  rights  to  them  derived  from  char- 
ters, it  is  fallacious  and  sophistical  to  call  '';the 
chartered  rights  of  men."  These  chartered 
rights  {to  speak  of  such  charters  and  of  their 
effects  in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  modera- 
tion) do  at  least- suspend  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind  -at  large,  and  in  -their,  very  frame  and 
constitution  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  direcpviola^ 
tion  of  thetn.  '   ,  -    -'  •     - 

'  It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description:  (that  is 
to  say,  a  charte.r  of  power  -and  monopoly)  which 
is  affected  by  the  bill  before  you)  The  bill,  sir, 
does,  without  ,qpstion,  affect  it ;  it  does-  affect  it 
essentially  aiid  substantially  ;  but,  having"  stated 
to  y.eu  orVhat  description  the  chartered  rights 
arcj which  this  bill  touches,.!  feel  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  acknowledging  the  existence  of  those  char- 
teredjrights  in  their  fullest  extent.  They  belong 
to  the  Company  in  the  sures,t  manner,  and  they 
are  secured  to  that  body  by  every-  sort  of  public 
sanction.  .J  They  are  stamped  bythe  faith  of  the 
King-;  they  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  ,  have .  been  bought  for  money,  for 
money  honestly  and  fairly  paid  ;  they  have  been 
bought  for  valuabfe  consideration,  over  and  over 


'  I  therefore  freely  admit  to  the  East  India 
Company  their  blaim  to  exclude  Ihgir  fellow- 
subjects  from  the  comiiierce  of  half  the  globe. 
I  adrnit  their  claim  to  administer  an' annual  -ter- 
ritorial rev'enue  of  seven  millions  sterling,  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  sixty,  thousand  men,  and'to  dis- 
pose (under  the  control  of  a  sovereign  imperial 
discretion,  and  with  the  <3ue  observance  of  the 
natural  and  local  law)'  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  thirty  millions  of  their  felloW-oreatures.  AH 
t'his  they  possess  by  charter  and  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament (in  my  opihipn)  without  a  shadow  of  con- 
troversy. ■' 

Those  who  carry  the  rights  and  olaimS|Of  the 
Company  the  farthest  do  not  contend  for  more 
than  this,  and  all  tliis  I  freely  grant ;  but,  grant- 


This  opening  of  the  subject;  with  a.  distinction 
thus  dearly  dfawn  and  illustrated,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Burke,,  and  lays  the  foundlBiion  of  his 
entire  argument.       ' 
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ing  all  this,  they  must  grant  to  me  in  my  turn  that 
TLntcimrter  all  .political  powcr  whioh  is  set  over 
UiebS/Sr  men,  and  thaj;,,all  privilege  claimed  or 
the  public,  exercised  in  exclusion  of  them,  being 
wholly  artificial,,  and  for  so  mpoh  a  derogation 
from  the  natural  equality  of  mankind  at  large, 
ought  to  he  some  way  or  other  exercised  ulti- 
mately for  their  benefit.  Jf  this  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  every  specie*  of  political  dominion  and 
every  description  of  commercial  privilege,  none 
of  which  can  "be  original,  self-derived  rights,  or 
grants  for  the  mere  private  benefit  of  the  hold- 
ers, then  such.,rights,  or  privileges,  or  whatever 
else  you  choose  to  call  them,  are  all  in  the  strict- 
est sense  a' trust ;  and  it  is  of,  the  very  essence 
of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  acoountablej  and 
even  totally  to  cease,'  when  it  substantially  varies 
from  the  purposes  for  which  alone  it  could  have 
a  lawful  existence.  '  ; 

This  I  conceive,  sir,  to  be  true  of  trusts  of 
power  vested  in  the  highest  hands,  and  of  such 
as  seem  to  hold  of  no  human  Creature  ;*  but 
about  the  application  of  this  priiTciple  to  subor- 
dinate derivdtive  trusts,  I  do  not  see  how  a  con- 
troversy can  be  maintained.  To  whom,  then, 
would  J  make  the  East  India,  Company  account- 
able ?  why,  to  Parliament,  to  be  sure ;  to  Par- 
liament, from  whom  their  trust  was  derived ;  to 
Parliament,  which  alone  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  magiiitude  of  its  object  and  its  abuse, 
and  alone  capable  of  an  effectual  legislative  rem- 
edy. The  very  charter  which  is  held  out  to  eX' 
elude  Parliament  from  correcting  malversation 
with  regard  to  the  high  trust  vested  in  the  Com- 
pany is  the  very  thing  wnich  at  once  gives  a  title 
and  imposes  a  du,ty  on  us  to  interfere  with  effect 
wherever  power  and  authority  origiriating  -froth 
ourselve?  are  perverted  from  their  purposes,  arid 
become  instruments  of  wrong  find  violence. 

If  Parliament,  sir,  had'  nothing  to  do  with  fhis 
charter,  we  might  have  some  sort  of  Epicurean 
excuse  to  stand  aloof,  indifferent  spectators  of 
what  passes  in  the  Company's  name  in  India  and 
in  London  ;  but  if  we  are,  the  very  cause  of  the 
evil,  we  are  in -a  special  manner  engaged  to  the 
redress  ;  and  for  us  passively  to  bear  with  -op- 
pressions committed  under  the  sanction  of  our 
own  authority  is,  in  truth  and  reason,  for  this 
House  to  be  an  active  accomplice  in  the  ahuse. 

That  the  power  notoriously,  grossly  abused 
has  been  bought  from  us,  is  very  certain ;  but 
this  circumstance, ,  which  is  urged  against  the 
bill,  becomes  an  additional  motive'^for  our  inter- 
ference, lest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  sold 
the  blood  of  millions  of  men  for  the  base  oonsid- 
eration  of  money.  We  sold,  I  admit,  all  that  we 
had  to  sell,  that  is  our  authority;  not  our  control. 
We  had  not  a  rigjit  to  make  a  market  of  our  du- 
ties. •,""      ' 

I  ground  myself,  therefpre,'  on  this  principle, 
that  if  the  abuse  is  proved,  the  contract  is  broken, 

4  Mr.  Burka  here  alludes  to  regal  authority,  and 
hints  at  the  argument  drawn  from  the  exclusion  of 
Jamea  II.  at  the  aevolation  of  1688,  on  which  Mr. 
Fox;  insisted  so  powerfully  in  his  speech  the  same 
evening. 


and  we  re-enter  into  all  our  rights,  that  is,  into 
the  exercise  of  all  our  duties.  Onr  own  i.  iiabie  to 
authority  is  indeed  as  much  a  trust  orig-  |'r',i"'',"reSj 
inally  as  the  Company's  authority  is  a  '«»i'"«ei'-, 
trust  derivatively;  and  it  is  the  use  we  maku 
of  the  resumed  ppvver  that  must  justify  or  con- 
demn us  in  the  resumption  of  it.  When  we 
hare  perfected  the  plan  laid  before  us  by  the 
right  honorable  mover,  the  world  will  then  see 
what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  we  create. 
By  that  test  we  stand  t^r  fall,  and  by  that  test  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  issue,  that  we 
are  going  to  supersede  a  charter  a,bused  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  the  powers  which  it  could 
abuse,  and  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  despot- 
ism, tyranny,  and  corruption;  and  that,  in  one 
and  the-  same  plan,  we  provide  a  real  chartered 
security  for  the  rights; of  men  cruelly  violated 
under  that  charter.  ' 

This  bill,  and  those  connected' with  it,  are  in- 
tended to  form  the  Magna  Charta  of  Hiri^ostan.' 
Whatever  thetreaty  of  Westphalia  is  to  t^e  lib- 
erty of  the  princes  and  free  cities  of  the  empire 
and  tothe  three  religions  there  professed ;  what- 
ever the  grea^t  charter,  the  statute  of  tallage,  the 
petition  of^right,  and  the  declaration  of;right,  are 
to  tJreat  Britain,  these  bills  are  to  the  people  of 
India.  Of  this  benefit,  I  am  certain,  their  con- 
dition is  capable,  a()d  when  I  know  that, they  are 
capable  of  more,  my  vote  shall  most  assuredly  be 
for  our  giving  to  the  full  extent  of  theiir  capacity 
of  rhceivitlg,.and  no  charter  of  dominion,  shall 
staled  as  a  bar  in  my  way  to  their  cliarter  of 
safely  and  protection.  , 

The  strong  admission  I  have  made  of  the 
Company's  rights  (I  am  conscious  of  it)  binds 
me  to  do  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  presume  to 
condemn  those  who  argue  a  pridri  against  the 
propriety  of  leaving  such  extensive  political  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchants.  I 
know  much  is,  and  much  more,  may  he  said 
against  such  a  system ;  Wut  with  my  particular 
ideas  and  sentiments,  I  can  not'  go  that  way  to 
wprk.^  I  feel  an  insuperable  reluctance  in  giv- 
ing my  hand  to  destroy,  any  established  institu- 
tion of  government  upon  a  theory,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  he.  My  experience  in  lif6  teaches 
me  nothing  clear  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
known  merchants  with  the  sentiments  and  the 
abiUties  of  great  statesmen,  and  I  have  seen  per- 
sons in  the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the  oontjep: 
tion  and  character  of  peddlers.  Indeed,  my  ob- 
servation has  furnished  me  with  nothing  that  is 
to  be  found  in  any  habits  of  life  or  education. 


5  This  is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Burke's  habit  of  rising 
from  the  particular  case  before  him,  and  connecting 
it  with  a  higher  range  of  collateral  thought.'  It  is  in 
this  way  that  he  adds  great  dignity  to  his  snbjBct, 
and  often  enriches  it  with  venerable  associations. 

6  We  have  here  an  instance  of  Mr.  Burke's  utter 
repugnance  to  argue  any  qaestioa  on  the  ground  of 
mere  abstract  right. .  Some  might  deny  the  binding 
force,  of  a  charter  which- gave  such  ample  powers; 
but  his  habits  of  mind  led  him-to  abide  by  all  estab- 
lished institutions  until  driven  from  them  by  the 
most  obvious  necessity. 
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which  tends  -wholly  to  disqualify  men  for  the 
functions  of  government,  but  that  by  which  the 
power  of  exercising  those  functions  is  very  fre- 
quently obtained,  I  mean  a  spirit  and  habits  of 
low  cabal  and  intirigue,  which  I  have  never,  in 
one  instance,  seen  united  wi^h  a  capacity  for 
sound  and  manly  policy.     ^  .^ 

To  justify  us  in  taking  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  out  of  the  hands  oLthe  East 

what  abuss    t     ,•       r^  ..it 

justiBesi  India  Company,  on  my  prmpiples,  I 
revocaiion.  jjiugt  gge  scveral  conditiohs.  Ist.  The 
object  aflfected  by  the  abuse  should  be  great  and 
important.  2d.  The  abuse 'afTecting  this  great 
object  ought  to  be  a,  great  abuse.  3d.  It  ought 
to  be  habitual,  and  not  accidental.  4th.  It  ought 
to  be  utterly  Incurable  in  the  body  as -it  now 
stands  constituted.  All  this  ought  to  be  made 
as  visible  to  me  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  before  I 
sliould  strike  Off  an  atom  of  their  charter.  A 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Jlr.  Pitt]  has  said, 
and  said,  I  think,  but  oncCj  and  that  very  slightly 
^whatever  his  original  defnand  for  a  plan  inight 
seem  to  require),  that  "there  are  abuses  in  the 
Company's  government."  If  that  were  all,  the 
schen}^  of  the  mover  of  this  bill,  the  scheme  of 
his  learned  friend,  and  his  own  scheme  of  refor- 
mation (if  he  has  any),  are  all  equally  needless. 
There  are,  and  must  be,  abuses  in  all  govern- 
ments. It  amounts  to  no  fnore  than  a  nugatory 
proposition.  But  before  I  consider  of  what  na- 
ture these  abuses  are  of  which  the,  gentleman 
speaks  so  very  lightly,  permit  me  to  recall  to 
your  recollection  the  map  of  the  country  which 
this  abn'sed  chartered  right  affects.  This  I  shall 
do,  tliat  you  may  judge  whether  in  that  map  I 
can  discover  any  thing  like  the  first  of  my  con- 
ditions, that  is,  whether  the  object  .affected  by 
the  abuse  of  the  East  India  Company's  power 
be  of  importance  sufficiently  to  justify  the  meas- 
ure and  means  of  reform  applied  to  it  in  this 
bill. 

(1.)  With  veiy  few,  and  those  inconsiderable 
i        ■      .,  intervals,  the  British  dominion,  either 

Magntadeot     .  ,        '~  •  .         , 

the  ubect  ef  m  the  Company  s'  name,  or  in  the 
names  of^princes  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  Company,  extends  from  the  mountains 
that  separate  India  from  Tartary  to  Cape  <!!omo- 
rin,  that  is,  one-and-twenty  degrees  of  latitude  ! 
In  the  northern  parts  it  is  a  solid  mass  of  land, 
about  eight  hundred,  miles  in  length,  and 
four  or  fiye  hundred  broad.  As  you  go 
southward,  it  becomes  narrower  for  a  space.  It 
afterward  dilates ;  but,  narrower  or  broader,  you 
posses.s  the  whole  eastern  and  northeastern  coast 
of  that  vast  country,  quite  frofn  the  borders  of 
Pegu.  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Orissa,  with  Benare? 
(now  unfortunately  in  our  immediate  possession), 
measure  161,9?8  square  English  miles ;  a  terri- 
tory considerably  larger  than  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France.'  Oude,  with  its  dependent  pirovin- 
oes,,is  53,286  square  miles,  not  a  great  deal  less 
than  England,  The  Carriatic,  with  Tanjore  and 
the  Circars,  is  65,948  square  miles,  very  coh- 


'^'^  France  has  since  been  materially  enlarged,  its 
extent  being  at;  present  two  hundred  and  foor  thoa- 
Eand  square  miles. 


siderably  larger  than  England ;  arid  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  dominions,  comprehending  Bom- 
bay and  Salsette,  amoun^  to  281,412  square 
miles,  which  forms  a  te^rifliiry  larger  than  any 
European  dominion,  Russia  and  Turkey  exoept- 
ed;  Through  all  that  vast  extent  of  country  there 
is  not  a  man  who  eats  a  mouthful  of  rice  but  by 
permission  of  the  East  India  Company. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  extent.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  great  empire  is  not  easy  '  p  ,„,„;, 
to  be  calculated.  When  the  countries 
of  whiehit  is  corpposed  came  into  bur  posses- 
sion, they  were  all  eminently  peopled  and  emi- 
nently productive,  though  at  that  time.,  considi 
erably  declined  from  their  ancient,  prosperity. 
But  since  they  ar^  come  into  our  hands — ! 
However,  if  we  take  the  period  of  our  estima;te 
immediately  before  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
Carnatie,  and  if  we  allow  forthe  havoc  which 
our  gOvernmcYit  had  even  th^n  made  in  these  re- 
gions, we  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  rate  the  popu- 
lation at  much  less  than  thirty  millions  of  souls  ;' 
more  than  four  times  the  number  of  persons  in 
/the  island  of  Great  Britain,   i 

My  next  inquiry  to  that  of  the  number  is  the 
quality  and  descAption  of  the  inhabit-  ciiatacter  of 
ants.  This  multitude  of  men  does^not  «i»jiec,pie. 
ponsist  of  an  abject  a'nd  barbarous  populace,  much 
less  of  gangs  of  savages,  like  the  Guai^anies  and 
Chiquitos,,.who  wander  on  the  waste  borders  of 
the  River  of  Amazon  or  the  Plate,  but  a  people 
for  ages  civilized  and  cultivated ;  cultivated  by 
all  the  arts  of  polished  lifcj  while  we  were  yet  in 
the  woods.'  There  have  been  (and  still  the  skele- 
tons remain)  prihcesonce  of  great  dignity,  author- 
ity, and  opialence.  There  are  to  be  found  the  chiefs 
of  tribes  and  nations,  i  There  i^  to  be  found  an 
ancient  and  venerable  priesthood,  the  depository 
Of  their  laws,  learning,  and  history,  the  guides  of 
the  people-while  living,  and  their  consolation  in 
death ;  a  nobility  of  great  antiquity  and  renown  ; 
a  multitude  of  cities  not  exceeded  in  population 
and  trade  by  those  of  the  first  class  in  Europe ; 
merchants  and  bankers,  individi^al  houses  of  whom 
haye  once  vied  in  capital  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, whose  credit  had  often  supported  a  totter- 
ing state,  and  preserved  their  governments  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  desolation ;  millions  of  inge- 
nious manufacturers  and  mechanics ;  iriillions  of 
the  most  diligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent, 
tillers  of  tjie  earth.  Here  arp  to  be  found  almost 
all  the  religions  professed  Jiy  men;  the  Bramin- 
ioal,  the  Mussulmen,  the  Eastern  and  -t)ie  West- 
ern Christians.  .         ■ 

If  I  were  to  take  the  Whole  aggregate  of  oUti 
possessions  there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  the 
nearest  parallel  Lean  find,  with  the  empire  of 
Germany.  Our  immediate  possessions  I  should 
compare  with  the  Austrian  .dominions,  and  thciy 
would  not  suffer  in  the  cbmparison.  The  Nabob 
of  Oude  might  stand  for  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot  I  would-  corapai^e,  a$  superior  in 
territory  and  equal  in  revenue,  to  the  Elector 


=  Now  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  great  addi- 
tions having  been  made  to  the  territory. 
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of  Saxony,  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rsjah  of  Benares, 
might  well  rank  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  at 
least ;  and  the  Rajah,.of  Tanjore  {though  hardly 
equal  in, extent  of  doiiiinion,  superior  in  revenue) 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Polygars,  and'  the 
northern  Zemindars,  and  other  great  ohiefe,  might 
veil  ciass  with  the  rest  of  the  princes,  dukes, 
^counts,  marquesses,  and  bishops  in  the  empire, 
all  of  whom  I  mention  to  htiiio);,  and  surely  With- 
out 'disparagement  to  any  or  all  of  those  most 
respectable  princes  and' grandees.^ 

All  this  -vast  mass,  composed  of  so  many  or- 
ders and  classes  of  men,  is  again  infinitely  dlvers- 
ifted'by  manners,  byrfeligion,  by  hereditary  em- 
ployment, through  all  their  possible  oombihations. 
This  renders  the  handling  of  India  a  matter  in  a 
high  degree  critical  and  delicate.  But  ph  !  ithas 
been  handled  i'u4ely*indeed.  Even  some  of  the 
reformers  seeta  to  have  foirgot  that  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  but  to  regulate  the  tenants  6f  a  manor, 
or  the  shop-keepers  of  the  next  county  town. 

,  It  is  an  empire  of  this  extent,  of  this  coinpli- 
pated  nature,  of  this  dignity  and  importance,  that 
I  have ,  compared  to  Gernjany  and  the  German 
government ;  not  for  an  exact  resemblance,  but 
as  a  sort  of  a  middle  term,  by  which  India  might 
be  approximated  to  Our  understandings,  and,  if 
possible,  to  our  feelings,  in  order  Jo  awaken 
something  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  na- 
tives, of  which  I  am  afraid  we  ar^  not  perfectly 
susceptible  while  we  look  at  ttis  very  remote  oh' 
jecf  through  a,  false  and  cloudy  medium. 
-'(2.). My  second  condition,  necessary  to  justify 
Greatness  of  .me  in  touching  the  Charter,  is,  whether 
the  abuse.  ^-^^  Com.paiiy's  abuse  of  their  trust,  with 
regard  to  this  great  object,  be  an  abuse  of  great 
atrocity.'  I  shall  beg  your  permission  to  oonsidr 
er  their  conduct-in  two  Ughts  :  first,  'the  political, 
and  then  the  commercial.  Their,  political  ponduct- 
^(for  distinctness)  I  divide  again  into  two  heads  i 
the  external,  in  which  X  mean  to  comprehend 
their  conduct  in'theii:  federal  capacity,  as  it  re- 
lates to  powers  and  states  independent, , or  tlTat 
not  Jong  since  were  such ;  the  other  internal, 
namely,  their  condhct  to  the  countries  either  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  Company,  or  to  those 
"  who,  under  the  apparent  government  of  native 
sbvereigns,  are  in  a  ^ate  much  lower,  and  much 
more  miserable,  than  common  subjection.' 

The  attention,  sir,  which  I  wish  to  "preserve 
to' method' will  not  be  oonsidered'as  unnecessary 
or  affected.'"    Nothing  else  can  help  me  to  seleo- 


^  This  attempt  to  illustrate  the  relation  Of  the 
Bta.tes  of  India,  by  comparing  thein  with  those  of^ 
Germany,  is  highly-  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  mind  was  ever  full  of  correspondences ;  but 
there  is  something  rather  fanciful  in  it,  especially 
i^hen  carried  out  {O.so  great  a  length,  i  Indeed,  W(r. 
Burke  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  compari- 
son mighf:  appear  a  little  ludicrous,' for  he  adds,  with. 
a  slight  sneer  ^at  the  counts,  marquesses,  and  bish- 
ops, "  all  of -vxhom  I  mention  foJionor.", 

'"  Tliif  !lp6bgy  for  the  exactness  of  his  method 
reminds  us  of  the  extraordinary  care  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  orderly,  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 
,He  sometimes  takes,  pain»,  to  conceal  it,  lest  his 
speeches  should  seem  too  formal ;  but,  every- where 


tion,  out  of  the  irtfinite  mass  of  materials  which 
have  passed  under  my  eye,  or  can  keep  my  mind 
.steady  to  thp  great  'leading  points  I  have  in  view. 
,  -  With  regard,  tljerefore,  to  the  abuser  of  the 
external  federal  trust,  I  engage  myself  to  p„u,icai 
you  to  make  gobd  these  three  positions.  '""="■ 
First,  I  say,  that  from  Moiini"  Imaus  (or  Jwhaf- 
evef  else  yoii  pall  that  large  range  of  mountains 
that  -vf alls  the  northern  frontier  of  India),  where 
it  touches  us  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine,  to 
Cape  Comorin,  in  the  latitude  of  eight,  there  is 
not  a  single  princa  state,  or  potentate,  great  or 
small,  in  India,  with  whbm  they  have  cotne  into 
Toontaot,  whom  they  have  not  sold.-  I  say  sold, 
though  sometimes  they  have  not  bpen  able  to 
delivPr  aooordiijg  to  their  bargain.  -Secondly,  I 
say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  treaty  they  have 
ever  made  which  they  have  not  broken.  Tbird- 
'ly,  I  say,  that  there  is  npt  a  single-  pi-ince  or 
state,  wjio  ever  put  any  trust  in  th^.Compa'ny, 
who  is  not  utterly  ruined  ;  st^nd  that  none  are  in 
any  degree  secure  or  flourisblng,'butin  the  exact 
proportion  to  their  settled  distrust  and  ifreooil- 
cilable  enmity  to  this  nation.        "-  j  ' 

'  These  assertions  are  universal.  I  say,  in  the 
full  sense;  universal'.  They  regard  the  external 
and  political  trust  only ,  buti  shall  produce  others 
fully  equivalent  in  the  internal.  For  the  pfeseiit, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  my  mean- 
ing ;  and  if  I  am  called  on  for  proof  while  these 
bills  are  depending  ("which  I  believe  I  shall  not), 
I  will  put  my  finger  on  the  appendices  to  the  re- 
ports, or  on  papers  of  record  in  the  House,  or  the 
committees,  which  I  have  distinctly  .present  to 
my  memory,  and  which  I  think  I  can  lay  before 
yfau  atialf  an  hour's  warning, 

The  first  potentate  sdld  by  the  Company  for 
rtkoney  was  the  Great  Mogul, -the  de-  gij,  „f  ptoes 
scendant  of  Tamerlane.  This  high  "^  ""•«■• 
personage,  as  high  as  human  veneratio'n  can  look 
at,  is,  by  every  account,  amiable  in  his  manners, 
respectable  for  his  piety  according  to  his  molle, 
and  accomplished  in  all  the  Oriental  literature. 

All  thi^  and  the  title  derived  under  his  charier 
to  all  that  we  hold'  in  India,  could  not  save  him 
from  the  general  sale.  Money  is  c'oined  in  his 
nanie;  in  his  name  justice  is  administered;  he 
is  prayed  for  iri  every  temple  through  the  c'oun- 
tries  we  possess — but  he  was  sold  ! 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pause 
hpre  for  a  monient,  to  reflect  oh  the  inconstancy 
of  human  grejttness,'  and  the  stupendous  revolu- 
tions that  have  happened  in  our  age  of  wonderfe.  - 
Could  it  be  believed,  wheit  I  entered  into  exist- 
ence, or  when  you,  a /younger  man,  vpere  born, 
that  on  this  day,  in  this  House,  we  should  be  em- 
ployed in  discus^ng  the  conduct  of  those  British 
subjects,  wh-b  haij  disposed  of  the  p6wer  and  per- 
son of  th'p  Grand  Mogul  ?  This  is  no  idle  spec- 
ulation.' Awful  lessons  ari  taught  by  it,  and  by. 
other  events,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
profit.  [Mr.  Burke  here  go'es'on  to  state  the 
terms  on  -which  th6,  Great  Mogul  was  betrayed 

wesee  traces  of  elaborate  forecast  in  the'  disposition 
I  of  his  materials'. 
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into  the  hands  of  his  chief  minister  Sujah  Dow- 
laji,  and  adds :]  The  descendant  of  Tamerlane 
now  stands  in,  need  almost  of  the  common  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  in  this  sitijatlon  we  do  not -al- 
low hi^n^  as  hpiinty,  the  sma,llest  portion  of  what 
we  owe  him^in  justice. 

The  nejtt  sale  was  that  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Rohillas,  which. the  grand  salesman,  without 
a  pretense  of  quarrel,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
declared  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude,  sold  to  the 
same  Sjijah  ul  Dowlah.  He  sold  the  people  to 
utter  extirpation  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Faithfully  was  the.bargaini 
pei:formed  on  our  side.  Hafiz  Rhamet,.  the  most 
eminent  of  their  chiefs,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
of  his  tim.e,  and  as  famous  throughout  the  East 
for  the  elegance  of  his  literature,  find  the  spirit  of 
his  poetical  compositions  (by  which  he  supported 
the  name  of  Hafiz),  as.  for  his  courage,  was  in-, 
vaded  with  an  army  of..a  hundred  thousand  meh 
and  an  English  brigade.  This  man,  0,1  the  head 
of  inferior  forces,  was  slain,  valiantly  fighting  for 
his  country.  His  head  was  put- off,' and  deliv- 
ered, for  money,  to  a  barbarian.  His, wife  and 
children,  persons  of  that  rank,  were  seen  begging 
a  handful  of  rice  through  the  English  ciamp.  The 
whole  nation,- with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  was 
slaughtered  or  banished.  The  country  was  laid 
waste  with' fire  and  sword  ;  and  that  land,  dis- 
tioguishQd  above  most  others  by  the  cheerful 
face  of  paternal  government  and  protected  la- 
bor, the  chosen  seat  of  cultivation'  ,an(J  plenty  J.  is 
now  almost  throughout  a  dreary  desert,  covered 
with  rushes  andbriers,  and  jungles  full_  of  -wild 
beasts.  *  *  *  *  >        ' 

'  [Mr.  Burke  next  speaks  of  numerous  other  in- 
stances in  which  chiefs  afld  countries  had  been 
sold.by  the  Company's'ageijtsj  and  adds :]  , 

All  these  bargains  and  sales  'were  regularly 
attended  with  the  -waste  and  havoc  of  the  coun- 
try, always,  by  the  buyer,  and  sometimes  by  the 
object  of  the  sale.  This  was  explained  to  you 
by  the  honorable  mover  when  he  stated  the 
mode  of  paying  debts  due  from  the  country  pow- 
ers to  the  Company.  An  honorable  gentletqan. 
who  is  not  now  in  his  place,  objected  to  his  jump- 
ing near  two  thousand  miles  for  an  example ;  but 
the  southern  example  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  northern  claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the- 
southern,;.  liar,  thrpughout  the  whole  space  of 
these  two  thousand  miles;  take  your  stand  where 
you  will,  the  proceeding  is  perfectly  uniform, 
and  what,  is  done  in  one  part  will  apply  exactly 
to  the  other. 

My  second  assertion  is,  that  the  Company 
Violation  never  has  made  a  .treaty,  which  they 
oftreatiea.  [^g^g  j,ot  broken.  This  positioti  is  so 
connected  with  that  of  the  sales  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  with  the  negotiation  of  universal  dis- 
traction' in  every  part  of  India,  that  a  very  mi- 
nute detail  may  well  be  spared  on  this  point. 
[The  details  given  by  Mr.  Burke  under  this 
head  abundantly  support -his  position,  but  are 
her6  omitted,  as  -of  no  preseht  interest  to  the 
reader.]    ,  _        •  -  ^ 

My  third  assertion,  relative  to  the  abuse  made 


of  the  light  of  war  and  peace,  is,  that  ah  wiio  conod- 
there  are  none  who  have  ever  oonfid-  pJJiIivetaSl 
'ed"in  us  who  have,  not  been  utterly  ru-  "'■'"''• 
ined.  There  is  proof  more  than  enough  in  the 
condition  of  the  Mogul ;  in  the- slavery  and  indi- 
gence of  the'  Nabob  of  Oude ;,  the  exile  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Benares;  the  beggary  of  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal ;  the  undone  and  captive  condition  of  the  Ra- 
jah and  kingdom  of.Tanjore;  the  destruction  of 
the  Polygars ;  and,  lastly,  in  the-  destruction,  of 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot  himself,  who,  w4ien  his  domin- 
ions were  invaded,  was  found  entirely  destitute 
of  ti;o,ops,  pirovisions,  stores,  and  (as  he  asserts) 
money,  being -a  million  in  debt  to  tha  Compaijy,- 
^nd  four  millions  to  others ;  the  many  millions 
which  he  had  extorted  from  so  many  extirpated 
princes  imd  their  des'olafed  countries  havingj  as 
he  has  frequently  hinted,  been  expended  for  the 
ground-rent  of  his  mansion-house  in  an  alley  in 
the  suburbs  of  Madras.-  Compare  the  condition 
of 'aU  these  princes  with  the  power  and  authbrity 
of  all  the^  Mahratta  states ;  with,  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  the  Soubah  [Prince]  of  the  Dec- 
can  ;  and  tlie  mighty  strength,  the  resources,  and 
the  manly  st.ruggle  of  Hyder  Ali^  and  then'  the 
5ouse  -will  discover  the,  effects,  on  every' jpower 
in  India,  of  an  easy  confidence,  or  of  a  rooted" 
distrust  in  the  faith  of  the  Company. 

These  are'  somd  of  my  reasonSj  grounded  on 
the  abuse  of  the  external  political  trust  of  that 
body,  fpr  thinking  myself  not  only  justified,  but 
bound  tq  declare  against  those  chartered  rights 
whiohproduce  so  many  wrongs.  I  sho^ild  deem 
myself  .the  wickedesf  of  men.  if  any  -vote  of  mine 
could  contribute  to  the  CQn.tiriuanbe  of  so  great 
an  evil.       .  '  "   ' 

Now,  sir,  according  to  the  plan  I  proposed,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  the  Cjompany'^  in-  -^^^^  -^^^^ 
ternal  government,  as  it  is  exercised  internni  gov- , 
first  on  the  dependent  provinces,  and 
then  as  it  affects  those  under  the' direct  and  im- 
mediate authorityi  of  that  body.  And  here,  sir, 
before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  interior 
government,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you  upon 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  difference  which  are 
to  be  found  between  the  Vices  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  those  of  the  conquerors  who 
preceded  us  in  India,  that,  we  may  be  enabled  a 
little  the  better  to  see  oUr  way  in  an  attempt  to 
the  necessary  reformation. 

7"he  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Persians  into  India  were,  for  .  the  Enriy  imUers 
greater  part, ,  ferocious,  bloody,  arid .  °Le"d''iJi?h'S;e 
wasteful  in  the  extreme.^'.  -  OUr  en-  Engiisii. 
trance  into  the  ddminion  of  that  country  was,  as 
generally,,  with  small  cbmparative  effusion  of 
blobdj.  being  introduced  by  various  frauds  and 
delusions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  incu- 
rable, blind,  and  senseless  animoisity  which  the 
several  country  powers  bear  toward  each  other, 
rather  than  by  open,  force.  But  the  difference 
in  fa^or  of  the,  first  conquerors _ is  this :    the 


--  This  comparison  is  in  Mr.'Burke's  "finest  style, 
exhibiting-  not  only  admirable  powers  of  description, 
but  of  philosophical  observation  as  to  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity. 
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Asiatic  conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  their  fe- 
rocity, because  they  made  the  conquered  coun- 
try their  own.  They  rose  or  fell  with  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  territory  they  lived  in.  -  Fathers 
{here  deposited  the  hopes  of  their  posterity ;  and 
children  there  beheld  the.  monuments 'of  their 
fathers.  Here  their  lot  was  finally  cast ;  and  it 
is  the  natural  wish  of  all  that  their- lot  should, 
not  be  cast  in  a  bad  land.  Poverty,  sterility,, 
and  desolation  are  not  a  reoi;eating  prospect  to 
the  eye  of  man ;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
can  bear  to  grovir  old  among  the  curves  of  a 
whole  peoplci  If  their  peission  or  their  avarice 
drove  the  Tartar  hordes  to  acts  of  rapacity,  or 
tyranny,  there  was  time  enough,  even  in  the  ^ort 
life  of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  effects  of  an 
abuse  of  power  upon  the  power  itself.  If  hoards, 
were  made  by  violence  apd  tyranny,  they  were 
still  domestic  hoards;  and  domestic  profusion, 
or  the  ,rapine  of  a  more  powerful  and  prodigal 
hand,  restored  them  to  the  people.  .  With  many 
disorders,  and  with  few  political  checks  upon 
poiif  er,  nature  had  still  fair  play ;  the  sources  of 
acquisition  were  not  dried  up ;  and  therefore  the 
trade,  the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country  flourished.  Evep'avarice  and  usury 
itself  operated,  both  for  the  preservation  and  the 
employment  of  national  weath.  The  husband- 
man and  manufacturer  paid  heavy  interest,  but 
then  they  augmented  the  fiind  from  whence  they 
were  again  to  borrow.  Their  resources  ijfere' 
dearly  bought,  btit  they  were  sure ;  and  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  the  community  grew  by  the  gener- 
al eflbrt. '  '  .  - 

But,  under  the  English  government,,  all  this 
order  is  reversed^  The  Tartar  invasion  was 
mischievous,  but  it  is  our  protection  that  destroys 
India.  It  was  their  enmity,  but' it  is  our  frierid- 
ship.  Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years, 
is  as  crude  as  it  was  the  first  day.  The  natives 
scarcely  know  what  it  is 'to  see  the  gray  head 
of  an  Englishman.  Young  men  (boys  almost) 
govern  there,  without  society,  and  without  sym- 
paithy  with  the  natives.-  They  have  no  j:nore 
social  habits  with,. the  peopre  than  if  they  still 
resided  in  England,  tior,  indeed,  any  species  of 
intercourse  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  mak- 
ing a  sudden  fortune,  with  a  view  to  a  remote 
settlemeni;.  Animated  with  all  ^the  avarice  of 
age,  and  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  they  roll 
in  one  after  anothe.r,  wave  after  w^ve ;  and  there 
is  nothings  before  the  eyes  of  tine  natives  but  an 
endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds 
of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continually 
renewing  for  a  food  that  is  continually  wasting.'-" 


Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Englishman  is 
lost  forever  to  India.  With  us  are  no  retributo- 
ry  superstitions,  by  -which  a  foundation  of  charity 
compensates,  through  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the 
rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.,  With  us,  no  pride 
erects  stately  monuinents  which  repair  the  mis- 
chiefs which  pride  had -produced,  ^and  which 
adorn  a  country  but  of  its  own  spoils.  England 
has  erected  no  churches,~nd  hospitals,?'  n't?  pala- 
ces,, no  schools ;  England  ha^  built  ,no  bridges, 
made  no  high-reads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug.out 
no  reservoirs.  Every  other  oonqucfor  of  every 
other  description  harf  left  some  monument,  either 
of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we 
to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  notbing  would 
remaip  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during 
the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  orang-OH,tang  or  the  tiger. 
There  is  ,nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India 
worse  than  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at 
school;  or  that  we  see  trailing  a  pike  or  bending 
over  a  desk  at  home.  But  as  English  );outh  in 
India  dr^nk  the  intoxicating  draught  of  authority 
and  dominion  before  thei/ heads  are  able  to  bear 
it,  f  nd  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither  nature  nor 
reason  hayeany  opportunity  to  exert,  themselves 
for  remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their'  premature 
po^er.  The  consequences  vof  their  conduct, 
which  in  good  minds  (and  many  of  theirs  are 
probably  such)  might  produce  penitence  or 
amendment,  are  unable  to  pursue  the  rapidity 
of  thefr  flight.  Their  prey  ^  is  lodged  in  En- 
gland ;  and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas 
and. winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  evjery  breaking 
up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  unhearing 
ocean.  In  India,  all  the  vices  operate  by  which 
sudden  fortune, is  acquired;  in  England  areoflen 
displs^ed,  by  the  same  persons,  the -virtues  whicji 
dispense  hereditary  wealth.-  Afivedin  i„B„e„(.o 
England,  the  destoyers  of  the 'nobiliity  "n»;"sianJ- 
and  gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  the 
best  company  of  this  natipn  at  a  board  of  ele- 
gance and  hospitality.  'Here  the  manufaotiarer 
and  husbiandman  will  bless  the  just  and  punctual 
hand  .that  in  India  has  torn  the  cloth  from  the 
loom;  or  .wrested  the  scanty  portion  of  riie  and 
salt  from  the  ppasant  of  Bengal,  or  Wrung  from 
him  the -very  opium  in  which  he  forgot  his  op- 
pressions and  his  oppressor.  They  maWy  into 
your  families ;  they  enter  into  your  senate ;  they 
ease  your  estates  by  loans;  they  raise  their  value 


"  There  is  here  a  mi-xture-of  incongruous  images, 
which  is  not  common  with  Mr.  Bijrkei  The  English 
adventurer^  are  in  the  same  sentence  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  yet  birds  of  prey !  Bat,  parsing  Ijy  this, 
we  have  at  the  close  of  the*  sentence  a  fault  into 
which  Mr.  Burke  does  Very  often  fall,  that  of  running 
out  his  images  into  too  many  particulars.  "New 
flights  of  birds  of  prey"  was  a  striking  metaphor 
to  represent  the  successive  ai-rjvals  of  English  ad- 
venturers. The  extension  of  the  idea  tb  birds  of 
"passage"   was   perhaps   unfortunate,  because  it 


draws  off  the  mind  from  tbe  main  object,  to  mark 
,  the  difference  between  the  two  classes"  of  birdB. 
But  Mr.  Burl^  ^oes  much  farther.  He  introdaces 
the  image  by  speaking  of  "  an  etidless,  hopeless  pros- 
pect'' of  these  flights ;  and  then  represents  them  as 
having  "appetites'' — these  are  "continually  renew- 
ing"~the  "fodd"  of  these  "appetites"  is  next  re- 
ferred to,  and  thisibod  is  then  described  a^  "qon- 
tinually  wasting."'  By  these  details,  the  mind  is, 
drawn  off  from  the  principal  object  to  a  mere  jiio- 
ture.  Such  images  may  dazzle,  but  they  do,  hot 
illustrate  or  enforce  the  leading  thought,  which  is 
the  appropriate  object  of  fignrative  language. 

"  The  paltry  foundation'  at  Calcutta  is  scarcely 
worth  naming  as  an  exception. 
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by  demand ;  they  cherish  and  protect  your  rela- 
tions which  lie  heavy  on  your  patronage;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  kingdom  that 
does  not  feel  some  concern  and  interest  that 
makes  all  reform  of  our  Eastern  government  ap- 
pear officioDS  and  disgusting,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  most  discouraging  attempt..  In  such  an  at- 
tempt, you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return 
kindness  or  to  resent  injury.  If  you  succeed, 
you  save  those  who  can  not  so  muoh^as  give  you 
thanks.  All  these  things  show  the  difficulty,  of 
the  work  we  have  on  hand,  but  they  show  its 
necessity  too.  Our  Indian  government  is,  in  its 
best  state,  a  grievance.  It  is  neoe^ary  that  the 
(forrectives  should  be  uncommonly  vigorous,  and 
the  work  of  men  sanguine,  warnj,  an4  even  im- 
passioned in  the  c^use.  But  it  is  an  arduous 
,  thing  to  plead  against  abuses  of  a  power  which 
originates  from  your  own  country,  and  affect's 
those  whom  wc  are  used  to  consider  as  strangers. 

,  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to  modulate  thyself 
to  thjs  temper,  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  cold 
style  of  describing  actions  which  appear  to  me 
in  a  very  affecting  light,  is  equally  contrary  to 
the  justice  due  to  the  people,  and  ^o  all  genuine 
human  feelings  about  them.  I  sisk  pardon  of 
truth  and  nature  for  this  compliance ;  '  but  I 
shall  be  very  sparing  of  epithets  either  to  per- 
sons or  things.  It  has  been  said  (and,  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  them,  vritb  truth)  that  Tacitus 
and  Machiavel,  by  their  cold  way  of  relating 
enormous  crinies,  have  ih  some  sort  appeared 
not  to  disapprove  thern ;  that  they  seem  a  sort 
of  professors  of  the  art  of  tyranny,  and  that  they 
corrupt  the  minds  of  their  readers  by  not  ex- 
pressing the  detestation '  and  horror  that  natu- 
rally belong  to  horrible  and  detestable  proceed- 
ings. But  we  are  in  general,  sir,  so  little  ac^ 
quainted  with  Indian  details ;  the  insti-uments 
of  oppression  under  which  the  pieople  suffer  are 
so  hard  to  be  understood ;  and  even  the  very 
names  of  the  sufferers  are  so  uncouth  and 
strange  to  our  ears,  that  it  is  veify  difficult  for 
our  sympathy  to  fix  upon  these  objects.  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  us  have  eome  down  stairs 
from  the  committee-room  with  impressions  On 
our  minds  which  to  us  wei:e  the  inevitable  re-, 
suits  of  our  discoveries  ;,  yet,  if  we  should  ven- 
ture to  express  Ourselves  in  the  proper  language 
of  our  sentiments  to  other  gentlemen  liot  at  all 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  them,  noth- 
iflg  could  appear  more  harsh  and  dissonant,  hiore 
violent  and  unaccouiitable,  than  our  language 
and  behavior.  AH  these  circumstances  are  not, 
I  confess,  very  favorable  to  the  idea  of  our  at- 
tempting to  govern  India  at  all ;  but  there  we 
are  ;  there  we  are  placed  by  the  Sovereign  Dis- 
poser ;  and  we  must  do  thp  best  we  can  in  our 
situation.  The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor 
of  his  duty. ,    ,  ' , 

Xipon  the  plan  which  I  laid  down,  and  to  which 
I  hegf  leave  to  return,  I  was  considering  the  con- 
dtict  of  the  Company  to  those  nations  which  are 
indirectly  subject  to  their  authority.  [Mr.^Burke 
here  goes  into  very  ample  details  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  slates  and  monarphs  connected  with 


the  East  India  Company.  Some  of  these  will 
come  up  again  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  and  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  spepch  on 
the  treatment  of  thp  Begums  or  Princesses  of 
Oude-  Having  made  out  bis  case  by  the  enu- 
meration of  these  atrocities,  he  proceeds  to  his 
conclusion  as  follows :] 

As  the  Company  has  made  this  use  pf  their 
trust,  I  should  ill  ,discharge  mine  if  I  refused  to 
give  my  most  cheerful  vote  for  the  redress  of 
these  abuses,  by  putlting  the  affairs  of' so  large 
and  valuable  a  part  of  the  interests  of  this  na- 
tion, and  of  mankind,  into  some  steady  hands, 
possessing  the  confidence  and  assured  of  the 
support  of  this  House,  until  they  can  be  restored 
to  regularity,  order,  and  consistency. 

I  have  touched  the  heads  of  some  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people  and  the  abuses  of  governi 
ment,  but  I  hopi  and  trust  you'  will  give  me 
credit  when  I  faithfully  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  one  fourth  part  of  what  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  in  ,your ,  committee ;  and,  far- 
ther, I  have  full  reas6n  to  believe  that  not  one 
fourth  part  of  the  abuses  are  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  that  or  by  any  other  means-.  Pray 
consider  what  I  have  said  only  as  an  index  to 
direct  you  in  ypur  inquiries. 

If  this,  then,  sir,  has  been  the  use  made  of  the. 
trust  of  political  powers,  internal  and  commercial 
external,  given  by  you  in  the  charjer,  rSS" 
the  next  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  con-  vy-  , 
duct  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial trust.  And  here  I  Vill  make  a  fair 
OflTer :  If  it  can^be  proved  that  they  have  acted 
wisely,  prudently,  and  frugally,  as  merchants,  I 
shall  pass  by  the  whole  mass  of  their  enormities 
as  statesmen.  That  they  have  not  done  this, 
their  present  condition  is  proof  sufficient.  Their 
distresses  are  said  to  be  owing  to  their  wars. 
This  is  not  wholly  triie;  but  if  it  were,  is  not 
that  readiness  to  engage  in  war  which  distin- 
guishes them,  and  for  ,which  the,  Committee  of 
Secrecy  has  so  brSnded  "their  politics,  founded  on 
the  falsest  principles  of  mercantile  speculation  ? 

The  principle  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
is  the  first,  the  great  fdundation  of  mer- 
cantile dealing."  Have  they  ever  at-  «ierca°ti^° 
tended  'to  this  prinoijjle  ?  Nay,  for;  "'""s™"'- 
years  have  they  not  actually  authorized  in  their 
servants  a  total  indifference  as  to  the  prices  they 
were  to  pay  ? 

A  great  deal  of  strictness  in  driving  bai;ga;in6 
for  whatever  we  contract  is  another  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mercantile  policy.  Try  the  Company 
by  that  test!     Look  at  the  contracts  that  are 


'*  There  is  great  ingenuity  in  throwing  the  Srgu- 
ment  to  show  the  commercial  incompetency  and 
mismanagement  ,of  the  Company  into  this  form. 
The  idea  oS  teste  was  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
Those  selected  commend  themselves  to  the  good 
sense  of  ally  as-  indispensable  requisites  in  a  good 
merchant.  Cariosity  is. excited  as  Mri  Burke,  in 
ptating  each  test,  goes  on  to  apply  jt  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Company.  The  iiiference  is  irresistible,  they 
are  not  Jit  to  he  intrtisted  wit^'iuch  vast  commercial 
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made  for  thent.  Is  the  Ccjmpanyso  mvioh'as  a 
good  commissary  for  their  own  armies  ?  I  en- 
gage to  select  for  you,  out  of  the  innumerable 
mass  of  their  dealings,  all  cqpduoted  very  nearly 
alike,  onfe  contract -only,  the  excessive  profits  on 
■which,  during  a  short  term,  would  pay  the  WhWe 
of  their  year's  dividend.  I  shall  unjiertake  to 
show  that,  upon  two  others;  the 'inordinate  prof- 
its given,  with^  the  losses  incurred  in  order  to 
secure  those  profits,  would  pay, a  year's  divi- 
dend piore,  '':..'  .   ~  1 

It  is  a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  see 
that,  the.  clerks  do  not  divert  the  deailings^  of  the 
master  to  their  own  benefit.  It  was  the  other 
day,  only,  when  their  governpr  and  council  taxed 
the  Company's  investment  with  .a  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  as  an  indi^cenlent  to  persiiadg. 
only  seven  members  of  th^ir  Board -of  Trade, to 
give  their  honor  that  they  would  abstain  from 
such  profits  upon  that  investment  as  must  have 
violated  their  oaths-  if  they'  hsid  made  at  all ! . 
'  It  is  a  fourth  quality  of  a  merchant  to  be  ex- 
act in  his  accounts.  What  will  be  thouglit  wheii 
you  have  fully  before  you  the  mode  of  accounting 
made  use  of  in  the  treasury  of  Bongal  ?  I  hope 
you  will  have  it  soon.  '■  With  regard  to  one  of 
their  agencies,  when  it  came  to  the  material 
part,  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  on  which  a 
commission  of  fifteen  p6t  cent,  was  allovvfe(i,  to 
the  astonishment  of^  the  factory  to  whom  the. 
commodities  were  sentj  the  accountant-  general 
reports  that  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized 
to  call  for  vouchers  relative  to  this  and  other 
particulars,  because  the  agent  was  upon  his 
honori  with,  regard  to  them !  .A  new  principle 
of  account  upon  honor  seems  to  be  regtilarly 
established  in  their  dealings  and  their  treasury, 
which  in  reality  amounts .  to  an  entire,  annihila- 
tion of  the  priljciple  of  all  accounts.. 

It  is  a  ^th  property  of  a  merchant  who  does 
not  meditate  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  to  calcu- 
late his  probable  profits  upon,  the  money  he  takes 
up  to  vest  in  business.  .Did  the  Company,  when 
they  bought  goods  on  bonds  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  at  ten  and  even  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  even  ask  themselves  a  question  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  iadvantage  from  deal- 
,  ing  on  these  terms  ?  ,  '  ' 

The  last  quality  of  a' merchant  I  shall  advfert 
to  is" the  taking  care  -to  be  properly  prepared,  in 
cash  or  goods,  in  ,the  ordinary  course  of  pale,  for 
the  bills  which  are  drawn  on  them.  Now lask 
whether  they- -.have  ever  calculated  ^the  clear 
produoeof  any  given  sales,  to  makKthem  tally 
with  the  four  milliqns  ol- bills  which  are  come 
and  coming  upon  them,  so  as.  at  the  proper  peri- 
ods to  enable  the  one  to  liquidate  tho  other  ? 
No,  they  iiave  not.  -,  They  are  now  obliged  fo 
borrow  money  of  their  own  servants  to  purojiase 
their  investrnent.  .The  -servants  stipulate  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  advarto?  if  their 
bills  should  not  be  paid  at  "the  time  when  Uiey 
become  dije;  and  the  value  of  the  rupee'  on 
,whi6h  they  charge  this^ntefrest  is  taken  at  two 
shillings. and  a  penriy^"  Has  the, Company  eyer 
troubled  themselves   to  inquire  whether  their 
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sales  can  bear  the  payment  of  that  interest,  and 
at  that  rate  of  exchange  ?  Have  they  once  con- 
sidered the  dilemma  in  which  they  are  placed^ 
the  ruin  of  their  credit  in  the  East  Indies  if  they 
refuse  the  bills — theruin'of J;heir  credit  and  ex- 
istence in  Shgland  if  they  accept  them  ? ,  .In- 
deed, no  trace  of  equitable  government  is  found 
in  their  politics;'  riot  one  trace- of  commeroiaj 
principle,  in,  their  mercantije  ,dealhig ;  and,  hence 
is  the  deepest  and  matures!  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, demanded,  and  the  iest  resources  of  this 
kingdom  must  be  strained  to  restore  them ;  that 
is,  to  restore  the  countries  destroyed  by- the  mis- 
oonduot  of  the  Company,  and  to  restore  the  Com- 
pany itself,  ruined  by  thS'  consequences  of  theif 
plahs  for  destroying  'what-  they  Xyere  bound  to 
preserve.    .  /  .      .  ^  . 

(3.)  I  required,  if  yoii  remfe^b~er,  at  my  out- 
set, a  gjoof  that  thesC-abuses  were  ha-,'Theiibii«i 
hitual ;  but  surely  this  is  not  necessary  ''»i>''"«i; 
for  me  to  consider .  as  a  separate  head,  because 
I  trust  I  have  made  it  ^videht  beyond,  a  doulJt, 
in  considering  the  abuses  themselves,  that  they 
are  regular,  permanent,'and  systematical. 

(4.) .  I  now  come  to  my  last  condition,  without 
whiohj  for  on?,  I,  will  never  readily  lend  Andinon. 
my  hand  to  the  destruction  of  any  estab-  "'"'■ 
lished  governraentj,  which  is,  that  in  its  present 
state  the  government  of  tfie  East  Ii^dia  Com- 
,pany  is  absolutely  incorrigible. 

Of  this  great  truth  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  after  all  that  has  appeared  in  this  House. 
It  is  so  very  clear,  that  I  must  consider  the  .leav- 
ing any  power  in  their  hs.nds,  and  the  determined 
resolution  ,to^  continue  an'd  -countenance  ever^ 
mode  and  every  degree  of  peovilation,  oppression, 
and  tyranny, 'to  be  one  and  the  same  thing-  I 
look  upon  that  bjjdy  incorrigible,  from  the  Idlest 
consideration  both  of  their  uniform  conduct,  and 
their  present  rOal  and  virtual  constitution. 

.  If  they  had  not  constantly  b6en.apprised.of  all 
the  enormities  <iommitted.iri  India  under  ^  Tte  ab™. 
then-  authority;  if  this  state  ypf  things  KfT 
had  been^as  much  a  discovery.to  them  iire'"^-  . 
as  it  was  to  many  of  us,  we  mighnflatter  our- 
selves that  the  deteptiqn  of  the  abnses.would  lead 
to  their  reformation.  I  will  go.  farther:  if  the 
court  of  directors  had  not  uniformly  condemned 
every  act  whicjh.this  House  Or  any  pf  its  commit- 
tees had  condemned,;  4f'the  language  in  which 
-they. expressed  tjiejr'disapprobation  against  enor-. 
mities  and  their  ?,uthors  had  not  been  much  more 
vehement  and  indignant  than  any  ever  used  in 
this  House,  I  should  entertain  some  hopes.  If 
they  had  not,  on  the  other  hand,  as  uniformly 
comm^nded'all  their  servants  who  had  done  their 
duty  and  obeyed  tbCir  orders,'  as  they  hajd  heavily 
censured  those  wjio  rebelleS,  I  might  say  these 
people  have  been  in  error,  and  when  they^aro 
sensible  of  it  they  willmerid.  But  when  I  reflect 
on  the  uniformity  of  their  support  to  the  objects 
of  their  uniform,censure,  and  the  state, of  insig- 
nificance and. disgrace  to  which  all  of  those  have 
been  reduced  whom  they  approved,  and  that  ?ven 
utter  ruin  and  premature  death  have  been  among 
the  fruits  of  their.favor,  I'miisfbe  colivinced  that. 
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in  this  cas&,as  in  all  others,  hypocrisy  is  the  only 
vice  that  never  can  be  cured. 

Attend,  I  pray  you,  to  the  situation  and  pros- 
perity of  Benfield,'^  Hastings,  and  others  of  that 
sort.  The  last  of  these  had  been  treated  by  the 
Company  -with  an  asperity  of  reprehension  that 
has  no  parallel.  They  lament  "  that  the  pow- 
er of  disposing  of  then:  property  for  perpetuity 
should  fall  into  such  hands."  Yet  for  fourteen 
years,  with  little  interruption;  he  has  governed 
all  their  affairs;  of  every  description,  vfith  an  ab- 
solute sway.  He  has  had  himself  the  means  of 
heaping  up  immense  wealth ;  and  during  that 
whole  period,  the  fortunes  of  hundreds  have  de- 
pended on  his  smiles  and  frowns.  JHe  himself 
tells  you  he  is  encumbered  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  young  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  the  best 
families  in  England,  all  of  whom  aim  at  return- 
ing with  vast  fortunes  to  Europe  in  the  pritpe  Of 
life.  He  has,  then,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  your 
children  as  his  hostages  for  your  good  behavior  j'^ 
and  loaded  for  years,  as  he  has  been,  with  the 
execrations  of  the  natives,  with  the  censures  of 
the  court  of  Directors,  and  struck  and  blasted 
with  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  he  still  main- 
tains the  most  despotic  power  ever  known  in 
India.  He  domineers  with  an  overbearing  sway 
in  the  assemblies  ofhis  pretended  masters ;  and 
it  is  thought  in  a  degree  rash  to  venture  to  name 
his  offenses  in  this  House,  even  as  grounds  of  a 
legislative  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  met  with  the  applauses  of  the  Direct- 
ors. Colonel  Monson,  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
had  his  days  shortened  by  the  applauses,  desti- 
tute of  the  support  of  the  Company.  General 
Clavering,  whose  panegyric  was  made  in  every 
dispatch  from  England,  whose  hearse  was  be- 
dewed with  the  tears  and  hung  round  with,  the 
eulogies  of  the  court  of  Directors,  burst  an-honest 
and  indignant^  heart  at  the  treachery  of  those 
who  ruined  him  by  their  praises.  -Uncommon 
patience  and  temper  supported  Mr.  Francis  a 
while  longer  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
commendation  of  the  court  of  Directors.  His 
health,  however,  gave  way  at  length,  and  in 
utter  despair  he  returned  to  Europe.  At  his  re- 
turn the  doors  of  the  India  House  were  shut  to 
this  man,  who  had  been  the  object  of  their  con- 
stant admiration.  He  has  indeed  escaped  with 
life,  but  he  has  forfeited  all  expectation  of  credit, 
consequence,  party,  and  following.   He  may  well 


"  The  reader  will  enBer  fally  into  the  character 
of  Panl  Benfield  when  he  comes  to  the  speech  on 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts.  He  was  originally  a 
servant  of  the  Company  in  a  low  situation,  with  an 
income  -of  only  a  few  handred  ponnds  a  year.  He 
afterward  became  a  banker  at  Madras,  and  so  in- 
gratiated hiinself  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  as  to  ob- 
tain at  last  the  complete  control  of  his  actions,  and 
to  ran  up  pretended  debts  against  him  to  the  amount 
of  millions. 

"Mr;  Borke  here'  refers  to  the  writers  in  the 
East  India  Company,  who  belonged  generally  to 
some  of 'the  beat  families  in  England/  and  who  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  governor  general. 
X 


say,  "  M»  nemo  ministro  fur  erit,  atqne  ideo  nuUi 
comes  exeo.""  This  man,  whose  deep  reach  of 
thought,  whose  large  legislative  conceptions,  and 
whose  grand  plans  of  iDplicy  make  the  most  shin- 
ing part  of  our,  reports,  from  whence  we  have 
all  learned  our  lessons,  if  we  have  learned  any 
good  ones  j  this  man;  from  whose  materials  those 
gentlemen  who  have  least  acknowledged  it  have 
yet  spoken,  as  from  a  brief;  this  man,  driven 
from  his  employment,  discountenanced  by  the  • 
Directors,  has  had  no  other  reward  and  no  other 
distinction  but  that  inward  "sunshine  of  the 
soul"  which  a  good  conscience  can  always  be- 
stow upon  itself.  He  has  not  yet  had'  so  much 
as  a  good  word,  but  from  a  person  too  insignifi- 
cant to,  make  any  other  return  for  the  means  with 
which  he  has  been  furnished  for  performing  his 
shajre  of  a  duty  which  is  equally  urgent  on  us  all.'* 

Add  to  this,  that  from  the  highest  in  place  to 
the  lowest,  every  British  subject  who,  in  obedi- 
enee  to  the  Company's  orders,  has  been  active 
in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  has  been  ruined. 
They  have  bfeen  drivcin  from  India;  When  they 
made  their  appearance  at  home,  they  were  not 
heard ;  when  they  attempted  to  return,  they  were 
stopped.  No  artifice  of  fraud,  no  violence  of 
power,  has  been  omitted  to  destroy  them  in  char- 
acter as  well  as  in  fortune. 

WorsCj  far  worse,  has  been,  the  fate  of  the 
poor  creatures,  the ,  natives  of  India,  whom  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Company  has  betrayed  into  com- 
plaint of  oppression  dnd  discovery  of  peculation. 
The  first  women  in  Bengal,  the  Ranny  [Princess] 
of  Rajeshahi,  the  Ranny  of  Burdwan,  the  Ranny 
of  Amboa,  by  their  weak  and  thoughtless  trust 
in  the  Company's  honor  and  protection,  are  ut- 
terly ruined.  The  first  of  these  women,  a  per- 
son of  princely  rank  and  once  of  correspondent 
fortune,  who,  paid  above  two  hundred  thousand  a 
year  quit-rent  to  the  state,rls,  according  to  very 
credible  information,  so  completely  beggared  a^ 
to  stand  in  need  of  the  relief  of  alms.  Ma- 
homed Reza  Khan,, the  second  Mussulman  in 
Bengal,  for  having  been  distinguished  by  the  ill- 
omened  honor  of  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  court  of  Directors,  was,  without  the  pre- 
tense of  any  inquiry  whatsoever  into  his  con- 
duct, stripped  of  all  his  employhients,  and  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  condition.  His  ancient  rival 
for  power,  tlje  Rajah  Nuneomar,  was,  by  an  in- 
sult on  every  thing  which  India  holds  respect- 
able and  sacred,  hanged  in  the  face  of  all  his  na- 
tion by  the  judges  you  sent  tb  protect  that  peo- 
ple ;  hanged  for  a  pretended  crime,  upon  an  ex 
post  facto  British  act  of  Patliament,  in  the  midst 
ofhis  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings.  The  ac- 
cuser they  saw  hanged.'  The  culprit,  ■without 
acquittal  or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  the  ground  of 
that  murder — a  murder  not  of  Nuneomar  only, 


"  No  one  shall  plunder  throngh  my  instrument 
alifcy,  and  therefore  I  go  out  as  the  companion  of  no 
one.  ^ '  1      ■ 

's  Did  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  delivered  this  glowing 
eulogy  on  Sir  Philip  Francis,  suspect  that  he  was 
the  man  on  whom  he  had  previously  bestowed  his 
praises  under  the  name  o{  Junius  1 
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but  of  all  living  testimony,  and  even  of  evidence 
yet  unborn.  From  that  time  not  a  complaint  has 
been  heard  from  the  natives  against  their  gov- 
ernors. .  All  the  grievances  df  India  have  found 
a  complete  remedy .'' 

Men  will  not  look  to  acts  of  Parlianient,  to 
regulations,  to  declarations,  to  votes,  and  resolu- 
tions. No,  they  are  not  such  fools.  They  will  ask. 
What  is  the  road  to  power,  credit,  wealth,  and 
honors  ?  They  will  ask,  What  conduct  ends  in 
neglect,  disgrace,  poverty;  exile,  prison,  and  the 
gibbet  ?  These  will  teach  them  the  course  which 
they  are  to  follow.  It  is  your  distribution  of  these 
that  will  give  the  character  and  tone  to  your 
government.    All  the  rest  is  miserable  grimace. 

When  I  accuse  the  -court  of  Directors  of  this' 
Ajiartoftiie  habitual  treachery  in  the  use  of  re- 
conceraedln''  ^Bxi  and  punishment,  I  do  not  mean 
these  abuses,  to  include  all  the  individuals  in  ttiat 
court.  There  have  been,  sir,  very  frequently, 
men  of  the  greatest  integrity  and  virtue  among 
them,  and  the  contrariety  in  the  declarations  and 
conduct  of  that  court  has  arisen,  I  take  it,  from 
this  :  that  the  honest  Directors  have,  by  the  force 
of  matter  of  fact  on  the  records,  carried  the  rep- 
robation of  the  evil  measures  of  the  servants  in 
India.  This  could  ^ot  be  prevented  while  these 
records  stared  thern  ip  the  face ;  -nor  were  the 
delinquents,  either  here  or  there,  very  solicitous 
about  their  reputation,  as  long  as  they  were  able 
to  secure  their  power.  The  agreement  of  their 
partisans  to  censure  them,  bluntfed  for  a  while 
the  edge  of  a  severe  prpoeeding.  It  obtained 
for  them  a  character  of  impartiality,  which  en- 
abled them  to  recommend,  with  some  sort  of 
grace,  what  will  always  carry  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance, those  treacherous  expedients  called 
moderate  measures.  While  these  were  under 
discussion,  new  matter  of  complaint  Came  over,' 
which  seemed  to  antiquate  the  first.  The  same 
circle  was  here  trod  round  onee  more  ;  and  thus, 
through  years,  they  proceeded  in  a  Compromise 
of  censure  for  punishment,  until,  by  shame  and 
despair,  one  after  another,  almost  every  man 
who  preferred  his  duty  fo  the  Company  to  the 


^^  The  case  was  this.  Nuncomar  was  a  Hindoo 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  acoased  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
oonncil  at  Calcutta  (falsely,  it  is  now  beUeved)  of 
patting  up  offices  for  sale,  and  receiving  bribes. 
While  the  matter,  was  in  progress,  Nuncomar  was 
himself  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  forged  a  bond 
five  years  before;  and  though  his  accuser  was  a 
native,  no  one  doubts  that  'Mr.  Hastings  caused  the 
accusation  to  be  made.  Forgery  isa  very  common 
ofPense  among  the  Hindoos,  and  was  punished  but 
slightly  by  their  laws.  Bat  Mr.  Hastings  had  Nun- 
comar prosecuted  in  an  English  court  at  Calcutta, 
and  thus  made  him  amenable  to  English  laws,  under 
which  the  crime  is  punished  with  deat^.  Nunco- 
mar w^s  condemned  and  actually  execated  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  native  population' of  Calcutta,  who 
looked  on  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Never 
was  there  a  more  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  The  En- 
glish law  respeci;ihg  forgery  wa»  n6t  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  natives  of  India  i  they  knew  nothing 
of  it  I  and  the  whole  pi-oceeding  was  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  deliberate  murder  under  the  forms  of  law. 


interest  of  their  servants,  has  been  driven  from 
that  court. 

This,  sir,  has  been  their  conduct ;  and  it  has 
been  the  result  ofthe  alteration  which 
was  insensibly  made  in  their  constitu-  coStftuti"n<,f 
tion.  The  change  was  made  insen-  ""<=<""?»")' 
sibly,  but  it  is  now  strong  and  adult,  and  as  pub- 
lic arid  declared  as  it  is  fixed  beyond  all  power 
of  reformation  j  so  that  there  is  none  who  bears 
tne  that  is  not  as  certain, as  I  am  that  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  un- 
derstood, has  no  existence.  The  question  is;notj 
what  injury  you  may  do  to  the  proprietors  of 
India  .stock,  for  there  are  no  such  men  to  be 
injured.  If  the  active,  ruling  part  of  the  Com- 
papy,  wbo  form  the  genera!  court,  who  fill  the 
offices,  and  direct  the  measures  (the  rest  tell  for 
nothing),  were  -persons  who  held  their  stock  as  a 
means  of  their  subastence ;  who,  in  the  part  they 
took,  v^ere  only  concerned  in  the  government  of 
India  for  the  rise  or  fall  of  their  dividend,  it  would 
beind'eed  a  defective  plan  of  policy.  The  inter- 
est ofthe  people  who  are  governed  by  them  would 
not  be  their  primary  object — perhaps  a  very  small 
part  of  their  consideration  at  all ;  but  then  they 
mighf  well  be  depended  on,  and  perhaps  more 
than  persons  in  other  respects  preferable,,  for  pre- 
venting the  peculation^  of  their  servants  to  their 
own  prejudice.  Such  a  body  would  not  easily 
have  left  their  trade  as  a  spoil  to  the  avarice  of 
those  who  received  their  wages.  '  But  now  things 
are  totally  reversed.  The  stock  is  of  no  value, 
whether  it  be  tbe  qualification  of  a  Director  or 
Proprietory  and  it  is  impossible  that'it  should. 
A  Direetor'si  qualification  may  be  worth  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  in- 
terest, at  eight  per  cent.,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  year.  Of  what  value  is  that, 
whether  it  'rise  to  ten,  er  fall  to  six,  or  to  fiothingi 
to  him  whose  son,  before  he  is  in  Bengal  two 
months,  and  before  he  descends  the  step^  of  the 
council  chamber,  sells  the  grant  of  a  single  con- 
tract for  forty  thousand  pounds  ?  Accordingly, 
the  stock  is  bought  up  in  qualifications..  The 
Vote  is  not  to  protect  the  stock,  but  the  stock  is 
bought  to  acquire  the  vote ;  and  the  end  of  the 
vote  is  to  cover  and  support,  against  justice, 
some  man  of  power  who  has  made  an  obnoxious 
fortune  in  India,  or  to  maintain  in  power  those 
who  are  actually  employing  it  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  a  fortune,  and  to  avail  themselves  in  re- 
turn of  his  patronage,  that  he  may  shower  the 
spoils  of  the  East,  "  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'"" 
on  them,  their  families,  and  dependents;  so  that 
all  the  relations  of  the  Company  are  not  only 
changed,  but  inverted.  The  servants  in  India 
are  not  appointed  by  the  Directors,  bat  tlie  Di- 
rectors are  chosen  by  them.  The  trade  is  car- 
ried'on  with  their  capitals.  To  them  the  rev- 
enues of  the  country  are  mortgaged.  The  seat  of 
the  supreme  power  is  in  Calcutta.  The  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than  a  ^change 
for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet  in, 

ao  "  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 
Milton's  Par.  Losiiii.,  4. 
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to  take  care  of  their  affairs  and  support  their  in- 
terests ;  and  this  so  avowedly,,  that  we  see  the 
known  agents  of  the  delinquent  servants  mar- 
shaling and  disciplining  their  forces,  and  the 
prime  spokesmen  in  all  their  assemblies. 

Every  thing,  has  followed  in  this  order,  and  ao- 
_  .       ,       cording  to  the  natural  train  of  events. 

Facta  confirm-    ,       .11  i   i  t        ti  ■  . 

ins  these  state-  1  Will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
"°°  incorrigible  condition  of  the  Company 

by  stating  to  you  a  few  facts  that  will  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  obstinacy  of  that  corporation,  and  of 
their  strength  too,  in  resisting  the  reformation  of 
their  servants.  By  these  facts  you  will  be  ena- 
bled to  discover  the  sole  grounds  upon  wiiich 
they  are  tenacious  of  their  charter.  It  is  nOw 
niore  than  two  years  that,  upon  account  of  the 
gross  abuses  and  ruinous  situation  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  (which  occasioned  the  cry  of  the 
whole  world  long  before  it  was  taken  up  here), 
that  we  instituted  two  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  mismanagements  by  which  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  had  Been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
rain.  These  inquiries  had  been  pursued  with 
unremitting  diligence;  and  a  great  body  of  facts 
was  collected  and  printed  for  general  informa- 
tion. In  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  although 
the  committees  consisted  of  very  different  de- 
scriptions, they  were  unanimous..  They  joined 
in  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcing  the  responsibility  upon  two 
men,^'  whom  this  House,  in  conseqtienoe  of  these 
reports,  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Direct- 
ors to  remove  from  their-  stations,  and  recall  to 
Great  Britain,  '^because  they  had  adedin  a  man- 
ner repugnant  to  the  hoTior  and  policy  of  this  na- 
tion, and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  In- 
dia, and  enormous  expenses  on  J.he  East  India 
Company.''^ 

Here  was  no  attempt  on  the  charter.  Here 
The  Company  ^^^  uo  qucstion  of  their  privileges. 
forbade  theDi-  Xo  vindicate  their  own  honor,  to  sup- 

rectora  to  carry  .  .  „ 

out  the  lesoiu-  port  their  own  mterests,  to  enforce 
-  obedience  to  their  own  orders — these 
were  the  sole  object  of  the  itionitory  resolution 
of  this  Hduse.  But  as  soon  as  the  General  Court 
could  assemble,  they  assembled  to  demonstrate 
■who  they  really  were.  Regardless  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  they  ordered  the  Direct- 
ors not  to  carry  into  effect  any  resolution  they 
might  come  to  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Hornby.  The  Directors,  still  retaining 
some  shadow  pf  respect  to  this  House,  instituted 
■an  inquiry  themselves,  virhich  lasted  Jrom  June 
to  October;  and,  after  an  attentive  perusal  and, 
full  consideration  of  papers,  resolved  to  t^ke 
steps  for  removing  the  persons  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  our  resolution,  but  not  without  a 
violent  struggle  against  evidence.  Seven  Di- 
rectors went  so  far  as  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  vote  of  their  'court.  Upon  this  the  General 
Court  takes  the  alarm  ;  it  reassembles ;  it  orders 
the  Directors  to  rescind  tlieir  resolution,  that  is,, 
not  to  ree9.ll  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby,  and 


"'  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor  General,  and  Mr. 
Hornby,  President  of  Bombay. 


to  despise  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Without  so  much  as  the  pretense  of 
looking  into  a  single  paper,  without  the  formal- 
ity of  inquiry,  they  superseded  all  the  labors  of 
their  own  Directors  and  of  this  House. 
■  It, will  naturally  occur  to  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  they  should  not  attempt. some  sort  of 
examination  into  .facts  as  a  color  for  their  resist- 
ance to  a  public  authority,  proceeding  so  very 
deliberately,  and  exerted,  apparently  at  least,  in 
favor  of  their  own.  The  answer,  and  the  only 
answer  which  can  be  given,  iSj  that  they  were 
afraid  that  their  true  relations  should  he  mistak- 
en. They  were  afraid  that  their  ^patrons  and 
masters  in  India  should  attribute  their  support 
of  them  to  ah  opinion  of  their  cause,  £ind  nqt  to  an 
attachment  to  their  power.  They  were  afraid  it 
should  be  suspected  that  they  did  not  mean  blind- 
ly to  support  them  in  the  use  they  made  of  that 
power.  They  determined  to  show  that  they,  at 
least,  were  set  against  reformation ;  that  they 
were  firmly  resolved  to  faring  the  territories,  the 
trade;  and  the  stock  of  the  Company  to  ruin, 
rather  than  be,  wanting  in  fidelity  to  their  nom- 
inal servants  and  real  masters. in  the  ways  thSy 
took  Jo  their  private  fortunes.  ' 

'  Even  since  the  beginning  of  ■this  session,  the 
same  act  of  audacity  was  repeated,  with  the 
same  circumstances  of  contempt  of  air  the  deco- 
rum of  inquiry  on  their  part,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House.  They  again  made  it  a 
request  to  their  favorite  [Mr.  Hastings]  and  your 
culprit  to  keep  his  post,  and  thanked  and  applaud- 
ed him,  without- calling  for  a  paper  which  ooujd 
afford  light  into  thetnerit  or  demerit  of  the  trans- 
action, and  without  giving  themselves  a  moment's 
time  to, consider,  or  even  to  understand,  the  arti- 
cles of 'the  Mahratta  peace.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  a  lon^  time  there  was  ,a  Struggle,  a  faint  one 
indeed,  between  the  Company  and  their  servants ; 
but  it  is  a  struggle  no  logger.  For  some  time 
the  superiority  has  been  4ecided.  The  interests 
abroad. are  become  the  settled  preponderating 
weight  both  in  the  court  of  Proprietors  and  the 
court  of  Directors.  Even  the  attempt  you  have 
made  to  inquire  into  their  practices  and  to  re- 
form abuses  has  raised  and  piqued  them  to  a  far 
more  regular  and  steady  support.  The  Com- 
pany has  made  a  common  cause  and  identified 
themselves  with  the  destroyers  of  India.  They 
have  taken  on  themselves  all  that  mass  of  enor- 
mity ;  they  are  supporting  what  you  have  repro- 
bated ;  those  you  condemn  they  applaud  ;  those 
you  order  home  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  they 
request  to  stay,  and  thereby  encourage  to  pro- 
ceed Jn  their  practices.  TJius  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  trmmph,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives^ of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  de- 
feated. 

I  therefore  conclude,  what  you  all  conclude, 
that  this  body,  being  totally  perverted  from  the 
purposes' of  its  institution,  is  utterly"  incorrigible ; 
an4  beoaiise  they  are  incorrigible,  both  in  con- 
duct and  constitution,  power  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  just  on  the  same  principles 
on  which  have  been  made  all  the  just  changes 
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and  revolutions  of  government  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  to  the  general 
Scheme  o  p™oiple  of  the  plan  which  is  set  np 
poBed'to°fir.  against  that  of  my  right  honorable 
Foi'.hiu,  f|.jg^j  jj  j^5  to  re-commit  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  court  of  Directors.  Tlio.9e 
who  would  commit  the  reformation  of  India  to 
the  destroyers  of  it,  are  the  enemjes  to  that  ref- 
ormation. They  would  make  a  distinction,  be^ 
tween  Directors  and  Proprietors,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  ^l^ngs,  does  not,  can  not  exist. 
But  a  right  honorable  gentleman  says  he  would 
keep  the  present ,  government  of  India  in .  the 
court  of  Directors,  and  would,  to  curb  them, 
provide  salutary  regulations.  Wonderful !  That 
is,  he  would  appoint  the  old  offenders  to  correct 
the  old  offenses,  and  he  would  render  the  vicious 
and  the  foolish  wise  and  virtuous  by  salutary 
regulations!  He  vvould  appoiiit  the  wolf  as 
guardian  of  the  sheep;  but  he  has  invented  a 
curious  muzzle,  by  which  this  protecting  wolf 
shall  not  be  able  to  open  his  jaws  above  an  inch 
or  two  at  the  utmost.  Thus  his  woik  is  finish- 
ed. But  I  tell  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
that  controlled  depravity  is  not  innocence,  and 
that  it  is  not  t^e'labof  of  delinquency  in  chains 
that  will  correct  abuses.  Will  these  gentlemen 
of  the  direction  animadvert  on  the  partners  of 
their  own  guilt?  Never  did  a  serious  plan  of 
amending  of  aUy  old  tyrannical  establi^ment 
propose  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  abases 
as  the'reformers  of  them.  If  the  undone  peoJ)le 
of  India  see  their  old  oppressors  in  confirmed 
power,  even  by  the  reformation,  .they  will  expect 
nothing  but  what  they  will  certainly  feel-^a  con- 
tinuance, or  rather  an  aggravation,  of  all  their 
former  sufferings.  They  look  to .  the  seat  of 
power,  and  to  the  persons  who  fill  it ;  and  they 
despise  those  gentlemen's  regulations  as  much 
as  the  gentlemen  do  who  talk  of  them. 

But  there  is'  a  cure  for  every  thing.  Take 
away,  say  they,  the  court  of  Proprietors,  and  the 
court  of  Directors  will  do  (heir  duty.  Yes,  as 
they  have  done  it  hitherto !  That  the  evils  in 
India  have  solely  ariScin  from  the'  court  of  Pro- 
prietors, is  grossly  false;  In  many  of  them,  the 
Directors  were  heartily  concurring ;  in  most  of 
them,  they  were  encouraging,  and  sometimes 
commanding ;  in  all,  they  were  conniving. 

But  who  are  to  choose  this  well-regplated 
and  reform^ns  cpurt  of  Directors?  Why,  the 
very  proprietors  who  are  excluded  from  all  man- 
agement for  the  abuse  of  their  power.  They 
will  choose,  undoubtedly,  out  of  themselves,  men 
like  themselves;  and  those  who  are  mast  for- 
ward in  resisting  your  authority,  those  who  are 
most  engaged  in  faction  or  interest  with  the  de- 
linquents Abroad,  will  be  tlje  objects  of  their 
selection.  But  gentlemen  say  that  when  this 
choice  is  made  the  Proprietors  are  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measures  of  the  Dirfectors,  while 
those  Directors  are  busy  in  the  control  of  their 
common  patrons  and  masters  in  India.  No,  in- 
deed, I  believe  -they  will  'not  desire  to  inte^'fere. 
They  will  choose  those  vvhom  they  know  may 


be  trusted,  safely  trusted^  to  act  in  strict  con- 
formity to  their  common  principles,  manners, 
measures,  interests,  and  connections.  They  will- 
want  neither  monitor  nor  control.  It  is  not  easy 
tb  chdose  men  to  act  in  conformity  to  a  public 
interest  against  their  private,  but  a  sure  depend- 
ence -may  be  had  -on  those  who  are  chosen  to 
forward  their  private  interest  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  But  if  the  Directors  should  slip,  and 
deviate  ijito  rectitude,  the  punishment  is  .in  -the 
hands  of^the  General  Court,, and  it  will  surely 
be  remembered  to  them  at  their  next  election.. 

If  the  government  of  India  wants  no  reforma- 
tion, bat  gentlemen  are  amusing  thenaselves  with 
a  theory,  conceiving  a  more  democratic  or  aris- 
tocratic mode  of  government  for  these  depend- 
encies, or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute  only  about  pat- 
ronage, the  dispute  is  with  me  of  so  little  con- 
oern,  that  I  should  not  take  the  pains  to  utter  an 
affirmative  or  negative  to  any  proposition  in  it. 
If  it- be  only  for  a  theoretical  amusement  that 
they  are  to  propose  a  bill,  the  thing  is  at  best 
frivolous  and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  Compa- 
ny's government  is  not  only  full  of  abuse,  but  is 
one  of' the  most  corrupt  and  destructive  tyran- 
nies that  probably  ever  existed  in  the  world  (as 
I  am  sure  it  is),  what  a  cruel  mockery  would  it 
be  in  me,  ana  in  those  who  think  like  me,  to  pro- 
pose this  kind  of  remedy  for  this  kind  of  evil ! 

n.  I  now  come  to  the  second  objeetion :  That 
this  bill  will  increase  the  influence  of  tne  second 
Crown'.  An  honorable  gentleman  has  "'««'«>"■ 
demanded  of  me  wheth^  I  was  in  earnest  when 
I  proposed  to  this  House  a  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  that  influence.?'  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  much, 
very  much  in  earnest.  My  hearti  was  deeply 
Concerned  in  it,  ^d  I  hope  the  public  has  not 
lost  the  effect  of  It.  How  far  my  judgment  was 
right  for  what  concerned  personal  favor  and 
consequence  to  myself,  J  shall  not  presume  to  , 
determine,  nor  is  its  effect  upon  me  of  any  mo- 
ment.  But  as  to  this  bill,  whether  it  increases 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  or  not,  is  a  question 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask.  If  I  am  not  able 
to  correct  a  system  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
that  goes  to  the  utter  ruin  of  thirty  milliohs  of 
my  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-subjects,  but  by 
some  increase  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,^I 
am  ready  here  to  declare  that  I,  who  have  been 
active  to  reduce  it,  shall  be  at  least  as  active 
an4  strenuous  to  restore  it  again.  I  am  no  lover 
of  names ;  I  contend  for  the  substance  of  good 
and  protecting  government,  let  it  come  from 
WhaJ  quarter  it  will. 

But  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
expedient.  Much,  very  much  the  eon-  Koj,a,„c» 
trary.    I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  tb«tBiebm 

1      >,  ....  ..  -   . Will increaee 

the  Orown  will  by  no  means  4id  a  ret-  the  loSuejico 
ormation  of  this  kind,  which  can  nei-  '"'" 
ther  be  originated  nor  supported  but  by  the  un- 
corrupt  pijblio  virtue  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England.  Let  it  onoe  get  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration,  and  to  mS  all 


''  Referring  to  Mr.  Barke's  plan  Of  economical 
reform. 
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hopes  of  reformation  are  gone.  I  am  far  from 
knowing  or  believing  that  this  bill  -will  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Crown.  We  all  know'  that 
the  Crown  has  ever  had  some  influence  in  the 
court  of  Directors,  and  that  it  has  been  extreme-: 
ly  increased  by  the  acts  of  1773  and  1780.  The 
gentlemen  (Mr.  Dundas,  &o.)  who,  as  part  of 
their  reformation,  propose  "  a  more  active  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  Crown,"  which  is  to  put 
the  ■  Directors  under  a  Secretary  of  State  spe- 
cially named  for  that  purpose,,  must  know  that 
their  project  *ill  increase  it  farther.  But  that 
old  infiaetice  has  had,  and  the  new  will  have, 
incurable  inconveniences,  which  can  not  happen 
under  the  parliamentary  establishnftent  proposed 
in  this  bill.  An  honorable  gentleman  (Grovernor 
Johnstone)  not  now  ih  his  place,  but  wh?  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  India  Company,  and  byno 
means  a  friend -to  this  bill,  has  told  you  that  a 
ministerial  influence  has  always  been  predomj-- 
nant  in  that  body  j  and  that  to  make  the  Direct- 
ors pliant  to  their  purposes,  ministers  ggnerally 
caused  pbrsons  meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen 
Directors.  According  to  his  idea,  to  secure  sub- 
serviency they  submitted  the  Company's  affairs 
to  the  direction  of  incapacity.  This  was  to  ruin 
the  Company  in  order  to  govern  it.  This  was 
certainly  influence  in  the  very  worst  form  in 
which  it  could  apJDCar.  At  best  it  was  clandes- 
tine and  irresponsible.  Whether  -this  was  done 
so  much  upon  system  as  that  gentleman  suppos- 
es, I  greatly  doubt.  .But  siach^  in  effect,  the  op- 
eration of  government  on  that  court  unquestion- 
ably was,  and  such,  under  a  similar  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  forever.  Ministers  must  be, whol- 
ly removed  from  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  or  they  will  have  an  influence  in  its  pat- 
ronage. The  thing  is  inevitable'.  Their  scheme 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  "with  a  more  vig- 
orous control,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repeti- 
tion, of  the  measure  which  we  know  by  experi- 
ence will  not  do.  Since  the  year  1773  and  the 
year  1780,- the  Company  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofBce,  and  we 
had  then  three  Secretaries  of  State.  If  more 
than  this  is  done,  then  they  annihilate  the  direc- 
tion which  they  pretend  to  support,  and  they 
augment  the. influence  of  the,*Crown,  of  ■w'hose 
growth  they  affect  so  great  a  horror.  But,  in 
truth,  this  scheme  of  reconciling  a  direction  real- 
ly and  truly  deliberative,  with  an  office  really 
and  substantially  controlling,  is  a  sort  of  machin- 
ery that  can  be  kept  in  order  but  a  very  short 
time.  Either  the  Directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerks,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them, 
often  through  design,  often  through  neglect.  If 
both  should  aflect  activity,  collisiori,'proorastina- 
tlon,  delayi  and,  in  the  eqd,  utter  confusion,  must 
ensue. 

Bat,  sir,  there  is  one  kind^of  influence  far 
-A  worse  kind  greater  than  that  of  the  nomination  to 
ofinnuence.  ofgoe;  Thls,  gentlemen  in  opposition 
have  totally  overlooked,  although  it  now  exists 
in  its  ftdl  vigor;  and  it  will  do  so,  upon  their 
scheme,  in  at  least  as  much  force  as  it  does  now. 


That  influence  this  bill  outs  up  by  the  roots  j  I 
mean  the  influence  of  protection.  I  shall  explain 
myself:  The  ofRce  given  to  a  young  man  going  ' 
io  India  is  of  trifling  consequence ;  but  he  that 
goes  out  an  insignificant  boy,  in  a  few  years  re- 
turns a  'great  nabob.  Mr.'Hastings  says  he  has 
two  hiindred  and  fifty  of  that  kind  of  raw  mate- 
rials, who  expect  to  be  speedily  manufactured 
into  the  merchantable  quality  I  mentionv  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  suppose,  returns  hither,  load- 
ed with' odium  and  with  riches.  When  he  comes 
to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  prison  or  as  to  a 
sanctuary,- and  either  is  ready  for  him,  according 
to  his  demeanor.  What  is  the  influence  in  the 
grant. of  any  place  in  India,  tq  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  protection  or  compromise  with  such 
guilt,  and  with  the  command  of  such  riches,  un- 
der the  dominion  of'the  hopes  and  fears  which 
power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  that 
condition?  That  man's  whole  fortune — ^half  a 
million,  perhaps — ^becomes  an  instrument  of  influ- 
ence, without  a  shilling  of  charge  to  the  civil 
list  3  and  the  influx  of  fortunes  ■which  stand  in 
need  of  this  protection  is  continual.  It  works 
both  ways ;  it  influences  the  delinquent,  and  it 
may  corrupt  the  minister.  Compare  the  influ- 
ence acquired  by  appointing,  for  instance,  even 
a  Governor  General,  and  that  obtained  by  pro- 
tecting him.  I  shall  push  this  no  farther;  but 
I  wish  gentlemen  to  roll  it  a  little  in  their  own 
minds.  ,  , 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off  this  source  of  in- 
fluence. Its  design  and  main  scope  is  to  regu- 
late the  administration  of  India  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  a  court  of  judicature,  and  to  exclude,  as 
far  as  human  prudence  can  exclude,,  all  possi- 
bility of  a  oovru'pt  partiality,  in  appointing  to 
office.  Or  supporting  in. office,  or  covering  from 
inquiry  and  pun^hmeht,  any  person  who  has 
abused  or  shall  abuse  his'  authority.  At  the 
bpard,  as '  appointed  and  regulated  by  this  bill, 
reward  and  punishment  can  not  be  shifted  and 
reversed  by  a  whisper.  That  commission  be- 
comes fatal  to  cabal,  to  intrigue,  and  to  secret 
,r6presentation,  those  instruments  of  the  ruin  of 
India.  He  that  cuts  off  the  means  of  premature 
fortune,  and  the  power  of  protecting  it  when  ac- 
quired, strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  great  fund, 
the  bank,  the  capital  stock  of  Indian  influence, 
which  can  not  be  vested  any  where,  or  in  any 
hands,  without  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  public.  - 

III.  The  third  contradictory  objection  is,  that 
this  bill  does  not  increase  the  influence  of  Third  ob- 
the  Crown;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  just  j^'fon. 
power  of  the  Crown  will  be  lessened  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the  patron- 
age of  India  to  a  commission  nominated  by  Par- 
liament and  indepen4eht  of  the  Crown.  Th6  con- 
tradiction is  glaring,  and  it  has  been  too  well  ex- 
posed to  make  it  necessaryfor  me  to  insist  upon 
it ;  but,  {)assing  the  contradjction,  and  taking  it 
without  any  relation,  of  sill  objections,  that  is  the 
most  extraordinary.  Donotr  gentlemen  know 
that  the  Crown  has  not  at  present  the  grant  of 
a  single  ofiioe  under  the  Company,  civil  or  mill- 
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tary,  at  home  or  abroad  ?     So  far  as  the  Crown 

is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  rather  a  gainer,  for 

the  vacant  offices  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  King. 

It  is  argued,  as  a  part  of  the  bill  derogatory 

to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  that 

Theteniire  .        „  *         .  °.  a    •       *i.      L.'ii 

for  four  yeari  the  Commissioners  naraea  in  the  Dill 
defended.  ^^.^  ^^  continue  for  a  short  term,  of 
years  (too  short,  in  my  opinion),  and  becau,^e, 
during  that  time,  they  are  not  at  the  me«ey  of 
every  predominant  faotitfn  of  the  ,  Court.  Does 
not  this  objection  lie  against  the  present  Direct.' - 
ors,  none  of  whom  are  named  by  the  Crown, ^and 
a  proportion  of  whom  hold  for  this  very  term  of 
four  years  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against  the  Governor 
General  and  council  named  in  the  act  of  1773, 
who  were  investc)!  by  name,  as  the  present  Com- 
missioners are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  who  were  to  hold  their  places 
for  a  terra,  of  years,  and  were  Mot  removable  at 
the  discretion  of  the'  Crown?  Did  it  not  lie 
against  the  reappointment;  in  the  year  1780, 
upon  the  "very  same  terms  ?  Yet  at  none  of  these 
times,  whatever  other  objections  the  scheme 
might  be  liable  to,  was  it  supposed  to  be  a  dero- 
gation to  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  a 
commission  created  by  act  of  Parliament  should 
have  its  members  named  by  the  authority  which 
dalled  it  into  existence?  This  is  not  the  dis- 
posal by  Parliament  of  any  office  derived  from 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  or  now  disposable 
by  that  authority.  It  is  so  far  from  being  any 
thing  new,  violent,  or  alarming,'that  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect, 1n  any  parliamentary  commission,  down  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  land  tax,  that  it  has  ever 
been  otherwise,    i 

The  objection  of  the  tenure  for  four  years  is  an 
objection  to  all  places  that  are  not  held  during 
pleasure  ;  but  in  tbif  objection  I  pronounce  the 
gentlemen,  from  ray  knowledge  of  their  complex- 
ion and  of  their  priociples,  to  be  perfectly  in  earn- 
est. The  party  (say  these  gentlemen)  of  th'erain- 
ister  who  proposed  this  scheme  will  be  rendered 
Answer  to  the  powerful  |by  it,  for  he  will  name  his. 
ttemSter"'  party  fricnds  to  the  commission.. . This 
Jil"frS°L  objection  against  party  is  a  party  ob- 
CoramiMioners.  jection ;  and  in  this,  too,  these  gen- 
tlenien  are  perfectly  serious.  They  see  that  if, 
ty  any  intrigue^  they  should  succeed  to  eflSde, 
they  will  lose  the  clandestine  patronage,,  the  true 
instrument  of  clandestineinfluenoe,  enjoyed  in  the 
name  of  siibservient  Directors,  and  of  wealthy; 
trembling  Indian  delinquents.  But  as  often  as 
they  are  beaten  off  this  ground,  they  return  to  it 
again.  The  minister  will  name  his  friends,  and 
persons  of  his  own  party.  Who  should  he  name  ? 
Should  he  name  those  whom  he  can  not  trust  ? 
Should  he  name  thosp  to  execute  his  plans  who 
are  the  declared  enemies  to  the  principles  of  his 
reform  ?  His  character  is  here  at  stake.  '  If  he 
proposes  for  his  own  ends  (but  he  never  will  pro- 
pose)' such  names,  as,  from  their  want  of  rank,  for- 
tune, character,  ability,  or  knowledge,,  are  likely 
to  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust,  he  is  in  an 
independent  House  of  Commons  ;  in  a  House  of 
Commons  whieh  has,  by  its  own  virtue,  destroyed 
the  instruments  of  parliamentary  subservience. 


This  House  of  Commons  would  not  endure  the 
sound  of  such  names.  He  would  perish  by  the 
means  which  he  is  supposed  to  pufsue  for  thS 
security  of  his  power.  The  first  pledge  he  must 
give  of  his  sincerity  in  this  great  .reform  will  be 
in  the  confidence  whieh  otight  to  be  reposed  in 
those  names. 

For  my  pa,rt,  sir,  in  this  business  I  put  ail  in- 
direct questions  wholly  out  of  my  mindl  My 
sole  questloi),  on  each  clause  of  the  bill,  amounts 
to  this  :  Is  the  Measure  proposed  required  by  the 
necessities'  of  India  ?  I  can  not  consent  totally 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  who 
are  the  objects  of  it,  and  to  hunt  after  every  mat- 
rfer  of  party  squabble  that  may.  be  started  on'  the 
several  provisioiis.  On  the  question  oftbe  dura- 
tion «f  the  commission  I  aim  clear  and  decided. 
Can  I,  can  any  one  virho  has  taken  the  smallest 
trouble  to  be  informed' concerning  the  afi'airs'of 
India,  amuse  himself  vvith.so strange  an  imagina- 
tion as  that  the  habit'iial  despotism  and  oppres- 
sion, that  the  inonopblies,  the  -  peculations,  the 
universal  destruction  of  all  the  legal  authority 
of  this  kingdom,  which .  have  been  for  twenty 
years  maturing  to  their  present  enormity,  com- 
bined with  the.  distance  of  the  scene,  the  bold- 
ness and  artifice  of  delinquents,  their  combina- 
tion, their  excessive  wealth,  and  the  faction  they 
have  made  in  England,  can  be  fully  corrected 
in  a  shorter  term  thstn  four  years?  None  has 
hazarded  such  an  assertion  ;  none  who  has  a  re- 
gard for  his  reputation  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  commission,-  The Commin. 
have  an  undertaking  of  magnitude  on  J'"™^  J™J 
their  hands,  and  their  stability  must  topetrorm, 
not  only  tie,  but  it  must  be  thought,  real  5  and 
who' is  it  will  believe  tha!t  any  thing  short  of  an 
establishment  made,  supported,  and  fixed  in  its 
duration  with  all  the  authority  of  Parliament,' 
can  be  thought  secure  of  a  reasonable  Stability  ? 
The  plaii  of  my  honorable  friend  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  reforming  by  the  authors  of  the  abuse. 
The  best  ^  we  could  expect  from  them  is,  that 
they  should  not  continue  their  ancient  pernicious 
activity.  To  those  we  could  think  of  nothing 
but  applying  control,  as  we  are  sure  that  even  a 
regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such  thing 
exists'  in  thfem)  would  oblige  them  to  cover,  to 
conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent, all  cure  "of  the  grieva.nees  of  India^  For 
what  can  be  discovered  which  is  not  to  their 
disgrace  ?  Every  attempt  to  oorredt  an  abuse 
vvould  be  a  satire  on  their  former  administration. 
Every  man  theyshould  pretene)  to  call  to  an  ac- 
count would  be  found  their  instrument  or  their 
accomplice.  They  can  never  see  a  beneficial 
regulation  but  with  a  view  to  defeat  it.'  The 
shorter  the  tenure  of  such  persons,  the  better 
w6ul(J  be  the  chance  of  some  amendment.' 

But  the  .syistem  ofthebillisdiffef'ent.  It  calls 
in  persons  nowise  concerned  with  any  act  cen- 
sured by  Parliament ;  persons  generated  with,  and 
for  the  reform  of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
most  essential  pStt.  To  these  the  chief  regula- 
tions in  the  bill  are  helps,  not  fetters;  they. are 
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authorities  to  support,  not  regulations  to  restrain 
them.  From  these  we  Idolc  for  much  more  than 
innocence.  From  these  we  expect  zeal,  firm- 
ness, and  unremitted  activity.  Their  duty,  their 
character,  binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigor ; 
and  they  ought  to  have  a  tenxire  in.  their  olBoe 
which  precludes  all  fearj  while  they  are  acting 
up  to.  the  purposes  of  their  trust;  a  tenure  with- 
out Which  none  will  undertake^  plans  that-  re- 
quire a  series  and  system  of  acts.  When  they 
know  that  thfey  can  not  ■  be  whispered  out  of 
their  duty,  that  their  public  conduct  can  not  be 
censured  without  a  public  discussion,  that  the 
schemes  which  they  have  begun  will  not  be  Com- 
mitted to  those  who  will  have  an  interest  and 
credit  in  defeating  anij  disgracing  them,  then 
we  may  entertain  hopes.  The  tenure  is  for  four 
years,  or  during  their  good  behavior.  That  good 
behavior  is  as  long  as  they  are, true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  j  and  the  judgment  is  in  either 
house  of  Parliament.-  This  is  the  tenure  of  your 
judges ;  and  the  'aluable  principle  of  the  bill  is, 
to  make  a  judicial  administration  for  India.  It 
is  to  give  confidence  in  the  execution  of  a  duty 
which  requires  as  much  perseverance  and  forti- 
tude as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  that  is  born  of 
woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  party  from  the  right  honor- 
\    able  ffentleman's  bill,  let  it  be  shown 

Answer  to  Ob-      ,  ,  .  ,  , 

jeciion  as  to  that  this  Supposed  party  advantage  is 
party  sain.  pernicious  to  its  object,  and  the  object- 
tion  is  of  weight ;  but  until  this  is  done,  and  this 
has  not  been  attempted,  I  shall  consider  the  sole 
objection,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the  inter, 
est  of  a  party,  as  altogether  contemptible.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  parties,  and  it  ever  has 
been  so  divided,  and  it  ever  will  be  so  divided ; 
and  if  no  system  for  relieving  the  subjects,  of  this 
kingdom  from  oppression,  and  snatching  its  af- 
fairs from  ruin,  can  be  adopted  until  it  is  demon- 
strated that  no  party  can  derive  an  advantage 
from  it,  no  good  can  ever  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try. If  party  is  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the 
reform  of  India  {which  is  more  than  I  know  or 
believe),  it  ought  to  be  that  party  which  alone 
in  this  kingdom  has  its  reputation,  nay,' its  very 
-  being,  pledged  to  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  that  part  of  the  empire.  Great  fear 
is  expressed  that  the  Commissioners  named  in 
this  bill  will  show  some  regard  to  a  minister  out 
of  place  [Lord  North].  To  men  like  the  object- 
ors, this  must  appear  criminal.  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered  by  others,  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  his  friends,  they  can  not  be  his 
slaves.  But  dependents  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  adhere  to  friends,  nor  to  principles,  nor  to  any 
uniform  line  of  conduct.  They  may  begin  cen- 
sors, and  be  obliged  to  end  accomplices.  Th^y 
may  be  even  put  under  the-  direction  of  those 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  punish.' 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  objection  is,  that 
rourth  the.  bill  will  hurt  public  credit.  I  do  not 
objection.  Jngw  whether  this  requires  an  answer ; 
but  if  it  does,  look  to  your  foundations.  The 
sinking  fund  is  the  pillar  of  credit  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgot,  that  the  distresses. 


owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  already  taken  a  million  from  that 
fund  by  the  non-payment- of  duties.  The  bills 
drawn  upon  the  Company,  which  are  about  four 
millions,  can  hot  be  accepted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  treasury.  The  treasury,  acting  un- 
der a  parliamentary  trust  and  authority,  pledges 
the  public  for  these  millions.  If  they  pledge  the 
public,  the  public  must  have, a  security  in  its 
hands  for  the  management  of  this  interest,  or 
th6  national  credit  is  gone;'  for  otherwise  it  is 
not  only  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  a 
great  interest,  that  is  undone,  but,  clinging  to 
the  security  of  all  your  funds,  it  drags  down  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  fabric  perishes  in  one  ruin. 
If  this  bill  does  not  provide  a  direction  of  integ- 
rity and  of  ability  competent  to  that  trust,  the  ob- 
jection is  ifatal;  If  it  does,  public  credit  must 
depend  on  the  support  of'the  bill-.' 

It  has  been  said,  if  you  violate  this  charter, 
what  security  has  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  in 
which  public  credit  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and 
even  the  charter  of  London,  in  which  the  rights 
of  so  mSny  subjects  are  involved  ?  I  answer,  in 
the  like  case  they  have  no  security  at  all — no — 
no  security  at  all.  If  the  Bank  should,  by  every 
species  of  mismanagement,  fall  into  a  state  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  if  it 
shQuld  be  oppressed  vrith  demands  it  coiald  not 
answer,  engagements  which  it  could"  not  per- 
form, and  virlth  bills  for  which  it  could  not  pro- 
cure payment,  no  charter  should  protect  the  mis- 
management from  correction,  and  such  public 
grievances  from  redress.  '  If  the  city  of  London  , 
had  the  means  and  will  of  destroying  an  empire, 
and  of  cruel!}'  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over 
,  millions  of  men  as  good  as  themselves,  the  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  London  should  prove  no  sanc- 
tion to  such  tyranny  and  such  oppression.  Char- 
ters are  kept  when  their  purposes  are  maintained ; 
they  are  violated  when  the  privilege  is  supported 
against  its  aim  and  object.  , 

Now,  sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to  say, 
as  my  reasons  for  giving  my  vote  to  this 

«  FcrorAtion 

bill.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  pains  to  know  what  is  right.  This  pledge,  at 
least,  of  ray  rectitude,  I  haVegiven  to  my  country. 
And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  let 
me  say  a  word  to  the  author.  I  should  Euiogiom 
leave  him  to  his  own  noble  sentiments,  °"  '•''■■  ^°''- 
if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with  which 
he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  par- 
liamentary liberty,  did  not  make  a,  few  words 
necessary,  not  so  much  in  justice  to  him  as  to 
my  own  fefelings.  I  must  say,  then,  that  it  will 
be  a  distinction  honorable  to  the  age,  that  the 
rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race 
that  ever  were  so  grievously  Oppressed,  from  the 
greatest  tyranny  that  was  'ever  exercised,  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and  dispositions  equal 
to  the  task  ;  that'  it  has  fallen  to  one-  who  has 
the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit,  to  un- 
dertake, and  theeloquence  to  support  so  great  a 
measure  of  hazardous. benevolence.  Hi?  spirit  is 
not  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of  men 
and  things;  he  well  knows  what  snares  are 
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spread  about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity, 
from  court-  intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular 
delusion.  But  he  has  put  to  hazard  bis  ease, 
his  security,  his  interest,  his  power,  even  his  dar- 
ling popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people  whom 
he  has  never  seen.  Tips  is  the  road  that  all  he- 
roes tave  trod  before  him.  He  is  .traduced  and 
abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  wilLremem- 
ber  that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  all  true  glory;  he  will  remem-' 
ber  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  customs, 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
that  calumny  and 'abuse  are  essential  parts  of  a 
triumph.^'  These  thoughts  will  support  a  mind, 
which  only  exists  foK  honor,  under  the  burden  of 
temporary  reproach.  He  ,  is  doing,  .indeed,  a 
gf  eat  good,  -such  as  rarely  falls  to  tjie  lot,  and  al- 
most as  rairely  coincides  with  the  desires  ofany 
man.  Let  him  use  his  time.  Let  him  give  the 
whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolence.'"' 
He  is  now  on  a  great  elninenee,  where  the  eyes 
pf  mankind  are  turned  to  him.  He  may  live 
long ;  he  may  do  much.  But  here  is  the  summit. 
He  never  can  exceed  V^hat  he  doe?  this  day. 

He  has  faults,  but  they  are  faiilts  that,  though 
they  ^ay  in  a.  small  degree  tarnish  the  luster 
and  sometimes  impede  the  march  of  his  abilities, 
have  nothing  in  them  to  extinguish  fhe  fire  of 
great  virtues.  In  those  faults  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  deceit,  of  hypocrisyj^  of  pride,  of  ferocity, 
of  complexional  despotism,' or  want  of  feeling 
for  the  distresses  of  mankind.  His  are  faults 
which  might  exist  in  a,  descendant  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  they  did  exist  in  that  father 
of  his  country.  Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that - 
he  might  live  to  se6  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every 
peasant  of  his"  kingdom.  That  sentiment  of 
homely  benevolence  was  worth  all  the  splendid 
sayings  that  are  recorded  of  kings;  but  he 
wished,  perhaps,  for  more  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed, and  the  goodness  of  the  man  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  king.  But  this  gentleman,  a  sub- 
ject, may  this  day  say  this,'  at  least,  with  truth, 
that  he  secures  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man 
in  India.  A  poet  of  antiquity  thought  it  one  of 
the  first  distinctions  to  a  prjnce  whom  he  meant 
to  celebrate,  that,  through  a  16ng  succession  of 
generations,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an 
able  and  virtuous  citizen  [Cicero],  who,  by  force 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  corrected  governments 
of  oppression  and  suppressed  wars  pf  rapine. 
Indole  proh  qaanti  juvenis,  quantutnqae  datarus 
Ausoniffi  populis,  ventura  in  ssecula  civem. 
Hie  super  Gangem,  super  exaqdita's  e^Indos, 

^^  During,  the  procession  in  a  Roman  triumph,  the 
soldiers  and  spectators  proclaimed  the  praises  of  the 
conqaeror,  or  indulged  in  keen  sarcasms  and  coarse 
ribaldry  at  his  expense,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
speech  being  exercised  on  this  occasion.-^Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  1018. 

^'  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  this 
image.  Elsewhere  he.  speaks  of  "  pouting  out  alj 
the  length  of  the  reins;"  Jcc,  using  the  image  in  va- 
rious forms  a  number  of  timei^.  It  is  derived  from 
the  "laxas  bahenas,"  "  effundere  habenas"  of  Virgil, 
in.speajiing  of  the  management  of  steeds  in  chariot 
races,  &.c, 


Implebit  terras  voce ;  et  farialia  bella 
Pulmine  oompesoet  linguee."'    .^ 

This  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  only  person  to  whose  -eloquence  it  does  not 
wrong  that  of  the  mover  of  this  biU  to  be  com- 
pared! But  the  Ganges  and  the- Indus  are  the 
patrimony  of  the  fame  of  my  honorable  friend, 
and  not  of  Cicero.  I  confess  I^  anticipate  with 
joy  the  reward  of  those  whose  whole  conse- 
quence, power,  and  authority  exist  only  for  the 
benefit  ortnankind  ;  and  I  cariy  my  mind  to  all 
the. people,  and  all  the  names  and  descriptions 
that,  relieved  by  this  bill,  will  bless  the  labors 
.of  this  Parliameqt  and  the  confidence  which  the 
best  House  of  Commons  has  give^  to  him  who 
the  best  deserves  it.'  The  little  cavils  of  party 
will  not  be  heard  where  freedom  and  happiness 
will  be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue^  a  nation,  or 
religion,  in  India  which  will  not  bless  the  pre- 
siding care  and  manly  beneficence  of  this  House, 
and  of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this  great  work. 
Your  names  will  never  be  separated  before  the 
throne  ofthe  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage, or  with  whatever  rites  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin,  and  reward  for  those  who  imitate  the 
Godhead  in  bis  universal  bounty  to  his  creatures. 
These  honors  you  deserve,  and  they  will  surely 
be  paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  influence,  .and 
party,  and  patronage  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

,  I  have  spoken  what  I  think'  and  what  I,  feel 
of  the  mover  of  this  bill.  An  honorable  friend 
of  mi^ie,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged 
with  having  made  a  studied  panegyric,  jl  don't 
know  what  his  was.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is  a 
studied  panegyric;  the  fruit  of  much  meditar 
tion  ;  the  result  of  the  observation  of  near  twen- 
ty years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  feel  myself  over- 
paid for  the  labors  .of  eighteen  years,  when,  at 
this  late  period,  I  am  able  to  take  my  share,  by 
one  humble  vote,  in  destroying  a  tyranny  that 
exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this  nation  and  the  de- 
struction of  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  species. 


The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
very  large  majority,  but  Was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  resort  to  means  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox's  life, 

In  connection  with  this  defeat,  Mr.  Fox  was 
dismissed,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Burke  went  out  of  office 
with  his  friend,  and  was  engaged  for  some  years 
in  a  most  active  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whom 
he  attacked  with  great  force  in  the  speech  which 
immediately  follows. 


"  The  ppet  here  addresses  ToUus  Attjos,  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Volsoi,  who,  according  to  some 
aecoants,  was  the  progenitor  of  Cicero,  and  congrat- 
ulates him,  in  this'character,  on  the  greatness  of  his 
future  descendant. 
E-ich  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  favored  youth ! 
Thou  to  the  Italian  race  shall  give  the  Man 
In  ages  far  remote  their  city's  iinde ;     [streams, 
Whose  voice   sublime  shall  ring  o'er  Ganges' 
Through  both  the  Indies,  to  Earth's  utmost  bound, 
And  still,  vrith  lightning-force,  the  rage  of  war. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  BURKE  ON  TH^  NABOB  OF  ARCOT'^  DEBTS,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

.FEBEUARY,2e,  1785. - 

INTRODUCTION. 
The  design  of  this  s[ieecli,was  to  convict  Mr.  Pitt  of  a  scandaloas  alnse  of  power.    It  charges  him 
with  allowing  the  claims  of  a  set  of  unprinci^pled  speculators  in  India  to  the  amount  of /oar  millions  of 
ponnds,  in  direct  defiance  of  au  act  of  Parliament  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

Men  of  all  parties  had  agreed,  that  these  claims  were  of  a  highly  Suspioibije  character,  and  ought  never 
to  be  paid  until  they  were  severely  scrutinized.'  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  Bast  India  BiU,  had  therefore  provided, 
that  "  whereas  large  sums  of  money  are  claimed  to  be  due  to  British  subjects  by  the.  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  as  soon  as  may  be,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  origin  and  justice  of  these  de- 
mands." And  yet,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  bf  Control  created  by  that  biU,  was  to  take  the  whole 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dkectors  just  as  they  had  commenced  the  investigation  I  This  was  done 
by  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  it  is,  therefore,  against  him  more  immedi- 
ately that  the  force  of  this  speech  is  directed,  though  Mr.  Pitt,  as.  prime  minister,' was' justly  held  respons- 
ible. A  mandate  was  issued  for  paying  all  these  claims  withoutr farther  inquiry,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  notwithstanding  their  most  earnest  remonstrances,  were  compelled  to  sign  au 
order  for  disbursing  what  proved  to  be  nearly  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  {interest  included)  on  acooailt 
of  these  debts. — Mill's  British  India,  v.,  26.- 

A  few  words  only  will  be  necessary  to  explain  their  origin.  Moha!mmed  Ali,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  or, 
as  he  was  more>commonly  called.  Nabob  of  Arcot,  from  the  town  where  he  held  his  court,  was  a  man  of 
weak  judgment  but  strong  passions,  who  was  established  in  his  dominions,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder 
brother,  by  the  policy  and  Sirms  of  the.  Presidency  of  Madras.  At  an  early  period,  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Paul  Benfield  and  a  few  other  Engjish  residents,  who  played  upon  his  passions,  encouraged  bis 
Schemes  of  conquest,  and  ruled  him  with  absolute  authority.  They  no  doubt  lent  him  money  to  some 
extent;  but,  as  their  means  Were  limited,  the  amount  could  not  have  been  very  great.  Every  thing 
whicn  thsy  did  lend,  however,  was  put  upon  extravagant  interest ;  and  when  he  failed  to  pay,  the  amount 
was  sometit^es  doiibled  or  tripled  in  taking  new  securities.  There^is  also  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  favor,^  he  gave  them  acknon^ledgments  of  debts  to  an  immense  amount,  which  were  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  to.be  purely  fictitidus.  .^Thus,  from  time  to  time,  enormous  suras  were  put  upon 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  a  year,  until  the  annual  proceeds  of  the^  debts  thus  ac- 
cumulated were  equal,  as  Mr.  Burkeremarks,  to  "the  revenue  of  a  respectable  kingdom."  The  Direct- 
ors of  the  Company,  in  the  mean  time,  had  no  knowledge  of  these  proceedings,  which  were  studiously 
concealed  from  all  but  the  immediate  agents  in  this  system  of  usury  and  peculatiQn.  The  Nabob  at  last 
became  wholly  unable  to  protect  the  dominions  over  which  be  had  been  placed,  and  the  Company  were 
compelled,  in  self-defense,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  to  take  the  military  operations 
of  the  country  into  their  own  hands.  In  doing  this,  they  received  from'  the_  Nabob  an  assignment  of  his 
revenues,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense.  But  it  now  came  out  that  these  very  revenues,  to 
a  great  extent,  had  been  previously  assigned  to  Benfield  and  his  friends,  to  secure  the  interest  on  their 
claims.  Hence  it  was  important  for  the  Company  to  inquire  how  far  these-claims  had  any  real  founda- 
tion. Under  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  this  inquiry  became  equally  important  to  the -whole  British  na- 
tion, because  the  civil  and  military  concerns  of  India  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
at  home.  Whatever  allowance  was  made  to  Benfield  and  his  associates  on  the  score  of  these  debts,  was 
so  much  money  deductedfrom  the  resources  provided  for  the  government  of  India.  Any  deficit,  that  oc- 
curred was  of  course  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  gcneraltreasury  of  the  empire;  and  the  question  was, 
therefore,  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Burke  to  be  this,  "  Whether  the  Board  of  Control  could  transfer  the  puilic 
'  revenue  to  the  private  emolument  of  certain  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  without  the  inquiry 
into  the' origin  and  justice  of  their  claims,  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Fox  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  in  a  call  for  papers,  supported  by  a  powerful  speech,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  February,  -1785.  Mr.  Dundas  replied  at  great  length,  and  was  followed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly  President  of  Madras,  who  condemned  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  brief  but 
energetic  terms.  It  was  now  late,  and  the  cry  of  "Q,uestion!"  "Question!"  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  At  this  mdment  Mr.  Burke  rose  and  commenced  the  speech  l^efore  us,  which  lasted  jfo«  hours! 
Never  did  a  man  speak  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  The  House  was  completely  wearied  out 
by  the  preceding  discussion;  and  the  majority,  besides  being  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Burke  on  other 
grounds,  were  so  vexed  at  the  unfortunate  timing  and, length  of  his  speech,  that  the  more  he.  dilated  on 
the  subject,  the  more  firmly  they  were  resolved  to  vote  him  down.    In  fact,  no  one  that  night  seems  to 
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have  had  any  conception  of  the  real  character  of  the  speech  which  was  delivered  in  their  hearing.  Lord 
Grenville  was  asked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  toward  the  fclose,  whether  it  was  best  to  reply ,^  and  instantly  said, 
"No!  not  the'slightest  impression  has  been  made.  The  speech  may  with  perfect, safety  be  passed  over 
in  silence."  And  yet,  if  Lord  Grenville  had  been  called  upon,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  to  name 
the  most  remarkable  speech  in  our  language  for  its  triumph  over  the  difSculties  of  the  subject,  for  the 
union  of  brilliancy  a.^^^  force,  of  comprehensive  survey  and  minute  detail,  of  vivid  desoriptioi)  and  impas- 
sioned eloqueuce,'he  would  at.  once,  probably,  have  mentidned  the  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts. 
It  does  not,  however,  contain  as  much  fine  philosophy,  or  profound  remark,  as  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  earlier 
speeches.  -  Nor  is  it  faultless  in  style,  though  it  is  generally  ^distinguished  by  an  elastic  energy  of  ex- 
pression admirably  suited  to  the  subject.  Still, ^here  are,  prassages  which'mark  a  transition  into  greater 
profluence  of  imagery  on  the 'one  hand,  and  greater -coarseness  of  language  on  the  other,  arising  from  the 
eKcited  state  o'f  Mr.  Burke's  jnindi  Never  had  his  feelings  been  so  completely  roused.  In  none  of  his 
speeches  do  we  find  so  mujCh  of  cutting  sarcasm.  In  none,  except  that  against  Warren  Hastings,  has  he 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  insuch  fervid  declamatiop.  His  description  of  Hyder  Ali,  sweeping  over  the 
Carnatic  with  fire  and  sword,  "is  the  most  eloquent  passage  'which  he  ever  produced.  '  Lord  Brougham 
has  pronounced  this  speech  "by  far  the'first  of  all  Mr.  BUrke's  oratibns." 
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The  times  vf,b  live  in^  Mr.,  Speaker,  have  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  Syents.  Habitu- 
ated, however,  as  we  are,  to  uncommon  combina- 
tions of  men  and  of  affairs,  I  believe  nobodyree- 
ollects  any  thing  more  surprising  than' the  spec- 
tacle of  this  day.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Dundas],  whose  conduct  is  now  in  ques- 
tion, formerly  stood  forth  in  this.  House  the  pros- 
ecutor of  the  wprthy  baronet  [Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold]  who  spoke  after  him.  He  charged  him 
with  several'  grievous  acts  of  malversation  in 
office,;  with  abuses  of  a  public  trust  of  a  greiit 
and  heinous  nature.  Th'  less  than  two  yeai-s  we'^ 
see  the  situation  of  parties  reversed,  and  a  singu- 
lar revolution' puts  the  worthy  baronet  in'a  fair 
way  of  returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recrimina- 
tory bill  of  pain's  and  penalties,  grounded  on  a 
breach  of  public  trust,  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  very  same  part  of  India.  If  he 
should  undel'take  a  bill  of  that  kind,  he  will  flnd 
no  difficulty  in  conducting  it  with  a  degree  of 
skill,  and  vigor  fully  equal  to  all  that  have  been 
exerted  against  him.' 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two 
gentlemen  is  not  sa^  striking  as  the  total  differ- 
ence of  their  deportment  under  the  same  unhap- 
py circumstances.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
worthy  baronet's  defense  might  have  been,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with  man- 
liness of  spirit  and  d6cenoy  of  behavior.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  him  if  he  had  held 
the  present  language  of  his  old  accuser?  When 
articles  -were  exhibited  against  him  by  that  right 
honorable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
tell  the  House  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  in- 
quiry, to  inspect  no  paper,  to  examine  no  wit- 
ness. He  did  not  tell  u^  (what  at  that  time  he 
might  have  told  us  with  some  show  of  reason) 


'  It  requires  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  times  to' 
understand  this  reference.'  Mr.  Bandas,  in  178i?,  bad 
( brought  in  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Sir 
Thomas  Humbold  for  high  crimes  and  misderneanors 
as  Governor  of  Madras ;  but  he  managed  it  so  badly, 
that  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  it  up  in  disgrace. 
Hence  Mr.  Burke's  reference  to  his  "skill  and  ener- 
gy'! waS  a  cutting  sarcasm  w;hich  Mr.  Dundas  could 
not  but  feel  most  teenly. 

V 


that  our  concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  deli- 
cacy ;  that  to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them 
would  be  mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not 
tell,  us  that  tho^e  who'  would  inquire  into  his 
p'ropeedings  were  Jisposed  ^o  dismember  the 
.empire.  He  had  not  the  presumption  to  say 
that,  for  his  part,  having  obtained,  in  his  Indian' 
presidency,  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition, 
his  honor  was  concerned  in  executing  with  integ- 
rity the  trust  which  had  been  legally  committed 
to  his  ohaicge ;  that  others,  not  having  been  so  for- 
tunate, could  not  be  so  disinterested,  and.therefore 
their  aocusatiohscould  springfrom  noother  source 
than  faction,  and  envy  to  his  fortune. 

Had  he  been  f\'ontless  enough  to  hold  such, 
vain,  vaporing  language,  in  the  face  of  a  grave, 
adetailed,  a  specified  matter  of  accusation,  while 
he  violently  resisted  every  thing  which  could  bring 
the  merits  of  his  c.ause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been 
wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of  this 
day ;  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his  late  accuser 
has  thought  proper  to  do,  that  he  could  hot  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation  in  of5ce,,for  this  sole 
and  curious  reason,  that  he  had  been  in  office; 
had  he  argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing 
his  power  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had 
powef  to  abuse,  he  would  have  left  but  one  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  every  man  who  heard 
him,  and  who  believed  him  in  his  senses-^that, 
in  the  utmost  extent,  he  'was  guilty  of  the  charge.' 


'  'This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Burke's  exordiums ;  it 
would  be  dilHc'ult,  indeed,  tq  find  a  better  in  any  ora- 
tion, ancient  or  modern,  except  that  of  Demosthenes 
for  the  Crown.  It  springs  directly  out  of  a  tarn  in  the 
debate,  and  has  therefore  all  the  freshness  and  inter- 
est belonging  to  a  real  transaction  which  has  just  ta- 
ken place  before  the  audience.  It  turns  upon  a  strik- 
ing circumstance,  the  sudden  and  remarkable  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  ;  and  ptits 
Mr.  Dundas  in  the  wrong  from  the  very  outset.  Be- 
fore a  syllable  is  said  touching  the  merits  of  the  case, 
it  presents  him  in  the  worst  possible  attitude-rthat 
of  shqlHing  fmd  evading,  instead  of  "meeting  the 
charge,"  like  his  old  antagonist, "  with  manliness  of 
spirit  and  decency  of  behavior."  There  is  great  in- 
genuity in  selecting  the  vai'ious  points  of  contrast 
between  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Dundas  knd  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rambold  in  the  two  cases.    The  attack  is 
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But,  sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to  altern- 
ate, as  criminal  and  accuser,  upon  what  princi- 
ples they  think  expedient,  it  is  for  us  to  consider 
■whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mv. 
Pitt]  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  [Mr.  Dundas], 
acting  as  a  Board  of  Control,  are  justified,  by  law 
or  policy,  in  suspending  the  legal  arrangenients 
made  by  the-  court  of  Directors,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  public  revenues  to  the  private  emolument 
of  certain  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
without  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  justice 
of  their  claims  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
inent.  , 

I.  It  is. not  contended  that  the  act  of  Parlia- . 
„  ,.  .        ment  did  not  expressly  ordain  an  in- 

Prelimijiary         .  .         .    ^-  -^  i  •      • 

diBcusBion.  quiry.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  in- 
°  "  ■""■  quiry  wEis  not,  with  equal  precision  of 
termSjSpecially  committed,  under  particular  reg- 
ulations, to  J;he  court  of  Directors.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  the--  Board  of  Control  had  no  right 
whatsoever  to  intermeddle  in  that  business.  (1.) 
There  is' nothing  certain  in  the  principles  of  jur 
risprudenpe,  if  this  be  not  undeniably  true,  that 
when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any  persons 
by  name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  no  others,  by 
virtue  .of  general  powers,  can  obtain  a  legal  title 
to  intrude  themselves  into  that  trust,  and  to  ex- 
ercise those  special  functions  in  their  place.  I 
therefore  consider  the  intermeddling  of  ministers 
in  this,  affair  as  a  downright  usurpation.  But  if 
the;strained  construction  by  which  they  have 
forced  themselves  into  a  suspicious  office  (which 
every  man,  delicate  with  regard,  to  character, 
would  rather  have  fought  constructions-  to  avoid) 
were  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of  this 
I  am  certain,  (2.)  That  they  can  not  be  justified 
in  declining  the  inquiry  which  had  been  prp- 
scribed  to  the  court  of  Directors.  If  the  Board 
of  Control  did  lawfully  pbssess  the  right  of  exe- 
cuting the  special  trust  given  to  that  court,  they 
must  take  it  as  they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very 
same  regulations  which  bound  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors. It  will  be  allowed  that  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors had  no  authority  to  dispense  with  either 
the  substance  or  the  mode  of  inquiry  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  Parlia~ment.  If  they  had  not,  where, 
in  the  act, 'did  the  Board  of  Control  acquire  that 
capacity  ?  Indeed,  it  was  iipppssible  they  should 
acquire  it.  What  must  we  think  of  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  an  act  of  Parliament  which  should  find 
it  necessary  to  prescribe  a  strict  inquisition ;  tljat 
should  descend'  into  minute  regulations  fof  the 
conduct  of  that  inquisition ;  that  should  commit 
this  trust  to  a  particular  description  of  men,  and 
in  the  very  same  breath  should  enable  another 
body,  at  their  own  pleasure,  to  supersede  all 
the  provisions  the  Legislature  had  made,  and 
to  defeat  the  whole  purpose,  end,  and  object  of 


iafinitely  more  severe  fi'om  the  indirect  form  which 
it  assumes — showing  what  Sir  Thomas  Rnmbold  did 
not  do,  and  taming  each  of  these  negatives  into  ^ 
catting  reflection  upon  Mr.  Dundas,  as  having  f  leli 
but  one  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
'  heard  him,  and'  who  .believed  him  in  hie  sensee — 
that,  in. the  utmost  extent,  he  was  giiilty  of  the 


the  law  ?  This  can  not  be  supposed  even  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  conceived  by  the  ministers 
themselves,  and  brought  forth  during  the  deliri- 
um of  the  last  session.' 

II.  My  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Fox]  has  told 
you  in  the  speech  which  introduced  sai^jtct-Vebtn 
hi?  motion,  .that,  fortunately,  this  'i,'^^ff;°! 
Question  is  not  a  frreat  deal  involv-  voiyej  in  nnj-  p«- 
ed  m  the  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail- 
Certainly  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian  de- 
tail which, is  more  difficult  than  the  detail  of  any 
other  business.  I  admit,  because  I  hav^  some 
experience  of  the  fact, , that,'  for  the  interior  reg- 
ulation of  India, -a  minute  knowledge;  of  India  is 
requisite  ;  but,  on  any  specific  matter  of  delin- 
quency in  its  government,  you  are  as  capable  of 
judging  as  if  the  same  thing  were  dona  at  your 
door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  peculation, 
engenclered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the  same  blood, 
family,  and  cast  with  those  that  are  born  and  bred 
in  England.  To  go  no  farther  than  the,  case  be- 
fore us :  you  are  just  as  competent  to  judge 
whether  the  sum  of  faur  millions  sterling  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  the  public  treas- 
ury into  a  private  pocket,  without  any  title  ex- 
cept the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  of 
fact  is  laid  in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  West- 
minster. Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are  different  in 
different  places,  but  they  are  generally  under- 
stood in  none.  The  technical  style  of  an  Indian 
treasury  is  not  one  jot  more  remote  than  the  jar- 
gon- of  our  pwn  exchequer,  from  the  train  of  our 
ordinary  ideas,  or  the  idiom  of  our  Common-lan- 
guage. The  difTerenee,  therefore,  in  the  two 
oases  is  not  in  the  comparative  difficulty  or  facil- 
ity of  the  two  subjects,  but  ih  our  attention  to 
the  one  and  our  total  neglect  of  the  other.  Had 
this  attention  and  neglect  bfeen  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  severaj  objects,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  But. the  reverse  of  that  sup- 
position is  true.  The' scene  of  the  tndian  abuse 
is  distant,  indeed.;  but  we  must  not  infer  that 
the  value',  of  our  interest,  in  it  is'  decreased  in 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from,  pur  view.  In  our 
politics,  as  in  our  common  conduct,  we  shall  be 
■worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  put  our  senses 
under  the  tuition  of -our  judgment,  and  'elfectu- 
a!ly  cure  ourselves  of  that  optical  illusion  which 


^  That  session  was  one  of  which  we'could  not  ex- 
pect Mr.  Burke  to  speak  in  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  bitter  disappoilltment  and  the  keenest  as- 
perity. It  was  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  aft- 
er the  elec'tions  of  1784,  which  had  annihilated  the 
power  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  pat  his  young  rival  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  House,  as  prime  minister. 
Oije  of  its  most  important  acts  was '  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  which  dexterously 
adopted  the  most  valuable  features  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bill.  We  may  easily  conceive  of  Mr.  Burke's  mor- 
tification at' seeing  the  results  of  his  labors  thus 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  one  by  whom  lie  was 
driven  from  power.  Early  in  this- session  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  W.estmioster  election  came  up, 
in  respept.to  which  Mr.  ]?ox  was  certainly  treated 
with  arrogance  and  injustice  by  Mr.  Pitt.  To  this, 
undoubtedly,  Mr.  Burke  here  alludes  in  part. 
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makes  a  brier  at  our  nose,  of  greater  magnitude 
tlian  an  oak  at  five  hundred  yards'  distance. 

I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this 
Karrown™*  Country  to  the  single  source  of  our  not 
X"aef™at  having  had.  steadily  before'  our  eyes  a 
•ource  of  ca-   oretieral.  Comprehensive,  ■well-conneot- 

Imnity  to  the     S  '         ^  ^'         j      ■  r  ^u 

empire.  ed,  and  well-proportioned  view  oi  the 

whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
true  bearings  and  relations.  After  all  its  re- 
ductions, the  British  empire  is  still  vast  and  va- 
rious.  After  aill  the  reductions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (stripped  as  -we  are  of  our  bright- 
est ornaments  and  of  our  jnost  important  privi- 
leges),* enough  are  yet  left  to  furnish  us,  if  we 
please,  with  means  df, showing  to  the  world  that 
we  deserve  the  superintendence  of  as  large  an 
empire  as  this  kingdom  ever  held,  and  the-  con- 
tinuance of  as  ample,  privileges  as  the  Hpuse  of 
Cornmons,  in  th6  plenitude  of  its  power,  had 
been  habituated  to  assert.  But  if  we  make  our- 
selves too  little  for  the  sphere  of  our  duty ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and  expand  our 
minds  to  the  oortipass  of  their  object,  be  well 
assured  that  every  thing  about  us  will  dwindle 
by  degrees,  until  at  length  our  concerns  are 
shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  our  minds.  It  is  not 
a  predilection  to  raean^  sordid,  home-bred  cares, 
that  will  avert ,  the  consequences,  of  a  false  esti- 
mation of  our  interest,  or  prevent  J;he  shameful 
dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire  must  fall, 
by  mean  reparations  upon  mighty  ruins.^ 

I-^confess  I  feel  a'  degree  of  disgust,  almost 


*  Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the-loss  of  spme.  of 
"our  bi-ightest  ornaments,"  refers  no  doubt  to  a 
number  of  Very  able  men  of  the  Whig  party,  abouf, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  whom  lost  their  election, 
in  1784,  throtigh  their  adherence  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
East  India  Bill.  The  ".privileges"  here  referred  to 
were  those  denied  to  Mr.  Fox  in  respect  to  the 
Westminster  ,el6ction-. 

5  In  this  paragraph  we  have  one  of  those  fine, 
generalizations  which  give  so  'much  richness  and 
force  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke.  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  he  exposes  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon errors  among  men,  that  of  allowing  the^r  inter- 
est in  an  object  t(y, decrease  as  it  recedes  ftimi^  view  ; 
and  this  error  he  places  in  the  strongest  light,'  by  his 
image  of  the  brier  and  the"  oak  when  seen  at  differ- 
ent distances.  Here'  most  orators  would  have  stop- 
ped; not  so  Mr.  Burke  ;  his  observation  had  taaght 
him  that  this  was  peculiarly  the  error  of  English 
politicians.  In  his  firstgreat  speech,  that  on  Amer- 
ican taxation,  he  had,  eleven  years  before,  pointed 
out  a  similar  error,  as  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Lord  North.  He  dwelt  on  the  "mischief  of  not  hav- 
ing large  and  liberal  ideas  in,  the  manageiient  of 
great  affairs."  "Never,"  says  he,  "have  the  serv- 
ants of  the  state  looked  af't-he  whole  of  your  com- 
plicated interests  in  one  view.  They  hav,e  taken 
things  hy  bits  and  scraps,  some  at  one  time  and  one 
pretense,  and' some  'at  Bnothev,  just  as  tlisy  aire 
pressed,  without  any  sort  of  rSga'rd'to  their  relations 
and  depejudencies."  It  was  thus  that  America  was 
lost  to  England  throughthefoUyoftord  North;  and 
it  was  hy  the  sanie  narrowness  of  view,  "  the  same 
predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  bome-brfed  cares,"  that 
Parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were 
sacrificing  the  highest  interests  of  the  empire  by 
their  neglect  of  Indian  aflairs,  and  seeking  to  sustain 


leading  to  despair,  at  the'  manner  in  which  we 
are  acting  in  the  great  exigencies  of  ^^^^  . 
our  country.  There  is  now  a'  bill  two  biiii  boiS" 
in  this  House  appointing  a  rigid  in-  °  °°''' 
quisition  into  the  minutest  detail  of  our  offices 
at  home.  The  collection  of  sixteen  millions  an- 
nually, acoUeotion  on  which  the  pub-  (i.)Thaion(h. 
lie  greatness,  safety,  and'oi-edit  have  S™fbtoM°' 
theiir  reliance ;  the  •  whole  or<}er  of  ':»"«'»• 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  bolds  together  so- 
ciety itself,  have  at  no  time  obliged  us  to  call 
forth  such  powers  j  no,  nor  any  thing  hke  them. 
There  is  not  a, principle  of  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  that  is  not  subverted  td  favor 
the  execution  of  that  project.  And-  for  what  is 
all  this  apparatus  of  bustle  and  terror  ?  Is  it 
because  any  thing  substantial  is  expected  from 
it  ?  No :  the  stir  and  bustle  itself  is  the  mi 
proposed!  The  eye-servants  of  a  short-sighted 
master  will  employ  themselves,  liot  oh  what  is 
most  essential  to  his  affairs,  but  on  what  is  near- 
est to  his  ken.  Great  difficulties  hate  given  a 
just  value  to  economy ;  and  our.minister  of  the 
day  must  be  an  economist,  whatever  it  may  cost 
us.  But'  where  is  he  to  exert  his  talents  1  At 
home,  to  be  sure ;  for  where  else  can  he  obtain  a 
profitable  credit  for  their  exertion  ?  It  is  nothing 
to  him  whether  the  object  on  which  he  works 
under  our  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he  does 
not  obtain  any  public  benefit,  he  may  make  reg- 
ulations without  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in 
present  expectation,  while  the  effect  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  may  be  the  concern  of  other  times 
and  other  men.  'On  these  principles  he  chooses 
to  supposic  (for  he  does  not  pretend  moiip  than 
to  suppose)  a  naked  possibility,  that  he  shall 
draw  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  dropped  from 
the  trenchers  of  penury ;  that  something  shall  be 
laid  in  store  frenl  the  short  allowance  of  reVenvre 
officers  overfoaded  with  duty  and  famished  for 
want  of  bread  j  by  a  reduction  from  officers  who 
are  at  this  very  hour  ready  to  batter  the  treasu- 
ry with  What  breaks  through  stone  walls  for  an 
increase  of  their  appointments.  From  the  mar- 
rovvless  bones  of  these  skeleton  establishments, 
by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  every 
sort  of  fretting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that  he 
may  chip  and  rasp  an  empirical  alimentary  pow- 
der, to  diet  into  some  similitude  of  health  and 
substance  the  languishing  chimeras  of  fraudulent 
reformation. 

While  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his 
policy  and  to  his  ta^te,  he  has  not  leisure  to  in- 
quire into  those  abuses  in  India  that  are  draw- 
ing off  money  by  millions  from  the  treasures  of 
this  country,  which  are  exhausting  the  vital 
juices  from  members  of  the  state,  where  the 
public  inanition  is  far  more  sorely  felt  than  in  the 
local  exchequer  of  England.  Not  content  *ith 
winking' at  these  abuses,  while  he  attempts  to^ 
squeeze  ,th€  laborious,  ill-paid  di:udges  of  En- 
glish revepue,  he  lavishes  in  one  act  of  corrupt 
|!rodigality,  upon  those  who  never  ^served  the 


the  fabric  of  government  "by  mean  reparations  upon 
mighty  ruins." 
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public  in  any  honest  occupation  at  all,  an  annual 
income  equal' to  two  thirds, of  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  this  kingdom.  / 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he 
(2.)  TUiton  com-  l>as  no w  On  the  anvil  another  scheme; 
S°aral'be"weeii  *""  °^  difficulty  and  desperate  haz- 
GreaiBcitainand  ard,  wHch  totally  alters  the  com- 
"',  '  meroial  relation  of  two  kingdoms; 

and  what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath 
a  legacy  of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one 
of  the  countries,  perhaps  to  both,  to  be  perpetu- 
ated to  the  latest  posterityi  This  project  is  also 
undertaken  on  the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  provid- 
ed, that  out  of  some  (I  know  liot  wljat)  remains 
of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some 
time,  and  of  some  sbrt,  should  be  applied  to  the 
protection  of  the  Irish  trade.  Here  we  are  com- 
manded a^ain  to  tax  our  faith,  and  to  persuade 
ourselves,  that  out  of  the  surplus  of  deficiency, 
out  of  the  savingsi  of  habitual  and  systematic 
prodigality,  the  minister  of  wonders  will  provide 
support  for  this  nation,  sinking  under  the  mount- 
ainous load  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  debt.  But  while  we  look  with  pain  at  his  des- 
perate and  laborious  trifling — while  we  are  ap- 
prehensive that  he  will  break  his  back  in  stoop- 
ing tO|pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers  him- 
self at  an  ^stic  bound,  and  with  a  broad-cast 
swing  of  his  arms,  he  squanders  over  his  Indian 
field  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  Clear  produce' 
of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.^ 


6  The  reader  can  not  bat  notice  the  rhetorical 
akai  with  which  these  two  instai^cee,  taken  from 
measures  then  before  the  House,  and  therefore  the 
more  striking,  are  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke  to 
illustrate  his  general  principle,  as  stated  above. 
They  are  both  put,  especially  the  former  one,  with 
great  power  of  language  and  thought.  They  add 
all  the  liveliness  and  pungency  of  individual  appli- 
cation to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  general 
truth.  But  they  do  more^and  here  is  part  of  the 
skill — they  reach  forward  as  well  as  backward. 
They  not  only  illustrate  the  past,  but  prepare  for 
the  future.  They  lay  the  foundation  of  another  at- 
tack. They  furnish  the  ground  of  the  floe  contrast 
here  drawn  between  Mr.  Pitt's  pennriousness  at 
home  and  prodigality  abroad.  They  open  the  way 
for  ^the  keen  philosophy  of  the  next  paragraph, 
which  shows  how  "the  economy  of  injustice"  is 
made  to  "famish  resources  for  the. fund  of  comip- 
tton."  Thus  they  lead  on  to  the  next  great  portion 
of  the  speech,  which  insists  on  "  an  economy  of  quite 
another  order,"  and  demands  the'strictest  inquiry 
into  grants  thus  lavishly  made  to  a  band  of  Indian 
peculators, 

This  fine  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of  an 
oration,  mutually  to  support  or  prepare  the  way  for 
each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  |triking  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  orators  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
of  Demosthenes.  Most  readers  overlook  it,  and  are 
wholly  unconscious  that  there  is  any  art  in  the  case. 
The  orator  seeins  so  completely  to  "speak  right  on," 
that  they  are  not  in  the  l^ast  aware  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  selected  and  arranged  bis  materials 
with  a  view  to  bring  every  thing  forward  in  its 
proper  place,  and  to  give  every  thihg  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unpremeditated  and  spontaneous  effusion 
of  thonght. 


Strange  51s  this  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry 
is,  and  inconsistent  with  all  juSt  policy,  it  is  still 
true  to  itself,  and  faithful  to  its  own  perverted 
order.  Those  who  are  bountiful  tO(  crimes  will 
be  rigid  to  merit  and  penurious  to  service.  Their 
penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to 
their  prodigality.  The  economy  of  injustice  is 
to  furnish  resources  for  the  fund  of  corruption. 
Then  they  pay  ofi"lheir  protection  to  great  crimes 
and  great  oritninals,  by  being  inexorable  to  the 
psiltry,  ftailties  of  little  men ;  and  these  modern 
Flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to 
whip  their  own  enormities  on  the  vicarious  back 
of  every  small  ofiender.' 

It  is  to  draw  yoUr  attention  to  economy  of 
quite  anotlier  order — it  is  to  animad-  xte  moneyed 
vert  on  offenses  of  a  far  different  de^^  concerns  or 

,      -  ,1  ,        „  •        1    India  more 

scnption, ,  that  my  honorable  friend  worthy  of  a^ 
[Mr.  Fox]  has  brought  before  you  the 
motion  of  this  day.  It  is  to<p6rpetuate  the  abuses 
which'  toe  subverting  the  fabric  of  youf  empire, 
that  the>  motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  (and,  if  he  has  power  to  carry  himself 
through,  I  commend  his  prudence)  that  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Sundas]  makes  his 
stand  at  the  very  outset,  and  boldly  refuses  all 
parliamentary  information.  Let  him  admit  but 
one  step  toward  inquiry,  and  he  is  undone.  You 
must  be  ignorant,  or  he  can  not  be  safe.  But, 
before  his  curtain  is  let  down,  anij  the  shades  of 
eternal  night  shall  vail  our  Eastern  dbpiinion^ 
from  our  view,  permit  me,  sit,^  to  avail  myself  of 
the  me^ns  which  were  furnished  in  anxious  and 
inquisitive  times,  to  demonstrate  otit  of  this  sin- 
gle act  of  the  present  minister  what  advantages 
you  are  to  derive  from  permitting  the  greatest 
concern  of  this  nation  to  be  separated  from  the 
cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  the  com- 
petence, of  Parliament.  The  greatest  body  of 
your  revenue,  your  most  numerous  armies,  your 
most  important  commerce,  the  richest  sources  of 
yoiir  public  credit  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
kiiown  settled  policy  of  England),  are  on  the 
point  of  being  converted  into  a  mystery  of  state. 
You  are  going  to  have  one  half  of  the  globe  hid 
eyen  from  the  .common  liberal  curiosity  of  an 
English  gentleman.  Here  a  grand  revolution 
commences.*    Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the 


'  The  Flagellants  were  a  sect  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  sought  to  expiate  their  crimes  by  the 
disbipline  of  the  scourge.  They  traversed  Barope, 
whipping  themselves  thr^gh  the  principal  cities 
and  at  the  doors  of  churches,  and  creating  great 
commotion  wherever  they  appeared. 

'  This  prediction  proved  true.  The  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  under  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  merged 
the  civil  and  political  concerns  of  India  in  those  of 
the  British  government.  "The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,"  says  Mill,  in  his  British  India, 
"  is  essentially  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secre- 
taiy  for  the  Indian  Department.  *  *  *  ,The  other  five 
members  of  the  Board  are  seldom  called  to  deliber- 
ate,  Br,  even  for  form's  sake,  tp  assemblei  "  *  •  Of 
this  j*retended  Board,  and  real  Secretary,  the  Sphere 
of  action  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  exercised  by  the  Company,  but 
not  to  their  commercial  transactions."— iv.,  487. 
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oironmstances.  In  most  of  the  capital  changes 
that  are  recorded  in  the  principles  and  system 
of  any  government,  a  public  benefit  of  some  kind 
or  other  has  been  pretepded.  The  revolution 
commenced  in  something  plausible,  in  something 
which  carried  the  appearance  at  least  of  punish- 
ment of  delinquefncy,  or  correction  of  ajiuse. 
But  here,  in  the  Vety-  moment  of  the  conversion 
of  a  department  of  British  government  into  an 
Indian  mystery,  and  in  the  very  aot  in  which  the 
change  commences,  a  crarrupt  private  interest  is 
set  up  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  ■Necessities  of  ' 
the  nation.  A  diversiotr  is  made  of  millions  of 
the  public  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  a 
private  purse.  It  is  not  into  secret  negotiations 
for  war,  peace,  or  allianoei  ^hat  the  House  of 
Comtnons  is  forbidden  to  incfuire.  It  is  a  matter 
of  account ;  it  is  a  peoimiary  transaction ;  it  is 
the  demand  of  a  suspeeted  steward  upon  ruined 
tenants  and  an  embarrassed  master,  that  the 
Commons  of  Grpat  Bi'itain  are  commanded  not 
to  inspect.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  right  hon- 
orable gentletaan'^  argument  is  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  his  policy.  The  system  of  conceal- 
ment is  fostered  by  a  system  of  falsehood.  False 
facts,  false  colors,  false  names  of  persons  and 
things,  are  its  whole  support.  ^ 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman over  that  field  of  deception,  clearing  what 
he  has  purppsely  obscured,  and  fairly  stating  whit 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  misrepresent.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know, 
with  some  degl'ee  of  distinctness,  a  little  of -the 
locality,  the  nature,  the  circumstances,'  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  pretended  debts  Or  which  this  mar- 
velous donation  is  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimexl-  - 

III.  Madi'os,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  sec- 
Hisforvof  o""!  (but  with  a  long  interval,;  the  see- 
the debu.  o„jj  member  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  The  traSe  of  that  city  and  of  the  adjacent 
territory  was,  not  very  long  ago,  among  "the  most 
flourishing  iu  Asia.  But  sine_e  the  estaWishmeM 
of  the ,  British  power,  it  has  wasted '  away  under . 
a  uniform,  gradual  decline,  insomuch  that  in  the 
year  1779  not  one  merchant  of  eminence  was 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  country.  During  this 
period  of  decay,  about'  six  hundred  thpusand 
sterling  pounds  a  year  have  been  drawn  off  by 
English  gentlemen,  on  their  private  account,  by 
the  way  of  China  alone.  If  we  add  four  hundred 
thousand  as  probably' remitted,  through  other 
channels  $,nd  in  other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jew- 
els, gold,  and  silver,  directly  brbught  to  Europe, 
and  in  hiUs.upon  the  British  and  fol-eign  cornpa- 
;nies,  you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter  over- 
rated. If  we  fix  the  commencement  of  this  ex- 
traotfon  of  money  from  the  Carnatic  at  a  period 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and  close  it  in  the 
year  1780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a'great 
deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money. 

During  the  deep,  silent  flow  of  this,  steady 
stfeana  of  wealth,  which  set  from.  India  into  Eu- 
rope, it  generally  passed  on  with  np  adequate 
observation  ;  but  happening  at  some.periods  to 
meet  rifts  of  rocks  that  checked  its  course,  it 


grew  more  noisy,  and  attracted  more  notice.' 
The  pecuniary  discussions  caused  by  B^  mcu- 
mulatipn  of  part  of  the  fortunes  of  their  servants 
in  a  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was  the  first 
thing  which  very  particularly  called  for,  and  long 
engaged,  the  attention  of  the  court  of  I?ireetors 
This  debt  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  was  claimed,  for 
the  greater  part,  by  English  gentlemen  residing 
at  Madi'as. ,  This  grand  capital,  settled  at  length 
by  order  a*^  ten  per  cent.,  afforded  an  annuity  of 
eighty-eight  thousand  pounds.     , 

While  the  Directors  were  digesting  their  as- 
tonishment at  this  information,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  them  from  three  gentlemeil,  inform- 
ing them  that  their  friends  had  lent  likewise  to 
merchants  of  Canton,  in  China,  a  sum  pf  not  more 
than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they 
oalledupon  the  Company  for  their  assistance  and. 
interposition  with  the  Chinese  government  for 
the  recovery  of'the  debt.  This  sum,  lent  to  Chi- 
nese tnerchants,  was  at  twenty-foilr  per  cent., 
"which  would  yield,  if  jiaid,  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  and  forty,  thousand  pounds.'" 

Perplexed  as  the  Directors  were  with  these 
demands,  you  may  conceive,  sir,  that  they  did 
not  find  themselves  very  much  disembarrassed 
by  bein<^  made  acquainted  that  'they  must  again 
exett  their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the 
happy  parsimony  of  their  servants,  eoUeoted  into 
a  second  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  amount- 
ing to  two  millions  four  hundired  thousand  pounds, 
settled  at  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  This 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consolidation  of 
1777,  as  thefoi'mer-of  the  Nabob's  debts  vfas 
by  the  title  of  the  Consoiidation^  of  1767.  To 
this  was  Eidd.ed,  in  a  separate  parcel,  a  little  re- 
serve called  the-  Cavalry  debt,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  same  interest. 
The  whole  of  these  fov(r  capitals,  araonntiiig  to 
four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  produced,  at  their  several  rates,  annui- 
ties amounting  toi  six  hundred  and-  twenty  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  a  good  deal  more  than 
one  third  of  the  clear  land  tax  of  England  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound;  a  good  deal  more 
than  double  the  whole  annual  dividend  of  the 
East  India  Coniipany,  the  nominal  masters  to  the 
proprietors  in  these  funds..  Of  this  interest,  three 
hundred  aud  eighty  three  thousand  two  hundred 

9  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  image  is  not 
run  out  too  far,  so  .  as  to  turn  off  the  attention 
from  the  idea  to  be  enforced  to  the  picture  here  pre- 
sented. ' 

10  These'claims  on  .China  merchants  are  not  men- 
tioned as  having  any  direct  connection  with  the 
debts  of  the  Nabah^  Arcot ;  they  are  enumei-ated 
merely  as  part  ofTjhe  twenty  millions  abstracted 
from  the  Carnatic  by'Bnglish  residents,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  urged  upon  the  East  India  Company  for 
aid  in  their  collection.  In  this  view  alone  are  they 
brought  into  the  sum  total  of  £4,440,000  mentioned 
below.  The  China  debts  are  theffdeducted,  leaving, 
as  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  tile  statement,  the 
debts/'of  the  Nabob  of  ArcOt  with  "  an  interest  of 
£383,200  a  year,  chargeable  ou  the  piibliffrevenaes 
of  the  Carna,tic." 
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pounds  a  year  sl,ood  chargeable  on  the  public 
revenues  of  th&  Carnatic. 

Sir,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
Tbo.e  debts  consider  the  various  operations  which 
S'lueir '  '^^  capital  and  interest  of  this  debt 
mpgniiuiio  have  successively  undergone.  I  shall 
speak  to  these  operations  when  I  come 
particularly  to  answer  the  right  honorable  gten, 
tleman  on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  divide  them.  But  this  was  the  exact 
view  in  which  these  debts  first  appeared  to 
the  court  of  Directors  and  to  the  worli  It  va- 
ried afterward ;  but  it  never  appeared  in.  any 
other  than  a  most  questionable  shape.  When 
this  gigantic  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared 
before  a  young  minister,  it  naturally  would  have 
justified  some  degree  of  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion. Such  a  prodigy  would  have  filled. any 
oomraoa  man  with  superstitious  fears.  -He 
would  exofcise  that  shapeless,  nameless  form, 
and  by  every  thing  sacred  would  have  adjured 
it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  small  number  of  sUght 
individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation,  pos- 
sessed of  no  lucrative  offices,  witbout  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  or, the  known  administration  of 
revenues,  without  profession,  of  any  kind,  with- 
out any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a  ped- 
dler, could  have,  in  a  few  years  (as  tp  some  even 
in  a  few  months),  amassed' treasures  equal  to  the 
revenues  of  a  respectable  kingdom.  Was  it  not 
enough  to  put  these  gfentlemen,  in  the  novitiate 
of  their  administration,  on  their  guard,  and  to  call 
upon  them  for  a  strict  inquiry  (if  not  to  justify, 
tbem  in  a  reprobation  of  those  demands  without 
any  inquiry  at  all),  that  when  all  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  had  for  years  been  witness  to 
the  immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of 
houses,  in  the  securing  quiet  seats  in  Parliament, 
or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections, 
in  wandering  throughout  the  Whole,  range  of 
those  variegated' modes  of  inventive  prodigality, 
which  sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder,  some- 
times roused  our  indignation,  that  after  all  India 
was  four  millions  still  in  debt  to  them  ?  India  in 
debt  to  ,(Aem .'  For  what?  Every  debt  for  which 
an  equivalent  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  not  given, 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equiva- 
lent they  have  given  ?  What  equivalent  had  they 
to  give  ?  What  are  the  articles  of  commerce  or 
the  branches  of  manufacture  which  those  gentle- 
men have  carried  hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What 
are  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten 
it  ?  What  are  the  arts  they  introduced  to  cheer 
and  to  adorn  it  ?  What  are  the  religious,  what 
the  moral  institutions  they  base  taught  among 
that  people  as  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation 
when,  life  is  tobe  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eter- 
nal debt — a  debt  "still  paying,  still  tp  owe," 
which  must  be  bound  On  the  preseint  generation 
in  India,  and  entailed  on  their  mortgaged'pbster- 
ity  forever?"     A  debt  of  millions,  |in  favor  of  a 


set  of  men  whose  names,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  either  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin 
and  talents,  or  dragged  into  light  by  the  enor- 
mity of  their  crimes.'^  ^   , 

In  my  opinion,  the  courage  of  the  'minister 
was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  -Ti>eBe»uBpicioM 
transaction,  especially  as '  he  must  j,"„"J"ireot's 
have  read,  or  rather  the  right  hon-  'ii="i"i«,i<>"«; 
orable  gentleman  says  he  has  read  for  him,  whole 
volumes  upon  the  subject.  The  volutnes,  by-the- 
way,are  not  one  tenth  part  so  numerous  as  the 
right  honorable  gentlemah  has  thought  proper 
to  pretend,  in  order  to  frighten  you  from  inquiry ; 
but  in  these  volumes,  such  as  tHey  are,  the  min- 
ister must. have  found  a  full  authorityfor  a  sus- 
picion (at  the  very  least)  of  every  thing  relative 
to  the  great  fortunes  made  at  Madras. '  .What  is 
that  authority?  Why,  noother-than  the  stand- 
ing, duthority  for- all  the  claims  which  the  minis- 
try has  thought  fit  to  provide  for — the  grand 
\  debtor — the  Nabob  of  Areot  himself.  Hear  that 
prince,  ill  the  letter  written  to  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors, at  the  precise  period  while  the  main  body 
of  these  debts  were  contracting.  In  his'  letter 
he  states  himstelf  to  be,  what  undoubtedly  "h^  is, 
a  most  competent  witness  to  this  point.  After 
speakiiig.  of  the.  war  with  Hyder  AK  in  1768 
and  1769,  and  of  other  measures  which  he  cen- 
sures (whether  right  or  wrong,  it  signifies  noth- 
ing) j  and .  into  which  be  says  lie  had  been  led 
by'  the  Company's  servants,  he  jropeeds  in  this 
manner  :  ''  If  all  these  things  were  ag'ainst  the 
real  interests  of  the  Cdmps^ny,  they  are  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  against"  mine,  and  against,  the 
prosperity  of  my  country,  and  the  'happiness  of 
my  people,  for  your  interests  and  mine,  are  the 
same..  What, were  they  owing  tp,  then?  To 
the  private  views  of  a  few.  individuals,  who  have 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  your  in- 
fluence and  of  my  country ;  for  your  servants 
have  no  trade'  in  this  cowntry ;  neither, do- you 
pay  them  high  wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they 
return  to  England  with  many  lacs  of  pagodas. 
How  can  you  or  I  account  for  suph  immense 
fortunes,  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  Without  any 
visible  means  of  getting  them  ?" 

When  he  asked  this  question,  which  involves 
its  answer,  it  is  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did 
not  prompt  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
that  inquii-y,  which  might  come  in  vain  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  own  act  of  Parliament. 
Does  not  the-Nabob'of  Arcot  tell  uS,  in  so  many 
words,  that  there  was  no  fair  way  of  making  the 
enormous  sums  sent  by  the  Company's  servants 
to  England?  And  do  you  imagine  that  there 
was  or  could  be  more  honesty  and  good  faith  in 


"The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude  ;  ' 
still  paying,  still  to  owe. — Mition. 


12  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  beauty  of 
this  amplification,  which  has  all  the  force  of  the  se- 
verest logic,,  since  it  -  enumerates  the  only  proper 
and  legitimate  means  by  which  such  a  debt  could 
have  been  entailed  ujgon  a  people.  The  fiassage  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burke's  genius.'  It 
was  dictated  by  that  penetrating  phibscfphy  of  his 
which  was  always  searching  into  .the  causes  of 
things,  aud„thus  furnishing  the  materials  of  profound 
remark'and  exuberant  illustration. 
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the  demands  for  what  remained,  behind  in  India  ? 
Of  what  nature  were  the  transaetions  with  him- 
self? If  you  follow  the  train  of  his  information, 
yon  must  see  that,  if  these  great  sums  were  at 
all  lent,  it  was  not  property,  but  spoil  that  Was 
lent;  if  hot  lent,  the  transaction  was  not  a  con- 
tract, but  a  fraud.  Either  way,  if  light  enough 
could  not  be  fiirnished  to  autbcpiize  a  full  con- 
demnation of  these  demands,  they  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  the  parties  who  best  kn6w  and  un- 
derstood each  other's  proceedings.  Jt  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  authority  of  government  should 
interpose  in  fiivor  of  dairas  whose  very  founda- 
tion was  a  defiance  df  that  authority,  and  whose 
object  and  end  was  its  entire  subversion. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  was  written  by 
the  Nabob  of  Aro'ot  in  a  moody  humor,  under  the 
influence  of  some  qhE^grin.  Certainly  it  was; 
but  it  is  in  such  humurs  that  truth  comes  out-; 
and  when  he  tells  you,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
what  every  one  must  presumcj  from  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  thing,  whether  he  tbld  it  or  not, 
one  such  testimony  is  worth  a  thousand  that  con- 
tradict that  probability,  when  the  parties  have  a 
better  understanding  with  each  other,  and  when 
they  have  a  point  to  carry  that  may  unite  them 
in  a  common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or 
devised,  were  a  question,  as  it  is  false- 

oot  to  be  paid  ly  pretended,  between  the  Nabob  of 
tau..  Nabob.  j^^pQj  ^  jgj^gy^  ^^j  P3^„,  Benfie]^ 

and  his  associates  as  creditors,  I  am  sure  I  should 
give  myself  but  little  trouble  about  it.  If  the 
hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for  satisfying 
the  claims  of  bribery  and  peculation;  who  would 
wish  to  iMerfere  between  such  litigants  ?  If  th© 
demands  were  confined  to  what  might  be  drawn 
from  the  treasures  which  the  Compsmy's  records 
uniformly  feissert  that  the  Nabob  is  in  possession 
of,  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  dia- 
monds (as  we  know  that  he  has  none),  these  gen- 
tlemen might  break  openhis  hoards,  or  dig  in  his 
mines,  without  any  disturbance  from  me.  But 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  not  contra^ 
diet  me,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  cred- 
itors are  not  adversaries,  but  collusive  parties, 
and  that  the  whole  transaction  is  under  a  false 
color  and  false  names.  The  litigation  is  not, 
nor  ever  has  been,  between  their  rapacity  and 
his  hoarded'  riches.  No!  It  is  between  him 
and  them  combining  and  confederating  on  one 
sid«,  and  the  public  revenues  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  ^ruined  country  on  the  other. 
These  are  the  real  plaintiffs  and  the  real-defend- 
ants in  the  suit.  Refusing  a  shilling  from  his 
hoards  foi:  the  satisfaction  of  any  demand,  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  is  always  ready — pay,'  he  earn- 
estly, and  with  eagerness  and  passion,  contends 
for  delivering '  up  to  these  pretended  creditors 
his  territory  and  his  subjects.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  frop  treasuries,  and  mines,  but  from'  the 
food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  from  the  blood  with- 
held froiri  the' Veins-  and  whipped  out  of  the 
backs  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we 
are  to  pamper  extortion,  usury,  and  peculation, 


under  the  false  names  of  debtors  and  creditors 
of  state  .*'  , 

IV.  The  peat  patron  of  these  creditors  (to 
whose  honor  th#  ought  to  erect  stat-  EiamiMtioa 
ues),  the  right  ho^rable  gentleman  »f""»iebu. 
[Mv'  Dundas],  in  stilting  the  merits  which  rec- 
ommended them  to!  his  favor,  has  ranked  them 
under  three  grand  divisions — ^the  first,  the  cred- 
itors of  1767 ;  then  the  creditors  of  the  cavalry 
loan;  and,  laistly,'. the ' creditors  of  the  loan  in 
1777.  Let  us  exariiine  them,  one  by  one,  fis 
they  pass  inreview  before  us. 

(1,)-The  first  ofithese  loans,  that  of  1767,  he 
insists,  had  an  indisputable  claim  upon  coMoia,. 
the  public  justice.  The  dreditbrs,  he  """"fim. 
affirms,  lent  their  money  publicly;  they  ti^ 
vanced  it  with  the  express  kbowledge  and  ap- 
probation  of  theCompany  ;  and  it  Was  contract- 
ed at  the  moderate  interest  of  ten  per  cent.  In 
this  loan  the  derfiand  is,  according  to  him,  not 
only  just,  but  meritorious  in  a  veryhigh  degree; 
and  one  woul<i  he  inclined  to  believe  he  thought 
so,  because  he  has  put  it  last  in  the  provision  he 
has  made  for  these  claims !  , 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the  fairest 
of  th^l  whole ;  for,  whatever  may  be  my  suspi- 
cions concerning  a  part  of  it,  I  can  oonyiet  it  of 
nothing  worse  than  ther  most  enormous  usury. 
>But  I  can  convict,  upon  the  sppt,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  <?f  the  most  daring  misrepresent- 
ation in  every  one  fact,  without  any  exception, 
that  he  has  alleged  in'  defense  of  this  loan,  and 
of  his  own  (johduet  with  regard  'to  it.  I  will 
show  you  that  this  debt  was  never  contracted 
with  the  knqwledge  of  the  Company;  that  it  had 
not  their  approbation ;  -that  they  received  the 
first  intelligence  pf  it  with  the  utmost  possible 
surprise,  indignation,  and  alarm. 

So  far  from  being  previously  apprised  of  the 
transaction  from  its  origin,  it  was  two  . 
years  before  the  court  of  Directors  ob-  from  tie 
tained  any  official  intelligence  of  it.  °'°'"°''' 
",  The  dealings  of  the  servants  with  the  Nabob 
were  concealed,  from  •  the  first,  until  they;  were 
found  out"  (says  Mr.  Sa^er,  the  Company's 
counsel)  "by  the  report  of  the  country."  The 
presidency,  however,  at  last  thought  proper  to 
send  an  official  account.  On  this  the  DireotoK 
tell  them,'"  To  your  great  reproach,  it  has  beoa 
ctfncealedfrom  lis.  We  can  not  but  suspect  this 
debt  to  have  had  its  Weight  in  your  proposed  ag- 
grandizement of  Mohammed  AW,  [the  Nabob  of 
Arcot] ;  but  whether  it  has  or  has  not,  certain 
it  is,,  you  are  guilty  pf  a  high  breach  of  duty  in 
concealing  it  from  us."       -  -   [ 


'^  The  ascendency  gained  by  Mr.  Benfiel^over  the 
Nabob  of.  Aroot  wasfepresented,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee at  Madras  in  17B3,  to  have  b^en  of  the  most 
absolute  kind.  They  say  that,  to  secure  the  perma- 
nency of  his  power  and  profit,  he  kept  the  Nabob 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  state  of  his  own  affairs  i 
.that,  be -kept  the  accounis  and  correspondence  in 
the  English  language,  Which  neither  the  Nilbobnor 
hjs  son  could  read';  that  he  had  snrrounded  the  Na- 
bob on  every  side,  "  making  him  believe  Jehdt  was 
not  true,  and  subscribe  to  what  lie  did  not  under' 
stand." 
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These  expressions  oonoArmng  the  ground  of 
the  transaction,  its  eflfept,  and  its  pkodestine  na- 
ture, are  in  the  letters  bearing  dat^  March  17, 
1769.  After  receiving  a  more  faW.  account  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1770,  they  state  that "  Messrs. 
John  Pybus,  John  Call,  and  Jame^  Bourohifer,  as 
trustees  for  themselves  and  others  of  the  Nabob's 
private  creditors,  had  proved  a  deed  of  assign- 
ment upon  the  Nabob  and  his  son  o!  fifteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nabob's  country,  the  revenues  of 
which  yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  laos  of 
pagodas  (66320,000  sterling)  annually ;  and  like- 
wise an  assignment  of  the  yearly  tribute  pai^ 
the  Nabob  from  the  RaJ3.h  ik  Tanjore,  amount- 
ing to  four  lacs  of  rupees  (6640,000) ."  The  ter- 
ritorial revenue  at  that  time  possessed  by  these 
gentlemen,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  masters,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterlitig  annually. '  They 
were  making  rapid  strides  to  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  when  the .  Directors,  whom 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  states  as  having 
authorized  these  proceedings,  were,  kept' in  such 
profound  ignorance  of  this  royal  a6quisitioi{  of 
territorial  revenue  by  their  servants,  that  in  the 
salue  letter  they  sayi  "Tliis  assignment  was  ob- 
tained by  three  of  the  members  of  your  board 
in  January,,1767,  yet  we  do  not  find  the  leimst 
trace  of  it  upon  your  consultations  until  A,ugust, 
1768,  ngr  do  any  of  your  letters  to  us  afford  any 
information  relative  to  such  trans£(ctions  till  the 
1st  of  November,  1 768.  By  your  last  letters  of 
the  8th  of  May,  1769,  you  bring  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to'ligbt  in  one  view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
'.  pany,  ^^nd  its  sahetioii  to  the  debts,  you 
fied  bs  the  scc  that  this  asscrtion  of  that  knowledge 
"""""'  is  utterly  imfounded.  But.  did  the  Di- 
rectors approve  of  it,  and  ratify  the  transaction 
when  it  was  known  ?  The  very  reverse.  On 
the  same  third  of  Blarch  the  Directors  declare, 
'"  Upon  an  impartial  examination  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  our  late  governor  and  council  of  Fort 
George  [Madras],  and  on  the  fullest  coilside'ra- 
tion,  that  the  said  governor  and  council  have,  in 
notoridus  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
manifestly  ■preferred,  the^  interest  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  that  of  thfi  Company,  in  permitting 
'  the  assignment,  of  the  revenues  of  certain  valua- 
ble districts,  to  a  very  large  amount,  from  the 
Nabob  to  individuals" — and  then  highly  aggra- 
vating their  crimes,  they  add:  "We  order 'and 
direct  that  you  do  examine,  in  the  most  impar- 
tial manner,  all  the  above-mentioned  transactions, 
and  ttm.t  you  ptmish,  by  suspension,  degradation, 
dismission,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you  shaU  seem 
meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or  servants  of 
the  Company  who  may  by  you  be  found  guilty 
of  any  of  the  above  offenses."  "We  had  (say 
the  Directors)  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  had  been  raised, 
stipported,  and  owed  their  present  opulence  to.  the 
adi)mttages  gained  in  such  sei-vice,  have  in  this 
instance  most  vrnfaithfully  betrayed  their  trust, 
abandoned  the  Company's  interest,  and  prostitu-' 
ted  its  influence  to  accomplish  the  pwposea^of  in- 
1 


dividuals',  while  the  interest  of  the  Compcmy  is  al- 
most wholly  neglected,  and  payment-  to  us  ren- 
dered extremely  precarious."  Here,  then,  is 
the  rook  of  approbation  of  the  court  of  Direct- 
ors, on  which  the  riglit  honorable  gentleman 
says  this  debt  was  founded.  '  Any  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  should  come  into  the  House,  on 
rrty  reading  this  sentence  pf  condemnation  of  the 
court  of  Directors 'against  their  unfaithful  serv- 
ants, might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  a 
harsh,  sever^,  unqualified  invective  against  the_ 
present  ministerial  Board  of  Control.  So  exact- 
ly do  the  proceedings,  of  the  pa.trons  of  this  abuse 
tally  with  those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  oondemnatiqn  of  the  one 
may  serve  for  the  reprobation  of  the  other,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of  wrath  and 
indignation  fulminated  irt  this  dispatch  against  the 
meritorious  creditors  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, who,  according  to  him,  have  been  so  fully 
approved  by  the  Company,  would  be  to  read  the 
whole. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  with  aft  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  Action  of  ne 
and  then  slides  in  the  "  Presiaenfey  of  ^i^it 
Madras,"  as  synonymous  to  the  Com- ,  ''""'"'"''"e' 
pany.  That  the  presidency  did  approve  the 
debt  is  certain.  Butt  the  right  honorable?  gen- 
tleman, as  prudent  in  suppressing  as  skillful  in 
bringing  forward  his  matter,  has  net  chosen  to 
tell  ypu  that  the  presidpnoy  were  the  very  per- 
sons guilty  of  contracting  this  loan;  creditors 
tbemselves,  and  agents  and  trustees  for  all  the 
oAer  creditors.  For  this,  the  court  of  Direct- 
ors accuse  them  of  breach  of  trust  j  and  for  this, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  considers  them 
as  perfectly  good  authority  for  those  claims.  It 
is  pleasant"  toliear  a  gentleman  of  the  law  quote 
the  approbation  of  creditors  as  an  authority  for 
their  own  debt ! 

How  they  came  to  contract  the'debt  to  them- 
selves i  how  they  came  to  act  as  agents  for 
those  Yho;ii  they  ought  to  havb  controlled,  is  for 
your  inc^iry.  The  policy  of  this  debt  was  an- 
nounced to  the  court  of  Directors  by  the  very 
persons  concerned  in  creating  it.  "Till  very 
lately"  (say  the  presidency),  "the  Nabob  placed 
his  dependence  on  the  Company.  Now  he  has 
been  taught  by  ill  advisers  that  an  interest  out 
of  doors  njay  stand' him  in  good  stead.  He  has 
been  piade  to  believe  that  his  private  creditors 
kam  power  cmd  interest  to  overrule  the  cowt  of 
Directors.'"-  T^e  Nabob  was  not  misii^formed. 
The  private  creditors  [Benfield,  &o.]  instantly 
qualified  a  vast  number  of  votes ;  and  having 
made  themselves  maste^-s  of  the  court  The  Dirmtora 
of  Proprietors,, as  well  as  extending  Z^llt^^ 
a  powerful  oab,al  In  other  places  as  '""rtinnoJ. 
important,  they  so  opmpletely 'overturned  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  of  .Directors  at  hon;ie  and 
abroad,  that  this  poor,  haffled  government  was 
soon  obliged  to  lower  its  tone.  It  was  glad  to 
be  .admitted  into  partnership  with  its  own  serv- 
ants. ■  The  court  of  Directors,  establishing  the 
debt  which  they  had  reprobated  as  "a  breach  of 
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trustj  and  which  -was  planned  for  the  subversion 
of  their  authority,  settled  its  payments  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  public;  and  even  so,  were  nof 
able  to  obtain  peaoe,^  or  even  equality  in  their 
demandV.  All  the  consetiuences  lay-  in' a  regu- 
lar and  irresistible  train,  By  employing  their 
influence  for  the  recover^  of  this  debt,  their  or- 
ders, issued  tin  the  same  breath,  against  creating 
new  debts,  only  animated  the  strong,  desires  of 
their  servants  tp  ,thiS  prohibited' prolific  spo«, ' 
and  it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  Sons  and  daugh- 
ters not  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the  virtue 
of  their  parents.  ,     . 

From  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  Directors  expired  in  the  Carjnatic,  and  every 
where  else.  "Every  man,"  says^thp  presiden- 
cy, "  who  opposes  the  government  and  its  meas- 
ures, finds  an  immediate  countenance  from  the 
Nabob  ;  even  our  discarded  officer^,  however  un- 
worthy, are  received  into  the  Nabob's  service. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no  wonderful  sagacity 
to  determine  whether  the  court  of  Directors, 
with  their  miserable  salaries  to  their  servants  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  dis- 
tributor of-millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed. 
It  was  an  invention  beyond  the  imagination  of 
all  the  speculatists  of  our  speculating  age,  to  see 
a  government  quietly .  settled  in  ope  and,  the 
same  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  members ; 
one  to  pay  scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other 
to  bribe  high  for  rebellion  and>reyolt.'* 

The  next  thing  -which,  recommends  this  par- 
,    ,  ticular  debt  to  the  right  honorable 

The  debtrun  up      '        ,     -      ,     .       .  '^      ,  ,  ■ 

by  enormous  in'-  gentleman  IS,  It,  scems,  the  moder- 
"""-  ,  ■    ate  .  interest   of  ten   per   cent.    -,It 

would  be  lost  labor  to  observe  on  this  assertion. 
The  Nabob,  in  a  long  apologetic  letter  foK  the 
transaction  between  him  and  the  .body  of  the 
creditbrs,  states  the  fact  as  I  shall  state  it  to 
you.  In  the  accumulation  of  this  debt,  the  iirst 
interest  paid  was  from  thirty  to  thirtyrsix  per 
cent. ;  it  was  then  brought  down  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  j  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  twenty ; 


■  "  Soon  after  the  concessions  thus  forcibly  extorted 
from  the  Directors, Xord  Pigot  was  sent  but  as  Gov-' 
ernor  to  Madras,  with  instrnctions  to^restore'the  au- 
thority, of  the  Company.  He  was  immediately  mfet 
with  new  demands  from  Mr.  Benfield  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  He  hesitated  to  admit. them;  and 
immediately  a  maj-Qrity  of  the  council,  w-ho  were  in 
Mr.  Beniield's  interest,  turned  ag^ainst  Lord  Pigot, 
He  endeavored  to  maintain'his  power  by  impeach- 
ing two  of  (he  majority,  and  thus  excluding  them 
from  the  council.  This  produced  a  breach  in  the 
council,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Burke,  one  part  adhering 
to  Lord  Pigot,  and  the  other  (being  the  majority)  de- 
nying and  resisting  his  power.  The  latter  determ- 
ined at  last  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Having 
met  and  declared  themselves  vested  with  the  gov- 
ei-nment,  they  actually  arrested  their  own  governoij 
in  1776,  held  him  in  close  confinement,  and  assumed 
supreme  authorityT^  ^his  outrage  awakened  great 
indignation  in  Great  Britain.  '  Orders  were  imme- 
diately sent  out  for  his'  release  and  return  to  En- 
gland, that  the  facts  mi^ht  be  investigated ;'  but  be- 
fore these  orders  could  reach  India' /le  was  dfiad.  Tie 
sunk  under  the  efifect  of  anxiety  and  prolonged  imr 
prisonment. 


and  there  it  found  its  rest.  During  the  whole 
process,  as  often  as  any  of  these  monstrous  in- 
terests fell  into  an  arrear  (into  which  they  were 
continually  falling),  the  arrear,  formed  into  a 
new  capital,  was  added  to  the -old,  and  the  same 
interest  of  twenty  per  cent,  accrued  upon  both. 
The  Company,  having  got  some  scent  of  the 
enormous  usury  vfhioh  prevailed  at  Madras, 
thought  it. necesjsary  to  interfere,  and  to  order  all 
interests  to  he  lowered i to; ten  per  cent.  This 
Order,  which  contained  no  exception,  though  it, 
by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to  this  class 
of  debts,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  tin  the  Naihob. 
He  considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined  j  but, 
to  find  'a.  remedy  to  this  unexpected  evil,  he 
again  addeji  to  the  old  principal  twenty  per 
cent.~  interest  accruing  for  the  last.  year.  Thus 
a  new  fund  was  formed  j  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 
cumulation of  various  principals,  and  interests 
heaped  upon  interests,  not  on  the  sum  originally 
lent,  as  the  right  honorable;  gentleman  would 
make  you  believe,  that  ten  per  cent,  was  settled 
on  the  whole.  -  , 

When  you  consider  Ihercnormitypf  the. inter- 
est at  which  these  debts  were  contracted,  and 
the  several  interests  adijed  to  the  principal  I 
believe  you  will  not  think  me  so  skeptlcJal  if  I 
should  doubt  whether  for  this  debt  of  06880,000 
the  Nabob  ever  saw  £100,000  in  real  money. 
The  right  honorable  gentleman,  suspecting,  with 
all  his  absolute  dominion  over  fact,-  that  he  never 
will  be  able  to  defend-even  this  venerable  patri- 
archal job,  though  sanctified  by  its  numerous  is- 
sue, and  hoary  with  prescriptive  years,  has  re- 
course t,o  recrimination,  the  last  resource  of  guilt. 
He  says  that  this  loan  of  1767  was  provided  for  in 
i^T.  Fox's  India  Bill ; '  and,  judging  of  others  by 
his  own  nature  S,nd  principles,  h&mpre  than  insin- 
uates that  this  provision  was  made,  not  from  any 
sensq  of  merit  in  the, claim,  but  from  partiahty 
to  XJeneral  Smith,  a  proprietor,  and  an  agent  for 
that  debt.  If  partiality  could  have  had  any 
weight,  against  justice  and  policy  with  the  then 
ministers  and  their  friends.  General  Smhh  had 
titles  to  it.  But  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
knows  as  well  ^  I  do  that- General  Smith  was 
very  far  from  looking  on  himself  as  partially 
treated  in  the  arrangements  of  that  time;  in- 
deed,, what  man  dared  to  hope  for  private  par- 
tiality in  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  to  nations  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  sliould  sarcastically  call  that  time 
[Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill]  to  our  recollection. 
Well  do  I  remember  every  circumstance  of  that 
memorable  period.  God  forbid  I  should  forget 
it.  0,  illustrious  disgrace !  O,  victorious  defeat ! 
May-your  memorial  be  fresh  and  new  to  the 
latest  generations !  Msiy  the  day  of  that  gen- 
erous conflict  be  stamped  in  characters  never  to 
be  canceled  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of 
time  !  ..  Let  no  man  hear  pf  ,us  who  shall, not 
hear  that,  in  a  struggle  agftlnstthe  intrigues  of 
courts,  and  the  peri^dions  levity  ofthe  multitude, 
we  fell  in  the  cause  of  honor,  in  the  cause  of 
our  country,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  i^ 
self!     But  if  fortune  should  be  as  powerful  over 
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fame,  as  she  has  been  prevalent  over  virtue,  ^t 
least  our  conscience  is  beyond  her  jurisdiction. 
My  poor  share  in  the  support  of  that  great  meas- 
ure no  man  shall  ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be 
safely  lodged  in  the  sanotuaty  of  my  heart,  nev- 
er, never  to  be  torn  from  thence  but  with  those 
holds  that  grapple  it  to  life ! 

I  say,  I  vpell  remember  that  bill,  and  every 
, .   , ,         one  of  its  honest  and  its  wise  provi- 

Thi8  debt  not      .  ,     .  ,  ,  .      i    , 

protected  by-  sions.  It  IS  uot  truc  that  thls  Qcpt  was 
°* '  ever  piroteoted  or  enforced,  or  any  rev- 
enue whatsoever  set  apart  for  it.  It  was  left  in 
that  bill  just  where  it  stood,  to  be  paid  or  not 
to  be  paid'ouS  of  the  Nabob's  private  ireasures, 
aooorcling  to  his  own  discretion.  The  Company 
had  actually  given  it  their  sanction,  though  al- 
\*ays  relying  for  its  validity  on  the  sole  security 
of  the  faith  of  him  who,  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent,  entered  into  the  original  obligation. 
It  had  no  other  sanction;  it  ought  to  have  had 
no  other.  So  far  was  Mr,  Pox's  bill  from  provid- 
ing/itrids  for' ft,  as  this  ministry  have' wickedly 
done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse  transac- 
tions, out  of  the  public  estate,  thai  an  express 
clause  immediately  preceded  positively  ■  forbid- 
ding any  British  subject  from  receiving  assign- 
ments upon  any  part  of-  the  territorial  revenue, 
on  any  pretense  vphatsoever.'^ 

You- recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  fitt]  strongly  pro' 
fessed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill 
which  Vvas  intended  to  prevent  abiise;  but  in'ftis 
India  bill,  which  (let -me  do  justice)  is  as  able 
-and  skillful  a  performance  for  its  own  purposes 
as  ever  issiied  from  the  wit  of  man^  premeditat- 
ing this  iniquity — "  hoc  i^sum  utstrueret  Trojam- 
que  aperiret  Achivis'"^  expunged' this -essential 
clause,  broke  down  the  fence  which  was  raised 
to  cover  the  public  property  against' the  rapacity 
of  his  partisans,  and  thnsleveling  every  obstriie- 
tion,  he  made  a  firm,  broad  highway  Tor  "  Sin 
and  Death,"  for  Usury  and  oppression,  to  renew 


'^  The  following  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill.- 
"And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authorityafpre- 
said,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
or  any  other  protected  prince  of  India,  shall  not  as- 
sign, mortgage,  or  pledge  any  territory  or  land'what- 
soever  or  thp  revenue'  or  produce  thereof  to  any 
British  subject  whatsoever;  ilor  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  any  British  subject  whatsoever  to  take  or  re- 
ceive any  sach  assignment,  mortgage; -or  pledge; 
and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 
And  all,  payments,  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  rev- 
enue under  any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  be 
recovered  back  by  such  native  prince  paying  or 
delivering  the  same  from  the  person  or  persons  re- 
ceiving the-  same,  or  from  his  or  their  representa- 
tives." '  ■ 

"  The  passage  is  taken  from  Virgil's'  .fflneid, 
book  ii.,  line  6.0,  and  relates  to  Sii^on,  the' Greek 
spy,  when  brought  in  by  the  shepherds. 

^      — ^qui  seignotum  venientibus  ultro, 
Hoc  ipsumut  strueret  Trojamque  t^perirei  Achdvig, 
ObtuJerat.    ^  ,        '  ' 

He  offered  liiraself  unknown  to  them  approaching, 
^Phis  vexy  end  to  gain,  and  open  Troy 
To  the  Greeks.  '    ' 


their  ravages  throughout  the  devoted  revenues 
of  the  Carnatic." 

(2.)  The  tenor,  the  policy,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  debt  of  1767,  are,  in  o.™iT-Debt. 
the  eyes  of  th6. ministry,  so  excellent, 
thai  its  merits  are  irresistible ;  'and  it  takes  the 
lead  to- give' credit  and  countenance  to  all  the 
rest.  Along  with  this  chosen  body  bf  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  to  support  it  in  the  line, 
the  right  hohbrabje  gentleman  has  stationed  his 
corps  of  black' cavalry.  If  there  be  any  advant- 
age between  this  debt  arid  that  of  1769,  accord- 
ing to"  him  the- Cavalry  Debt  has  it.  It  is  not  a 
subject  of  defense ;  it  is  a  theme  of  panegyric. 
Listen  -to  the-  right  honorable  gentleman,  and 
you  will  find  it  wets  contracted  to  save  the  coun- 
try ;  to  prevent  mutiny  in  armies ;  to  introduce 
economy  in  revenues  ;'  a'nd  for  all  these  honor- 
able purposes;  it  originated  at  the -express  de- 
sire, andi  by  the  representative  authority  of  the 
Company  ivelf. 

First.,  let  me  say  a  vvord  to  the  authority. 
This  debt  was  contracted,  not  by  Notantiiorizeitby 
the  aqthority  of  the  Company,  not  /b'fSKl.icil 
by  its  representatives  (as  the  right  ^jJ^Snta"?" 
honorable  gerftleman  has.  the  un-  liidras. 
paralleled  confidence  to  assert),.but  fn  the  ever 
memorable  period  of  1777,  by  the  usurped  pow- 
er (Jf  those  who  rebelliously,  in  oonj'unction  with 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  had  overturned  the  lawful 
government  of  Madras.'^  For-  that  rebellion, 
this  House  unanimously  directed  a  public  pros- 
ecution. The  delipquents,  after  they  had  sub- 
verted the  government  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves a  party  to  support  them  in  their  power, 
are  nnl.versally~known  to  have  dealt  jobs  about 
to  the  right  and  to  the!  left,  and  to  aay  who  were 
willing  to  receive  them.  '  'This  usurpation,  which 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  well  knows  was 
brought  about  by  aild  for  the  g'reat  mass  of  these 
pretended  debts,  is  the  authority  which  is  set  up 
by-  him  to  represent  the  Company ;  to  represent 
that  Company  which,'  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  hearing  of  this  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
transaction  to  this  hour,  have  uniformly  dis- 
owned and  disavow'ed  it  I 

-  So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the, facts, 
partly  true  and  partly  colorable,  as  they  Be»iorkin 
stand  recorded,  they  are  'in  substance  "f-"'""'*'- 
these.  The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  .had 
thrown  off  the  superiority  of-  this  country  by 
means  of  .these  creditors,  kept  up  a  great  army, 
which  he  never  paid.  Of  course,  his  soldiers 
were  generallysin  asjateof  mutiny.  The  usurp- 
ing council  say  that  they  labored  hard  with  their 
master,  the  Nabob,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce 
these-mutinous  and  useless  troops.     Heconsent- 


"  The  allusion  here  is  to  gatan'S  first  passage  to 
this  earth,  as  described  by,  Milton  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Book, 

■    Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track  (such  was  the  will  of  Heaven), 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and- beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss. 

,     '»  The  circumstances  of  this  usurpation  have  been 
already  detailed  in  note  14,'  page  338. 
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ed ;  but,  as  usual,  pleaded  inability  to  pay  thein 
their  arrears.  Here  was  a  difficulty  :  the  Nabob 
had  no  money;  the  Company  had  no  money ; 
every  public  supply  was  empty.  But  the^e  was 
one  resource  which  no  season  has  ever  yet  dried 
up  in  that  climate.  The  smears  [money  lenders] 
were  at  hand ;  that  is,  pirivate  English  money- 
jobbers  offered  their  assistance.  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor, Majendie,  and  Call  proposed  to  advance  the 
small  Slim  of  66X60,000,  to  pay  off  the  Nabob's 
black  cavalry,  provided  the  Companyts  authority 
was  given  for  their  loem. "  This  was  the  great 
point  of. poliey  always  aimed  at  and  pursued 
through  a  hundred  devices  by  the  servants  at 
Madras.  The  presidency,  who  themselves  had 
no  authority  for  the  fimctions  they  presumed  to 
exercise,'^  very  readily  gave  the  sanction  of  the 
Company  to  those  servants  who  knew  that  the 
Company  (whose  sanction  was  deman'ded)  had 
positively  prohibited  all  such  transactions. 

However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing 
goes,  all  is  hitherto  fair  and  plausible;  and  here' 
the. right  hgnorable  gentleman  concludes,  with 
commendable  prudence,  his  account  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  here  it  is  I  shall  beg  leave  to  com- 
mence my  supplement,  for  the  gentleman's  dis' 
creet  modesty  has  led  hjm  to  cut  the  thread  of 
the  story  somewhat  abruptly.  One  of  the  most 
essential  parties  is  quite  forgotten.  Why  should 
the  episode  of  the  poof  Nab6b  be  omitted  ?  When 
that  prince  chooses  it,,  nobody  can  tell  his  stbry 
better.  Excuse  me  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book, 
and  give  il  you  from  the  first  hand — ^from  the 
Nabob  himself. 

"Mr.  Stratton  [one  of  the  members  of  the 
Docuoiiint-  dbuncil  4t  Madras]  became  acquainted 
w proofs.  .^£(1j  tjjig^  ^mj  gQ(  ]y[j  Taylor, and  oth- 
ers to  lend  me  four  lacs  of  pagodas  toward  dis- 
charging the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  UpDii 
this,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton  j 
and,  upon  the  faith  of  this  money  beifflg  paid  im- 
mediately, I  ordered  mahy  of  my  troops  to  be 
dischafged  by.  a  certain  day,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  &c.,  some 
time  after  acquainted  me' that  they  had  no  ready 
money,  but  they  would,  grant  tteps  [notes  of 
ha,nd],  payable  in  four  months.  This  astonished 
me';  for  I  did  not  know  what  might  happen  when 
the  sepoys  were  dismissed  from  my  service.  I' 
begged  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this 
sum  to  the  officers  of  my  regiments  at  the  time 
they  mentioned ; ,  and  desired  the  officers,  at  the 
same  time,  to  pacify  and  persuade  the  men  be- 
longing to  them  that  their  pay  would  be  given 
to  them  at  the  tnd  of  four  rmntht ;  and  iJiat  till 
those  arrears  were  discharged  their  pay  should 
bo  continued  to  them.  Tkoo  years  are  nearly, 
expired  Since  that  time,  but  Mir.  Taylor  has  not. 
yet  entirely  discharged  the  arrears  of  those  troops, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that 
time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by  this 
expedient,  to  have  lessened'  the  number  of  my 
troops,  and  discharged  the  arrears  due  to  "them. 


"  The  acting  presidency  were  the  nsarping  ones 
who  had  impriiohedLord  Pigot. 


considering  the  trifle  of  interest  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  others  as  of  no  great  matter ;  but  instead 
of  this,  /  am  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  pay 
due  to  thdpe  troops,  and  the  interest  which  is  go- 
ing  on  to  Mr.  Taylor  frOmthe  day  the  teeps  were 
granted  to  him."  ,What  I  haveread  to  you  is 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  to  Governor  Rumbold,  dated  the  22d,  and 
received. the  24th  of  March,  1779. 

Suppose  his  Highness  not  to  be,  well  broken 
in  to  things  of  this  kind,  it  must,  indeed,  surprise 
so  known  and  established  a  bond  vender  as  the 
Nabob  of  Areot,  one  -who  keeps  himself  the 
largest  tond  warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find  that 
he  was  now  to  receive  in  kind  •  not  to  take  mon- 
ey for  his  obligations,  but  to  eiv6  his.  bond  in 
ejwhs^ge  for  the  bond  rf  Messrs.  Taylbr,  Megeh- 
die,  and  Call,  and  to  pay,  beside,  a  good  smart 
interest,  legally  12  per  cent,  [in  reality  perhaps 
twenty  or  tvventy-four  per  cent.],  for  this  ex- 
change of  paper.  But  his  troops  were  not  to 
be  so  paid  or  so  disbanded ;  they  wanted  bread, 
and  could  not  live  by  cutting  and  shuffling  of 
'  bonds.  .  The  Nabob  still  kept  the '  troops  fn 
service,  arid  was  obliged  to  contmue,  as  you 
have  seen,  the  whole  expense ;  to  exonerate 
himself  froni-whioh,  he  became  indebted  to  the 
soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  have 
been  of  the  most  audacious  strain  of  firffud  an3 
usury  perhaps  fever  before  discovered,  whatever 
might  have  b*en  practiced  and  concealed.  But 
the  same  authority  (I  mean-  the  Nabob's)  brings 
before  you  something,  if  possible,  more  striking. 
He  states  that,  for  this  their'  paper,  he  imrnedi- 
ately  handed  over  to  these  gentlemen  Something 
very  different  from  paper ;  that  is,  the  receipt 
of  a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seems  they 
continued  as  long  in  possession  as  the  Nabob 
himself  continued  iii  possession  of  any,  thing. 
Their  payments,  therefore, '  not  being  to  com- 
mence before  the  end  of  four  months,  and  not 
being  completed  in  two  years,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed (unless  they  proved  the  contrary)  that 
their  payments  to  the  Nabob  ,were  made  out  of 
the  revenues  they  had  received  from  his  assign- 
ment. Thus  they  condescended  to  accumulate 
a  debt  of  ^160,00p,  Mfith  an  interest  of  12  per 
cent.,  in  comp^sation  for  a  lingering  payment 
to  the  Nabob  of  =6160,000  of  his  own  money  I 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole. '  About  tvro  years 
after  the  assignment  of  those  territorial  revenues 
to  these  gentlefaen,  the  Nabob  receives  a  remon- 
strance from  his  chief  manager,  in. a  prinpipal 
province, -of \phioh  this  is  the  tenor:  "The  eii. 
tire  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  High- 
ness's  order  set  apart  to  discharge  the  twnkawa 
[asagnments]  granted  to  the  Europeans.  The 
gomattahs  [agents]  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  Mr.  De 
Fries,  are  there  in  order  to  collect  those  ttm- 
Icaws ;  aaS  as  they  receive^all  the  revenue  that 
is  collected,  your,  Highness's  troops  have  seven 
or  eight  months'  pay  due  which  they  can  not  re- 
ceive, and  are  thereby  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress.  In  such  times,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
jfrovide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  that-they 
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may  be  ready  to  exert  themselves  in  the  service 
of  your  Highness." 

Here,  sir,  yoii  see  how  these  causes  and  effects 
act  upon  one,  another.  One  body  pf  troops  mu- 
tinies for  want  Of  pay ;  a  debt  is  contracted  to 
pay  them,  eind  they  still  remain  unpaid.  A  ter- 
ritory destined  to  pay  other  troops  is  assigned 
for  this  debt,  and  these  other  troops  fall  into  the 
same  state  of  indigence  and  mutiny  with  the  first. 
Bond  is  .paid  by  bond;  arrear  is  turned  into  new 
arrearj  usury  engenders  new  usury;  mutiny 
suspended  in  one  quarter,  starts  up  in  another; 
until  all  the  revenues. and  alUthe  establishments 
are  entangledinto  one  inextricable  knot  of  con- 
fusion, from  which  they  are  only  disengaged  by' 
being  entirely  destroyed.  "  In  that  state  of  ■con- 
fusion, in  a  very  few  months  after  the  date  of  the 
memorial  I  have  just  read  to  you,  things  were 
found,  when  the  Nabob's  troops,  famished  to  feed 
'English  soucars,  instead  of  defending  the  coun- 
try, joined  the  invaders,  and  deserted  in  entire 
bodies  to  Hyder  Ali.™ 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was 
carried  on  shows  that  good  examples  are  not 
easily  forgot,  especially  by  those  who  are  tred 
in  a  great  school.  One  of  those  splendid  exam- 
ples give  me  leave  to  mention  at  a  somewhat 
more  early  period,  because  one  fraud  furnishes 
light  to  the  discovery  of  another,  and  so  onj  until 
the  whole  secret  of  mysterious  ,iniquity  bursts 
upon  you  in  a  blaze  of  detection.  The  paper  I 
shall  read  you  is  not  on  record.  If  you  please, 
yoa  may  take  it  on  my  word.  It  is  a  letter 
written  from  one  Of  undoubted  information  in 
Madras,  to ,  Sir  John  Clavering,  describing  the 
practice  that  prevailed  there,  while  the  Compa- 
ny's allies  were  under  sale,  during  the  time  of 
Governor  Winch's  administration. 

"One  mode,"  says  Clavering's  correspondent, 
"of  amassing  money  at  the  Nabob's  cost  is  cu- 
rious. He  is  generally  in  arrears  to  the  Com. 
pany.  Here  the  Governor,  being  cash-keeper, 
is  generally  on  good  terms  with  the  banker,  who 
manages  -matters  thus :  The  Governor  presses 
the  Nabob  for  the  balance  due  from  him-;  the 
Nabob  flies  to  his  banker  for  relief;  the  banker 
engages  to  pay  the  money,  and  grants  his  notes 
accor(lingly,  which ,  he  puts  in  the  cash-book  as 
ready  money ;  the  Nabob  pays  -  him  an  interest 
for  it  at  two  and  three  per  cent,  a  rhonth,  till  the 
ttmkaws  [assignments]  He  grants  on  the  particu- 
lar districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in  the  mean 
time  are  so  managed,  that  there  is  no  call  for 
this  money  for  the  Company's  service,  till  the 
tunkawi  become  due.  By  this  means  not  a  cash 
is  adva.noed  by  the  banker,  though  he  receives  a 
heavy  Interest  from  the  Nabob,  which  is  divided 
as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art 
and  mystery,  the  true  Free-mason  secret  of  the 
profession  of  toucarmg ;  by  which  a  few  inno- 
cent, inexperienced  young  Englishmen,  such  as 

.  '"  This  took  -place  in  1780,  during  that  terrible 
devastation  of  the  Carnatlc  by  Hyder  Ail,  which  Mr. 
Bm-ke  so  ♦ividly  describes  toward  thfe  close  of  this 
speech. 


Mr.  Pwl  Benfield,  for  instance,  without  property 
upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a 
single  shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  prov- 
inces in  mortgage,  to  make  princes  their  debt- 
ors, and  to  become  creditors  for  millions  !' 

But  it  seems  the  right  honorable  gentleman's 
favorite  soucar  cavalry  have,  proved  Exposure  of  the 
the  payment  before  the  Mayor's  SeKd*™"'" 
Courtat  Madras  I  Have  they  so  ?,  P"™"'  '°«''""- 
Why,  thei),  defraud  our  anxiety  and  their  char- 
acters; of  that  proof?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the 
-charges  which  I  have  laid  before  you  have  stood 
on  record  against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen 
for  eight  years  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are 
in  print  by  the  orders  of  the  East  Indi*  Compa- 
ny for  five  years  ?' "  After  these  gentlemen  have 
borne  all  the  odium  of  this  publication,  and  all 
the  indignation  of  the  Directors,  with  such  unex- 
ampled equanimity,  now  Jhat  fhey  are  at  length 
stimulated  into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny  them 
their  just  relief?  But  will  the  right  honorable 
^gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us  how  they  came 
not  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors, their  lawful  masters,  during  all  the  eight 
years  of  this  litigated  claim  ?  Were  they  not 
bound,  by  every  tie*  that  can  bind  man,  to  give 
them  this  satisfaction?  This  day,  for  the  first 
time,  we  hear  of  the  proofs.  But  when  were 
these  proofs ' oflered ?  In  what  cause?  Who 
were  the  parties ?  Who  inspected?  Who  con- 
tested this  belated  account  ?  Let  us  see  some- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  body  of.  record  which  ap- 
pears against  them.-  The  Mayor's  Court !  The 
Mayor's  Court  ?  Pleasant !  Does  not  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  know  that  the.  first  corps  of 
creditors  [the  creditors  of  1767]  stated  it  as  a 
sort  of  hardship  to  them,  that  they  could  not  have 
justice  at  Madras,' from  the  impossibility  of  their 
supporting  their  claims  in  the  May6r's  Court? 
Why?  '  Because,  say  they,  the  members  of  that 
court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore 
could  not  sit  as  judges !  '  Are  we  ripe  to  say 
that  no  creditor  under  similar  circumstances  was 
a  member  of  the  court  when  the  payment  which 
is  the  ground  of  this  cavalry  dett  was  put  in 
proof?  Nay,  are  we  not  ip  a  manner  compelled 
to  conclude  that  the-  court  was  so  constituted, 
when  we  Imow  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Mad- 
ras who  has  not  some  participation  in  these 
transactions  ?  It  is"  a  shame  to  hear  such  proofs 
mentioned,  instead  of  the  honest,  vigorous  scru- 
tiny which  the  circumstances  of  such  an  affair 
so  indispensably  call  for." 

But  his  Majesty's  ministeirs,  indulgent  enough 
to  other  scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with 


^^  As  to  this  pretended  proof  before  the  Mayor's 
Court  iit  Madras,  the  fact  turned  out  to  be  just  as 
Mr.  Burke  supposed.  It  was  wholly  collusive.  It 
consisted  merely  of  an  affidavit'  of  the  money-lend- 
ers themselves,  who  swore  (what  no  oije  ever  doubt- 
ed) that  they  had  engaged,  and  agreed  to  pay  (not 
that  they  had  aetaally  paid),  the  sum  of  ^160,000 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  This  affidavit  was  made 
two  years  aftfer  the  traosaction,  before  George  Proc- 
tor, taayor,  who  was  also  agent  for  some  of  the 
creditors.  \       ' ' 
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authorizing  the  payment  of  this -demand  without 
such  inquiry  as  the  act  has  prescribed ;.  but  they 
have  added  the  arrear  of  twelve -per  cent.' inter- 
est, from  the  year  1777  to.  the-  year  1784,  to 
make  a  new  capital,  raising.thereby  <il60,OftO  to 
.f  294,000.  Then  they  charge  ,a  new  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  from  that  period,  for  a 
transaction  in  which  it  will  Jbe  a  miracle  if  a 
single  penny  will  be  evei;  found  really  advanced 
from  the  private  stock  of  the  pretended  creditors. 

(3.)  In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest, 
the  ministers  have  thought  proper  to  dispose  of 
c£294,000  of  the  public  revenues,  for  what  is 
called  the  Cavalry  Loam  After  dispatching  this, 
conMiiJation  the  right  honOrable  gentleman  leads  to 
of  1777.  battle  his  last  grand  division,  the' con- 

solidated debt  of  1777.  .But  having  exhausted 
all  his  panegyric  on  the  two  first,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  say  in  favor  oT  the  last..  On  the  con- 
Authorizeii  ^^^^>  ^^  admits  that  it  was  contracted 
by  no  oue.  j„  jjfefiance  of  the  Cioiripany's,  orders, 
without  even  the  pretended  sanction  of  any  pre- 
tended representatives.  Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  stand  forth  avowed- 
ly in  its  defense.  But  it  is  little  to.  the  credit  of 
the  age,  that  what  has,not  plausibility  enough  to 
find  an  advocate,  has  influence  enough  to  obtain 
a  protector.  Could  any  man  expect  to  find  that 
protector  any  -where?  But  what  must  every 
man  think,  when,  he  finds  that  protector  in  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Sporecy  [Mr.  Dun- 
das],  who  had  published  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
world,  the  facts  that  condemn  these  debts-rrthe 
orders  that  forbid  the  incurring  of  them — the 
dreadful  consequences  which  attended  them. 
Even  in  his  offleial  letter,  when  he  tramples  on 
his  parliamentary  report)  yet  his  general  lan- 
guage is  the  same.  Read  the  preface  to  this 
part  of  the  ministerial,  arrangeraentj  and-  you 
would  imagirie  that  this  debt  was  to  be  crushed, 
with  all  the  weight  of  indignation  which  could 
fall  from  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, upon  those  who' attempted  to  rob  it^  .  What 
must  be  felt  by  every  man  who  has  feeling,  when, 
after  such  a  thundering  preamble  of  condenjna- 
tion,  this  debt  is  ordered  to  be-  paid  without  any 
sort  of  inquiry  into  its  authenticity  ?  without  a 
single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of 
the  demand  ?  without  an  attempt  so  much  as  to' 
ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  sum,  which 
rises  in  the  accounts  from  one  million  three  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  sterling  to  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  principal  money  ? 
without  an,  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
prietors, of  whom  no  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid 
before  the  court  of  Directors ;  of  proprietor^ 
who  are  known  to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle,  by 
■which  they  never  appear  to  be  the  same  In  any 
two  lists,  handed  about  for  their  own  particular 
purposes? 

My  honorable  friend  JMr.  Foic]  who  made 
Abandoned,  y"^  ^^^  motlou  has  suffi'oiently  ex- 
ten't^raJ''  PPsed  the  "nature  of  ,this  debt.  .  IJe 
ciairasnia  has  Stated  to  you  that  its  own  agents, 
■'  in  the  year  1781,  in  the  arrangement 
they  proposed  to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied 


to  have  twenty-five  per  cent  at  once  struck  off 
from  the  capital  of  a  great  part  of  this  debt,  and 
prayed  to  have  a  provision  made  for  this  reduced 
principal,  without  any  interest  at  all !  This  was 
an  arrangement  of  their  own — an  arrangement 
made  by  those, who  best  knew  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  their  ovim  debt ;  who  knew  how  Ijltle  fa- 
vor it  merited,  and  how  little  hopes  -they  had  to 
find  an^  persons  in  authority  abandoned  enough 
to  support  it  as  it  stood.  ,  "      . 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imagina- 
tions of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not  the  ya  aiiow- 
confidenoe  to  propose,  they  have  found  a  ''' '°  '^"''• 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  for  them.  He  has  cheered 
their  drooping  spirits.  He  hks  thanked  the  pec- 
ulators for-  not  despairing  of  their  oofnmon- 
wealth.''  He  has  told  them  they  were  too  mod- 
est. He  has  replaced  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
which,  in  order  to  lighten  themselves,  liiey,had 
abandoned  in  their  conscious  terrors  Instead  of 
cutting  off"  the  interest,  as  they  had  themselves 
consented  to  do,  with  one  fourth  of  the  capital, 
he  has  added  the  'wheJe  growth  of  four  years' 
usury  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  the  first  overgrown 
prinbipal,  and  has  again'grafted  on  this  meliora- 
ted stock  a  perpetual  annuity  of  six  per  cent.,  to 
take  place  from  the  year  1T81.  Let  no  man 
hereafter  talk  of '  the  deca^ng  fenergies'  of  ..na- 
ture. I  All  the  acts  and  monuments  in  the  rec- 
ords of  peculation.;  the  consolidated  corruption 
of  ages,  the  patterns  of  exemplary  plonder'in  the 
heroic  times  of  Roman  iniquity,  never  equaled  the 
gigantic  corruption  of  this  single  aot.  Never  did 
Nef-o,'in  all  the  insolent  prodigality  of  despotism, 
deal  out  to  his  Pretorian,gUards  pipdonation  fit  to 
be  named  with  the  largess  showered'  do-wn  by  the 
bounty  of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  faithful  band  of  his  Indian  Sepoys." 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Dnndas] 
lets  jou  freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  whole 
transaction.  So, perfectly  has  his  conduct  con- 
founded his  understanding,  that  he  fairly  tells  you 
that  through  the  course  Of  the  whole  business  he 
has  never  conferred  with  any  hut  the  agents  of 
the  pretended  creditors !  Aft^r  this,  do  you  want 
more  to  establish  a  secret  xipderstanding  with 
the  parties  ?  to  fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  collu- 
sion and  participation  in  a  common  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished  you 
with  other  presumptions  that  are  not  contradictoij 
to  be  shaken.  It  is  one  of  the  known  'ZZi'm^^Si 
indications  of  guilt  to  stagger  and  pre-  "»"'■ 
varieate  in  a  story,  and  to  vary  in  the  motives 
that  are  assigned  to  conduct.  Try  these  minis- 
ters by  this  rule.  In  their  official  dispatch,  they 
tell  the  presidency  of  Madras  that  they  have  es- 
tablished the  debt,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Nabob  (the  party  indebted)  does  not 
dispute  it ;  secondly,  because  it  is  misfehievous 
to  keep  it  longer  afloat,  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  European  creditors  will  promote  circula- 
tion in  the  country. .  The^e  two  motives  (for  the 
plainest  reasons  in  the  woWd)  the  right  honora- 


^2  — ^ne  de  republica  desperand,uni-Bit.' 
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ble  gentleman  has  this  day  thought  fit  totally  tO' 
Abandon.  In  the  first  place,  he  rejects  the  au-, 
thority  of  the  "Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  would  indeed 
be  pleasant  to  see 'him  adhere  to  this  exploded 
testimony.  He  next,  upon  grounds  equally  solid, 
abandons  the  benefits  of  that  circulation,  which 
was  to  be  produced  by  dr&wing  out  all  th^juices 
of  the  body.  Laying  aside,  or"  forgettiiig  these 
pretenses  of  his  dispatch,  he  has  just  now  as- 
sumed a  principle  totally  different,  but  to  the 
full  as  extraordinary. ,  He  proceeds  lipon  a  sup- 
position that  many  of  the  claims  may  be  fictitious. 
He  then  finds  that,  in  a  case  where  iiiany  valid 
a,nd  many  fraudul^t  claims  are  blended  togeth- 
er, the  best  course  for  their  discrimination  is  iur 
discriminately  to, establish  them. all !  He  trusts 
(I  suppose),  as  there  may  not  be  a  fund  sufficient 
for  every  description  of  creditors,  that  the  best 
wa,rranted  claimants  will  exert  themselves  in 
bringing  to  light  tho^e  debts  which  will  not 
bear  an  inquiry.  What  he  will  not  do  himself, 
he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  person  a  general 
power  of  excepting  to  the  debt.  This  total 
change  of  language  and  prevaricatioi^  in  princi- 
ple is  enough,  if  it  stood  alone,  to  fix  the  pre- 
sumption of  unfair  dealing.  His  dispatch  asT 
signs  inotives  of  policyi  concord,  trade,  and  cir- 
culation. His  speech  proclaims  diseord  and  lit- 
igations, and  proposeSjas  the  ultimate  end;  detec- 
tion. 

But  he  may  shift  his  p'easons,  and  wind  and 
turn  as  he  will,  confusion  waits  him  at, all  his 
doubles.  Who  will  undertake  this  detection  ? 
Will  the. Nabob  ?  But  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  himself  this  moment  told  us  that  no 
prince  of  the  ■  country  can  by  any  motive  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discover  any  fraud  that  is 
practiced  upon  him  by  the  Company's  servants. 
He  says  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
plaint against,  the  cavalry  loan)  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  true  j  and  without  that  prince's 
concurrence,  what  evidence  can  be  had  of  the 
fraud  of  any,  the  smallest  of  these  demands? 
The  ministers  never  authorized  any  person  to 
enter  into  his  exchequer  and  to  search  his  rec- 
ords. Why,  then,  this  shameful  arid  insulting 
mockery  of  a  pretended  contest  ?  Already  con- 
tests for  a  preference  have .  arisen  among"  these 
rival  bond  creditors.  Has  not  the  Company  it- 
self struggled  for  a  preference  for  years,  without 
any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  nature  of  -those 
debts  with  which, they  contended  ?  Well  is  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  attended  to  in  the  only  specific 
complaint  he  has  ever  made.  He  complained 
of  unfair  dealing  in  the  cavalry  loan.  It  is  fixpd 
upon  him  with  interest  on  interest,  and  this  loan 
is  exdepted  from  all  power  of  litigation. 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  general  establishment 
of  all  claims  is  the  surest  way  of  laying  open  the 
fraud  of  some  of  them.  In  India  this  is  a  reach 
of  deep  policy  f  but  what  would  be  thought  of 
this  mode  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  treas- 
ury in  England  ?  Instead  of  all  this  cunning,  is 
there  not  one  plain  way  open,  that  is,  to  put  the 


burden  of  the  proof  on  those  who  make  the  de- 
mand ?  Ought  not  ministry  to  have  said  to  the 
creditors,  "The  person -who  admits  your  debt 
stands  excepted  as  to  evidence ;  he  stands  charg- 
ed as  a  collusive  party,  to  hand  over  the  public 
revenues  to  you  for  sinister  purposes  ?  You  say 
you  have  a  demand  of  some  millions  on  the  In- 
dian treasury.  Prove. that  you  have  'acted  by 
lawful  authority ;  prove,  a.t  least,  that  your  mon- 
ey has  been  bona  fide  advanced ;  entitle  yourself 
to  my  protection  by  the  fairness  and  fullness  of  the 
conimunioations  you  make."'  ,Did  an  honest  cred- 
itor ever  refuse  that  reasonable  and  honest  test? 

There  is  little  doubt  tha.t  several  individuals 
have  been  seduced  by  the'- purvey or_s  ^„j„„t,^,„j, 
to  the -N,abob  of  Arcot  to. put  their  somehoneiit 
ftioney  (perhaps  the  whole  of  honest 
and  laborious  earnings)  into  their  bands,  and  that 
such  high  interest;  aSj  being  condemned  at  law, 
leaves  -<bem  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  managers 
whom  they  trusted.  These  seduced  creditors 
are  probably  persons  of  no  power,  or  interest,  ei- 
ther in  England  oi-  India,  and  may  be  just  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  ^y  taking,  in  this  ar- 
rangementj-  no  measures  for  discrimination  ,and 
discovery,  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  confounded  in  one  mass.  The 
subsequent '  selection  and  distribution  is  left  to 
the  Nabob !  With  him  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments of  his  corruption,  whom  he  sees  ,to  be  om- 
nipotent in  England,  and  who  may  serve  him  in 
future,  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  will 
have  precedence,  if  not  an  exclusive 'preference. 
These  leading  interests  domineer,  and  have  al- 
ways domineered,  over  the  whole.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  persons  seduced  are  made  de- 
pendent on  their  seducer?;  honesty  (compara- 
tive honesty,  at  least)  must  become  of  the  party 
of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper  character  and 
itSjjust  claims,  to  entitle  itself  to  the^lms  of  brib- 
ery, and  peculation. 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they 
may,  the  creditors  most  certainly,  not 
iraudulent  are  the  natives,  who  are  nu-  ly  nmiyea 
merous  and  wretched  indeed:  by  ex-  ""^ '"''''■ 
hausting  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Cairnatio, 
nothing  is  left  for  them.  They  lent  bona  fide  ; 
in  all  probability,  thpy  were  even  forced  to  lend; 
or  to  give  goods  and  service  for  the^Nabob's  ob- 
ligations. They  had  no  trust  to  carry  to  his 
jnarket.  They  had  no  faith  of  alliances  to  sell. 
They  had  no  nations  to  betray  to  robbery  and 
ruin.  They  had  no  lawful  government  sedi- 
tiously to  overturn ;  nor  had  they  a  governor,  to 
whom  it,  is  owing  that  you  exist  iii'  India,  to  de- 
liver over  to  captivity  and  to  death  in  a  shameful 
prison."' 

These  were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  debt  of  1 777,  and  the  universally  'fonpeived 
cause  of  its  growth;  and  thus  the  unhappy  na- 
tives are  deprived  of  ovSry  hope  of  payment  for 
their  real  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  arrears 
of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  treason! '  You  see  in 


==  For  the  circumstances  attending,  the  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  Lord  Pigot,  Gtovemor  of  Madras, 
see  note  14,  page  338.  ' 
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this  inst?,noe  that  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not 
only  no  exception  to  the  demand*  on  the  public 
treasury,  but,  with  these  ministers,  ft  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  their  support.  But'  that  you 
may  not  think  this  prefetenoe  solely  ojving  to 
their  known  contempt,  of  the  natives,  who  ought,, 
■with  every  generous  mind,  to  claim  their  first 
charities,  you  will  find  the  same  rule  religiously 
observed  with  Europeans  too.  Attend,  sir,  to 
this  decisive  case.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,' besides  arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt 
has  been  contracted  at  Madras^iunqertain  in  its 
amount,  but  represented  from  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  tc)  a  million  sterling.  '  It  stands  only 
at  the  low  interest  of  eight  per  eesat.  Of  the  le- 
gal authority  on  which  this  debt  ^as  oontfa.cted, 
of  its  purposes  for  the  yery  being  of  the  state,  of 
its  publicity  and  fairness,  no  doubt  has  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  JFor  this  debt,  no  sort 
of  provision  whatever  has  been  mad^ !  -  It  is  re- 
jected as  an  outcast,  while  the  whole  ulndissipa- 
ted  attention  of  the  minister  has  been  employed 
for  the  discharge  of  claims  eiititl,ed  to  his  favor 
by  the  merits  we  have  seen !  , 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the . 
impn»«ibie  to  amouut  of  the  whole  of  those  demands, 
Jmtmto'f"'"  in  oriler  to  see  how  much,  supposing 
theseiiebte.  ^[)g  country  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
the  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy  the  public  debt 
and  the  necessary  establishments;  but  I  have 
been  foiled  in  my  attempt.  About  one  fourth, 
that  is,  about  06220,000  of  the  loap  of  1767,  re- 
mains unpaid.  Haw  much  interest. is  in  arrear 
I  could  never  discover  j  seven,  or  eight  years,  at 
least,  which  would'make  the  whole  of  that  debt 
about  o6396,000.  '  This  stock,  which  the  min- 
isters, in  iheir  instructions  to  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  state  as  the  least  exceptionable,  they' 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked 
severity,-  leaving,  it  the  only  one  on  which  the  in- 
terest is  not  added  to  the  principal,  to,  beget  a 
new  interest.  .         , 

The  cavalry  loap,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
authority,  is  made  up  to  .^294,000,  and  this 
06294,000,  made  up  of  principal  and  interest,  is 
crowned  with  a  new  interest  of  twelve  per  cent. 

What  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan  of  1777, 
may  be,  is  among  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state. 
It  is  probably  the  first  debt  ever  •assuming  the 
title  of  consolidation  that  did  not  express  what 
the  amount  of  the  sum  consolidated  was.  It  is 
little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the 
debt  of  the  year  1767  the  sum  wa&  stated  in  the 
act  of ,  consolidation,  and  made  to  amount  to 
66880,000  capital.  When  this  consolidation  of 
1777  was  first  announced  at  the  Durbar  [Court], 
it  was  represented  authentically  at  .£2,400,000. 
In  that,  or  rather  in  a  higher  state.  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  found  and  condemned  it.  It  afterward 
fell  into  such  a  terror  as  to  sweat  away  a  million 
of  its  weight  at  once ;  and  it  sunk  txr^l, 400,000. 
However,  it  never  was  without  a  resource  for  re- 
cruiting it  to  its  old  plumpness.  There  was  a 
sort  of  floating  debt  of  about  four  or. five  hund- 
red thousand  pounds'  more,  ready  to  be  added  as 
occasion  should  require. 


.  In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitive  plant, 
it  always  contracted  its  dimensions.  When  the 
rude  band  of  inquiry  was  withdrawn,  it  expand- 
ed in  all  the  luxuriant  vigor  of  its  original  vege- 
tation. In  the  treaty  of  1781,  the  vfhole  of  the 
Nabob's  debt  to  privat^  Europeans  is,  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  agent  to  the  Nabob  and  the  Creditors 
stated  at  062,800,000,  which  (if  the  cavalry  loan 
and  the  rem?iins  of  the  debt  of  1767  be  subtract- 
ed)  leaves  it  nearly  at  the  amount  originally  de- 
clared at  the  Durbar  in  1777 ;  but  then  there  is 
a  private  instruction  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which,  it 
seems;  will  reduce  it  agaiji  to  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  <f  1,400,000.  Failing  in  all  my  attempts, 
by  a  direct  account,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  capital  claimed  (where,  in  all  probability 
no  capital  was  ever  advanced),  I  endeavored,  if 
possible,  to  discover  ijt  by  the  interest  which  was 
to  'be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  I  looked  to  the 
several  agreements  for  assigning  the  territories 
of  the  Carnfttic  to  secure  the  j)rincipal  and  in* 
terest  of  this  debt.  In  one  of  them  I  found  a 
sort  of  postscript,  by  way  of  an  additional  re- 
mark (not  in  the.  body  of  the-  obligation);  the 
debt  represented  at  <£l,400,'000 ;  but  when  1 
computed  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  interest  by  ip. 
stallments  in  another  paper,  I  found  they  produced 
the  kiterest  of  two  millions,  at  twelve  per  cent., 
and  the  assignment  supposed  that  if  the.se  in- 
stallments might  exceed,  they  might  also  fall 
short  of  the  real  provision  for  that  interest. 

"Another  installment  bond  was  afterward  grant- 
ed. In  that  bond  the  interest  exactly  tallies  with 
a  capital  of  <f  1,400,000.  But,  pursuing  this 
capital  through  the  correspondence,  I  lost  sight 
of  it  again,  and  it  was  asserted  that  this  install- 
ment bond  was  considerably  short  of  the  interest 
that  ought  to  be  computed  to  the  time  mentioned. 
Here  are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  au- 
thority, differing  at  least  a  million  from  each  oth- 
er ;  and  as  neither  persons  claiming,  nor  any 
special  sum  as  belonging  to  each  particular 
claimant  is  ascertained  in  the  instruments  of 
consolidation  or  in'the  installment  bonds,  a  large 
scope  was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  for  any  per- 
sons, a?  their  merits-in  advancing  the  interest  of 
that  loan  might  require ;  a  power  was  also  left  for 
reduotion,.in  case  a  harder  hand  or  more  scanty 
funds  might  be  found  to  require  it.  Stronger 
grounds  for  a  presuniption  of  fraud  never  ap- 
peared in  any  transaction.  But  the  ministers, 
faithful  to  the.  plan  of  the  interested  persons, 
whom  alone  they  thought  fit  to  confer  with  on 
-this  occasion,  have  ordered  the  payment  of  the 
whole  mass  of  these  unkno-w?n,  unliquidated 
sums,  without  an ,  attempt  to  ascertain  therai 
On  this  conduct,  sir,  I -leave  you  to  make  your 
own  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible) to  fix  on  the  real  amouiit  of  the  pre- 
tended debts  with  which  your  ministers  have 
thought  proper  to  load  the  Carnatic.  They  are 
obscure  ;  they  shun  inquiry ;  they  are  enormous. 
That  is  all  you  knowof  them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  honor- 
able and  useful  end  of  government  has  for  apro" 
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yision  that  comes  in  for  the  leavings  of  tfeese  glut- 
tonous deiTiands,  I  must  take  it  on  (ny- 

State  and  re-  '  .  •' 

Bouicesoruie  sell  to  brmg  belore  you  the  real  con- 
carnatic.  (jition  of  that  a\)used,  insulted,  racked, 
and  ruined  country ;  though  in  trutih  my  njind  re- 
volts from  it ;  though  you  will  hear  it  with  hor- 
ror; and  I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  think  on 
these  awful  and  confounding  dispensations  of 
Providence.  I  shall  first  trouble  you  with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India  in  the  be- 
introdnctoiy  ginniugs  of  conqucst  naturally  excited 
lenurks  on     an   emulation   in  ,  all   the   parts,  and 

thcraodeof  ^    *^     '„     , 

ptondoring  through  thc  whole  succession  ol  the 
"™'°  '  Company's  service ;  but  in  the  Com- 
pany it  gave  rise  toother  sentiments.  They  did 
not  find  the  new  channels^  of  acquisition  flow 
with  equal  riches  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the'  high  flood-tide  of  private  emolument  was 
generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  affairs. 
They  began  also  to  fea,r  that  the  fortune  of  war 
might  take  away  what  the  fortune  of  war  had 
given.  Wstrs  were  accordingly  discouraged,  by 
repeated  injunctions  and  menaces ;  and,  that  the 
servjints  might  not  be  bribed  into  them  by  the 
native  princes,  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
take  any  money  whatsoever  from  their  hands. 
But  vehement  passion  is  ingenious  in  resources. 
The  Company's  servants  were  not  only  stimu- 
lated, but  better  instructed  by  the  prohibition. 
They  soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance  which  an- 
swered their  purposes  far  better  than  the  metb- 
ods  which  were  forbidden,  though  in  this  also 
they  violated  an  ancient,  but,  they  thought,  an 
abrogated  order.  They  reversed  their  proceed- 
ings. Instead  of  receiving  presents,  they  made 
loans.  Instead  of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own 
name,  they  contrived  an  authority,  at  once  irre- 
sistible and  irresponsible,  in  whose  name  they 
might  ravage  at  pleasure ;  and,  being  thus  freed 
from  all  restraint,  they  indidged  themselves  in 
the  m6st  extravagant  speculations  of  plunder. 
The  cabal  of  creditors  who  haVe  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  late  bountiful  grant  from  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  in  order  to  possess  themselves,  un- 
der the  name  orcreditors  and  assignees,  of  every 
country  in  India,  as  fast  as  it  should  be  con- 
quered, inspired  into  the  mind  of  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot  (then  a  dependent  on  the  Company  of  the 
Ijumblest  order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  des- 
perate ambition  that,  I  believe,  ever  was  admit- 
ted into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so  situated.  First 
they  persuaded  him  to  consider  himself  as  a  prin- 
cipal member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
In  the  next  place  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he 
readily  imbibed  the  idea,  of  the  general  empire 
of  Hindostan.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  under- 
taking, theiy  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  a  tri- 
partite 4ivision  of  that  vast  country — one  part  to 
the  Company,  another  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
third  to  himself.  To  hinj^elf  he  reserved  all  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Deccan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  the  Company 
was  to  appear  in  the  Carnatic  in  no  other  light 
than  as  contractor  for  the  provision  of  armies. 


and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for  his  use  and  uh- 
der  his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be  se- 
cured  by  the  Nabob's  -putting  himself  under  the 
guarantee  of  France,  and,  by  the  means  of  that 
rival  nation,  preventing  the  English  forever  from 
assuming  an  equality,  much  less  a  superiority,  in 
the  Carnatic.  In  pursuance  of  this  treasonable 
project  (treasonable  on  the  part  of  the  English), 
they  extinguished  the  poiflpany  as  a  sovereign 
power  jn  that  part  of  India ;  they  withdrew  the 
Company's  garrisons  out  of  all  the  forts  and 
strong-holds  of  the  Carnatic ;  they  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  embassadors-  from  foreign  courts,  and 
remitted  them  to  the  Nabob  of  Ardot;  th^y  fell 
upon  and  totally  destroyed  the  oldest  ally  of  the 
Company,  the  King  of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  near  five  njilUons  ster- 
ling i  one  after  another,  in  the  Nabob'sjiame,  but 
with  English  force,  they  brought  into  a  miserable  , 
servitude  all  the  princes  and  great  independent 
nobility  of  a  vast  country.  In  proportion  to  these 
treasons  and  violences,  which  ruinad  the  people, 
the  fund  of  the  Nabob's  debt  grew  and -flourished. 
Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan 
of  universal  plunder,  worthy  of  the  heroic  Hyder 
avarice  of  the  projectors,  you.have  allheard  ^^ 
(and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well  remember- 
pdj  of  an  Indian,  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan. 
5?his  man  possessed  the  western  [Mysore],  as 
the  Company',  under  the  name  of- the  Nabob  of 
Aroo^,  does  the  eastern  division  of  the  Carnatic. 
It  weis  among  the  leading  measures  in  the  design 
of  this  cabal  (according  to  their  own  emphatic 
language)  to  extirpate  this  Hyder  Ali.  They . 
declared  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  his  sover- 
eign, and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and  publicly  in- 
vested their  instrument  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim  was 
not  pf  the  passive  kind.  They  were  soon  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  ai\d  clcfse  alliance 
with  this  rebel  at  the  gates  of  Madras.^*  Both 
before  and  since  that  treaty,  every  principle  of 
policy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a  natural  alli- 
ance, and  on  his  part  it  was  courted  by  every 
sort  of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet  council 
of  English  creditors  would  not  suffer  their  Nabob 
of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even  to  give  to 
a  prince,  at'  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of 
respect  and  courtesy.  From  that  time  forward 
a'continued  plot  was  carried  on  within  the  diyan, 
black  and  white,  of  the  Nabob- of  Aroot,  for  the 
.destruction  of  Hyder  AH.  As  to  the  outward 
members  of  the  double,  or,  rather  treble  govern- 
ment of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the  treaty ,°* 


'*  This  took  place  in  1769,  when  Hyder  Ali  art- 
fully drew  o£F  the  BritiEh  army  to  a  great  distance 
from  Madras,  and  then  suddenly,  by  a, forced  march 
of  one  handred  and  twenty  miles  in'  three  days,  sar- 
prised  the  city  in  a  defenseless  state.  No  resist- 
ance could  be  offered,  and  the  Council  of  Madras 
was  compelled  to  conclude  a-treaty,  which  provided 
for  a  restitution  of  its  conquests,  and  a  co-bperatioh 
with  Hyder  Ali  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

2*  This  triple  government  seems  to  have  been  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  nominal  sovereign,  and  the  two 
factions  into  which  the  Council  was  divided. 
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they  were  always  prevented  by  some  overruling 
influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  b^t  which 
can  not  be  misunderstood)  from  performing  what 
justice  and  interest  combined  so  evidently  to  enr 
force.  '  .    " 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found.  tha;t  he  had 
to  do  with  men  who  either  would  sign 
of'tii'™r°°  no  convention',  or  whom  no  treaty  and 
naticinnso.  ^^  signature  could  bind,  a:nd  who  were 
the  determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  it- 
self, he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed 
by  these  "incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals 
a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved, 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  ever- 
.  lasting  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  per- 
petual desolation  as  a  birrier  between  him  and 
t^ose  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the 
moral  elements  of  the  world  together  was  no 
protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident 
of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  reso- 
lution. Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabo'b  of  Aroot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fe- 
roeity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts 
of  desfruotion ;  and  compounding  all  the  mate- 
rials of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation  into  one  blapk 
cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the,  declivities  of 
the  mountains.  While  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  men- 
acing meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon, 
it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole 
of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which 
no  eye  had  seen,  no  hearf  conceived,  and  which 
no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrors 
of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blast- 
ed every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  flying 
from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to 
the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function; 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives, 
enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and,  amid 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers  and  the  trampling 
of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in 
an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Thosewho  were 
able  fo  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  yvalled 
cities,  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile, 
they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine.'^ 


''  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare 
this  passage  with  the  -most  eloquent  one  in  Mr. 
Fox's  speeches,  beginning  "  And  all  this  without  an 
intelligible  fnotive,"  page  549;  and  also  with  De- 
mosthenes' description  (about  the  middle  of  his  Ora- 
tion for  the  Crown)' of  the  terror  and  coufasion  at 
Athens,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Elateia  had 
been  seized  by  Philip.  >  • 

Mr.  Fox  does  not  atteppt  to  describe ;  he  simply 
shows  us  a  man  on  a  field  of  battle,  asking  why  it 
is  fought ;  and,  as  the  inquiry  goes  on,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  scene  around,  while  Mr.  Pox  (after 


The  alms  of  the  settlement'  [Madras],  in  this 
dreadful  exigency,  were  certainly  liberal,  and  all 


his  usnal  rnanner)  turns  the  whole  into  argitment, 
mingled  with  the  ^severest  irony  arad  sarcasm. 
,  Bemqsthenes  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  by  a 
few  distinct  characteristic  touches — the  Presidents 
starting  from  their  se^ts  in  the  mi^st  of  supper— 
rushing^  into  the  market-place — tearing  down  the 
booths  around  it — burning  up  the  hurdles  even, 
though  the  spaie  Would  not  be  wanted  till  the  next 
day' — sending  for  the  generals — crying'  out  for  the 
trunweter;  /The  Council  meeting. on  the-morrow  at 
break  of  day^-the  people , Usually  so  reluctant  to 
attend)  poncing  along  to  the  assembly  before  the 
Council  had  found  a  moment's  opportunity  to  inquire 
or  agree  on  measures — the  entering  of  the  Council 
into  the  assembly — their  announcing  'the  news— 
their  bringing  forward  the  messenger  to  tell  his 
story;  And  then  the  proclamation  of  the  herald, 
*■'  Who  will  speak  ?" — the  silence  of  all — the  voice 
of  their  common  country  Ciying  out  again  through 
the  herald,  "Who  will  Speak  for  our  deliverance?" 
—all  remaining  silent— when  Demosthenes  arose, 
and  suggested  measures  which  cansed  all  these  dan- 
gers to  pass  away  Cianep  vi0oc,  like  a  cloud! 

Mr.  Burke  had  no  individual  scene  of  this  kind  to 
depict  {  his  description  was  of  necessity  a  general 
one,,  embracing  those  elements  of  terror  and  destruc- 
tion which  attend  the  progress  of  an  invading  army. 
There  are  three  centra'-l  points  around  vcbich  the 
description  gathers  as  it  advances.  First,  the  forces 
of  Hyder  Ali  (like  those  of  Fabius  at  the  approach 
of  Hanpihal),  hanging  in ,"  one  black  elcmd  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains."  Secondly,  "the  st(yrm 
of  uniifersal  Jire"  which  did  in  fact  lay  waste  the 
Carnatic- from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Thirdly, 
the  "  whirlwind  of  cavalri/" — how  apt  an  image  of 
Hyder  All's  teriible  band  of  Abyssinian  horsemen, 
which  swept' the  whole  country  around,  and  harried 
tens  of  thousands  "into  captivity  in  an  unknown 
and  hostile  land!"  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  criticism 
on  this  passage,  pointedly  remarks,  that  some  of 
the  secondary,  touches  which  fill  up  the  picture, 
such  as  "  blackening  of  -all  the  horizon,^'  "  tiie  men- 
acing metet>r,"  the  "goading  spears  of  drivers,"  and 
"the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,"  rather  diminish 
than  increase  the  effect.  Hfe  mentions,  also,  "the 
storm  of  unusual  fire" — an  expression  flat  enough 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Burke  had  used  it,  to  merit  all  his 
censures.  But  if  Ms  Lordship  .had  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Hyder  All's  march,  he  would  havp 
seen  that  jwe,  was  one  of  his  chief  instruments  of 
destmction;  and  therefore  that  the  "storm  of  uni- 
versal fhe,"  no  less  than  the  black  cloud  and  the 
'  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  picture. 

"Without  wishing,  however,  to  criticise  so  admira- 
ble a  passage  too  closely,  or  agreeing  with  Lord 
Brougham  in  all  his  remarks,  the  Editor  would  sug- 
gest that  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  paragraph ' 
are  too  much  clogged  with  qualifying  thoughts.  In 
a  passage  leading  to  so  animated  a  description,  the 
ideas  should  be  few  and  simple ;  there  should  be 
nothing  to  occupy  or  detain  the  mind  ;  eveiy  thing 
should  bear  it  forward  to  one  point.  But  instead  of 
this,  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  had  spoken  of  men  *ho 
would  sign  no  convention,  goes  on  to  describe  them 
as  those  "whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could 
bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  hu- 
man intercourse  itself;"  he  then  i^preseuts  them 
as  "incorrigible,and  predestinated  criminals,"  and  in  • 
the  next  sentence  speaks  of  them  as  those  "against 
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was  done  by  charity  that  ^  private  charity  could 
do^  but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary  j  it  was  a 
nation  which  stretched  out  its  hands  for  food. 
For  months  togeth^er  these,  creatures  of  suffer- 
ance, whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in  their  most 
plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the  allowance 
of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient,  resigned, 
without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without 
complaint,'  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  ,of  Madras ;  every  day  seventy  at  least 
laid  their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis 
of  Tanjore,  and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary 
of  India.  I  was  going  to-  awake  your  justice 
toward  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
by  bringing  before  yon  some  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all  the  calami- 
ties which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man,  this 
comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  where- 
in the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  he  is.  But  I  find  myself  unable 
to  manage  it  with  decorum.  These  details  are 
of  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseous  and  disgust- 
ing j  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufferers  and 
to  the  hearers;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  hu- 
man nature  itself,  that^  on.  better  thoughts,  I  find 
it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hide- 
ous object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  con- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission, 
this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras 
to  the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so  pompletely  did 
these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
more  ferocious  son  [Tippoo  Saib],  absolve  them- 
selves of  their  impious  vow,  that  when  the  Britr 
ish  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Carnatic, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through 
the,  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see 
one  man — not  one  woman — not  one  child — ndt 
one  four-footed  beast  of  "any  description  whatev- 
er !  One  dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the 
whole  region.  With  the  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions of  the  narrow  vicinage  of  some  few  forts,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  literally.  I 
mean  to  produce  to  you  more  than  three  wit- 
nesses, above  all  exception,  who  will  support 
this,  assertion  in  its  full  extent.  That  hurricane 
of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the  central 
provincesof  the  Carnatic.  Six  or  seven  districts 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  whol- 
ly untouched)  escaped  the  general  ravage. 

The  Carnatic  is  a  country  not  much,  inferior 
Sxtent  of  tiie  in  extent  to  England .  Figure  to  your- 
carnatic.  ^^jj-  ]yj^_  Speakfer,  the  land  in  whose 
representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself 
the  form  and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful 
country  from  Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south, 

whom-  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of 
the  world  together  was  no  protection."  All  this,  or 
nearly  all,  were  betirer  omitted  in  snph  a  place,  and 
perhaps,  also,  his  description  of  Hyder  Ali's  confed- 
erates as  those  "who  buried  their  mutnal  animosi- 
ties in  their  common  detestation  of  the  creditors  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot."  Every  one  mast  feel,  espe- 
cially in  reading  these  sentences  atond,  that  there 
is  a  heaviness  about  t^em  which  is  any  thing  but 
fitted  to  introduce  a  description  like  that  whicb  fol- 
lows. 


and  from  the  Irish  to  the  German  Sea,  east  and 
west,  emptied  and  emboweled  (may  God  avert 
the  omep  of  our  crimes !)  by  so  accomplished  a 
desolation.  Extend  your  imagination  a  little 
farther,  and  then  suppose  your .  ministers  taking 
a  survey  of  this  scene  of  waste  and  desolation ! 
What  woijld  be  your  thoughts  if  you  should  be 
informed  that  they  were  computing  ho<v  much 
had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  much 
the  customs,  how  much  the' land  and  malt  tax, 
in  order  that  they'should  charge  (take  it  in  the 
rhost  favorable  light)  for  public  service  upon  the 
relics. of  the  -satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  eh^ 
emies  the  whole  of  what  England  had  yielded  in 
the  most  exuberant  seasons  of,  peace,  and  abund- 
ance? What  would  you  call  it?  To  call  it 
tyranny^  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too 
faint  an  image.  Yet  this  very  madness  is  the 
principle  upon  wljich  the  ministersat  your  right 
hand  have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Catnatio,  when  they  were  providing, 
not  supply  for  the- establishments  of  its  protec- 
tion, but  rewards  for  the_  authors  of  its  ruin. 

Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted 
with' this  cant,  "The.. Carnatic  is  a  Not msiiy re- 
country  that  will  soon;  recover,  aW  «"'"'»'«''• 
become  instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever."  They 
think  they  are  talking  to  innocents,  who  will  be- 
lieve that,  by  sowing  of  dragons'  teeth,  men  may 
come  up  ready  grown  and  ready  armed.^'  .They^ 
who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  consid- 
ering (for  it  requires,  no  great  reach  of  thought, 
no  very  profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in 
which,  mankind  are  increased  and  countries  cul- 
tivated, will  regard  all  this,  raving'  as  it  ought  to 
be  regarded.  In  order  that  the  people,  after  a 
long  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  maintain  government,  government 
must  begin  by  maintaining  them.  Here  the  road 
to  economy  lies,  not  through  receipt,  but  through 
expense ;  and  in  that  country  nature  has  given 
no  short  out  to  your  object-  Men  must  propa- 
gate, like  cipher  animals,  by  the  mouth.  Never 
did  oppression  light  the  nuptial  toroh-^never  did 
extortion  and  usury  spread  out  the  genial  bed. 
Does  any  of  you  think  that  England,  so  wasted, 
would,  under  such  a  nursing  attendance,  so  rap- 
idly and  cheaply  recover?  But  he  is  meanly 
acquainted  with  either  England  or  India,  who 
does  not  know  that  England  would  a,  thousand 
times  sooner  resume  population,  fertility,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate^  secretion  from 
both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country  as  the  Car- 
natic.   ' 

'The  Carnatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a 
''fertile  soil.  The  general  size  of  its  Requires  con- 
cattle  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  much  J^gJertfJf.'"" 
otherwise.  It  is  some  days  since  I  ("="*»•  , 
moved  that  a  curious  and  interesting  map,  kept 
in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  before  you.'^ 


"  Cadmus,  having  slain  a  dragon  which  guarded 
the  fountain  of  Mars,'  sowed  its  teeth  py  command 
of  Minerva,  and  instantly  full-grown  men  spi'ang  up, 
armed,  from  the  ground. 

"  Mr.  Barnard's  map  of  the.  Jaghire.  By  Jag- 
hire  is  here  meant  a  tract  of  country  whOse  reve- 
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The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  readiness  to  send 
it ;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  qopy, 
and  there  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any  gentleman 
who  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. It  is,  indeei  a  noble  map,  and  of  no- 
ble things ;  but  it  is  decisive  ag^nst  the  goldep' 
dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run 
mad.  In  addition  to  what  you  know  must  be 
the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world  (the  neoes- 
sity,  of  a  previous  provision,  of  habitation,  seed, 
stock,  capital),  that  map  will  show  you  that  the 
use  of  the  iniluences  of  Heaven  itself  are  iii  that 
covintry  a  work  of  art.  The  Carnatio  is  refresh^ 
ed  by  few  or  no  living  brooks  or  riumipg  streams, 
and  it  has  rain  only  at  a  season ;  hut  its  product 
of  rice  exacts  the  use  of  water  subject  to  per- 
petual command.  This  is  the  national  bank  of 
the  Carnatic,  on  which  it  must-^ave  a  perpetual 
credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.  Tor  that  rea- 
son, in  the  happier  timps  of  India)  a  number  al- 
most incredible  of  reservoirs  have  been  ?nade  in 
c|iosen  places  throughout  the  whole  country; 
They  are  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  mounds 
of  earth  and  stones,  with  sluices  of  solid  mason- 
ry;  the  whole  constructed  with  admirable  skill 
and  labor,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty  charge. 
In  the  territory  qontaiited  in  that  inap  alone,  I 
haye  been  at  the  trouble  offeckonrng  the  reser- 
vbirs,  and  they  amount  to  upward  of  eleven 
hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or"  three  acres 
to  fiye  miles  in  circuit;  From  these  reservoirs 
currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields, 
and  these  water-courses  again  call  for  a  consid- 
erable expense  to  kee^  them  properly  scoured 
and  duly  leveled..  Taking  the  district  in  that 
map  as  a  measure,  there  can  not  be  in  the  Car- 
natio and  Tanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of 
these  reservoirs  of  the  larger  and  middling  AU 
mensions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  for  domestic 
services  and  the  use  of  religious  purifications. 
These  are- not  the  enterprises  of  your  power, 
nor  in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste 
of  your  minister.  These  are  the  monuments  of 
real  kings,  who  were  the  fathers  qf  their  people  ; 
testators  to  a  posterity  which- they  embraced  as 
their  own.  These  are  the  g^rand  sepulohers 
built  by  ambition ;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  in- 
satiable benevolence,  which,  not  contented  with 
reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  during 
the  contracted  terra  of  human  life,  had  strained, 
with  all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of  a  viva- 
cious mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  ef  their  boun- 
ty beyond  the  limits  of'nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves  through  generations"of  generations, 
the  guardians,  the  protedtfars,  the  nourishers  of 
mankind  !  ,  ;  ^' 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  vrho 
.TherosenroirB  are  objects  of  the  grant  of  public  mon- 
3.S'p"..  ey  now  before  you  had  so  diverted  the 
'">"■  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture 


Dues  are  permanently  assigned  to  some  individual 
or  company  for  a  speciiic  purpose.  The  Jagbire  re- 
ferred to  in  this  case  was  an^extensive  district  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Nabob  to  the  East  India  pompany  for 
military  service. 


and  population,  that  every  where  the  reservoirs 
were  ^fallen  into  a  miserable  decay r    But  after 
those  domestic  enemies  had  provoked  the  entry 
of  a  cruel  and  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  w^ 
did  not  leave  it  until  his  revenge  had  comple^H 
the  destruction  begun  by  their  avarice.    Ti0^. 
very  few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that 
are  not  either  totally  destirpyed,  or  cut  throngH 
vcith  such  gaps  as  to  require  a  serious  attention 
and  much  cost  to  re-establish  them  as  the  meafis 
of  present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
ministry  do  on  the  view  of  the  ruins 
of  such  works  before  them  ?  on  the  byZ>  minutjy 
view  of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  f'"*"  p"^"". 
as  that  which  yawned  in  the  midst  of  those  coun- 
tries, to  the  north  and  south,  which  still  bore  some 
vest^es  of  cultivation  ?  They  would  have  re- 
duced all  th^ir  most  necessary  establishments; 
they  would  have  suspended  the  justest  payments  j 
they  would  have  employed  every  shilling  derived 
from  the  .producing  to  reanimate  the  powers  of  the 
unproductive  parts.  While  they  were  perform- 
ing this  fundamental  duty — while  they  were  oele^ 
brating  these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  cred- 
itors, whose  crimes  were  their  claims,  that  they 
rnust  keep  an  awful  distance ;  that  they  must  si- 
lence their  inauspicious  tongues  ;  that  they  must 
hold  off  their  profanle  and  unhallowed  paws  from 
this  holy  "work.  They  would  have  proclaimed, 
with  a  voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,;that 
in  every  country  the  first  creditor  is  the,  plow  j 
that  this  original,  indefeasible  claim  supersedes 
every  other  demand. 

This  is  what  a,  wise  and  virtuous  ministry 
would  have  done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  is 
what '  our  minister  could  never  think  of  saying 
or  doing.  A  ministry  of  another  kind  would 
have  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thus 
laid  ^  a  solid  foundation  for  future  opulence  and 
future  force.  But  on  this  grand  point  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  country  there  is  not  one  syllable 
to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  tmr  minis- 
ters, from  the  first  to  the  last.  They  felt  noth- 
ing for  a  land  desolated  byfire,  sword,  and  fam- 
ine j  their  sympathies  took  another  direction. 
They  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  so 
long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its 
palms  f^  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that 
had  long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  '' 
months  j^"  they  felt  for  peculation,  which  had 
bee,n  for  so  many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an 
empty  treasury ;  they  were  melted  into  compas- 
sion for  rapine  and  oppression,  licking  their  dry, 
parched,,  unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  solicitude,!  '"  These  were  the  neces- 
sities for  which  they  were  studious  to  provide ! 

To  state  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their 
real  condition,  and  to  provide  for  those  fictitious 
■claims,  consistently  with  the' support  of  an  army 

'9  "Yet  let  me  tell  you,  Cassius.you  yourself 
Are  niach  condemned  to  have  an  iici 
palm.*'  -  '  Julius  Cesar, 

'°  Interest  is  rated  by  the  month  in  India. 
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and  a  civil  establishment,  would  have  been  im- 
K«Tirauo»  of  possible  i  therefore  the  ministers  are 
thecirnatic!  silent  OH  that  head,  and  rest  them- 
antimitted  by  selves  On  the  authority  of  Lord  Ma-~ 
,:  thsjainiitiy.  pgj.(pgy^  vfho,  in  a  letter  to  the  court 
of  Directors,  written  in  the  year  1781,  speculat- 
ing on  what  might  be  the  result  of  a  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  countries  assigned  by  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  rates  the  revenue  as  in  time  of  peace  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  he 
does  those  of  the  King  of  Tanjore  (which  had  not 
been  assigned)  at  four  hundred  and  fifty .^^  On. 
this  Lord  Macartney  grounds  his  calculations,  and 
on  this  they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It  was  on 
this  calculation  that  the  ministry,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Direct- 
ors, have  compelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  body 
toput  their  hands^o  an  order  for  appropriating  the 
enormous  sum  of  <£480,000  annually  as  a  fund  for 
paying  to  their  rebelUous  servE^nts  a  debt  contract- 
ed in  defiance- of  their  clearest  and  most  positivd- 
injanotions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  Ldrd  Ma- 
LordMacart  cartney  is  held  high  on  this  occasion, 
madefna'dif"  *'*°°g^  •*  i»  totally  rejected  in  every 
fenatBtateor  Other  particular  of  this  business.  I 
a  couatqr.  .  jj^jjg^g  J  jj^^^g  jjjg  honor  of  bsing  al- 
most as  old  an  acquaintance  as  any  Lord  Ma- 
cartney has.  A  constant  and  unbroken  friend- 
ship has  subsisted  between  us  from  a  Very  early 
period ;  and  I  trust  he  thinks  tljat,  as  1  respect 
his  character,  and  in  general  admire  his  conduct, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  no  common  interest 
in  his  reputation ;  yet  I  dct  hot  hesitate  wholly 
to  disallow  the  csilculation  of  1781,  without  any 
apprehension  that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust  his 
veracity  or  his  judgment.  This  peaoe  estimate 
of  revenue  was  not  grounded  on  the  state  of  the 
Camatic  as  it  then,  or  as  it  had  recently  stood.. 
It  was  a  statement  of  former  and  better  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when 
the  large  portion  of  the  Camatic  held  by  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot  might  be  fairly  held  to  produce  a 
revenue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount ;  but  the 
whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  dow  and  silent 
hostility  of  oppression  and  mismanagement,  that 
the  i-evennes,  sinking  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  bad  fallen  to  about  <|£800,000  a  yeai^, 
even  before  an  enemy's  horse  had  imprinted  his 
hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Camatic.''  From  that 
view,  and  independently  o^the  decisive  effects  of 
the  war  which  ensued,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceivted 
that  years  nlust  pass  before  the  country  could  be 
restored  to  its  former  prosperity  and  production. 
It  was  that  state  of  revenue  (namely,  the  actual 
state  before  the  war)  which  the  Du^ctors  have 
opposed  to  Lord  Mac&rtney's  speculation.  They 
The  eaiimate  of  refused  to  take  the  revenues  for  more 
theDiiactoj..     than  ^£800,000.    ,ln  this  they  are 


"  Lord  Macartney  was  at  that  time  Qovemor  of 
Madras. 

'^  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Burke  here  individv- 
aUzes,  by  mentioning  the  horse's  hoof,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  and  beautiful,  after  the  description  giv- 
en above  of  the  "whirlwind  o^  covoIt^'  ■which  had 
swept  over  the  Camatic. 


justified  by  Lord  Macartney  hhnself,  who,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  informs  the  court  that  his 
sketch  is  a  matter  of  speculation  j  it  supposes 
the  country  restored  to  its  ancient  prosperity, 
and  the  revenue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effective 
and -honest  collection.  If,  therefore,  the  minis- 
ters have  gone  wrong,  they  were  not  deceived 
by  Lord  M[apartriey ;  they  were  deceived  by  no 
man.  The  estimate' of  the  Directors  is  nearly 
the  very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  honor- 
able^ gentleman  himself  [Mr>  Dundas],  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  one  of  the  printed  rej)prts 
of  his  own  committee ;  but  as  soon  as  he  obr 
tained  his  power,  he  chose  to  abandon  his  ac- 
count. No  part  of  ;his  official  conduct  can  be 
defended  on  the  ground  Of  his  parlianaentary  in- 
formation. " 

In  this  clashiug  of  accounts  and  estimates, 
ought  not  the  ministry,  if  they  wished  Thaiiimi.trjr 
to  prfeserve  even  appearanees,  to  have  ""e". "  >Ji™ 

.      .    -       I  ./.     '         .  I.    1  1    circumstances, 

waited  for  inforaiation  of  the  actual  to  hjva  iehs- 
result  of  these   speculations,  before  ^  '  «=»■<'»• 
they  laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  charge,  not  con- 
ditionally and  eventually,  but  pQSitively  and  au- 
thdritatiyely,  upon  a  country  wbich  they  all 
knew,  and  which  one  of  them  had  registered  on 
the  records  of  this  House,,  to  be  Wasted  beyond 
all  -examplej  by  every  oppression  of  an  abusive 
government,  and  6v6ry  ravage  of  a  desolating 
war.     But' that  you  may  discern  in  whatman-  - 
ner  they  use  the  correspondenop  of  office,  and 
that  thereby  you  may  enter  into  the  true  spirit 
of  th^  ministerial  Board  of  Control,  I  desire  you,  . 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark,  that  throughtheir  whole 
controversy  with  the  court  of  Directors,  they  do 
not,  so  much  as  hint  at  their  ever  having,  seen 
aiqr  other  paper  from  Lord  Macartney,  or  any 
tother  estimate  of  revenue,  than  this  of  1781.    To,- 
this  they  hold^     Here  they  tEike  post ;  here  they 
intrench  themselves.   , 

When  I  first  read  this  curious  controversy  be- 
tween the '  ministerial  board  and  the  Bntttngranp. 
court  of  Directors,"  common  candor  SSS  rtiiabie 
obliged  me  to  attribute  their  tenacious  SS^'Skdr™ 
adherence  to  the  estimate  of  1781  to  committee. 
a  total  ignorance  of  what  had  appeared  upon  the 
records.  But  the  right  honorable  genfleman  has 
chosen  to  come  forward  Vith  an  uncalled-for  dec- 
laration ;  he  boastingly  tells  you  that  he  has  seen, 
read,  digested,  compared  every  thing,  and  that,  if  ■ 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinn^  with  his  eyes  broad 
open.  Since,  then,  th6  ministers  will  obstinately 
"  shut  the  gates  of  mercy"  on  themselves,  let  them 
add  to  their  crimes  what  aggravations  they  please. 
They  have,  then  (since  it  must  be  so),"willfully 
and  corruptly  suppres^d,  the  information  which 
they  ought  to  have  produced,  and,  for  the  support 
of  peeulatioil,  have  made  themselves  guilty  of 
spoliation  and  suppression  of  evidence.  The  pa- 
per I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns 
(for  the  present,  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781, 
they  have  no  more  taken  notice  of  in  their  oon- 
troversy  with  the  court  of  Directors  than  if  it  had 


="  This  controversy  arose  out  of  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Directors  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  the  payment  of  these  debts. 
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no  existence.  It  is  the  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  Madras  to  man?,ge  the'whole 
of  the  six  countries  assigned  to  the  Company  by 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  This  committee  was  wise- 
ly instituted  by  Lord-Macartney,  to  remoife  from 
himself  the  suspicion  of  all  improper  manage- 
ment in  so  invidious  a  trust,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  well  chosen.  This  committee  has  made  a 
oomparatiTO'  estipiate  of  the  only  six  districts 
which  werb  in  a  condition -to  be  letJ  to  farm.  In 
one  set  of  columns  they  state  the  gross  and  net 
produce  of  the  districts  As  let  by  the  Nabob.  To 
that  statement  they  oppose  the  terms  on  which 
the  same  districts  were  rented  for  five  years  un- 
der their  authcfrity.'  Under  the  Nabob,  the  gross 
farm  was  so  'high  as  JESfOfiOO  sterling".  What 
was  tiiii  clear  produce?  Why,  no  more  than 
•about  65250,000 ;  and' this  was  the  whole  profit 
to  the  Nabob's  treasury,  urid^r  his  Qwn  manage- 
ment, of  all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  let  to  fArmonthe  27th  of  May,  1782. 
Lord  Macartney's  leases  stipulated  a  gross  prod- 
uce of  no  naiore  than  about  <£530,000,  but  then 
the-  estimated  net  amount  was  neaVJy  double 
the  Nabob's.  It,  lioweVer,  did  not  theh  exceed 
'  d£480,000 ;  and  Lord  Macartney's  commission- 
ers take  credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amounting 
to  this  clear  sum.  Here  is  jio  speculation  j  here 
is  no  inaccilrate  account  clandestinely  o1)tained 
from  those  who  might  wish,  and  were  enabled 
to  deceive.  It  is  the  authorized,  recorded  state 
of  a  real  recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds-"— not  eight  hundred. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  darnatio  yielded  no 
more  in  May,  1782,  than  four  'hundred  and 
eiighty  thousand  pounds ;  nearly  the  very  pre- 
cise sum  which  your  minister,  who  is  so  loareful 
of  the  public  security,  has  carried  from  all  de- 
scriptions of  establishment,  to  form  >  a  fund  for 
the  private  emolument  of  his  creatures."  '  " 
In  this  estimate  we  see,'  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  Nabob's 'farms' rated  so  hig^l  as  66570,000. 
Hitherto  all  is'  well ;  biit  follow  on  to  the  effect- 
ive net  revenue — there  the  illusion  vanishes ;  and 
you  will  not  find  nearly  so  miiclj  as  half  the  prod- 
uce. It  is  with  reason,  tkerefore.  Lord  Macart- 
ney invariably,  throughout  the' whole  correspond- 
ence, qualifies  all  his  views  and  expectations  of 
revenue,  and  all  his  plans .  for  its  application, 
with  this  indispensable  condition,  that  the  man- 
agement is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot.  Should  that  fatal'measure  take  place, 
he  has  over  and  over  again  told  you  that  he  has 
no  prospect  of  realizing  ariy  thing  whatsoever 
for  any  public  purpose,  ^ith  these  vf eighty 
declarations,  confirmed  by  such  a  state  of  indis- 


'  ^*  The  Company  were,  of  course,  unable  to,  pay 
the  Nabob's  .debts  jit  once,  and  the  Board  of  Cofitrol 
therefore  exacted  from  the  Directors  a  paper  setting 
apart  for  this  purpose  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas,  or, 
about  X4"80,000  a  year.  It  appears,  from  the  ^bove 
computation,  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Carnatic 
virould  be  absorbed  by  this  assigiimenf!."'  Nothing  re- 
mained for  its  government  and  defensoi  This  was 
left  to  come  out  of  the  other  means  of  the  Company, 
and  if  these  failed,  from  the  public  treasury  at  home. 


putable  fact  before  them,  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  acoom- 
plioes  ?  Shall  I  be  believed  ?  They  have  de- 
livered over  those  very  territories,  on  the  keep. 
'|ng  of  which  in  th6  hands  of  the  committee  the 
defense  -  of  our  doniiinions,  and,  what  was  more 
dear  to  them,  possiblyj  their  own  job,  depended  ■ 
they  have  delivered  back  again,  without  condi- 
tion,  without  arrangement,  without  stipulation 
of  any  sort  for  the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole 
of  those, vast  countries,  to  manyof  which  he  had 
no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mismanagement 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot !  To  crown  all,  aceord- 
-.ing  to  their  miserable  practice  whenever  they  do 
any  thing  transcendently  absurd,  they  preface 
this  their  abdication  of  their  trust  by  a  solemn 
declaration,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  it  by 
any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demand  of  justice 
whatsoever. 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  territories  of  the  Carnatic,  in  a  con-  subsequtrt 
dition  to  be  farmed  in  1782,  according  ="""«•■ 
to  the  different  managements  into  which  'they 
fall,  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  have  thouirht 
proper  to  suppress.  Since  that,  two  other  ac- 
counts have  been  received.  The  first  informs 
us  that  there  has  been  a  recovery  of  what  is 
called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  improvement  of 
tl^e  revenue  ofi  one  of  the  six  provinces  [Tinne- 
velly]  which  were  let  in  1782.  It  was  brought 
about  by  making  a  new  war.  After,  some  sharp 
actions,  by  the'  resolution  and  skill  of  Colonel 
FuUartoh,  several  of  the  petty  princes  of  the 
most  southerly  of  the  un wasted  provinces  vfcre 
compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes,, 
who  foi-  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid  any  ac- 
knowledgment. After  this  reduciion,  by  the  care 
of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  committee,  that  province 
was  divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  Operation 
raised  the  income  of  that  particular  province; 
the  others  remain  as  they  were  first  fa,rmed.  So 
thkt,  instead  of  producing  only  their  original  rent 
of  66480,000,,  they  netted,  in  aliout  two  years  and 
a  quarter,  661,320,000  sterling^. which  would 
be  about  66660,000  a  year  if  the  recovered  ar- 
rear was  not  included.  What  deduction  is  to  be 
made  on  account  of  that  arrear  I  can  not  de- 
termine, but  certainly  what  would  redtice  the' 
annual  income  considerably  below  the  rate  1  have 
allowed'. 

The  second  account  received  is  the  letting  of 
the  wasted  ^provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  This,  I 
understand,  is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may  or 
may  not  realize  what  it.promises ;  but  if  it  should 
ansvver,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  al  some  future 
time,  to  661,200,000. .    ■   ' 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
revenue  is  the  produce  of  aH  the 'Nabobls  domin- 
ions.,  During  .the  assignment  the  Nabob  paid 
nothing,  because  the  Company  had  all.  Sup- 
posing the  whole  of  tlTe  lately-as.iign'ed  territory 
to'  yield  'up.  to  the  most,  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  right  honorable,  gentleman ;  and  supP"'? 
661,200,000  to 'be  annually  realized'  (of  .which 
we  actually  know  of  no  more  than  thfe  realizing 
of  six  hundred  thousantl),  out  of  this  you  rousl 
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(Jeduot  the  subsidy  and  rent  which  the  Nabob  i 
paid*  before  the  assignment,  namely,  t;£340,000 
a  year.  'This  reduces  back  the  revenue,  appli- 
cable tp  the  new  distribution  made  by  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  to  about  c£800,000.  Of  that  sum, 
five  eighths  are  by  them  surrendered  to  ihe 
debts.  The  remaining  three  are  the  only  fund 
left  for  all  the  purposes  so  magnificently  dis- 
played in  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  that 
is,  for  the  new-cast  peace  establishment ;  a  new 
fund  for  ordnance  and  fortifications ;  and  a  large 
allowance  for  what  ^hey  call  "the  splendor  of 
the  Durbar"  [Court  of  the  Nabob].       .      ' 

You  have  heard  the  account  of  these  terri- 
tories as  they  stpod  in  1782.  Yoii  have  seen  the 
actual  receipt  since  the  assignment  in  17.81,  of 
which  I  reckon  about  two  years  and  a  quarter 
productive.  I  have  stated  to  you  the  expecta- 
tion from  thS  'vvasted  part.  For  realizing  .all 
this,  you  may  value  yourselves  on  the  vigor  and 
diligence  of  a  governor  and  committee  that  have 
done  so  much.  If  these  hopes  from  the  commit- 
tee are  rational,  rehieniber  that  the  committee 
is  no. more.  Your  ministers,  who  have  formed 
their  fund  for  these  debts  on  the  presumed  efiect 
of  the  oomnailtee's  management,  have  put  a  com- 
plete end  to  that  committee.  Their  acts  are 
rescinded ;  their  leases  are  broken ;  th6ir  rent- 
ers are  dispersed.  Your  ministers  knew,  when 
■  they  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  Carnatio, 
that  the  Nabob  would  not  only  turn  all  these  un- 
fortunate farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employment, 
but  that  he  has  denounced  his  severest  vengeance 
against  them  for  acting  under  British  authority. 
With  a  knowledge  of  .this  -disposition,  a  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  incited  by  no  public  advantage,  im-, 
pelled  by  no  public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  wantQn  perfidy  which  has  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plun- 
der, imprisonrnent,  exile,  and  death  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  mel-cy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  as 
Amir  al  Omra  and  Paul  Behfield,  the  unhappy 
and  deluded  souls  who,  untaught  by  uniform  ex- 
ample, were  still  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust 
in  English  faith.'^  They  have  gone  farther ;  they 
have  thought  proper  to  mock  and  outrage  their 
misery  by  ordering  thew  protection  and  conl- 
pensation.  From'  vyhat  power  is  this  protection 
to  be  derived  ?  And  from  what  fuijd  is  this  com- 
pensation to  arise  ?  The  revenues  are  delivered 
over  to  their  oppressor ;  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, from  whence  that  revenue  is  to  arise,  and 
under  whiph  they  live,  is  surrendered  to  the  same 
iron  hands  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  refuge  and  all  hope,  the  minister  has  made  B^ 
solemn,  voluntary  declaration  that  he  never  will 
interfere  with  Jbe  Nabob's, internal  government. 

VI.  The  last  thing  considered  by  the  Board 
The  compa-  of  Coutrol,  among  the  debts  of  the  Car- 
ny'.  Debt     n^tLo,  was  that  arising  to  the  East'  In- 


"'  The  favorite  son  of  the  Nabob,  Amir  ul  Omra, 
was  so  vicious,  arid  crael,  that,  although  destined  to 
succeed  hia'father,  the  Company  set  him  ^side  on 
the  death'bf  the  Nabob  in  1795,  and  gave  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  bl'other. 


dia  Company,  which,  after  the  provision  for  the 
cavalry  and  the  consolidation  of  1777,  was  to 
divide  the  fcsidue  of  the  fund  of  ,£480,000  a 
year  with. the  lenders  of  1161.  This  debt  the 
worthy  chairman,  who  sits  opposite  to  me,  con- 
tends to  be  three  millions  sterling.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's account  of  1781  states  it  to  be,  at  that 
,pei;iod,  ,561,200,000.  The  first  account  of  the 
court  of  Directors  mates  it  o6900,000.  This, 
like  the  private  debt,  being  without  any  solid 
existence,  is  incapable'  of  any  distinct  limits. 
Whatever,  its  amount  or  its  validity  may  be,  one 
thing  is  clear;  it  is  of  the-nature  and  quality  of 
a  public  debt.  ,  In  that  light,  nothijig  is  provided 
for  it-but  an  eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with 
ohe  class  of  the  private' demands,  af^er  satisfying 
the  two  first  classesi  Never  was  a  more  shame- 
ful postponing  _^a  public  demand,  which,  by  the 
reason  of  the_thing,  and.  the-iintform  practice  of 
Jail  nations,  supercedes  every  private,  claira.'^- 

Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  pri^^ate 
claims  consider  the  Company's  as  a  lawful  de- 
mand,; elsCf  why  did  they  pretend  to  provide  for 
it?  On  their  own  princi,ples  they  are  condemned.' , 

But  I,  sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your  under- 
standing and  to  your  conscience,  and  Thmdebtoueiit 
to  brush  away  from  this  business  all  KJitrevf- 
false  oblors,  all  false  appellations,  as  noejorAheCar- 
well  ^s  false  facts,  do  positively  deny 
th£^t  the  Carriatic.ovves  a  shilling  to  the'Compa- 
ny,  whatever  the  Company  may  be  indebted  to 
that  undone  country.  .  It  owes  nothing  to  the 
Company,  for  this  plain  and  simple  reason  :  The 
territory  charged  with  the  debt  is  their,  own  I  To 
say  that  their  revenues  fall  short,  and  owe  them 
money,  is  to  say  they,  are  in  debt  to  themselves, 
which  is  only,!  talking  nonsense.  The  fact  is, 
that  by  the  invasion  pf  an  enfemy,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  the  Company,  either  in  its  own 
name  or  in  the  names  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  and 
Rajah  of  Tanjore',  has  lost  for  several  years  what 
it  might  have  looked  to  receive  from  its  own  es- 
tate. ■  If  men  were  allow.ed  to  credit  themselves, 
updn  suoh  principles  any  one  might  soon  grow 
rich  by  this  ni|Ode  of  accounting. '  A  flood  comes 
down  upon  a  man's- estate  "in  the  Bedford  level 
of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  drowns  his 
rents  for  ten  year^.  The  chanoellOT  would  put 
that  man  into  the  hands  of  a' trustee,  who  would 
gravely  make  up  his  books,  and  for  this  loss  credit 


''The  civil  and  military  government  of  India,  and 
the  charge  of  its  revenues,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Company  by  Mr.  Pitt's, bill,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  government.  Al),  debts, due  to  the 
Company  had,  therfffore,  he<;pme. public  debts;  and 
if  brought  into  thS  accoant  at  all,  ought,  ,oii  estab- 
lished principles,  to  have  taken  the  precedence  of 
every  other.  Instead  of  this,  .they  had  been  put 
after  most  of  the  others!  Mr.  Burke„however,  con- 
tends that  they  ought  not , to  be  brbtlght  into  the 
Account  at  all.  The  Company  were  now  masters  of 
the  country;  and  whatever  sums  they  had  expend- 
ed in  thus  adding  to  their  dominions  ought  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  "profit' and  loss.'''  -They 
ought  not  to  be  brought  in.  is  debts,  to  squeeze  more 
revenue  out  of  the  natives,  or  to  be  saddled  on  the 
public,  if  that  revenue  should  fail.        ' 
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himself  in  his  aooount  for  a  debt  d«6  to  him  of 
0610,000.  It  is,  however,  on  this  principle  the 
Company  makes  up  its  demands  on  the  Carnatib. 
In  peaoe-they  go  the  full  length,  and  indeed  more 
thao  the  full  length,  of  what  the  people  can  bear 
for  current  establishments ;  then  they  are  absurd 
enough  to  consolidate  all  the  calainities  of  war 
into  debts ;  to  metamorphose  the  devastations  of 
the  country  into  demands  upon  its  future  produc- 
tion. What  is  this  but  to  avow  a  resolution  ut- 
terly to  destroy  their  own  oountty,  and  to  force - 
the  people  to'  pay  for  their  sufferings,  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  lias  proved  unable  to  protect  ei-  ' 
Iher  the  share  of  the  fausbandijian  or  their  own  ? 
In  every  lease  of  a  farm,  the  invasion  bf  an  ene- 
my, instead  of  fprming  a  demand  for  a):rear,  is  a 
release  of  rent ;  nor  for  that  release  is  it  at.all  nec- 
essary, to  show  that  the  invasitin  has  left  nothing 
to  the  occtipier  of  the  soil,  thougli  in  the  present 
case  it  would  be  too  easy  to  prove  that  melan- 
choly feet.  I  therefore  applaud  my  right  hon- 
orable friend,  who,  when  he  canvassed  the  Com- 
pany's accounts,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  bill  that 
ought  not  to  stand  on  falsehood  of  any  kind,  fixed 
his  discerning  eye  and  his  deciding  hand  on  these 
debts  of  the  Company,  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
and  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  at  one  stroke  ex- 
punged tbei;a  all,  as  utterly  irrecoverahle ;  he 
might  have  a4dBdt  as  utterly  unfounded. 

On  these  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrange- 
ment this  day  in  question,  as  a  pteference  given 
to  the  debt  of  individaals  over  the  Company's 
debt.  In  my  eye,  it  is  4io  more  than  the  prefer- 
ence of  a  fiction  over  a  chimera ;  but  I  blame 
the  preference  given  to  those  ipotitious  private 
debts^ver  the  standing  defense  and  the  standing 
government.  It  is  there  the  public,  is  robbed. 
It  is  robbed  in  its  army ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  civil 
administration;  it  is  robbed  in  its  credit;  it  is 
robbed  in  its  investment,  which  fprrns  the  Com- 
mercial connection  between  that  country  and 
Europe.     Thftre  is  the  robbery. 

But  ray  principal  objectibn  lies  a  good  deal 
Thi.<iebtm»dff  deeper..  That  debt  tc^he  Company 
Mbe?r^"e°'  '^  ^^  pretext  under  whidh  all  the 
moKiinianifiii-  other  debts  lurk  and  cover  them>. 
selves.  That  debt  forms  the  foul, 
putrid  mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the 
whole  brood  of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  end- 
less invotafions,  the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot 
of  those  inexpugnable  tape^worms  which  devour 
the  nutriment,  and  e^t  up  the  bbwels.  of  India. 
It  is  necessary,  sir,  you  should  recollect  two 
things :  first,  that  the  Nabob's  debt  to  the  Com- 
pany carries  no  interest.  In  the  next  place  you 
will  observe,  that  whenever  the  Company  haS' 
occasion  to  borrow,  she  has  always  commanded 
whatever  she  thought  fit  at  eight  per  cent.  Car- 
rying in  your  mind  these  two  facts,  attend  to  the 
process  with  regard  to  the  public  and. private 
debt,  and  with  what'little  appearance  of  decency 
they  play  into  each  other's  hands  a  game  of  utter 
perdition  to  the  nnhapj^;  natives  of  India.  The 
Nabob  fails  into  an  arrear  to  the  Company.  The 
presidenny  presses  for  payment.  The  Nabob's 
answer  n,  I  have  no  money.    Good !    But  there 


are  loucari  who  will  supply  you  on  the  mortgage 
of  your  territories.  Then  isteps  forward  seme 
Paul  Benfjeld,  and  from  his  grateful  cbmpassion 
to  the  Nabot),  and  his  filial  regard  to  the  Com- 
pany, he  unlocks  the  treasures  of  his.  virtuous 
industry,  and  for  a  consideration  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  per  cent,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  ter- 
ritorial re^ienue,  becomes  security  to  the  Compa- 
ny for  the  Nabob's 'arrear. 
'  AlUhisinterijiediateflstiry  thus  becomes  sanc- 
tified by  the  ultimate  view  to  the  Company's 
payment.  In  this  case,  would  not  a  plain  man 
ask  this  plain  question  of  the  Company :  If  you 
Jcnow  that  the  Nabob  must  annusdly  mortgage 
his  territories  to  your  servants  to  pay  his  annual 
arrear  tp  yon,  why  is  not  the  assigmnent  or  mort- 
gage made  directly  to  the  Company  itself  7  By 
this  simple,  obvious'  operation,  the  Company 
would  -be  relieved  and  the  debt  paid,  without 
the  charge  df  a  shilling  interest  to  that  prince. 
But  if  tha,t  course  should  be  thought  too  indulg- 
ent, why  do  they  not  take  that  assignment  with 
such  interest  to  themselves  as  they  -pay  to  oth- 
ers ;  that  is,  eight  per  cent.^?  Or,  if  it  were 
thought  more  advisable  (why  it  should  Iknow 
not)  that  he  must  borrow,  why  do  not  the  Com- 
pany lend  their  own  credit  to  the  Nabob  for  their 
own  payment  ?  "that  credit  would  not  be  weak- 
ened by  the  collateral  security  of  his  territorial 
mortgage.  The  money  might  still  be  had  at 
eight  per  cent.-  Instead  of  any  of  thesd  honest 
and  obvious  methods,  the  ComiTany  has  for  years 
kept  up  a  show  of  disinterestedness  and'  modera- 
tion, by  suffering  a  debt  to  accumulate  to  them 
from  the  country  powers,  without  any  interest  at 
all ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  before  their 
eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay  that  debt, 
the  revenues  of  the  country  charged  with  a  usu- 
ry ,of  twenty,  twenty^four,  thirty-six,  and  even 
eight-and-forty  per  cent.,  with  compound  inter- 
est, for  the  benefit  of  their  servants  1  AH  this 
time  they  know  that  by  having  a  debt  subsisting 
without  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  con- 
tracting a  debt  oi(  the  highest  interest,  they  man- 
ifestly render  it  necessary  to  the  Uabob  of  Arcot 
to  give  the  private  demand  a  preference  to  the 
public ;  and,  by  binding  him  and  thek  servants 
together  in  a  common  cause,  they  enable  Ijim  to 
form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  then-  own  au- 
thority and  their  own  affairs.  Thus  their  false 
moderation  and  their  affected  purity,  by  the  nat- 
ural dperation  of  every  thing  false  and  every 
thing  afi^cted,  becomes  pander  and  bawd  to  the 
unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious  lewdness  of 
usury  and  extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  gftme,  all  the 
territorial  reveniies  have,  at  one  time  E«itniiBop. 
or  other,  been  covered  by  ttiose  locusts,  [JJ'S™ 
the  English  aoucars.  Not  one  single  "",^'1"' 
foot  of  the  Carnatic  has  escaped  them;~ 
a  territory  as  large  England !  During  these  op- 
erations, what  a  scene  has  that  country  present- 
ed !  The  usurious  European  assignee  supersedes 
the  Nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  J"evenue ;  the 
farmer  flies  to  the'Njibob's  presence  to  claun  his 
bargain ;  while  his  servants  murmur  for  wages, 
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and  hb  soldiers  mutiny  for  pay."  The  mortgage 
to  the  European  assignee  is  then  resumed,  and 
the  native  farmer  replaced ;  repla(;ed,  again  to 
be  removed  on  the  new  clamor  of  the  European 
assignee.  Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  for- 
tune being  long  since  extinguished,  the  remain- 
ing miserable  last  cultivator,  who  grows  to  the 
soil,  after  having  his  hack  scored  by  the  farmer, 
has  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee, 
and  is  thus,  by  a  ravenous,  because  a  shbrt-lived 
succession  of  claimants,  lashed  from  oppressor  to 
oppressor,  while  a  single  drop  of  Blood  is  left  as 
the  means  of  extorting  a  single  grain  of  com. 
Do  not  think  I  paint.  Far,  veiy  far  from  it ;  I 
do  not  reach  the  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.-  Men 
of  respectable,  condition,  men  equal  to  your  sub- 
stantial English  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and 
scourged  to  answer  the'  multiplied  demands  of 
various  contending  ani  contradictory  titles,  all 
issuing  from  one  and  the  same  source.  Tyran- 
nous exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment,  and 
that,  again,  calls  forth  tyrannous  coercion.  They 
move  in  a  cireld,  mutually  producing  and  pro- 
duced ;  tUl  at  length  nothing  of  humanity  is  lefl 
in  the  government,  no  trace  of  integrity,  spirit, 
or  manliness  in  thp  people,  who  drag  out  a  pre- 
carious and  degcacled  existence  under  this  sys- 
tem of  outrage  upon  human  nature;  Such  is 
the  efleot  of  the  establishment  of  a  debt  to  the 
Company,  as  it  has  Hitherto  been  managed,  and 
as.  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas  &.re  adopted 
totally  different  from  those  wKoh  prevail  at  this 
time.  ^  " 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what  they 
are  obliged  to  poridemn,  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
new the  Company's  old  order  against  contract- 
ing-private  debts  in  future.  They  begin  by  re- 
warding the  violation  of  the  ancient  law ;  and 
then  they  gravely  re-enact  provisions,  of  which 
they  have  given,  bounties  for  the  breach.  This 
inconsistency  has  been  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
But  what  will  you  say  to  their  having  gone  the 
length  of  giving  positive  directions  for  contract- 
ing the  debt  which  they  positively  forbid  ? 

r  will  explain  myself.  They  order  the  Nabob, 
Tiieordiinoftiie  out  of  the  revenue?  of  the  Carnatic, 
Sw"dSi'^ce',-  to  allot  four  Imndred  and  eighty 
S.  ratoS'"  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  a  fund 
tereat  for  the  debts  before  us.     For  the 

punctual-  payment  of  this  annuity,  they  order  him 
to  give  Boucar  security.  When  a,so^car,  that^is, 
a  money-dealer,  becomes  security  for  any  na- 
tive prince,  the  course  is,  for  the  native  prince 
to  counter-secure  the  money-dealer  by  making 
over  to  him  in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory equal"  to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid,  with 
an  interest  of  at  least  twenty-four  per  cent.  The 
point  fit  for  the  House  to  know  is,  who  are  these 
toucart  -to  whom  this  security  on  the  revenues 
in  favor  of  the  Nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given  ? 
The  majority  of  the  House,  unaccustomed  to  these 
tiransactions,,  will  hear  with  astonishment  that 


"  The  bioks  of.  the  Company,  in  1781,  show  that' 
the  Nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  rarely  continued  in 
office  three  montfaa.  'What  must  have  been  the  state 
of  the  country  under  such  a  system  of  exaction ! 
Z 


these  soucars  are  no  other  than  the  creditors 
themselves.  The  minister,  not  content  with  au- 
thorizing these  transactions  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  unhoped  for  by  the  rapacious  expecta- 
tions of  usury  itself,  loads  the  broken  back  of  the 
Indian  'revenues,  in  favor  of  his  worthy  friends 
the  soucars,  with  an  additional'  twenty-four  per 
cent,  for  being  security  to  themselves  foi-  their 
own  claims ;  'for  condescending  to  take  the  coun- 
try in  mortgage  to  pay  to  themselves  the  fruits 
of  their  extortions  I 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  security,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  strain  of  soucar 
demand,  comes  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  which,  added  to  the 
9£480,%00  on  which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make 
the  whole  charge  on  account  of  these  debts  on 
the  Carnatic  revenues  amourit'  to  66598,000  a 
year,  as  much  as  evert-  a  long  peace  will  enable 
those  revenues  to  produce.  Can  any  one  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  all  those  claims  of  debt,  which 
the  minister  exhausts  himself  in  contrivances  to 
augnlent  With  new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  liis 
hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  of  the  impu- 
dence both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adjudication  ? 
Services  of  some  kind  or  other  tbese  servants  of 
the  Company  must  have  done,  so  great  and  emi- 
nent, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can 
not  think  that  all  they  haire  brought  home  is 
half  eiibugh.  He  halloos  aftei:  them,  "  Gentle- 
men, you,  have  forgot  a  large  packet  behind  you, 
in  your  hurry;  you- have  not  siiffioiently  recovr 
ered  yourselves;  you  ought  to  have,  and  you 
shall  have,  interest  upon  interest,  ,upon  a  prohib- 
ited debt  that  is  made  up  of  interest  upon  inter- 
est-. .  Even  this  is  too  little ;  I  have  thought  of 
another  pharacter  for  you,  by  which  you  may 
aidd  soriiething  to  your  gains ;  you'  shall  be  Se- 
curity to  yourselves ;  apd  hence  -willJarise  a  new 
usury,  which  shall  eflTace  the  memory  of  all  the 
usuries  suggested  to  yon  by  your  own  dull  in- 
ventions." '       ■ 

'VII.  I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  rela^ 
tive  to  the  Carnatic.  After  this,  it  is  to  xreMment 
little  purpose  to  observe  on  what  the  "fTanjore. 
ministers  have  done  to  Tanjore.-  Your  minis- 
ters have  not  observed  even  fot-m  and  Ceremony 
in  their  outrageous  and  insulting  robbery  of  that 
country,  whose  only  crime  ba»been-its  early  and 
constant  adherence  to  the  power  of  this,  and  the 
!  sufiering  of  a  uniform  pillage  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  debt  of  the  Company  from  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  is  just  of  the  same  stufi"  with  that  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.™         ^ 


^'Tanjore  was  a  small  kingdom  on  the  southeast- 
ern coast  of  India,  bordering  on  the  Carnatic.  Hy- 
der  Ali  was  eager  to  bring  it  into  subjeotion  to  him- 
self; and  the  presidency  at  Madras  (then  qnder  the 
control  of  Benfield  and  his  associates)  united  in  the 
design,  and  sent-  an  army  for  this  purpose.  At  a 
later  period  they  changed  their  policy,  and  sent  an- 
other army  to  seize  and  hold  it  for  the  Company. 
"Never,"  says  Mill,  "was  the  resdlntibn  taken  to 
make  war  upon  a  lawful  sovereign  with' a  view  of 
stripping  hita  of  his  dominions,  and  either  putting 
rliim  and  his  family  to  death,  or  making  them  prison- 
ers for  life,  on  a  more  accommodating  principle.    We 
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The  subsidy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arrearof 
TheTanjore  ^hioh  this  pretended  debt  (if  any  there 
^bt  c,r  te)  has  accrued  to  the  Company,  is  not, 
teriyVijhmt  like  that  paid  by  the  Nabob  of  Areot, 
foundation,  ^  compensation  for  vast  countries  ob- 
tained, augmented,  and  preserved  for  him ;  not 
the  price  of  pillaged  treasuries,  ransaol5e4houses, 
and  plundered  territories.  It  is  a :  large .  grant 
from  a  small  kingdom  not  obtained  by  our  arms ; 
robbed,  not  protected  by  our  power  j  a  grant  for 
whicb  no  equivalent  was  ever  given,i  or  pretend- 
ed to  be  given.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Buridas],  howei^er,  bears  witness  in 
his  reports  to  the  (lunctuaUty  of  the  payments, 
of  this  grant  of  bounty,  or,  if  you  please,  ,of  fear. 
It  amounts  to  one  hundred,  and  sixty  thousartd 
pounds  sterling  net  annual  subsidy.  ,_He  bears 
witness  tq  a  farther  grant  of  a  town  and  port, 
with  an  annexed  district  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  surrendered  to  the  Company  ,sin<».  the 
first  dbnatioh;  He  has  not  borne  witness,  but  the 
fact  is  (he  will  not  deny  it),  that,,in  the  midst  of 
war,  and  during  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  aeon- 
siderable  part  of  his  territories,  this  prince  made 
many  very  large  payments.  Notwithstanding 
these  merits  and  services,,  the  first  regiilation  of 
ministry  is  to  force  from  Jiim  a  territory  of  an 
extent  whio)i  they  have  not  yet  thought  proper 
to  ascertain  for  a  military  peace  e'stahlishmeht, 
the  particulars"  of  which  theyhave  not  yet  been 
pleased  to  sfctf le. .  ,        ,  /       . 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement  is  with 
PenMty  .eninat  ^gard  to  vi^ar.  As  confessedly  this 
tbeBajaUifen-  princchad  no  share  in  stiijring  up  any 
of  the  former  wars,  so  al.l  future  wars 
are  completely  out  of  his  power;  for  he  has  no 
troops  whatever,  and  is  under  a  stipulation  not 
so,much  as  to  correspond  with  any  foreign  state, 
except  through,  the  Company.  Yet,  in  case  the 
Company's  servants  should  be  again  involved  in, 
war,  or  should  think  proper  again  tff  provoke  any 
enemy,  as  in  times  past  they  have  wanttyily  pro- 


haVe  done  the  Rajah, great  injury;  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  biiii  right.  This  constitutes  a  full 
and  sufficient  reason  for  g^oing  oil  to  his  destruction." 
Such  was  the  doctrinel  Aa  Tanjore  was  thus  seized 
without  any  authority  from  the  DirectiS'S'at  London, 
the  presidency  at  Madras  was  ordered  to  restore  It? 
and  Lord  Figot  was  sent  out  to  carry  the  restora- 
tion into  eiFeot.  A  statement  has  already  been  giv- 
en of  the  violence  which  ensued^  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Lord  Pigot  by  tlie.majority  of  the  Council, 
who  were  in  the  interest  of  Benfield  and  his  parti- 
sans. When  the  restoration  was  at  last  eiFected, 
It  was  only  partial;  some  of  the  territory  was  with- 
held J  and  no  partof  the  goods,  money,  or  revenues, 
BO  unjustly  taken  from  the  R^jahi  were,  restored. 
The  Directors  of  the  East  India.  Company  were  or- 
dered, in,  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  to  examine  into 
the  subject,  and  eame  to  the' conclusion  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  territory  should  be.  Restored  to  the 
Rajah.  The  Board  of  Control  overruled  this  de- 
cision, and,  though  Tanjore  had  been  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  reduced  to  a  state  ,Df  extreme  -desti-. 
tution,  .levied  upon  the  counlw  about  £400,000  as 
a  pretended  debt  for  arrearage  of  tribute.  Other 
wrongs  inflicted  on'Tanjore  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Burkfe. 


voked  all  India,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  new 
penalty.  To  what  penalty  ?  ,  Why,  to  no  less 
than  the_  confiscation  of  all  his  revenues.  But 
this  is  to  end  with  the  war,  and  they  are  to  be 
faithfully  returned  ?  Oh,  no ;  ..nothing  like;  it. 
The  country  is  to  remain  under  confiscation  un- 
til  all  the  debt  which  the  Company  shall  think 
fit  to  ineitt  in  such  war  shall  be  discharged  ;  that 
is  to  say,  forever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find 
his  old  enemy,  the  Nabob  of  Areot,  placed  in 
the  very  same  condition. 

The  revenues  of  that  miserable  country  were, 
before  the  invasion  of  Hyder,  reduced  to  Revenue. 
a,  gross  annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  "''''"jore. 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  From  this  receipt 
the  subsidy  I  hftve  )v^t  stated  is  taken./.  This 
again,  by  payments  in  advance,-  by  extorting  de- 
posits  of  additional  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  their  soucats,  and  by  an  endless  va- 
riety of  other  extortions;  "public , and  private,  is 
loaded  with  a, debt,, the  amount  of  which  I  never 
could  ascertain,  but  which  is  large  undoubtedly, 
generating  a  usury  the  most  completely  ruinous 
that  probably  was  overheard  ofj.  that  is,fortp 
eight  per  cent;  payable  monthly,  with  compoimd 
infer.est!,  ,  ,     , 

Sucli  is  the  state  to  which  the  Company's 
servants  have  reduced  that  country.  Tanjorecnm- 
N,ow  come  the  reformers,  restorers,  S'a'il'nuaf'rib. 
and  comforters  of  India.  What  have  ^^^^f^ 
they  done?  -In  addition  to  all  these  o.fAreot, 
tyrannous  exactions,  with  all  these  ruinous  debts 
in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement 
while  they  willfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  other, 
they  withdraw  fronj  Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  of  1762,  and  they  subject  that  nation 
to  a  perpetual  tribute  of  forty  .thousand  a  year  to 
the  Nabob  of  Areot — a  tribute  never  due,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  Aim,  even  whfen  he  appeared 
to  be  something — a  tribute,  as  things  now  stand, 
hot  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream, 
an  incubus  of  oppression.  After  the  Company 
has  accepted  in  subsidy,  in  grant  of  territory,'  in 
remission  of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  their  ow|i 
protection,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  that  re- 
ceipt, the  ministers  condemn  this  harassed  na- 
tion to  he  tributary  to  a  person  [the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
eot] who  is  hiipself,  by  their  own  arrangement, 
deprived  of  the  right  of  war  or  peace ;  deprived 
of'  the  power  of  the  sv^ord ;  Ibrbid  to  keep  upa 
single  regiment  ,bf  soldiers;  and  is,  therefore, 
wholly  disabled  from  all  protection  of  the,  coun- 
try which  is  the  object  of  the  pretended  tribute. 
Tribute  hangs  on  the^sword.  It  is  an  incident 
inseparable  from  real  sovfereign  power.  In  the, 
present  case,  to  suppose  its  existence  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive.  And  here,  Mr., 
Speaker,  you  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  the 
use  of  those  false'  names  and  false  Colors  which 
the  gentlemen  who  have  lately  taken  possession 
of  India  chops6  to  lay  on  for  the  'purpose  of  dis- 
guising their  plan  of  oppression.  The  Nabob  of 
.'ircot  and  Rajah  of  'Tanjore  have,  in  truth  and 
substance,  no  more  than  a  merely  civil  authority, 
held  in  the  most  entire  dependence  on  the  Coi^- 
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pany.  The  Nabob,  •without  military,  ^fithout  fed- 
eral capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  potentate ; '  but 
then  he  is  carefully  kept  alive  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  rapine  and 
extoltion ;  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  old 
intrigues,  animosities,  usuries,  and  corruptiops. 

It  vfas  not  enough  that  this  mockery  of  tribute 
veas  to  be  continued  without  the  correspondent 
protection,  or  any  of  the  stipulated  equivalents,  but 
ten  yeafs  of  arrear,  to  the  amount  of  ^400,000 
sterling,  is  a^dded  tg-  all  the  debts  to  the  Company 
and  to  individuals,  iu  order  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  (if  at  all  possible,  to  be  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part)  only  by  new  usuries;  and  all  this  for 
theiNabob  of  Arcot,  or,  rather,  for  Mr.  Benfield 
and  the  corps  of  the  Nabob's  creditors  and  their 
soucars.  Thus  these  miserable  Indian  princes 
are  iontinued  in  their  seatsj  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  render  them,  iVi  the  first  instance, 
objects  of  every  specie^  of  extortiori,  and,  in  the 
second,  tO'  force  them  to  become,  for  the  sake  of 
a  momentary  shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort 
of  subordinate  tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity",  not 
the  fathers  and  cherishers  of  theit  people. 

But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge 
Cruel  arrang«j' ("i*'^""^'  ''''^1  causc,  or  equivalent) 
mentrcnpect    on  this  people:    what  One  step  has 

ing  the  means  i  /•  '  t 

orimpitiiig    _been  taken  to  furnish  grounds  for  a 
anjore.  j^^^  calculation  and  estimate  of  the 

proportion  of  the  burden  and  the  ability  ?  None  ; 
not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the  bur- 
den to  the  strength,  biit  they  estimate  the  strfengttt' 
of  the  bearers  6y  the  burden  the/fmpose.  Thfen 
what  care  is  taken  to  leave  a  fund  sufficient  to 
the  future  reproduction  of  the  revenues  that  are 
to  bear  all  these  loads?  Every  one  but  toler- 
ably conversant  in  Indian  affairs  must  know  that 
the  existence  of  this^ little' kingdom  depends  on^its 
control  over  the  River  Cavery .™  The  bejefits  of 
Heaven  to  any  community  ought  neVer-to  be  con-' 
nected  with  political  arrangetB^nts,  or  made  to 
depend  on  the* personal  conduct  of  princes,  in 
which  the  mistake,  or  -error^  or  neglect,  or  dis- 
tress, or  passion  of  a  moment  on  either  side  may 
bring  famine  on  millions,  and  rain  an  innocent 
nation  perhaps  for  ages.  The  means  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  lefpiw^r  and  dominiontake. 
what  course  they  may.  Observe  what  has'  been- 
done  with  regard  to  this  important  concern.  The 
use  of  this  river  isindeed  at '  length,  givetf  to  the 
Rajah,  and  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at 
his  own  charge  ;■  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
charge  (and  a  mighty  6he  if  is)  are  wholly  out. 
off.  This  use  of  the  water,  which  ought  to  have 
no  more  conriection  than  clouds,  and  rains,  and 
sunshine,  with  the  pojjtics  of  the  Rajah,  the  Na- 
bob,' or  the  Com|Jany,  is  expressly  contrived  as 


3?  This  river  .rises  |n  a  chain  of  mountains  'called 
the  Ghauts,  near  the  Malibar  coast,,  and,  after  a 
coarse  offou.f  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  flows  into 
the  sea  through  TanjOi'e.  'The-  vast  rice  plains  bf 
that  country  are  dependent  for  tbeirprdducts  onvthe' 
~  -waters  of  this  river,  which  are  turned  upon  the  fields 
by  .means  of  embankments  and  canjtls. 


tribute.'"'  This  horrid  and  unnatural  instrument 
of  extortion  had  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  enormities  of  the  Carnatic  politics  that  loud- 
ly called  for  reform'ation.  But  the  food  of  a  whole 
people  is  by  the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  on 
payments  from  its  prince  at  a  moment  that  he  is 
overpowered  ■with  a  swarm  of  their  demands, 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  either  prince  or 
people.  In  fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the 
irruption  of  the  N^bob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and 
soMcors,  whom- every  tnan  who  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  oppression  and  corruption,  on  an  ex- 
perience of  the  calamities  they  produeed,  would 
have  raised  wall  before  waill,"  and  mouiid  before 
mpund,  to  keep  from  a  possibility  of  entrance,  a 
more  destructive  enemy  than  Hyder  All  is  intro- 
ducejd  into  that  kibgdom.  '■  By  this  part  of  their 
arrangement,  in  which  th^y  establish  a  debt  to 
the  Nabob  pf  Arcot,  in  effeo.t  and  substance  th4y 
deliver  ovbr  Tanjore,'-boahd'  hand' and  foot,  to 
Pi^ul  Benfield,  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  Oppress- 
pr,  and. scourge  of  a  country  whjch.hhs  for  years 
been  an  objedt  of  an  unremitted,  but,  unhappily-, 
all  jUnequal -struggle,  between  th?  bounties  of 
Prbvidenoe  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  io  destroy.'  '  , 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  talks  of  his 
fairness  in  determining  the  territo-  injuftioeofMr, 
riil  dispute  between'  the  Nabob  of  ingbntwSn a'o 
Arcot  and  the- prince  of  that  ooun-  ^^SldtoW 
try,  whfen  he  superseded  the  determ-  '"'''  »f  Arcot. 
ination  of  the  Directors,  in  whora-'the  law  had 
ves^d  -the  decision  of  that  controversy.  He  is 
in  this  just  as  feeble  as  he  is  in  every  other  part. 
Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  say, a  vvoird  in  refuta- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  argument.  .The  mo4e'of 
the  proceeding  sufficiently  speaks  the  spirit  of  it. 
It  is  enough  to.f^t  his  character  as  a  judge,  that 
he  ne^er  Heard  the'Birectors  in  defense .  of  their 
aiijudication,  nor  either  of  the  parties  in  supjhrt' 
of 'their  respective  claims.  It  is  sufficient  for  me , 
that  he  takes  from'  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  by  this 
pretejided  adjudication,  or,  rather,  from  his  hn- 
happy  subjects,  e£40j000  a  year  of  his  and,  their 
revenue,  and  leaves  upon  his  and  their  shoulders 
all  the  charges  that  can  be  made-  on  the  part  of 
the. Nabob,  on  the'part  of  his  creditors,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,-  without-  so  much  as  hear- 
ing.him -as  to  right  or  to  ability.  But  what  prin- 
cipally induces- me  to  leave  the  affair  of  the  ter- 
ritorial dispute  betvveen  the  Nabob  .and  the  fiajah 
to  another,  day  is  this,  that  both  tfie  parties  being 
sti;ipped  of  their  all,  it  .little  signifies  under  which 
of  th.eir  names  the  unhappy,  .undone  people  are 
delivered  over  to  the  perciless  sBucars,  the  allies 
of  that  right  honorable  gentleman  and  the  Ghan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  them  ends' the  ac- 
count of  this  long  dispute  of  the  Nabob  of  Areot- 
and  the.  Pajah  of  Tanjore. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  is  of  opinion 

.  4»  This  refers  to  the  ihstructious  of  the,  Board  of 
Control,  which  expressly  provide  that  the  use  of 
water  from  the  Cavery  for,  the  irrigation 'of  his  ter- 
ritpry  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  Rajah  "only  while  he 
shall  be  punctual  in  paying  his  atonal  tribute  to  the 
(Nabob." 
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that  hb  judgment  in  this  case  can  be  censured  by 

AttMl  on  Mr       '  "O"®  ^"*  *'"'*®  ^^°  *°®'"  ^°  ^"^  **  ^ 

l>undaB  in  reply  they  were  paid  agents  to  one  of  the 
JfoSi'4"trMr.  parties."'  What  does  he  think  of  his 
^'"'"-  cpurt  of  Directors  ?     If  tl)6y  are  paid 

Toy  either  the  parties,  by  which  of  them  does  he 
think  they  are' paid?  He  knows  that  their  de- 
cision hiis  been  directly  contrary  to  his.  Shall 
I  believe  that  it  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to 
conceive  that  any  person  can  steadijy  and  active- 
ly interest  himself  in  the  protection  of  the  injured 
and  oppressed  without  bei^g  well  pfiid  for  his 
service?  I  ht^ve  taken  notice" of  this  sort  of 
discourse  some  day?  ago,  so  far  as  it-  may  be 
to  relate  to  me.     I  then  contented 


myself,  as  I  shall  now  do,  with  giving  it  a  oojd, 
though  a  very  direct  contradiction.  Thus  much 
I  do  from  respect  to  truth.  If  I  did  more,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  my  anxiety  to  clear  myself,  that 
I  had  imbibed  the  idgas  whic^,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  right  honorabje  gentleman  wishes  to 
have  f  eoeived  concerning  all  attempts  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  yif  it  were  a 
(jisreputable  employment.  If  he  had  not  forgot, 
in  his  present  occupation,  every  principle  which 
ought  to  have  guided  him,  and,  I  hope,  did  guide 
him,  in  his  late  profession  [the  law],  he  would 
have  known  jthat  he  who  takes  a  fee  for  plead- 
ing, the  cause"  of  distress  against  power,  and 
manfully  performs  the  duty  hei  has  a,ssumed,  re- 
ceives an  honorable  recompense  for  a  Virtuous 
service.  But  if  the  right  honorahle  gentleman 
will  have  no  regard  to  fact  in  his  insinuations  or 
to  reason  in  his  opinipns,  I  wish  bim  ^.t  leatst  to 
consider  that  if  taking  an  earnest  part  with  re- 
gard to  the  oppressions  exercised  in  India,,  and 
vrith  regard  to  this  most  oppressive  case  of  Tan- 
jore  in  particular,  can  ground  a  presumption  of 
interested  inotives,  h^  is  himself  the  most  mer- 
cenacy  man  I  know.  His  conduct,  indeed,  is 
such  that  he  is  on  all  occasions  the  standing 
testimony  against  himself.  He  it  was  that  first, 
called  to.  that  case  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  reports  of  his  own  committee  are  ample  and 
atiecting  uppn  that  subject ;  and  as  many  of  us 
as  have  escaped  his  massacre  must  remember 
the  very  pathetic  picture  he  made  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Tanjore  country  on  the  day  when  he 
moved  the  unwieldy  code  of  his  Indian  resolu- 
tions.'*''   Has  he  not  stated  over  and  over  again, 


*i  This  refers  to  an  insinuation  thrown  oat  by  Mr. 
Bondas,  some  days  previons,  that  MnBarke  was  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Hajah  of  Tanjore.  Nothing  cpnld 
be  more  false,  and  the  only  pretense  for  it  was  that 
William  Bnrke,  brother  of  Bdmimd,  was  in  the  Ba- 
jah's  service.  At  that  time,  Mr^  Burke  simply  re- 
pelled the  ;insinaation.  He  now  turns  back  Mr. 
Dundas'  attack  upon  himself. 

'^  Mr.  Dandas  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  on  Indian  Affairs.  In  1783  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  voluminous  reports  on  the  subject,  and  intro- 
daced  nearly  a  hundred  resolutions  to  carry  out  his 
views.  The  "  maafiaore"  to  which  Mr.  Burke  sport- 
ively alludes,  seems  to  have  been  the.  defeat  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry  in  respect  to  their  East  IndiaBill, 
in  accomplishing  which  Mr.  Dundas  bore  a  very  act- 
ive part. 


in  his  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  (a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  every  injury  to  whom  the  Mahrattas  felt 
as  offered  to  themselv.es)  as  a  main  cause  of  the 
alienation  of  that  people  from  the  British  power? 
,  And  does  he  now  think  that,  to  betray  his  prin- 
ciples, to  contradict  his  declarations,  and  to  be- 
come  himself  an  active  instrument  in  those  op- 
pressions  which  he  had  so  tragically-lamented, 
is  the  way  to  clear  himself  of  having  been  aotu. 
ated  by  a  pecuniary  interest  at  the  time  when  he 
chose  tor  appear  fijl  of  tenderness  to  that  ruined 
nation  ? 

VIII.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  is  fond 
of  parading  on  the  motives  of  others,  Motive,  wu«u 
and  on  his  own.  As  to  himself,  he  "„Vof,uSS" 
despises  th.e  imputations  of  those  who  ^'''"• 
suppose  that  any  thing  corrupt  could  influenoe 
him  in.t^is  his  unexampled  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure.  I  do  not  kno^y  that  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  to-  the  inotives  of  the  ministry  in  the  ar- 
rangements, they  have  made  of  the  pretended 
debts  of  Arcot  and  Tanjore.  If  I  prove  fraud 
and  cojlusion  \yith  regard  to  public  money  on 
those  right  honorable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  assign  their  motives,  because  no  good  motives 
can  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  their  conduct.  Upon 
that  case  I  stand ;  we  are  at  issue,  and  I  desire 
to  go  to  trial.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  loose 
.railing  or  mean  insinuation,  according  to  their 
low  and  degenerate  fashion  virhen  they  make  at- 
tacks on  the  measures  of  their  adversaries.  It 
is  a  regular  and  juridical  course  and,,  unless  I 
choose  it;  nothing  can  compel  me  to  go  farther. 

But  since  these  unliappy  gentlemen  have 
dared  to  hold  a  lofty  tone  about  their  motives, 
and  affect  to  despise  suspicion,  instead  of  being 
careful  not  to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  you  some  general  observations  on 
what  I  conceive  was  their  duty  in  so  delicate  a 
business.  > 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of  pru- 
dence to  that  right  honorable  gentle.^  ,„   ,     . 

T  1  1       iT  1  .         1  1  Way  for  mm- 

man,  I  would  tell  hira  that  the  way  to  i«ier«  ta  avoid 
avoid  suspicion  in  the  settlement  of  ■"''""°''' 
pecuniary  transactions,  in  whioli  great  frauds 
have  been  very  strongly  presumed,  is  to  attend 
to  these  fB\!ir  plain  principles  :  First,  to  hear  all 
parties  equally,  and  not  the  managers  for  the 
suspected  claimants  only ;  sot  to  proceed-  in  the 
dark,  biit  to  act  with  as  much,  publicity  as  pos- 
sible; not  to  precipitate  decision ;  toberehgious 
in  following  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  commis- 
sioij  under  which  we  act ;  and  .lastly,  and  above 
all,  not  to  be  fond  of  straining  constructions  to 
force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  drjiw  to  ourselves  the 
management  of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious  and 
obnoxious  to  suspicion,  where  the  plainest  letter 
of  the  law  does  not  compel  it.  If  these  few  plftin 
rules  are  observed,  no  corruption  ought  to  hp  sus- 
pected;  if  any  of  them  are  violated,  suspicion  -will 
attach  in  proportion.  If  all  of  them  ar6  violated, 
a  coiTupt  motive  of  some  kind  or  other'  will  not 
only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  violently  pre- 
sumed- 

The  persons  in  whose  favor'  all  these  rules 
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have  been  iriolated,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
the  payment  of  toward  them,  will  naturally  call  for 
R>aepatiia™i!t  your  Consideration,  and  will  serve  to 
SifeSu.l,  lead  you  through  a  series  and  com- 
principai  creditor,  bination  of  faCts  and  characters,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses 
of  this  mysterious  business.  Yoii  will  then  be 
in  {possession  of  all  the  mftterials  on  which  the 
principles  of  sound  jurisprudence  will  found,  or 
will  reject  the  presumption  of  corrupt  motives 
or,  if  such  motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to 
you  of  what  particular  nature  the  corruption  is 
Our  wonderful  minister  [Mr.  Pitt],  as  you  all 
know,  formed  a  new  plan,  a  plan  insigne,  receni, 
alio  indicium  onf^  a  plan  for  supporting  the 
freedom  of  our  Constitution  by  court  intrigues, 
and  for  removing,  its  corruptions  by  Indian  de- 
linquency l**  To  carry  that  hold  paraidoxtoal 
design  into  execution,  sufficient  funds  and  Apt 
instruments  became  necessary.  You  are  per- 
fectly sensible  that  a  parliametitary  reform  occu- 
pies his  Thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an  essential 
member  of  this  extraordinary  project.  In  his 
anxious  researches  upon  this  subject,  natural  in- 
stinct, as  well  as  sound  policy,  would  direct  his 
eyes,  and  settle  his  choice  on  Paul  Benfield. 
Pstul  Benfield  is  the  grand  parliamentary  reform- 
er, the  reformer  to  whom  the  whole  choir  of 
reformers  bow,  ti.nd  to  whom  even  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm ; 
for  what  region  in  the  empire,  tvhat  city,  what 
borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal,  in  this 
kingdom,  is  not  full  of  his  labors?'?  Others  have 
been  only  speculators ;,  he  is  the  grand  practical 
reformer ;  and  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minis- 
ter to  increase  the  provincial  members,  Mr.  Ben- 
field has  auspiciously  and  practically  began  it. 
Leaving  far  behind  him  even  Lord  Camelford's 


*'  Extraordinary  and  new,  uttered  by  no  other 
month. 

"  There  is  gn"eat  keenness  in  this  attacli:  on  Mr. 
Pitt  as  a  parliamentaiy  reformer.  His  ''supporting; 
the  freedom  of  onr  Constitution  by  court  intrigues" 
refers  to  his  defeating  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords  by  appealilig  secretly  to  the 
King,  through  Loi^  Temple,  and  obtaining  a  decla- 
ration that  "  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  were 
not  only  not  his  friends  [the  King's],  but  that  be 
should  consider  them  his  enemies."  'This  use  of  the 
Epwerfol  influence  of  the  sovereign  to  overrule  the 
decisions  of  Parliament  was  considei'ed  by  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  friends  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  "free- 
dom of  the  Constitution."  It  was  also  a  mode  of 
"removing  its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinquency," 
because  Mr.  Pitt  was  united  with  Paul  Benfield 
and  other  Indian  delinqneitts  in  opposing  Mr.  Fox's 
bill,  and  these  men  operated  chiefly  through  the 
purchase  of  rotten  boroughs,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
always  treated  as  the  great  source  of  corruption  to 
the  Copstitation.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Pitt,  out  of 
an  avowed  regard  to  his  former  principles,  intended 
to  bring  forward  some  plan  of  parliamentary  reform 
this  session.  This  called  forth  the  terrible  irony 
and  sarcasm  of  this  passage.  '  After  his  failure  in 
that  plan,  Mr.  Pitt  never  again  attempted  parlia- 
mentary reform. 

"  ttuiE  regie  in  terris  nosti'i  non  plena  laboris  ? 


generous  design  of  bestowing  Old  Sarum  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Benfield  has  thrown  in 
the  borough  of  Cricklade  to  re-enforce  the  coun- 
ty representation!  Not  content  with  this,  in 
order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future 
refornis,  this  public-Spirited  usurer,  amid  his 
charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not 
forget  the  pbdr,  rdtten  Constitution  of  his  native 
country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop 
to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for  this 
Hbtise,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapestry 
figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate, 
and  may  reproach  some  othelr  houses,  but  with 
real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  mpdem  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  mad6l[reckoning  himself)  ho  few- 
er than  eight  members  iui  the  last  Parliament. 
What  copious  streams  of  pure  blobd  must  he  not 
have  transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  present ! 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real 
Services'df  this  new-imported  patriot  BenaeUdid  not 
is  his  modesty. '  As  soon  as  he  had  JJ^i'i.'eSfbS 
conferred  this  benefit  on  the  Consti-  wenttoMadra.. 
tution,  he  withdrew  himself  from  our  applause. 
He  conceived  that  the  duties  oi  a  meiriber  xsi 
Parliament  (which,  with  the  elect  faithful,  the 
true  believers,  the  Islam  of  parliamentary  reform, 
are  ojF  little  or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much  bet- 
ter than  specious  sins)  might  be  as  vj-ell  attend- 
ed to  in  India  as  in  England,,  and  the  means  of 
reformation  to  Parliament  itself  be'far  better 
provided.  Mr.  Benfield  was",  therefore, 'no  soon- 
er elected,  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  de- 
frauded the  longing  eyes  of  Parliament.  We 
have  never  enjoyed  in  this  House  the  luxury  of 
beholding  that'  minion  of  the  human  race,  and 
contemplating  that  visage^  wjiich  has  so  lon^  re- 
flected the  happiness  of  nations. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  possible  for  the  minister 
to  consult  personally  with  this  great  man.  What, 
then,  was  he  to  do?  .  Throiigh  a  sagacity  that 
never  failed  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found  out 
in  Mr.  Benfield's  ,  representative  his  exact  re- 
semblSiricei  A  specific  attraction,  by  which  he 
gravitates  toward  all  such  characters,  soon 
brought  our  minister  into  a  close  connection 
with  Mr.  Benfield^s"  agent  and  attorney,  that  is, 
with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to 
honor^),  Mr^  Eichard  Atkinson;  a  name  that 
M^ill  be  well  remembered  as  long  as  the  records 
of  this  House,  as  long  as  the  records  of  the  Brit- 
ish treasury,  as  long  as  the  monumental  debt  of 
England  shall  endure.      ' 

This  gentleman,  sir,  acts  as  attorney  for-  Mr. 
Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  hears  %i.  Aikmaon, 
me  is  well  acquainted  with  the  sa-  l'„"fS''/M'i'" 
cred  friendship,  and,  the  steady,  mu-  ""''  ■n™  nln. 
tual  attachment,  that  subsists  between  him  and 
the  present  minister.  As  many  members  as 
chose  to  attend  in  the  first  ^session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the 
Scenes  which  were  then  acted. ,  How  touch  that 
honorable  gentleman  was  consulted  in  the  orig- 
inal  frahie  and  fabric  of  the  bill,  commonly  called 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  is  matter  only  of  conjee- 

*"  duem  gratia  honoris  nomine. 
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tare,  though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine. 
But  the  public  was  an  indignant  witness  of  th6 
ostentation  with  which  that  measure  was  made  • 
his  own,  and  the  authority  vrith  which  he  brought 
up  clause  after  clause,  to  stuff  and  fatten  the 
rankness  of  that  corrupt  aot.  As  fast  as  the 
clauses  were  brought  up  td  the  table,  they  were 
accepted.  No  hesitation-^no  discussion,  ,  They 
■were  received  by  the  new  minister,  not  with  ap- 
probation, but  with  implicit  submission.  The 
reformation' piay  be  estimated  lay  seeing  who 
was  the  reformer.  Paul  Benfleld's  associate  and 
agent  was  held  Up  to  the  World  as  legislator  of 
Hindostan !  5ut  it  ^^as  necessary  to  authenti- 
cate the  coalition  between  the  men.'of  intrigue 
in  India  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  England, 
by  a  studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their 
connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every  honor,  every 
distinction  was  to  be  heaped  upon  him.  '  M6  was 
at  once  made  a  director  of  the  India  Company ; 
made  ah  alderman  of  London ;  and  to  be  made, 
if  ministry  could  prevail  fand  I  am  sorry  to  say 
how  near,  how  very  near  they  were  prevailing), 
representative  of  the  capital  of  this  .kingdom. 
But,  to  secure  his  services  against  all  risk,  he 
was  brought  in  for  a  minisierial  borough.  On 
his  part;  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  com. 
mon  cause.  His  advertisements  show  his  mo- 
tives, and  the  merits  upon  which  he /stood.  For 
your  minister,  this  worn-out  veteran  submitted 
to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  con- 
test; aind  you  all  remember,  that  in  the'^same 
virtuous  cause  he  submitted  to  Jseep  a  sort  of 
public  office  or  counting-house,  where  the  whole 
business  of  the  last  general  election  was  man- 
Hi.  .ctmi,  in  aged-  It  was  openly  m^aged  by  the 
Mr.  Pitj'«  (kvor  direct  agent  and  attorney  of  Benfield. 

during ttieelec.    ^  i     -  t     i.  .      • 

tionori7«,aod  It  was  managed  upon  Indian  princi- 
itt  riiwar .       ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Indian  interest.    This 

was  the  golden  cup  of  abominations ;  this  the 
chalice  of  fornications  of  rapine,  usury,  and  op- 
pression, vdiioh  was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous 
Eastern  harlot ;  which  so  many  Of  the  people, 
so  many  of  the  nobles  of  this  land,  had  drained 
to  the  very  dregs.  Do  you-  think  that  np  reck- 
oning was  to  follow  this  lewd  debauch  ? '  that  no 
payment  wsis  to  be  demanded  for  this  riot  of 
public  druntcenness  and  national  prostitution  ? 
Here  !  you  have  it  here  before  you.  .  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  grand  election  manager  must  be  in- 
demhified ;  accordingly,  the  claims,  of  Benfield 
and  his  crew  must  be  put  -above  alf,  inquiry  I 

For  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  as  the 
chief  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  di- 
rector, and  controller  of  this  system  of  debt. 
,  ,„  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  Compa- 
Md'sinureatin  ny  has  Stated  the  claims  ol  this  smgle 
t«oc«ims.  gentleman  on  the. Nabob  of  Aroot 
as  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Possibly,  at  the  time  of  the  chairman's  statement, 
they  might  have  been  as  high.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  been  mentioned  sometime 
before;  and,  according  to Yhe  practice, of  sttifting 
the  names  of  creditors  in  these  transactions,  and 
reducing  or  raising  the  debt  itself  at  pleasure,  I 
think  it  not  impossible  that  at  one  period  the 


nam?  of  Benfield  might  have  stood  before  those 
frightful  figures.  But  my  best  information  goes 
to  fix  his  share  no  higher  than  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  By  the  scheme  of  t^e  pres- 
ent ministry  for  adding  to  the  principal  twelve 
per  cent,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1781, 
four  hqjidred  thousand  pounds,  that  smallest  of 
the  Sams  ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield,  will 
form  a  capital  of  <£ 592,000  at  six  per  cent. 
Thus,  besides  the  arrears  of  three  years,  amount- 
ing  to  d6l06,500  (which,  efefjist  as  received,  may 
be  legally  lent  out  at  twelve  per  cent.)-,  Benfield 
'hiis  received,"  by  the  ministerial  grant  before  you, 
an  annuity  of  i=£35;520,a  year,  charged  on  the 
public  revenues.   ■ 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance  did  not  think 
this  enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend  as 
Benfield.  He  found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in  or- 
der to  frighten  the  court  Of  Directors  from  the 
object  of  obliging  the  Nabob  to  give  soucar  se- 
curity for  his  debt,  assured  them  that,  if , they 
should  take  that  step,  Benfield  would  infallibly 
be  the  soiiddr,  and  would  "thereby  become  the 
entire  master  of  the  Carnatic.  What  Lord  Ma- 
cartney thought  sqfficieht  to  deter  the  very 
agents  and  partakers  with  Benfield  in  his  iniqui- 
ties was  the^  inducement  to  the  two  right  hon- 
orable gentlemen  to  order  this  very  soucar  se- 
curity to  be  given,  and  to  recall  Benfield  to  the 
city  T)f  Madras,  from  the  sort  of  decent  exile  into 
which  he  had  been  relegated  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney. You  must,  therefore,  consider  Benfield  as 
soucar  security  for  <f  480,000  a  year,  which,  at 
twenty-four  per  cent,  (supposing  him  contented 
with  that  profit),  will,  with  the  interest  of  his  old 
debt,  produce  an  annual  income  of  d&149,520  a 
year. 

,  Herp  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aris- 
tocracy created  by  the  right  honorable  -gentle- 
man [Mr.  Pitt],  as  the  support  of  the  Crown  and 
Constitution,  against  the  old,  corrupt,  refractory, 
natural  interests  of  this  kingdom;  and  this  is 
the  grand  counterpoise  against  all  odious  coali- 
tions of  these  interests.^'  A  single  Benfield  out- 
weighs them  all.  A  criminal,  who  long  since 
Ought  to  have  fattened  the  region  kites  with  his 
offal,  is,  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  enthroned 
in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  en- 
feoffed with  an  estate  which,  in  the  comparison; 
effaces  the  splendor  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
To  V.ririg.  a  little  more  distinctly  into  view  the 
true  secret  of  this  dark  transactioii,  I  beg  you 
particularly  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  going  to  place  before  you. 

The  general  corps  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Benfield  himself,. not  looking  well  Tempomry T»iiu- 
into  futurity,  nor  presaging  thte  min-  J^-^^^Xm 
ister  of  this  day,  thought  it  not  ex-  tii*ii»t  or  credit 
pedient  for  their  common  interest  °"' 
that  such  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at  the  bead 
of  their  list.  It  was  therefore  agreed  among 
them  that  Mr.  Benfield  should  disappear  by  mak- 
ing over  his  debt  to  JMessrs.  Taylor,  Majendie, 

*'  This  sneer  refers  to  the  attacks  made  by  Mr. 
Pitt  on  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
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and  Call,  and  should,  in  return,  be  secured  by 
their  bond. 

The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  gr-eat  a  weight 
of  its  odium,  and  otherwise  reduced  from  its 
alarming  bulk,  the  agents  thought  they  might 
venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  creditors,  i  This  was 
done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1783,  during 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In  this 
list  the  name  of  Benfield  was  not  to  be  seen.  To 
this  strong  negative  testimony  was  added  the 
farther  testimony  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  That 
prince  (or,  rather,  Mr.  Benfield  for  hitu)  writes 
to  the  court  of  Directors  a  letter  full  of  com- 
plaints and  accusations  against  Lord  Macartney, 
conveyed  in  such  terms  as  were  natural  for-  one 
of  Mr.  Benfield's  habits  and  education  to  employ. 
Among  the  rest,  he  is  made  to  complain  of  his 
Lordship's  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  intercourse 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  him  [the 
Nabob]  and  Mr.  Benfield ;  and,  to  aggravate  the 
affront,  he  expressly  declares  Mr.  Benfield's  vis- 
its to  be  only  on  account  of  respect  and  of  grat- 
itude, as  no  pecuniary  transactions  subsisted  be- 
tween them  ! 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  the 
Suitor  Benfield  outward  form  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in 
t7.f™,X°"'  'fli'oli  Mr.  Benfield  had  no  sort  of. 
''stt.  concern.     At  length  intelligence  ar- 

rived at  Madras  that  this  debt,  Tyhioh  had  always- 
been  renounced  by  the  court  of  Directors,  was 
rather  like  to  become  the  subject  of  soniething 
more  like  a  criminal  inquiry  than  of  any  patron- 
age or  sanction  from  Parliament.  Every  ship 
brought  accounts,  one  stronger  than  the  other, 
-of  theprevalenoe  of  the  determined,  enemies  of 
the  Indian  system.  The  public  revenues  be- 
came an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Benfield ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his 
associates,  and,  in  violation  of  that  faith  which 
subsists  among  those  who,  have  abandoned .  all 
other,  commences  a  suit  in  the  Mayor's  Court 
against  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call  for  4he  bond 
given  to  him,  when  he  agreed  to  disappear  for 
his  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  common 
concern.  The  assignees  of  his  debt,  who  little 
expected  the  springing  of  this  mine  even  froin 
such  ^n  engineer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after  recov- 
ering their  first  alarm,  thought  it,  best  to  take 
ground  on  the- real  state  of  the  transaction. 
They  divulged  the  whole  mystery,  and  were 
prepared  to  plead  that  they  had  never  received 
from  Mr.  Benfield  any  other  eon^derafion  for 
the  bond  than  a  transfer,  in  trust  for  himself,  of 
his  demand  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot-.  A  univers- 
al indignation  arose  against  the  perfidy  of  Mr. 
Benfield's  proceedings.  The  event  of  the  suit 
was  looked  upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was 
compelled  to  retreat  as  precipitately  as  he  had 
advanced  boldly ;  he  gave  up  his  bond,  and  ^as 
reinstated  in  his  original  detyiand,  to  wait  the  for- 
tune of  other  claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at 
Madras,  this  hope  was  dull  indeed ;  but  at  home 
another  sceijie  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account  of  thi^ 
discovery  at  Madras  had  arrived  in  England  that 
the  present  minister  and  his  Board  of  Control 


thought  fit  to  determine  on  the  debt  of  1777. 
The  recorded  proceedings  at -this  B.nfieU  permit- 
time  knew. nothing  of  any  debt  to  |5jj'?J«""'» 
Benfield.  There  was  his  own  testi- 
mbny;  there  was  the  testimony  of  the  list ;  there 
was  the  testimony  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  against 
it;  yet  such  was  the  ministers'  feeling  of  the  true 
secret  of  this  transaction,  that  they  thought  prop- 
er, in  the  teeth  of  all  these  testimonies,  to  give 
him  license  to  riturn  to  Madras .'  Here  the  min- 
isters were  unde^  some  embarrassment.  Con- 
founded'between  their  resolution-of  rewarding  the 
good  services  of  Benfield's  friends  and  associates 
in  England,  and  the  shame  of  sending  that  notori- 
ous incendiary  to  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot, to  renew  his  intrigues  against  the  British 
government,  at  the  time  they  authorize  his  re- 
turn, they  forbid  him,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties,-from  any  conversation  with  the  Nabob  or 
his  ministers ;  that  is,  they  forbid  his  communi- 
cation with  the  very  persdn  on  account  of  his 
dealings  with  whom  they  permit  ■his  return  to 
that  city !  To  overtop  this  contradiction,  'there 
is  not  a  word  restraining  him  froili  the  freest  in- 
tercourse ^»ith  the  Nabob's  second, son;  the  real 
author  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  Nabob's  name, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has 
acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  that  unhappy 
man,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to  put  his  signature 
to  wha;tever  paper  they  please,  and  often  without 
any  communication  of  the  contents;  This  man- 
agement was  detailed  to  them  at  full  length  by 
Lord  Macartney,  and  they  can  not  pretend  igno- 
rance of  it.        ^  1 

I  belifeve,  after  this  exposure  of  facts^no  rnah 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  Thia  jimves 
of  ministers  with  the  corrupt  interest  wreoureVbe- 
of  the  delinquents  in  India,  "hen-  JJJ,?"*',,,, 
ever  thosp  in  authority  provide  for  the  BenfieU. 
interest  of  any  person,  on  the  real  but  concealed 
state  of  his  affairs,  without-regard  to  his  avowed, 
public,  and  ostensible  pretenses,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  in  confederacy  with  him, 
because  they  act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent 
principles  on  which  he  acts  for  himself.  It  is 
plain  that  the  ministers- were  fully  apprised  of 
Benfield's  real  situation,  whieji'  he  had  used 
means  to  conceal  while  concealment  answered 
his  purposes.  They  were,  Or  the  person-  on 
whom  theyrelied  was,  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
Benfield,  in  the  very  depth-  of  all  his  mysteries. 
An  honest  magistrate  compels,  men  to  abide  by 
one  story.  An  equitable  judge  would  not  hear 
of  the  claim  of  a  man  who  had  himself  thought 
proper  to  renounce  it.'"  With  Such  a  judge  his 
shuffling  and  prevaridation  would  have  damned 
his  claims ;  such  a  judge  never  would  have 
known,  but  in  order  to  animadvert  upon,  pro- 
ceedings of  that  character. , 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  connection  of 
the  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  general 
election ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  the  connection 
of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have  shown  ■Ben- 
field's -employment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a 
parliamentary  interest,  to  procure  a  ministerial 
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protection;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  his 
large  concern  in  the  debt,  his  practices  to  hide 
that  concern  from  the  public  eye,  and  the  lib- 
eral protection  which  he  has  received  from  the' 
minister.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  do  not 
lead  you  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the  minis- 
inferencefrom  ter  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Ben^ 
aemoSe^f"  field  the  services  done  by  Benfield's 
iiiopnymentof  connections  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 

UieMabobof  ,  .  ,  a    ,  i.r 

Arcot'B  debu.  know  any  thing  short  ol  the  ooni0s- ' 
sion  of  the  party  that  can  satisfy  you  of  his  guilt. 
Clandestine  and  Collusive  practice  can  only  be 
traced  iy  combination  and  comparison  of  cir- 
cumstances. To  reject  such  combination  and 
comparison  is  to  reject  the  only  means  gf  de- 
tecting fraud ;  it  is,  indeed,  to  ^give  it  a  patent 
and  free  license  to  cheat  with  impunity. 

I  confine  myself  to  the  connection  of  ministers, 
mediately  or  immediately,  with  only  two  persons 
concerned  in  this  debt.  How  many  others,  who 
support  their  power  aiid  greatness  within  and 
without  doors,  are  concerned  originally,  or  by 
transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to  general 
opinion.  I  refer  to  tlie  reports  of  the  select  com- 
mittee for  thd  proceedings  of  some  of  the  agents 
in  these  affairs,  and  their  attempts,  at  least,  to 
furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  buying  Gen- 
eral Courts,  and  even  whole  Parliaments,  in  the 
gross.        .        , ,  .    • 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little 
uiniaterg  not  1bs9  than  acquitta],  that  they  are  not 
Sijfrom*  charged  with  having  taken-  to  them- 
K"'Kthe  selves  some  part  of  the  money  of  which 
lovB  or  power,  they  have  made  so  liberal  a  donation 
to  their  partisans,  though  the  charge  may  be'  in- 
disputably fixed  upon  the  corruption  of  their  pol- 
itics. For  my  part,  I  follow  their  crimes  to  that 
point  to  which  legal  presumptions  and  natural  in- 
dications lead  me,  without  considering  what  spe- 
cies of  evil  motive  tends  most  to  aggravate  or  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  their  conduct ;  butif  I  am 
to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think. that  in  a 
thousand  cases  for  one  it  would  be  far  less  mis- , 
chievous  to  the  pdblio,  and  fiiU  as  little  dishon- 
orable to  themselves,  to  be  pollu(ted  with  direct 
bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing  auxiliary 
to  the  oppression,  .usury,  and  peculation  of  mul- 
titudes, in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to 
their  power.  It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by 
being  bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin 
on  mankind.  Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the*pursuits 
of  many.  It  finds  a  multitude  of  checks,  and 
many,  opposers,  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the 
objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few;  and  every 
person  who  aims  at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore 
wants  other  protection  than  innocence  and  law, 
instead  of  its  rival,  becomes  its  instrument. 
There  is  a  natural  allegianpe  and  fealty  due  to 
this  domineering,  paramount  evil,  from  all  the 
vassal  vices,  which  acknowledge  its  superiority, 
and  readily"  mijiitate  un^er  its  banners.;  and  it  is 
under  that,  discipline  aloi)e  that  avarice  is  able 
to  spread,  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to  ren- 
der itself  a  general  public  mischief.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  apology  for  ministers  that  they  have  not 
been  bought  by  the  East  India  delinquents,  btit 


that  they  have  only  formed  an  alUance  with  them 
for  screening  each  other  from  justice,  according 
to  the  exigence  of  their  several  necessities.  That 
they  have  done  so  i?  evident ;  and  the  junction  of 
the  power  of  office  in  England  with  the  abuse  of 
authority  in  the  East  has  not  only  prevented  even 
the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of 
India,  but  I  wish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have 
dulled,  if  not  extinguished,  the  honor,  the  candor, 
the  generosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used  for- 
merly to  characterize  the  people  of  England.  I 
confess  I  wish  that  some  more  feeling  than  I 
have  yet  observed  for  the  suiierings  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures and  fellow-subjects  in  that  op. 
pressed  part  of  the  world  had  manifested  itsel( 
in  any  one  qyarter  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  any 
one  large  description  of  men. 

That  these  oppressions  exist  is  a  fact  no  more 
denied,  thah  it  is  resented  as  it  ought  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
to  be.  Much  evil  has  been  done  in  preaeiomortiu 
India  under  the  British  authority.  Ue/aiJue- 
What  has  been  done  to  redress  it?  '"'"'■ 
We  are  no  longer  surprised  at  any  thing.  We 
are  above  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of 
admiration.**  But  it  will  astonish  posterity  when 
they  read  bur  opinions  in  our  actions,  that,  after 
years  of  inquiry,  we  have  found  out  that  the  sole 
grievance  of'  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
servants  of  the  Company  there  had  not  profited 
enough  of  their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  suf- 
ficiently of  its  trezisures ;  when  they  shall  hear 
that  the  very  first  and  only  important  act  of  a 
commission,  specially  named  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  to  charge  upon  an  uAdone  country,  in 
favor  of  a  handful  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks 
of  the  public  service,  the  enormous  sura  of  per- 
haps four  millions  of  sterling  money ! 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright 
government  to  correct  the  abtises  of  remote  del- 
egated power,  productive  of  unmeasured  wealth, 
and  protected  by  the  boldness  and  strength  of 
the  same  ill-got  riches.  These  abuses,  full  of 
their  own  wild  native  vigor,  will  grow  and  flour- 
ish under  mere  neglect.  But  where  the  supreme 
authority,  not  content  with  winking  at  the  ra- 
pacity of  its  inferior  instruments,  is  so  shameless 
and  corrupt,  as  openly  to  give  bounties  and  pre- 
miums for  disobedience  to  its  laws  ;  when  it  will 
not  trust  to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  own  gains ;  when  it  secures  piiblio  robbery 
by  all  the  careful  jealousy  and  attention  with 
which  it  ought  to  protect  property  from  suoh 
violence ;  the  commonwealth  then  is  become  to- 
tally perverted  from  it?  purposes ;  neither  God 
nor  man  will  long  endure  it ;  nor  will  it  long 
endure  itself.  In  that  case,  there  is  an  unnat- 
ural infection,  a  ppstilentiar  taint  fermenting  in 
the  constitutioi)  of  society,  which  fever  and  con- 
vulsions of  Some  kind  or  other  must  throw  off; 
or  in  which  the  vital  powers,  worsted  in  an  un- 


*^  Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Sola  qua'poBsit  facere  et  servare  befltum. 

Horace,  Epist.  n- 
Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know,  - 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so. 
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equal  struggle,  are  pushed  back  upon  them- 
selves, and,  by  a  reversal  of  their  whole  func- 
tions, fester  to  gangrene — to  death ;  and  instead 
of  what  was  %ut  just  now  the  delight  and  boast 
of  the  creation,  there  will  be  oast  out  in  the  face 
of  the  sun  a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcass,  fall 
of  stench  and  poison,  an  offense,  a  horror,  a  les- 
son to  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  the 
fruitless  instruction  of  calamity  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  which  bring  upon  us  ruin  in  the  worst 
of  its  forms,  in  the  loss  of  our  fame  and  virtue. 
Mr.  Dundas'  ^"'  ^^^  "g'*'  honorablc -gentleman 
protensoibat  [Mr.  Duudasl  says,  in  answer  to  all 
toodtiicateto  the  powenul  arguments  ot  my  honor- 
°"  °^'  able  friend  [Mr.  Fox],i "  that  this  inqui- 
ry is  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  that  the  state  Will 
suffer  detriment  by  the  exposure  of  this  transac- 
tion." But  it  is  exposed.  It  is  perfeetly  known 
in  every  member,  in  every  particle,  and  in  eyery 
way,  except  that  which  may  lead  to  a  remedy. 
He  knows  that  the  papers  of  correspondence  are 
printed,  and  that  the}'  are  in  every  hand. 

He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  singular  coa- 
lition. He  thinks  that  to  divulge  our  Indian  poli- 
tics may  be  highly  dangerous.  He !  the  mov- 
er !  the  chairman !  the  reporter  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Secrecy !  he  that  brought  forth  in  the  ut- 
most detail,  in  several  vast,  printed  folios,  the 
most  recondite  parts  of  the  politic^,  the  military, 
the  revenues  of  the  British  empire  in  India! 
With  six  great  chopping  bastards  [Reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy],  each  as  lusty  as  an 
infant  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at 
thfe  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom-,  assumes  a  vir- 
gin delicacy  ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a 
more  poetic  comparison,  the  person  so  squeam- 
ish, so  timid,  so  trembling,  lest  the  winds  of 
heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to 
broad  sunshine,  exposed  like'  the  sow  of  imperial 
augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies 
of  her  fertility  about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  deli- 
cate amours  : 

Tri^ta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebit, 

Alba,  solo  recabans,  albi  circum  abera  nati.^^ 


*^  Mr.  Burke  here  accommodates  to  his  purpose  a 
passage  of  Vifgil's  .£neid,  book  iii.;  p.  391,  in  which 
the  prophet  Helenas  gives  a  sign  to  .^neas  indica- 
tive ,of  the  spot  where  be  should  build  a  city,  and 
cea^e  from  bis  labors. 

Cnm  tibi  solicito  secreto  ad  flaminis'  undam, 
Littoreis  ingens  .inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus 
Trigcnta  capitum  fatus  enixa  jacebit, 
Alba,  eoto  recubatis,  albi  circv/m,  ubera  naii ; 
Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
Dryden  has  rendered  the  lines  somewhat  loosely, 
in- 'the  following  manner; 
When  ,in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood. 
And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood,  . 
Thou  shalt  behold  a  saw  upon  tlie  ground, 
Witk  thirty  sucking  young  encompass'd  round. 
The  dam  and  offspring  white  as  fallen  snow,  1 
These  oii  thy  city  shall  their  name  bestpW,     > 
And  there  shall  end  thy  labor  and  thy  woe.      j 
No  one  will  dispute  the  ingefauity  of  Mr.  Burke 
in  taming  these  lines  to  "his  parpuse  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  wonder  to  most  men,  that  he,  who  wrote  the  de- 


While  discovery  of  the  misgovernment  of  oth- 
ers led  to  bis  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  inquire ; 
it  was  safe  to  publish ;  there  was  then  no  deli- 
cacy ;  there  was  then  no  danger.  But  when 
his  object  is  obtained,  dnd  in  his  imitation  he  has 
outdone  the  crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in 
volumes  of  reports,  and  in  sheets  of  bills  ,of  pains 
and  penalties,  then  concealment  becomes  pru- 
dence, and  it  concerns  the  safety  of  the  state  that 
we  should  not  know,  in  a  mode  of  parliamentary 
cognizance,  what  all  the  world  knows  hut  too 
well ;  that  is,  in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  revenues  to  the  oeeatures 
of  his  politics. 

The  debate  has  been  "long,- and  as  much' so 
on  my  part,  at  least,  as  on  the  part  peroration: 
of  those  who  have  spoken  beifore  me.  fXTbowe""' 
But  Ions  as  it  is,  the  more  material ,  purpiexed  or  n- 

-         "         -  ,  .  ,■  1,      1  pubive.canneT- 

halrof  the  subject  has  hardly  been  or  ceuo  to  in- 
touched  6n;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  Ind^LfefyofSbe 
destructive  system  to -which  this  debt  "^f""- 
has  been  rendered  subservient,  and  which  seems 
to,  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  much  vigor  and 
regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered  your  ease  or 
my  own,  rather  than  the  weight  and  importance 
of  this  questi,on,  I  ought  to  make  some  apology 
to  you,  perhaps  sotne  apology  to  myself,  for  hav- 
ing detained  your  attention  so  long.  I  know  on 
what  ground  I  tread.  This  subject,  at  one  time 
taken  up  with  so  much  fervor  and  zeal,  is  no 
longer  a  favorite  in  this  House.  The  House  it- 
self has  undergone  a  great  and  signal  revolution. 
To  some  the  subject  is  strange  and  uncouth ;  to 
several  harsh  and  distasteful ;  to,  the  relics  of  the 
last  Parliament  it  is.  a  matter  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension. It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen 
their  friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged 
during  the  late  shift  of  the  mpnsoon,  and  have 
hardly  escaped  on ,  the  planks  of  th&  general 
wreck,  it  is  but  too  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as 
they  make  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  their 
former  disasters,  to  put  about  their  new-built 
barks,  and,  as  muctL  as. possible,  to  keep  aloof 
from  this  perilous  lee^shore. 

But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  India 
from  our  thoughts,  we  can  d6  nothing  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  our  public  interest  and  our  national 
reputation.  Our  attempts  to  banish'this  importu- 
nate duty  will  only  make  it  return  upon  Us  again 
an^  again,  a)nd  every  time  in  a  shape  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  former.  A  government  has 
been  fabricated  for  that  great  province ;  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  says,  that  therefore  you 
ought  not  to  examine  into  its  conduct.  Heavens ! 
what  an  argument  is  this !  We  are  not  to  ex- 
amine into  the  conduct  of  the  direction,  because 
it  is  an  old  government;  we  are  not  to  examine 
into  this  Board  of  Control,  because  it  is  »  new 
one ;  then  we  are  only  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  no  conduct  to  account 
for.  Unfortunateljr,  the  basis  of  this  new  gov- 
erntpent  has  been  laid  on  old,  condemned  delin- 
quents, and  its  superstructure  is  raised  out  of 
scription  of  the  Queen  of  France,  could  ever  have 
soiled  his  pages  with  such  a  passage  as  the  one 
above. 
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prosecutors  turned  into  protectors.  The  event 
has  been  such  as  might  be  expected.  But  if 
it  had  been  otherwise  constituted ;  had  it  been 
constituted  eve;i  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover 
of  this  question  had  planned,  the  better  part  of 
the  proposed  establishment  was  in  the  publicity 
ofits  proceedings ;  in  its  perpetual  responsibility 
to  Parliament.  Without  this  check,  what  is  our 
government  at  home;  even  awed,  as  every  Eu- 
ropean government  is,  by  an  audience  formed  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  by  the  applaiise  or 
condemnation  of  the  discerning  and  critical  com- 
pany before  which  it  acts  ?  But  if  i  the  scene 
on  the  other  side  -of  the  globe,  which  tempts,  in- 
vites, almost  compels  to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be 
not  inspected  with  the  eye  of  a  severe  and  unre- 
mitting vigilance,  shame  and  destruction  must 
ensue.  For  one,  the  worst  event  of  this  day, 
though  it  may  deject,  shall  Hot  break  or  ^subdue 
me.  The  call  upon  ns  is  authoritative.  Let 
who  will  shrink  back,  I  shall  I50  found  at  my 
post.  Baffled,-  discountenanced,  subdued,  discred- 
ited, as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humfinity  is,  it 
will  be  only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever;  there- 
fore, shall  at  any  time  bring^before  you  any 
thing  toward  the  relitef  of  our  distressed  fellow- 
citizens  in  India,  and  toward  k  sUbvefsiort  of  the 
preseiit  most  corrupt  and  <^pressive  system  for 
its-  government,  in  me  Shall  find  a  vsreak,  I  am 
afraid,  but  a  steady,  earnest,  and  faithfurassistant. 


The  motion  for  inquiry  was  voted  down.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and 
had  an  overwhelmmg  majority  at  his  command, 
ready  to  sustain  him  in  all  his  measures.  .  The 
consequences  were  very  serious  to  the' finances 
of  the  country.  Many  years  were  necessarily 
occupied  in  paying  so  large  a  debt.''  In  1814 
Mr.  Hume  publicly  stated  that,  according  to  the 
best  information  he  covidi  obtain,  the  amount  paid 
(interest,  included)  was  nearly  yiiic  millions' of 
pawnds ;  nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Hume  adds, 
"the  knowledge,  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dundas 
had  in  that  manner  admitted,  without  any  kind 
of  inquiry,  the  whole  claims  of  the  Consolidated 
Debt  of  1777,  served  as  a  strong  inducfement  to 
others  to  get  frorn  the  Nabob  obligations  or  bonds 
of  any  description,  in  hopes  that  sonie  future  good- 
natured  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  would 
do  the  same  for  them.  We  accordingly  find  that 
an  enormous  debt  of  near  thirty  millions  sterling 
was  very  soon  formed  after  ^hat  act  of  Mr.  Dun- 
da.s,  and  urgent  applications  were  soon  again 
made  to  have  the  claims  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner."    It  now  became  necessary  to  make  a  thor- 


ough inquiry.  A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  these  new  claims. ,  After 
an  investigation  of  many  years,  only  d£l, 346,796 
were  allowed  as  good,  thus  showing-  that  less  than 
one  part  in  twenty  of  all  these  claims  could  be 
regarded  as  true  and  lawful  debts.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  well-informed  men  that  the  claims  of 
Benfield  and  his  associates,  if  fairly  investigated 
would  have  been  reduced  in  very  near  the  same 
proportion. 

.  But  has  Mr.  Burke  made  out  his  case  as  to  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Has  he  pf oved  that  these 
claims  were  allowed  without  ihquiry,  as  a,  "  rec- 
ompense" to  Benfield  and  the  other  creditors  for 
theit  parliamentary  influence  ?  This  question 
win  be  difTerently  answered  by  different  persons, 
according  to  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Pitt's  charac- 
ter. ^  Mill,  in  his  British  India,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Burke's  charge,  isays,  ".  In  support  of  it,  he  ad- 
duces as .  great  a  body  of  proof  as  it  is  almost 
ever  possible  to  bring  to  a  fact  of  such  a  de- 
scription."^ He  goes  on  to  examine  Mr.  Dnn- 
das'  defense,  that  the  Nalbob  and  others  were  al- 
lowed "  to  object"  to  these  claims,  and  adds, 
"  That  this  was  a  blind  is  abundantly  clear, 
though  it  is  possible  that  it  stood  as  much  be- 
tween his  own  eyes  and  the  light,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  putting  it  between  the  light  and 
eyes  of  other  people."  There  was  also  another 
"  blind,"  mentioned  by  Wraxall,  viz.,  that  these 
claims  had,  to  some  extent,  changed  hands,  and 
that  the  innocent  would  suffer  with  the  guilty, 
if  any  of  them  were  disallowed.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  strongly  Mr.  Pitt  was  tempted,  at  this 
critical  moment  of  his  life,  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  such  considerations.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  go  back  and  lay  bare  all  the  frauds  and 
crimes  of  the  English  residents  in  India.  To 
prevent  them  hereafter  was  the  great  object. 
Once  firmly  seated  in,  power,  he  was  resolved 
to  do  it;  and  w:hen  he  was  brought  off  in  tri- 
umph at  the  polls  through  the  agency  (to  a  con- 
siderable extent)  of  men  like  Benfield,  in  con- 
nection with  the  immense  East  India  interest 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  natural  for  him 
tp  feel  that  he  must  not  be  too  scrupulous  in  re- 
spect to  the  past,  but  fnust  rather  aim  in  future 
at  the  prevention  of  all  such  evils.  It  is  thus 
that  the  errors  of  political  men  spring  from  min- 
gled motives ;  and  while  we  can  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  more  or  less  itifluenoed  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Hastings'  impeachment, 
by  his  "avarice  of  power,"  we  should  be  slow 
to  admit  that  his  conduct  implies  that  dereliction 
of  principle  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burke. 


EXTRACTS. 


Peeoratioh  of  the  Opening  Speech  at  the 
Teial  of  Waeren  Hastings'. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I 
charge  all  this  villainy  upon  Warren  Hastings, 
in  this  last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 


My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a 
great  act  of  national  justice  ?  Do  we  want  9. 
cause,  my  Lords  ?  You  have  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first 
rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  king- 
doms ^ 
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Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When 
■was  there  so  much  iniquity  ever .  laid  to  the 
charge  of  any  one  ?  No,  my  Lords,  you  must 
not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  sub- 
stance enough  in  India  to  nourish  such  another 
delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ?  You 
have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
as  prosecutors  j  and  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that 
the  sun,  in  Ms  beneficent  progress  round  the 
world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight 
than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  rtmote  peo- 
ple by  the  material  bounds  and  barriers  of  na- 
ture, united  by  the  bond  of  a  social  and  moral 
community — all  the  Commons  of  England  re- 
senting, as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruel- 
ties that  -are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  ex- 
ample of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modern  world, 
nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagination,  can 
supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  My  Xords, 
here  we  see  virtually,  in  the  mind's  eye;  thafsa- 
cr^d  majesty  of  the  Crown,  under  whose  author- 
ity you  sit,  and  whose  power  you  exercise.  We 
see  in  that  invisible  authority,  what  we  all  feel 
in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent  powers  and  pro- 
tecting justice  of  his  Majesty.  We  have  here  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  such  as  the  fond  wish- 
es of  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir-apparent 
of  the  Crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  royal  family,  in  a  situation  ietween  maj- 
esty and  subjection,  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  subject — offering  a  pledge,  in  that  situation, 
for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  both  which  extremities 
they  touch.  My  Lords,  we  have  a  great  hered- 
itary 'peerage  here ;  those  who  have  their  own 
honor,  the  lionor  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their 
posterity,  to  guard,  and  who  will  justify,  as  they 
have  always  justified,  that  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  justice  is  made  an  hereditary 
office.  My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility, 
who  have  risen,  and  exalted  themselves,  by  'va- 
rious merits,  by  great  military  services,  which 
have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  ftom  the 
rising  to  the  setting-sun.  We  have  those,  who, 
by  various  civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents, 
have  been  exalted  to  a  situation  which  they  well 
deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  favor 
of  their  Sovereign  aud  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see 
those  virtuous  characters,  that  were  the  other 
day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now  exalted  above 
them  in  rank,  but  feeling  withthem  in  sympathy 
what  they  felt  in  common  with  them  before.  We 
have  persons  exalted  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  from  the  place  in  which  they  administered 
high,  though  subordinate  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to 
enlighten  with  their  knowledge,  and  to  strength- 
en with  their  votes,  those  principles  which  have 
distinguished  the  courts  in  which  they  have  pre- 
sided. , 

My  Lords,  you  have  here,  also,  the  lights  of  our 
religion;  you  have  the  bishops  of  England.  My 
Lords,  you  have  that  true  image  of  the  primitive 


Church  in-  its  ancient  form,  in  its  ancient  ordi- 
nances, purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the 
vices  which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring 
upon  the  best  institutions.  You  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  religion  which  says  that  their 
God  is  love,  that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their  in- 
stitution is  charity — a  religion  which  so  much 
hates  oppression,  that  vphen  the  God  whom  we 
adore  appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear 
in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
made  it  a  firm-  and  ruling  principle  that  their 
welfare  was  the  object  ;of  all  governmer^t,  since 
the  person,  who  was.the,Ma9ter  of  Nature,  chose 
to  appear  hitpself  in  a  subordinate  situation. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  influence 
them,  which  animate  them,  and  will  animate 
them,  against  all  oppression ;  knowing  that  He 
who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among 
us  all,  both  of  the  flock  that  is  fed  and  of  those 
who  feed  it,  made  himself  "  the  servant  of  all." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the.  securities  which  we 
have  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of 
this  House.  We  know  them,  we  reckon,  we 
rest  upon-themj  and  commit  safely  the  interests 
of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands.  There- 
fore, it  is  with  confidence,  that,jordered  by  the 
Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Heistings,  Esquire,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  of  all  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has 
dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has 
subverted,  whose  property  he  has  destroyed, 
whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue,  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio- 
lated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  narne  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured, 
and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank, 
situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


French  KEvoi-tiiioii :    Eeeoes  at  its  Com- 

,       MENCEBfEKT.'  | 

You  began  ill,  because  you  began  by  despising 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  you.  You  set  up 
your  trade  without  a  capital.  If  the  las,t  gener- 
ations of  your  country,  appeared  without  much 
luster  in  your  eyes,  you  might  have  passed  them 
by,  and  derived  your  claims  from  a  more  early 
race  of  ancestors.  Under  a  pious  predilection 
for  those  ancestors,  your  imaginations  would 
have  realized  in' them  a, standard  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the  hour, 
and  you  would  have  risen  with  the  example  to 


1  The  extracts  which  follow  under  this  head  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Burke's  E.e6ections  on  the  Eevo- 
lotion  in  France,  and  his  Letters  on  the  Regicide 
Peace. 
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whose  imitation  you  aspired.  Respecting  your 
forefathers,  you  Would  have  been  taught  to  re- 
spect yourselves.  You  would  not  have  chosen 
to  consider  the  French  as  a  people  of  yesterday, 
as  a  nation  of  low-born,  servile  .wrietches,  until 
the  emancipating  year  of  1789.  In  order  to 
furnish,  at  the  expense  of  your  honor,  an  excuse 
to  your  apologists  here  for  several  enormities  of 
yours,  you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  rep- 
resented as  a  gang  of  Maroon  slaves;  suddenly , 
broke  loose  from  the  house  of  bondage,  sind  there- 
fore to  be  pardoned  for  your  abuse  of  the  liberty 
to  which  you  were  not  accustomed,  and  were  ill 
fitted.  Would  it  not,  my  worthy  friend,  have 
been  wiser  to  have  you  thought,  w;hat  I,  for  one, 
always  thought  you,  a  generous  and  gallant  na- 
tion', long  misled,  to  your  disadvantage,  by  your 
high  and  romantic  sentiments  of  fidelity,  honor, 
and  loyalty;  that  events  had  been  unfavorable 
to  you,  but  that  you  were  not  enslaved  through 
any  illiberal  or  servile  disposition ;  that,  in  your 
most  devoted  submissiouj  you  vi^ere  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  public  spirit,  and  that  it  was  your 
country  you  worshiped,  in  the  person  of  your 
king  ?  Had  you  made  it  to  be  understood  that, 
in  the  delusion  of  this  amiable  error,  you  had 
gone  farther  than  your  wise  ancestors ;  that  you 
were  resolved  to  resume  your  ancient  privilegcjs, 
while  you  preserved  the  spirit  of  your  ahcient  arid 
your  recent  loyalty  and  honor ;  or,  if  difiideht  of 
yourselves,  and  not  clearly  discerning  the  almost 
obliterated  Constitution  of  your  ancestors,  you 
had  looked  to  your  neighbors  in  this  land,  who 
had  kept  alive  the  ancient  "principles  and  ftiodels 
of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe,  meliora,ted  and 
adapted  to  its  present  state — by  following  wise 
examples  you  would  have  given  new  examples  of 
wisdom  to  the  world.  You  would  have  rendered 
the  cause  of  liberty  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every 
worthy  mind  in  every  nation.  You  would  have 
shamed  despotism  from  the  earth,  by  showing,  that 
freedom  was  not  only  reconcilable.  Taut  as,  when 
well  disciplined,  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You 
would  have  had^  an  unoppressive,  but  a  product- 
ive revenue.  You  would  have  had  a  flourishing 
commerce  to  feed  it-  You  would  have  had  a  free 
Constitution,  a  potent  monarchy,  a  disciplined  ar- 
my, a  reformed  and  venerated  elergy,  a  mitigated, 
but  spirited  nobility,  to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to 
overlay  it ;  you  Would  have  had  a  liberal  order 
of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that  no- 
bility ;  yau  would  have  had  a  protected,  satisfied, 
laborious,  and  obedient  people,  taught  to  seek  and 
to  recognize  the  happiness  that  is  to  be  found  by 
virtue  in  all  conditions ;  in  which  consists  the  true 
moral  equality  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that  mon- 
strous fiction,  which,  by  inspiring  false  ideas  and 
vain  expectations  into  men  destined  to  travel  in 
the  lObscure  walk  of  laborious  life,  serves  only  to 
aggravate  and  Imbitter  that  real  inequality  which 
it  never  can  remoye,  and  which  the  order  of  civil 
life  establishes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  must  leave  in  a  humble  state,  as  those 
whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition  more 
splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a  smooth 
and  easy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to 


you,  beyond  any  thing  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  but  you  have  shown  that  difficulty  is 
good  for  man. 

Compute  your  gains;  see  what  is  got  by 
those  extravagant  and  presumptuous  specula- 
tions which  have  taught  your  leaders  to  despise 
all  their  predecessors,  and  all  their  contempora- 
ries, and  even  to  despise  themselves,  until  the 
moment  in  which  they  became  truly  despicable. 
By  following  those  false  lights,  France  has  bought 
undisguised  calanlities  at  a  higher  price  than  any 
nation  has  purchased  the  most  Unequivocal  bless- 
ings !  France  has  bought  poverty  by  crime ! 
France  has  not  sacrificed  her  virtue  to  her  in- 
terest, but  she  has  abandoned  her  interest,  that 
she  might  prostitute  her  virtue.  All  other  na- 
tidns  have  begun  the  fabric  of  a  new  govern- 
ment,  or  the  reformation  of  an  old,  by  establish- 
ing originally,  or  by  enforcing  with  greater  ex- 
actness, some -rites  or  other  of  religion.  All 
othet  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of  civil 
freedom  in  severer  manners,  and  a  system  of  a 
more  austere  and  masculine  morality.  France, 
when  she  let  loose  the  reirts  of  regal  authority, 
doubled  the  license  of  a  ferocious  dissoluteness 
in  manners,  and  of  an  insolent  irreligion  in  opin- 
ions and  practices,  and  has  extended  through  all 
ranks  of  life,  as  if  she  wei'e  communicating  some 
privilege,  or  laying  open  some  secludedbenefit, 
all  the  unhappy  corruptions  that  usually  were 
the  disease  of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  one 
of  the  new  principles  of  equality  in  France. 

France,'  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  ut- 
terly disgraced  the  tone  of  lenient  council  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  and  disarmed  it  of  its  most 
potent  topics.  She  has  sanctified  the  dark,  sus- 
picious maxims  of  tyrannous  distrust,  and  taught 
kings  to  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called) 
the  delusive  plausibilities  of  moral  politicians. 
Sovereigns  will  consider  those  who  advise  them 
to  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people, 
as  subverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors  who 
aim  at  their  destruction,  by  leading  their  easy 
good  nature,  under  specious  pretenses,  to  admit 
combinations  of  bold  and  faithless  men  into  a 
participation  of  their  power.  This  alone  (it 
there  were  nothihg  else)  is  an  irreparable  ca- 
lamity to  you  and  to  mankind.  Remember 
that  your  Parliament  of  Paris  told  your  king 
that,  in  calling  the  states  together,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  but  the  prodigal  excess  of  their  zeal 
in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  throne!  It  is 
right  that  these  men  should  hide  their  heads.  It 
is  right  that  tljey  should  bear  their  part  in  the 
ruin  which  their  counsel  has  brought  on  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country.  Such  sanguine 
declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  asleep;,  to 
encourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  perilous  ad- 
ventures of  untried  policy ;  to  neglect  those  pro- 
visions, preparations,  and  precautions  which  dis- 
tinguish benevolence  from  imbecility,  and  with- 
out which  no  man  can  answer  for  the  salutary 
effect  of  any  abstract  plan  of  government  or  of 
freedom.  For  want  of  these,  they  have  seen  the 
medicine  of  the  state  corrupted  into  its  poison. 
They  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
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and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage, 
and  insult,  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known 
to  rise  against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the 
most  sanguinary  tyrant.  Their  resistance  was 
made  to  concession ;  their  revolt  was  from  pro- 
tection; their  blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding 
out  graces,  favors,  and  immunities. 

This  was  unnatural.  The  rest  is  in  order. 
They  have  found  their  punishment  in  their  suc- 
cess. Laws  overturned;  tribunals  siiib,verted ; 
industry  without  vigor ;  commerce  expiring  ; 
the  revenue  unp^c^  yet  the  people  impover- 
ished ;  a  church  pillaged,  and  a  state  not  re- 
lieved ;  civil  and  military  anarchy  made  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing  human, 
and  divine  sacrificed  to  the  idol  of  public  credit, 
and  national  bankruptcy  the  consequence ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  paper  securities  of  new,  preca- 
rious, tottering  power,  the  discredited  paper  se- 
curities of  impoverished  fraud,  and  beggared 
rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency  for  the  support 
of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two  great  recognized 
species  that  represent  the  lasting  conventional 
credit  of  mankind,  which  disappeared  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they  came, 
when  the  principle  of  property,  whose  creatures 
and  representatives  they  are,  was  systematically 
subverted. 

Were  all  these  dreadful  things  necessary? 
Were  they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  despe- 
rate struggle  of  determined  patriots,  compelled 
to  wade  through  blood  and  tumult  to  the  quiet 
shore  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  liberty  ?  No ! 
nothing  like  it.  The  fresh  ruins  of  France,  which 
shock  our  feelings  wherever  we  can  turn  our  eyes, 
are  not  the  devastation  of  civil  war ;  they  are  the 
sad  but  instructive  monuments  of  rash  and  igno- 
rant counsel  in  time  of  profoimd  peace.  They  are 
the  display  of  inconsiderate  and  presumptuous,  be- 
cause unresisted  and  irresistible  authority.  The 
persons  who  have  thus  squandered  away  the  pre- 
cious treasure  of  their  crimes,  the  persons  who 
have  made  this  prodigal  and  wild  waste  of  pub- 
lic evils  (the  last  stake  reserved  for  the  ultimate 
ransom  of  the  state),  have  met  in  their  progress 
with  little,  or  rather  with  no  opposition  at  all. 
Their  whole  march  was  more  like  a  triimiphal 
procession  than  the  progress  of  a  war.  Their 
pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and  demolished 
and  laid  every  thing  level  at  th^ir  feet.  Not  one 
drop  of  their  blood  hav^  they  shed  in  the  cause 
of  the  country  they  have  ruined.  They  have 
made  no  sacrifice  to  their  projects  of  greater 
consequence  than  their  shoe-buckles,  while  they- 
were  imprisoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging 
in  poverty  and  distress,  thousands  of  worthy  men 
and  worthy  families.  Their  cruelty  has  not  even 
been  the  base  result  of  fear.  It  has  been  the  ef- 
fect of  their  sense  of  perfect  safety  in  authorizing 
treasons,  robberies,  rapes,  assassinations,  slaugh- 
ters, and  burnings,  throughout  their  harassed 
land ;  but  the  cause  of  all  was  plain  from  the 
beginning. 


Seizubb  of  the  Kino  and  QueeS  of  France. 

History  will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France,  after  a  dsy  of  confusion,  alarm,  dis- 
may, and  slaughter,  lay  dovirn,  under  the  pledged 
security  of  public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a 
few  bpura  of  respite  ^  and  troubled  melancholy 
repose.  From  this  sleep  the  Queen  was  first 
startled  by  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  at  her  door, 
who  cried  out  to  her  to  save  herself  by  flight — 
that  this  was  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  he  could 
give — that  they  were  upon  him,  and  he  was 
dead.  Instantly  he  was  cut  down.  A  band  of, 
cruel  ruffians  and  assassins,  reeking  with  his 
Wood,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Queen, 
and.  pierced,  with  a  hundred  strokes  of  bayonets 
and  poniards,  the  bed  from,  whence  this  perse- 
cuted woman  had  but  just  time  to  fly  almost  na- 
kgd,  and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murder- 
ers, had  escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a 
King  and  husbani  not  secure  of  his  own  life  for 
a  moment. 

This  King,  to  say  no  inore  of  him,  and  this 
Queen,  and  their  infant  children  (who  once  would 
have  been  the  pride  and  hope  of  a  great  and 
generous  people)  -were  then  forced  to  abandon 
the  sanctuary  of  the  most  splendid  palace  in  the 
world,  which  they  left  swimming  in  blood,  pol- 
luted by  massacre,  and  strewed  with  scattered 
limbs  ,and  mutilated  carcases.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  into  the  capital  of  their  king- 
dom. Two  had  been  selected  from  the  unpro- 
voked, unresisted,  promiscuous  slaughter,  which 
was  made'  of  the  gentlemen  of  birth  and  family 
who  composed  the  King's  body-guard.  These 
two  gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execu- 
tion of  justice,  were  cruelly  and  publicly  dragged 
to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court 
of  the  palace.  Their  heads  were  stuck  upon 
speairs,  and  led  the  procession  ;  while  the  royal 
captives  who  followed  in  the  train  were  slowly 
moved  along,  amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  thrilling 
screams,  and  frantic  daijces,  and  infamous  con- 
tumelies, and  all  the  unutterable  abominations- 
of  the  furies  of|  hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the 
vilest  of  women.  After  they  had  been  made  to 
taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterness  of 
deathj'in  the  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve 
miles,  protracted  to  six  hours,  they  were,  under 
a  guard  composed  of  those  very  siddiers  who 
had  thus  conducted  them  through  this  famous 
triumph,  lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of 
Paris,  now  converted  into  a  Bastile  for  kings. 


The   Qween  of  France  am>  the  Spirit  op 
Chivalry. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great 
lady,, the  otljier  object  of  the,  triumph,  has  borne 
that  day  (one  is  interested  that  beings  raide  for 
suffering  should  suffer  well),  and  that  she  bears 
all  the  succeeding  days — that  she  bears  the  im- 
prisonment of  her  husband,  and  her  own  captiv- 
ity,tand  the  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  insult- 
ing adulation  of  addresses,  and  the  whole  weight 
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of, her  aooumulated  wrongs,  with  a  serene,  pa- 
tience, in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank  and  race, 
and  becoming  the  oiTspring  of  a  sovereign  dis- 
tinguished for  her  piety  and  her  courage ;  that, 
like  her,  she  has  lofty  sentiments ;  that  she  feels 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron  ;  that  in  the 
last  extremity  she  will  save  herself  from  the 
last  disgrace ;  and  that,'if  she  must  fall,  she  will 
fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen- years  since  I 
saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness, 
at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this' 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  1  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and 
joy.  Oh  !  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart 
must  I  have,  to  contemplate,  without  motion, 
that  elevation  and  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream, 
when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those 
of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  anti- 
dote against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom  ;" 
little^ id  I  dream  that  I  shoulfl  have  lived  to  see 
such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation,  of  men  of  honor  and  of  cav- 
aliers. I  thopght  ten  thousand  swords  must 
have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult,'  But  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ithaX  of  sopbisters,  econ- 
omists, and  calculators  has  succeeded ;  and  the 
glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Nev- 
er, never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  it- 
self, the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  un- 
honght  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defense  of  na- 
tions, the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility 
of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a 
stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness.^ 


'  The  "sharp  antidote  against  disgrafie"  here 
mentioned  was  a  dagger,  whiobj  it  was  then  re- 
ported, the  CLueen  carried  in  her  bosom,  with  a  view 
to  end  her  life  if  any  indignities  should  be  offered 
her.  See  London  Chris.  Obs.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  67.  Tlie 
report,  however,  proved  to  be  incorrect.  "'' 

^  This  image  may  have  been  suggSsted  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Milton's  Paradi&e  LOst,  book  i.,  line 
G6i,  which  are  correspondent -in  thought,  though  not 
coincident  in  expression : 
He  spake  ;  and,  to  'co'nfirm  his  words,  outjiew 
Millions  ofjlaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  on  the  wide 
extent  of  reading  and  reflection  involved  in  these 
three  sentences.  The  whole  hi^toryrof  the  Middle 
Ages  must  have  flashed  across  the  "mind  of  Mr. 
Burke  as  he  wrote — the  division  of  Knrope  into 
feudal  dependencies,  creating  a  "cheap  defense  of 
nations,"  in  bodies  of  ai'med  men  always  ready  at 
a  moment's  call,  without  expense  to  the  sovereign 


This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
had  its  origin  in  the  anfcient  chivalry  j  and  the 
principle,  though  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the 
varying  state  of  human  affairs,  subsisted  and  in- 
fluenced through  a  long  succession  of  genera- 
tions, even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If  it  should 
ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the  loss,  I  fear,  will 
be  great.  It  is  this  which  has  given  its  charac- 
ter to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which  has  dis- 
tinguished it  under  all  its  forms  of  government 
and  distinghished  It  to  its  advantage  from  the 
states  of  Asia,  and,  possibly,  from  those  states 
which  flonrished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of 
the  antique'  world.  It  was  this  which,  without 
confouflding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equal- 
ity, and  handed  it  4own  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion  which 
mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised  pri- 
vate ir*n  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without 
force  or  opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of 
pride  and  power ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  sub- 


— the  various  orders  of  knights  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Monarch,  and  the  honor  and  protection  of 
the  Fair,  producing  "  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank 
and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obe- 
dience," which'  formed  so  peculiarly  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  /Individual  instances  would,  no  doubt,  be 
present  to  his  imagination,  of  men  like  Bayard,  and 
hundredsof  others,  who§e  whole  life  wis  made  up 
of  "high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 
It  is  here  that  We  find  the  true  type  of  Mr.  Burke's 
genius,  rather  than  in  the  brilliant  imagery  with 
which  the  paragraph  commences. 

When^Mr.  Burke  speaks  of  vice  as  having  "lost 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossuess,"  he  obvious- 
ly refers  not  to  the  personal  guilt  of  the  man,  hot  to 
the  injuridus  eifects  he  produces  on  society.  Even  in 
this  sense,  he  would  hardly  have  laid  down  so  sweep- 
ing a  proposition,  except  from  the  influence  of  one-sid- 
ed views  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling  and  imagin- 
ation. Vice,  in  the  higher  classes,  when  connected 
with  grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  is  certainly 
less  ofl'ensive  to  taste,  but  it  is  more  insidipus  and  se- 
ductive. It  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  mere  system  of 
hypocrisy,  for  vice  is  degrading  in  its  nature  i  and 
the  covering  of  polish'  and  refinement  thrown  over 
it  is  intended  simply  to  deceive.  Genuine  faith  and 
moral  principle  must  die  out  under  such  a  system; 
and  we  see  how  it  was  that  French  society  became 
reduced  to  that  terrible  condition  described  by  Mr. 
Godverneur  Morris,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose.  "  There  is  one  fatal  principle 
which  pervades  all  ranks ;  U  is  a  petfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  violation  of  engagements.  Inconstancy 
is  so  mingled  in  the  blood,  marrow,  and'  very  es- 
sence of  this  people,  that,  when  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  importance  laughs  to-day  at  what  he  seriously 
asserted  yesterday,  it  is  considered  the  natoral  or- 
der of  things."  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  among 
a  people  who  had  taken  it  as  a  maxim  that  "man- 
ners are  morals  ?"  Such  a  maxim  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  rejected  with  horror ;  but  his  own  remark  is 
capable  of  being  so  understood,  oi',  at  least,  so  ap^ 
plied,  as  to  give  a  seeming  countenance  to  this  cor- 
rupt sentiment.  History,  on  which  he  so  much  re- 
lied, affords  the  completest  testimony,  that  th'e  rain 
of  states  which  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  has  almost  uniformly  resulted  frqm  the 
polished; corruption  of  the  higher  classes,  and  not 
from  the  "grossness"  of  the  lower. 
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mit  to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem ;  compelled 
stem  authority  to  submit  to  elegance ;  and  gave 
a  domination  vanquisher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued 
by  manners. 


-Political  Influence   or  Established  Opin- 
ions. 

When  ancient  opinioiis  and  rules  of  life  are 
taken  away,  the.  loss  can  not  possibly  be  esti- 
mated. From  that  moment  we  have  no  com- 
pass to  govern  us ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly 
to  what  port  we  steer.  Europe,  undoubtedly, 
taken  in  a  mass,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
the  day  on  which  your  revolution  was  complet.. 
ed.  How  much  of  that  prosperous  State  was 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  opin- 
ions is  not  easy  to  say;  but  as  such  causes  can 
not  be  indifferent  in  their  operation,  we  must 
presume  that,  on  the  whole,  their  operation  was 
beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the 
state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  suffieiently 
adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced,  and,  possibly,  may  be  upheld.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain,  than  that  our  manners,  our 
civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are 
connected  with  manners  and  with  civilization, 
have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours,  depended 
for  ages  upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed 
the  result  of  both  combined ;  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession, 
the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  exist- 
ence even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  confusions, 
and  while  governments  were  rather  in  their 
causes  than  formed.  Learning  paid  back  what 
it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priesthood ;  and  paid 
it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  their  id'eas,  and  by 
furnishing  their  minds.  Happy  if  they  had  all 
continued  to  know  their  indissoluble  union,  and 
their  proper  place !  Happy  if  learning,  not  de- 
bauched by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue the  instructor,  and  not  aspired  to  be  the 
master!  Along- with  its  natural  protectors  and 
guardians,  learning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire, 
and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish 
multitude.^ 

If,  as  I  suspect,  modern  letters  owe  more  than 
they  are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  man- 
ners, so  do  other  interests  which  we  value  fully 
as  much  as.  they  are  worths  Even  commerce, ' 
and  trade,  and-  manufacture,  the   gods   of  our 


*  See  the  fate  of  Bailly  and  Condorcet,  supposed 
to  be  here  particularly  alladed  to.  Compare' the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  for- 
mer with  this  prediction. 

Mr,  Bnrke  has  been  accused,  without  the  slight- 
est reason,  of  here  applying  the  phrase  "swinish 
multitude"  to  the  lower  class  of  society  in  general, 
as  a  distinctive  appellation.  The  language  was  ob- 
viously suggested  by  the  scriptural  direction,  '•'  Cast 
not  you  pearls  before  swine,"  Bailly  and  Condor- 
cet did  this,  and  experienced  {he  natural  consequen- 
ces  ;  and  Mr,  Burke  says  that  sacb  wiU  always  be 
the  case,  that  "learning  will  be  trodden  under  the 
hoofs  of  a  inot  the)  swinish  multitude," 


economical  politicians,  are  t'hemselves,  perhaps, 
btit  creatures ;  are  themselves  but  effects,  which, 
as  first  causes,  we  choose  to  worship,  ,  They  cer- 
tainly grew  under  the  same  shade  in  which 
learning  flourished.  They  too  may  decay  with 
their  natural  protecting  principles.  With  you, 
for  the  present  at  least,  they  all  threaten  to  dis- 
appear together.  Where  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  wanting  to  a  people, ,  and  the  spirit  of 
nobility  and  religion  remains,  sentiment  supplies, 
and  not' always  ill-supplies  their  place-,  but  if 
commerce  and  the  arts  shtonld  be  lost  in  an  ex- 
periment to  try  how  Well  a  state  may  stand  with- 
out these  old  fundamental  principles,  what  sort 
of  a  thing  must  be  a  nation  of  gross,  stupid,  fe- 
rocious, and,  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid 
barbariai^s,  destitute  of  religion,  honor,  or  manly 
pride,  possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping 
for  nothing  hereafter  ?  8  - 


Views  of  the  English  Nation. 

When  I  assert  any  thing  as  concerning  the 
people  of  England  I  speak  from  observation,  not 
from  authority ;  but  I  speak  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  mixed  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom, 
of  all  descriptions  and  ranks,  and  after  a  course 
of  attentive  observation,  began  in  early  life,  and 
continued  for  near  forty  years.  I  have  often  been 
astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided  from 
you  but  by  a  slender  dike  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  has  lately  been  very  great,  to 
find  how  little  you  seem  to  know^of  us.  I  sus- 
pect that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  this  natioh  from  certain- publications, 
which  do  very  erroneously,  if  they  do  at  all,  reji- 
resent  the  opinions  and  dispositions  generally 
prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness, 
petulence,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  p^tty 
cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of 
conseijnence  in  bustle,  and  noise,  and  puffing, 
and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes  you 
imagihe  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their 
abilities  is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence  in 
their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern 
make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent,  pray  do  not  ^  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
field  ;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ; ' 
or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shriveled,  meager,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesoijie  insects  of  the  'hour. 

I  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  among  us  participates  in  the  "triumph" 
of  the  revolution  society.  If  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France  and  their  children  were  to  fall  into  our 
hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  aorimo- 
nious  of  all  hostilities  (I  deprecate  such  an  event, 
I  deprecate  such' hostility),  they  would  be  treat- 
ed with  another  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  Lon 
don.     We  formerly  have  had  a  king  of  France 
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in  that  situation ;  you  have  read  how  he  was 
treated  by  the  yictor  in  the  field ;  and  in  what 
manner  he  was  afterward  received  in  England. 
Four  hundred  years  have  gone  over  us ;  but  I 
believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since  that 
period. ,  Thanks  to  our  auUen  resistance  to  inno- 
vation ;  thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our 
national  character,  we  still  bear  the  stamp  of 
our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  I  conceive) 
lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  nor;  as  yet,  have  we  subtil- 
ized ourselves  into  savages.  We  are ,  not  the 
converts  of  Rousseau  j  we  are  not  the  disciples 
of  Voltaire  j  Helvetius  has  made  no  progress 
among  us. '  Atheists  are  not  our  preachers ;  mad- 
men are  not  our  lawgivers.  ,  We  know  that  we 
have  madfi  no  discoveries ;  and  we  think  that  no 
discoveries  are  to  be  made  in  morality;  nor, 
many  in  the  great  principles  of  government,  nor 
in  the  ideas  of  lifierty,  which  were  understood 
long  before  we  were  born,  altogether  as  well 
as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its 
mold  upon  our  presumption^  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity. 
In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely 
emboweled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel 
within  us,  and  we  cherish  and  cultivate  those 
inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guard- 
ians, the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true 
supporters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.  We 
have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed  in  order  that 
we  may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum, 
with  chaff,  and  rags,  and  paltry  blurred  shreds 
of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve 
the  whole  of  our  feelings,  still  native  and  entire, 
unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  infidelity.  We 
have  real,  hearts,  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in 
our  bosoms.  We  fear  Godj  we  look  up  with 
awe  to  kings ;  with  affection  to  Parliaments ; 
with  duty  to  magistrates;  with  reverence  to 
priests ;  and  with  ^speRt  to  nobility.  Why  ? 
Because,  when  such  ideas  are  brought  before 
our  minds,  it  is  natural  to  be  so  affected ;  he- 
cause  all  other  feelings  are  lalse  and  spurious, 
and  tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  pri- 
mary morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  lib- 
erty ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  servile,  licentious, 
and  abandoned  insolence,  to, be  our  low  sport  for 
a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly  fit  for,  and 
justly  deserving  of  slavery  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives. 

You  see,  sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am.i 
bold  enough  to  confess  that  we  are  generally 
men  of  untaught  feelings ;  that  instead  of  east- 
ing away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  tod,  to  take  more 
shame  to  ourselves,  we  cherish  them  because 
they  are  prejudices ;  and  the  longer  they  have 
lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they  have  pre- 
vailed, the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  are 
afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his 
own  private  stock  of  reason ;  because  we  sus- 
pect that  the  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and 
that  the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of 
nations  and  of  ages.     Many  of  our  men  of  spec- 


ulation, instead  of  exploding  general  prejudices, 
employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wis- 
dom which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what 
they  see^  and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it 
more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice,  with  the 
reason  involved^  than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of 
prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked 
reason ;  because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has 
a  motive  to  give  swjtion  to  that  reason,  and  an 
affection  wliJch  will  give  it  permanence.  Preju- 
dice is  of  rQady  application  in  the  emergency;  it 
previously  engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  course 
of  wisdoni  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the 
man,  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  skep- 
tical, puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  ren- 
ders a  man's  virtue  his  habit,  and  not  a  series 
of  unconnected  acts.  Through  just  prgudke. 
Ml  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 


Theory  of  the  English  Constitution.    ' 

You  will  observe  that,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  Constitution  to  claim  and  assert 
our  liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived 
to  us  from  pur  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  posterity,  as  an  estate  specially  belonging 
to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior 
right.  By  this  means  our  Constitution  preserves 
a  unity  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We 
have  an  inheritable  Crown,  an  inheritable  peer, 
age,  and  a  House  of  Commons,  and  a  people  in- 
heriting privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties,,  fro^n 
a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

The  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profound  reflection,  or,  rather,  the  happy  effect 
iof  following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without 
reflection,  a)|d  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innovation 
is  generally  the  residt  of  a  selfish  temper  and 
confined  views.  People  will  not  look  forward 
to  posterity,  who  never  look  backward  to  their 
ancestors.  Besides,  the  people  of  England  well 
know  that  the  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a 
sure  principle  of  conservation,  and  a  sure  prin- 
ciple of  transmission,  without  at  all  excluding  a 
principle  of  improvement.  It  leaves  acquisition 
free ;  but  it  secures  what  it  acquires.  What- 
ever advantages  are  obtained  by  a  state  pro- 
ceeding on  these  maxims  are  locked  fast  as  in  a 
sort  of  family  settlement ;  grasped  as  in  a  kind 
of  mortmain,  forever.  By  a  constitutional  poli- 
cy, working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we  re- 
ceive, we  hold,  we  transmit,  our  government  and 
our  privileges,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and  our  lives. 
The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  fortune, 
the  gifts  of  Providence,  are  handed  down,  to  us 
and  from  us,  in  the  same  course  and  order.  Our 
political  system  is  placed  in  a  just  correspond- 
ence and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  per- 
manentbody  composed  of  transitory  parts,  where- 
in, by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom, 
molding  together  the  great  mysterious  ihporpo- 
ration  of  the  human  race^  the  whole,  at  one  time, 
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is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  oi-  joung,  but,  in  ai, 
condition  of  unohangeable  constancy,  moves  on 
thrbugKthe  varied  tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall; 
renovation,  and  pr'ogression.  Thiis,  by  preserv- 
ing the  method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
state,  "in  what  iive  imp;:ove,  we  are  never  wholly 
new ;  in  what  we  retain,  we  are  never  wholly 
obsolete.  By  adhering, in  this  manner,  and  on 
those  principles,  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guid- 
ed not  by  the-  superstition  of  antiquarians,  but  by 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice 
of  inlieritarice  we  have^  given  to  our  frame  of  pol- 
ity the.  image  of  a  relation  in  blood ;'  binding  up 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  with  our  dearest 
domestic  ties ;  adopting  our  fundamental  Jaws 
into  the  bosom  of  our  femily  affections ;  keeping- 
inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  v^armth  of 
all  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected'  chari^ 
ties,  our  state,  our  hearths,  our  sepulchres;  and 
our  altars.  .       '  ■ 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conforinity  to  na- 
ture in  our  artificial 'institHlions^  and  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  heir  unerring  and  powerful  dnstitiots, 
to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  ebntrivanoes  of 
our  reason,  we  have  derived  ^everaj  other,  ^nd 
those  no  small  benefits,  from  considering  our  lib- 
erties in  the  -light  of  an  inheritance.  Always, 
acting  as  if' in  the  presence  of  canonized  fore- 
fathers, the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to 
misrul^  and  excess,  is  tempered  wjth  an  awful 
gravity.  This  idea  of  a  liberal  descent  inspires 
us  with  a  sense  of  habitual,  native  dignity,  Tsrtiich 
prevents  that  upstart  insolence  almost  inevitably 
sidhering  to  aiict  disgraoingttoBe  who  are  the  fii'st 
acquirers  of  any  distinction..  By  this  njcans  our 
liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries  an 
imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  "  It  has  a  pedigree 
and  illustrating  ancestors .  It  has  its  bearings  and 
its  ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  por- 
traits, its  monumental  insoriptionSj  its  records, 
evidences,  and  titjes.  We  procute  reverence  to 
our  civil  institutions,  on  the  principle  upon  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  reyefe  individual  men ;  on 
apQount  of  their  age,  and-on  Sccount  of  those 
from,  whom  they  arp  desofehded.  All  your  soph- 
istei-s  can  not  produce  any  thing,  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  rnanly  freedom  than 
the  course  that  we  have  pursued,  who  have 
chosen  our  nature  rather  than  our  speculations, 
our  breasts  rather  than  pur  inventions,  fpr  the 
great  conservatories  and  magazines  of  our  rights 
and  privileges.  ,  '  - 


Degiiading  Infltjence  of  Low, Views  in 
Politics.      '•. 

When  men  of  rank  sacrifloe  all  ideas  of  dig- 
nity, to  an  ambition  without  a  distinct  object, 
and  work  with  low  instrutjnents  and  for  low  ends, 
the 'whole  composition  becomes  low  and  base. 
Does  not  something  like  this  now  appear  io' 
iFrance  ?  Does  it  not  produce  something  igno- 
ble and  inglorious  ?  akipd  of  meanness  in  all  the 
preyMent  policy.?  i.  tendency  -in,  all  thafis  done 
to  lower,  along,  with  individuals,  air  the  d/gnity 
and  importance  of  the  state?     Other  revolutions 
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have  beenopnducted  by  persons,  who,  while  they 
attempted  or  effected  changes  in  the  common- 
wealth, sa-niotiflfed'their. ambition  by  advancing 
the  dignity  of;  the  people  whose.' peace  they 
troubled.  They  hadJong  views.  ..They  aimed 
at  the  rule,  not  at  the  deistruotion  of  tfteii?  coun- 
try. They  werP  men  of  great  civil,  and  great 
military  ta,lents,  and  itthe  terrpr,-  the  ornament 
of  th,6ir  age.  They  -were  not  like  Jew 'brokers 
contending  with  each,  other  who  coiild' best  rem- 
edy with  fraudulent  cireulatibn.  and  depreciated 
paper  the  wretohedHess  and  ruin  brought  on  their 
country  by  their  degenerate  councils;  - '  The  com- 
pliment made  to  one  of  the  great  barmen.  Of  the 
old  stamp  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinsman,  a, favorite 
poet  of  that  tiriiie,  shows  what  it;  was  he  proposed, 
and' what,  indeed,  to  a,  great' degree,  he  accom- 
plished.in'  tlie  success  of  his-  ambition.  " 
"  Still  aa'-j'OM  rise,; the  siafe  exalted  too,  ^ 

JTinds  50  distepiper  while  'tis  ,changed  hy  ^ou ; 
■  Changed  like  the  world's  gvea,t  scene,  when,  wjth- 
/  '^piit  noise,  '    --  ■  '  .  ,  ^      ,  ■   - 

.The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  de,stroys." 
;  These  disturbei:*  were^not  so  much  like,  men 
usurping  power,'  as-  asserting  their'patural  place 
in  society.  .  Their,  fising  was  to  illunilnate  and 
beautify  the  Wprid.  Their  conquest:  over  their 
opmpeiitors  was  by  outshining  them.  The  hand 
that,  like  a  destroying  angel,  smote  the  country,, 
communicated  to  it  the  force  and, energy  under 
which  it  suffered,  I  do  not  say  (God  forbid).  I 
do  not  say  that,  the  , virtues  of  sjich  rhen  were  to 
be  takeh  "as  a,  balaWce  to  their  crimes,  but  they 
were  s6me  corrective  to  their  effects.  Sudh 
was,  as  I  said,  dnr'Gjroniwpn.  Such  were  your 
whole  race  of  Guises,  Cpndes,  and,  Colignis. 
Such  the  Richeliens-,.  who,  in  more  quiet  tira,es 
acted,  in  the  spirit  of  a  6ivil  war.  Such,,  as  bet- 
ter men,  and  in  a  less  dubious  cause,  were  your 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  your  Sully,  though  nursed 
in  civil  confusions,  andl not  wholly  without  some 
of  their  taint.  -It  is.  a,  thing  to, be., wondered  at 
to  see  how- very  soon  prance,  when  she  had 
a  moment  to  respire,  recovered  and  emerged 
from  the  loiigest,  and  most  drpadful  civil  war 
■that,ever  was  krio^n  in  any  nation.  Why  ?  be- 
cause,,  among -all  their  massacres,  they  had  not 
slain  'the  mmi  in  iheir  country.  A  oonsftious 
dignity,  a  noble  pride,  agenproussense  of  glory 
and  emulationj-was  not  .extingqishqd.  Oh  the 
contrary,  it  -was  kiqdled  ,a.n.d,  inflamed,  The  or- 
gans, also,, of  the  state,  htfwever  shattered;,  exist- 
ed. All  the  prizes  of  honor  and  virtue,  all,  the 
rewards,  all  the  distitipticajs  remained. '  But  your 
present  coDfusion,Jike  apal^y,  has  attacked  the 
fountain-  of  life  itself.  Jj-yery  person  in  your 
opuntry,  in  a  situation  to  be -actuated  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  honpr,  is  disgraced  and. degraded,  and 
can  entertain  no  sensation  of  life  except  in  a 
mortified  aiid  humiliE^ted.  indlgntuion. 


TeUE'ThEORX,  OFTHE  RlGHTS.  OF  MaN. 

Far  am  1  from  denving  jn  theory  j  full  ,as  far 
is  my  heart  from  wit^^boldirig  in  practice  (if  I 
were  of  power  to  give  or  to  withhold)  the  rea. 
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rights  of  men.  Irt  denying  their  false  claims  of 
right,.  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  those  which  are 
real,  and  are  such  as  their  pretended  rights 
would  totally  destroy.  If  civil  ,'sdoiety  be  made 
for  the  advantage  of 'man,  all  the  advantages  for 
which  it -is  made"  become  his  right.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution of  beneficence;  and  law  itself  is  only 
beneficence  acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right 
to  live  by  thkt  rule  ;  they  have  a  right  to  do  jus- 
tice, as  between  their -fellows,  whether  their  fel- 
lows are  in  politic  function  or  in  ordinary  oc- 
cupation. They  have  a  right  to  tlie  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  to  the  means  of  makihg  their 
industry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the  ate- 
quisition^ '  of  their  .parents ;  to, the  nourishment 
and  improvciment 'of  thei)F  offspring;  to  instruc- 
tion in  lifp,  and  to  consolation  in  deaths  ,  What- 
ever ¥ach-  man  can  separately  do,  without  tres- 
passing upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  dp  for 
himself;  and  he  has  a  "right  to  a  fair  p6rtion 
of  all  which  society,  with  alHts  cdmbinations  of 
skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  fayor.  In  this  part- 
nership all  men  haye  equSl  rights,  bit  not  to 
lequal  things.  He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in 
the  partnership  has  as  good  a'right  to  it  as  he 
that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  tq  his  larger 
proportion;  but  hfe'has  not  a  right  to  an  equal 
dividend  in  the  product  of  the  joint  stock';  and 
as  to  the  share  of  powei,  authority,  and  direc- 
tion which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the 
management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to 
be  among  the  direct,  original  rights  of  man  in 
civil  society ;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation 
the  civil,  social  inan,  and  no  other.  It  is  ,a  thing 
to  be'  Settled  by  oonventicin.  ' 

If  civil  society  be  the  offspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  must  be  its  law.  That  conven- 
tion must  limit  and  modify  all'  the  descriptions 
of  constitutibn  whiol^  are  formed  under  it,  Ev- 
ery sort  'of  legislative,  JDdicial,  or  executory 
power,  are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no 
being  in  any  other  statc'of  thihgs;  and  how  can 
any  man  claim,  under,  the  conventions  of  civil 
society,  rights  ^hich  do  not  so  much  as  suppose 
its  existence? ''rights  which  are  absolutely  re- 
pugnant to  it?  Of^  of  the  first  motives  to  civil 
societyj  and  which  .teicoinjies  one  of  its  funda- 
mental rules,  i^,  that  no  man  should  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause.  By  this  each  person  has  at  once 
divested  himself  of  tlie  first  fundamental  right  of 
nnoovenanted  man ;  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  assert  fiiS  own  cause.  He  abdicates  all 
right  to  be  his  own  governor.  He  inclusively, 
in  a  gi'eat  measure,  abandons  the  right  of  self- 
defense;  the  first  law  of  nature.  Men  can  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state 
together.  That  he  may  obtain  justJoe,,he  gives 
up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in  Jioints 
the  most  essential  to  him'.  ■  That  he  may  secure 
some  liberty.  Tie  "makes  a  surrender  in  trust  of 
the  Wole  of  it. 

' '  Government  is  not  made  in  virtue!  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do -exist  in  total  inde-, 
pendenoe  of  it,  and  exist  in  ftiuoli  greater  clear- 
ness, and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  abstract 
perfection';'  but  their  abstract  perfection  is  their 


practical  defect.  By  having  a  right  to  every 
thing  tljey  want  every  things  Govetnnient  is  a 
dbntrivanee  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  hu- 
man wants.  Men  hav^  a  right  that  these  wants 
should  be  provided- for  by  this  wisdom.  Among 
these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want;  out  of 
civil  society,  of  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  their 
passions.  Society  requires  not  only  that  the 
passions  of  individuals  should  be  subjected,  but 
that  even  in  the  mass  and  body,  as  well  as  in 
the  individuals,  the  inclinations  of  men  should 
frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  controlled,  and 
their  passions  brought  into  subjection.  .  This, 
can  only,  he  done  iy  a  power  out  of  themselves, 
and  not,  in  the'  exercise  of  its  function,  subject 
to  that  will  and  to  those  passions  virhich  it  is  its 
office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense,  the 
restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  theirliberties,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights;  but  as  the 
liberties  and  the  restrictions  vary  with  times  asd 
circumstances,  and,  admit  of  infinite  modifica- 
tions, they  can  not  be  settled  upon  any  abstract 
rule,  and  ndthing  is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  <hem 
i;ipon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  fnl! 
rights  of  nien  tech  to  govern  himself,  and  sufier 
any  artificial,  positive  timitattion  upon  those  rights, 
from  that  raomerit  the  whole  organization  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  Constifaion  of  a  state, 
and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the 'most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.  It  re- 
quires a  deep  knowledge  ofliuman  nature  and 
human  necessities,,  and  of  the  things  which  fa- 
cilitate or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which  are 
to  be  pursued  by,  the  mechanism  of  civil  insti- 
tutions. The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its 
strength,  and  remedies  to  its  distempers^  What 
is  the>Bse  of  discussing  a  man's  abstract  right 
to  food  or  medicine  ?  The  question  is  upon  the 
method  of  procuring  and  administering  them. 
In  ,that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  the  physician  rather 
than  the  professor  of  metaphysics, 

Xhe  science  of 'constructing  a  optnmonwealth, 
or  renovating- it,  or  reforming  it,  is.Jike  every 
other  experimental  science,,  not  to  be  tanght  a 
priori.  Nor  is  it' a  Short  experience  that' can 
instruct  us  in  that  practical  science,  because  the 
real  eflfects  of  mora!  causes  are  potalways  im- 
mediatej  but  that  which  in  the  first  instance  is 
prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter  oper- 
ation, and.  its  excellence  may  arise,  even  from 
the  ill  eflfects  it  prodtices  in  the  beginning.  The 
reverse  also  happens ;  and  very  plausibleschemos, 
with  very  j)leasing  commencements,  have  often 
alianieful  and  lamentable  conclusions.  In  states 
there  are' often  some  obscure  and, almost  latent 
causes,  things  which  appear  at  first  ifiew  of  little 
mpment,  on  which  a  very  grpat  part  of  its  prcs- 
perity  or  adversity  may  most  essentially  depend. 
The  science  of  government  being,  therefore,  so 
practical  in  itself,  and  intended  for  such  practical 
purposes — a  matter  which  requjres  experience, 
and  even  more  experience  than  any  person  can 
gain  in  his  whole  life)  however  sagacious  and 
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observing  he  -may  be — it  is  with  infinite  caution 
that  any  man  ou^ht  to  venture  upon  pulling 
down  an  edifloe  which  Has  answered  in  any  tol- 
erable degree^  for  ages,  the  eommon  purposes  of 
society,  or  on  building  it  up  again,  without  hav- 
ing models  and  patte^'ns  of  approved  utility  be- 
fore his  eyes.'      V 


True  Statesmanship. 

The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full 
of  sensibility.  He  onght  to  love  and  respect  his 
kind,  and  to  fear  himself.  It  may  be  allovved  to 
his  temperament  to  catch  his  ultimate  object 
with  an  intuitive  glance,  but  his  movemfints  to- 
ward it  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Political  ar- 
rangement, as  it  is  a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to 
be  only  wrought  by  social  means.  There  mind 
must  conspire  with  mind.  Time  is  jreqnired'to 
produce  that  union  of  minds  Which  alone,  can 
produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.  Our. patience 
(will  achieve  more  than  our  fqrpe.  If  I  might 
venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  <mnoh  out  of 
fashiop  in  Paris;  I  mean  to  experience,  I  should 
tell  you  that  in  my  coarse  I  have  known,  and, 
according  to  my  measure,  have  co-operated 
vrith  great  men;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
'  any  plan,  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the 
observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior 
in  understanding  to  the  person^  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  business. ,  By  a  slow  but  well-sustained 
progress  the  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the 
good  or  ill  success  of  the  first  gives  light  to  us  in 
the  second ;  and  so,  from  light  to  light,  we  are 
conducted  with  safety  through  the  whole  series. 
We  see  that  the  parts  of  the  system,  do  not  clash. 
The  eSrils  latent)  in  the  most  promising  contriv- 
ances are  provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  ad- 
vantage is  as  little  as  possibly  sacrificed  to  anoth- 
er. We  compensate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance. 
We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole 
the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles 
that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affaire  of  men. 
From  hence  arises  not  an  excellence  in  simplic- 
ity, but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in.'Com- 
positioB.  Where  the  great  interests  of  mankind 
are  concerned  through  aloiig  succession  of  gen- 
erations, that  succession  ought  to' be  admitted 
into  some  share  in  the  councils  which  are  so 
deeply  to  affect  them.  If  justice  requires  this, 
the  work,  itself  requires  the  aid  of  more  minds 
than  one  age  can  furnish.  It  is  from  this  view 
of  things  that  the  best  legislators  have  been  often 
satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  some  sure, 
solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  government;  a 
power  like  that  which  some  of  the  philosophers 
have  called  a  plastic  nature;  and  having  fixed 
the  principle,  thqy  have  left  it  afterward  to  its 
own  operation. 


The  State  conseceated  in  the  Hearts  of 
THE  People. 

'  To  avoid,  therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstancy 
and  versatility,  ten  -thousand  times  ^orse  than 
those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we 


have  consecrated  the  state,  that  no  man  should 
approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or  corruptions 
but  with  due  caution;  that  he,  shpuld  never 
dream  of  beginning  jjts  reformation  by  its  sub- 
version ;  that  he  should  approach  to  Jhe  faults 
of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with 
pious  awe  and  trembjihg  soligitude.  By  this 
wise  prejudice  we  are  taught  to  look  with  hor. 
ror  on  those  children  of  their  country  who  are 
prompt  rashly  to,  hack  that  aged  parent  in 
pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians, 
in  hopes  that,  by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild 
incantations,  they  may  regenerate  the  i  paternal 
constitution,  and  renovate  their  father's  life. 

Society  is,  indeed,  a  contract.  Subordinate 
contracts, for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  but  the  state  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  part- 
nership agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee, 
calico  or  tobacop,  or  some  other  such  low  concern, 
to  he  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  arid 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties,  It  is 
to  be  Iqdfeed'  on  with  othei-  reverence;  because  it' 
is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only 
to  the  gross  anin^al  existence  of  a  tempora)-y  and 
perishable  ^nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  sci-  ( 
ence ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in ' 
every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends 
of. such  a  partnership  can  not  be  obtained  in 
many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership -not 
only  between  those  Twho  are  living,  but  between 
those  who  are  Jiving,  those  who  are  dead,  and 
those  who  are  to  be  born.  Each  contract  of 
each  particular  state  is  but  ef  clause  in  the  great 
primeval  contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the 
lower  with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the 
visible  and  invisible  world,  according  to  a  fixed 
compact  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  whifch 
holds  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures  each  in 
their  appointed  place.  This  Jaw  is  liot  subject 
to  the  will  of  those  who,  by  an  obligation  above 
them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are  bound  to  sub- 
rait  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  cor- 
porations of  that  Universal  kingdom  are  not  mor- 
ally at  liberty  at  thejir  pleasure,  and  on  their  spec- 
ulations of  a  cCntingent  improvement,  wiioUy  to 
separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  sub- 
ordinate'community;  and  to  dissolve -it  into  an  un- 
social, uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary 
pAnciples.  It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity 
only,  a  necessity  that  is  not  chpsen,  but  chooses ; 
a  necessity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that  ad- 
mits no  discussion  and  demands  no  evidence, 
which  alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy. 
This  necessity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  be- 
cause  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part,  too,  of  that 
moral  and  physical  disposition  of  things  to  which 
man  must  be  obedient  by  consent  of  force  ;  but 
if  that  which  is  only  submission  to  necessity 
should  be  made  the  pbject  of  choice,  the  law  is 
broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious 
are  ,outlawed,  cast  forth,,  and  exiled  from  this 
world  of  reason,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  vir- 
tue, and ,  fruitful  penitence,  into  ,the  antagonist 
world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and" 
unavailing  sorrow. 
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These,  my  dear  sir,  are,  were,,  and  Itjiink  loiig 
will  be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  Itearned 
and  reflecting  part  Of  this  kingdom.  They  Who 
are  itrcluded  in  this  description  form  theilf  opin- 
ions on  such  grounds  as  such  persona  ought  to 
form  them.  The  less  inquiring  receive  them 
from  an  authority -which  those  whom  Provideiice 
dooms  to  live  on  trust  need  not  be  ashamfed  to 
rely  on.  These  twc  sorts  of  men  move  in  the 
same  direction,  though  in  a^different  place. 
They  both  move  with  the  order  of  thfe  universe. 
They  all  know  or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth : 
"Quod  ilM  prinoipi  et  pisBpotenti  Deb  qui  om- 
nenl  hunc  miundum  regit,  nihil  eorum  quae  qui- 
dem  fiant  in  terrjis  acc^eptius  quam  cdnoilia  et 
caetus  hominum  jure  sociati  quae  civitates  appel- 
lantur."^  They  tkke  this  tenet  of  the  head  and 
heart  not  from  the  great  name  which  it  imme- 
diately bears,  nor  froin  the  greater  from  whei)ce 
it  is  deirived,  but  from  that  which  alone  can  give 
true  weight  and  sanotionNto  einy  learned  opirjion, 
the  common  nature  and  common  relation  of  men. 
Persuaded  that  all  things  ought  tp  be  done  vVith 
reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  Refer- 
ence to  which  all  should  be  directed,  they  think 
themselves  bound,  not  only  as  individuals,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  thp  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
personal  eapafeity,  to  renew  the,  memory  of  their 
high  origin  and  oast,  tut  also  in  their  corpoi'ate 
character,  to  perform  their  national, homage  to 
the  Institutor,  and  Author  and  Protector  of  civil 
society ;  without  ■^hich  civil,  society  man  could 
riot  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  re- 
mote and  faint  aipproach  to  it.  They  conceive 
that  He  who  gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by 
our  virtue,  willed  also  the-  necessary  means  of  its 
perfection.  He  willed,  therefore,  th6  state.  He, 
willed  its  connection  with  the  source  and  orig- 
inal archetype  of  all  perfection.  They  who  are 
convinced  of  this  His  willj  which  is  the  law  of 
laws,'and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  can  not 
think  it  reprehensible  that  this  odr  corporate 
fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of 
a  seighiory  paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this  ob- 
lation of  the  state  itpelf,  as  a  worthy- offering  on 
the  high  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  per- 
formed as  all  public  solemn  acts  are  performed, 
in  buildings,  in  music,  in  decorations,, in  speeeh, 
in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature!  that 
is,  with  modest  splendor,  with  unassuming  state, 
with  mild  majesty,  and  sober  pomp.  For  those 
purpose*  they  thinfc  some  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  oountiy  is  as  usefully' employed  as  it  can  be 
in  fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals.  It  5s  the 
public  ornament.  It  is  the  public  consolation. 
It  nourishes  the  public  hope.  The  poorest  man 
finds  his  own  iniportance  and  dignity  in  it,  while 
the  wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  mo- 
ment makes  (he  man  of  humble  rapk  and  fortune 
sensible  of  his  iijferiority,  and  degrades  and  vili- 


fies his  condition.  It  is  for  the  man  in  humble 
life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opu- 
lence will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal' by  na- 
tare,  and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue 
that  this  portion  of  the  general  wcaltli  of  his 
country  is  employed  and  sanetifled. 

The  English  people  are  ^Iso  satisfied  that  to 
the  great  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  nec- 
essary as  its  instructions.  They,  tog,  are  among 
the  unhappy.  '  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
nlestic  sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  ;to  pay  th'eir  full  contingent 
to  the  cpntributions  le-iried  on  mortality.  TW 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which,  being  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  lifei  range  vrith- 
out  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite  combina- 
tions in  the  wild  and  unbounded  regions, of  im-_ 
agination.  Sbme  charitable  dole"  is  wanting  to 
these,  our  often  very  unhappy  brethr6n,to  fill  the 
gloomy  void  that--rcigns  in  minds  which  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or  fear ;  Something  to 
relieve  in  the  killing  languoi-  and  over-labored 
lassitude  of  those  -who  have  nothing  to  do ; 
something  to  eaicite  an  appetite  to  'existence  in 
the  palled  satiety  whicfi  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  may  be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left 
to  her  own  process,  wliere  even  desire  is  antici- 
pated, Snd  even  fruition  defeated  by  meditated 
schemes  and  contrivances  of  delight,  ^nd  no  in- 
terval, no  obstacle  is  interposed  between  the 
wish  and  the  accomplishment. 


'  That  notlilag  is  more  acoeptabje  to  the  AU-pow- 
ei-fal  Being  who  rules  the  Vforld  tSan  those  eonncila 
of  men  Under  the  aathority  of  la-w,  which'  bear  the 
name  of  states. — ^omnimn  Scipiotde,  eeot.  iii. 


The  Revolctionaey  GoyEBNMENT  of  France. 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in 
France  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unfdrmed 
spedter,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise  than  any 
which  ever  yet  have  overpowered  the  imagina- 
tion and  suMued  the  fortitude  of  man.  Going 
straightforward  to  its  end,  unappalled  by  peril, 
unchecked  by  remorse,'  despising  '  all  commoil 
ma:^ims  and  all  common  means,  that  hideous 
phantom  overpowered  those  who  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  she  could  at  all  exist.  *  * 

The  republic  of  regicide,  with  an  annihilated 
revenue,  with  defaped  manufactures,  with  a  ru- 
ined Commerce,  with  an  uncultivated  and  half- 
depopulated  country,  with  a  discontented,  dis- 
tressed, enslaved,  and  famished  people,  passing 
with  a  rapid,  eccentric,  incalculable  course, 
from  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  sternest  despot- 
ism,'has  actually  conquered  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe,  has  distressed,  diBunated,  deranged,  and 
broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

What  now  stands  as  government  in  France  is 
struck  at  a  heat.  The  design  is  wicked,  im- 
moral, impious,  oppressive;  but  it  is  spirited  and 
daring ;  it  is-systematic  ;  it  is  simple  in  its  prin- 
ciple ;  it  has  unity  and  bonsisteppy  in  perfection. 
In  that  country,  entirely  to  but  off  a  branch  of 
commerce,  tP  extinguish  a  manufablure,  to  de- . 
stroy  the  circulation  of  money,  to  violate  credit, 
to  suspend  the  course  of  agriculture,  even  to 
bum  a  city  or  tp  lay  waste  a  province  of  their 
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own,  does  not  cost  theira  a  moment's  anxiety. 
To  them,  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  lib- 
erty, the  toil,  the  blood  of  individuals  is  as  noth- 
ing. Individuality  is  Jeft  out  of  their  scheme  of 
governmenit.  The  state,  is  ?ill  in  all.  Every 
thing  is  referred  to  the  prodticfion  of  force ;  aft- 
erward, every  thing  is  trusted  to  the  Use  of  it. 
It  is  military  in  its  principle,  in  its  maxims,  iii, 
Us  spirit,  and  in  all  its  movements.  The  state 
has  dominion  and  conquest  for  its  sole  objects  ; 
dominion  over  minds  by  proselytism,  over  bodies 
by  arms. 

Thus  constituted,  with  an  immense  body  of  nat- 
ural means,  which  are  lessened  in  their  amount 
only  to  be  increased  in  their  effect,  France  has, 
since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  a 
complete  unity  in  its  direction.  It  has  destroyed 
every  resource  of  the  state  which  depends  upon 
opinion  and  the  good  will  of  individuals.  The 
riches  of  convention  disappear.  The  advant- 
ages of  nature  in  some  measure  remain  ;  even 
these,  I  admit,  are  astonishingly  lessened ;  the 
command  over  what  remains  is  complete  and 
absolute.  They  have  found  the  short  cut  to 
the  productions  of  nature,  while  (jthers  in  pur- 
suit of  them  are  obliged  to-  w^ind  through  the 
labyrinth  of  a  very  intricate  state  of  sooiety. 
Th,ey  seize  upon  the  fruit  of  the  labor;  they 
seize  upon  the  laborer  himself.  Were  France  but 
half  of  what  it  is  in  population,,  in  compactness, 
in  applicability  of  its  force,  situated  as  it  is,  and 
being  what  it  is,  it  would  be  too  strong  for  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  constituted  as  they  are, 
and  proceeding  as  they  proceed.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  estimate  what  the  world  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  lyorld  of  Asia,  had  to  dread  frdm 
Genghis  Khan,  upon  a  contemplation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  cold  and  barren  spot  in  the  remot- 
est Tartary  from  whence  first  issued  that  scourge 
of  the  human  race  ?  Ought  we  to  judge  from 
the  excise  and  stamp  duties  of  the  rocks,  or  from 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  sands  of  Arabia,  the, 
power  by  which  Mohammed  and  his  tribes  laid 
hold  at  once  on  the  two  most  powerful  empires 
of  the  world,  beat  one  of  them  totally  to  the 
ground,  broke  to  pieces  the  other,  and,  in  not 
much  longer  space  of  time  than  I  have  lived, 
overturned  governments,  laws,  manners,  relig- 
ion, and  extended  an  empire  from  the  Indus  to 
the  PjTenees? 

Material  resources  never  have  supplied,  nor 
ever  can  supply  the  want  of  unity  in  design  and 
constancy  in  pursuit ;  but  unity  in  design,  and 
perseverance  and  boldness  in  pursuit,  have  nev- 
er wanted  resources,  and  never  will.  We  have 
not,  considered  as  we  ought  the  dreadful  energy 
of  a  state  in  which  the  property  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  government.  Reflect,  again  arid 
again,  on  a  government  in  which  the  property 
is  in  complete  subjection,  and  where  nothing 
rules  but  the  mind  i>i  desperate  men.  The  con- 
dition of  a  commonwealth  not  governed  by  its 
pi-operty  vras  a  combination  of  things  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  speculator  Harrington, 
who  has  tossed  a!bout  society  into  all  forms, 
never  could  imagine  to  be  possible,.     We  have 


seen  it;  and  if  the  vrorld  will  shut  their  eyes 
to  this  state  of  things  they  will  feel  it  more. 
The  rulers  there  have  found  their  resources  in 
crimes.  The  ■  discovery  is  dreadful ;  the  mine 
exhttustless,  ,  They  have  every  thing  to  gain, 
and  they  have, nothing  to  lose.  They  have  a 
bbundless  inheritance  in  hope ;  and  there  is  no 
medium  for  them  between  the  highest  elevation 
and  death  with  infamy.    ,  ' 


Theie  Treatment  6f  Embassadors  from  Foe- 
1    EiGN  Powers. 

To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the 
fall  of  human  greatness,  I  do  not  know  a  more 
mortifying  spectacle  than  to  see  the  assembled 
majesty  of  the  crowne^l  heads  of  Europe  waiting 
as  patient  suitors  in  the  ante-chamber  of  regi- 
cide. They  wait,~it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary 
tyrant  Ca>'nqt  shall  have  snorted  away  the  fumes 
of  the  indigested  blood  of  his  sovereign.  ■  Then, 
when  sunk  on  the  down  of  usurped  pomp,  he 
shall  have  suffieiently  indulged  his  meditation 
with  what  monardh  he  shall  next  glut  his  1-aven- 
ing  maw,  he  may  condescend,  to  jsignify  that  it 
is  his  pleasure  to  be  awake  ;  and  that  he  is  at 
leisure  to  receive  the  proposals  of  his  high  and 
mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  which '  he  may 
respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  has  pass- 
ed upon  them.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors, 
what  a  sight  it  must  be  to  behold  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency 
which  they  will  intrigue  to  obtain,  and  which  will 
be  granted  to  them  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  degradation,  sneaking  into  the  regicide 
presence,  and  with  the  relics  of  the  smile,  which 
they  had  dressed  up  for  the  levee  of  their  mas- 
ters, still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  present- 
ing the  faded  remains  of  their  courtly  graces  to 
meet  the  scornful,  ferocious,  sardonic, grin  of  a 
bloody  ruflSan,  who,  while  he  is  receiving  their 
homage,  is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fit- 
ting to  their  size  the  slider  of  his  guillotine  1 


Illustration  from  a  Case  supposed  in  En- 
gland. 

To  illustrate  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  let 
us  suppose  a  case,, which,  after  what  has  happen- 
ed, we  can  not  think  absolutely  impossible,  though 
the  augury  is  to  be  abominated,  and  the  event 
deprecated  with  our  most  ardpnt  prayers.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  our  gracious  Sovereign 
was  sacrilegiously  murdered ;  his  exemplary 
Queen,  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  this  land, 
murdered  in  the  sartie  manner ;  that  those  prin- 
cesses, whose,  beauty  and  modest  elegance  are 
the  ornaments  of  the  country,  and  wlib  are  the 
leaders  ai)d  patterns  of  the  ingeniious  youth  of 
their  sex,  were  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death,  with  hundreds  ,of  others,  mothers  and 
daughters,  ladies  of  the  first  distinction ;  that; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,' prin- 
ces the  hope  and  pride  of  tlife  nation,  vvith  all 
their  brethren,  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  knives 
of  a.ssassins — that  the  whole  body'  of  our  excel- 
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lent  clergy  were  either  massacred  or  robbed  of 
all,  and  transported — the  Christian  religion,  in 
all  its  denominations,  forbidden  and  persecuted 
-^the  law,  totally,  fandamentally^  and  in  all  its 
part?,  destroyed — the  judges  put  to  death  by  rev- 
olutionary tribunals^ — the  peers  and  commons 
robbed  to  the^  last  acre' of  their  estates;  mas- 
sacred if  they  stayed,  or  obliged  to  seek  life  in 
flight,  in  exile,  and  in  bsggary — 'that,  the  whole 
landed  property  should  share  the  very  same  fate 
— that  every  military  and  naval  officer  of  honor 
and  rank,  almost  to  a  man,  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  descriptibt)  of  oonflsGatron  and  exile — 
that  the'  principal  merchants  and  bankers  should 
be  drawn  out,  as  from  a  hen-coop,  for  slaughter 
— that  the  citizens  of  our  greatest  and  most  flour- 
ishing cities,  when  the  hand  and  the  inaohinery 
of  the  hangman  wefe  not  found  sufficient,  sfhould 
have  been-  collected  in-  the  public  squares,  and 
massacred  by  thousands  with  cannon ;  if  thr'ee 
hundred  thousand  others  should  have  been  doom- 
ed to  a  situation  Worse  timn  death-  in  noisome 
^nd  pestilential  prisohs — in  such  a  case,  is  it  in 
the  faction  of  robbers  I  am  to  look  for  my  coun- 
try ?  Would  this  be  the  England  that  you  and 
I,  and  even  strangers  admired,  honored,  loved, 
and  cherished  ?  Would  not  the  exiles  of  England 
alone  be  my  government  and  my  fellow-citizens? 
Would  not  their  places  of  refuge  be  my  tempos 
rary  country  ?  Would  not  all  my  duties  and  all 
ray  aflections  be  there,  and  there  only  ?  Should 
I  consider  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  country,  and 
deserving  of  death,  if  I  Jcnocked  at  the/door  and 
heart  of  every _  potentate  in  Christendom  to  suc- 
cor my-friends,  and  to  avenge  them  on  their/  en- 
emies? Could  I,  in  any  way',  show  myself  more 
a  patriot?  Wh^t  should  I  think  of  those  poten- 
tates who  insulted  their  suffering  brethren ;  who 
treated  them  as  vagrants,  or,  at  least,  as  mendi- 
cants ;  -and  could  find  no  allies,  no  friends^but  in 
regicide  murderers  and  robbers?  What  ought 
I  to  think  and  feel  if;,  being  geographers  instead 
of  kings,  they  recognized  the  desolated  cities,  the 
wasted  fields,  and  tde  rivers  polluted  with  blood, 
of  this  geometrical  measurement,  as  the  honora- 
ble member  of  Europe  called  England  ?  In  that 
condition,  what  should  we  think  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  or  Holland,  or_  whatever  power  aflTorded 
us  a  churlish  and  treacherous  hospitality,  if  they 
should  invite  us  to  join  the  stJindard  of  our  King, 
our  laws,  and  our  religion ;  if  they  should  give 
us  a  direct  promise  of  pi-oteotion;  if,  after  all 
this,,  taking  advantage  of  our  deplorable  situation, 
which  left  us  no  choice,  they  were  to  treat  us  as 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  all  mercenaries  ?  If  they 
were  to  send  us  far  from  the  aid  of  our  King  and 
our  suffering  country,  to  squander  us  away, in 
the  most  pestilential  climates  for  a  venal  enlarge- 
ment of  their  own  territories,  for  the  purpose  of 
trucking  them,  when  obtained,  with  those  very 
robbers  and  murderers  they  had  called  upbn  us 
to  oppose  with  our  blood  1  What,  would  be  our 
sentiments,  if,  in  that  miserable. service,  we  were 
not  to  be  considered  either  as  English,  or  as 
Swedes,  Dutch,  Danes,  but  as  outcasts  of  the  hu- 
man race  ?     While  we  were  fighting  those  bat- 


tles of  their  interest,  and  as  their  soldiers,  how 
should  we  feel  if  we  were  to  be  excluded  fi'om 
all  their  cartels  ?  How  must  we  feel  if  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  English  nobility 'and  gentry. 
who  might  escape  the  pestilential  clinie  and  the 
devouring  swprd,  should,  if  taken  prisoners,'  be 
delivered  over  as  rebel  subjects,  to  be  condemned 
as  rebels,  as  traitors,  as. the  vilest  of  all  crimin- 
als, by  tribunals  formed  of  Maroon  negro  slaves, 
covered  over  with  thp-  blood  of  their  masters, 
who  were  made  free,  and  organized  into  judo-es 
for  their  robberies  and  murders  ?  -  What  should 
we  feel  under  this  inhuman,  insulting,  and  bar- 
barons  protection  of  Muscovites,  Swedes,  or  Hol- 
landers ?  Should  we  not.  obtest  Heaven,  and 
whatever  justice  there  is  yet  on--  earth  ?  Op- 
pression makes  wise  men  mad ;  but  the  distem- 
per is  still  the  madness  of  the  wise,  whioh-is  bet-. 
ter  than  the  sobriety  of  fools.  Their  cry  is  the 
voice  of  sacred  misery,  exalted,  not  into  wild 
raving,  but  into  the  sanctified  frenzy  of  proph- 
ecy and  inspiration — in  that  bitterness  of  soul, 
in  that  indignation  of  suffering  virtue;  in  that  ex- 
altation of  despair,  would  not  persecuted  En- 
glish loyalty  cry  out  .with  an  awful  warnihg 
voice,  and  denounce  the  destruction  that  waits 
on  monarchs,  virho  consider  fidelity  to  them  as 
the  most  degrading  of  all  vices ; ,  who  suffer 
i1  to  be  punished  as  the  most  abominable  of  all 
crimes;  and  who  have  no  respect  but  for  reb- 
els, traitors,  regicides,  and  furious  negro  slaves, 
whose  crimes  have  broke  their  chains?  Would 
not  this  warm  language  of  high  indignation  have 
more  of  sound  reason  in  it,  more  of  real  affection, 
more  of  true  attachment,  than  all  the  lullabies 
of  flatterers,  \vho  would  huSh  monarchs  to  sleep 
in  the  arms  of  death  ? 


Conduct  expecteb  from  Mb.  Pitt  -when 
THE  French  broke  off  Negotiations  for 
Peace  in  1797. 

After  such  an  elaborate  display  had  been  made 
of  the  injustice  .and  insolence  of  an  enemy,  who 
seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  every  one  of  the 
means  which  had  been  Commonly  used  vrith  ef: 
feet  to  soothe  the  rage  of  intemperate  power,  the 
natural  result  would  be,  that  the  scabbard,  in 
whibh  we  in  vain  attempted  to  pluiige  our  sword, 
should  have  beeii  thrown  away  with  scorn.  It 
would  have  been  natural,  that,  rising  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  might,  insultecl  majesty,  despised 
dignity,  violated  justice,  rejected  supplication, 
patience  goaded  into  fury,  would  have  poured 
out  all  the  length  of  die  reins  upon  all  the  wrath 
which  they  had  so  long  restrained.''    It  might 


'  This  passage  was  probably  suggested  by  Vir- 
gil's description  of  Neptune,  as  seated  in  his  chariot, 
and  controlling  tns  impatient  steeds  (book  v.,  lice 
818),  till  willing  at  last  to  give  full  course  to  their 
swiftness, 

manibusque  omnes  eiFundJit  habenas. 

He  poors  forth  all  the  reins  from  out  his  hands. 

In  like  manner,  the  attributes  here  personified, 
"insulted  majesty,"  "despised  dignity,"  &c.,  "pour 
out  all  the  length  of  the  reins  upon  all  the  wrath 
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have  been  expe^oted,  that,  emulous  of  the  glory 
of  the  youthful  hero  [the  Austrian  Arehduko 
Charles]  in  alliance  with  him,  touched  by  the 
example  of  what  one  man,  well  formed  and  well 
placed,  may  do  in  the  most  desperate  state  of 
affairs,  convinced  there  is  a  courage  of  the  cab- 
inet full  as  powerful,  and  far  less  vulgar  than  that 
of  the  field,  oar  minister  would  have  changed  the 
whole  line  of  that  unprosperous  prudence,  which 
hitherto  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  blind- 
est temerity.'  If  he  found  his  situation  full  of 
danger  (and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  perilous  in 
the  extreme),  he  must  feel  that  it  is  also  full  of 
glory ;  and  that  he  is  placed  on  a  stage,  than 
which  no  niuse  of  fire  that  had  ascended  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention  could  imagine  any 
thing  more  awful  and  august.'.  It  was  hoped 
that,  in  the  swelling  scene  in  which  he  moved, 
with  some  of  the  first  potentates  of  Europe  for 
his  feUow-actors,  and  with  so  many  of  the  rest 
for  the  anxious  spectators  of  a  part,  which,  as 
he  plays  it,  determines  forever  their  destiny  and 
his  own,  like  Ulysses,  in  the  unraveling  point  of 
the  epic  story,  he  would  have  thrown  off'  his  pa- 
tience and,  Us  rags  together;  and,  stripped  of 
unworthy  disguises,  he  would  have  stood  forth 
in  the  form  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  hero.^  On 
that  day,  it  was  thought  he  would  have  assumed 
the  port  of  Mars ;  that  he  ypould  hid  to  be  brought 


which  they  had  so  long  restrained."   "Vie  have  few 
images  in  our  language  of  equal  force  aud  beauty. 

®  See  the  prologue  to  Shakspearc's  Henry  V. :    ' 
Oh  for  a  Muse  of  Fire  that  would  ascend 
The  highest  heaven'  of  invention ! 

*  The  scene  referred  to  ia  that  near  the  close  of 
the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses, 
who  had  appeared  disguised  as  a  beggar  among  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  finding  that  none  of  them  could 
bend  his  bow,  takes  it  in  hand  himself,  amid  the 
jeers  of  aU,  strings  it  with  the  ease  of  a  lyre,  and 
sends  the  arrow  whizzing  through  the  rings  which 
had  been  suspended  as  a  mark. 

— ~ Bat  when  the  wary  hero  wise 

Had  made  his  hand  familiar  with  the  bow, 
Poising,  it,  and  examining — at  once — 
As  when,  in  harp  and  song  adept,  a  bard 
Strings  a  new  lyre,  extending,  first,  the  chorda, 
^e  knits  them  to  the  frame,  at  either  end. 
With  promptest  ease  ;  with  such  Ulysses  strung 
His  own  huge  bow,  and  with  his  right  hand  trilPd 
The  nerve,  which,  in  its  quick  vibration,  sang 
As  with  a  swallow's  voice.     Then  anguish  tnru'd 
The  suitors  pale ;  and  in  that  moment  Jove 
Gave  him  his  rolling  thunder  for  a  sign. 
Such  most  propitious  notice  froni  the  son 
Of  wily  Satarn,  hearing  with  delight, 
He  seized  a  shaft  which  at  the  table  side 
Lay  ready  drawn ;  but  in  his  quiver's  womb 
The  rest  yet  slept,  though  destined  soon  to  steep 
Their  points  in  Grecian  bloody    He  lodged  the  reed 
Pall  on  the  bow-string,  drew  the  parted  head 
Home  to  his  breast,  and  aiming  as  lie  sat. 
At  once  dismissed  it.    Through  the  numerous  rings 
Swift  fiew  the  gliding  steel,  and,  issuing,  sp^d 
Beyond  ihem.—Oow.per. 

He  then  pours  oat  the  arrows  at  his  feet,  and 
turns  his  bow  on  the  suitors  till  they  are^l  de- 
stroyed. , 


forth  from  their  hideous  kennel  (where  his  scru- 
pulous tenderness  had  too  long  immured  them) 
those  impatient  dogs -of  war,  whose  fierce  re- 
gards afi'right  ^ven  (he  minister  of  vengeance 
that  feeds,  them ;  that  he  would  let  them  loose, 
in  famine,  fever,  plagues,  and  death  upon  a 
guilty  race,  to  whose  frame,  and  to  all  whose 
habit,  order,  peace,  religion,  and  virtue  are  alien 
and  abhorrent.'"  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
at  last  have  thought  of  active  and  effectual  war  ,- 
that  he  would  no  longer  amuse  the  British  lion 
in  the  chetse  of  mice  and  rats ;  that  he  would  no 
longer  einploy  the  whole  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  once  the  terTor  of  the  world,  to  prey 
upon  the  miserable  remains  of  a  peddling  com- 
merce, which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and 
from  which  none  could  profit.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  reasserted  whatever  remained 
to  him  of  his  allies,  and  endeavored:  to  recover 
those  whom  their  fears  had  ied  astray  j  that  he 
would  have  rekindled  the  martial  ardor  of  his 
citizens;  that  he  would  have  held  out  to  them 
the  example  of  their  ancestry,  the  assertor  ,Qf 
Europe,  and  the  scourge  of  French  ambition ; 
that  he  would  have  reminded  them  of  a  posterity 
which,  if  this  nefarious  robbery,  under  the  fraud- 
ulent name  and  false  color  of  a  government, 
should  in  full  power- be  seated  in.  the  heart  of 
Europe,  must  forever  be  consigned  to  vice,  im- 
piety, barbaristn,  and  the  most  ignominious  slav- 
ery of  body  and  mind.  In  so  holy  a  cause  it 
was  presumed  that  he  would  (as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  he  did)  have  opened  all  the  tem- 
ples; ^nd  with  prayer,. with  fasting,  and  with 
supplication  (better  directed  than  to-  the  grim 
Moloch  of  regicide  in,  France),  hava  called  upon 
us  to  raise  that  united  cry^  which  has  so  often 
stormed  Heaven;  and  with  a  pious  violence 
forced  down  blessings  upon  a  repentant  people. 
It  was  hoped  that,  when  he  had  invoked  upon 
his  endeavors  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  human  race,  it  would  be  seen  that 
his  menaces  to  the  enemy  and  his  prayers  to 
the  Almighty  were  not, followed,  but  accompa- 
nied, with  correspondent  action.  It  was  hoped 
that  his  shrilling  trumpet  should  be  heard,  not 
to  announce  a  show,  but  to  sound  a  charge. 


Duties  of  the  Higher,  Classes  in  cakryino 
ON  THE  War. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  with  their  per- 
sons that  the  higher  classes  principally  pay  their 
contingent  to  the  demands  of  war.  -  There  is  an- 
other and  not  less  important  part  which  rests  with 
almost  exclusive  weight  upon  them.  ■  They  fur- 
nish the  means  ' 

"  How  war  may  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage."— Afj^toii's  Par.  Lost. 
Not  that  they  are  exempt  from  contributing, 


»  Then  should  the  warlike  Harry  like  himself, 
Assume  iheport  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds  should/aiisjne,  sword,  and 
Crouch'  for  employment.  rfije 
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also,  by  their  personal  service  in  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  their  ooantry.  They  do  contribute, 
and  in  their  full  and  fair  proportion,  according 
to  the  relative  {)roportion  of  their  numbeVs  in 
the  community.  They  contribute '  all  the  mind 
that  actuates  the  whole  machine.  The  forti- 
tude required  of  them  is  very  different  from  the 
unthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  soldier,  or 
common  sailor,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death ; 
it  is  not  a  passion,  it  is  not  an  impulse,  it  is  not 
a  sentiment ;  it  is  a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  prin- 
ciple, alwajj^s  present,  always  equable;  having 
no  connection  with  anger;  tempering  honor 
with  prudence;  incited,  invigorated,  and  sus- 
tained by  a '^generous  love  of  fame;  informed, 
moderated,  and  directed  by  an  enlarged  knowl- 
edge of  its  own  great  public  ends;  flowing  in 
one  blended  stream  from  the  opposite  sources 
of  the  heart  and  the  head ;,  carrying  in  itself  its 
own  commission,  and-  proving  its  title  to  every 
other  command,  by  the  -first  and  most  diflicult 
command,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it  resides ; 
it  is  a  fortitude  which  imites  with  the  courage 
of  the  field  the  more  exalted  and  refined  courage 
of  the  council ;  which  knows  as  well  to  retreat 
as  to  advance;  which  can  conquer  as  well  by 
delay  as  by  therapidity  of  a  march  or  the  im- 
petuosity of  an  attack  5  which  can  be,  with  Fa- 
bius,  the  black  cloud  that  lowers  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  or  with"  Scipio,  the  thlinderbolt 
of  war ;  which,  undismayed  by  false  shame,  can 
patiently  endure  the  severest  trial  that  a  gallant 
.spirit  can  undergo,  in  the  taimts  and  provocations 
of  the  enemy,  the  suspicions,  the  cold  respect,  and 
"mouth  honor"^  of  those  from  whom  it  should 
meet  a  cbeerW  obedience ;  whicb,  undisturbed 
by  false  humanity,  can  caJmly  assume  that  most 
awful  moral  responsibility  of  deciding  when  vic- 
tory inay  be  too  dearly  piircbased  by  the  loss  of 
a.  single  life,  and  when  the  safety  and  glory  of 


their  country  may  demand  the  certain  sacrifice 
of  thousands. 


Sentiments  becoming  the  Ceisis. 

Nor  are  sentunents  of  elevation  jn  themselves 
turgid  and  unflatural.  Nature  is  never  more 
truly  herself  than  in  her  grandest  form.  The 
Apollo  of  Belvidere  (if  the  universal  robber  has 
yet  left  him  at  Belvidere)  is  as  much  in  nature 
as  any  figure  from  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt,  or 
any  clown  in  the  rustic  revels  of  Teniers.  In- 
,deed,  it  is  when  a  great  nation  is  in  great  diffi- 
culties that  minds  must  ejalt  themselves  to  'the 
occasion,  or  all  is  lost.  Strong  passion,  under 
the  direction  6f  a  feeble  reason,  feeds  a  low  fe- 
ver, which  serves  only  to  destroy  the  body  that 
entertains  it.  But  vehefnent  passion  does  not 
always  indicate  an  infirm  judgment.  It  often 
acoomJ)anies,  and  actuates,  and  is  even  auxiliary 
to  a  powerful  understanding;  and  when  they 
both  conspire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  force 
is  great  to  destroy  disorder  within,  and  to  r^Bl 
injury  from  a.broad.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
thai  oEtlls  on  us  for  no  vulgar  conception  of  things, 
and  for  exertions  in  no  vulgar  strain,'  it  is  the 
awful  hour  that  Providence  has  now  appointed 
to  this  nation.  Every  little  measure  is  a  great 
error ;  and  every  great  error  will  bring  on  no 
small  ruin.  Nothing  can  be  directed  above  the 
mark  that  we  must  aim  at ;  every  thing  below 
it  is  absolutely  thrown  away. 

«  '     '      *  *  *        ,,  * 

Who  knows  whether  indignation  may  not  suc- 
ceed to  terror,  and  the  revival  of  high  sentiment, 
spurning  away  the  delusion  of  a  safety  pvu-chased 
at  the  expense  of  glory,  may  not  yet  drive  us  to 
that  generous  despair,  whioh  has  often  subdued 
distempers  in  the  state,  for ,  whioh  ito  remedy 
could  be  found  in  the  wisest  councils  ?  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


William  III.  forming,  the  Geand  Alliance 

AGAINST    LotJIS    XIV. 

The  steps  whioh  were  taken  to  compose,  to 
reconcile,  to  unite,  and  to  discipline  all  Europe 
against  the  growth  of  France,  certaiiily  fijrnish 
to  a  statesman  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
part  in  the  history  of  that  great  pei'iod.  It  form- 
ed the  master-piece  of  King  William's  policy, 
dexterity,  and  perseverance.  Full  of  the  idea 
of  preserving,  not  only  a  local  civil  liberty  unit- 
ed with  order,  to  our  country,  but  to  embody  it 
in  the  political  liberty,  the  order,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  tinited  under  a  natural  head, 
the  King  called  upon-his  Parliament  to  put'itself 
•into  a  posture  "to  preserve  to  England  the  weight 
and  influence  it  at  present  had  on  the  coundls 
and  affairs  abroad.  It  will  he  requisite  Eu- 
rope should  see  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  your- 
selves." ,         . 

Bafiled  as  that  monarch  was,  and  almost  heart- 
broken at  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  the 
mode  he  first  proposed  for  that  great  end,  he 


held  on  his  course.  .  He  was  faithful  to  liis  ob- 
ject ;  and  in  councils,  as  in  arras,  over  and  over 
again  repulsed,  ovef  and  over  again  he  returned 
to  the  charge.  .  All  the  mortifications  he  had 
suflfered  from  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  great- 
er he  had  to  apprehend  from  that  newly  chosen, 
were  not  capable  of  relaxing  the-  vigor  of  his 
mind.  He  was  in  Holland  when  he  combined 
the  veist  plan  of  his  foreign  negotiations.  When 
he  came  to  open  his  de^sign  to  his  ministers  in 
England;  even  the  sober  firmness  of  Somers,  the 
undaunted  resolution  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  ad- 
Venturous  spirit  of  Montague  and  Orford,  were 
stagg^ei-ed.  They  were  nqt  yet  mounted  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Ki|ig.  ThS  cabinet  (then  the 
regency)  met  on  the  subject  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
the.aSthof  Augijst,  1698;  and  there,  tord  Som- 
ers holding  the  pen,  after  ejxpressing  doubts  on 
the  state  of  the  continent,  which  they  ultimately 
refer  to  the  King,  as  best  informed,  they  give 
him  a  most  discoure^ging  portrait  of  the  spirit  of 
this  nation.  "So  far  as  relates  to  England," 
s6,y  these  ministers,  "it  would  be  want  Of  duty 
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not  to  give  your  majesty  this  clear  account,  that 
there  is  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the*na- 
tion  universally^  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  disposed 
to  entering  iMo  a  new  war,  That  they.  seem, 
to, be  tired  opt  with  taxes  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  was  discerned,  till  it  appeared  upon  ooca- 
sion  of  the  late  elections.  This  is  the  truth  of 
the  fact  upon  which  your  majesty  will  determme 
what  resolution  ought  to  be  taken." 

His  majesty  did  determine,  and  did  take  and 
pursue  his  resolution.  In  all  the  tottering  imbe- 
cility of  a  new  government,  and  with  Parliament 
totally  unmanageable,  he  persevered.  He  per- 
severed to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his 
fortitude — to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  con- 
stancy-^to  expand  their  narrow  prudence  by  his 
enlarged  wisdom-'— to  sink  their,  factious  temper 
in  his  public  spirit..  In  spite  of  his  people,  he 
resolved  to  make  them  great  and  glorious ;  to 
make  England,  inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow 
self,  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  the  tutelary  angel 
of  the  human  race.  In  spite'  of  the  ministers, 
who  staggered  under  the  weight  that  his  mind 
imposed  upon  theirs,  Unsupported  as  .th^y  felt 
themselves  by  the  pppular  spirit,  he  infused  into 
ihfim  his  own  soul ;  he  renewed  in  them  their 
ancient  heart;  he  rallied  them  in  the  same  cause. 

It  required  some  time  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  people  were  first  gained,  and  through  them 
their  distracted  representatives.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  King  William,  Holland  had  rejected 
the  allurements  of  every  seduction,  and  had  re-, 
sisted  the  terrora  of  every  hienace.  With  H£^n- 
nibal  at  her.  gates,  she  had  nobly  and  magnani- 
mously refused  all  separate  treaty,  or  any  thing 
which  might  for  a  mopient  appear  to  divide  her 
afifection  or  her  interest,  or  even  to,  distinguish 
her  in  identity  from  England. 

The  EngKsh  Jlouse  of  Commons  was  more 
reserved.  The  principle  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
was  not  directly  recognized  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  nor  the  war  announced,  though 
thc(y  were  well  aware  the  alliance  was  formed 
for  the  war.  However,  compelled  by  the  return- 
ing sense  of  the  people,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
fix  the  three  great  immovable  pillars  of  the 
safety  and  greatness  of  England,  as  they  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  and  eis  they  must  ever  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  They  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  necessity  of  supporting  Holland ;  of 
keeping  united  with  our  allies ;  and  maintaining 
the  liberty  of  Europe;  thotigh  they  restricted 
their  vote  to  the  succors  stipulated  by  actual 
treatyi  But  now  they  were  fairly  embarked, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  with  the  course  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  whole  nation,  split  before  into  an 
hundred  adverse  factions,  with  a  king  at  its  head 
evidently  declining  to  his  tpmb,  the  whole  nation 
— Lords,  Commons,  and  people— proceeded  as 
one  body,  informed  by  one  soul.  Under  the  Brit- 
ish union,  the  union  of  Europe  was  consolidated ; 
and  it  long  held  together  with  a  degree  of  cohe- 
sion, firmness,  and  fldelltyj  not  known  before  or 
since  in  any  political  combination  of  that  extent. 

Just  as  the  last .  hand  w;as  given  to  this  im- 
mense and  complicated  machine,  the  master- 


workman  died;  but  the  work  was  formed  on 
true  mechanical  principles ;  and  it  was  as  truly 
wrought.  It  went,  by  the  impulse  it  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  first  mover.  The  man  was  dead ; 
but  the  Grand  Alliance  survived,  in  which  King 
William  lived  and  reigned.  That  heartless  and 
dispirited  people',  whom  Lord  Somers  had  repre- 
sented, about  two  years  before,  as  dead  in  ener- 
gy arid  operation,  continued  that  war,  to  which  it 
was  supposed  they  were  ifnequal  in  mind  and  in 
means,  for  near  thirteen  years. 


The  Ddkb  oF  Bedford's  hold  on  his. Prop- 
erty.' 

The  Crovvn  has  considered  me  after  long  serv- 
ice, the  Crown  has  paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
by  advance.  He  has  had  a  long  credit  for  any 
services  which  he  may  perform  hereafter.  He 
is  secure,  and  long  may  he  be  secure,  in  his  ad- 
vance,-whether  he  performs  any  services  or  not. 
But  let  him  take  care  how  he  endangers  the 
safety  of  that  Constitution  which  secures  his  own 
utility  of  his  own  insignificance ;  oi^  how  he  dis- 
courages those  who  take  up  even  puny  arms  to 
defend  an  order  of  things,  which,  like  the  sun  of 
heaven,  shines  alike  on  the  useful  and  the  worth- 
less. His  grants  are  ingrafted  on  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of 
innumerable  ages.  They  are  guarded  by  the 
sacred  rules  of  prescription,  found  in  that,  full 
treasury  of  jurisprudence  from  which  the  jejune- 
ness  and  penury  of  our  municipal  law  has,  by 
degrees,  been  enricjied  and  strengthened-*  This 
prescription  I  had  my  share  (a  very  full  share)  in 
bringing  to  its  perfection.^ ,  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford will  stand  as  long  as  prescriptive  lavv  en- 
dures.; as  long  as  ^he  great  stabl'e  laws  of  prop- 
erty, common  to  us  with  all  civilized  nations, 
are  kept  in  their  integrity,  and  without  the  small- 
est intermixture  of  laws,  maxims,  principles,  or 
precedents  of  the  grand  revolution.  They  are 
secure  against  all  changes  but  onfe.  '  The  whole 
revolutionary  System,  institutes,  digest,  code, 
novels,  text,  glossy  comment,  are  not  oiily ,'  not 
the  saHiCj  but  they  are  the  very  reverse,  and  the 
reverse,  fundamentally,  of  all  the  laws  on  which 
civil  life  has  hitherto  been  upheld  in  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world.  The  learned  professors 
of  the  rights  of  man  regarded  prescription,  not 
as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up  against  all 
possession — but  they  look  on  prescription  as  it- 
self a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor; 
They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no 
more  than  a  long-continued,  and  therefore  an  ag- 
gravated injustice. 

Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion;  and 
sjloh  their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  out- 
race,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of 
our  church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of 


.*  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord,  which  was  called  forth  by  an  insulting:  attack 
from  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  when  Mr.  Biirke  reoeiv- 
ed  his  pension. 

'  Sir  Gebrge  Savile's  Act,  called  the  Nullum  Tern, 
pus  Act. 
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holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence, 
defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  tem- 
ple,' shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the 
British  Sion — as  long  as  the  British  monarchy, 
not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of 
the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of  .Windsor, 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with 
the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers, 
as  long  afrthis  awful  structure  shall  oversee  and 
guard  the  subjected  land — so  long  the  mounds 
and  dikes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedfard  le\iQl  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  pick-axes  of  all  the  lev- 
elers  of  Franpe.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord 
the  King,  and, his  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and 
commons  of  this  realms — the  triple  oord,  which 
no  man  can  break ;  tjie  solemn,  sworn,  constitu- 
tional'frank-pledge  of  this  natici^j.the  firm  guar- 
antees of  each  other's  being  and  each  other's 
rights ;  the  joint  and  several  securities,  each  in 
its  place  and  order,  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  arid  of  dignity.  As  long  as 
these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
safe ;  and  we  are  all  safe  together — the  high 
from  the  \)lights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of 
rapacity ;  the  low  from  the  iron,  hand  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt.  Amen ! 
and  so  be  it,  and  so  it  will  be, 
Dum  domas  MnesB  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet;  imperiamq;ae  pater  Romanus  habebit.* 


Ma.  BuEKE  ON  iif-E  Death  of  his  Son. 

,  Had  it  pleaded  God  to  continue  to  me  the 
hopes  of  succession,  I  should  have  be^n,  accord- 
ing to  ray  mediocrity^  and  the  inediocrity  of  the 
age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family;  I 
shfiuld  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in 
which  personal,  merit  can  be  viewedv'n  seience, 
in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor,  in  gen- 
erosity, in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment, 
and  every  liberal  acoomplishment,  would  not 
have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted 
all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  provision 
which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to'nie.  He 
would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not 
have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any 
stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in 
any  ancestry.  He  had  in  hiniself  a  salient,  liv- 
ing >pring  of  generous  and  manly  action.  Ev- 
ery day  he  lived  hewoiildhave  repurchased  the 
bounty  of  the  Crovyn,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten 
times  more  he  bad  received.  He  was  made  a 
public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever 
but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this 
exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  sujiplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able 


to  resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not 
at  ill  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  man- 
ner, and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness 
might  suggest)  a  fer  better.  The  storm  has 
gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old 
oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered 
about  me,  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I 
am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  un- 
f^ignedly  recognize  the  divinB  jijstioe,  and  in 
some  degree  submit  to  it. 


'  Tem^um  in  modum  arcis,    Tacitus  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerqsalem. 
*  While  on  the  CapitoFs  unshaken  rock, 
The  ^nean  race  shall  dwell,  and  Father  Jove 
Rule  o'er  the  Empire. 

Virgil's  ^nddi  book  ix.,  line  448. 


CHAEAOtER   OF    SiK  ^  JoSHUA    REYNOLDS.    , 

Last  night  (February  23,  1792),  in  the  sixty. 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  died,  at  his  house  in  Lei- 
cester Fields,  Sir.JoshuaReynolds.    '' 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild 
and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  least  mixture 
of  any  things  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to 
the  placid  and  even  tenor  of,  his  whole  life.  He 
had  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady  a  distinct 
view  of  his  dissolution,  which  he  conteraplated 
with  that  entire  composure,  that  nothing  but  the 
innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  aminaffected  submission  to  the  will  of  Prov- 
idence, could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had 
every  consolation  from  family  tenderness,  which 
his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added 
the  praise  of  the  elpgant  arts  to  the  other  glories 
of  his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in 
happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  J^armo- 
ny  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  most  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he 
went  beyond  them ;  for  he  boramnnicated  to 
that  description  of  the  art,  in  which  English  art- 
ists are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,'a  fancy, 
and  a  dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches, 
which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  supe- 
rior manner  did  not  always  preserve  when  they 
delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  re- 
mind the  spectator  of  the  invention  of  history 
and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  por- 
traitsj  he  appeared  not  to-be  raised  upon  that 
platform,  but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher 
sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
his  lessons  seem  to  be  derived  from  his  paintings'^ 

He  possessed  the  theory  as  perieetly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he 
was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame, 
admired  by  the  expert  in  art  and  py  the  learned 
in  science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by 
sovereign  powers,  and  oelebijated  by  distinguish- 
ed poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  can- 
dor never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or  prov- 
ocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arrogance 
or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing 
eye,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — -powerful  from  na- 
ture, and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his 
social  virtues  in  all  ihe  relations  and  all  the  hab- 
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itudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  center  of  a  very 
great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  so- 
cieties, which  vfill  be  dissipated  by  his, death. 
•He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jeal- 

DETACHED    SENTIM 

Never  was  there  a  jar  or  discord  between  gen- 
uine sentiment  and  sound  policy. .  Never,  no, 
never,  did  nature  say  one  thing  and  wisdom  say 
another. 

The  meditations  of  the  closet  have  infected 
senates  with  a  subtle  frenzy,  and  inflamed  arm- 
ies with  the  brands  of  the  furies. 

We  are  alarmed  into  reflection ;  our  minds 
are  purified  by  terror  and  pity;  our  weak;  un- 
thinking pride  is  humbled  under  the  dispensa- 
tions of  a  mysterious  wisdom. 

The  road  to  eminence  and  power,  from  obscure 
condition,  ought  not  to  be  made  too  easy,  nor  a 
thing  too  much  of  course.  The  temple  of  honor 
ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be 
opened  through  virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
virtue  is  never  tried  but  by  some  difficulty  and 
some  struggle. 

Public  virtue,  being  o£  a  nature  magnificent 
and  splendid,  instituted  for  great  things,  and  con- 
versant about  great  concerns,  requires  abundant, 
scope  and  room,  and  can  not  spread  and  grow 
under  confinement,  and  in  circumstances  strait- 
ened, narrow,  and  sordid. 

All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power 
oiight  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with 
Em  idea  that  they  act  in  trust,  and  that  they  are 
to  account  for  their  condv^ct  in  that  trust  to  the 
one  great  master,  author,  and  founder  of  society. 

They  who  administer  in  the  government  of 
men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of  God 
himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of 
their  function  and  destinaition.  Their  hope  should 
be  full  of  immortality.      - 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  that  I  attempt 
to  separate  policy  froni  justice.  Justice  is  itself 
the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  societp,  and  any 
eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  poli- 
cy at  all.  ^ 

In  all  mutations  (if  mutations  must  be),  the 
(Siroumstance  which  will  serve  most  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  their  rnisohief,  and  to  promote  what  good 
may  be  in  them,  is,  that  they  should  find  us  with 
our  minds  tenacious  of  justice,  and  tender  of 
property.  > 

A  man,  full  of  warm,  speculative  benevolence, 
may  wish  society  otherwise  cqnstituted  than  he 
finds  it ;  but  a  good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician, 
always  considers  how  he  shall  make  the  most  of 


'  A  few  of  these  sentences  have  been  very  slight- 
ly modified  or  abridged,  in  order  to  give  tbem  the 
character  of  distinct  propositions,  but  in  bo  way  af- 
fecting ibe  sense. 


ousy,  too  muiSh  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmi- 
ty.    The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt 
with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 
Hail  and  FAHEWfiLi ! 

ENTS  AND  MAXIMS.' 
the  existing  materials  of  his  country..  A  dispo- 
sition to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken 
together,  would  be  ray  standard  of  a  statesman. 
Every  thing  else  is  vulgar  in  the  conception, 
perilous  in  the  execution. 

It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a  method,  in 
which  time  is  among  the  assistants,  that  its- op- 
eration is  slow,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  ira- 
pereeptible.,  |, 

It  can  not  be  top  often  repeated,  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into 
the  currency  of  a  proverb,  to  innovate  is  not  to 
reform. 

It  is  the  degenerate  fondness  for  taking  short 
cuts,  and  little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  created  governments 
with  arbitrary  powers.  .     , 

Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more  in  half 
an  hour,  than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  fore- 
sight can  build  up  in  a  hundred  years. 

I  shall  always  ieonsider,tbaJi  liberty  as  very 
equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which  has  not  wis- 
dom and  justice  for  her  companions,  and  does 
not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty  in  he^r  train. 

What  is  liberty  without  wisddm  and  without 
virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ; 
for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madnessj  witUoj.it  tuition 
or  restraint.  ,  -<        ', 

The  strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to  pre- 
serve possession  of  what  he  has  found  to  belpng 
to  him  and  to  distiiignish  him,  is  one  of  thfe  secu- 
rities against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  naturfe-  It  operates  as  an  instinct' to  se- 
cure property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a 
settled  state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this? 
Nobility  i*  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order. 
It  is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society. 

It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  envious  disposition, 
without  faste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or 
representation  of  virtue;  that  sees  With  joy  tlje 
unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long  flourished  in 
Splendor  and  in  honor. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate 
and  their  fortunes,  are  things  particularly  suited 
to  a  man  who  has  long  views ;  who  meditates 
designs  that  require  time  in  fashioning,  and  which 
propose  duration  when  they  are  accomplished. 

None  can  aspire  to  act  greatly,  hut  those  who 
are  of  force  greatly  to  suffer. 

Strong  instances  of  self-denial  operate  power- 
fully on  our  tninds;  and  a  man  who  has  no  wants 
has  obtained  great  freedom  and  firmness,  and 
even  dignity. 
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Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by 
the  supreme  ordinance  of~  a  parental  guardian 
and  legislator,  who  knovrs  us  better  than  vpe 
know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too. 
Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit." 

He  that  vprestles  with  us  strengthens  our, 
nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  ■- , 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  great  masters  in 
all  the  arts  to  confront  and  to  overcome ;  and 
when  they  have  overcome  the  first  dMSsulty,  to 
turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  new  conquests  over 
new  difficulties. 

Hypocrisy  delights  in  the  most  sublime  specu- 
lations ;  for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond  spec- 
ulation, it  costs  nothing  tp  have  it  magnificent. 

Men  who  are  too  muoh  confined  to  profes- 
sional arid  faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  invet- 
erate in  the  recurrent  employment  of  that  nar- 
row circle,  are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for 
whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
on  experience  in  mixed  afiairs,  on  a  comprehen- 
sive, connected  view  of  the  various  oomplicated 
external  and  internal  interests  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  that  multifarious  thing  called  a 
state/     ,   ■  ,  '  - 

Turbulent,  disooiitente J  pien  of  quality,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  puffed  up  with  personal 
pride  and  arrogance,  'generally  .despise  their  own 
order.  -       " 

The  great  must  submit  to  the  ddminion  of 
prudence  and  of  virtue,  or  nonei-will  long  submit 
to  the  dorainioh  of  the  great.  , 

Living  law,  full  of  reason,  and  of  equity  and 
justice  (as  it  is,  or  it  should  not  exist),  ougljit  to' 
be  severe  and  awful  too ;  or  the  words  of  men- 
ace, whether-  wrjtten  on  the  parchment  roll  of 
England,  or  cut  into  the  brazen  tablet  of  Rome, 
will  excite  uothing  but  contempt. 

Men  and  states,  to  be  secure,  must  be  respect- 
ed. Power,  and  eminence,  and  consideration, 
are  things  not  to  be  begged.  '•  They  must  be 
commanded ;  and  those  *ho  supplicate  for  mercy 
from  othersj'can  never  hope  for  justice  through 
themselves. 

The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but 
to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for 
our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for  oui^ 
country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity;  the 
rest -is  crime. 

In  a  conflict  between  nations,  that  state  which 
is  resolved  to  hstzard  its  existence  rather  than  to 
abandon  its  objects,  must  have  an  infinite  advant- 
age over  that  which  is  resolved  to  yield  rather 
than  to  carry  its  resistance  beyond  n.  certain 
point. 


'      The  Father  of  our  race  himself  deoreies 
Tltai  culture  shall  be  hard.  '  '' ■ 

Virgil's  G'eorgies,  i.,  121. 
'.Sqe,  also,  dn  this  sabject,  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
George_  Grenville's  character,  "pe-ge  251. 


It  is  often  impossible,  in  political  inquiries,  to 
find  any  proportion  between  the  apparent  force 
of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  Some  states,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  seemed  plunged  in  unfathoma^ 
ble  abysses  of  disgrace  and  disaster,  have  sudden- 
ly emerged;;  they  have  Begun  a  new  course  and 
opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in  the  depths 
of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  the 
country,  have  laid  the  ibundations  of  a  towering 
and  durahle  greatness. 

There  is  a  courageous  wisdom  r  there  is  also  a 
false,  reptile  prudence,  the  result,  not  of  caution, 
but  of  fear.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  dazzled  and 
vanquished.  An  abject  distrust.of  ourselves,  an 
exti'avagant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  present  Us 
with  no  hope  but  in  a  compromise  with  his  pride, 
by  a,  submission  to  his  will. 

Parsimony  is  not  economy.  Expense,  and 
greit  expense,  may  be  an  ^sseriti^l  part  in  true 
economy,  which  is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsimony 
requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers 
of  combination,  no  comparison,  no  judgment.  -^ 
Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an  ihstinct  of  the 
noblest  kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in 
perfection.  Theother  efaonomy  has  larger  views. 
It  demands  -a  discritnihalting  judgment,  and  a 
firm,  sagacious  mind. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient! and  laborioHS  slave 
of  virtue '  arid  of  public  hoijor,  then  wealth  is  in 
its  place,  and  has  its  use.  If  we  command  our 
wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free ;  if  our  wealth 
commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed. 

No  sound  ought  to  Ije  heard  in  the  ohureh  but 
the  healjng  voice  of  Christian  charity.  Those 
who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave 
and'  of  the  character  they  assume.  They  have 
nothing  of  politics  Init  the  passions  they  excite. 
Surely  the  church  b  a  place  where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  of-mankind. 

Stteady,  independent  minds,  when  they  have  an 
object  of  so  serious  a  concern  to  mankind  as  gov- 
ernment tinder  their  contemplation,  will  disdain 
to  assume  the  part  of  satirists  and  declaimers. 

Those  persons  who  creep  into  the  hearts  of 
most  pfeople,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions 
of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from  pare 
and  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  quali- 
ties or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  soft  green 
of  the  soul  on  which  we  rest  our  eyes  that  are 
fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects. 

When  pleasure  is  over,  we  relapse  into  indif- 
ference, or,  rather,  we  fallinto  a  soft  tranquillity, 
which  is  tinged  with  the  agreeable'  color  of  the  for- 
mer sensation.  ' 

Nothing  tehds  so  jnuch  to  the  corruption  of  sci- 
ence as  to  suffer  it  to  stagnate  :  these  waters  must 
be  troubled  before  thily  can  exert-tlieir  virtue). 
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It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  humanity  by 
leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with  sonje  loss 
to  the  olyeot,  than  to  attempt  to  make  men  mere 
machines  and  instruments  of  a  political  benevo- 
lence. The  world,  on  the  whole,  will  gaiji  by 
a  Jiberty  without  which  virtue  can  not  exist. 

The  dignity  of  every  0(fcupatibn  wholly  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  virtue 
that  may  be  exerted  in  it 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  any  pro- 
fession is  held  becomes  the  standard  of  the  esti^ 
mation  in  which  the  professors  hold  themselves. 

^It  is  generally  in  the  season  of  prosperity 
that  men  discover  their  real  temper,  principles, 
and  designs. 

Nothing  but  the  possession  of  some  power 
can,  with  any  certainty,  discover  what  at  the  bof- 
tond  is  the  true  character  of  any  man. 

All  men  that  are  ruined,  are  ruined  on  the 
side  of  their  natural  propensities. 

Good  men  do  not  suspect  that  their  destruc- 
tion is  attempted  through  their  virtues. 

True  humility  is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm 
foundation  of  all  real  virtue. 

While  shame  keeps  its  vpatch,  virtue  is  not 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  heart,  nor  will  mod- 
eration be  utterly  exiled  from  the  minds  of  ty- 
rants. J  ' 

The  punishment  of  real  tjrrants  is  a  noble  and 
awful  act  of  justice ;  and  it  has  with  truth  been 
said  to  be  consolatory  to  the  humap  mind. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contempti- 
ble as  its  force  is  dreadful. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe  corrector  of 
folly. 

The  love  of  lucre,  though  sometimes  carried 
to  a  ridiculous,  sometimes  to  a  vicious  excess,  is 
the  grand  cause  of  prosperity  to  all  states. 

Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things.- 


■^hoever  uses  instruments,  in  finding  help.s, 
finds  also  impediments. 

It  is  ordained,  in  the  eternal  constitution  of 
things,  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  can  not 
be  free.     Their  passiona-forgp  their  fetters. 

Some  person's,  by  hating  vices  too  much,  come 
to  love  men  too  iittle. 

There  are  some  follies  which  baffle  argument, 
which  go  beyond  ridictile,  and  which  excite  no 
feel,irig;in  us  but  disgust. 

Men  ace  as  much  blinded  by  the  extremes  of 
misery  as  by  the.  extreme?  of.  prosperity.  Des- 
perate situations  produce  desperate  councils  and 
despefate  measures. 

They  who'alway's  labor  can  have  no  true 
judgment.  They  never  give  themselves  time 
to  cool.  They  can  never  plan  the  future  by  the 
past. 

Men  who  have  an  interest  to  pursue  are  ex- 
tremely sagacious  in  discovering  the  true  seat 
of  power. 

In  all  bodies,  those  who  will  lead  mu^t  also, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  follow. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  men  in  large  towns 
are  sociable ;  they  are  always  in  garrison ;  and 
they  come  embodied  and  half  disciplined  into 
the. hands  of  those  who  mean  to  form  them  for 
civil  or  military  action. 

The  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  derived  from  fcar^ 
will  never  make  a  nation  glorious.  > 

'  The  vice  of  the  ancient  demboraoi^s,  and  one 
cause  of  their  ruin,  was,  that  they  ruled  by  occa- 
sional decrees  (p^ephismata),  which  broke  in 
upon  the  tepor  and  consistency  of  tlie  laws. 

Those  who  execute  public  pecwoiary  trusts, 
ovight,  of  all  men,  to,  be  the  most  strictly  held  to 
their  duty. 

Nothing  turns  out  to, be  so  oppressive  and  un-  I 
just  as  a  feeble  government.  ^ 


HENRY  GEATTAN: 

HtNEY  Gra,ttan  was  bom.  at  Dublin  on  tbe  third  day  of  July,  1746.  His  father 
wAs  an  eminent  barrister,  and  acted  for  many  years  as  recorder  of  that  city,  which 
he  also  represented  for  a  time  in  the  Parliarfient  of  Ireland.  '  . 

In  the  year  1763,  young  Grattan.  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wTiefre  he  was 
distinguished  |for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  impetubsity  of  his  feelings. 
Having  graduated  in  l767,  with  an  honorable  reputation,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  mind,  however,  was  at  first  too  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  literary  pursuits  to  allow  of  Iiis  devoting  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  Politics  next  engaged  his  attention.  The  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham 
drew  him  as  an  eager  hstenprto  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  acted  with  such  fas- 
cination upoti  his  mind  as  sefemed  completely  to  form  his  destiny.  Everything  was 
forgotten  in  the  one  great  object  of  cultivating  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker.  To 
emulate  and  express,  though  in  the  peculi^  forms  of  his  own  genius,  thelofty  concep- 
tions'of  the  great  lijiglish  orator,  was  irpm  this  time  the  object  of  his  continual  study 
and  most  fervent  aspiration^.       , 

In  1772  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar^  and  in  1775 
he  became  a  rhember  of  *the  Irish  Parliament,  under  the  aUspices  of  Lord  'Charlemont. 
He,  qf  course,  joined  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  and  united  at  once  with  Mr.  Flood  and 
the  leading  patriots  of  the  day,  in  their  endeavors  to  extort  from  the  English  minister 
the  grant  of  ftee  trade  for  Irel9.nd.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  fa- 
vored their  design.  The  corps  of  Irish  Volunteers  had  sprung  ixito  existence  upon 
the  alarm  of  invasion  from  France,  and  was  marshaled  throughout  the  country,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  fifty  thousand,  for  the  defense  of  the  island.;  With  a  semblance 
of  some  con^ectioij  with  the  governipent,  it  was  really  an  army  unauthorized  by  the 
laws,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  choosing.  Such  a  force  could  obvi- 
ously be  turned,  at  any  moment,  against  the  English  ;  and,  seizing  on  the  advantage 
thus  gained,  Mr.  Grattan',  in  1779,  made  a  motion,  which"  was  afterward  changed 
into  a  direct  resolution,  that '"  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  the  country  firom 
ruin."  It  was  passed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great  body  of  the  House  ;  and  the 
nation,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  echoed  the  resolution  as  the  watch-word  of  their 
liberties.  '  Lord  North  and  his  government  were  at  once  terrified  into  submission. 
They  had  tampered  with  tbe  subject,  exciting  hopes  and  expectations  only  to  disap- 
point them,  until  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  about  to  be  added  to  a  rebellion  in 
America.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us 
all;  It  broke  in-,  not  through  well-contrived  and  well-disposed  windows,  but  through 
flaws  and  breaches — through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin."  Every  thing  they 
asked  was  freely  granted ;  and  Ireland,  as  the  English  minister  imagined,  was  pro- 
pitiated. ,  '  ' 

Bu):  Mr.  Grattan  had  already  fixed  his  eye  on  a  higher  objects — the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament.  By  an  act  of.  the  sixth  year  of  George  the  First, 
it  was  declared' that  Ireland  was  a  subordinate  and  dependent  Icingdom  ;  that  the 
Kingsi  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England  had  po-w;etr  to  make  lavvs  to  bind  Ireland ; 
that  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  nO  jurisdiction,  andthat  all  proceedings  before  that 
court  were  void. ,   This  arbitrary  act  Mr.  Grattan  now  determined  to  set  aside.     U^ 
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availed  himself  of  tl;ie  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  nation,  and,  reminding  them 
that  the  concessions  just  made  might  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  if  England  contin- 
ued to  bind  Ireland  by  her  enactments,  he  urged  them  to  a  Declaration  of  Right, 
denying  the  claim  of  the  British  ParUament  to  make  laws  foi'  Ireland'.  His  friends 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  bringing  the  subject  before  the.  Irish  Parliament ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  with  Ijira ,  and  on  the  I9th  of  Ajril,  1780,  he  made 
his  memorable  motion  for  a  Declaration  of  Irish  Eight.  His  speech  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  the  first  in  this  selection,.  "  was  the  most  splendid  piece  ,of  eloquence  that 
had  ever  been  heard  in  Ireland."  ^s  a  specimen  of  condensed  and  fervent  argu- 
mentation, it  indicates  a  high  order  of  talent ;  while  in  brilliancy  of  style,  pungency 
of  application,  and  iinpassioned  vehemence  of  spirit,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  sur- 
passed. The  concluaon,  especially,  is  one  of  the'most  magnificent  passages  in  our 
eloquence.  ■.■  ' 

Mr.  Grattan's  niotion  did  not  then  pass,  but  he  was  hailed  throughout  Ireland  as 
the  destined  deliverer  of  his  country.  No  Irishman  had  ever  enjoyed  such  unbounded 
popularity.  He  animated  his  countrymen  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  ;  he  in- 
spired them  with  his  own  imaginative  and  romantic  spirit,  and  awakened  among 
them  a  feeling  of  nationality  such-  as  had  never  Ijefore  existed.  He  taught  them  to 
cherish  Irish  affections,  Irish  manners,  Irish  art,  Irish  literature  ;  and  endeavored, 
in  short,  to  make  them  a  distinct  people  from  the  English,  in  every  respect  but  one, 
that  of  being  governed  by  the  same  sovereign.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  enthusiastic- spirit  of  that  ardent  and  impulsive  race  ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  plan  should  succeed,  he  certainly  stamped  his  own  character, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,ion  the  mind  of  the  nation;  That  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence, 
especially,  which  prevails  among  hjs  countrymen,  though  springing,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  national  temperament,  was  rendered  doubly  popular  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  presents  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the 
highly-colored  and  impassioned  .style  of  speaking  in  which  the  Irish  delight,  with 
but  few  of  its  faults,  or,  rather,  for  thje  most  paijt,  with  faults  in  the  Opposite  direction. 
With  this  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  Mr.  GrEittan  spent  nearly  two 
years  in  preparing  for  fhe  nejft  decisive  step.  The  Volttttteers  held  their  fa,mons  meet- 
ing at  Dungannon  in  February,  1782,  and  passed  unanitnously  a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Grattan,  that  "  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutionaljj^ 
illegal,  and  a  grievance."  This  resolution  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  War  in  case 
the  act  of  Parliament  complained  of,  was  not  repealed.  It  was  adopted,  througliout 
the  country,  not  merely  by  shouting  thousands  at  mass  meetings,  but  by  armed  reg- 
iments of  citizens  arid  owners  .of  the  soil,  a,nd  by  grand  juries  at  judicial  assizes. 
The  adiiiinistratibn-of  Lord  North  was  now  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  avowed  friends 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Fox,  took  his  place  in  March, 
1782  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  determined  at  once  to  try  the  sincerity  of  their  feelings.  He 
therefore,  gave  notice  that,  on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  April,  he  should  repeat  his 
motion,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  for  a  Declaration  of  Irish  Right.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  for  the  new  Whig  adrriinistratioirf  To  concede-  at  such  a  time,  when 
the  Irish  stood  with  arms  in  their  hands,  was  to  lay  England  at  their  feet.  Mr. 
Fox,  therefore,  seconded  by  Burke-,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Colonel  Barre,  and 
other  distinguished  Irishmen,  pleaded  for  delay,  i  Lord  Charlemont  brought  the 
message  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  confined, by  a  severe  illness,  and 
received  for  reply,  "  No.  time  !  No  time  !  The  Iris^l  leaders  are  pledged  to  the 
people  ;  they  can  pot  postpone  the  question  ;  it  is  public  property."  "yv)ien  the  day 
arrived,  Mr.  Grattan,  to  tie  surprise  of  all  who  kij.ew  his  debilitated  .state,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  and  deliverecj  a  speech,  the  sfecond  one  in  these  extracts. 
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which  won  universal  admiration  for  its  boldness,  sublimity,. and  compass -of  thought. 
Lord- Gharlemont  remarked  afterward,  in  speaking  of  this  effort,  and  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
weakness  of  health  when  he  came  forward,  that  "if  ever  spirit  could  be  said  to  act 
independent  of  body,  it  was  on' that  occasion."  It  was  in  vain  for  the  friends  of  the 
minister  to  resist.  The  resolutions  were  carrieid  almost  by  aoclamaltipn.  <;  Mk.Fox, 
when  he  heard  the  result, 4ecidedin3taritly< to  yield;  declaring  that  he  Would  rather, 
see,  Ireland  wholly,  separated  from  the  crown  d/  England  than  held  in  subjection  by 
force.  He,  therefore,  Bpon-  after  brought  an  a  bill  for  repealing  the-  act  of  the  sixth 
of  George  First.'  ■  ,.'",  ■■  ,,,  ,,        ,    '    '■      _ 

;  As  a,n  expresfeion  of  thejr  gratitude  for -these  services,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
voted  the  sum  of  £160,000'  to  purchase  Mr.  Grattan  an  estate.  ,HiS:feeIings  led 
him,  at  first,  to  decline  the  grant ;  but,  as  his  patrimony  was  inadequate  to  bis  sup- 
port in  the  new  position  he  ^occupiedj  he  Was  induced,  by  the  interposition^  of -his 
friends,  to  accept  one  AaZ/".  the  amount. 

Mr.  Flpod  had  been  greatly  chagrined  at, the,  ascendency  gained  1?y  Mr.  Grattan, 
and,  he  now  endeavored  to  depreciate  his  efforts  by  contending  that  the  "  simple  re- 
peal", of  the  act  of  the,  sixtht  of  George,  Firsts  W^as, of  no  real  avail;  fhat  the  English 
Parliament  must  pass,  a  distinct  act,  renouncing  all,  claim  to  make  law  for  Irejajid,. 
Every  one  now  sees  that  -the  pretense  was  a  ridiculous  one ;  but  he  succeeded  jn 
cojifusjng  and  agitating  the -imind^  of  the  people  on  this  point,,  until,  he  robbed  Mr. 
Grattan,  to  a  considerable  ejctient,  of  the  honor  of  his  victory.  He  came  out,  at  last, 
into  open  -hostility,  stigmatizing  him  as  "  a,  mendiqantppaXrmi,  ^subsisting  on  the  public 
accounts^-who,  bt^ght  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  had  sold  his  country  for 
prpmpt-paymerit,"<  ,  Mr^  Grattan  instantly  replied  in  a  withering  piece, of  invective, 
-  to  be  found  below,  depicting  the  character  and  political  lif^  of  his  opponent,  and 
ingeniously  darkening  every  shade  that  re^sted  on' his.  reputation.  ., 

As  most  of  the  extracts,  in  this  .selection  are  taken  from  the  early  speeches  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  it  lyill  be  unnecessary  any  farther  to-  trace  his,  history.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  althpugh  he  Ipst  hiS'  popularity  at.  times,  througli  the  influence  of  circumstances 
or  the  arts  of  Ws  enemies,  he  devoted  liimgelf  tbrpnghout  life  to  the  defense  of  his 
country's  interests.  He  was  vehemently  opposed  to.  the  union  with.  England, ;  but 
his  countrymen  yere  so  m,uch  divided  that,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  prevent  it. 
At  a  later  period  {l8t)5),  he  became  a  mepiber  pf  the  Parliament  pf  Gi*at:Britain, 
where  he  uniformly  majntaiiie(i  thpse  principles  of  toleration  atid  popular  government 
which  hp  had  supported  in  Ireland-  He  was  an  ardent  champion, of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, andniay  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  tjause.  He  had  undertaken,  in  1820, 
to  present  the  Catholic' Petition,  and  supjoyt  it  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
jcemonstrances  of  his-  medical  attendants,  who  declared  it ,  wjould  be ,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  "I  should  be  happyj"  said  he,  ."tp  die  in  the  dispharge  of  my  duty." 
Exhausted  by  the  journey,  be  did  die, -almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, May  14tli,  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  -was  buried,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  nation,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ,  Hjs  ebara.cter  was  irreproachable ;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  re,mafked,,  in  speaking  of  his  death  in '  the  House  of  Commons, 
"He  was  as  eminent  in  liis  observance  of  all  the  dutie^  pf  private  life,  as  he  was 
heroic  in  the  discharge  of  his.  public  ones."  "  I  never  knew  a  man,"  said  Wilberforce, 
"whose  patriotism  and  love  for  his  country  seemed  so,  completely 'to  extinguish  all 
private  interests,  arid  to  induce  him  to  look  invariably, and, exclusively  to  the  public 
good."        ''.,,,.'  ■    ,  '  "'':'/. 

The  personal  appearance  and  deli-very"  of  Mr.  Grattaii  are  brought  vividly  before 
us  in  one  of  the  lively  sketches  pf  Charles  PhilHps.  "  Hewa^  short  in  stature,  and 
unprepossessing  in  appearance.  His  arms  were  disproportionately  long.  His  walk 
was  a  stride.    ,With  a  person  swinging. like  a  pendulum,  and  an  abstracted  air,  hg 
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seemed  always  in  thought,  and  each  thought  provoked  an  attendant  gesticulation. 
How  strange  it  is,  that  a  mind  so  replete  yith  grace,  and  symmetry,  and  power,  and 
splendor,  should  have  been  allotted  such  a  dwelling  for  its  residence  !  Yet  so  it  was ; 
and  so,  also,  was  it  one  of  his  highest  attributes  that  his  genius,  by  its  '  excessive  light,' 
blinded  his  hearers  to  his  physical  imperfections.  It  was  the  victory  of  mind  over 
matter."  "  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  great  speaker's  way  was  the  first  five  minutes. 
During  his  exordium  laughter  was  imminent.  He  bent  his  body  almost  to  the  ground, 
swung  his  arms  over  his  head,  up,  and  down,  and  around  him,  and  add^d  to  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating  tone  and  drawling  emphasis.  Still,  there  was 
an  earnestness  about  him  that  at  first  besought,  and,  as  he  warmed,  enforced,  nay, 
commanded  attention." 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Grattan  afford  unequivocal  poof,  not  only  of  £  powerful 
intellect,  but  of  high  and  original  genius.  There  was  nothing  commonplace  in  his 
thoughts,  his  images,  or  his  sentiments.  Every  thing  came  fresh  from  his  mind, 
with  the  vividness  of  a  new  creation.  His  most  striking  characteristic  was,  con- 
densation and  rapidity  of  thought.  "  Semper  instans  sibi,"  pressing  continually 
upon  himself,  he  never  dwelt  upon  an  idea,  however  important ;  he  rarely  presented 
it  under  more  than  one  aspect ;  he  hardly  ever  stopped  to  fiU  out  the  intermediate 
steps  of  his  argument.  His  forte  was  reasoning,  but  it  was  "  logic  on  fire  ;"  and  he 
seemed  ever  to  delight  in  flashing  his  ideas  on  the  mind  with  a  sudden,  startling 
abruptness.  Hence,  a  distinguished  writer  has  spoken  of  his  eloquence  as  a  "  com- 
bination oi  cloud,  whirlwind,  axiA.  flame" — a  striking  representation  of  the  occasional 
obscurity  and  the  rapid  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  style.  But  his  incessant  effort  to 
be  strong  made  him  sometimes  unnatural.  He  seems  to  be  continually  straining 
after  effect.  He  wanted  that  calnmess  and  self-possession  which  mark  the  highest 
order  of  minds,  and  show  their  consciousness  of  great  strength.  When  he  had  mas- 
tered his  subject,  his  subject  mastered  him.  His  great  efforts  have  too  much  the 
air  of  harangues.  They  sound  rtiore  like  the  battle  speeches  of  Tacitus  than  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes.  *• 

His  style  was  elaborated  with  great  care.  It  abounds  in  metaphors,  which  are 
always  striking,  and  often  grand.  It  is  full  of  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  turns, 
which  give  it  uncommon  point  and  brilliancy,  but  have  too  often  an  appearance  of 
labor  and  affectation.  His  language  is  select.  His  periods  are  easy  and  fluent — 
miade  up  of  short  clauses,  vidth  but  few  or  brief  qualifications,  all  uniting  in  the  expres- 
sion of  some  one  leading  thought.  His  rhythmus  is  often  uncommonly  fine.  In  the 
peroration  of  his  great  speech  of  April  19th,  1780,  we  have  one  of  the  best  specimens 
in  our  language  of  that  admirable  adaptation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  which  distin- 
guished the  ancient  orators. 

Though  Mr.  Grattan  is  not  a  safe  model  in  every  respect,  there  are  certain  pur- 
poses for  which  his  speeches  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage?  Nothing  can 
be  better  suited  to  break  up  a  dull  monotony  of  style — to  give  raciness  and  point — 
to  teach  a  young  speaker  the  value  of  that  terse  and  expressive  language  which  is, 
to  the  orator  especially,  the  finest  instrument  of  thought. 

Bb      ■ 


SPEECH 

OP  MR.  GRATTANJN  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  MOVING  A  DECLARATION  OF  IRISH 
RIGHT,  DELIVERED  APRIL  19,  1780. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Ireland  had  been  treated  by  the  English,  for  three  centuries,  like  a  eonqnered  nation,  A  Parliament 
had  indeed  been  granted  her,  bat  a  well-known  statute,  called  Poynings'  Act,  had  so  abridged  the  rights 
of  that  Parliament,  as  to  render  it  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  English  Crown.  By  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  which  was  passed  in  1494,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  Edward  Foyhings,  then  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  no  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  could  be  held  without  a  license  previously  obtained  from  the 
King  of  England  in  council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  -Deputy  and  his  council  in  Ireland.  Thi^s,  the 
English  government  had  power  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  from  ever  assembling,  except  for  pur- 
poses which  the  King  saw  reason  to  approve.  At  a  later  period,  there  was  indeed  n,  relaxation  of  the 
GCverity  of  this  act,  but  the  restraints  still  imposed  were  borne  reluctantly  by  the  Irish,  and  gave  rise  at 
times  to  violent  struggles.  Under  such  an  administration,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
Ireland  were  wholly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  English ;  the  exportation  of  woolen  goods,  and  of  most 
other  articles  of  English  manufacture,  and  also  the  direct  import  of  foreign  articles,  being  denied  the 
Irish.  These  restrictions  had  been  removed  in  part,  as  already  stated,  on  the  ground  of  "expediency," 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Farliamenti  passed  December  13, 1779,  under  the  terror  of  the  Irish  Volunteers ; 
and  Mr.  Grattan,  with  the  same  instrument  of  compulsion  in  his  hands,  now  moved  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  a  Declaration  of  Right,  which  should  deny  the  authority  of  England  tO  make  laws  for  Ireland— an  au- 
thority asserted  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  I. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


I  have  entreated  an  attendance  on  this  day, 
that  you  might,  in  the  most  public  manner,  deny 
the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  make  law 
for  Ireland,  aijd  with  one  voice  lift  up  your  hands 
against  it. 

If  I  had  liVed  when  the  ninth  of  William  took 
Duty  of  rcBist-  away  the  -woolen  manufacture,  or 
SlmLT"'  ■"'hen  the  sixth  of  George  the  First 
pssaibie.  {ook  away  yojir  Constitution,  I  should 

have  made  a  covenant  with  my  owh  conscience, 
to  seize  the  first  reasonable  moment  of  rescuing 
my  country  from  the  ignominy  of  such  acts  of 
power ;  or,  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  have  admin- 
istered to  him  an  oath  that  he  would  consider 
himself  as  a  person  separate  and  set  apart  for 
the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  am  I  now  come  to 
move  a  Declaration  of  Right,  the  first  qioment 
occurring  in  my  -time,-  in  which  such  a  declara- 
tion could  be  made  with  any  chance  of  success, 
and  without  an  aggravation  of  oppression. 

Sir,  it  must  appear  to  every  person  that,  not,- 
Th6  comraer-  Withstanding  the  import  of  sugar,  and 
SlSnrno"at-  export  of  woolens,"  the  people  of  this 
infactorji.  country  are  not  satisfied ;  sotfiething 
remains — the  greater  work  is  behind — ^the  pub- 
lic heart  is  not  well  at  ease.  To  promulgate  our 
satisfaction,  to  stop  the  throats  of  millions  with 
the  votes  of  Parliament,  to  preach  homilies  to  the" 
Volunteers,  to  utter  invectives  agaitist  the  peo- 
ple under  the  pretense  of  afiectionate  advice,  is 
an  attempt,  vyeak,  suspicious  and  inflammatory. 


^  These  were  a  part  of  the  concession  made  by 
Lord  North. 


You  can  not  dictate  to  those  whose  sense  you 
are  instructed  to  represent. 

Your  ancestors,  who  sat  within  these  walls, 
lost  to  Ireland  trade  and  liberty.  You,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  people,  (lave  recovered  trade. 
You  owe  the  kingdom  a  constitution  ;  she  calls 
upon  you  to  restore  it. 

The.  ground  of  public  discontent  seems  to  he, 
"We  haVe  gotten  commerce,  but  not  freedoni." 
The  same  power  which  took  away  the  export 
of  woolen  and  the  export  of  glass,  may  take  them 
away  again.  The  repeal  is  partial,  and  the 
ground  of  repeal  is  a  principle  of  expediency. 

Sir,  expedient  is  a  word  of  appropriated  and 
tyrannical  import — expedient  is  a  word  case  or  in- 
selected  to  express  the  reservation  of  "eSl"' 
authority,  while  the  exercise  is  mitigat-  o»"'p«'»''. 
ed^ — expedient  is  the  ill-omened  expression  in 
the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act.  En- 
gland thought  it  "  expedient"  to  repeal  that  law. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  mtmkind  if,  when  she 
withdrew  the  exercise,  she  had  not  reserved  ths 
right.  To  that  reservation  she  owes  the  loss  of 
her  American  empire,  at  the  expense  of  millions ; 
and  America  the  seeking  of  liberty  through  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  The  repeal  of  the  Woolen 
Act,  similarly  circumstanced,  pointed  against  the 
principle  of  our  liberty,  may  be  a  subject  for  il- 
luminations to  a  populace,  or  a  pretense  for  apos- 
tacy  to  a  courtier,  but  can  riot  be  a  subject  of 
settled  satisfaction  to  a  free  born,  an  intelligent 
and  an  injured  coknmunity. 

It  is,  therefore,  they  [the  people  of  Ireland] 
consider  the  free  trade  as  a  trade  A  facto,  not 
de  jure^-a,  license  to  trade  under  the  Parliament 
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Henry,  with  the  charter  of  John,  and  with  all 
the  passions  of  the  people  I  "  Our  lives  are  at 
your  service ;  but  our  liberties — ^we  received 
them  from  God,  we  will  not  resign  them  to 
man !"  Speaking  to  you  thus,  if  you  repulse 
these  petitioners,  you  abdicate  thb  ofBce  of  Par- 
liament, you  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  kingdom, 
you  repudiate  the  instructions  of  your  constitu- 
ent, you  belie  the  sense  of  your  country,  you 
palsy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peojile,  and  you  re- 
ject that  good  which  not  a  minister — not  a 
Lord  North— not  a  Lord  Buckinghamshire — not 
a  Lord  Hillsborough,  but  a  certain  providential 
conjuncture,  or,  rather,  the  hand  of  God,  seems 
to  extend  to  you. 

I  read  Lord  North's,  propositions,  and,  I  wish 
to  be  satisfied,  but  I  ami  controlled  by  a  paper 
(for  I  will  not  call  it  a  law) ;  it  is  the  sixth  of 
George  First.  [Here  the  clerk,  at  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  request,  Head' from  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of 
George  I.,  "  that  the"  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath 
been,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  drown  of 
Great  Britain,  as  being  inseparably  united  to  and 
annexed  thereunto ;  and  that  the  King's  Majes- 
ty, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assismbled,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  kingdom  and  the  people  of 
Ireland.] 

I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  is 
■this  the  law  ?  I  ask  them  whether  it  is  Thb  act  is 
not  the  practice  ?  I  appeal  tp  the  judges  1="'°™''' 
of  the  land,  whether  they  are  not  in  a  coursp  -of 
declaring  that,  the  Parliament  of  Englahd  nam- 
ing Ireland,  binds  her  ?  I  appeal  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Ireland  whether  they  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  execute  certain  acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament ?  I  appeal  to  the  ofiioers  of  the  army, 
whether  they  do  not  confine  and  execute  their 
fellow-subjects  by  virtue  of  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
England  ?  And  I  appeal  to  this  House  whether 
a  country  so  circumstanced  is  free  ?  Where  is 
the  freedom  of  trade  ?  Where  is  the  security 
of  property  ?  Where  the  liberty  of  the  people  ? 
I  here,  in  this  Deolaratqry  Act,  see  my  country 
proclaimed  a  slave !  I  see  every  man  in  this 
House  enrolled  a  bondsman !  I  see  the  judges 
of  the  realm,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  borne  dowii 
by  an  unauthorized  power !  I  see  the  magis- 
trates prostrate ;  and  I  see  Parliament  witness 
to  these  infringements,  and  silent ! ,  I  therefore 
say,  with  the  voice  of  three  millions  pf  people, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  import .  of  sugar,  and 
export  of  woolen  and  kerseys,  beetle-wood  and 
prunellas,  notliing  is  safe,  satisfactory,  or  honor- 
able i  nothing,  except  a  Declaration  of  Right ! 
What !     Are  you,  with  three  millions  „,   „  , 

~  11.,,  .       The  Declnra- 

of  men  at  your  back,  with  charters  m  tion  th.reforo 
one  hand  and  arms  in  the  other,  afraid  ^°'"'  "'' 
to  say.  We  are  a  free  people  1  Are  you — the 
greatest  House  of  Commons  that  ever  sat  in  Irfe- 
land,  that  want  but  this  one  acf  to  equal  that 
English  House  of  Commons  which  passed  the 


of  England,  not  a  free  trade  under  the  charter  of 
Free  tr.de  not  Ireland— a  tribute  to  her  strength,  to 
cramed  to  Ire-  maintain  which  she  must  continue  in 
a  state  ot  armed  preparation,  dread- 
ing the  approach  of  a  general  peace,  and  attrib- 
uting all  she  holds  dear  to  the  calamitous  condi- 
tion of  the  British  interest  in  every  quarter  of 
.  the  globe.  This  dissatisfaction,  founded  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  liberty  we  have  lost,  is  in- 
creased when  they  consider  the  opportunity  they 
are  losing;  for,  if  this  nation,  after  the  death- 
wound  given  to  her  freedom,  had  fallen  on  her 
knees  in  anguish,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
frame  an  occasion  in  which  a-weak  and  injured 
people  might  recover  their  rights,  prayer  could 
not  have  asked,  nor  God  have  formed,  a  moment 
more  opportune  for  the  restoration  of  liberty,  than 
this  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address  you. 

England  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  the 
The  situation  American  war.  The  doctrine  of  im- 
of  England  en-  perial  legislature  she  feels  to  be  per- 

ables  tlie  Itjah    ^.-  .  ®,     .    ■  h        ^  - 

to  demand  nicious — thc  rcvenucs  and  monopo- 
their  rigiiia.  jj^^  annexed  to  it  she  found  to  be  un- 
tenable. Her  enemies  are  a  host  pouring  upon 
her  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth — her  armies 
are  dispersed — the  sea  is  not  her's — she  has  no 
minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral,  none  in  whom  she , 
long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not 
disgraced.  The  balance  of  her  fate  is  in  the 
hands  of  Ireland.  You  are  not  only  her  last 
connection — ^you  are'  the  oiily  nation  in  Europe 
that  is  not  her  enemy.  Besides,  there  does,  of 
late,  a  certain  damp  and  supineness  overcast  her 
arms  and  councils,  miraculous  as  that  vigor  which 
has  lately  inspirited  yours.  With  you  every  thing 
is  the  reverse.  Never  was  there  a  Parliament 
in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  You  are  now  the  greatest  political  as- 
sembly in  the  world.  You  are  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  army ;  nor  do  we  only  possess  an 
unconquerable  force,  but  a  certain  unquenchable 
fire,  which  has  touched  all  ranks  of  men  like  a 
visitation.  Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of 
your  country,  and  behold  and  admire  it ! 

Where  do  you  find  a  nation  who,  upon  what- 
spiritQftbe  cver  conccms  thc  rights  of  mankind, 
Irish  nation,  expresses  herself  with  more  truth  .or 
force,  perspicuity  or  justice  —  not  in  the  set 
phrases  of  the  scholiast ;  not  the  tame  unreality 
of  the  courtier ;  not  the  vulgar  raving  of  the  rab- 
ble ;  bur  the  genuine  speech  K  liberty,  and  the 
unsophisticated  oratory  of  a  free  nation.  See 
her  military  ardor,  expressed  not  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  conducted  by  instinct,  as  they  were 
raised  by  inspiration,  but  manifested  in  the  zeal 
and  promptitude  of  every  young  member  of  the 
growing  community.  Let  corruption  tremble  ! 
Let  the  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  tremble ! 
but  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these 
means  of  safety  and  this  hour  of  redemption — an 
enlightened  sense  of  public  right,  a,  young  ap- 
petite for  freedom,  a  solid  strength,  and  a  rapid 
fire,  which  not  only  put  a  Declaration  of  Right 
within  your  power,  but  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  decline  one  !  Eighteen  counties  are  at  your 
bar.     There  they  stand,  with  the  compact  of 
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Petition  of  Right,  or  that  other,  which  passed 
the  Declaration — are  you,  are  you  afraid  to  tell 
the  British  Parliament  that  you  are  a 'free  peo- 
ple ?  Are  the  cities  and  the  instructing  coun- 
ties, -who  have  breathed  a  spirit  that  #0Hld  have 
done  honor  to  old  Rome,  when  Rome  did  honor 
to  mankind — are  they  to  be  free  by  connivance  ? 
Are  the  military  associations. —  those  bodies 
whose  origin,  progress,  and  department  have 
transcended,  equaled,  at  least,  any  thing  in  mod- 
ern or  ancient  story,  in  the  vast  line  of  North- 
ern array — are  they  to  be  free  "by  connivance? 
What  man  will  settle  among  you  ?  Who'  will 
leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a  settled  government 
for  a  kingdom  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of 
another  country;  whose  liberty  is  a  thing  by 
stealth  ;  whose  trade  ■  a  thing '  by  ,permission  j 
whose  judges  deny  her  chatters;  whose  Parlia- 
ment leaves  every  thing  at  random ;  where  the 
hope  of  freedom  depends  on  the  chance  that  the 
jury  shall  despise  the  judge  stating  a  Btitish 
act,  or  a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  rescue  your  abdicated  privileges  by 
anarchy  and .  confusidn;  and  save  the  Constitu- 
tion by  trampling  on  the  government  ? 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  tlaese  are  groundless 
Notiiin  leBB  J68-lo1sies,  and  that  the  principal  cities, 
can  .atisry  and  more  than  one  half  the  counties  of 
e  peop  e.  ^^^  kingdom,  are  misguided  men,  rais- 
ing those  groundless  jealousies.  Sir,  they  may 
say  so,  and  they  may  hope  to  dazzle  with  illu- 
minations, and  they  may  sicken  with  addresses, 
but  the  public  imagination  will  never  rest,  nOr 
will  her  heart  be  well  at  ease;  never,  so  long 
as  the  Parliament  of  England  claims  or  exer- 
cises legislation  over  this  country.  So  long  as 
this  shall  be  the  case  that  very  free  trade-  (oth- 
erwise a  perpetual  attachment)  will  be  the  cause 
of  new  discontent.  It  will  create  a  pride  and 
wealth,  to  make  you  feel  your  indignities, ;  it  will 
furnish  you  with  strength  to  bite  your  chain ;  the 
liberty  withheld  poisons  the  good  communicated. 
The  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  charac- 
ter. Hp,d  he  intended  to  make  Ireland  a  slave, 
he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is  no 
middle  policy.  Win  her  heart  by  a  restoration 
of  her  right,  or  cut  off  the  nation's  right  hand ; 
g^'eatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally  destroy ! 
We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England ;  but  so  long 
as  she  exercisfis  ^  power  to  bind  this  country, 
so  long  are  the  nations  in  a  state  of  w4r.  The 
claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the 
other,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  op- 
pose those,  claims  to  the  last 'drop  of  her  blood. 

The  English  Opposition,  therefore,  are  fight ; 
mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland.  They  judge 
of  us  by  other  great  nations ;  by  the  English 
nation,  whose  whole  political  life  has  been  a 
struggle  for  liberty.  They  judge  of  us  with  a 
true  knowledge  and  just  deference  for  our  char- 
acter, tha<f  a  country  enlightened  as  Ireland, 
armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as'  Ireland,  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  liberty.  I  ad- 
mire that  public-spirited  merchant'  who  spread 


consternation  at  the  Custom-house,  and,  despis- 
ing the  example  which  great  men  afforded,  ten- 
dered for  entry  prohibited  manufactures,  and 
sought,  at  his  private,  risk,  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  With  him,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  iigitate  the  question  of  right.  In  vain 
will  you  endeavor  to  keep  it  back;  the  passion 
is  too  natural,  the  sentiment  too  irresistible;  th«' 
question  comes  on  of  its  own  vitality.  You 
must  reinstate  the  laws. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  resolution  except 
fears.'  I  have  examined  your  fears ; 
I  pronounce  them  to  be  frivolous.  If  feSrEon°8. 
England  is  a  tyrant,  it  Is  you  have  i""""- 
made  her  so.  It  is  tbe  slave  that  mates  the  ty- 
rant, and  then  murmurs  at  the  master  whom  he 
himself  has  constituted.  I  do  allow,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  commerce,  England  was  jealous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  I  do  say,  it  was  oommeroial  jeal- 
ousy ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  Wool- 
en trade  and  JSie  Act  of  Navigation  had  made  her 
tenacious  of  a  comprehensive  legislative  author- 
ity, and,  having  now  ceded  that  monopoly,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  our  liberty  except  our 
own  corruption  and  pusillanimity.  Nothing  can 
prevent  your  being  free,  except  yourselves ;  it  is 
not  in  the  disposition  of  England,  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  England,  it  is  not  in  her  force.  What ! 
can  eight  millions  of  Englishmen,  opposed  to 
twenty  millions  of  French,  seven  millions  of 
Spanish,  to  three  millions  of  Americans,  reject 
the  alliance  of  three,  millions  in  Ireland  ?  Can 
eight  millions  of  British  men,  thus  outnumbered 
by  foes,  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  expense 
of  an  expedition  to  enslave  Ireland?  Will 
Great  Britain,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  country, 
thus  tutored  by  experience  and  wasted  by  war, 
the  French  navy  riding  her  channel,  send  an  army 
to  Ireland  to  levy  no  tax,  to  enforce  no  law,  to  an- 
swer no  end  whatever,  except  to  spoliate  the  char- 
ters of  Ireland,  and  enforce  a  barren  oppression? 
What  1  has  England  lost  thirteen  provinces  ? 
has  she  reconciled  herself  to  this  England  oneied 
loss,  and  will  she  not  be  reconciled  S^SiS^"" 
to  the  liberty  of  Ireland  ?  Take  no-  America, 
tice,  that  the  very  Constitution  lyhioh  I  move 
you  to  declare.  Great  Britain  herself  offered  to 
America :  it  is  a  very  instructive  proceeding  in 
-the  British  history.  In  1778  a  commission  went 
out  with  powers  to  cede  to  the  thirteen  prov- 
inces of  America  totally  and  radically  the  legis- 
lative authority  claimed  over  her  by-  the  British 
Parliament;*  and  the  commissioners,  pursuant 
to  their  powers,  did  offer  to  all,  or  any  of  the 
American  states,  the  total  surrender  of  the  leg-^. 
islative  authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  I 
will  read  you  their  letter  to  the  Congress. 
[Here  the  letter  was  read,  surrendering  the 
power,  as  aforesaid].     What!  has  England  of- 


3  Alderman  Horan,  who  offered  goods  for  entry  at 


the  Irish  Custorti-hoase,  which  had  been  prohihited 
by  an  English  act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  George 
the  First. 

^  This  is  the  commission  referred  to  in  such  Be-  , 
vere  terms  by  Mr.  Barke  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Bristol.     See  page  397. 
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fere4  this  to  the  resistance  of  America,  and  will 
she  refuse  this  to  the  loyalty  of  Ireland  ?  But, 
though  yoTi  do  not  hazard  disturbance  by  agree- 
ing to  this  resolutisn,  you  do  most  exceedingly 
.  hazard,  tranquillity  by  rejecting  it.  Do  ndt  im- 
agine that  the  question  will  be  over  wben  this 
motion  shall  be  negatived.  No !  it  will  recur  in 
a  vast  variety  of  shapes  and  diversity-  of  places. 
Your  constituents  have  instructed  you,  in  great 
numbers,  with  a  powerful  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment, and  in  a  style  not  the  less  awful  because 
full  of  respect.  ^  They  will  find  resources  in.  their 
own  virtue,  if  they  have  found  none  in  yours. 
Public  pjride  and  conscious  liberty,  wounded  by 
repulse,  will  find  ways  and  means  of  vindication. 
You  Eire  in  that  situation  in  which  every  man, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  may  shake  the  pillars  of 
the  state.  Every  court  may  swarm  with  ques- 
tions of  right,  every  quay  and  wharf  with  pro- 
hibited goods.  What  shall  the  judges,  what  the 
commissioners,  do^upon  such  ocglfeion?  Shall 
they  comply  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  against  the 
claims  of  England,  and  stand  firm  whereyou  have 
trembled?  Shall  they,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
comply ;  and  shall  they  persist  to  act  against  the 
law?  Will  you  punish  them,  will  ypu  proceed 
against  them,  for  not  showing,  a  spirit  superior 
to  your  own  ?  On  the  other  hand,  will  you  not 
punish  them  ?  WUl  you  leave  your  liberties  to 
be  trampled  on  by  those  men  ?  Will  you  bring 
them  and  yourselves,  all  constituted  orders,  ex- 
ecutive power,  judicial  power,  parliamentary  au- 
thority, into  a  state  of  odium,  impotence,  and  con- 
tempt ;  transferring  the  task  of  defending  public 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  judges  to  break  the  laws,'^^and  to  the 
people  to  assert  them  ?  Such  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  false  moderation,  of  irritating  timid- 
ity, of  inflammatory  palliations,  of  the  weak  and 
corrupt  hope  of  compromising  with  the  comt  be- 
fore you  have  einancipated  the  country. 

I  have  answered  the  only  semblance  of  a  solid 
reason  against  the  motion.    I  will  now 

LesB  import-        ,  "  .  ^ 

ant  objecticra  try  to  removc  some  lesser  pretenses, 
some  minor  impediments  j  for  instance : 
first;,  that  we  have  a  resolution  of  the  same  kind 
already  in  our  journals.  But  how  often  was  the 
Great  Charter  confirmed  ?  Not  more  frequently 
than  your  rights  have  been  violaied.  Ls  one  sol; 
itary  resolution,  declaratory  of  your  rights,  suf- 
ficient for  a  country,  whose  history,  frojn  th^  be- 
ginning unto  the  end,  has  been  a  course  of  vio- 
lation ? 

The  fact  is,  every  new  breach  is  a  reason  for 
a  new  repair;  every  new  infringement  should 
be  a  new  declaration,  lest  charters  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  precedents,  and  a  nation's  rights 
lost  in  oblivion,  and  the  people  themselves  lose 
the  memory  of  their  own  freedom. 

I  shall  hear  of  ingratitude,  and  name  the  ar- 
gument to  despise  it.  I  know  the  men  who  use 
it  *re  not  grateful.  .They  are  insatiate ;  they 
are  public  extortioners,  who  would  stop  the  tide 
of- public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel 
of  their  own  wretched  emolument. .  I  know  of 
no  species  of  gratitude  Which  should  prevent 


my  country  from  being  free ;  no  gratitude  which 
should  oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England, 
In  Cases  of  robbery  or  tlsurpation,  nothing  is  an 
object  of  gratitude,  except  the  thing  stolen,  the 
charter  spolia;ted.  A  nation's  liberty  can  not, 
like .  h^r  money,  be  rated  and  parceled  out  in 
gratitude.  No  man  can  be  grateful  or  liberal 
of  his  conscience,  nor  woman  of  her  honor,  nor 
nation  of  her  liberty.  There  are  certain  inira- 
partable,  inherent,  invaluable  properties  not  to 
be  alienated  from  the  person,  whether  body  pol- 
itic or  body  natural;  With  the  same  contempt 
do  I  treat  that  ohd,rge  which  says  that  Ireland 
is  insatiable;  seeing  that  Ireland  asks  nothing 
but  that  which  Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  of 
— her  rights  Bnd  privileges:  To  say  that  Ire- 
land is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  liberty,  because 
she  is  not  satisfied  with  slavery,  is  folly. 

I  laugh  at  that  man  who  supposes  that  Ireland 
will  not  be  content  with  a  free  trade  and  a  fr«e 
Constitution ;  and  would  any  man  advise  her  to 
be  content  with  less  ?  '      '       , 

I  shalj  be  told  that  we  hazard  the  modification 
of  the  law  of  Poynings,  and  the  Judges  Bill,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  and  the  Nullum  Tem- 
pus  Bill ;  but  I  ask,thave  you  been  for  years  beg- 
ging for  these  little  things,  and  haye  you  .not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  them  ?  And  have  you  been 
contending, against  a  little  body  of  eighty  men, 
in  Privy  Council  assembled,  oonvooating  them- 
selves into  the  image  of  a  Parliament,  and  min- 
isterjng  your  high  offioe  ;-  and  have  you  been 
cdntending  against  one  man,  an  humble  individ- 
ual; to  you  a  leviathan — the  English  Attornfey 
General,  exercising  Irish  legislation  in  his  own 
person,, and  making  your  pai^liamentary  deliber- 
ations a  blank,  by  altering  your  bills  or  suppress- 
ing them ;  have  ypu  not  been  able  to  quell  this 
little  monster  ?  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  rea- 
son ?  I  will  tqll  you ;  because  you  have  not 
b0en  a  Parliament,,  nor  your  country  a.  people. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  the  remedy  ?  5b  a  Par- 
liament, become  a  nation,  and  those  things  will 
follow  in  the  train  of  your:Oonsequenoe. 

I  shall  be  told  that  tithes  are  shaken,  being 
vested  by  force  of  English  acts.  But  in  answer 
to  that,  I  observe,  time  may  be  a  title,  but  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament  certainly  can  not.  It 
is  an  authority  which,  if  a  judge  would  charge, 
no  jury  would  fiqd,  and  whicji-all  the  electors 
of  Ireland, have  already  disclaimed — disclaimed 
unequivocally,  cordially,  -and  universally. 

Sir,  this  is  a  good  argument  for  an  act  of  title, 
but  no  argument  against  a  Declaration  of  Right. 
]V[y  friend,  who  sits  above!  me,  has  a  bill  of  con- 
firmation.^ We  do  not  come  unprepared  to  Par- 
liament. I  am  not  come  to  shake  property,  but 
to  confirm  property,  and  to  restore  freedom.  The 
nation  begins  to  form' — we  are  moldering  into  a 
people ;  freedom  asserted,  property  secured,  and 
the  army,  a  mercenary  band,  likely  to  be  de- 
pendent  on  your  Parliament,  restrained  by  law. 


^  A  bill  to  be  immediately,  introduced  on  jas«ng 
the  Declaration,  by  which  all  laws  of  the  English 
Parliament  affecting  pijtperty  were  to  be  confir|med 
by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
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Never  was  such  a  revolution  aoeomplished  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  such  public  tranquillity.  In 
what  situation  would  those  men,  who  call  them- 
selves friends  of  oonstitutioij  and  of  government, 
have  left  you  1  They  would  have  left  you  with- 
out a  title  (as  they  stole  it)  to  your  estates,  with- 
out an  assertion  of  your  Constitution,  or  a  law 
for  your  array ;  and  this  state  of  private  and  pub- 
lic insecurity,  this  anarchy,  raging  in  the  king-' 
dom  for  eighteen  months,  these  mock-moderators 
would  have  had  the  presumption  to  call  peace. 

The  King  has  no  other  title  to  his  Crown  than 
Appeal  to  flie  that  which  you  have  to  your  liberty. 
S'e°KCToi°u-  ^°'h  8^''6  founded,  the  throne  and  your 
tionotiess.  freedom,  upon  the  right  vested  in  th6 
subject  to  resist,  by  arms,  -notwithstanding  their 
oaths  of  allegiahceli  any  authority  attempting  to 
impose  acts  of  pow^r  as  laws ;  whether  that  au- 
thority be  one  man  or  a  host,  the  second  James 
or  the  British  Parliament,  every  argument  for 
the  house  of  Hajiover  is  equally  an  argument 
for  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment^ is  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  the  sixth  of  George 
the  First  an  act  of  usurpation.  I  flo  not  refer  to 
doubtful  history,  but  to  living  record,  to  common 
charters,  to  the  interpretation  England  has  put 
on  those  charters  (an  interpretation  made,  not 
by  words  only,  but  crowned  by  arms),  to  the  rev- 
olution she  has  formed  upon  them,  to  the  King 
she  has  established,  and,  above  all,  to  the  oath 
of  fillegiance  solemnly  plighted  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  afterward  set  aside  in  the  instance 
of  a  grave  and  moral  people,  absolved  by  virtue 
of  those  very  charters  ;•  and  as  any  thing  less 
than  liberty  is  inadequate  to  Ireland,  so  is  it  dan- 
gerous to  Great  Britsiin.  We  are  too  near  the 
British  nation ;  we  are  too  conversant  with  her 
history ;  we  are  tob  much  fired  by  her  example 
to  be  any  thing  less  than  equals ;  any  thing  less, 
we  should  be  her  bitterest  enemies.  An  enemy 
to  that  power  which  smote  us  with  her  mace, 
and  to  that  Constitution  from  whose  blessings  we 
were  excluded,  to  be  ground,  as  we  have  been, 
by  the  British  nation,'  bound  by  her  Parliament, 
plundered  by  her  Crown,  threatened  by  her  ene- 
mies, and  insulted  with  her  protection,  while  we 
returned  thanks' for  her  condescension,  is  ?  sys- 
tem of  meanness  and  misery  which  has  expired 
in  our  determination  and  in  her  magnanimity. 

That  there  are  precedents  aigainst  us,  I. allow ; 
Precedents  ^"^^  °^  power  I  would  Call  them,  not 
notofbind-  precedents;  and  I  answer  the  English 
ins  orae.  pj^jj^;„g  gy^jj  precedents,  as  they  an- 
swered their  Kings  when  they  urged  precedents 
against  the  liberty  of  England.  Such  things  are 
the  tyranny  of  one  side,  the  w'eakness  of  the  oth- 
er, and  the  law  of  neither,  We  T*ill  not  befl)cmnd 
by  them ;  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  no  doing,  judgment,  or  proceed- 
ing to  the  contrary  shall  be  brought  into  prece- 
dent or  example.  Do  not,  then,  tolerate  a  pow- 
er,  the  power  of  the  British  government,  over 

'  This  was  an  act  of  the  British  Parlianjent  set- 
tling the  line  of  succession  to  the  British  Crown  on 
the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
to  the  exclnsion  of  the  Btaart«. 


this  land,  which  has  no  foundation  in  necessity, 
or  utility,  or  empire,  or  the  laws  of  England,  or 
the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
laws  of  God.  Do  not  suffer  that  power,  which 
banished  your  rnanufao'turers',  dishonored  your 
peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth  of  your  people. 
Do  ndt,  I  say;  be  bribed  by  an  export  of  woolen, 
or  an  import  of  sugar,  and  Suffer  that  power 
which  has  thus  withered  the  land,  to  have  exist- 
ence in  your  p;iisillanin^ity.  Do  not  send  the 
people  to  their  ot««  resolves  for  liberty,  passing 
by  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  high  court  of 
Parliament ;  neither  imagine  that,  by  "any  forma- 
tion of  apology,  you  can  palliate  such  a  commis- 
sion to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your  children 
who  will  sting  you  in  your  grave  for  interposing  i 
between  .them  and  their  Maker,  and  robbing 
them^of  an  immense  occasion,  and  losmg  an  op- 
portunity  which  you  did  not  create  and  can  nev- 
er restore. 

Hereafter,' when  these  things  Shall  be  his- 
tory,  your  age  of  thraldom,  your"^  sud- 
den resurrection,  commercial -redress,  ""^ 
and  .miraculous  armament,'  shall  the  historian 
stop  at  liberty,  and  observe,  that  here  the  prin- 
cipal men  among  us  were  found  wanting,  were 
awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  bribed  by  an  empty 
treasury;  and  when  liberty  was  within  their 
grasp,  and"her  temple  opened  its  folding  doors, 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold? 

I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar 
and  demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  yon  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  theii:  violation ;  -by  the 
instructions  of  eighteen  counties ;  by  the  arms, 
inspiration,  afid  providence  of  the  present  mo- 
ment— tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  go : 
assert  the  law  of  Ireland  ;  declare  the  liberty  of 
the  land  !  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment;  nor,, speak- 
ing for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of 
faction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe  in 
this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  un- 
less it  be  to  break  your  chain  and  contemplate 
your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as 
the  meanest  cottager  in  Ij-eland  has  a  link  of  the 
British  chain  clankiiig  to  his  rags.  He  may  be 
naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see 
the  time  at  hand ;  the  spirit  is  gone  forth ;  the 
Declaration  of  Pight  is  planted;  and  though 
great  men  should  fall  off,  yet  the  canse  shall 
live ;  and  though  he  who  utters  this  should  die, 
yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  hnmble 
organ  who  conveys  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty, 
like  the  word' of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with 
the  prophet,  but  survive  him.' 


'  Referring  to  the  rapid  formation  of  the  volnn- 
teer  corps.  - 

'The  reader  will  be  interested  to  observe  the 
jthythmus  of  the  lest  three  paragraphs ;  so  slow  and 
digniiied  in  its  movement ;-  bo  weighty  as  it  falls  on 
the  ear ;  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  magnificent  passage.  The  eifect 
will  be  heightened  by  comparing  it  with  the  rapid 
and  iambic  movement  of  the  passage  containing  Mr. 
Erskine's  description  of  the  Indian  chief,  page  696. 
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Ml-.  Grattan  then  moved  the  Declaration  of 
Right;  but  the  power  of  the  English  govern-' 
ment  was  too  great  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 


mons, and  he  was  voted  down.  He  renewed 
the  motion  two  years  after,  in  connection  with 
the  speech  which  fallows. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  GRATTAN  IN  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  MAKING  SIS  SECOND  MOTION  FOR  A 
DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIG^T,  DKLIVERED  APRIL  16,  1782. 

INTEODUCTION. 
DnniNo  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  speech,  great  changes  had  taken  place, 
bpth  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  which  made  the  passing  of  the  Declaration  certain,  if  strongly  insisted  upon 
hy  the  people.    Mr.  Grattan,  therefore,  in  moving  it  a  second  time,  uses- not  so  much  the  langnage  of  argu- 
ment or  persuasion,  as  of  assured  triumph.    He  speaks  of  it  in  his  first  sentence  as  if  already  carried. 


I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people.  Ages 
have  passed  awa^,  and  this  is  the  first 
nireaSyS-  moment  in  which  you  could  be  distin- 
"""''■  guished  by  that  appellation.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  aSd,  and  have  only  to  ad^ 
mire  by  what  Heaven-directed  steps  you  have 
proceeded,  until  the  whole  faculty  of  the  nation 
is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 
I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees.  I  watched  over 
her  with  an  eternal  solicitude,  and  have  traced 
her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from 
arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift — spirit  of  Mol- 
yneux^ — ^your  genius  has  prevailed — Ireland  is 
now  a  nation — in  that  new  character  I  hail  her ; 
and,  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  Esto 
perpetual^ 

She  is  no  longer  a  -wretched  colony,  returning 
compiimoi.  thanks  to  her  Governor  for  his  rapine, 
SdaoSr  and  to  her  King  for  his  oppression; 
countries,  ^j,,  jg  gjjg  ^ow  a  frotful.  Squabbling 
sectary,'  perplexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing  her 
furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry,  disabili- 
ties, and  death,  to  transmit  to  posterity  insignifi- 
cance and  war.  Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Holland  lives  on  the  memory  of  past  achieve- 
ments. Sweden  has  lost  her  liberty.  England 
has  sullied  her  great  name  by  an  attempt  to  en- 
slave her  colonies  !  You  are  the  only  people — 
you,  of  the  nations  in  Europe,  ate  now  the  only 
people — who  excite  admiration;  and  in  your 
present  conduct,  you  not  only  exceed  the  present 
generation,  but  you  equal  the  past.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  turn  back  and  look  antiquity  in  the  face. 
The  Revolution,  that  great  event-^whethet-  you 
call  it  ancient  or  modern,  I  know  not — was  tar- 
nished with  bigotry.  The  great  deliverer — for 
such  I  must  ever  call  the  Prince  of  Nassau — 
was  blemished  by  oppression.    He  assented  to — 


^  This  speech  and  the  preceding  are  fi-om  a  copy 
corrected  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  published  in  1821. 

^  William  Molyneux,  the  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer, was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  and,  being 
deeply  interested  for  his'conntrymen,  he  wrote  his 
celebcated  work  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, the  first  and  ablest  work  ever  produced  on 
the  subject.    He  wa^  bom  in  1656,  and  died  in  1698, 

'Let  her  endure  forever.  ^ 


SPEECH,'  &c. 

he  was  forced  to  assent  to  acts  which  deprived 
the  Catholics  of  religion^  and  all  the  Irish  of 
civil  and  commercial  rights,  though  the  Irish 
were  the  only  subjects  in  these  islands  who  had 
fought  in  h^  defense.  But  yon  have'  sought 
liberty  oh  her  own  principles.-  See  the  Presby- 
terians of  Bangor  petition  for  the  Catholics  of 
the  South!  You,  with  difRoulties  innumerable, 
with  dangers  not  a  few,  have  done  what  your 
ancestors  wished,  but  could  not  accotaplish ;  and 
what  your  posterity  may  preserve,  but  will  never 
equal.  You  have  molded  the  jarring'  elements 
of  your  country  into  a  nation,  and  have- rivaled 
those  great  and  ancient  states  whom  you  were 
taught  to  admire,  and  among  whom  you  are  now 
to  be  recorded. 

in  this  proceeding  yon  had  not  the  advantages 
which  were  common  to  other  great  Her  inferior 
countries^no  monuments,  no  trophies,  "''«"<"s=>. 
none  of  those  outward  and  visible  signs  of  great- 
ness, such  as  inspire  mankind,  and  connect  the 
ambition  of  the  age  which  is  coming  on  with 
the  example  of  that  which  is  going  off,  and 
forms  the  descent  and  concatenation  of  glory. 
No !  You  have  not  had  euiy  great  act  recorded 
among  all  your  misfortunes;  nor  have  you  one 
public  tomb  to  assemble  the  crowd,  and  speak 
to  the  living  the  language  of  integrity  and  free- 
dom. Your  historians  did  not  supply  the  want 
of  monuments.  On  the  contrary,  those  narrators 
of  your  misfortunes  who  should  have  felt  for  your 
vvrongs,  and  have  punished  your  oppressors  with 
oppression's  natural  scourge,  the  moral  indigna^ 
tion  of  history,  compromised  with  public  villainy, 
and  trembled;  they  recited  your  violence,  they 
suppressed  your  provocation,  and  wrote  in  the 
chain  that  entrammeled  their  country.  I  am 
come  to  bre^  that  chain;  and  I  congratulate 
my  country,  who,  without  any  of  the  advantages 
I  speak  of,  going  forth,  as  it  were,  with  nothing 
but  a  stone  and  a  sling,  and  what  oppression 
could  not  take  away,  the  favor  of  Heaven,  ac- 
complished her  own  redemption,  and  left  you 
nothing  to  add,  and  every  thing  to  admire.  You 
want  no  trophy  now — ^the,  records  of  Parliament 
are  the  evidence  of  your  glory. 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  deliverance  of  Ire- 
land has  proceeded  from  her  own  right  hand. 
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I  rejoice  at  it ;   for,  bad  the  great  acquisition 
He  d  li         °^  y°"'^  freedom  proceeded  frorj  the 


•ncs  aciieved  bounty  of  England,  tbat  great  work 
by  herself.  ,yQ^y  jisive  been  'defective  —  would 
have  been  defective  both  in  renown  and  secu- 
rity. Jt  was  necessary  that  the  ■  soul  of  (he 
country  should  have  been  exalted  by  the  act  of 
her  own  redemption,  an^  that  England  should 
withdraw  her  claim  by  operation  of  treaty,  and 
not  of  mere  grace  and  condescension.  A  gratti- 
jtous  act  of  Parliament,  however  express;  would 
have  been  revocable ;  but  thfe  repeal  of  her 
claim,  under  operation  of  treaty,  is  not.  In  that 
case,  the  Legislature  is  put  in  covenant,  and 
bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  only  law  that 
can  legally ,  bind  Parliament.  Never  did  this 
country  stand  so  high.  England  and  Ireland 
treat  ex  aquo.  Ireland  transmits  to  the  King 
her  claim  of  right,  and  requires  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  the  repeal  of  her  claim  of 
power,  which  repeal  the  English;  Parliament  is 
to  make  under  the  fpree  of  a  treaty,  which  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  nations — a  law  which  can 
not  be  repealed  bythe  Parliament  of  England. 
I  rejoice  that  the  people  are  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  because  they  are-  bound  to  preserve  it. 
There  is  not  a  man  of  forty  shillings  freehold 
that  is  ndt  associated  in  this  our  claim  of  right, 
and  bound  to  die  in  its  defense — cities,  coun- 
ties, associations,  Protestants,  ahd  Catholics.  It 
seems  as .  if  the  people  had  joined  in  one  great 
sacrament.  A  flame  has  descended  from  heav- 
en on  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  and^  plays  round 
her  head  with  a  concentrated  glo!ry. 

There  are  jiome  who  think,  and  a  few  who 
DeCmKo!  declare,  that  the  associations  to  which 
I  refer  are  illegal.  Come,  then,  let  Us 
try  the  ohargei  And  first,  1  ^slt,  what 
were  the  grievances  ?  An  army  imposed  on  us 
by  another  country — that  army  rendered  perpet- 
ual— the  Privy  Council  of  both  countries  made  a 
part  of  our  Legislature — 'Our  Legislature  depriv- 
ed of  its  originating  and  propounding  power.— 
another  country  exercising  over  jis  supreme  leg- 
islative authority — that  country  disposing  of  our 
property  by  its  judgments,  and  prohibiting  our 
trade  by  its  statutes!  These  were  not  grievanc- 
es, but  spoliations ;  they  left  you  nothing.  When 
you  contended  against  them,  you  contended  for 
Ae  whole  of  your  condition.  When  the  minis- 
ter asks  by  what  right,  we  refer  him  to  our 
Maker.  We  sought  our  privileges  by  the  right 
which  we  have  to  defend  our  property  against  a 
robber,  our  life  against  a  murdferer,  our  country 
against  an  invader,  whether  coming  with  civil 
or  military  force,  a  foreign  army,  or  a  foreign 
Legislature.  This  is  a  case  that  wants  no  prec- 
edent. The  revolution  wanted  no  precedent; 
for  such  things  arrive"  to  reform  a  coursAof  bad 
precedents,  and,  instead  of  being  founded  on 
precedent,  become  such.  The  gazing  "(porld, 
whom  tliey  came  to  save,  begins  by  doubt,  apd 
concludes  by  worship,  Let  other  nations  be 
deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  courts — Ireland 
has  studied  jolitios  in;  the  lair  of  oppression; 
and,  taught  by  suffering,  comprehends  the  right 
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of  subjects  and  the  Anty'-eS  kings.  Let  other 
nations  imagine  that  subjects  are  mac)e  for  the 
Monarch;  but  we  conceive  that  kings, 'and  Par- 
liaments like  kings,  are  made  for  the  subject. 
The  House  of  Commons,  honoA.ble  and  right 
honorable  as  it  may  be ;  the  Lords,  noble  and 
illustrious  as  we  pronounce  them,  are  not  origin- 
al, but  derivative.  Session  after  session  they 
move  their  periodical  orbit  about  the  source  of, 
their  being — the  nation.  Even  the  King — Maj- 
esty— must' fulfill  her  due  and  tributary  course 
round  that  great  luminary ;  and,  created  by  its 
beam  ani}  upheld  by  its  attraction,  must  incline 
to  that  light  or  go  out  of  the  system. 

Ministers — *e  mean  the  ministers  who  have 
been  dismissed  ;■•  I  rely  on  the  good  in-  A,p,„„,  '^ 
.tentions  of  the  present— former  minis-  '»"=''  ■>»  fts 

,         T  1  •  .  oppoaera  of 

ters,  I  say,  have  put  questions  to  us.  the  neciara- 
We  beg  to  put  questions  to  them.  ''°°' 
They  desired  to  know  by  what  authority  this 
nation  had  acted.  This  nation  desires  to  know 
by  what  authority  they  acted.  By  what  author- 
ity did  government  enforce  the  articles  of  war? 
By  what  authority  does  government  establish  the 
post-office?  By  what  authority  are  our  mer- 
chants  bciund  by  ftie  East  India  Company's 
charter?  By  what  authority  has  Ireland  one 
hundred  years  been  deprived  of  her  export 
trade  ?  By  what  authority  are  her  peers  de- 
prived 6f  their  judicature  ?  By  what  authority 
has  that  judicature  been  transferred  to  the  peers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  our  property,  in  its  last  re- 
sort, referred  to  the  decision  of  a  nofi-resident, 
unauthorized,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  tribu- 
nal? Will  piinisters  say  it  was  the  authority 
Of  the  British  Parliament  ?  On  what  ground,  ■ 
then,  do  they  place  the  question  between  the 
government  on  onfe  side,  and'  the  people  on  the 
other  ?  The  governtnent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  has  been  occupied  to  supersede 
the  lawgiver,  of  the  couptry,"  and  the  people  to 
restore  him.  His  Majesty'slate  ministers  thought 
thfey -had  queHed  the  country'  when  they  bought 
the  nevrspapers,  and.  they  represented  us  as  vrild 
men,  and  our  cause  as  visionary ;  and  they  pen- 
sioned a  set  of  Wretches  to  abuse  bothj  but  we 
took  little  account  of  them  or  their  proceedings, 
and  we  waited,  and  we  watched,  and  we  moved, 
as  it  were,  on  our  native  hills,  with  th& -minor 
remains  of  our ,  parliamentary  army,  until  that 
minority  became  Ireland  I  Let  those  ministers 
now  go  home,  and  congratulate  their  king  on 
the  deliverance  of  his  people.  ■  Did  you  imagine 
that  those  ^little  parties,  whom,  three  years  ago, 
you  beheld  in  awkward  squads  jparading  the 
streets,  would  arrive  to  such  distinction  and  ef- 
fect ?  What  was  the  c&use  ?  For  it  was  not 
the  sword  of  the  volunteer,  nor  his  muster,,  nor 
his  spirit,  nor  his  promptitude  to  put  down  aoci; 
dental  disturbance,  public  discord,  nor  his  own 
unblamed  and  distinguished  deportment:  this 
was  much ;  but  there  was  more  than  this.   The 


*  Lord  North  and  his  associates  are  here  referred  to. 
The  "present"  ministers  were  Lord  Rockingham, 
Lbrd-Shelbume,  Mr.  Pox,  &.O.,  composing  the  Whig 
administration,  which  followed  that  lOf  Lord  North. 
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upper  orders,  the  property  and  the  abilities  of 
the  country,  formed  with  the  Volunteer ;  and  the 
volunteer  had  sense  enough  to  obey  them.  This 
uMted  the  Protestant  with  the  Catholic,  and  the 
landed  proprietor  with  the  people.^  There  was 
still  more  than  ■  this^— there  was  a  continence 
which  confined  the  corps  to  limited  and  Jegiti- 
mate  objects.  There  was  a  principle  which 
preserved  the  corps  from  adultery  with  French, 
polities.  There  was  a  good  taste  which  guard- 
ed the  corps  from  the  affectation  of  such  folly. 
This,  all  this,  made  them  bold ;  for  it  kept  them 
innocent,  it  kept  them  rational.  No  vulgar  rant 
against  England,  no  mysterious  admiration  of 
France,  no  crime  to  conceal,  no  folly  to  blus^i 
forj  they  were  what  they  professed,  to  be ;  and 
tljat  was  nothing  less  than  society  asserting  her 
liberty  according  to  the  frame  of  the  British 
Constitution — her  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  in 
perpetual  connection  with  the  British  empire. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  divers 
violent  and  unseemly  resolutions.  The  immensi- 
ty of  the  means  was  inseparable  from  the  ex- 
cess. Such  are  the  great  \vorks  of  nature— such 
is  the  sea ;  but,  like  jthe  sea,  the  waste  and  ex- 
cess were  lost  in  the  immensity  of  its. blessings, 
benefits,  and  advantage ;  and  now,  having  given 
a  Parliament  to  the  people,  the  Volunteers  will, 
I  doubt  not,  leave  the  people  t6  Parliament,  and 
thus  close,  pacifically  and  jnajestically,,  a  greSt 
work,  which  yriU  place  them  above  censure  and 
above  panegyric.  Those  associations,  like  other 
institutions,  will  perish ;  they  will  perish  with  the 
occasion  that  gave  them  being ;  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  country  will  write  their  epitaph : 

"This  phenomenon,  the  departed  Volunteer, 
justified  by  the  occasion,  with  some  alloy  of 
public  evil,  did  more  public-good  to  Ireland  than 
all  her  institutions.  He  restored  the  liberties  of 
his  country ;  and  thus,  from  his  grave,  he  an- 
swers his  enemies." 

Connected  by  freedom,  as  well  as  by  allegi- 
EngiandanJ  ^"o^j  t^^  two  uatious.  Great  Britain 
ire&nd  now  afld  Ireland,  form  a  constitutional  con- 
federacy as  well  as  an  empire.  The 
Cl-own  is  one  link,  the  Constitution  another ;  and, 
in  my  raihd,  the  latter  link  is  the  most  povrerful. 
You  car}  get  a  kiilg  any  where  ;  but  England  is 
the  only  country  with  Whom  you  can  get,  and 
participate  a  free  Constitution.  This  makesEn- 
gland  your  natural  connection,  and  her  king  your 
natural  as  well  as  your  legal  sovereign.  This 
is  a  connection,  not  as  Lord  Coke  has  idly  said, 
not  as  Judge  'Blackstone  has  foolishly  said,  not 
as  other  judges  have  ignorantly  said,  by  con- 
quests ;  but,  as  Molyneux  has  said,  and  as  I  now 
say,  by  compact— tAat  compact  is  a  free  Consti- 
tution.    Suffer  me  now  to  state  some 
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of  the  things  essential  to  that  free 
Constitution.  They  are  as  follows : 
The  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament — the 
exclusion  of  the  British  Parliament  from  any 
authority  in  this  realru: — the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  judicature,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.  As  to  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill, 
it  must  be  more  than  Ihnited — it  must  be  effaced. 


That  bill  must  fall,  or  the  Constitution  can  not 
stand.  That  bill  was  originally  limited  by  this 
Hfouse  to  two  years,  and  it  returned  from  En- 
gland without  the  clause  of  limitfition.  What ! 
a  bill  making  the  army  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  perpetual  ?  I-  protested  against  it 
then ;  I  have  struggled  with  it  since ;  and  I  am 
now  come  to  destroy  this  great  enemy  of  my 
comltry.  The  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  must  van- 
ish out  of  the  statute  book.  .  The-excellent  tract 
of  Molyneux  wa:s  burned — ^it  was  not  an>wered, 
and  its  flame  illurnined '  posterity.  This  evil 
paper  shall  be  burned ;  but  burned  like  a  felon, 
that  its  execution  may  be  a  peaoe-offcring  to  the 
-people,  and  that  a  Declaration  of  Right  may  be 
planted  on  its  guilty,  ashes.  A  new  Mutiny  Bill 
must  be  formed,  after  the  manner  of  England, 
and  a  Declaration  of  Right  flaming  in  its  pre- 
amble. As'  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Pri'- 
vy  Council,  I  conceive  them  to  be  utterly  inad- 
missiblC)  against  the  Constitution,'  against  the 
privileges  Of  Parliament,  and  against  the  dignity 
of  the  realm.  Do  not  imagine  such  power  to 
be  a  theoretical  evil ;  it  is,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, a  practical  evil.  I  have  here  an  inventory 
of  bills,  altered  and  injured  by  the  interference 
of  the  Privy  Councils — Money  Bills  originated 
by  them— ^Protests  by  the  Crown,  in  support  of 
those  Money  BiUs: — prorogation  following  those 
Protests.  I  have  a  Matiny  Bill  of  ,1780,  altered 
by  the  Council  and .  made '  perpetual — a  bill  in 
1778,  where  the  Council  struck  out  the  clause 
repeahng  the  Test  Act^a  Militia  Bill,  where 
the  Council  struck  out  the  compulsory  clause, 
requiring  the  Crown  to  proceed,  to  form  a  mili- 
tia, and  Jeft  it  optional  to  his  majesty's  ministers 
whether  there  should  be  a  militia  in  Ireland.  ,  I 
have  the  Money  Bill  of  1775,  when  the  Council 
struck  out  the  clause  enabling  his  majesty  to 
take  a  part  of  our  troops  for  general  service, 
and  left  it  to  the  minister  to  withdraw  the  forces 
against  act  of  Parliament.  I  have  to  state  the 
.altered  Money  Bill  of  1771 ;  the  altered  Money 
Bill  of  1775;,  the  altered  Money  Bill  of  1780. 
The  day  would  expire  before  I  could  recount 
their  ill  doings.  I  will  never  consent  to  have 
men — God  knows  whom — ecclesiastics,  &o.,  &o.; 
men  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  Pariiament, 
and.oniy  known  to  the  minister  who  has  breath- 
ed into  their  nostrils  an  unconstitutional  exist- 
ence— steal  to  their  dark  divanj  which  they  call 
the  Council,  to  do  mischief,  and  make  nonsense  of 
bills  which  their  Lordships,  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  we,  the  House  of  Commons,  have  thought 
good  and  meet  for  the  people.  No  !  These  men 
have  no  legislative  qualifications ;  they  shall  have 
ho  legislative  power.  1st.  The  repeal  of  the 
perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  dependency  of 
the  Irish  army  on  the  Irish  Parliament ;  2d.  The 
abolition  of  the  legislative  poweif  of  the  Council ; 
3d.  The  abrogation  of  the  claim  of  England  to 
make  law  fqr  Ireland ;  the  exclusion  of  the'En- 
glish  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the  English  King's 
Bench  from  any  judicial  authority  in  this  realm ; 
the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Peers  to  their  final 
judicature )  the  independency  of  the  Irislj  Par- 
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liament  ip  its  sole  and"  exclusive  Legislature— 
these  are  my  terms. 

'  Mr.  Grattan  now  moved  tlie  Declaration  of 
Eight,  which  was  carried  almost  without  a  dis- 
senting voice;  Efnd  a  till  soon  after  passed  the 
British  Padiament,  ratifying  the  decision  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  act  of  George  I. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  at  last  inde- 
pendent ;  but  the  beneficial  results,  so  glowingly 
depicted  by  Mr.  Grattan,  were  never  realized  j 
all  were  sacrificed  and  lost  through  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  faction.  The  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land were  divided  into  ~two  parties,  the  Aristoc- 
racy and  the  Patriots.  The  former  were  exclu- 
sive, selfish,  and  arrogant ;  the  latter  were  eager 
for  reform,  but  too  violent  and  reckless  in  the 
measures  they  employed  to  obtain  it.  The  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  was  a  borough  Parliament, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  being, 
in  no  proper  sense,  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  put  in  their  places  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  individuals  belpnging  to  the  higher 
classes.  These  classes,  while  they  were  among 
the  foremost  to  demand  that  "  England  should 
not  give  law  to  Ireland;"  were  equally  determ- 
ined that  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  making  laws, 
should  do  it  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, and  the  support  of  their  hereditary  in- 
fluence. The  Patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
manded Parliamentary  Reform,  and' clamored  for 
universal  suffrage.  To  enforce  their  claims,  they 
assembled  a  Convention  of  the  Volunteers  at 
Dublin  in  1783,  with  a  view  to  influence,  and 
perhaps  overawe  the  Parliament.  Their  suc- 
cess would  have  been  certain  if  they  had  gone 


one  step  farther,  and  proposed  to  impart  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  making  them  voters.  But  this  the  Protest- 
ants  of  neither  party  were  willing  to  do.  The 
Romanists  comprised  thrtee  quarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  Very  few  of  them  could  read  or  write  ■ 
and  both  parties — the  Patriots  as  well  as  the 
Aristocracy — equally  Shrunk  from  the  experi- 
ment of  universal  suflra,ge  among  this  class  of 
their  felloV-citizens.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  call  for  Parliaraentajry  Reform  was  very 
faintly  echoed  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo^e. 
The  Convention  of  Volunteers  had  none  of  that 
power  which  they  had  previously  exerted  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Independence.  A  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Flood  for  extending  the  right  of  suffrage,  hut 'it 
was  voted  down  in  the  most  decisive  manner. 
The  bitterest  animosities  now  prevailed,  and 
new  subjects  of  contention  arose  from  time  to 
time.  Associations  were  fdrihed,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty.  Rash 
meny  in  many  instances,  gained  the  ascendency ; 
an  insurrection  was  planned,  and  in  part  com- 
menced ;  and  measures  of  great  severity  were 
resorted  to  by  the  British  government  to  restore 
order.  The  ihore  sober  part  of  the  community 
became  weary  of  these  contentions,  and  some 
began  to  look  to  a  union  with  England  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  their  persons  and  property. 
The  British  ministry  had  the  strongest  motives 
to  urge  on  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent  fu- 
ture troubles ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  use  of  bribes,  the  union  was  ef- 
fected, and  from  this  time  the  Parliament  of  Irer 
land  became  extinct. 
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It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Flood,  that  "  the  pen 
would  fall  from  the  hand,  and  the  ,fetus  of  the 
mind  Would  die  unborn,"  if  men  had  ilot  a  privi- 
lege to  maintain  a  right  in  the  Parliament  of  En- 
gland to  make  law  for  Ireland.  The  affectation 
of  zeal,  and  a  burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical 
conceits,  aided  by  the  arts  of  the  press,  gave  an ' 
alarm  which,  I  hope,  was  momentary,  and  which 
only  exposed  the  artifice  of  those  who  were  wick- 
ed, and  the  haste  of  those  who  were  deceived. 

But  it  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that 
can  defame  me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in 
public  and  in  private  lif^.  JVo'man  who  has  not 
a  bad  character  can  ever  say  that  I  deceived; 
no  eoufltry  can  call  me  cheat.  But  I  will  sup- 
pose such  a  public  oharacten  I  will  suppose 
such  a  man,  to  have  existence.  I  will  begin 
with  his  character  in  its  political  cradle,  and. I 
will  follow  him  to  the  last  state  of  political  dis- 
solution. 

I  will  suppose  him,~ui  the  first  stage  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  internperate ;  in  the  second,  to 


have  been  corrupt ;  and  in  the  last,  seditious ; 
that  after'  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  persons 
and  measures  of  a  succession  of  viceroys,  and 
after  much  declamation  against  -their  illegal- 
ities and  their  profusion,  he  took  office,  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  government  when  the  pro- 
fusion of  ministers  had  greatly  increased,. and 
their  oriiftes  inultiplied  beyond'" example;  when 
your  money  bills  were  altered  without  reserve 
by  the  Council ;  when  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
your  exporf  trade,  and  a  war  declared  against 
the  liberties  of  America.  At  such  a  critical 
moment,  I  will  suppose  this  .gentleman  to  be 
corrupted  by  a  great  sinecure  office  to  muzzle 
his  declamation,  to  swallow  his  invectives,  to 
give  his  assent  and  vote  to  the  ministers,  and  to 
become  a  supporter  of  government,  its  measures, 
its  emba,rgo,  and  its  Ame'ritian  war.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  he  was  suspected  by i  the  .government 
that  had  bought  him,  and  in  consequence  there- 
of, that  he  thought  proper  to  resort  to  the  acts  of 
a  trimmer,  the  last  sad  refuge  of  disappointed  am- 
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bition  ;  that,  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of 
his  country,  that  part,  for  instance,  yrhich  regard- 
ed the  Mutiny  Bill,  when  a  clause  of  reference 
was  introduced,  whereby  the  artjcles  of  war, 
which  were,  or  hereafter  might  be,  passed  in 
England,  Should  be  current  in  Ireland  without 
the  interference  of  .her  Parliament— when  such 
a  clause  was  in  view,  I  will  suppos6  this  gentle- 
man to  have  absconded^  Again,  when  the  bill 
was  jnade  perpetiial,  I  will  suppose  him  again 
\o  have  absconded ;  but  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  bill  had  passed,  then  I  will  suppose,  this  gen- 
tleman to  have  come  forward,  and  to  say  that 
your  Constitution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
petual Bill.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  relates  to  the  law  of  Poynings,  I  will 
suppose  the  gentleman  to  have  made  many  a  long, 
v^ry  long  disquisition  before  he  took  office,  but, 
after  he  received  office,  to  have  been  as  silent  on 
that  subject  as  before  he  had  been  loquacious. , 
That,  when  money  bills,  under  color  of  that  law, 
were  altered,  year  ^er  year,  as  in  1775  and 
1776;  and  when  the  bills  so  altered  were  re- 
sumed and  passed,  I  will  suppose  that  gentleman 
to  have  absconded  or  acquiesced,  and  to  have  sup- 
ported the  minister  who  made  the  alteration  j  but 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  a  mera- 
ber'introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  this  evil,  I  will 
suppose  that  this  gentleman  inveighed  against 
the  mischief,  against  the  remedy,  and  against 
the  person  of  the  introducer,  who  did  that  duty 
which  he  himself  for  seven  years  had  abandoned. 
With,  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  6th 
of  George  the  First,  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  ^ 
repeal  was  debating  in  the  House,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  gentleman  to  make  no  kind  of  objec- 
tion; that  he  never  named,  at  that  time,  the 
word  renunciation ;  and  that,  on  the  division  on 
that  subject,  he  absconded;  but  when  the' office 
he  had  lost  Vfas  given  to  another  man,  that  he 
came  forward,  and  exclaimed  against  the  meas- 
ure ;  nay,  that  he  went  into  the  public  streets  to 
canvass  for  sedition ;  that  he  became  a  rambling 
incendiary,  and  endeavored  to  fexcite  a  mutiny  in 
the- Volunteers  against  an  adjustment  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  liberty  and  repose, 
which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  make,  and  against 
an  administration  who  had  the  virtue  to  free  the 
country  without  buying  the  members. 

With  respect  to  commerce,  I  will  suppose  this 
gentleman  to  have  supported  an  embargo  which 
lay  on  the  country  for  three  years,  and  almost 
destroyed  it ;  and  when  an  address  in  1 778,  to 
open  her  trade,  was  propounded,  to  remain  silent 
and  inactive.  And  with  respect  to  that  other 
part  of  her  trade,  which  regarded  the  duty*  on 
sugar,  when  the'  merchants  were  examined  in 
1778,  on  the  inadequate  protecting  diTty,  when 
the  inadequate  duty  was  voted,  when  the  act 
was  recommitted,  when  another  duty  was  pro- 
posed, when  the  bill  returned  with  the  inade- 
quate duty  substituted,  when  the  altered  bill  was 
adopted,  on  every  one  of  those  questions  I  will 
suppose  the  gentleman  to  abscond ;  biit  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  mischief  was  done,  he  out 


of  office,  I  will  suppose  him  to  obme  forth,  and 
to  tell  his  country  that  her  trade  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  inadequate  duty  on  English  sugar, 
as  her  Constitution  had  bpen  ruined  by  a  Per- 
petual Miitiny  Bill !  In  relation  to  three  fourths 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  Catholics,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  grant  them  rights  of  property 
and  religion,  I  will  Suppose  this  gentleman  to 
have  come  forth  to  give  his  negative  to  their 
pretensions.  In  the  same  manner,  I  will  sup- 
pose him  to  have  opposed  the  institution  of  the 
Volunteers,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  that 
he  went  to  a  meeting  in  his  own  county  to  pre- 
vent their  esjablishment ;  that  he  himself  kept 
out  of, their  associations;  that  he  was  almost 
the  only  man  in  this  ifouse  that  was  not  in  uni- 
form, and  that  he  never  was  a  Volunteer  until  he 
ceased  to  be  a  placeman,  and  until  he  became 
an  incendiary. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which 
were  inseparable  from  ours,  I  will  suppose  this 
gentleman  to  have  ^een  an  enemy,  decided  and 
unreserved ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty,  and 
voted,  moreover,  for  an  address  to  send  four  thou- 
sand Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  that  he  called  these  butchers  "  armed 
negotiators,"  and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  bribe  in  his  pocket,  a  champion 
against  the  rights  of.  America,  the  only  hope  of 
Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  Thus  defective  In  every  relationship, 
whether  to  Constitution,  commerce,  or  toleration, 
I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  much  pri- 
vate improbity  to  public  primes ;  that  his  prob- 
ity was  like  his  patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a 
level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to  deliver  pane- 
gyrtes"  on  himself.  ,  I  will  interrupt  him,,  and 
say,  "  Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  your  talents  have  been  ds  great  as  your 
life  has  been  reprehen'siWe.  You  began  your 
parliamentary  career  with  an  acrimony  and  per- 
sonality which  could  have  beesn  jvistified  only  by 
a  supposition  of -frirtue.  After  a  rank  and  clam- 
orous opposition  you  became,  on  a  Sudden,  silent  ; 
you  were  silent  for  seven  years ;  you  were  silent 
on  the  greatest  questions;  and  you, were  silent 
for  money!  Ih  1773,  while  a  negotiation  was 
pending  to  sell  your  talents  and  your  turbulence, 
yon  absconded  from  your  duty  in  Parliament ; 
you  forsook  your  lavy  of  Poyhings ;  you  forsook 
the  questions  of  economy,  and  abandoned  all  the 
old  themes  of  your  former  declamation.  You 
wgre  not  at  that  period  to  be  found-in  the  House. 
You  were  seen,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunting  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  watching  the  mo- 
ment in  whidh  the  question  should  be  put,  that  you 
might  vanish.  You  were  descried  with  a  crim- 
inal anxiety,  retiring  from  the  scenes  of  yourpast 
glory;  or  you  were  perceived  coasting  the  upper 
benches  of  this .  House  like  a.  Ijird  of  prey,  with 
an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  nofe,  meditating 
to  pounce  on  its  quarry.  These  Ways — they 
were  not  the  ways  of  honor— you  practiced 
pending  a  negotiation  which  was  to  end  either 
in  your  sale  or  your  sedition.  The  former  tak- 
ing place,  you  supported  ths*  rankest  measures 
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that  ever  came  before  Parliament ;  the  embargo 
of  1776,  for  instance.  'O,  fatal  embargo,  that 
breach  oflaw,  andruinof  oommeree !'  You  sup- 
ported the  unparalleled,  profusion  and  jobbing  of 
Lord  Haroourt's  scandalous  ministry — the  ad- 
dress to  support  the  American  war — the  other 
address  to  send  four  thousand  men,  which  you 
had  yourself  declared  to  be  necessary  foi;  Ihe  de- 
fense of  Ireland,  to  fight  against  the  liberties  of 
America,  to  which  you  had  declared  yourself  a 
friend.  You,  sir,  who  delight  to  utter  execra- 
tions against  the  American  commissioners  of 
1778,  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  America — 
y6u,.sir,  who  manufacture  stage  Ihunder  against 
Mr.  Eden  for  ,  his  anti-American  principles — 
yon,  sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the 
immortal  Hampden — ^you,  sir,  approved  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  against  America;  and  you, 
sir,  voted  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  .Aiperioans  fighting  &r  their  free- 
dom, fighting  for  your  freedom,  fighting  for  the 
great  principle,  liberty  !  -But  you  -found,  at 
last  (and  this  should  be  an  -eternal  lesson  to  men 
of  your  craft  and  cunning),  that  the  King  had 
only  dishonored  you;  the  court  had  bought,  but 
would  not  trust  you ;  and,  haying  voted  for  the 
worst  measures,  you  remained,  for  seven  years, 
the  creature  of  sa/ary,  without  the  confidence  of 
government.  Mortified  at  the  disebvery,  and 
stung  by  disappointment,  you  betake  yourself  to 
the  sad  expedients  of  duplicity.     You, try  the 


sorry  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  progress  to 
the  acts  of  an  incendiary.  You  gi^e  no  honest 
support  either  to  the  government  or  the  people. 
You,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, take  no  part;  you  sign  no  non-consump- 
tion agreement ;  you  are  no  Volunteer ; '  you  op- 
pose no  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill ;  no  altered  Sugar 
Bill ;  you  declare  that  you  lament,  that  the  Dec- 
lara;tion  of  Right  should  have  been  brodght  for- 
\^ard ;  and  observkig,  with  regard  to  both,prinee 
and  people,  the  most  impartial  treachery  apd  de- 
sertion, you,  justify  the  suspicion  of  your  Sover- 
eign, by  betraying  the  govei^ment,  as  you  had 
sold  the  people,  until,  at  last,  by  this  hollow  con- 
duct, and  for  some  pther  steps,  the  result  of  mor- 
tified ambiti)}n,"being  dismissed,  and  another  per- 
son put  in  your  place,  you  fly  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Volunteers  and  canvass  for  mutiny  ^  you  announce 
that  the  country  was  ruined)b^othei:.men  during 
that  period  In.  which  she.  had  been  "sold  by  you. 
Your  logic  is,  that  the  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law 
is  not  the  repeal  of  a  law  at  all,  and  the  efieot  of 
that  logic  is,  an  English  act  afiecting  to  eman- 
cipate Ireland,  by  exercising  over  her  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  Such 
has  been  your  conduct ;  and  at  such  conduct 
every  orcjer.  of  your  fellow-subjects  have  a  right 
to  exclaim !  The  merchant  may  say  to  you^ 
the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you— the  Amer- 
ican may  say  to  you-r- and  I,  I  now  Say,  and  say 
to  your  beard,  sir — you  are  not  an  honest  man  I" 
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OF  MR.  GRATTAN  AGAINST  MR.  COREY,  DELIVERED  DURING  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  UNION  OP 
IRELAND  TO  ENGLAND,  FEBRUARY  14,  1800. 


Has  the  gentleman  done  ?  Has  he  completely 
done  ?  He  was  unparliamentiry  fropi  l;he  begin., 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There  was  scarce 
a  word  that  he  uttered  that  was  not- a  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  I  did  not  call  him 
to  order.  Why  ?  Because  the  limited  talents  of 
some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  se- 
vere without  being  ui\parliamentary ;,  but  bpfore 
I  sit  down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  an4 
parliamentary  at  the  same  time.  ,  On  any  other 
occasion  I  should  think  myself  justifiable.in  treat- 
ing with  silent  contempt  any.  thing  which  might 
fall-from  that  honorable  member ;  but  there  are 
times  when  the  insignificance  of  |the  accuser  is 
lost  In  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know 
the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  labored 
under  when  he  attacked  ine,,  consciofs  that,  on 
a  comparative  view  of  our  characters,  public 
and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which 
would  injure  me.  The  public  would  nqt  believe 
|he  charge.  I  Idespise  the  falsehood.  If  such 
a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would 
answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit 
down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when'  not 
made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  righf  honorable  gentleman  ,has  called 
me  "  an  unimpeached  traitor."     I  ask,  why,  not 


"traitor,"  unqualified  by  any  epithet?  I  will 
tell  him ;  it  was  because  he  dare  not.  It.was 
the  act  of  a  coward,  who .  raises  his  arm  to 
strike,  but  has  riot  courage  tcj  give  the  blow.  I 
will  not  call  him  a  villain,  because  it  v(oali  be 
unparliamentary,  smd  he  is  a  privy  counselor. 
I  will  not  call  him  fool,  because,  he  happens 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  I  s!^ 
heis  one  who  has  abused  the  privilege  offav- 
liamettt  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  to  the  utter., 
ing  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House, 
I  should  answer  only  with  a.-blow.  I  care  nothow 
.high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how 
contemptible  his  speech ;  whether  a  privy  coun- 
selor or  a  parasite,  ray  answer  would  be  a  blow. 
He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with 
the  rebels.  The  charge  .is  utterly,  totally^  and 
jneanly  false.  Does  the  honorable  gentleman 
rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
foundation  of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can 
prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility of  that  report  being  true ;.  but  I  scorn 
to  ^.nswer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he 
be  a  political  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought 
himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage 
or  not.  I  scorn  to>  answer  any  wizard  of  the 
Castle,  throwing  himself  into  fantastical  airs; 
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but  if  an  honorable  and  independent  man  were 
to  make  a  charge  against  me,  I  ■would  say,  "  You 
charge  me  with  having  an  intercourse  with  reb- 
els, and  you  found  your  charge  upon  what  is  said 
to  have  appeared  before  a  committed  of  theLords. 
Sir,  the  report  of  that  committee  is  .totally  a*nd 
egWgiousIy  irregular."  I  will  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  been  examined  before 
that  committee ;  it  states  that  what  the  report 
represents  him  as  having  spoken  is  not  what  he 
said.  [Mr.  Grattan  here  read  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Nelson,  denying  that  he  had  any  oonneetion 
with  Mr.  Grattan,  as  charged  in  the  report ;  and 
concludgd  by  saying,  "  never  was  misrepresenta- 
tion more  vile  than  that  put  into  my  mouth  by  the 
report."] 

From  the'  situation  that  I  held,  and  from  the 
connections  I  had  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  hold  intercourse  with  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  persons.  The  right  honora- 
ble member  might  as  well  have  been '  charged 
with  a  partioipation  in  the  guilt  of  those  traitors ; 
for  he  had  communicated  with  some  of  those  very 
persons  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  Irish  government,  too,  were  in  communica- 
tion with  some  of  them. 

The  right  honorable  member  has  told  me  I  de- 
serted a  profession  where  wealth  and  station  were 
the  reward  of  industry  and  talent.  If  I  mistake 
not,  that  gentleman  endeavored  to  obtain  those 
rewards  by  the  same  means ;  but  he  soon  desert- 
ed the  occupation  of  a  barrister  for  those'  of  a  par- 
asite and  pander.  He  fled  from  the  labor  of  study 
to  flatter  at  the  table  of  the  great.  He  found  the 
Lords'  parlor  abetter  sphere  for  his  exertions  than 
the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts ;  the  house- of  a  great 
man  a  more  convenient  way  to  power  and  to 
place ;  and  that  it  was  easier  for  a  statesman  of 
middling  talents  to  sell  his,  friends  than  a  lawyer 
of  no  talents  to  sell  his  clients. 

For  myself,  whatever  corporate  or  other  bod- 
ies have  said  or  done  to  me,  I,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  forgive  them.  I  feel  I  have  done  too 
much  for  my  country  to  be  vexed  at  them.  I 
wonld  rather  that  they  should  not  feel  or  ac- 
knowledge what  I-have  done  for  them,  andl  call 
me  traitor,  than  have  reason  to  say  I  sold  them. 
I  will  always  defend  myself  against  the  assassin ; 
but  vi»ith  large  bodies  it  is  different.  To  the 
people  I  will  bow ;  they  may  be  my  enemy — I 
never  shall  be  theirs. 

At  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  in  1782,  I 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  that' 
Constitution  which  is  now  endeavored  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Of  that  Constitution  I  was  the  author ; 
in  that  Constitution  I  glory  ;  and  fdr  it  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  should  bestow  praise,  not  in- 
vent calumny.  Notwithstanding  my  weak  state 
of  body,  I  come  to  give  my  last  testimony  against 
this  Union,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  interest 
of  my  country.  >  I  come  to  make  common  cause 
with  these  honorable  and  virtuous  gentlemen 
around  me;  to  try  and  save  the  Constitution; 
or  if  not  save  the  Constitution,  at  least  to  save 
cur  characters,  and  TemoVe  from  our  graves  the 
foul  disgrace  of  standing  apart  while  a  deadly 


blow  is  aimed  at  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try. '  • 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  says  I  fled 
from  the  country,  aft^r  exciting  rebellion ;  and 
that  I  have  returned  to  raise  another.  No  such 
thi;ig.  The  charge  is  false."  The  civil  war  had 
not  commenced  when  I  left  the  kingdom ;  ^nd  I 
could  not  have  returned  without  taking  a  part. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ; 
on  the  other;  the  camp  of  .the  minister,  a  greater 
traitor  than  that  rebel.  The  strong-hold  of  the 
Constitution  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  agree 
tha^  the  rebel  whcf  rises  against  the  government 
should  have  suffered ;  but  I  missed  on  the  scaf- 
fold the'  right  honorable  gentleman.  Two  des- 
perate parties  were  in  arras  against  the  Consti- 
tution. '  The  right  honorable  gentleman  be- 
longed to '  one  of  those  parties,  and  deserved 
death.  V  could  hot  join  the  rebel — I  could'  not 
join  the  government.  I  could  hot  join  torture — 
I  could  not  join  half-hanging — I  could  not  join 
free  quarter.  I  could  take  part  with  neither.  I 
Vras,  therefore,  absent  from  a  scene  where  I  could 
not  be  active  without  self-reproach,  nor  indiffer- 
ent with  safety. 

Many  honorable  gentlemen  thought  differently 
from  me.  I  respect  theii:  opinions;  but  I  keep 
myown ;  and  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that 
the  treason  of  the  minister  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people  itias  infinitely  worse  than  the  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  minister.  ^ 

I  have  retiirned,  not,  as  the  right  honorable 
member  has  said,  to  raise  another  storm — I  h^ve 
returned  to  discharge  an  honorable  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  my  country,  that  conferred  a  great  re- 
ward for  past  services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
was  not  greater  than  niy  desert.'  I  have  "re- 
turned to  protect  that  Constitution  of  which  I 
was  the  parent  and-  the  founder,  from  the  assas- 
sination of  such  men  as  the-honorable  gentleman 
and  his  unworthy  associates.-  They  are  cor- 
rupt^-they  are  seditious — and  they,  at  this  very 
moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  coun- 
try. I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false 
as  it  is  malicious,  given  to  the  public  under  the 
appellation  of  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Loi-ds.  Here  I  stand,  ready  foy  impeachment  or 
trial :  I  dare  accusation.  I  defy  the  honorable 
gentleman;  I  defy  the  government;  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx.  Let  them  come  forth.  I  tell 
the  ministers  I  will  neither  give  them  quarter 
nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  re- 
main? of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 
*         #'"**■-        *         # 

My  guilt  or  innocence  have  little  to  do  with 
the  question  here.  I  rose  with  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  my  country — I  am  willing  to  die  with 
her  expiring  liberties..  To  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple I  will  bow,  but  never  shall  I  submit  to  the 
calumnies  of  an  individual  hired  to  betray  them 
and  slander  me.  The  indisposition  of  my  body 
has  left  me,  perhaps,  no  means  but  that  of  lyincr 
down  with  fallen  Ireland,  and  recording  upon  her 
tomb  my  dying  testimony  against  the.  flagitious 
corruption  that  has  murdered  her  independence. 
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The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  said  that  this 
■was  not  my  place — ^that,  instead  of  having  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  my  country,  I  should  now  stand 
a  culprit  at  her  bar— at  the  bar^  of  a  court  of 
criminal  judicatiire,  to  answer  for  my  treasons. 
The  Irish  people  have  not-  so  read  my  history ; 
but  let  that  pass  ;  if  I  am  what  he  said  I  am,  the 
people  are  not  therefore  to  forfeit  their  Constitu- 
tion. In  point  of  argumerif,.therefore,  the  attack 
is  bad — in  point'  of  taste  or  feeling,  if  he  h?id 
either,  it  is  worse-^in  point  of  fact,  it  is  false, 
utterly  and  absolutely  false — as  rancorous  a 
falsehood  as  the  most  malignant  motives  could 
suggest  to  the  prompt  sympathy  pf  a  shameless 
and  a  venal  defense.  .The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  suggested  examples  which  I  should 
have  shunned,  and  exaniples  lyhich  I  should  have 
followed.  I  shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have 
ever  avoided  it.     I  shall  never  be  ambi&us  to 


purchase  public  .scorn  by  private  infamy— the 
lighter  characters  of  the  model  have  as  little 
chance  of  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life 
spent,  if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  my  na- 
tive land.  Am  I  to  renounce  those  habits  now 
forever,  and^at  the  beck  of  whom?  I  should 
rather  say  of  what— half  a  minister — ^half  a  mon- 
key— a  'prentice  politician,  and ,  a  master  cox- 
comb. He  has  U)\d  you  that  what  he  s^id  of  rhe 
here,  he  would  say  any  where.  I  believe  he 
would  say  thus  of  me  in  any  place  where  ha 
thoughf  himself  safe  in  saying  it.  Nothing  can 
limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears-r-in  Parliament 
he  has  baltunniated  me  to-night,  in  the  Kingjp 
courts  he  would  calumniate  me  to-morrow ;  but 
had  he  said  or  dared  to  insinuate  one  half  as 
much  elsewhere,  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  hon- 
est m^n  would  have. answered  the  vile  and  venal 
slanderer  with — a  blow.      ' 
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The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modern  degen- 
eracy had  not  reached  him.  Original  an,d  unac- 
commodating, the  features  of  his  character  had 
the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  august  (mind 
overawed  Majesty ;  and  one  of  his  Sovereigns 
[George  III.]  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his 
presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.'  No 
state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious 
politics,  np  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories, 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but, 
overbearing,  persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his 
object  was  England — his  ambition  was  fame. 
Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without 
corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous. 
France  sunk  beneath  him ;  with  one  hand  he. 
smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the 
other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of 
his  mind  was  infinite,  and  his  schemes  wei'e  to 
affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only, 
but  Eurppe  and  ppsterity.  Wonderful  were  the 
means  by  which  these  schemes  were  {iceom- 
plished,  always  seasonable,  always  adequate,  the 
suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by  ar- 
flor,  and  enlightened  by  propheoy» 

The  ordinary  feelings  ■which  make  life  amiable 
and  indolent — those  sensations  which  soften  and 
allure,  and  vulgarize,  were  unknovra  to  him.,  Np 
dpmestic  difficulties,  no  domestic  weakness, 
reached  hiln ;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse, 
he  came  ocoajsionally  into  our  system  to  counsel 
and  decide.  '  ■ 
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A  character  so  exalted,  sp  strenuous,  so  vari- 
ous, so  authoritative,  astonished  a  corrnpt  age, 
and  the  Treasury  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt 
through  all  her  classes  of  venality.  Corruption 
imagined,  indeed,  that  she  found  defects  in  this 
statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsistency 
of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victo- 
ries—but the  history  of  his  country  and  the  oa- . 
lamities  of  the  enemy  answered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  tajents ; 
his  eloquence  vvas  an  era  in  the  Senate.  Pecul- 
iar and  spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing  gigan- 
tic sentiments  and  instinctive  wisdom — not  like 
the  toiTent  pf  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  con- 
flagration of  TuUy,  it  resembled,  sometimes  the 
thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray  [Lord  Mansfield],  he  did  not  Con- 
duct the  understanding  through  the  painful  sub- 
tilty  of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like  Town- 
send,^  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but  rather 
lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point 
by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which,  like  those  of 
his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  ^hole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an 
understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  sum- 
mon mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of 
slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority;  something 
that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and 
strike  a  bloV  in  the -world  that  should  resound 
through  its  history. 

'  Mr.  Charles  Townsend.  See  his  character  in 
Barke's  speech  on  American  Taxation. 
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Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  at  Dublin  in  September,  1751.  His  fa- 
ther, Thomas  Sheridan,  author  of  the  first  attempt  at  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
our  language,  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  elocution,  and  during  most  of  his  life 
was  connected  with  the  stage.  This  fact  very  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  young 
Sheridan,  even  from  his  boyhodd,  to  theatrical  composition ;  and,  being  driven  to 
strenuous  exertion  in  consequence  of  an  early  marriage,  he  became  a  dramatic  writer 
at  the  age  of  twenty -four.  His  first  production  was  The  Rivals,  which,  by  the  live- 
liness of  its  plot  and  the  exquisite  humor  of  its  dialogue,  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
first  rant  of  comic  writers.  His  next  work  was  the  opera  of  The  Duenna,  which 
was  performed  seventy-five  times  during  the  season  in  which  it  was  first  produced, 
and  yielded  him  a  very  large  profit.  ,  In  the  year  1776,  in  conjunction  with  two 
friends,  he  purchased  Garrick's  half  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  ;  and  becoming  pro- 
prietor of  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  gave  his  father  the  appointment 
pf  manager.  He  now  produced  his  School  for  Scandal,  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  best  coniedy  in  our  language.  This  was  followed  by  The  Critic,  which 
was  equally  admirable  as  a  farce;  and  here  ended,  in  1779,  his  "legitimate  offerings 
on  the  shrine  of  the  Dramatic  Muse.''  He  still,  however,  retained  his  proprietorship 
in  Drury  Lane,  which  would  have  furnished  an  ample  support  for  i&iy  one  but  a  person 
of  his  expensive  and  reckless  habits. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  cherished  from  early  Ufe  a  very  lively  interest  in  politics  ;  and 
now  that  his  thirst  for  drama,tic  fame  was  satiated,  his  ambition  rose  higher,  and  led 
him  to  seek  for  new  distinction  in  the  fields  of  oratory.  He  had  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lor^  John  Townsend,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  desirous  of  forming  a  political  connection  with  Mr. 
Fox.  To  promote  this  objectr  Townsend  ipade  a  dinner-party  early  in  1780,  at 
which  he  brought  them  together.  Speaking  of  the  subject 'afterward,  he  said,  "I 
told  Fox  that  all  the  notions  he  might  have  conceived  of  Sheridan's  talents  and 
genius  from  the  '  Rivals,'  fee,  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  admiration  of  his 
astonishing  powers  which  I  was  sure  he  would  entertain  at  the  first  interview.  Fox 
told  me,  after  breaking  up  from  dinner,  that  he  had  always  thought  Hare,  after  my 
uncle,  Charles  Townsend,  the  wittiest  man  he  had  ever  tnet  with,  but  that  Sheridan 
surpassed  them  both,  infinitely."  Sheridan,  on  his  side;  formed  the  strongest  attach- 
ment for  Mr.  Fox  as  a  man  and  a  political  leader,  and  was  soon  after  placed  on  terms 
of  equal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Burke.  He  was  admitted  to  Brooks's  Club-house,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Whigs,'  and  soon  after  became  a  member  for  Stafford,  at  an 
expense  of  £2000. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  maiden  speech  was  delivered  on  the  20th  of  November,  1780.  The 
House  listened  to  him  with  marked  attention,  but  his  appearance  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  the  ►expectations  of  his  friends.     Woodfall,  the  reporter,  used  to  relate  that 

'  The  following  lines  of  Tickell  give  the  character  of  Brooks :  ' 

And  know,  I've  bonght  the  best  Champagne  from  Brooks ; 
From  liberal  Brooks,  whose  speculative  skiU 
■  Is  hasty  credit  and  a  distant  bill ; 
Who,  nursed  in  clubs,  disdains  a  vulgar  trade, 
,  Exults  to  trust,  aiid  blushes  to  be  paid. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  for  a  man  of  Sheridan's  habits  than  so  indulgent  a  creditor. 
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Sheridan  came  up  to  him  in  the  gallery,  when  the  speech  was  ended,  and  asked  him, 
with  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought  of  his  first  attempt.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
replied  Woodfall,  "  that  I  don't  think  this  is  your  line — ^you  had  hetter  have  stuck  to 
your  former  pursuits."  Sheridan  rested  his  head  on  his  band  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  exclaimed,  with  veTiemence,  "  It  is  in  the,  and  it  shall  come  out  of  me!"  He 
now  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  quickened  by  a  sense  of  shame,  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  powers  as.  a  speaker  ;  and  having  great  ingenuity,  ready  wit, 
perfect  self-possession,  and  a  boldness  amounting  almost  to  effrontery,  he  made  him- 
self at  last  a  most  dexterous  and  effective  debater. 

During  the  short  administraticfti  of  the  Marquess  of  Rookingharn,  in  1782,  Mr. 
Sheridan  came  into  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  but  on  the  decease  of  Rock- 
ingham, he  resigned  in  common  with  Fox,  Burke,  and  others,  when  Lord  Shelburne 
was  made  prime  minister  in  preference  to  Mr.  Eox.  Mr.  WiUiam  Pitt  now  came 
into  the  mimstry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
undertook,  soon  after,  to  put  dovrai  Mr.  Sheridan  by  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  his 
theatrical  pursuits.  "  No  man,"  said  he  "  admires  more  than  I  do  the  abilities  of 
that  right  honorable  gentleman — ^the  elegant  sallies  of  his  ^thought,  the  gay  effusions 
of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  point.  If  they  were  reserved 
for  the  jpovper  stage,  they  would  no  doubt  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audietice ;-  and 
it  would  be  the 'fortune  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  "  Sui  plausu  gaudere  the- 
atri."''  Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  this  insolent  language,  with  admirable  adroitness, 
in  the  following  words  :  "  On  the-  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  I  «eed  not  comment.  The  pro- 
priety, the  taste,  and**6he  gentletnanly  point  of  it  must  be  obvious  to  this  House. 
But  let  me.  assure  the  right  hofferable  gentleman  that  I  do  now,  and  will,  at  any  time 
he  chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  perfect  good  humor. 
Nay,  I  will  say  more.  Flattered  and  encpuraged  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman's 
panegyric  on  my  talents,  if  I  ever  engage  again  in  the  composition  he  alludes  to,  I 
may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption,  and  attempt  an  improvement  on  ofie  of  Ben 
Jonaon's  best  characters,  that  of  the  Angry  Boy,  in  the  Alchymist.''  The  effect  was 
irresistible.  The  House  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  aid  Mr.  Pitt  came  very  near 
haying  the  title  of  the  Angry  Boy  fastened  on  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

When  the  administration  pf  Lord  "Shelburne  gave  way  to  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  Mr..  Fox  and  Lord  H^orth,  in  1783,  Sheridan  was  again  brought  into  ofiice  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Fox's" East  Ijidia  Bill  threw  him  out  of 
power  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  ;  and  from  that  time,  for  more  than  twenty-two 
years,  he  was  a  strenuous  and  active  opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  devoted  ten  years  to  the  investigation  of 
English,  atrocities  in  India,  called  fortli  the  entire  strength  of  the  Whig  party  for  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. '  To  Mr.  Sheridan  he  assigned  the  management 
of  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums  or  princesses  of  Oude.  It  was  a  subject  pecul- 
iarly suited  to  his  genius  ;  and,  aided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  which 
was  supplied  him  by  the  researches  of  Burke,  he  brought  forward  the  charge  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  On  the  7th  of  February,  1787.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
so  imperfectly  reported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  It  was,  however, 
according  to  the  representation  of  all  who  heard  it,  an  astonishing  exhibition  of  elo- 
quence. The  whole  assembly,  at  the  conclusion,  broke  forth  into  expressions  of  tu- 
multuous applause.  Men  of  all  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  their'  encomiums; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  "  an  abler  speech  was  perhaps 
never  delivered."  A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  that  the  House  might  have  time 
to  recover  their  calmness  and  "  collect  their  rpason,"  after  the  excitement  they  had 
'  To  exulHn  the  applause  of  his  own  theater. 
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undergone  ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope',  in  seconding  -the  motion,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  the  House  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hastings,  hut  that  npthing  less  than  a  mir- 
acle could  now  prevent  him  from  voting  for  his  impeachment.  Twenty  years  after, 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Windham,  two  of  the  severest  judges  in  England,  spoke  of  this 
speech  with  undiminished  admiration.  The  former  declared  it  to  be  the  best  speech 
ever  ma'de  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  said  that  "  the  speech  deserved  all 
its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste,  such  as, were  seldom  wanting  in 
the  literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest  that  h^d 
been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  man."' 

When  the  Commons  voted  to- impeach  Mr.  Hastings,  Sheridan  was  chosen  one  of 
the  managers,  and  had  assigned  to  him  the  charge,  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
He  was  thus  called  upon  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  his  splendid  oration  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  still  more  dignifited  and  august,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  inflame  all  his  ambition  as  an  orator  and  a  man.  The 
expecta,tion  of  the  public  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.'  During  the  four 
days  on  which  he  spoke,  the  hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  arid  such  was  the 
eagerness  to  obtain  seats,  that  fifty  guineas  were  in  some  instances  paid  for  a  single 
ticket.  These  circumstances,  undoubtedly,  operated  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
They  aggravated  those  "faults  of  tastte"  which  were  spoken  of ■  by  Mr.  Windham. 
They  led  him  into  many  extravagances  of  language  and  sentiment ;  and'  though  aU 
who  heard  it  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  a  speech  of  astonishing  power,. it  must  have 
been  far  inferior  in  true  eloquence  to  his  great  original  efibrt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.. His  success  in  these  two  speeches  was  celebrated  by  Byron  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are,  however,  much  more  applicable  to  Burke  than  to  Sheridan  : 

When  the  lond  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 

Arose  to  Heaven,  in  her  appeal  to  man. 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod — 

The  "wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  fiod, 

Which  shodk-the  nations  through  his  lips,  and  blazed, 

Till  vanquished  senates. trembled  as  they  praised.  ,  , 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Sheridan  never  attempted,  in 
after  life,  that  lofty  strain  of  eloquence  which  gained  him  such  rapturous  appjause 

on  this  occasion.     "  Grood  sense  and  wit  were  the  -great  weapons  of  his  oratory 

shrewdness  in  detecting  the  weak  points. of  an  adversary,  and  infinite  powers  of  rail- 
lery in  exposing  them."     This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  speaking  which  has  always  beeB 

'  It  was  natural,  in  respect  to  such  a  speech,  that  some  erroneous  or  exaggerated  statements 
should  have  been  given  to  the  public.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  Bisaett,  in  his  Reign  of 
George  III.,  which  must  be  regarded  in  this  light.  Bissett  says,  "  The  late  Mr.  Logan,  well  known 
for  his  literary  efforts,  and  author  of  a.  masterly  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings,  went  that  day  to  the  House, 
prepossessed  for  the  accused  and  against  the  accuser.  At  theeicpiration.of  tbe  first  hour,  he  said 
to  a  friend, '  All  this  is  declamatory  assertion  without  proof;'  when  the, second  was  finished, '  This 
is  a  wonderful  oration;'  atthecloseof  the  third,  'Mr.^Hastinga  has  acted  unjustifiably;'  the  fourth, 
'Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious  criminal;'  and  at  last,  'Of  all  monstei:s  df  iniquity,  the  most 
enormons  is  Warren  Hastings !' " 

Now  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  impression  made  by  this  story  is,,  that  Mr.  Logan,  premoue 
to  hearing  this  speech,  had  written  his  "masterly  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings  j"  and  that,  being  thus 
"prepossessed"  and  committed  in  favor  of  the  accused,  he  experienced  the  remarkable  change  of 
views  and  feelings  here  described.  But  the  fact  is,  his  defense  of  Hastings  was  written  after  the 
speech  in  question  was  delivered ;  and  Mr.  Logan  therein  charged  the  Commons  with  hawing  acted, 
in  their  impeachment  of  Hastings, "  froni  motives  of  pergonal  animosity — not  from  regard  tc*  public 
justice."  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Logan's  character — a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — should  have  written  such  a  pamphlet,  or  bcought  such  a  charge,  only,a  few 
months  after  he  had  expressed  the  views  of  JVJr.  Hastings  ascribed  to  him  above.  This  anecdote 
must,  therefore,  have  related  to  some  other  person  who  was  confdunded  with  Mr.  Logan,  and  may 
be  numbered  with  the  many  uncertainties  which  are  current  under  the  name  of  Literary  History. 
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most  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  made  Mr.  Sheridan  much  more  formida- 
ble to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  long  and  difficult  administration,  than  many  in  the  Oppo- 
sition ranks  of  far  greater  information  and  reasoning  abilities.    ,  notwithstanding  his 
habitual  indolence,  and  the  round  of'  conviviality  in  which  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged, Sheridan  contrived  to  pick  up  enough  knowledge  of  the  leading  topics  in  de- 
bate to  make  him  a  severe  critic  on  the  njeasures  of  Mr.  Pitt.     If  authorities  or  re- 
search were  necessary,  he  would  frankly  say  to  his  friends  who  desired  his  aid,  "  You 
know  I  am  an  ignoramus — here  1  am — instruct  me,  and  I'll  do  my  best,"     And 
such  was  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  his  intellect,  that  he  was  able,"  with  sur- 
prising facility,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  information  thus  collected  for  his  use, 
and  to  pour  it  out  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  Vhich  were  so  much  the  greater 
because  his  mind  was  left  free  and  unencumbered  by  the^  effort  to  obtain  it.     A 
curious  instance  is  mentioned  of  his  boldness  on  such,  occasions,  when  his  materials 
happened  to  fail  him.     In  1794,  when  he  came  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  counsel  on  the  Begum  charge,  his  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  un- 
dertook "to  read  for  him  any  papers  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.     One  morning,  when  a.  certain  paper  was  called  for,  Mr. 
Taylor  asked  him  for  the  bag  containing  his  documents.     Sheridan  replied,  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  had  neither  hag  nor  papers-^thut  they  must  contrive,  by  dexterity 
and  boldness,  to  get  on  without  them.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  in ,  a  few  moments, 
called  again, for  the  minutes  of  evidence.     Taylor  pretended  to  send  for  the  bag, 
and  Sheridan  proceeded  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
"Within  a  few  minutes  the  "papers"  were  again  demanded,  when  Mr.  Fox  ran  up  to 
Taylor,  and  inquired  anxiously  for  the  bag.     "  The  man  has  no  bag,"  says  Taylor, 
in  a  -whisper,' to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Fox.     Sheridan,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  on — taking  the  facts  for  granted — ^in  his  boldest  strain.     When  stopped  by  the 
court,  and  reproved  for  his  negligence  in  not  bringing  forward  the  evidence,  he  as- 
sumed an  indignant  tone,  and  told  the  Chancellor  that,  "  as  a  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment in  behalf  of  the  Commons,  he  should  conduct  the  case  as  he  thought  fit , 
that  it  was  his  most  dtdent  deSire  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  what.he  stated ;  and  that, 
should  he  fall  into  error,  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  would  correct  him  !" 

With  all  this  apj^arent  negligence,  however,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  his 
death,  disclosed  one  remarkable  fact,  that  his  mt  was  most  of  it  studied  out  before- 
hand. His  commonplace, book  vvas  found, to  be  full  of  humorous  thoughts  and  sport- 
ive turns,  put  down  usually  in  a  crude  state, just  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
afterward  wrought'  into  form  for  future  use.  To  this  collection  we  may  trace  a  large 
part  of  those  playful  allusions,  keen  retorts,  sly  insinuations,  and  brilliant  sallies — 
the  jest,  the  frolic,  and  the. fun — which  flash  out  upon  us  in  his  speeches  in  a  man- 
ner so  easy,  natural,  and  yet  unexpected,  that  no  one  coidd  suspect  them  of  being  any 
thing  but  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  moment.  His  biographer  has  truly  said 
that,  in' this  respect,  "  It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Sheridan  throughout  life — and  in  a  great 
degree,  perhaps  his'policy  —  to  gain  credit  for  excessive  indolence  and  carelessness, 
while  few  persons,  with  so  much  natural  brilliancy  of  talents,  ever  employed  more 
art  and  circumspection  in  their  display," 

Mr.  Sheridan  usually  .took  part  in  every  important  debate  in  Parliamerit,  and  gained 
much  applause,  in.  1803,  by  a  speech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  unite  all  parties  for.  the  defense  of  the  country,  when  threatened  with  ijiva- 
sion"  by  France.  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  turned  the^  ridicule  of  the  House 
upon  Mr.  Addington,  the  prime  minister,  in  a  way  which  was  not  soon  forgotten. 
Mr.  Addington  was  one  of  those  "  respectable"  half-way  men  with  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  .find  fault,  and  yet  whom  nobody  confides  in  or  loves.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician,  and  there  was  something  in  his  air  and  manner  which  savored 
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of  the  profession,  and  had  given  him,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  appellatioli  of  "  The 
Doctor."  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  adverting  to  the  personal  dislike 
of  many  to  Mr.  Addington,  quoted  the  lines  of  Martial : 

Non  amo  te,  Sabine,  nee  possum  dieere  quare ; 

Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te ; 

and  added  the  English  parody  : 

I  do  not  like  you,  Dodtor  Fell ; 
The  reason  why  I  can  not  tell ; 
But  this,  I'm  sure,  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  you.  Doctor  Fell. 

His  waggish  emphasis  on  the  word  doctor,  and  his  subsequent  repetition  of  it  m  thai 
course  of  his  speech,  called  forth  peals  of  laughter;  and  thenceforth  the  minister 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Doctor.*  The  Opposition  papers  took  up 
the  title,  and  twisted  and  tortured  it  into  every  form  of  attack,  till  Mr.  Addington 
was  borne  down  and  driven  from  office  by  mere  ridicule^a  weapon  which  is  often 
more  fatal  thatn  argument  to.  men  of  moderate  abilities  in  high  political  stations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  always  lived  beyond  his  means,  and  was  utterly. ruined  in  1809, 
by  the  burning  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  which  comprised  all  his  property.    He  was 
also  betrayed  by  his  convivial  habits  into  gross  intemperance.     Wine  being  no  longer 
of  sufficient  strength  to  quicken  his  faculties  for  conversation  or  debate,  stronger 
liquors  were  substituted.     A  person  sitting  one  evening  in  a  6ofFee-house,  near  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a  gentleman  with  papers  before  him,  after 
taking  tea,  pour  the  contents  of  a  decanter  of  brandy  into  a  tumblei;,  and  drink  it  off 
without  dilution.    He  then  gathered  up  his  papers  and  went  out.     Shortly  after,  the 
spectator,  on  entering  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  heard  the  brandyrdrink- 
er,  to  his  astonishment,  deliver  a  long  and  brilliant  speech.     It  was  Mr.  Sheridan  ! 
The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  life  were  not  slow  in  overtaking  hiiri:  he  soon 
became  bankrupt  in  character  and  health,  as  well  as  in  fortune.     The  relief  which 
he  occasioiially  obtained  from  his  friends  served  only  to  protract  his  misery.     He 
was  harassed  with  writs  and  executions,  at  the  moment  when  he  W3.s  sinking  under 
disease  ;  and  a  sheriff's  officer,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  physjpian,  would  have 
carried  him  in  his  blanket  to  prison.     A  powerfuL  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  now 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  wretched  condition.     "  Oh  !"  delay  not  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  within  which  that  proud  spirit. hides  its  sufferings.     Prefer 
ministering  in  the  chambers  of  sickness  to  mustering  at  '  the  splendid  sorrows  which 
adorn  the  hearse' — I  say,  life  and  succor  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  funeral  I" 
Men  of  all  ranks  were  roused.     His  chamber  was  crowded  with  sympathizing  friends, 
but  it  was  too  late.     He  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  181,6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  a 
melancholy  example  of  brilliant  talents  sacrificed  to  a  love  of  display  and  convivial 
indulgence;     He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  only  spot  of  the  Poet's  Corner 
which  remained  unoccupied.     His  pall  was  borne  by  royal  and  noble  dukes,  by  earls 
a,nd  marquesses,  and  his  funeral  procession  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom.' 

*  The  Scottish  members  having  deserted  Mr.  Addington  in  some  debate  about  this  time,  Mr. 
Sheridan  convulsed  the  House  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the  messenger  to  Mac- 
beth, i>oci!or,  "the  Thanes  fly  from  thee!"  ; 

'  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  following  lines,  gSve  vent  to  his  feelings  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  deserted 
Sheridan  in  his  poverty,  but  crowded  around  his  death-bed  and  flocked  to  his  funeral  vsrith  all  the 
tokens  of  tjieir  early  respect  and  affection : 

How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  him  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow— r 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow ! 
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Wraxall,  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  36-8,  gives  the  following  description 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  person  and  manner  of  speaking  in  his  best  days,  before  intemper- 
a.nce  had  begun  its  ravages  on  his  body  or.  inind.  "  His  countenance  and  features 
had  in  them  something  peculiarly  pleasing,  indicative  at  once  of  intellect,  humor, 
and  gayety.  All  the^e  charadteristics  played  about  his  lips  when  speaking,  and  oper- 
ated with  inconceivable  attraction ;  -for  they  anticipated,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  the 
effect  produced  by  his  oratory  on  the  ear ;  thus  opening  for  him  a  sure  way  to  the 
heart  or  the  understanding.  Even  the  tones  of  his  voice,  which  were  singularly 
mellifluous,  aided  the  general  effect  of  his  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  accompanied  by 
Burke's  unpleasant  Irish  accent.  Pitt's  enunbiation  was  unquestionably  more  impos- 
ing, dignified,  and  sqnorous ;  Fox  displa,yed  more  argument,  as  well  as  vehemence; 
Burke  possessed  more  fancy  and  enthusiastn ;  but  Sheridan  won  his  way  by  a  sort 
of  fascination." 

"He  possessed  a  ductility  and  versatility  of  talents  whicb.  no  public  man  in  our 
time  has  equaled  ;  and  thesef  intellectual  endowments  were  sustained  by  a  suavity 
of  temper  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  ruffle  or  discompose  it: 
Playing  with'  his  irritable  or  angry  antagonist,  Sheridan  exposed  him  by  sallies  of  wit, 
or  attacked  him  with  classic  elegance  of  satire '  performing  this  arduous  task  in  the 
face  of  a  crowded  assembly,  withput  losing  for  an  instant  either  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  facility  of  expression^  or  his  good  humor.  He  wounded  deepest,  indeed,  when  he 
smiled,  and  convulsed  his  hearers  with  laughter  while  the'  object  of  his  ridicule  or 
animadversion  was  twisting  lindfer  the  lash.  Pitt  and  DundaS,  who  presented  the 
fairest  marks  for  his  attack,  found,  by  experience,  that  though  they  liiight  repel,  they 
could  not  confpund,  and  still  less  could  they  silence  or  vanquish  him.  In  every 
attempt  that  they  ttiade,  by  introducirig  personalities,  or  illiberal  reflections  on  his 
private  Ufe  and  literary  or  dramatic  occupations,  to  disconcert  him,  he  turned  their 
weapons'  on  themselves.  Npf  did  he,  while"  thus  chastising  his  adversary,  alter  a 
muscle  of  his  own  countenance  ;  which,  as  well  as  his  gestures,  seemed  to  partici- 
pate, and  display  the  unalterkble  serenity  of  his  intellectual  formation.  Harely  did 
he  elevate  his  voice,  and  never  except  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment, 
with  the  view  to  produce  a  corresponding  eflect  on  his  audience.  Yet  he  was  always 
heard,  generally  .listened  to  with  eagerness,  and  could  obtain  a  hearing  at  almost  any 
hour.  Burke,  who  wanted  Sheridan's  nice  tact  and  his  amenity  of  manner,  was 
continually  coughed  down,  and  on  those  occasions  he  lost  his  temper.  Even  Fox 
often  tired  the  House  by  the;  repetitions  which  he  introduced  into  his  speeches.  Sher- 
idan never  abused  their  patience.  Whenever  he  rose,  they  anticipated  a' rich  repast 
of  wit  without ,  acrimony,  seasoned  by  allusions  ahd  citations  the  most  delicatcj  yet 
obvious  in  their  apphcation." 

Still,  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  desertion  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  degrading  vice,  and 
especially  ofthe  beastly  intemperance. to  which  Sheridan  had  so  long  been  abandoned.  Large  con- 
tributions had  previously  been  made  for  his  relief,  but  his  improvidence  knew  no  bounds ;  and  he 
had  for  some  time  reduced  himself  to  such  a  state  that  few  of  his  old  acquaintances  could  visit  him 
without  pain,  or  (it  may  be  added)  without  the  deepest  mortiiication  to  himself,  though  they  might 
wish,  after  his  death,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  as  a  man  of  genius. 
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OF  MR.  SHERIDAN  ON  SUMMING  UP  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND.  OR  BEGUM  CHARGE  AGAINST 
VvAltREN  HASTINGS,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  SITTING  AS  A  HIGH  CQURT  OF 
PARLIAMENT,  JUNE,  1788. 

I^^TRODU€TION'. 

The  Begnms,  or  princesses  referred  to  in  this  speech,  were  the- mother  and  widow  of  the  celebrated 
9ajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oade,  a  kingdon^  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ganges.  At  his  death,  he  be 
qneathed  for  their  support  large  yearly  revenues  from  the  government  lands,  called /og'Aircs,^  in  addition 
to  the  trcasares  he  had  accumulated  during  his  reign.  He  lefl;  his  throne  to  Asoph  Dowlab,  a  son  by  the 
younger  Begum',  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  weak  intellect  and  debauched  habits,  and  who  soon  became  ' 
a~^mere  vassal  of  the  Bast  India  Compatiy,  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings.  To  secure  his  subjec- 
tion, and  guard  against  invasion  from  the  neigJKboring  states,  Mr.  Hastings  compelled  him  to  take  large 
numbers  of  British  troops  into  his  pay;  thus  relieving  the  Cpmpany  of  enormous  expense,  and  subjecting 
the  natives  to  the  severest  exactions  from  men  ostensibly  placed  among  them  for  their  protection.  Single 
oflBcers  of  the  British  army  were  known  to  have  accumulated  fortunes  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  during  a  few  years  service  in  Oude.  Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  was  thus  reduced  from  a  state 
of  the  highest  prosperity,  to  beggary  and  ruin.  The  young  Nabob  was  unabfe  to  make  his  regular  pay- 
ments of  tribute,  until^  at  the  close  of  1780,  a  debt  of  £l,40&,000  stood  against  him  on  the  Company's  books. 

Mr.  Hastings  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  most  pressing  want  of  money.  He  had  powerful  enemies  at  Cal- 
cutta; his  continuance  in  office  depended  on  his  being  able  to  relieve  the  Company  at  once  from  its  finan 
cial  difficulties  ;  and  to  do  this  effectually  was  the  object  of  his  memorable  joamey  into  upper  India,  in 
July,  1780.  He  looked  to  two  sources  of  supply,  Benares  and  Oude;  and  from  one  or  both  of  these,  he 
was  determined  to  extort  the  means  of  rdief  from  all  his  embarrassments.  In  respect  to  Benares,  Mr. 
Mill  states,  in  his  British  India,  that  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  that  kingdom,  had  paid  his  tribute  "with 
an  exactness  rarely  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Hindostan."  But  the  same 
system  had  been  adopted  witb'him,  as  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude ;  and  when  he  at  last  declar^his  inabil 
ity  to  pay,  Mr.  Hastings  threw  him  into  prison  during  the  journey  mentibned  above,  deprived  hina  of  bis 
throne,  and  stripped  him  of  all  his  treasures.  They  proved,  however,  to  be  only  £200,000,  a  sum  far  short 
of  what  Mr.  Hastings  expected,  for  he  had  always  supposed  the  'Rajah  to  be  possessed  of  immense  hoards 
of  wealth. 

Disappointed  in  his  first  object,  the  Governor  General  now  turned  his  attention  to  Oude.  He  knew 
the  young  Nabob  would  be  r6ady,  on  almost  any  terms,  to  purchase  deliverance  from  the  troops  which 
were  quartered  on  his  kingdom.  He  accordingly  appointed  a  meeting  with  him 'at  Chunar,  a  fortress  of 
Benares,  September  19th,  1781.  Here  the  Nabob  secretly  offered  him  a  bribe  6f  £100,000.  Mr.  Hastings 
took  it  y  whether  with  the  intention  to  keep  it  as  his  own  or  pay  it  over  to  the  Company,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  The  transaction,  however,  soon  became  public,  and  the  money  was  finally  paid  over,  but 
not  without  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Boatd  of  Directors,  intimating  in  the  most  significant  terms 
his  anxiety  to  retain  the  money.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Sheridan  touches  with  great,  force  in  the  progress 
of  his  speech.  But  Asoph  Dbwlah  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.'  A  much  largef  sum  than  £100,000  was 
needed,  and  he  was  at  length  driven  to  an  arrangement  by  which  it  was  agreed,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mjli, 
"that  his  Highness  should  be  relieved  from  the  expense,  which  he  was  unable  to  bear,  of  the  English 
troops  and  gentlemen;  and  he,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  strip  the  Begums  of  both  their  treasures  and  their 
jaghires,  delivering  to  the  Governor  General  the  proceeds." — Brit.  India,  iv.,  375.  In  other  words,  he 
was  to  rob  his  mother  and  his  grandmother,  not  only  of  all  their  property,  but  of  the  yearly  income  left 
by  his  father  for  their  support. 

But  it  was  easier  for  the  Nabob  to  promise  than  to  perform.  Such  were  the  struggles  of  nature  and 
religion  in  his  breast,  that  for  three  months  he  hesitated  and  delayed;  while  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  in  the 
utmost  need  of  money,  was  urging  him  to  the  performance.  Finally,  Mr.  Middleton,  the  Resident  at 
Oude,  was  ordered  to  cut  the  matter  short — "to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  and  perform  the 
necessary  measures  by  the  operation  of  English  troops,"  if  there  Was  any  further  delay.  Under  this 
threat,  Asoph  resumed  the  jaghires;  but  declared,  in  so  doing,  that  it  was  "an  act  of  compulsion."  The 
treasures  were  next  to  be  seized.  They  were  stored  in  the  Zenaiia  or  Harem  at  Fyzg.bad»  where  the 
princesses  resided ;  a  sacred  inclosure.jguarded  with  superstitious  veneration  by  tjie  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, against  access  of  all  except  its  own  inmates.  A  body  of  English  troops,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Middleton;  marched  to  Fyzabad,  on  the  '8th  of  January,  1782,  and  demanded  the  treasures.    They  were 

1  The  lands  thus  farmed  were  also  called  jaghires,  and  those  Who  farmed  them  jaghiredars. 
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refused,  and  the  town  and  castie  were  iijimediately  taken  by  storm.  The  Zenana  was  now  in  the  power 
of  the  English  ;  but  Mr.  Middleton  shrunli  from  an  act  of  profanation  which  would  probably  have  created 
a  general  revolt  throughout  Oude,  and  endeavored  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Begums  by  other  means. 
He  threw  into  prison  their  two  ministers  of  state,  aged  men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  abridged  them 
of  their  food,  till  they  were  on  the  borders  of  s^ai^vation ;  tortured  them  with  the  lash;  deprived  the  in- 
mates of  the  Zenana  of  their  ordinary  supply  of  provisions,  till  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of 
want;  and  thus  sujsceeded  in  extorting  property  to  the  amount  of  £600,000,  leaving  these  wretched  worn 
en  nothing  for  their  support  or  comfort,  not  even  their  common  household  utensils. 

Sach  was  the  charge  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  now  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Fox  having  previously  submitted  that  Which  related  to  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing. 
The  facts  in  this  case  were  not  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  to  any  of  the  important  particulars.  His  de- 
fense was  |:his:  (li)  That  the  property  did  not  bfe^ong  to  the  Begums.  (2.)  That  their  plunder  was- de- 
manded by  state  necessity.  (3.)  That  they  had  rebelled  against'him  by  attempting  to  assist  Cheyte  Sing, 
when  deposed;  by  inducing  tht  jaghlredars,  or  farmers  of  the ^(i^hires,  to  resist  their  resumption;  and 
by  promoting  insurrections  in  Oude.  To  get  affidavits  on  these  points,  Mr.  Hastings  had  sent  his  friend, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,- Chie'f  Justice  of  Bengal,  some  hunSreds  of  miles  into  Oude.  (4.)  That  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  cruelties  practiced  on  the  Begums  and  their  ministers,  because  he  had  given  no  direct 
oi-der  on  that  subject.  Such  was  Mr.  Hastings'  defense  before  the  House  of  Commons;  and  hence  Mr. 
Sheridan  shaped  his  speech  before  the  House  of.iLords  to  nleet  these  points. 

After  disclaiming,  in  his  exordium,  those  vindictive  feelings  soloudly  charged  upon  the  managers  by 
Mr.  Hastings'  friends :  - 

I.  He  proves  by  thetestimony'of  Lprd  Comwallis  the  wretched  condition  to  which  Oude  was  reduced; 
charges  all  its  calamities  on  the  misgovernment  and  violence  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  shows  that  it  was 
nevertheless  extremely  difficult,  at  such  a  distance,  to  produce  the  full  evidence  which  might  be  desired 
of  what  every  one  knew  to  be  the  fact., 

II.  He  then  dwells  at  large  on  the -evidenoe.  (1.)  That  afforded  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  in-the  cort- 
tradictdry  nature  of  his  various  defenses  before  the  House  of  Commons.  {2.)^  That  which  went  to.show 
the  character  and  station  of  the  Begums,  and  tlieir  perfect  right  to  the  property  they  held.  The  latter 
is  proved  by  the  explicit  decision  of  the  'Godncil  at  Calcutta,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  after 
deliberate  inquiry ;  and  also  by  the  guarantees  of  the  Company,  founded  on  that  decision. 

in.  He  briefly  touches  on  the  plea  of  State  Necessity,  and  rejects  it  with  indignation,  as  wholly  in- 
applicable to  a  case  like  this- 

IV.  He  takes  up  the  treaty  at  Chunar  for  plundering  the  Begums,  and  the  pretexts  by  which  it  had 
been  justified.  Here  he  comments  with  gi'eat  severity  on  the  copduct  of  Impey  in  taking  the  affidavits, 
and  his  appearance  before  the  Lords  as  a  witness — goes  at  great  length  in  an  examination  of  the  alB- 
davits— ishows  by  a  comparison  of  dates  and  by  other  circumstances,  that  the  whole  of  this  defense  was 
an  afler-thought,  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Hastings,  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  to  excuse  his  conduct^and  that 
there  were  causes  enough  for  the  commqtions  in  Oude,  arising  out  of  the  oppression  of  the  EngUsh,  with- 
out any  intervention  of  the'Begums. 

V.  He  describes  the  scenes  connected  with  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires,uaA  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  Begums  and  their  ministers  to  extort  the  treasures. 

VI.  He  charges  all  these  crimes  and '  cruelties  upon  Mr.  .Hastings,  as  committed  by  his  authorized 
agents,  and  rendered  necessary-by  his  express  instructions. 

This  speech,  considered  as  a  comment  on  evidence,  is  one  of  great  ability,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  is  reported.  It  was  a  task  for  which  Mr.  Sheridan's  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted.  His 
keen  sagacity,  ready  wit,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  bad  here  the  widest  scope  for 
their  exercise.  He  shows  uncommon  tact  in  sifting  testimony,  detecting  motives,  and  exposing  the  sub- 
terfuges, contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  friends.  Intermingled  with  the  examin- 
ation of  the  evidence,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  keen  satire  and  bitter  sarcasm,  which  must  have  told  pow- 
erfully on  the  aiidreuce,  especially  when  set  off  by  that  easy,  pointed,  and  humorous  styl*  of  delivery,  in 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  so  greatly  excelled.  When  he  rises  into  a  higher  strain,  as  in  examining  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' plea  of"  state  necessity,"  or  describing  the  desperation  of  the  natives,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
swords  of  the  soldiery,  under  the  cruel  exactions  of  Major  Hanney,  he  is  truly  and  powerfully  eloquent. 
His  attempts  to  be  pathetic  or  sentimental,  as  in  his  famous  description  of  Filial  Piety,  are  an  utter  fail- 
ure. It  is  this  passage,  in  connection  with  his  constant  tendency  to  strain  after  effect,  which  has  Jed 
some,  at  the  present  day,  to  underrate  the  talents  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  treat  him  as  a  mere  ranter.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  Moore,  suggests  that  many  of  the  blemishes  in  his  printed  speeches  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  had'taste  of  his  reporter,  who  makes  even  Mr.  Fox  talk,  at  times,  in  very  lofty  and  extravagant  lan- 
guage. This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  true,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  "  faults  of  taste"  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Windham  lay  in  this  direction.  Sheridan  looked  upon  the  audience  in  Westminster  Hall  with 
the  eye,  of  an  actor.  He  saw  the  admirable  opportunity  which  it  aiforded  him  for  scenic  effect ;  and  he 
obviously  resorted  to  clap-trap  in  many  passages,  which  he  contrived  to  make  most  of  his  audience  feel 
were  his  best  ones,  when  they  were  really  his  worst.  Still,  these  form  only  a  smiall  part  of  the  speech, 
and  there  are  many  passages"  to  which  we  can  not  deny  the  praise  of  high  and  genuine  eloquence.  ' 
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SPEECH,  &c., 


My  Lords, — ^I  shall  not  waste  your  Lordships' 
time  nor  my  own,  by  any  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  the  subject  before 
you,  or  on  the  propriety  of  our  bringing  it  in  this 
solemn  manner  to  a  final  decision.  My  honor- 
able friend  [Mr.  Burke],  the  principal  moyer  of 
the  impeachment,  has  already  executed  the  task 
in  a  way  the  most  masterly  and  impressive.  He, 
whose  indignant  and  enterprising  genius,  roused 
by  the  calls  of  public  justice,  has,  with  unprece- 
dented labor,  perseverance,  and  eloquence,  excit- 
ed one  branch"  of  the  Legislature  to  th'fc  vindica- 
tion of  our  national  character,  and  through  whose 
means  the  House  of  Commons  now  makes  this 
embodied  stand  in  favor  of  man  against  man's 
iniquity^  need  hardly  be  followed  on  the  general 
grounds  of  the  prosecution. 

Confiding  in  the  dignity,  the  liberality,  and  in- 
Tho  proaecu-  tcUigence  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
SiiT'inS'  I  "<""'  li^vB  the  honor  to  appear  in  my 
i«e  feeiiiiBs.  delegated  capacity  of  a  manager,  I  do 
not,  indeed,  conceive  it  necessary  to  engage  your 
Lordships'  attention  for  a  single  moment  with 
any  introductory  animadversions.  But  there  is 
one  point  which  here  presents  itself  that  it.  be- 
comes me  not  to  overlook.  Insinuations  have 
been  thrown  out  that  my  honorable  colleagues 
and  myself  are  actuated  by  motives  of  malignity 
against  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bar.  An 
imputation  of  so  serious  a  nature  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  altogether  without  comment  y 
though  it  comes  in'  so  loose  a  shape,  in  such 
whispers  and  oblique  hints  as  to  prove  to  a 
certainty  that  it  was  made  in  the  consciousness, 
and,  therefore,  with  the  circumspection,  of  false- 
hood. 

I  can,  ray  Lords,  most  confidently  aver,  that  a 
prosecution  more  disinterested  in  all  its  motives 
and  ends ;  more  free  from  personal  malice  or 
personal  interest ;  more  perfectly  public,  and 
more  purely  animated  by  the  simple  and  un- 
mixed spirit  of  justice,  never  was  brought  in 
any  country,  at  any  time,  by  any  body  of  men, 
against  any  individual.  What  possible  resent- 
ment can  we  entertain  against  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  ?  What  possible  interest  can  we  have 
in  his  conviction?  What  possible  object  of  a 
personal  nature  can  we  accomplish  by  his  ruin  ? 
F'Or  myself,  my  Lords,  I  make  this  solemn  assev-' 
eration,  that  I  discharge  my  breast  of  all  malice, 
hatred,  and  ill  will  against  the  prisoner,  if  at  any 
time  indignation  at  his  crimes  has  planted  in  it 
these  passions ; '  and  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that ,  I 
may  with  equal  truth  answer  for  every  one  of 
iriy  colleagues. 

We  are,  my  Lords,  anxious,  in  stating  the 
Crimes  with  which  he  is  charged,  to  keep  out  of 
recollection  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner. In  prosecuting  him  to  conviction,  we  are 
impelled  only  by  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  his 
guilt,  and  a  sanguine  hope  of  remedying  future 
delinquency.  We  can  have  no  private  incentive 
to  the  part  we  have  taken.  We  are  actuated 
singly  by  the  zeal  we  feel  for  the  public  welfare, 


and  by  an  honest  solicitude  for  the  honor  of  our 
country,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  un- 
der its  dominion  and  protection. 

With  such  views,  we  really,  my  Lords,  lose 
sight  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  however  great  in 
some  other  respects,  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
blended  with  these  important  circumstances. 
The  unfortunate  prisoner  is,  at  best,  to  iny  mind, 
no  mighty  object.  Amid  the  series  of  mischiefs 
and  enormities  to  my  sense  seeming  to  surround 
him,' what  is  he  but  »  petty  nucleus,  involved 
in  its  lamina,  sofyroely  seen  or  heard  df  ? 

This  prosecution,  my  Lords,  was  not,  as  is  al- 
leged, "  begot  ii)  prejudice,  and  nursed  in  error:" 
It  originated  in  the  clearest  conviction  of  the 
wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  en- 
dured' by  the  maladministration  of  those  in  whose 
hands  this  country  had  placed  extensive  powers ; 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  governed,  but  which  was  used  by  the 
prisoner  for  the  shameful  purpose  of  oppression. 
I  repeat  with  emphasis,. my  Lords,  that  nothing 
personal  or  malicious  has  induced  us  to  institute 
this  prosecution.  It  is  absurd  to  suppbse  it. 
We  come  to  your  Lordships'  bar  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons  of  England ;  and,  as 
acting  in  this  public  capacity,  it  might  as  truly 
be  said  .that  the  Commons,  in  whose  name  the 
impeachment  is  brought  before  your  Lordships, 
were  actuated  by  enmity  to  the  prisqnerj  as  that 
we,  their  deputed  organs,  have  any  private  spleen 
to  gratify  in  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  principals.  ^  . 

Your  Lordships  will  also  recollect  an^  dis- 
criminate between  impeachment  for  noes  not  eu- 
capital  oSenses  and  impeachment  for  i!"s^'M,';., 

,  .,  .  1        ■■  1  T      Haaunga'life. 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In 
an  impeachment  of  the  former^ kind,  when  the 
life  of  an  individual  is  to  be  forfeited  on  convic- 
tion, if  malignity  be  indulged  in  giving  a  strong 
tinpture  and  coloring^  to  facts,  the  tenderness  of 
man's  nature  will  revolt  at  it ;  for,  however 
strongly  indignant  we  may  be  at  the  perpetra- 
tion-of  offenses  of  a  gross  quality,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing tljat  will  protebt  ah  accused  person  from  the 
influence  of  malignity  in  such  a  situation ;  but 
where  no  traces  of  this  malice  are  discoverable, 
where  no  thirst  for  blood  is  seen,  where,  seeking 
for  exemplary  more  than  sanguinary  justice,  an 
impeachment  is  brought  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  malice  will  not  be  imputed  to  the 
prosecutors  if,  in  illustration  of  the  crimes  al- 
leged, they  should  adduce  every  possible  circum- 
stance in  support  of  their  allegations.  Why 
will  it  not;?  Because  their  ends  have  nothing 
abhorrent  to  human  tenderness.  Because,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  for  instance,  all  that 
is  aimed  at  in  convicting  the  prisoner  is  a  tem- 
porary seclusion  from  the  society  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  name  he  has  tarnished  by .  his 
crimes,  and  a  deduction  from  the  enormous 
spoils  which  he  has  accumulated  by  his  greedy 
rapacity. 

I.  The  only  matter  which  I  shall,  in  this  stage 
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of  my  inquiry,  lay  before  your  Lordships,  in  order 
Wr,u:hed«„„.  to  gi^re  you  an  impression  of  the  in- 
diUonofoude,  fluence  of  the  crimes  on  the  prisoner 

and  Vie.  Hast-  ,  .      •  i  ■    i    xi 

inga'  reaponii-  over  the  oountry  m  which  they  were 
biEtytharafor.  go^^itjed,  is  to  refer  to  some  pas- 
sages in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Cdrnwallis.' 

You  see,  my  Lords,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  ought  to  have  been  a  blessing  to 
the  powers  in  India  connected  with  it,  has 
proved  a  scourge  to  the  natives,  and  the  cause 
of  desolation  to  their  most  flourishing  provinces. 

Behold,  my  Lords,  this  frightful  picture  of  the 
consequences  of  a  government  of  violetfee  and 
oppression !  Surely  the  condition  of  wretched- 
ness to  which  this  once  happy  and  independent 
prince  is>  reduced  by  our  cruelty,  and.  the  ruin 
which  in  some  way  has  been  brought  upon  his 
oountry,  call  loudly  upon  your  Lordships  to  in- 
terpose, and  to  rescue  the  national  honor,  and 
reputation  from  the  infamy  to  which  both  will 
be  exposed,  if  no  investigation  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  their  calamities,  and  no  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  authors  of  them.  By  policy  as 
well  as  justice,  you  are  vehemently  urged  to 
vindicate  the  English'  character  in  the  East ; 
for,  my  Lords,  it  is  manifest  that  the  native 
powers  have  so  little  reliance  on  our  faith,  that 
the  preservation  of  our  possessions  in  that  division 
of  the  worl3  can  only  be  effected  by  convincing 
the  princes  that  a  religious  adherence  to  its  en- 
gagements with  them  shall  hereafter  distinguish 
our  India  government.'     • 


1  Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Gom- 
wallis,  then  Governor  General  of  India,  which  stated 
that  he  had  been  received  by  the  Nabob  Vizier 
[Asopb  Bowlah]  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and 
respect ;  but  that  the  attentions  of  the  court  of  Lnck- 
now  [the  capital  of  Onde]  did  not  prevent  his  seeing 
the  desolation  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  sight  of  which  had  shocked  his  very  soul ;  that 
he  spoke  to  the  Nabob  on  the  subject,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  to  adopt  some  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  might  restore  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom  and  make  his  people  happy ;  that  the  de- 
graded prince  replied  to  his  Lordship,  "  that  as  long 
as  the  deniands  of  theBnglish  goverhnient  upon  the 
revenue  of  Oade  should  remain  unlimited,  he,  the 
Nabob,  coqld  have  no  interest  in  establishing  econ- 
omy, and  that,  vrhile  they  continned  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
in  vain' for  him  to  attempt  any  salutary  reform;  for 
that  his  subjects  knew  he  was  only  a  cipher  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  therefore  laughed  at  and  de- 
spised his  authority  and  that  of  bis  subjects.   ' 

The  revenue  of  Onde,  before  its  connection  vvith 
the  English,  exceeied  three  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling ayear,  and  was  levied  without  any  deterioration 
of  the  country.  Within  a  very  few  years  the  coun- 
try was  reduced,  by  the  exactions  of  the  Company 
and  its  agents,  in  connection  with  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  (he  Nabob,  to  the  condition  described  above 
by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

'  To  prove  the  necessity  of  bringing  such  a  con- 
viction to  the  mind  of  every  native  prince,  Mr.  Sher- 
idan read  a  letter  to  Lord  Oomwallis  from  Captain 
Kirkpatriok,  who  was  resident  at  the  cpurt  of  the 
great  Mahratta  chief,  Madajee  Scindia..  This  let- 
ter stated  that  the  new  system  of  moderation  intro- 
duced by  his  Lordship  was  certainly  the. only  one 


To  these  letters  what  answer  shall  we  return  ? 
Let  it  not,  my  Lords,  be  by  words.  Nothing  buuiie 
which  wiU  not  find  orejiit  with  the  Cg'X'c'."/ 
natives,  who  have  been  so  often  de-  '^^H  of  oib°' 
eeived  by  our  professions,  but  by  naiiva.. 
deeds  which  wHl  assure  thepi  that  we  are  at 
length  truly  in  earnest.  It  is  only  by  punishing 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  delinquencies 
which  have  ruined  the  country,,  and  by.  showing 
that  future  criminals  will  not  be  encouraged  or 
countenanced  by  the  ruling  powers  at  home,  that 
we  can  possibly  gain  confidenoe  vritlt  the  people 
of  India.  This  alone  will  revive  their  respect 
for  us,  and'  secure  our  authority  over  them. 
This  alone  will  restore  to  us  the  alienated  at- 
tachment of  the  much-injured  Nabob,  silence  his 
clamorsj  h^al  his  grievances,  and  remove  his  dis- 
trust. This  alone  will  make  Kim  feel  that  he 
may  cherish  his  people,  cultivate  his  lands,  and 
extend  the  rnild  hand  of  parental  care  over  a  fer- 
tile and  industrious  kingdom,  without  dreading 
that  jirosperity  will  entail  upon  him  new  rapine 
and  extortion.  This  alone  will  inspire  the  Na- 
bob with  confidence  in  the  English  government, 
and  the  subjects  of  Oude  with  confidence  in  the 
Nabob.  This  alone  will  give  to  the  soil  of  that 
delightful  country  the  advantages  which  it  de- 
rived from  a  beneficent  Providence,  and  make  it 
again  what  it  was  when  invaded  by  an  English 
spoiler,  the  garden  of  India.  , 

It  is  in  the  hope,  my  Lords,  of  accomplishing 
these  salutary  ends,  of  restoring  character  to  En- 
gland and  happiness  to  India,  that  we  have  come 
to  the  bar  of  this  exalted  tribunal. 

In  looking  round  for  an  object  fit  to  be  held 
out  to  an  oppressed  people,  and  to  the  j,^  Haisna. 
world  as  an  example  of  national  just-  fke  "ai  crim- 
ice,  we  are  lorced  to  fix  our  eyes  on 
Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  he,  my  Lords,  who  has  de- 
^aded  our  fame,  and  blasted  our  fortunes  iq  the 
East.  It  is  he  who  has  tyrannized  with  relent- 
less severity  over  the  devoted  natives  of  those  re- 
gions. .  It  is  he  who  must  atone,  as  a  victim,  for 
the  multiplied  calamities  he  has  produced  1 

But  though,  my  Lords,  I  designate  the  pris- 
oner as  a  proper  subject  of  exemplary  Not  to  ba  con- 
punishment,  let  it  not  be  presumed  STdlci.Tva''' 
that  I  viish  to  turn  the  sword  Of  just-  '"'i""- 
ice  against  him  merely  because  some  example, 
is  required.  Such  a  wish  is  as  remote  from  my 
heart  as  it  is  from  equity  and  law.  Were  I  not 
persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  fail  to 
render  the  evidence  of  his  crimes  as  conclusive 
as  the  eSfeets  of  his  conduct  are  confessedly  afflict- 
ing, I  should  blush  at  having  selected  him  as  an 


to  give  stability  to  the  British  empu-e  in  India ;  but 
also  observed  that,  as  the  princes  of  that  couAtry 
had  so  frequently  had  cause  to  lament  the  infidelity 
of  engagements,  it  would  require  time,  and  repeated 
proofs  of  good  faith,  to  convince  them  of  the  honesty 
of  the  professions  thus  held  out  to  them ;  that  ambi. 
tion,  or  a  deSire  of  conquest,  should  no  longer  be  en- 
couraged by  British  councils,  and  that  almost  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  all  treaties  and  engagements 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  fatnre  political  transac- 
tions. 
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object  of  retributive  justice.  If  I  invoke  this 
heavy- penalty  on  Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  because  I 
honestly  believe  him  to  be  a  flagitious  delinquent, 
and  by  far  the  most  so  of  all  those  who  have  oon^ 
tribnted  to  ruin  the  natives  of  India  and  disgrace 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  But  ^hile  I  call  for 
justice  upon  the  prisoner,  I  sincerely  desire  to 
render  him  justice.  It  would  indeed  distress  me, 
could  I  imagine  that  the  weight  and  consequence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  a  party  in 
this  prosecution,  could  operate  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  his  prejudice ;  but  I  entertain  no  such 
solicitude  or  apprehension.  It  is  the  gloxy  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  that  no 
man  can  be  punished  without  guilt,  and  this 
guilt  must  be  publicly  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  clear,  legal,  manifest  evidence,  so  that  noth- 
ing dark,  nothing  oblique,  nothing'  authoritative, 
nothing  insidious,  shall  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  the  peering  suspicion  of 
apprehended  guilt.  It  is  not  any  popular  ab- 
horrence of  its  wide-spread  consequences.  It  is 
not  the  secret  consciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the 
judge  which  can  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
and  authorize  its  infliction !  No !  In  this  good 
land,  as  high  as  it  is  happy,  because  as  just  as  it 
is  free,  all  is  definite,  equitable,  and  exact.  The 
laws  must  be  satisfied  befor&  they  are  incurred ; 
and  ere  a  hair  of  the  head  can  be  plucked  to  the 
ground,  legal  guilt  most  be  established  by  leg-al 
proof. 

But  this  cautious,  circumspect,  and  guarded 
PmuiiTdiffi-  principle  of  English  jurisprudence, 
cnity  or  Ob-  which  WO  all  so  much  value  and  re- 
dence  in  this  vcrc,  I  feel  at  present  in  some  degree 
°"°'  inconvenient,  as  it  may  prove  an  im- 

pediment to  public  justice ;  for  the  managers  of 
this  impeachment  labor  under  difficulties  with 
regard  to  evidence  that  can  scarcely  occur  in 
any  other  prosecution.  What !  my  Lords,  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  ha,ve  none  of  the  consid- 
erable persons  who  are  sufferers  by  his  crimes 
arrived  to  ofler  at  your  Lordships'  bar  their  test- 
imony, mixed  with  their  execrations  against  the 
prisoner  ?  No — ^there  are  none.  These  sufTer- 
ers  are  persons  whose  manners  and  prejudices 
keep  them  separate  from  all  the  world,  and 
whose  religion  will  not  permit  them  to  appear 
before  your  Lordships.  But  are  there  no  wit- 
nesses, unprejudiced  spectators  of  these  enormi- 
ties, ready  to  come  forward,  from  the  simple  love 
of  justice,  and  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
transactions  that  passed  under  their  eyes  ?  No — 
there  are  none.  The  witnesses  whom  we  have 
been  compelled  to  summon  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  emissaries  and  agents  employed,  and  involved 
in  these  transactions ;  the  wily  accomplices  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  the  supple  instruments 
of  his  oppressions.  But  are  there  collected  no 
written  documents  or  authentic  papers,  contain- 
ing a  true  and  perfect  account  of  bis  crimes  ? 
No— there  are  none.'     The  only  papers  we  have 


^  This  ]£  finely  and  truly  put.  The  managers  had 
tlie  severest  difficulties  to  encoanter  in  respect  to  ev- 
idence.   It  woald  naturally  be  expected  that  some. 


procured  are  written  by  the  party  himself,  or  the 
participators  in  his  proceedings,  who  studied,  as 
it  was  their  interest,  though  contrary  to  their 
duty,  to  conceal  the  criminality  of  their  conduct, 
and,  consequently,  to  disguise  the  truth. 

But  though,  my  Lords,  I  dwell  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  the>  managers  have  to  encounter  with 
respect  to  the  evidence  in  this  impeachment,  I 
do  not  solicit  indulgence,  or  even  mean  to  hint, 
that  what  we  have  adduced  is  in  any  material 
dfegree  defective.  Weak  no  doubt  it  is  in  some 
parts,  and  deplorable,  as  undistinguished  by  any 
compunctious  visitings  of  repenting  accomplices. 
But  there  is  enough,  and  enough  in  sure  validity, 
notwithstanding  every  disadvantage  and  impedi- 
ment, to  abash  the  front  of  guilt  no  longer  hid, 
and  to  flash  those  conviotibns,  on  the  minds  of 
your  Lordships,  which  should  be  produced. 

.  II.  I  now  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  re-  Esamiiiatioii 
viewtheevjdence.   '      .  '  '^^^^^ 

(1.)  The  first  article  which  I  shall  notice 
must,  I  think,  be  considered  pretty  Mr.  HasUngs' 
strong.  It  is  the  defense,  or  rather  i"™»""="V 
the  defenses,  of  the  prisoner  before  the  House 
of  Commons:  for  he  has  already  made  four; 
three  of  whioh  he  has  since  abandoned  and  en- 
deavored to  discredit.  I  believe  it  is  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  a 
person 'accused  should  first  set  up  a.  defense,  and 
afterward  strive  to  invalidate  it,  But  this,  cer- 
tainly, has  been  the  course  adapted  by^the  pris- 
oner ;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  it,  as  he 
has  had  the.  full  benefit  of  the  ablest  counsel. 
Rescued  from  his  own  devious  guidance,  I  could 
hardly  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  acted 
so  unwisely  or  indecently,  as  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt of  one  House  of  Parliament  by  confessing 
the  impesitions  which  he  had  practiced  on  the 
other.  But  by  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
he  has  given,  unwarily,  to  your  Lordships  a 
pledge  of  his  past  truth,  in  the  acknowledged 
falsehood  of  his  present  conduct. 

In  every  court  of  law  in  England,  the  confes- 
sion of  a  criminal, "  when  not  obtained  by  any 


at  least,  of  the  victims  of  Mr.  Hastings'  policy  would 
appear  in  person  to  convict  him  -of  his  crimes.  Mr. 
Erskine,  on  the  trial  of  Stockdale.,  refers  to  this  fact . 
ill  a  passage  of  extraordinary  dexterity  and  force. 
He  contrasts  the  present  case  with  -that  of  V-erres, 
in  whioh  hundreds  flocked  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  as 
witnesses  against  their  oppressor;  but  the  princes 
of  Hindostan,  though  suffering  a  thousandfold  great- 
er oppressions,  could  not,  for  reasons  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  be  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  to  confront  the  anthor  of  their  roin.  Nearly 
all  the  English  residents  in  India  sided  with  Hast- 
ings, either  because  they  had  shared  in  the  robbery 
of  India,  or  because  they  believed  that  his  extor- 
tions and  cruelties  were  the  only  means  by  which 
the  British  power  could  have  been  maintained  in 
that  country.  These  residents  could  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  against 
him.  It  was  only,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  states,  from  his 
own  papers,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  partic- 
ipated in  his  crimes,  th^t  evidence  could  be  obtained ; 
and  it  was  proper  that  the  court  shonld  be  apprised 
at  the  outset  of  the  extreme  dilScillty  under  which 
the  Managers  labored  in  regard  to  evidence. 
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promise  of  favor  or  lenity,  or  by  violent  threats, 
is  always  admitted  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
himself.  And  if  such  confession  were  made  be- 
fore a  grave  and  respectable  assembly  of  per- 
sons competent  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  due 
weight,  because  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  Must 
be  voluntary,  and  not  procured  by  any  Undue  or 
improper  means.  The  prisoner  has,  in  his  de- 
fense, admitted  many  facts  ;  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  managers,  .aooor<j|inglyj  to  urge  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  his'-admission  of  them.  For, 
when  he  did-  it,  he  was  speaking  the  language 
not  of  inconsiderate  rashness  and  haste,  but  of 
deliberate  consideration  and  reflection,  as  will 
appear  to  your  Lordships  by  a. passage  which  I 
sliall  cite  from  the  introduction  to  the -defense 
read  by  Mr.  Hpstings  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  employs  the  following 
word^ :  "  Of  the  discouragement  to  which  I  al- 
lude, I  shall  mention  but  two  points,  and  these 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  mention,  because 
they  relate  to  effects  which  the  justice  of  this 
honorable  House  may,  and  I  trust  will,  avert. 
The  first  is  an  obligation  to  my  being  at  all  com- 
mitted in  my  defense;  since,  in  so  wide  a  field 
for  discussion,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mit some  things  of  xVhioh  an  advantage-might  be 
taken  to  turn  them  into  evidence  against  myself, 
whereas  another  might  eis  well  use  as  I  could, 
or  better,  the  same  materials  of  my  defense, 
without  involving  me  in  the  saipe  consequences. 
But  I  am  sure  the  honorable  House  will  yield 
me  its  protection  against  the  cavils  of  unwar- 
ranted inference,  and  if  truth  can  tend  to  convict 
me,  I  am  content  to  be  myself  the  channel  to 
convey  it.  The  other  objection  lies  in  my  own 
breast.  It  was  not  till  Monday  last  that  I  form- 
ed'the  resolution,  and  I  knew, not  then  whether 
I  might  not,  in  consequence,  be  laid  under  the 
obligation  of  preparing  and  completing  in  five 
days  (and  in  effect  so  it  proved)  the  refutatioii 
of  charges  which  it  has  be^n  the  labor  of  my 
accuser,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  compile  during  as  many  years  of  almost 
undisturbed  leisure." 

Here,  then,  my  Lords,  the  prisoner  has,  upon 
deliberation,  committed  his  defense  to  paper ;  and 
after  having  five  days  to  consider  whether  he 
should  present  it  or  not,  he  actually  delivers  it 
himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  founded 
in  truth,  and  triumphantly  remarks,  that "  if  truth 
could  tend  to  convict  him,  he  was  willing  to  be 
himself  the  channel  to  convey  it." 

But  what  is  his  language  «ouj  that  he  has  the 
advice  Of  counsel  ?*  Why,  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  he  delivered  to  the  House 


^  Mr.  Hastings'  counsel  told  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  iipprudently  in  some  parts  of  the  de- 
fense which  he-delivered  in  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He,  therefore,  introduced  his  friend, 
Major  Scott,  to  prove  that  the  paper  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Shore,  and  others— that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  not  even  read  it  through,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
contents. 


of  Commons  as  truth !  He  did  not,  it  seems, 
himself  prepare  the  defense  which  he  read  as 
his  own  before  that  body.  He  employed  others 
to  draw  it  up.  Major  Scott  comes  to  your  bar, 
and  represents  Mr.  Hastings,  as  it  were,  con- 
tracting for  a  character,  to  be  made  ready  to  his 
hands.  Knowing,  no  doubt,  that  the  accusation 
of  the  Commons  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee, he  thought  it  necessary,  as  a  point  of  ' 
punctilio,  to  answer  it  by  a  committee  also.  For 
himsejf,  he  had  no  knowledge'  of  the  facts !  no 
recollection  of  the  circumstances !  He  commits 
his  defense  wholly  to  his  friends  1  He  puts  his 
memory  in  trust,  and  duly  nominates  and  appoints 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  it!  One  fur- 
nishes the  raw  material  of  fact,  the  second  spins 
the  argument,  and  the  third  twines  up  the  con- 
clusion ;  while  Mr.  Hastings,  with  a  master's  eye, 
is  cheering  them  on,  and  overlooking  the  loom. 
To  Major  Scott  he  says,  "you  have  my  good 
faith  in  yoiir  hands — take  care  of  my  consisten- 
cy— manage  my  veracity  to  the  best  advantage !" 
"Mr.  Middleton,  you  have  my  memory  in  com- 
mission!" "Mr.  Shore,  make  me  out  a  good 
financier .'"  "  Remember,  Mr.  Impey,  you  have 
my  humatpity  in  your  hands !"'  When  this  prod- 
not  of  their  .skill  was  done,  he  brings  it  t6  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  says,  "  I  was  equal  to 
the  task.  I  knew  the  difficulties,  but  I  scorned 
them :  here  is  the  truth,-  and  if  the  truth  tends 
to  convict  me,  I  am  content  myself' to  be  the 
channel  of  it."  His  friends  hold  up  their  heads 
and  say,  "  What  noble  magnanimity  I  This  must 
be  the  effect  of  real  innocence !" 

But  this  journeyman's  work,  after  all,  is  found 
to  be  defective.  It  is  good  enough  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  not  for  your  Lordships.  The 
prisoner  now  presents  himself  at  your  bar,  and 
his  only  apprehension  seems  to  arise  from  what 
had  been  thus  done  for  him.  He  exclaims,  "I  am 
careless  of  what  the  managers  say  or  do.  Some 
of  them  have  high  passions,  and  others  have  bit- 
ter words,  but  these  I  heed  not.  Save  me  from 
the  peril  of  my  own  panegyric ;  snatch  me  from 
my  own  friends.  Do  not  believe  a  syllable  of 
whjat  I  said  before !  I  can  not  "submit  now  to  be 
tried,  as  I  imprudently  challenged,  by  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  myself  given  of  my  own 
transactions!"  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
prisoner,  by  which  it  appears  that  truth  is  not 
natural  to  him,  but  that  falsehood  comes  at  his 
beck.  Truth,  indeed,  it  is  said,  lies  deep,  and 
requires  timje  and  labor  to  gain ;  but  falsehood 
swims  on  the  surface,  and  is  always  at  hand. 

It  is  in  this  way,  my  Lords,  that  the  prisoner 
shows  you  how  he  sports  with  the  dignity  and 
feelings  oT  the  House  by  asserting  that  to  he 
false,  and  not  entitled  to  credit  this  day,  which, 
on  a  former,  he  had  averred  to  be  truth  itself. 
Indeed,  from  this  avowal  and  disavowal  of  dc- 

'  The  keenness  of  this  satire  can  be  understood 
only  by  one  who  has  entered  fujly  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bien  here  brought  forward — the  conven- 
ient elasticity  of  memory  in  Middleton,  the  aban- 
donment of  Impey  to  every  excess  of  cradty  which 
would  promote  the  designs  of  Hastings,  &c. 
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fenses,  and  from  the  present  defense  differing 
from  all  tlie  former  which  have  been  delivered 
to  your  Lordships,  it  does  seem  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings thinks  he  may  pursue  this  course  just^  as  far 
as  best  suits  his  convenience  or  advantage.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient,  that  he  will  hereafter  abandon  the 
one  now  submitted  to  you,  and  excuse  himself 
by  saying,  "It  was  not  made  by  me,  but  by  my 
counsel,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Lordships 
will  give  no  credit  to  it."  Biit  if  he  will  abide 
by  this,  his  last  revised  aiid  amended  defense,  I 
will  join  issue  with  him  upon  it;  and  prove  it  to 
be  in  numerous  places  void  of  truth,  and  almost 
every  part  of  it  unfounded  in  argument  as  well 
as  fact. 

(2.)  I  am  now  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
Character  of  the  the  evidence  in  support  'of  the  alle- 
arrish'twthe  gations  of  the  charge  on  which  the 
property.  prisoner  is  arraigned.     We  have  al- 

, ready  shown,  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  Be-' 
gums  of  Oude  were  of  high  birth  and  distin- 
guished rank ;  the  elder,  or  grandmother  of  the 
reigning  prince  being  the  daughter  of  a  person 
of  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage,  and'tbe  yoan- 
ger,  or  prince's  mother;  of  descent  scarcely  less 
noblei  We  have  also  shown,  with  equal  clear- 
ness, by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  how 
sacred  is  the  residence  of  women  in  Indian  To 
menace,  therefore,  the  dwelling  of  these  prin- 
cesses with  violation,  as  the  prisoner  did,  was  a 
sj)ecies  of  torture,  the  cruelty  of  which  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  peculiar  customs  and  notions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hindostan. 

We  have  nothing  in  Europe,  my  Lords,  which 

Eeverence  "*"  5'^®  °^  ^"  ''^®*  °^  ^^^  manners  of 
paid  to  the     the   East.     Your   Lordships   can  *  not 

higher  clasa-  i  .    i  i*    i 

es  orremaies-  evctt  Icam  the  right  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple's feelings  and  prejudices  from  arty 
history  of  other  Mohammedan  countries — not 
even  from  that  of  the  Turks;  hr  they  ate  a 
mean  and  degraded  race  in  comparison  with 
many  of  these  great  families,  who,  inheriting 
from  their  Persian  ancestors,  preserve  a  purer 
style  of  prejudice  and  a  loftier  superstition. 
Women  there  are  not  as  in  Turkey — they  nei- 
ther go  to  the  mosque  nor  to  th&  bath.  It  is 
not  the  thin  vail  alone  that  hides  them ;  but,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  their  Zenana,  they  are 
kept  from  public  view  by  those  reverenced  add 
protected  walls,  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  admit,  are  held  sacred  even  by  the 
ruffian  hand  of  warfare,  or  the  more  uncourteous 
hand  of  the  law.  But,  in  this  situation,  they  are 
not  cpnfined  from  a  mean  and  selfish  policy  of 
man,  or  from  a  coarse  and  sensual  jealousy.  En- 
shrined, rather  tbain  immured,  their  habitation  and 
retreat  is  a  sanctuary;  not  a  prison — their  jeal- 
ousy is  their  own: — a  jealousy  of  their  own  hon- 
or, that  leads  them  to  regard  liberty  as  a  degra- 
dation, and  the  gaze  of  even  admiring  eyes  as 
inexpiable  pollution  to  the  purity  of  their  fame 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  honor. 

Such  being  the  general  opinion  (or  prejudices, 
let  them  be  called)  of  this  country,  your  Lord- 


ships will  find  that  whatever  treasures  were 
given  or  lodged  in  a  Zenana  of  this  description 
must,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  be 
placed  beyond  the' reach  of  resumption.  To 
dispute  with  the  counsel  about  the  original  right 
to'those  treasures — to  talk  of  a  title  to^thetn  by 
the  Mohammedan  law  !  Their  title  to  them  is 
the  title  of  a  saint  to  the  relics  upon  an  altar, 
placed  there  by  Piety,  g^iarded  by' holy  Supe)r- 
stition,  and  to  be  snatched  from  thence  only  by 
Sacrilege.*  ' 

What,  now,  my  Lords,  do  you  think  of  the 
tyranny  and  savage  apathy  of  a  man  who  could 
act  in  open  defiance  of  those  prejudices  which 
are  so  interwoven  wtthihe  very  existence  of  the 
females  of  the  East,'  that  they  can  be  removed 
only  by  deatll  ?  What  do  your  Lordships  think 
of  the  atrocity  of  a  man ,  who  could  threaten  to 
profane  and  'violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  by  declaring*!  that  he  would  storm 
it  with  his  troops,  and  expel  the  inhabitants  from 
it  by  force  ?  There  is,  ray  Lords,  displayed  in 
the  whole  of  this  black  transaction  a  wantonness 
of  cruelty  and  ruffian-like  ferocity  that,  happily, 
are  not  often  incident  even  to  the  most  depraved 
and  obdurate  of  our  species.'' 

Had  there  been  in  the  composition  of  the  pris- 
oner's heart  one  generous  propensity,  or  lenient 
disposition  even  slumbering  and  torpid,  it  must 
have  been  awakened  and  animated  into  kindness 
aVid  mercy  toward  these  singularly  interesting 
females.  Their  character,  and  situation  at  the 
time,  presented  every  circumstance  to  disarm 
hostility,  andto  kindle  the  glow^of  manly  sym- 
pathy ;  but  no  tender  impression  could  be  made 
on  his  soul,  .which  is ,  as  hkrd  as  adamant,  and  as 
black  as  sin.  Stable  as  the  everlasting  hills  in 
its  schemes  andpurposes  of  villainy  ,■  it  has  never 
once  been  shaken  by  the  cries  of  aflliction,  the 
claims  of  charity,  or  the  complaints  of  injustice. 
With  steady  and  undeviating  step  he  marches  on 
to  the  consummation  of  the  abominable  projects 
of  wickedness  which  are  engendered  and  con- 
trived in  its  gloomy  recesses.  What  his  soul 
prepares  his  hands  are  ever  ready  to  execute. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  the  prisoner  is  con- 
spicuously  gifted  with  the  energy  of  vice,  and 


'  Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  counselforMr.  Hastings,  en- 
deavored, in  his  reply,  to  throw  ridicule  on  this  met- 
aphor, by  asking  how  tile  Begum  could  be  considered 
a  "saint,"  or  how  the  camels,  which  formed  part  of 
the  treasure,  could  be  placed  on  an  "altar."  ,This 
called  forth  one  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  keen  retorts. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  said  he,  "  in 
which  I  ever  heard  of'  special  pleading'  on  a  meta-' 
phor,dr  a  '  bill  of  indictment'  afainst-a  trope  ;  but 
such  is  the  tarn  of  the  learned  counsel's  mind,  that 
when  he  attempts  to  be  humordus,  no  jest  San  be 
found,  and  when  .serious,  no  fact  is  visible.'' ' 

*  Middleton,  the  instrament  of  Hastings  in  these 
cruelties,  shows,  in  a  letter  of  escase  to  his  master, 
how  sacred  the  Zenana,  or  Harem,  was  considered 
among  the  Hindoos.  "■  No  man,"  he  siys,  "  can  en- 
ter the  walls  of  the  Zenana— scarcely  in  the  case  of 
acting:  against  an  open  enemy."  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  how  this  threat  was  executed,  and  how 
Middleton  himself  shrunk  from  its  literal  perform- 
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the  firmness  of  indurated  sensibility.  These  are 
the  qualities  which  he  assiduously  cultivates,  and 
of  which  his  friends  vauntingly  exult.  They  have, 
indeed,  procured  him  his  triumphs  and  his  glories. 
Truly,  my  Lords,  they  have  spread  his  fame,  and 
erected  the  souibre  pyramids  of  his  renown. 

That  the  treasures,  my  Lords,  of  the  Zenana, 
the  object  of  the  prisoner's  rap&oity,  and  the  in- 
centive to  his  sacrilegious  violation  of  this  hal- 
lowed abode  of  the  princesses  of  Qude,  were 
their  private  property,  justly  acquired,  and  legally 
secured,  and  not  the  money  of  the  state,  as  is  ai> 
leged,  has  been  clearly  and  ineontestably  demon- 
strated. It  must  be  recollected  hovy  conclusive 
was  the  testimony,  both  positive  and  ciroum-. 
stantial,  which  we.  brought  to  support  this  point. 
Believing  that  it  must  have  pressed  itself  upon 
your  memories,  I  shall  avoid  here  the  tediousness 
of  a  detailed  recapitulation.  ■  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  it. 

It  is  in  complete  evidefioe  before  yon  that  Su- 
Proof  that  the'  i^^  »!  Dowlah,- the  husband  of  the 
«S"°J?'r""'  ^^^^^  [younger]  Begum,  entertained* 
propettyofthe  the  Warmest  affection  [qv  his  wife, 
°^™'  and  the"  liveliest  solicitude  for  her 
happiness.  Endeared  to  him  by  the  double 
ties  of  conjugal  attachment,  and  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  her  exemplary  conduct  toward 
him  in  the  season  of  his  severest  misfortunes  and 
accumulated  distress,  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
viewed  her  with  an  extravagance  of  fondness 
bordering  on  enthusiasm.  Youlsnow,  my  Lords, 
that  when  the  Nabob  [Sujah  Dowlah]  was  re- 
duced j  by  the  disastrous  defeat  which  he  sus- 
tained at  Buxar,  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  she,  regardless  of  the  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  fled  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  to  bis  misery  the'solace 
of  tenderness  ;  and,  prompted  by  the  noblest  seit- 
timent,  took  along  with  her,  for  his  relief,  the 
jewels  with  which  he  had  enriched  her  in  his 
happier  and  more  prosperous  days.  By  the.  sale 
of  these  he  raised  a  large  surp  of  money,  and  re- 
trieved his  fortunes.  After  this  generous  and 
truly  exemplary  conduct  on  her  part,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  husband  to  the  ^ife  knew  no  bounds. 
Can  any  farther  proof  be  required  of  it  than  the 
appointment  of  his  son,  by  her  [Asoph  Dowlah, 
the  reigning  Nabob],  as  the  successor  to  his 
throne?  With  these  dispositions,  then,  toward 
his  wife,  and  frd;n  the  manifest  ascendency  whiph 
she  had  acquired  over  him,  is  it,  my  Lol-ds,  Task, 
an  unwarrantable  presumption  that  he  did  devise 
to  her  the  treasures  which  she  claimed  ?  On  the 
question  of  the  legal  right  which  the  Nabob  had 
to  make  such  a  bequest  I  shall  not  now  dwell ; 
it  having  been  already  shown,  beyond  disputa- 
tion, by  the  learned  manager  [Mr.  Adam]  who 
opened  the  charge,  that,  according  to  the  theory 

°  Mr.  Sheridan  here  inadvertently  pots  "  elder" 
for  "younger,"  as  is  obvloaa  from  his  sabsejjuent 
statement.  The  elder  Beg'um  was  Sujah  Bowlah's 
mother,  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  Nabob, 
Asoph  DoVlah,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sheridan  on  a  pre- 
ceding page. 


as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  Mohammedan  law 
the  reigning  prince  may  alienate  and  dispose  of 
either  real  or  personal  property.  And  it  farther 
appears,  my  Lords,  from  the  testimony  which  has 
been  laid  before  you,  that  the  younger  Begum,  or 
the  Nabob's  [Asoph  Dowlah]  mother,  lent  mon- 
ey to  her  son,  amounting  to  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees,  for  which  she  received,  as  a  pledge,  his 
bonds.  Here  is  the  evidentia  rei  that  the  money 
so  lent  was  acknowledged  to  be  hers ;  for  no  one 
borrows  his  own  money  and  binds  himself  to  re- 
pay it ! 

But,  my  Lords,  let  us  look  into  the  origin  of 
this  pretended  claim  to  the  Begum's  onein  orth. 
treasures.  We  hear  nothing  of  it  SaTpllS''''' 
till  the  Nabob  [Asoph]  becsime  em-  P'op"* 
barrassed  by  the  enormous  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  military  establishments  to  which  he  was 
compelled  by  the  prisoner.  Then,, as  a  dernier 
resort,  ^the  title  to  the  treasures  was  set  up,  as 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  which  could  not  be 
willed  away.  This,  truly,  was  the  dawn  of  the 
claim.  Not  long  afterward,  we  detect  the  open 
interference  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  fraudulent 
transaction:  It  was,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  permit  so  favorable  an  oc- 
casion to  escape  of  indulging  his  greedy  rapac- 
ity. We  find,  accordingly,  that  Mr.  Bristow, 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Luoknow  [the  capital 
of  Oude],  duly  received  instructions  to  support, 
with  all. possible  dexterity  and  intrigue,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Nabob.  The  result  of  the  nego- 
tiation which  in  consequence  took  place,  was, 
that  the  mother,  as  well  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  her  son,  as  to  secure  a  portion  of  her  property, 
agreed  finally  to  cancel  his  bond  for  the  twenty- 
six  lacs  of  rupees  already  lent,  and  to  pay  him 
thirty  additional  lacs,  or  ^6300,000,  making  in 
the  whole  66560,000  sterling.  Part  of  this  sum 
it  was  stipulated  should  be  paid  in  goods  con- 
tained in  the  Zenana,  which,  as  they  consisted 
of  arms  and  other  implements  of  war,  the  Nabob 
alleged  to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  and  re- 
fused to  receive  in  payment.  TJae  point,  how- 
ever, being  referred  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Hastings  then,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  Begums  to  all  the 
'goods  of  the  Zenana,  and  brought  Decided  bj  Mr. 
over  a  majority  of  the  coqneil  to  his  g„7,;^i°Bl." 
opinion.  The  matter  in  dispute  be-  e™'- 
ing  thus  adjusted,  a  treaty  between  the  mother 
and  son  was  formally  entered  into,  and  to  which 
the  English  became  parties,  guaranteeing  its 
faithful  execution.  In  consideration  of  the  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  mother,  the  son  agreed  to  re- 
lease all  claim  to  the  landed  and  remaining  parts 
of  the  personal  estate,  left  by  his  father  \^  c„„8n»- 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah  to  the  princess  his  edtonemby 
widovir.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  "°^' 
have  been  her  title  to  this  property  before,  her 
right,  under  this  treaty  and  the  guarantee,  be- 
came as  legal,  as  strong,  and  obligatory,  sts  the 
laws  of  Ijjdia,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  could  pos- 
sibly make  it. 

But,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Hastings  so  strenuously  supported  in 
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the  council  at  Calcutta  of  the  absolute  right  of 
Mr.  Hiwtmgii'  the  princess  to  all  the  property  in  the 
Svoid'tblar"  Zenana,  yet  when  it  became  conven- 
gument.  ig„{  jg  jjjg  nofarious  purposcs  to  dis- 
own it,  he,  with  an  effrontery  which  has  no  ex- 
ample, declared  that  this  recorded  decision  be- 
longed not  to  him,  but  to  the  majority  of  the 
council !  That,  in  short,  being  reduced  to  an  in- 
efficient minority  in  the  council,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  responsible  for  any  of  their  acts, 
either  of  those  he  opposed  or  those  he  approved. 
My  Lords,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  majorities  and  minoritiesj  but  how  shall 
I  instance  this  new  doctrine  ?  _  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Burke,  the  great  leader  of  this  prosecution, 
should,  some  ten  years  hence,  revile  the  mana- 
gers, and  commend  Mr.  Hastings !  What,  sir, 
might  one  of  us  exclaim  to  him,  do  you,  who 
instigated  the  inquiry,  who  brought  the  charge 
against  him,  who  impeached  him,  who  convinced 
me,  by  your  arguments,  of  his  guilt,  speak  of  Mr. 
Hastings  in  this  plausive  style  ?  Oh !  but  sir, 
replies  Mr.  Burke,  this  was  done  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where,  at  the  time,  I  was  one  of  an 
inefficient  minority,  and,  consequently,  I  am  not 
responsible  for  any  measure,  either  those  I  op- 
posed or  approved ! 

If,  my  Lords,  at  any  future  period,  my  honor- 
able friend  should  become  so  lost  to  truth,  to 
honor,  and  consistency,  as  to  speak  in  this,  man- 
ner, what  must  be  the  public  estimation  of  his 
cbarsicter  ?  Just  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  in  avowing  that  he  did  not  considejr 
himself  responsible  for  the  measures  which  he 
approved  while  controlled  in  the  council  by  Genr 
eral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, the  only  halcyon  season  that  India  saw  dur- 
ing his  administration.  , 

But,  my  Lords,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
claims  of  the  Nabob  to  the  treasures 
tenle'ror  fh?  of  tllB  Bogums  Were,  at  this  time,  the 
w»°.t'Smr  only  plea  alleged  for,  the  seizure. 
^^"""^  These  were  founded  on  a  passage  of 
the  Koran,  which  is  perpetually  quot- 
ed, but  never  proved.  Not  a  word  was  then 
mentioned  of  the  strange  rebellion  which  was 
afterward  conjured  up,  and  of  which  the  exist- 
ence and  the  notoriety  were  equally  a  secret ! 
a  disaffection  which  was  at  its  heigh>;  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Begums  were  i  dispens- 
ing their  liberality  to  the  Nabob,  and  exercising 
the  greatest  generosity  to  the-  English  in  dis- 
tress !  a  disturbance  without  its  parallel  in  his- 
tory, which  was  raised  by  two  women,  carried 
on  by  emiucht,  aad,  finally  suppressed  by  an  affi- 
davit J ." 

No  one,  my  Lords,  can  contemplate  the  sciz- 
cmeityofooni-  urc  ofthis  trcjisurB,  with  the  attend- 
tfw'er/the  ant  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
treasure..         without  being  struck  with  horror  at 


^  The  force  of  this  liarcasm  upon  Mr.  Impey  and 
his  affidavits  will  be  better  anderstood  when  the 
reader  comes  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  examination  of 
Hastings'  second  pretenBe  for  seizing  the  treasures, 
namely,  that  the  Begams  and  their  ministers  had 
fomented  a  rebellion  against  the  Nabob. 


the  complicated  wickedness  of  the  transaction 
We  have  already  seen  the  noblest  heroism  and 
magnanimity  displayed  by  the  mother  Begum. 
It  was  she,  my  Lords,  you  will  recollect,  who 
extricated,  by.  the  most  generous  interposition, 
her  husband  Sujah  Dowlah  from  the  rigors  of 
his  fortune  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Buxar.  She 
even  saved  her  son,  the  reigning  Nabob,  from 
death,  at  the  imminent  hazard  ■  of  her  own  life. 
She,  also,  as  you  know,  gave  to  her  son  his 
throne.  A  son  so  preserved,  and  so  befriended, 
Mr.  Hastings  did  arm  against  his  benefactress, 
and  his  mother.,  He  invaded  the  rights  of  that 
prince,  thjit  he  might  compel  hini  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  obligations  of  gratitude, 
by  plundering  his  parent.  Yes,  my  Lords,  it 
was'thei  prisoner  who  cruelly,  instigated  the  son 
against .  the  mother.  That  mother,  who  had 
twice  given  life  to  her  son,  who  had  added  to  it 
a  throne,  was  (incredible  as  it  may  appear),  by 
the  compulsion  of  that  man  at  yourbar,  to  whose 
guardianship  she  was  bequeathed  by  a  dying 
husband — by  that  man,  who  is  wholly  insensible 
to  every  obligation  which  sets  bounds  to  his  ra- 
pacity and  his  oppression,  was  she  pillaged  and 
undone !  But  the  son  was  not  without  his  ex- 
cuse., In  the  moment  of  anguish,  when  bewail- 
ing his  hapless  condition,,  he  exclaimed  that  it 
vfras  the  English  Who  had  driven  him  to  the  per- 
petration of  such  enormities.  "  It  is  they  who " 
have  reduced  me.  They  have  converted  me  to 
their  use.  They  have  made  me  a  slave,  to  com- 
pel me  to  become  a  monster." 

'Let  us  now,,  my  Lords,  turn  to  the  negotia- 
tions of  Mr.  Middleton  with  the  Be-  ^' 
gums  m  1778,  when,  the      discon-  fivrntothe 
tents  of  the  superior  Begum  would  estSbiishSher 
have  induced  her  to  leave  the  couh-  "^'"' 
try,  unless  her  authority  was  sanctioned  and  her 
property  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Com- 
pany,'""    This  guarantee  the   counsel  of  Mr. 
Hastings  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deny ; 
knowing  that  if  the  agreements  with  the  eidej^ 
Begum  were  proved,  it  would  affix  to  their  cli- 
ent the  guilt  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  women 
of  the  Khord  Mahal  [dwelling  of  the  female  rela- 


i»  Early  in  1778,  the  elder  Begum  became  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  her  grandson's  urgency  for  money, 
under  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  she'  medi- 
tated a  withdrawal  from  his  dominions,  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  The  English  resident  at  Cade, 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  common  with  the  Nabob,  was  op- 
posed to  her  departnre.  She  demanded,-  as  the  con- 
dition of  remaining,  that  the  Board  at  Calcutta  should 
^aranteehet  property  against  the  exactions  of  her 
grandson.;  This  property,  consisting  chiefly  ofcer. 
taiajaffhireSt'or  grants  of  revenue,  was  given  her  by 
her  son  Sajah  Dowlah;  not  merely  for4ier  own  sup- 
port, but  that  of  his  numerons  female  relations,  "the 
women  of  thte  Khbrd  Mahal,"  Spoken  of  beloW..  'Mr. 
Middleton  represented  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta  that 
her  claims  were  jnst.  Whether  a  formal  guarantee 
was  given  (as  Mr.  Sheridan  attempts  to  show),  is 
donbtfal;  still,  it  is  certain,  as  he  proves,  that  the 
property  oftheBegum  in  ber jaghHree  was  exempt 
ed  from  taxation  by  the  Board,  which  was  the  fall- 
eflt  admiirsion  of  her^rights. 
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ttves  of  the  Nabob],  the  Revenues  for  whose  sup- 
port were  secured  by,  the  same  engagement. 
In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  principal 
difficulty  arises  from  the  uncertain  evidence  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  who,  though  conoernEd  in  the 
negotiation  of  jfour  treaties,  could  not  reooUeot 
affixing  his  signature  to  three  out  of  that  number ! 
It  can,  however,  be  shown,  even  by  his  evidence, 
that  a  treaty  was  signed  in  October,  1 778,  where- 
in the  rights  of  the  elder  Begum  were  fully  rec- 
ognized ;  a  provision  secured  forthe  women  and 
children  of  the  late  Vizier  in  the  Khord  Mahal; 
and  that  these  engagements  r6<ieived  the  fullest 
sanction  of  Mr.  Hastings.  These  facts  are,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Purling, 
a  gentleman  who  delivered  himself  fairly,  and  as 
having  no  foul  secrets  to  conceal.  Mr.  Purling 
swears  he  transmitted  copies  of  these  engage- 
ments, in  1 780,  to  Mr.  Hastings  at  Calcutta ;  the 
answer  returtted  was,  "that,  in  arranging  the 
taxes  of  the  other  districts,  he  should  pass  over 
the  jagkires  of  the  Begums."  No  notice  was 
then  taken  of  any  impropi'iety  in  the  transac- 
tions in  1,778,  nor  any  notice  given  of  an  intend- 
ed revocation  of  those,  engagements. 

In  June,  1781,  howevei^,  when  General  Clav- 
Meetinj  of  Hust-  cring  and  Colonel  Monson  were  no 
b'ol'iu'c'i.'i'!''"  more,  and  Mr.  Francis  had  return- 
Sxioo'cio™!'  ^^  '°  Europe,  all  the  hoard  and  ar- 
made.  '  ceor  of  coUectcd  cviI  burst  out  with- . 

out  restraint,  and  Mr.  Hastings  determined  on 
his  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces.  It  was  then, 
that,  without  adverting  to  intermediate  transac- 
tions, he  met  with  the  Nabob  Asoph  Dowlah  at 
Chuhar,  and  received  from  him  the  mysterious 
present  of  r£]  00,000.  To  form  a  proper  idea 
of  this  transaction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consid- 
er tlie  respective  situations  of  him  who  getve  and 
of  him  who  received  this  present,  It  was  not 
given  by  the  Nabob  from  the  superflux  of  his 
wealth,  nor  in  the  abundance  of  his  esteem  for 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  presented.  It  was,  on 
Jhe  contrary,  a  prodigal  bounty,'' drawn  from  a 
country  depopulated  by  the  natural  progress  of 
British  rapacity.  It  was' after  the  country  had 
felt  still  other  calamities — it  was  after  the  angry 
dispensations  of  Providence  had,  with  a  progress- 
ive severity  of  chastisement,  yipited  the  land  with 
a  famine  one  year,  and  with  a  Colonel  Hanney 
the  next — it  was  after  he,  this  Hariney,  had  re- 
turned to  retrace  the  steps  of  his  former  ravages 
— it  was  after  he  and  his  voracious  crew  had 
come  to  plunder  ruins  which  himself, had  made, 
and  to  glean  from  desolation  the  little  that  fam- 
ine had  spared,  or  rapine  overlooked ;  then  it  was 
that  this  miserable  bankrupt  prince,  marching 
through  his  country,  besieged  by  the  clamors  of 
his  starving  subjects,  who  cried  to  him  for  pro- 
tection through  their  cages — meeting  the  curses 
of  so(pe  of  his  subjects,  and  the  prayers. of  oth- 
ers— with  famine  at  his  heels,  and  reproach  fol- 
lowing him — then  it  was  that  this  prince  is  rep- 
resented as  exercising  this  act  of  prodigal  boun- 
ty to  the  very  man  whom  he  here  reproaches — 
to  the  very  man  whose  policy  had  extinguished 
his  power,  and  whose  creatures  had  desolated 


his  country.  To  talk  of  a  free-will  gift !  It  is 
audacious  and  ridiculous  to  name  the  supposi- 
tioB.  It  was  not  a  free-will  gift.  What  was  if, 
then  ?  Was  it  a  bribe  ?  Or  was  it  extortion  ? 
I  shall  prove  it  was  both — it  was  an  act  of  gross 
bribery  and  of  rank  extortion.  The  secrecy 
which  marked  this  transaction  is  not  the  small- 
est proof  of  its  criminality.  When  Benarum 
Pundit  had,  a  short  time  before,  made  a  present 
to  the  Company  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  his  own  language,  deemed  it  "  worthy 
the  praise  of  being  recorded."  But  in  this  in- 
stance, when  ten  times  that  sum  was  given,  nei- 
ther Mr.  Middleton  nor  the  council  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  transaction,  until  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, four  months  afterward,  felt  himself  compell- 
ed to  write  an  account  of  it  to  England ;  and  the 
inlelligenee  returned  thus  circuitonsly  to  his 
friends  in  India !  It  is  peculiarly  observable  in 
this  transaction,  how  much  the  distresses  of  the 
different  parties  were  at  variance.  The  first 
thing  Mr.  Hastings  does  is  to  leave  Calcutta  in 
order  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Nabob. 
The-  second  thing  is  to  take  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,_/jo«i  that  distressed  Nabob,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distressed  Company.  The  third 
thing  is,  to  ask  of  the  distressed  Company  this 
very  same  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  account 
of  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Hastings  !  There  never 
were  three  distresses  that  seemed  so  little  recon- 
cilable with  one  another.  This  money,  the  pris- 
oner alleges,  was  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  army.  But  here  he  is  unguardedly  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  his  friend.  Major 
Soott,  who  shows  it  was  employed  for  no  snch 
purpose.  My  Lords,  through  all  these  windings 
of  mysterious  hypocrisy,  and  of  artificial  con- 
cealment, is  it  not  easy  to  discern  the  sense  of 
hidden  guilt  ?" 

III.  Driven  from  every  other  hold,  the  prison- 
er is  obliged  to  resort,  as  a  justifica-  pieaorsMo 
tion  of  his  enormities,  to  the  stale  pre-  "^''''y- 
text  of  State  Necessity  !  Of  this  last  disguise, 
it  is  my  duty  to  strip  him.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  my  Lords,  that  no  one  instance  of  real  ne 
eessily  can  be  adduced.  The  necessity  which 
the  prisoner  alleges  listens  to  whispers  for  the 
purpose  of  crimination,  and  deals  In  rumor  to 
prove  its  own  existence.  His  a  State  Neiessity! 
No,  my  Lords,  that  imperial  tyrant,  State  Neces- 


"  The  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
forbidden  by  its.  laws  to  receive  presents  ;  bnt  Mr. 
Hastings  did  accept  the  offered  gift  from  Asoph 
Dowlah.  "  The  Nabob,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  was  totally 
unprovided  with  the  money  ;  the  gift  could  be  ten- 
dered only  iu  bills,  which  were  drawn  on  one  of  the 
great  bankers  of  the  country.  As  the  intention  of 
concealing  the  transaction  should  not  be  impated  to 
Mr.  Hastings  unless  as  far  as  evidence  appears,  so 
.in  this  case  the  disclosure  can  not  be  inipuced  as  a 
virtue,  since  nO  prudent  man  would  have  risked  the 
chance  of  discovery,  which  the  publicity  of  a  bank- 
er's transactions  implied.  Mr.  Hastings  U]f(jniied 
the  Directors  of  what  he  had-  received,  in  a  letter 
dated  .January'  90, 1782,  and  in  very  plain  lerms  re- 
quested ihezr  permission  to  Tnake  ike  tnottey  his~pitin." 
— British  India,  iv.,  409. 
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Hty,  is  yet  a  generous  despot — bold  in  his  de- 
meanor, rapid  in  his  decisions,  though  terrible  in 
his  grasp.  What  he  does,  my  Lords,  he  dares 
avow ;  and  avowing,  scorns  any  other  justifica- 
tion, thpM  the  high  motives  that  placed  the  iron 
scepter  in  his  hand.  Even  where  its  rigoi^  are 
sntTered,  its  apology  is  also  known ;  and  men 
learn  to  consider  it  in  its  true  light,  as  a  power 
which  turns  occasionally  aside  from  just  govern- 
ment, when  its  exercise  is  calculated  to  prevent 
greater  evils  than  it  occasions.  But  a  quibbling, 
prevaricating  necessity,  which  tries  to  steal  a 
pitiful  justification  from  whispered  accusations 
and  fabricated  rumors — no,  my  Lords,  that  is  no 
State  Necessity !  Tear  off  the  mask,  and.  you 
see  coarse,  vulgar  avarice  lurking  under  the  dis- 
guise. The  State  Necessity  of  Mr.  Hastings  is 
a  juggle.  It  is  a  being  that  prowls  in  the  dark. 
It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  ravages  which  it  com- 
mits, but  never  in  benefits  conferred  or.  evils  pre- 
vented. I  can  conceive  justifiable  occasions  fof 
the  exercise  even  of  outrage,  where  high  public 
interests  demand  the  sacrifice  of  private,  right. 
If  any  great  man,  in  bearing  the  arms  of  his 
oountry-i— if  any  admiral,  carrying  the  vengeance 
and  the  glory  of  Britain  to  distant  coasts,  should 
be  driven  to  some  rash  acts  of  violence,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  give  food  to  those  who  are  shedding 
their  blood  for  their  country — there  is  a  State 
Necessity,  in  such  a  case,  grand,  magnanimous, 
and  all-commanding,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
■with  honor,  if  not  with  use!  If  any  great  geur 
eral,  defending  some  fortress,  barren,  perhaps, 
itself,  but  a  pledge  of  the  pride  and  power  of 
Britain — if  such  a  man,  fixed  like  an  imperial 
eagle  on  the  summit  of  his  rock,  should  strip  its 
sides  of  the  verdure  and  foliage  with  which  it 
might  be  clothed,  while  covered  on  the  top  with 
that  cloud  from  which  he  was  pouring  down  his 
thunders  on  the  foe — would  he  be  brought  by 
the  Hou.se>of  Commons  to, your  bar?"  No,  ray 
Lord,'i,  never  would  his  grateful  and  admiring 
countrymen  think  of  questioning  ,actions  which, 
though  accompanied  by  privp.te  wrong,  yet  were 
warranted  by  real  necessity.  But  is  the  Slate 
Necessity  which  is  pleaded  by  the  prisoner,  in 
defense  of  his  conduct,  of  this  description  ?  I 
challenge  him  to  produce  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  of  his  private  acts  were  productive 
of  public  advantage,  or  averted  impending  evil. 
IV.  We  come  now  to  fJie  treaty  of  Chunar, 
Treaty  ofciiu-  which  preceded  the  acceptance  of  I  he 
b"/orii'ieB*  bribe  to  which  we  havealready  allnd- 
E°""-  ed.     This  transaction,  mv  Lords,  had 

Us  beginning  m  corruption.  Us  continuance  in 
fraud,and  its  end  in  violence.  The  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  Nabob  was,  that  our  array  should  bo 
removed  and  all  the  English  be  recalled  from  his 
dominions.  He  declared,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  "the  English  are  the  bane  and  ruin 
of  my  afl^airs.  Leave  my  eguntry  to  myself,  and 
all  will  yet  be  recovered."     He  was  aware,  my 


"  This  glowing  picture  was  no  doubt  suggested 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  noble  defense  of  thejlock  of 
Gibraltar  a  few  years  before. 


Lords,  that  though  their  predecessors  had  ex- 
hausted his  revenue;  though  they  had  shaken 
the  tree  till  nothing  remained  ujfon  its  leafless 
branches,  yet  that  a  new  flight  was  upon  the 
wing  to  watch  the  first  buddings  of  its  prosperiT 
ty,  and  to  nip  every  promise  of  future  luxuriance. 
To  the  demands  of  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Hastings 
finally  acceded.  .The  bribe  was  the  price  of  his 
acquiescence.  But  with  the  usual  per-  bM  faiii  of 
fidy  of  the  prisoner,  this  condition  of  "'•  """"S'- 
the  treaty  never  was  performed.  You  will  rec- 
ollect, my  Lords,  that  Mr.Middleton  was  asked 
whether  the  orders  which  were  pretended  to  be 
given  for  th^  removal  of  the  English  were,  in 
any  instance,  carried  into  effect  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion he  refused  at  first  to  answer,  as  tending  to 
criminate  himself  But  when  his  Objection  was 
overruled,  and  it  was  deeided  that  he  shotild  an- 
swer, so  much  was  he  agitated  that  he  lost  all 
memory.  It  turned  out,  however,  by  an  amend- 
ed recollection,  that  he  never  received  any  direct 
order  from  Mr.  Hastings.  But,  my  Lords,  who 
can  believe  tbat  a  direct  order  js  necessa.ry  when 
Mr.  Hastings  wants  the!  services  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ?  Rely  upon  it,  a  hint  is  sufficient  to  this 
servile  dependent ,and  obsequious  parasite.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  only  to  turn  his  eye  toward  him — 
that  eye  at  whose  scowl  princes  turn  pale — and 
his  wishes  are  obeyed. ,  '  ^ 
.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which,  the  Nabob  was  duped  by  the  bad  faith  ' 
of  the  prisoner.  In  the  agreement  relative  to 
the  resumption  pf  the  jaghires,  the  prince  had 
demanded  and  obtained  leave  to  resume  those  of 
certain  individuals;  but  Mri  Hastings,  knowing 
that  there  were  some  fayorites  of  ,the  Nabob 
whom  he  could  not  be  br'ought  to  dispossess, 
defeated  the  permission,  without'the  least  regard 
to  the  existing  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  by 
making  the  order  general. 

Suc,h,  my  Lords,  is  the  coriduot  of  which  Mr. 
Hastings  is  capable,  not  in  the  moment  of  cold 
or  crafty  policy,  but  in  the  hour  of  confidence, 
and  during  the  eflervesoence  of  his  gratitude 
for  a  favor  received  I  Thus  did  he  betray  the 
man '  to  whose  liberality  he  stood  indebted. 
Even  the  gra-titude,  my  Lords,  of  the  prisoner 
seems 'perilous;  for  we  behold  here  the' danger 
which  actua,lly  awaited  the  return  he^made  to 
an  effusion  of  generosity  ! 

The  fact  is,  my  Lords,  as  appears  from '  the 
olearestevidence,  that  when  Mr.  Hast-  ,!,,,.. 
nigs  lelt  Lalontta  he  had  twp  resources  byiTwenonig 
in  view,  Benares  ahd  Oude.  ,Theflr.st  s'lm  had  ?e. 
having  failed  h'im,  in  consequence  of  ''■ 
the  unexpected  insurrection  which  terminated, 
unhappily  for  him.  in  the  capture  of  Bedjjgar,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Oude,  previously,  however, 
desolating'the  former  province,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  pillage,  destroying  and  cutting  ofl" the  very 
sources  of  life.  Thus  frustrated  in  bis  original 
design,  the  genius  of  the  prisoner,  ever  fertile  in 
expedients,  fixed  itself  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Begums,  ahd  now  devised,  as  ar)  apology  for  the 
signal  act  of  cruelty  arid  rapacity  which  he  was 
meditating,  the "  memorable  rebellion ;    and,  to 
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substantiate  the  participation  of  these  iinfertu- 
nate  princesses'  in  it,  he  dispatched  the  Chief 
Justice  of  India  to  collect  materials."  ^ 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  this  busi- 
„  , '      . .      ness,  with  all  deference  to  the  pro- 

Mr.  Itnpey  hia  '  ,  *. 

aeentforcouoct-  tcstwhich  he  has  entered  against 
ins «»  eace,  {,g[„g  gpoken  of  in  a  place  where 
he  can  not  have  the  privilege  of  replying,  I  do 
not  think  ought  to  be  passed  over  without  ani- 
madversion. Not  that  I  mean  to  say  any  thing 
harsh  of  this  elevated  character,  who  was  select- 
ed to  bear  forth  and  to  administer  to  India  the 
blessings  of  English  jurisprudence.  I  will  not 
question  either  his  feebleness  of  memory,  or  dis- 
pute in  any  respect  the  convenient  doetrinfi 
which  he  has  set  up  in  his  vindication,  "that 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  it  is  likely  he  actu- 
ally did  perform."  I  have  always  tho'ught,  my 
LordSj'thM  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  so  low  and  nefarious  an  office  as  that  in  v^hich 
he  was  employed  is  one  of  the  Strongest  aggra- 
vations of  Mr.  Hastings'  guilt.  That  an  officer, 
the  purity  and  luster  of  whose  character  should 
be  maintained  even  in,  the-  most  domestic  retire- 
ment; that  he,  who,  if  consulting  the,  dignity -of 
British  justice,  ought  to  have  continued'  as  sta- 
tionary as  his  court  at  Calcutta ;  that  such  an 
exalted  toharacter,  I  repeat,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
of  India,  should  have  been  forced  on  a  circuit  of 
five  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose!  of  transacting 
such  M  business,  was  a  d^radatioh  without  ex- 
ample, and  a  deviation  from  propriety  which  has 
no  apology.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  question  which  is  to  be  abstracted  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  adorn  and  illumine 
the  seats  of  justice  in  Britain,  and  the  rectitude 
of  whose  deportment  precludes  the  neptesity  of 
any  farther  observation  on  so  opposite  a  cobduct. 
The  manner,  my  Lords,  in  which  Sir  Elyah 
Hi.appear»n«  I^pey  delivered  his  evidence  de- 
serves, also,  your  attention.  He  ad- 
mitted, you  will  recollect,  that,  in  giv- 
ing it,  he  never  answered  without  looking  equally 
to  the  probability  and  the  fact  in  question.  Some- 
times'fae  allowed  circumstances  of  which  h'e  said 

"  In  regard  to  this  pretended  rebellion  in  favor  of 
Cheyte  Sing  of  Benares,  Mr.  Mill  has  the  following  re- 
marks as  the  result  of  subsequent  impartial  investi- 
gation. "  The  insurreetion  at  Benares  happened  On 
the  16th  of  Aagust,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Cho- 
nar  on  the  19th  of  September.  The  Begums,  who 
had  first  to  bear  of  the  insurrection  at  B6nar6s  [some 
bnndred  miles  off],  and  then  spread  disaffection 
throughout  a  great  kingdom,  had,  thEjrefore,  little 
time  for  the  contractioii  of  guilt.  And  what  was  the 
proof  upon  the  strerigt^i  of  virhich  \'be  Begums  were 
selected  for  a  singular  and  aggravated  panishment? 
No  direct  proof  whatever.  Hardly  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  any  ^ing  except  a  •rumor.  Mr. 
Hastings'  friends  are  produced  in  great  numbers  to 
say  that  they  heard  a  rumor  I'  Bat  before  a  jiist 
judgment  can  be  pronounced,  the  party  accused 
should  be  heard  in  defense.  Was  this  jnstioe  af- 
forded to  the  Begums  ?  Notai^ittle.  Mr.  Hatfings 
pronounced  judgment,  and  sent  his  instrument,  the 
Nabob,  to  inflict  punishment,  in  the  first  place.  Son^e 
time  after  this  was  done,  he  proceeded  to  collect  ev- 
idence \"~BHtith  India,  iv.,  381-2. 
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he  had  no  recollection  beyond  the  mere  "probabil- 
iQf"  that  they  had  taken  place.  By  consulting  in 
this  manner  what  was  "  probable"  and  the  contra- 
ry,  he  may  certainly  have  corrected  his  memory  at 
times.  I  am,  at  all  events,  content  to  accept  of 
this  mode  of  giving  his  testimony,  provided  that 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  has  also  a  place  • 
and  that  where  a  circumstance  is  improbable  a 
similar  degree  of  credit  may  be  subtracted  from 
the  testimony  of  the  witness.  Five  times  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  twice  in  this  court,  for 
instance,  has  Sir  Elijah  Impey  borne  testimony 
that  a  rebellion  wjis  raging  at  Fyzabad.[the 
abode  of  the  Begums],  at  the  period  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Lucknow  [the  residence  of  the  Nabob]. 
Yet,  on  the  eighth  examination,  he  contradicted 
till  the  former,  and  declared  that  what  he  meant 
was,  that  the  rebellion  had  been  raging,  and  the 
country  was  then  in  some  degree  restored  to 
quiet.  The  reasons  he  assigned  for  the  former 
errors  were,  that  he  had  forgotten  a  letter  re- 
ceived fifora  Mr.  Hastings,  informing  him  that 
the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and  that  he  had  also 
forgotten  his  own  prdpesition  of  traveling  through 
Fyzabad  to  LuCknow !  With  respect  to  the)  let- 
ter, nothing  can  be  said,  as  it  is  not  in  evidence ; 
but  the  other  observation  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  declared  that  it  was 
his  proposal  to  travel  through  Fyzabad,  which 
had  originally  brought  forth  the  intelligence  that 
the  way  was  obstructed  by  the  rebellion,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  it  he  altered  his  route  and  went 
by  the  way  of  lUahabad.  But  what  is  yet  more 
singular  is,  that  on  his  return  he  again  would 
have  come  by  the  way  of  Fyzabad,  if  he  had  not 
been  once  more  informed  of  the  danger;  so  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  friendly  mformations, 
the  Chief  Justice  vrtiuld  have  run  plump  into  the 
very  focus  of  the  rebellion ! 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  pretexts  by  which 
the  fiction  of  a  rebellion  wtis  endeavored  to  be 
forced  on  the  public  credulity ;  but  the  trick  is 
now  discovered,  and  the  contriver  arid  the  exeo- 
uter  are  alike  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  the  world. 

There  are  two  circumstances  here  which  are 
virorthy  of  remark.  The  first  is,  that  j^^^mh- 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  when  charsed  with  i'>»".ini'» 

J  -  ..  °    ,■  „,  testimony, 

so  dangerous  a  commission  as  that  of 
procuring  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Begums 
had  meditated  the  expulsion  of  the  Nabob  from 
the  throne,  and  the  English  from  Bengal;  twice 
intended  to  pass  through  the  city  of  their  resi- 
dence. Buf,  my  Lords,  this  giddy  chief  justice 
disregards  business.  He  wants  to  see  the  coun- 
try I  Like  some  innocent  school-boy,  he  takes 
the  primrose  pa(h,  and  amuses  himself  as  he  goes ! 
He  thinks  not  that  his  errand  is  in  danger  and 
death,  and  that  his  party  of  pleasurb  ends  in  load- 
ing others  with  irons.  When  at  Liiokno^,  he 
never  mentions  the  affidavits  to  the  Nabob.  No ! 
He  is  too  polite.  Nor,  from  the  same  courtesy, 
to  Mr,  Hastings,  '  He  is,  indeed)  a  master  of 
ceremonies  in  justice ! 

When  examined,  the  witness  sarcastically  re- 
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marked  "that  there  must  hare  been  a  sworn  in- 
terpreter, from  the  looks  of  the  manager."  How 
I  looked,  Heaven  knows !  but  such  a  physiogno- 
mist there  is  no  escaping.  He  sees  a  sworn  in- 
terpreter in  njy  looks !  He  sees  the  manner  of, 
taking  an  oath  in  ray  looks  !  He  sees  the  Basin 
of  the  Ganges  in  ray  loolfs  !  As  for  himself,  he 
loolcs  only  at  the  tops  and-6oMoms  of  affidavits ! 
In  seven  years  he  takes  care  never  to  look  at 
these  swearings;  but  when  he  does  examine 
thera,  he  knows  less  than  befdr?  !'* 

The  other  oircumstanoe,  my  Lords,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  is,  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Middleton  from  passing  by  the  way  of 
Fyzabad,  as  they  well  knew  that  if  he  approached 
the  Begums  he  would  be  convinced  by  their  re- 
ception of  him  as  the  friend  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, that  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  from  ^he 
truth  than  their  suspected  disaffection.  Neither 
should  it  escape  your  notice,  ray  Lords^  that 
while  he  was  taking  evidence  at  Lucknow  in 
the  face  of  day,  in  support  of  the  charge  of  re- 
bellion against  the  princesses,  the  Chief  Justice 
heard  not  a  word  either  from  the  Nabob  or  his 
minister,  though  he  frequently;  conversed  with 
both,  of  any  treasonable  machinations  or  plot- 
tings  f  Equally  unaccountable  does  it 'appear, 
that  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  advised  the  taking 
of  these  affidavits  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoner 
at  your  bar,  did  not  read  them  at  the  time  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  were  adequate  to  this  pur- 
pose.! 

At  length,  it  seems,  he  did  read  the  affidavits, 
but  not  till  after  having  declared  on  oath  thit 
be  thought  it  unnecessary.  Tp  this  he  acknowl- 
edged he  was  induced  "  by  having  been  misled- 
by  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons, who,  by  looking  at  a  book  which  he  held 
in  his  band,  had  entrapped  him  to  own  that  a 
sworn  interpreter  was  present  when  he  received 
these  affidavit,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied VKith  his  conduct  on  the  occasion." 

Now,  my  Lords,  how  I,  by  merely  looking  into 
a  book,  could  intimate  the  presence  of  an  inter-: 


^*  An  examination  of  the  Minntes  of  Evidence  at, 
the  trial  will  show  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  fully  just- 
ified in  this  severe  treatment  of  Impey.  The  latter 
acknowledged  that  he  went  frdm  Benares,  where 
this  business  was  concerted  between  him  '^d  Mr.^ 
Hastings-,  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Onde,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  the  afBdavits,  though  his 
jarisdiction  did  not  extend  to  the  province  of  Oude. 
"What  the  affidavits  contained,"  be  says,  "I  4id 
not  know;- nor  do  I -know  at  present,  for  1  have 
never  read  ^em."  He  adds,  that "  he  did  not  kngw 
wJiet^r  the  persons  who  swore  to  tliem  had  ever  read 
them."  At  the  time  of  taking  the  affidavits  of  the 
natives,. not  so  mach  as  a  sworn  interpreter  was 
present,  as  he  admitted,  though  be  endeavored  to 
tarn  oflT  the  matter  with  a.  jest  on  Mr.  Sheridan's, 
"looks."  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  {lage  632  to 
65],  Mr.  Mill  remarks  on  this  point,  "  The  exam- 
ination of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  upon  the  subject  of  affi- 
davits, discloses  .a  curious  scene,  in  which  it  appears 
that  one  object  alone  was  in  view,  namely,  that  of 
getting  sappoi-t  to  any  allegations  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  set  up." — British  India,  iv.,  383. 
Dd 


preter,  and  could  also  look  the  satisfaction  con- 
ceived by  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  occasion,  when 
it  clearly  appears  by  the  evidence  that  there  was 
no  interpreter  present,  are  points  which  I  believe 
he  alone  can.  explain  ! 

I  will  concede  to  the  witness;  as  he  seems  de- 
sirous it  should  be  done,  that  he  'did  not  strictly 
attend  to  forin  when  taking  these  affidavits.  I 
will  adinit  that  he  merely  directed  the  Bible  to 
be  offered"  to  the  whites,  and  the  Kotan  to  the 
blacks,  and  packed  up  their  depositions  in  his 
wallet  without  any  exataination." ,  Or,  I  'will  ad- 
mit that  he  glanced  them  over  in  India,  having 
previously  cut  off  all  communication  between  his 
eye  and  his  mind,  so  that  nothing  was  transferred ' 
front  the  one  to  the  othe'i-.  Extraordinary  as 
these  circumstances  certainly"  are,  I  will,  never- 
theless, admit  them  all ;  'or  if -it  be  pireferred  by 
the  prisoner,  J  v(*ill  admit  that  the  affidavits  were 
legally  and  prdpej-ly  taken ;  for,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  received,  I  will  prove  that  they  are 
not  suificient  to  sustaili  a  single  allegation  of 
criminality  against  those  they  were  designed  to 
inculpate. 

But  it  is  to  these  documents,  my  Lords,  such 
as  they- are,  that  the  defense  of  the  prisoner  is 
principally  confided;  and  on  thS  degree  of  re- 
spect which  may  b^  given  to  them  by  your  Lord^ 
ships  does  the  event  of  this  trial  matwialjy  (de- 
pend. 

Considered,  therefore,  in  this  view,  I'  shall 
presently  solicit  your'Lordships'  atten-  i„,-eejdoiit 
tion,  while  I  -examine  tljem  at  s6me  f'^JJJ?,','"™ 
length,  and  with  some  care.  -But  be-'  cEargeainthe 
fore  J  enter  into  the  '  analysis  of  the 
testimony,  permit  me  to  remind  the  court  that 
the  charge  against  the  princesses  of  bude,  to 
substantiate  which  these  affidavits  were  taken, 
consisted  originally  of  two  aliega,tions.  They 
were  accused  of  a  imiform  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the' British  government,  as  well  as  the  cmert  act 
of  rebellion.  But,  my  Lords,  the  first  part  of  the 
charge  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  beeik 
compelled  to  abandon,  not  being  able  to  get  one 
fact  out  of  the  whole  farrago  of  these  depositions 
to  support  it. 

When  the  half  of  an  accusation  i§  thus  desert- 
ed for  the  want  of  proof,  is  it  not  natural  for  us 
to  suspect  the  whole  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  ab- 
solutely shows  the  falsity  of  it,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
employ  such  an  argunient;  hut  I  maintain  that 
it  should  influence  the  mind  so  far  as  to  meike 
it' curious  and  severely  inquisitive,  into  the  other 
branch  of  the  charge,  and  to  render  it  distrust- 
ful of  its'  truth. 

But  in  this  particular  case  the  court  have  an 
additipnal  motive'  for  jealousy  and  suspicion.  It 
will  not  escape  the  recoUeetion  of  your  Lord- 
ships, in  weighing  the  validity  of  the  allegation 
which  now  remains  to  be  considered,  namely, 
"  that  the  Begums  influenced  the  jaghiredars,'^ 
and  excited  the  discontents  in  Oude,"  what  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  arose,  arid  by 
whom  it  was  preferred.  >  You  w^ll  bear  in  mind. 
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my  Lords,  that  it  appears  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Hastings  left  Calcutta  in  the  year  1781,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  coIlei3ting  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  that  he  had  only  two  resources.  Failirtg 
in  Benares,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  next 
lays  his  rapacious  hand, on  the. treasures  of  the 
Begums,  Here,  -then,  we  have  in  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  both. the  accuser  and  the' judge. 
With  much  caution,  theuefore,  should  this  judge 
be  heard,  who  has,  apparently  at  least,  a  profit^ 
in  the  conviction,-and  an  interest  in  the'tjondemr 
nation  of  the  party  to  be  tried.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  gross  turpitude  of  suohia  double  Xiharacjer, 
nor  of  ihe  frontless  disregard  of  all  those  feel* 
ings  \vhioh  revolt  at  mixing  otScfes  so  distinct 
and  incompatible." 

The  next  point  which  I  wish  to  press  On  your 
Lprdships' consideration,  previously  to  my  tak- 
ing up  the  affidavits,  is  the, infinite  improbability, 
of  the  jittempt  which  is  alleged  'to  have  been 
made  by  the  Begums  to  dethrone  the  Nabob 
and  exterminate  the  English.     Estimating  the 
power  of  the  princesses  at  the  highest  standard, 
it  manifestly  was  not  in  their  reach  to  accom- 
plish any  overthrow,  decisive  or  even  momenta- 
ry, of.  their,  sovereign,  much  less  of  theEnglish. 
I  am  not  so  weak,  however,  as,  to  argue  that, 
because  the  success  of  an  enterprise  seems  im- 
possible, and  no  adequate  reason  <!an  l)e  assign,ed 
for  undertaking  it,  that  it  will  therefore  never  be 
attempted ;  or  that,  because  the  Begums  had  no 
interest  in  exciting  a  rebellion,  or  sufficient  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  in  it,  they  are  innocent  of  the 
charge.     I  can  not  look  at  the  prisoner  without 
knowing,  and  being  compelled  to  confess  that 
there  are  persons  of  such  a  turn  of  mind  sis  to 
prosecute  mischief  -wfthout  interest;  and  that 
there  are  passions  of  the  human  soul  which  lead, 
withput  a  motive,  to  .the  perpetration  of  crimes. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  my  Lords,  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  contending  that  the  charge 
is  rendered,  by  the  mattfer  I  have  stated,  abso- 
lutely false.     AH  I  mean  is,  that  an  accusation, 
made. under  such  circumstances,  should  be  re- 
ceived -with  much  doubt  and  circumspection; 
and  that  your  Lordships,  remembering  how  it  is 
preferred,  will  accompany  me  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  affidavits,  free  ahd  uninfluenced  by 
any  bias  derived  from  the,ipositive  manner  in 
which  the  guilt  of  the  Begums  has. been  pro- 
nounced. 

We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  this  mass 
of  evidence  which  Mr.  Hastings  conceiveis 

Examina-     '  „       '  ,  i  .  •*+   i 

tionofiba  of  SO  much  oousequehce  to  his  aoquitjai 
'^''""°'  on  ihe  present  charge.  In  the  defense 
which  has  been. submitted  to  your  Lordships, 
the  prisoner  complains  most  bitterly,  that  the 
chief  mover  of  the  prosecution  treated  these  af- 
fidavits in  his  peculiar  manner. '  What  the  peml- 
iar  manner  of  jny  honorable  friend  ['Mr.  Burke], 
here  alluded  to,  -was,  I  can  not  tell./  But  I  will 
say,  that  if  he  treated  them  in  any  other  way 
than' as  the  most  rash,  irregnjar,  and  irrelevant 
testiinony  which  was  ever. brought  before  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  he  did  not  do  as  they  deserved. 
The  prisoner  has  had,  moreover,  the  hardihood 
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to  assert  that  they  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  best  possible  information  of4the 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  insurrection ;  and  being,  therefore,  merely 
accessary  evidence  in  the  present  case,  were 
entitled  to  more  weight.  This  I  declare,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  be  a  falsehood.  ■  They  were 
taken,  I  aSfCi-,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  plunder  of  the  Begums.  They 
were  taken  to  justify  what  was  afterward  to  be 
done.  Disappointed  at  Benares,  he  turned  to  the 
remaining  resource,  the  treasures  of  the  prin- 
cesses ;  and  prepared,  as  a  pretext'for  his  med- 
itated robbery,  these  documents. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  affidavits  sev- 
erally,' as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  charge  againsl 
the  BegumS.'^     They  really  contain,  my  Lords, 
nothing  except  Vague  rumor   and   imprdbable 
surmise.     It  is  stated,  for  Example,  by  Mm  hear- 
one  of  these  deponents,  a  black  officer  •"'• 
in  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  that  having  a  consider-  > 
able'  number  of  persons  as  hostages  in  a  fort* 
where  he-  commanded,  who  were  sent  thither  by 
Colonel  Hannay,  the  country  people  surrounded 
the  fort  and  demanded  theirrelease;  but  instead  < 
of  complying  -with  their  demand,  he  put  twenty 
of  these  hostages  to  death ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
day  the  heads  of  eighteen  more  were  struck  off, 
including  the  head  of  a  great  Rajah.-  ^In  conse- 
quence of  this  last  execution,  the  populace  be- 
came exceedingly  exasperated,' and  among  the 
crowd  several  persons  were  heard  to  say,'  that 
the  Begums  had  ofiered  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
rupees  for  ■  the  head  of  every  European ;   one 
huftdred  for  the  head  of  every  sepoy  officer,  and 
ten  for  the  head  lof  a  common  sepo^.    Now,  my 
Lords,  it  appears  pretty  clearly  that  no  such  re- 
ward was  ever  offered  ;  for,  when  this  garrison 
evacuated  the  fort,  the  people  told  Captain  Gor- 
don, who  then  commanded  it,  that  if  he  would 
deliver  up-  his  arras  and  baggage,  they 'would 
permit  him  and  his  men  to  continue  their  "march 
umnolested.     So  little  did  the  people,'  indeed, 
think  pf' enriohijig  themselves  by  this  process  of 
depapitation,  that,  when  the  detachment  of  Brit- 
ish forces  was  reduced  to  tm  men,  and  when  of 
course  the  slaughter  of  them  would  have  been 
a  work  of  no  danger  or  difficulty,  they  were  still 
permitted  to  proceed  on  their  route'  vfithout  any* 
interruption. 

Captain  Gordon  himself  supposes  that  the  Be- 


16, <■  We  pretend  noty"  says'the  reporter^  "to give 
more  than  a  mCre  summary,  and  that  a  very  brief 
one,  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  affidavits  he  was  very  copious , 
reading,  comparing,  and  commenting  on  the  whole 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  force,  aontenesS,  and 
eloqaence;  sometimes  efapioying  too  the  severest 
sarcasm,  and  wit  the.  most  pungent  aild  brilliant. 

Speaking  of  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  ofBcer?  of 
the  army,  who  liad  given  three  affidavits  in  thesame 
day,  he  observed  'that  he  had  sworn  once— then 
again — an4  made  nothing  of  ,it ;  then  comes  he  with 
another  and  sweats  a  third  time,  and  in  eormpmy 
does  better.  Single-handed,  he  can  do  nothing  i 
but  succeeds  by  platoon  smearing,  and  volleys  of 
oaths!'"  '       ,' 
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gums  encouraged  the  country  people  to  rise,  be- 
sunnise  "''"^S)  when  hc  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
•  Riyer  Saunda  Nutta,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Nutta,  the  Fowzdar, 
or  Governor,  who  commanded  there  for  the  Bow 
[younger]  Begum,  in  whose  jaghire  the  town 
lay,  did  not  instantly  send  boats  to  carry  him 
and  his  men  over  the  river;  and  because  the 
Eowzdar  {governor]  pointed  two  or  three  guns 
across  the  river.  Even  admitting  this  statement 
to  be  true,  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  to  affect  the 
Begums.  Where  is  the  symptom  of  hostility  ? 
Surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cdmmanding  offi- 
cer of  the  fort  not  to  let  any  troops  pass  until  he 
ascertained  who  they  were,  and  -for  what  pur^ 
pose  they  came.  To  have  done  otherwise  would 
have  been  unmilitary,  and  a  violation  of  tte  most 
sacred  duties  of  his  station.  But,  my  Lords, 
after  a  while  Captain  Gordon  crosses  the  river, 
and  finds  himself  in  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as 
he  enters  a  town  which  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  Begwms,.  where  he  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  afterward  sent  with  a  protecting  guard 
to  Colonel  Hannay.  This  last  circumstance, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  first  af&davit  of  Cap.< 
tain  Gordon,  is  suppressed  in  the  second,  for 
what  purpose  it  is  obvious.  But  let  us  attend 
to  the  testimony  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn,  who,  as 
the  minister  of  the  Nabob,  was  the  person,  cer- 
tainly, of  all  others,  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  transactions  then  "passing  in  the  country. 
Though  with  every  source  of  intelligence  open 
to  him,  and  swearing  both  to  rumor  and  to  factj 
he  does  not  mention  a  syllable  in  proof  of  the 
pretended  rebellion,  which  was  to  dethrone  his 
sovereign,  nor,  even  hint  at  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Neither,  my  Lords,  is  the  evidence  of  the  En- 
glish officers  more  conclusive.     That  of 

Rumors.    ~ 

Mr.  Middleton,  which  has  been  so  much 
relied  upon,  contains  but  a  single  passage  which 
is  at  all  pertinent,  and  this  is  not  legal  evi- 
dence. He  says,  "  there  was  a  general  report 
that  the  Begums  had  given  much  encourage- 
ment and  some  aid  to  the  jaghiredars  in  resisting 
the  resumptionj  and  that  he  had  heard  ^here  had 
been  a  good  disposition  in  them  toward  the  Ra- 
jah Cheytei  Sing;  His  evidence  is  mere  hearsay. 
He  knows  nothing  of  himself.  He  saw  no  insur- 
rection. He  met  with  no  unfriendly  dispositions. 
But  on  the  mere  rumors  which  he  had  stated 
did  this  conscientious  servant  of  Mr.  Hastings 
with  promptitude  execute  the  scheme  of  plunder 
which  his  master  had"  devised. , 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Hannay  is  of  the 
same  description.  He  simply  states  that  "  three 
Zimindars  told  him  that  ^they  were  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  Begums  had  a  hostile  design 
against  the  Nal^ob.  When  asked  who  thepe 
Zemindars  were,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose  their  names.  They  had  made 
the  communication  to  him  under  an  express  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  which. he  could  not  violate. 

There  is  also  the  deposition  of  a  Frenchman, 
which  is  drawn  up  quite  in  the  style  of  magnift- 
cence  and  glitter  which  belongs  to  his  nation. 
He  talks  pf  having  penetrated  immeasurable 


wilds;  of  having  seen  tigers  and  other  prowling 
monsters  of  the  forest;  of  having  surveyed 
mountains,  and  navigated  streams;  of  having 
beei}  entertained  in  palaces  and  r^enaoed  with 
dungeons ;  of  having  heard  a  number  of  rumors, 
but  that  hb  never  saw  any.  rebellious  or  hostile 
appearances.  ' 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  contents  of  tihese 
memorable  deppsjtions,  on  which  the  prisoner  re- 
lies as  a  vindication  of  an  act  of  the^most  trans- 
cendent rapacity  and  injustice  of  which  there  is 
any  record  or  tradition.  -  '    ■ 

I  know,  my  Lords,-  that  if  I  were  in  a  court  of 
law,  sitting  merely  to  try  the  question  of  the  va- 
lidity>'of  this  testimony,  torise  in  order  to  com- 
paent  upon'  it,  I  should  be  prevented  from  pro- 
oeeding.  By  the  bench  I  should  be  asked,  "  What 
do  ybu  ijaean  to  do  ?  There  is  hpthin'g  in  these 
affidavits  upon  which  we  can  permit  you  for  a 
minute  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  court.  There 
is  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  one  particle 
of  legal,  substantial;  or  even  defensible  proof. 
There  js  nothihg  except  hearsay  and  rumor." 
But  though,  my  Lords,  I  am  persuaded  that  such 
would  be  the  admonition  which  I  should  receive 
from  the  court,  yet,  being' exoeedingly  anxious 
to  meet  every  thing  at  your  Lordships'  bar  on 
which  the  prisoner  can  biiild  the  shiallest  degree  ; 
of  dependence,  I  must  pray  your  indulgence 
while  I-  examine  separately  the  points  which  are 
attempted  to  be  set  up  by  these  affidavits. 

They  are  three  in  number,: 

1 .  That  the  .Begums  gave  assist- 
ance to  C  hey te  Sing,  Rajah  of  Ben-  ciiareci'iigMsi 
aVes.  '  ..  ...       -  the  See,.™.. . 

2.  That  they  encouraged  and  assisted  the  jag- 
hiredars to  resist  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires. 
And, 

"  3.  That  they  were  the  principal  movers  of  all 
the  commotions  in  Oude. 

(These,  'my  Lords,  are  the  three  allegations 
that  the  affidavits  are  to  sustain,  and- which  are 
accompanied  with  the  general  charge  that  the 
Begums  livere  in  rebellion. 

(1.)  Of  the  rebelli,on  here  pretended,  I  can 
not,  ray  Lords,  finil  a  trade.  With  the  ji.)  o(,a,^ 
care  and  indefatigable  industry  of  an  an-  "'■"'•'''W 
tiquary,  hunting'for  some  precious  vestige  which 
is  to  decide  the  truth  of  his  speculations,  have  I 
searched  for  the  evidence  of  it.  Though  we' 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  one  which  happened  in  .Scotland  fn  the 
year  1745,  not  the, slightest  appeamnce  of  it  can 
I  discover.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  either  the- 
tirae.when,  or  the  place  where  it  raged.  No 
army  iias  been  ,seen  to  collect ;  no  battle  to  be 
fought ;  no  blood  to  be  spilt.  It  was  a  rebellion 
vphioh  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  no 
human  creature  but  those  who  planned  ii- — it 
was  a  rebellion  which,  according  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  expression;  no  man,  either  Horse  or  foot, 
ever  marched  to  quell !  The-  Chief  Justice  was 
the  only  one  whq  took  the  field  against  it.  The 
force  against  which  it  was  raised  .instantly  »«JA- 
drew  to  give  it  elbovfwoom;  and  even  then,  it 
was  a  rebellion  which  perversely  showed  itself 
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in  acts  of  hospitality  to  the  Nabob  whom  it  was 
to  dethrone,  and  to  the  Epglish  whom  it  was  to 
extirpate !  Beginning  in  npthing,  it  continued 
without  raging,  and  ended  as  it  originated! 

If,  my  Lbids,  -rebellions  of  this  mysterious 
nature  can  happen,  it  is  time  to  look  about  us. 
Who  can  say  that  bne  does  not  now  exist  which 
menaces  our  safety  ?  Perhaps  at^the  very  mo- 
ment I  am  speaking  one  ravages  our  city !  Per- 
haps it  may  be  lyifig  perdtee  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage !  Perhaps,  like  the  ostentatious -encamp- 
ment vyhioh  has  given  celebrity  to  Brentford-and. 
Ealing,  it  tnsiy  have  fixed  its  quarters  at  Hara- 
mersinith  ot  Islington,  jeady  to  potir  down  its 
violence  at  the  approach,  of  night ! 

But,  my  Lords,  let  iis  endeavor  to  fix  the  time 
when  this  horrid  rebellion  occurred.  To  -the 
first  of  Adgust,  1781,lt  is  clear  there  was  none. 
At  this  date  letters  were  received'  from  Colo- 
nel Morgan,  the  commanding  officer  xif  Oade, 
who  is  ^silent  on  the  subject.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  he  gives,  an  account  of  some  insurr 
rections  at  LuchnOw,  the  seat  of  the  court,  but 
of  none  at  Fyzabdd,  where  the  Begums  resided. 
Nearly  of  the  same  date  there  is  a  letter  from 
|iIajor  Hannay,  then  at  the  Rajah's  court,  in 
which  the  state  of  Tiis  affairs  are  de'fecribed,  but 
no  suspicion  expressed  df  his  being  assisted  by 
the  Begums.  ^ 

At  this  time,  therefore,  there  was  certainly  no 
rebellion  or  disaffection  displayed.  Nay,We  find, 
on  the' contrary,  the  Nabob  ""going 'to  visit  his 
mother,  the'  very*  princess  who  is  charged  with 
revolting  against  his  authority.-  But,  my  Lords, 
it  is  alleged  that  he. was  attended  by  tWo  thou- 
sand horse,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  by  the 
counsel  of  the  prisoner  that  he  took  this  military 
force  to  quell  the  insprrectioji;  to  confirm  \vhioh 
they  appealed  to  Mr.  Middleton,  who,  being  ask- 
ed whether  these  troops -were  well  appointed, 
caught  in  an  iiistant  a  gleam  of  martial  memo- 
ry,"  and  answered, in  the  affirmative.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  martial  memory  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  it  is  stated  by  Captain  Edwards,  who 
was  with  the  Nabob  as  his  aid-de-camp,  that 
there  were  not  more  than  five  xir  six  hundred 
horse,  and  these  so  bad  and  miserably  equipped 
that  they  ^^fe  unable  to  keep  up  with  him,  so 
that  Very  few  were  near  his  person  or  within 
the  reach  of  his  command.  That  of  these  f«w, 
the  most  were  mutinous  from  being  ill  paid,  and 
were  rather  disposed  to  promote,  than  put  down 
any  insurrection.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  conbede 
to  the  prisoner  the'full  amount  of  military  force 
for  which  he  anxibusly  contends.  I  will  allow 
•the  whole  two  thousand ,  cavalry  to  enter  in  a 
gallop  intt)  the  very  city  of  Fyzabad.  For,  has 
not  Captain  Edyards  proved  that  they  were  only 
the  usual  guard  of  the  Nabob  ?  Has  not,  more- 
over, Mr.  Middleton  himself  declared,  rather  in- 
discrefetly,  I  confess,  "that  it  is  the  constant 
custom  of  the  princes  of  India  to  travel  with  a 

"This  allndes  to  Mr.  Middleton  having  declared, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  had  no  memory  for 
military  affairs. 


great  equipage,  and  that  it  would  be  coBsidered 
an  unpardonable  disrespect  to  the  person  visited 
were  they  to  come  unescorted.''  This,  my  Lord.?, 
is  really  the  truth.  The  Indian  princes  never 
perform  a  journey  without  a  splendid  retinue. 
The  feabits  of  the  East  require  ostentation  and 
parade.  They  do  not,  as  the  pritices  of  Europe 
— who,  sometimes  from  one  motive  and  some- 
times from  another,  at  times  from  political  views 
and  at  times  from  turiosity,  travel,  some  to 
France  to  Iparn  manners,  and. others  to  England 
to  learn  liberty— choose  to  be  relieved  from  the 
pomps  of  state  and  the  drudgery  of  equipage. 
But,  my  Lords,  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  the  Na- 
bob, wishing  to  adapt  hiraseilf  to  the  service  on 
■tvhich,  he  was  going,  did  dispense  with  his  usual 
style.  Hearmg  of  a  rebellion  without  an  army, 
he  may  have  thought  that  it  could  only,  .with 
propriety,  he  attacked  hy  a.  prince  without'  a 
guard !  ■    .  .  -     .  ' 

It  has  also  been  contended,  my  Lords,  in  proof 
of  this  rebellion,  that  one  thousand  Nudgies  were 
raised  at  Fyzabad  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Cheyte  Sing. 

It  is  deemed  a  matter  of  no  consequence  that 
the  officer  second  jn  command  to  the  Rajah 
[Cheyte  Sing],  has  positively  sworn  that  these 
trpops  came  from  Luoknow,  and  not  from  Fyza- 
bad.'*- This  the  prisoner  wishes  to  have, con- 
sidei-ed  as  only 'the  trifling  mistake  of  the  name 
of  one  capital  for  another.  But  he.  has  found  it 
more  difficult-  to  get  over  the  fact  which  has 
been  attested  "by  the  same  witness,  that  the 
troops  were  of  a  different  descriptidn  from  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Begums,  being  matchlocle, 
and  hoi;  swords  men.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest 
that  the  troops  were  not  furnished  by  the  prin- 
cesses, and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
^did  come  from  Luoknow ;  not  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  Nabob,  but  by  some  of  the,  powerful 
jaghiredars  who  have  uniformly  avowed  an  aver- 
sion to  the  English,     ^ 

It  has  beeii  more  than  once- mentioned,  by  some 
of  the  witnesses,  my  Lords,  that  Sabid  AUy,  the 
younger. son  of  the  Bow  [younger]  BegUm,  was 
deeply  and  ^criminally  concerned  in  these  trans- 
aetiehs.  Why  was  he,  therefore,  permitted  to 
esc'ape  with  impunity?  To  this  question  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  gave  a  very  satisfactory  answer, 
when  he  informed  us  that  the  young  man  was 
miserably  poor,  and  a  bankrupt.  Here  is  a  com- 
jilete  solution  of  the  enigma.  There  never  en- 
ters into  the  niind  of  Mr.  Hastings  a  suspioiou 
of  treison  where  there  is  no  treasure !  Sabid 
Ally  found,- therefore,  protection  in  his  poverty, 
and  safety  in  his  insolvency.  My  Lords,  the 
political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hastings  exhibits  the 
converse  of  the  doctrine  which  the '  experience 
of  history  has  established.  Hitherto  it  has  gen- 
erally been  deemed  that  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty attaches  a  person  Xo  the  country  which  con- 
tains it,  and  makes  him  cautious  how  he  hazards 
any  enterprise  which  might  be  productive  of  in- 


'8  That  is,  they  came  from  the  residence  of  the 
Nabbb,  npt  of  the  Begums. 
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novatidn,  or  drsiw  upon  him  the  suspicion  or  dis- 
pleasure .  of  government ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
traryfthe  needy,  having  no  permanent  stake,  are 
always  desperate,  and\easily  seduced-  into  com- 
•  motions  which  promise  aiiy  ehange ;  but,  my 
Lords,  the  prisoner,  inviting  this  doctrine;  has, 
in  the  true  spirit  elf  rapacity  and  speculation 
which  belongs  to  him,  never  failed  to  recognize 
loyalty  in  want,  and  to  discern  treason  in  wealth  / 
Allow  me  now,  my  Lords,  to  lay  before  jrbu 
Proofaof  some  of  those  proofs  which  we  have 
Mdf°^"°  collected  of  the  steady  friendship  and 
good  dispositions  of  the  Begums,  tp  the 
English  interests.,  I  have  in  my  hands  a  letter 
from  one  of  them,  which  I  will  resid,  oomplain- 
irtg  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  suspicions  that  were 
entertained  of  her  fidelity."  Your  Lordships 
must  perceive  the  extraordinary  energy  which 
the  plain  and  simple  language  of  truth  gives  to 
Jier  representations.  Her  cpmplaints  are  elo- 
quence ;  her  supplications,  persuasion  ;  her  re- 
monstrances, conviction. 

I  call,  moreover,  the  attention  of  the  eoui't  to 
Cnocofcap-  the  interference  of  the  Bow  [younger] 
u,n  Gordon.  Beg^m  ;„  behalf  of  Captain  Gordon, 
by  which  his  life  was.  saved,  at  a  moment  when, 


"  The  following  is  the  letter:  "The  disturbances 
of  Colonel  Hannay  and  Mr.  Gordon  were  made  a 
pretense  for  seizing  my  jaghire.  The  state  of  the 
matter  is  this  :  When  Colonel'  Hannay  Was  by  Mr. 
Hastings  ordered  to  march  to  Benares,*  during  the 
.troubles  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Colonel,  wha^ad  plun- 
dered the  whole  country,  was  incapable  of  pi-oceed- 
ing,from.  the  union  of  thousatids  Of  Zemindars,  who 
had  seized  this  favorable  opportunity. '  They  har- 
assed Mr.  Gordon  near  Janivard,  and  the  Zemin- 
dars of  that  place  and  Acherpo^e  opposed  his  march 
from  thence,  till  he  arrived  near  Sannda..  As  the 
Saonda  Na4;ta,  from  its  overflowing,  was  difficult  to 
cross  without  a  boat,  Mr.  Gordon  sent  to  ,fche  Fouz- 
dar  (Governor)  to  supply  him.  He  replied,  that.the 
boE^ts  were  all  in  phe  river,  but  would  assist  hin^,. ac- 
cording to  orders,  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Gordon's 
sitnation  would  not  admit  of  his  waiting;  lie  forded 
the  Na^ta  upon  his  elephant,  and  Was  hospitably 
received  aijd i  entertained  by  the  Foazdar  for, six 
days.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  was  received 'by 
me  from  Colon ql  Hannay,  desiring  me -to  escort  Mr. 
Gordon  to  Fyzabad.  As  my  friendship  for  the  En- 
glish was  always  sincere,  I  rfeadily  complied,  and 
sent  some  companies  of  Nejeebs  to  escort  Mr.  Gor- 
don and  all  his  eSects  to  Fyzabad  j  where,  having 
provided  for  his  entertainment,  I  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  Colonel  Hannay.  The  letters  of  thanks  re- 
ceived from  both  these  .gentlemen,  npon  this-occa- 
sion,  are  still  in  my  possession,  copies  of  which  I 
gave  in  charge  td  Major  Gilpin,  to  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Middleton, that  he  might  forward' thera  to  the 
Governor  General.  To  be  brief,  those  who  have 
loaded  me  with  accusations  are  now  cleaHp  con- 
victed offals^od;  but  is  itnot  extraordinary  that, 
notwithstanding  the  justness  of  my  cause,  nbbody 
relieves'  my  misfortunes !  .  My  prayers  have  been 
constantly  offered  to  Heaven  for  your  arrival.  ILe- 
porthas  announced  it,  for  which  re'ason  I  have  taken 
up  the  pen,  and,  request  you  will  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  my  accusers,  but,' weighing  in  the  scale 
of  justice  their  falsehood  and  my  representaiio^is, 
yoii  will  exert  your  influence  in,  putting  a  perjod  to 
the  miaibrtunes  with  which  I  am  .overwhelmed." 


if  the  princesses  wished  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  English,  they  might  have  done  it  with  suc- 
cess. This  man,  whose  life  was  thus  preserved, 
and  who;  in  the  first  Burst  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  his  heart,  poured  forth  his  gra,teful  aoknowl- 
edgmentS'of  the  obligation,  afterward  became  the 
instrument  of  the  destruction  of  his  protectress. 
I  will  produce  the  letter  wherein  he  thanks  her 
for  ,her  iiiterferenoe,  and  confesses  tllat  he  owes 
his  life  to  her  boujity.^"    '  ■      ' 

.  It  has  been  asked,  witb  an  air  of  some  tri- 
umph, why  Captain  Gordon  was  iiot  csUled'  to 
the  bar  ?.  Why  call  him  to  the  'bar  ? '  ^ould 
he- not,  as  he  has  done  in  his  affidavit,  suppress 
the  portion  of  testimony  we  require  ?  I  trust 
that  he  maynevei;  be  brought  to  swear  in  this 
case  till  he  becomes  sensible  of  his  guilt,  and 
feels  an  ardent,  contrite  zeal  to  do  justice  to  lys 
benefactress,  and  to  rendeir  her  the  most  ample 
atonement  for.  the  injuries  which  she  has  sus- 
tained by  his  ingratitude  and  wickedness.  The 
conduct  of  Captain  Gordon,  in  this  'instance,  is 
so  astonishingly  depraved,  that  I  confess  I  am 
in  some  degree  disponed  to  incredulity.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that,  after  having  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  life  and 
hberty'  to  her  beneficent  band,-he  uould  so  far 
forget  these  obligations  as  spontaneously,  and  of 
his  own  free  ^'ill,  to  come  forward,  and  expend 
a  part  of  that  breath  which  she  had  preserved,  in 
ah  affidavit  by  which  her  ruin  was  to  he  effected  ! 
My  knowledge-  of-  the  human  heart  will  hardly 
permit  me  to  think  that  any  rati'bnal  being  could 
deliberately  commit  ari  act  oflsuch  wanton  atroc- 
ity. I  must  imagine  that  there  heis  been  some 
scandalous  deception  ;  that,  led  on  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, he  raade  his  deposition,  ignorant  to  what 
purpose  it  would  he  applied,  Every  feeling  of 
humanity  recoils  at  the  transaction  viewed  in 
any, other  light.  It  is  incredible,  that  s^ny  intel- 
ligent person  could  be  papablp  of  standing  up  in 
the  presence; of  God, -and  of  exolaihiiHg,, ''  'To  you, 
my  benevolent  friend,  the  breath  I  now  dfaw, 
next  to  Heaven,  I  owe  to  you.  "JVTy  existence  is 
an  emanation  from  your  bounty.  '  I  am  indebted 
to  you  beyond  ail  possibility  of  return,  and, there- 
fore my  gratitude  s,hal]  be  your  destruction  ■'"    , 

If,  my  Lords,  if  I  am  right  in  ray  conjecture, 
tfhat  Captain  Gordon  was. thus  seduced  into  the 
overthrow  of  his  benefactress,  I  hope  he  will  pre- 
sent himselAat  your  bat,' and,  by  stating  the  im- 
position which  was  practiced  upon  him,  vindicate 
his  own  character^  and  that  of  hutnan  naturejirom 
this  foul  imputation:      \,  ^ 


^0  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the  following  letter  of  Colonel 
Gordon :  "  Begum  SViB,  of  exalted  dignity  and  gen- 
ei'osity;  &c.,  whom  God  preserve." 

After  presenting  th^  usual  obhipliments  of  servi- 
tude, &c.,  in.  the  customary  manner,  my  address  is 
presented.-  "  YOnr  gracious  letterj  in  answer  to  the 
^petition  of  your  serifant'from  Gqondah,.  exalted  me. 
Froni'the  contents  1  became  unspeakably  impressed 
with  the  honor  it  CDnf^tred. ,  May  the  Almighty  pro- 
tect that  royal  purity,  and-  bestow  happiness,  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  prosperity.  Tlie  welfare  of 
your  servant  is  entirely  qming  to  yourfa^or  and  be- 
nevole^ice,  Sfc.,  SfC."      ~      '  ,    '  ' 
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The  original  letters  which  passed  on  this  oc- 
casion between  Captain  Gordon  and  the  Begum 
were  transmitted  by  her  to  Mr.  Middletoh,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  the,  Governor 
General,  i  These  letters  Mr.  Middleton  endeav- 
ored to  conceal.  His  letter-"book,  into  which  they 
were  transcribed,  is  despoiled  of  those,  leaves 
which  contained  them.  When  questioned  a;bout. 
them,  he  said  thc^t  he  had  deposite4^Persian  copies 
of  the  letters  in  the  office  at  Luckno^,  and  that 
he  did.  not  bring  translations  of  them  with  him  to 
Calcutta,'  because  he  l^ft  the  former  city  the  very 
next  day  after  receiving  the  priginals ;  but,  my 
Lords,  1  will  boldly  assert  that  this  pretext  is  a 
black  and  barefaced  perjury.  It  can  be  proved 
that  Middleton  received  the  letters  at  least  a 
month  before  he  departed  from  Lucknow.  H6 
left  that  city  on  the  ITth  of  October,  and  he  re- 
ceived them  on  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month-. 
Well  aware  that  by  these  documents  the  purity 
of.the  Begum's  intentions  would  be  made  mani- 
fest ;  that,  while  accused  of  disaffection,  their  at- 
tachment was  fully  displayed,  he,  as  theirpun." 
ishment  was  predetermined,  found  it  necessary  to 
sup'jrre'ss  the  testimonials  of  thei^  innocence ;  but, 
my  Lords,  these  fetters,  covered  as  they  were  by 
every  artifice  whichthe  vilest  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise ts  hide  them,  have  been  discovered,  and  are 
now  bafed  to  view  by  the  aid  of  that  Power  to 
whom  all  creation  miist  bend — ^to.  whom  nothing, 
in  the  whole  system  Of  thought,  or  action,  is  im- 
possible ;  who  can  invigorate  the  arm  of  infancy 
with  a  giant's  nerve ;  wh~o  can  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  good  out  of  eyil ;  can  view  the  con- 
fines of  bidden  mischief,  and  drag  forth  each  min- 
ister of  guilt  from  aniid  his  deeds  of  darkness  and 
disaster,  reluctan,t,  alas  !  and  unrepenting,  to  ejfT 
emplify,  at  least,  if  not  atone,  and  to  qualify  any 
casual  sufferings  of  innocence  by  the  final  ^doom 
of  its  opposite  i  to  prove  there  are  the  never  fail- 
ing corrections  of  Gqd,  to  make  straight  the  ob- 
liquity of  man !  '  "        , 

My,  Lords,  the  prisoner,  in  his  defepse,  has  as- 
cribed the-benevolent  interposition  of  the  Begum 
in  /avor  of  Captain  Gordon  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  successes  of  the  English.  This  is  an  impu- 
tation as  ungenerous  as  it  is  false.  The  only 
success  which  the  firitish  troops  met  with  at  this 
time  was  that  of  Colonel  Blair,  on  the  third  of 
September ;  but  he  himself  acknowledged,  that 
another  victory  gained  at  such  a  loss  would,  be 
-equal  tp  a  defeat.  The-repotts  that  were  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country,  so  far  from  be- 
ing calculated  to  strike  the  princesses  with  awe 
of  the  English,  were  entirely  the  reverse. ,  These 
were,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  slain  at  Be- 
nares, and  that  the  English'  had  sustained  the 
most  disastrous  defeats.*'  ,■ 

But,  my  Lords,  to  remove  every  doubt  from 
your  minds,  I  will  recur  to  what  never  fails  me 
— the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  against  himself. 


^'  This  alludes  to  the  reports  whioji  went  abroad 
after  the  rising  of  the  people  of  Benares  in  favor  of 
their  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing  against  Mr.  Hastings. ..  He 
was,  as  stated  in  the  next  paragraph,  in  asifiation 
of  extreme liazard  for  a  month  after  that  event; 


In  a  letter  to  the  council,  which  is  on  record,  be 
confesses  that,  from  the  22d  of  August  to  the 
22d  of  September,  he  was  confined  in  a  situation 
of  the  utmost  hazard ;  that  bis  safety  during  this 
period  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  English  were  generally  thought  to 
be  unfavorable  in  the  extreme.  In  his  defense,' 
however,  Mr.  Hastings  has.^  forgotten  entirely 
these  adniiissions.-  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
princesses  demonstrated  the  firmness  of  their 
attachment  to  the  British ;  not  in  .the  season  of 
prosperity  or  triumph ;  not  from  the  impulse  6f 
fear,  nor  the  prospect  of  future  protection ;  but 
that  they,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  unexam- 
pled, came  forvfard  at  a  moment  when  the  hoard 
of  collected  vengeance  was  about  to  bwrst  over 
our  heads  ;  when  the  measure  of  European  guilt 
in  India  was  completely  filled  by  the  oppressions 
which  had  just,  been  exercised  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Cheyte  Sing ;  and  when  offended  Heaven 
seemed;  at  last,  to  interfere  to  change  the  meek 
dispositions  of  the  natives,  to  awaken  their  re- 
sentment, and  to  inspirit  their  revenge. 

(2.)  On  the  second  allegation,  my  Lords,  name- 
ly, "  that  the.  Begums  encouraged  and  jijcimjeot 
aided  the  jaghiredars,'',]  I  do  not  think  •!'J^^^Si^;t 
it  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  evi-  "^  "■'"• 
dfent,  from  the  letters  of  Mr,  Middleton,  that  no 
such  aid  was  Required  to  awaken  resentments, 
which  must,  indeed,  unavoidably  have  arisen  from 
tie  nature  of  an  affair  in  which  so  many  power- 
ful interest^  were  involved.  The /ogAiirfs  de- 
pending were  of  an  immense  amount,  and  as 
their  owners,  by  the  resumption  of  them,-  would 
be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  they ' 
wanted  surely  no  new  instigation  tp  resistance. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  impute  to  the  Be- 
gums,, without  a  shadow  of  proof,  the  inspiring 
of  sentiments  which  must  inevitably  have  been 
excited  in  the  breast  of  every  jaghiredar  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  injury  and 'injustice  which 
were  intended  to  be  done  him.  Reluctant  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  court,  I  will  dismiss  the 
discussion  of  this  charge  by  appealing  to  your 
Lordships  individually ;to  determine,  whether,  on 
a  proposal  being  nlade  to  confiscate  your  several 
estates  (and  the  cases  are  precisely  analogous), 
the  incitements  of  any  two  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
would  be  at  all  required  to  kindle  your  resent- 
ments and  to  rouse  you  to  opposition  ? 

(3.)- The  commotions,  my  Lords,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Oude  have  also  been' attrib-  |3.)ciurgeot 
uted  to  the  Begums,  .and  constitute  ^^Sf™' 
the  third   and  remaining   allegation  ouiic  The™ 

.  ,  Ti         11-1  T    thfl-ircBultof 

agamst  them.  But  these  disorders,  1  ingiiiiirapae. 
confidently  aver,  were,  on  the  contra-  '"" 
ry,  the  work  ofthe  English,  whichl  will  show 
by  the  most  inoontestible,  evidence. 
'  They  were  produced  by.  their  rapacity  and 
violence,  and  not  by  the  ''  perfidious  artifices"  of 
these  old  women.  To  drain  the  province  of  its 
money,  every  species  rtf  cruelty,  of  extortion,  of 
rapine,  of  stea,lth  was  employed  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  Nabob  'perceived 
the  growing  discontents  among  the  people,  and, 
alarmed  at  the  consequences,  endeavored,  by  the 
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strongest  representations,  to  rid  his  devoted  coun- 
try of  the  oppressions  of  its  invaders,  and  partic- 
ularly from  the  vulture  grasp  of  Colonel  Han- 
nay  ;  swearing  by  Mohammed  that  if  "  this  tyrant 
were  iiot  removed  he  would  quit  the  province," 
as  a  residence  in  it  was  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured.''* Thus  this  mild  people  suffered  for  a 
while  in  barren  anguish. and  ineffectual  bewail- 
ings.  At  length,  however,  in  their  meek  bo- 
soms, where  injury  never  before  begot  resent- 
mentj  nor  despair  aroused  to  courage,  increased 
oppression  had  its  efTect^  They  determined  on 
resistance.  They  collected  round. their  implaca- 
ble foe  [Colonel  Hannay],  and  haii  nearly  sacri- 
ficed him.  So  deeply  were  they  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  their  wron'gs,  that  they  would  not 
even  accept  of  life  from.iheir  oppressors.  They 
threw  themselves,  upon  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  sought  death  as  the  oijly  termination 
of  their  sorrows  and  persecutions.  0^  a  people 
thus  injured  and  thps  feeling,  it  is  an  audacious 
fallacy  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  any  external 
impulse.,  My  Lords,,  the  true  cause  of  it  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  first-born  principles  of  man.  It 
grows  with  his  growth  ;  it  strengthens  with  his 
strength.  It  teaches  him  to  understand ;  it  en-' 
ables  him  to  feel.  Fcjr  where  there 'is  human 
fate,  can  there  be  a  penury  of  .human  feeling? 
Where  there  is  injury,  will  there  not  be  resent- 
ment ?  Is  not  despair  to  be  followed  by  cour- 
age ?-  The  God  o|  battles  pervades  and  pene- 
trates the.  inmost  spirit  of  Rian,  and,  rousing  him 
to  shake  off  the  burden  that  is  grievous,  and  the 
yoke  that  is  galling,  reveals  the  law  written  on 
his  heart,  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his 
nature.  ^  '        . 

If,  my  Lords,  a  stranger  had  at  this  time  en- 
Deipktion  tered  the  province  of  Oude,  ignorant  of 
™>i"=fa,d'  what  had  happened  since-the  death  of 
effect..  Sujah  Dowlah — that  prince  who  with  a 
savage  heart  had  still  great  lines  of  character, 
and  who,  with  all  his  ferocity  in  war,  had,  with 
a  cultivating  hand,  preserved  to  his  country  the 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  benignant  skies  and 
a  prolific  soil — if,  observing  the  wide  and  gen.. 
era.1  devastation  of  fields  unclothed  and  brown  ; 
of  vegetation  burned  up  and  extinguished ;  .of 
villages  depopulated  and  in  ruin ;  of  temples  un- 
roofed and  perishing ;  of  reservoirs  broken  down 
and  dry,  this  stranger  should  ask,  "  what  has 
thus  laid'  waste  thi$  beautiful  and  opulent  land ; 
J  what  monstrous  madness  hasravaged  with  v?ide- 
spread  war ;  Vhat  desolating  foreign  foe  ;  vfhat 
civil  discords ;  what  dispiited  succession ;  what 
religious  zeal;  virhat  fabled  monster  has  stalked 


"  When  Colonel  Hannay  entered  the  service  of 
the  Nabob,  being  sent  there  by  Hastings  with  Brit- 
ish troops,  be  was  a  man  in  debt.  He  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  "involved  in 
his  oiroamstanoes."  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
'  he  was  understood  to  have  realized  a  fortune  of 
tkrle  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  I  See  Min- 
utes of  Evidence,  p.  390,  391.  Jt  is  not  wonderful 
that  such-a  man  should  have  av^akeued  the  resist- 
ance so  eloquently  described  in  this  and  the, next 
paragraph. 


abroadj  and,  with  malice  and  mortal  enmity  to 
man,  withered  by  the  grasp  of  death  every 
growth  of  nature  and  humanity,  all  means  of 
delrghtj  and' each  original,  simple  principle  of 
bare  existence  ?"  the  answer  would  have  been, 
liot  pne  of  these  caused !  No  wars  have  rav- 
aged these  lands  and  depopulated  these  villages  I 
No  desolating  foreign  foe  !  No  domestic  broils  I 
No  disputed  succession  !  No  religious,  ?uper- 
serviceable  zeal  I  No  poisonous  mpnster !  No 
affliction  of  Provideinoe,  which,  while  it  scourged 
us,  cut  off  the  sources  of  resuscitation !  .  No ! 
This  damp  of  death  is  the  .mere  effusion  of  Brit:? 
ish  amity !  We  sink  under  the  pressure  of  their 
si^port !  We  writhe  under  their  perfidious 
gripe !  They  have  embraced  us  with  their  pro- 
tecting arms,  and  Ip !  these  are  the  fruits  of  their 
alliance  !'    '  ■  ,  , 

What  then,  my  Lords,  shall  we  bear  to  be  told 
that,  under  such  circumstarloes,  the 'exasperated 
feelings  of  a  ^hole  people,  thus  spurred  on  tp 
clamor  and  resistance,  were  excited  by  the  poor 
and,  feeble  influence  of  the  Begums?  After 
hearing  the  description  given  by  an  eye-witness 
[Colonel  Naylor,  successor  of  HannayJ^  pf  the 
paroxysm  of  fever  and  delirium  into  which  de- 
spair threw  the  natives  vvhei)  on  the  banks  of 
the  polluted  Ganges,  panting  for  breath,  they 
tore  more  widely  open  the  lips  of  their  gaping 
wounds,  to  accelerate  their  dissolution ;  and  while 
their  blood,  was  issuing,  presented  their  ghastly 
eyes  to  'heaven,  breathing  their  last  and  fervent 
prayer  that  the  dry  earth  might  not  be  suffered 
to  drink  their  blood,  but  tliat  it  might  rise  up  to 
tjie  throne  of  God,  and  rouse  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country — 
will  it  be  said  that  all  this  was  brought  about  by 
the  incantations  of  these  Begums  in  their  seclud- 
ed Zenana;  or  that  they  could  inspire  this  en- 
thusiasm and  this,  despair,  into  the  breasts  of  a 
people  who  felt  ho  grievance,  and  had  suffered 
no  torture  ?  What  motive,  then,  could  have  such 
influenpe  in  their  bosPm  ?  What  motive !  That 
which  nature,  the  common  parent,  plartts  in  the 
bosom  of  man ;  and  which,  though  it  may  be  less 
active  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  Englishman,  is 
still  congenial  with,and  makes  a  part  of  his  be- 
ing. That  feeling  which  tells'hiip  that  man  was 
never  made  to  be  the  property  of,man;  but  that, 
when  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  power,  one  hu- 
man creature  dares  to  tyi:annize  over  another,  it  is 
a  power  usurped,  and  resistance  is.  a  duty..  That 
principle  which  tells  him  that  resistance  to  pow- 
er usurped  is  notonerfily  a  duty  which  he  owes 
to  himself  and  to  bis  neighbor,  but  a  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his'  God,  in  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing the  rank  which  he  gave  him  in  his  creation. 
That  principle  which  neither  the  rudeness  of  ig- 
norance  can  stifle,  nor  the  enervation  of  refine- 
ment extinguish !  That  principle  which  makes 
it  base  for  a-  man  to  suffer  virhen  he  bught  to  act ; 
which,  tpnding  to  preserve  to  the  species  the 

•  "  This  is  the  most  graphic  and  powerful  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  spee'ches  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  It 
Is  aln^ost.  entirely  fl-ee  frpm  those  "faults  of  taste" 
whicfi  were  so  common  in  his  most  labored  passages. 
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original  designajioiis.  of  Providence,  spurns  at  the 
arrogant  distinctions  of  man,  and  indicates  the 
independent  quality  of  his  race. 

1  trust,  now,  that  your  Lordships  can  feel  no 
Mr.Hnaiingi  hesitation  in  acquitting  the  unfortu- 
Segata  to  ^  nate  prihce^sesiof  this  allegation.  But 
begunty.  though  the  innocence  of  the  'i^egums 
may  be  confessed,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
I  am  ready  to  allow,>  that  tW  prisoner  njust  be 
guilty.  There  is  a  possibility  thatjhe  migtt  have 
been  deluded  by  other's,  and  incautiously  led  into 
a  false  conclusion- '  If  this  be  proved,  my  Lords, 
I  will  cheerfully  abandon  the  present  charge. 
But  if,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  it  shall  appear,  as  I  am 
confideht  it  will,  that  in  his  'subsequent  conduct 
there  was  a  mysterifaus'  concealment  denoting 
conscious  guilt ;  if  all  his  narrations  of  the  biisi- 
ness  be  found  marked  with  inconsistency  and 
contradiction,  there  can  be,  I  think,  ,a  doubt  no 
longer  entertained  of  bis. criminality. 

It  will  be  easy,  my. Lords,  to  prove  that  such 
Pro»6diiyhie"oonieealment  was  actually  practiced. 

a°d"u?ri  ^"■"'^  *^  ™°''"'  "''  September,  in 
•ejta.  which  th§  ."seizure  of  the  treasures, 

took  pla'oe,  till  the  succeeding  January,  no  inti- 
mation whatever  was  given  of  it  by  Mr,  Hast- 
ings to  the  council  at  Calcutta.  But,  my  Lords, 
look  at  the  mode  in  which  this  concealment  is 
attempted  to  be  evaded.  The  first  pretext  is, 
the  wdnt  of  leisure  !  ',  Qontemptible  falsehood ! 
He  could  amuse  his  fanpy  at  this  juncture  with 
the  composition  of  Eastern  tales,  but  to  give  an 
account  of  a  rebellion  which  convulsed  an  em- 
pire, or  of  his  acquiring  so  large  an  amount  of 
treasure,  .he  had-Mo  iiTfte.' 

The  second  pretext  is,  thatiall  communication' 
between  Calcutta  and  Fyzatad  was  out  off.  This 
is  no  less  untrue.  By  comparing  dates,  it  will 
be  seen  that  letters,  now  in  our  possession,  pass- 
ed at  this  period  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  the 
prisoner.  Even  Sir  Elijah  Impey  has  unguarde 
edly  declared  that  the  road  leading  from  the  one 
city  to  the  other  v^as  as  dem  from  interruption 
as  that  betw^een  London  and  any  of  the 'neigh- 
boring villages.  •  So  satisfied  am  J,  indeed,  on 
this  point,  that  I  .am  :willing  to  lay  aside  every 
other  topic  of  criminality  against  the  prisoner, 
and  to  rest  this  pfosecntion  alone  on  the  que-stion 
of  the  validity  of  the  reasons  assigned ,  for  the 
concealment  we  have  alleged.  Let  those,  my 
Lords,  who  still  retain  any  doubts  on  the  subject, 
turn  to  the  prisoner's  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Benares.  They  will  there  detect,  amid  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  cant  and  mystery,  of  rhapsody  and 
enigma,  the  rlioSt  studious  concealment. 

It  may,  perliaps^  be  asked,  why  did  Mr.  Hast- 
Tiie«ent-  ings  usc  all  thcsc  efforts  to  vail  this 
counted  r„r.  busincss?.  Though  it  is  not  strictly  rn. 
cumbent  on  me  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, yet  I  will  Say  that  he  had  obviously  a  rea- 
son for  it.  Looking  to  the  natural  effect  of  deep 
injuries  on- the  human  mind,  he  though!^  that  op- 
pression must  beget  resistance.  The  attempt 
which  the  Begums  might  be  driven  to  ma:ke  in 
their  own  defense,  tliough'  really  the  effect,  he 
■v^as  determined  to  represent  as  the  cause  of  his 


proceedings.  He  was  here  only  repeating  the 
experimijnt  which  he  sb  successfully  performed 
in  'the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Evea  when  disap- 
pointed  in  those' views  by  the  natural  meekness 
and  submission  of  the  princesses,  he  could  not 
relinquish  the-  scheme.;  and  hence,. in  his  letter 
to  the  court  Qf.,Direotors  January  5th,  1782,  he 
represents  the  subsequent  disturbances  in  Oude 
as  the  cause 'of  the  violent  measures  he  had 
adopted  two  months  previous  to  the  existence  of 
these  disturbances  !  He  there  congratulates  his 
masters  on  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  which 
he  deolares^^  by  the  law  of  Mohamined,  were  the 
property  of . Asoph  ul  Dowlah.        ' 

My  Lords,  the  prisoner  more  than  once,  as- 
sured the  House  of  Commons  that  the  mi-.  H»«tin.»' 
inhabitants  of  Asia  believed  him  So  prewiue  ofa , 

,  1    I '    .        ■      ...      T    ,.  1    "Special  proYi- 

be  a  preternatural  bemg,  gilted  with  d^oceioiiii' 
good  fortuKe  or  the  peculiar  favorite 
of  Heaven  j  and  that  Providence  never  failed  to 
take  up  and  carry,  by  wise,  but  hidden  means, 
evei-yproject  of' his  to  its  destined  end'.  Thus, 
in  his  blasphemous  and  vulgar  puritanical  jar- 
gon, did  Mr.  Hastings  litel  the  course  of  Provi- 
'dence.  Thus,  according  to  him,  When  his  cor- 
ruptions  aiid  briberies  were  on  the  eve  of  expos- 
ure, Providence  inspired  the, heart  of  Nuncomar 
to  commit  a  low,  base  crime,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  ruin.°*  Thus',  also,  in  his  attempts  on 
Cheyte  Sirtgj  and  his  plunder  of  the  Begums, 
Providence  stepped  forth,  and  inspired  the  one 
with  resistance  and  the  other  with  rebellicin,  to 
forward  his  purposes  I  Thus,  my  Lords,  did  he , 
arrogstntly  represent  .himself  as  a  man  not  only 
the  favorite  of  Providence,  but  'as  one  for  whose 
sake  Providence  depart^dfrom  the  eternal  course 
of  its  own  wise  dispensations,  ttin  assist  his  ad- 
ministration bythe  elaboration  of  ail-that  is  del-' 
eterious  and  ill  ^  heaven-born  forgeries — inspired 
treasons-Providential  rebellions  !  arraigning  that 
Providence 

"  ■Whose  works  are  goodness;  and  whose  ways  are 
right."  '  '  '       .     - 


2*  Nuncomar,  as  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  was 
ft  Hindoo  of  high  'rank,  who  accused  Hastings  to  the 
Council  at'OalCotia  of  having  put  up  offices  to  sale, 
and  'of  receiving  bi-ibes  foi^  allqwing  offenders  to  es- 
cape punishment.  ■  -  The  aecusation  was.  malicious, 
and  possibly  false  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  Council, 
who  were  unfriendly  to  Hastings,  declared  it  to  be 
fully  sustained.  At  this  moment,  Nuncomar  was 
charged,  through  Hastings'  instrumentality,  with 
having  forged  a  bond.  For  this  offense,  which, 
among  the^natives  of  India,  would  hardlj/  be  con- 
sidered crijninal,  Hastings  had  him  arraigned,  sot 
befri're'a  kindoo  court,  but  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal,  over -which  IfBpey  presided  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Here,  to  the  -astonishment  of  all,  NuHcomar 
was  sentenced  tb  die,  under  the  laws  of  England, 
and  not  bf  bis  own  coanfry.  Evpvy  one"  expected 
that  'Impey  would  have  respited  Nuhcomar,  and 
that  Hastings  would  have  been  satisfied  with  his 
conviction,  without  demanding  .his  blood.  The  Coun- 
cil interposed  for  the  deliverance  of  Nuncomar  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  but  Hastings  was  in- 
flexible. Impey,  the,  instrument  of  his  vengeance, 
refused  all  delay,  and  Nuncomar  was  hung  like  a 
feloii,  to  the  horror  of  .all  India. 
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It  does  undoubtedly,  my  Lords,  bear  ,a  strange 
wrnitorcon-  appearance,  that  a  man  of  Teputed 
tSS^ii  ability,  like  (lie  prisoner,  even  when 
crimoa.  .acting  Wrongly,  should  have  recourse 

fo  so  many  bungling  artifices,  and  spread  so  thin 
a  vaQ  over  his  deceptions.  But  those  who  are 
really  surprised  at  this  circumstance  must  haye 
attended  very  little  to  the  demeanor  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Through  the  whole  of  his  defense  upon 
this  charge,  sensible  that  truth  would  undo  .him, 
he  rests  his  hopes  on  falsehood.  Observing  this 
rule,  he  has  drawn  toge^er  a  set  of  falsehoods 
without  consistency,  and  without  connection ;  not. 
knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  requires  so  much  care  in  the  fabrica- 
tion, as  a  system  of  lies.  Tlie  series  must  be 
regular  and  unbroken;  but  his  falsehoods  are 
eterpally  at  variance,  and  demolish  one  another. 
Indeed,  in  all  his  conduct,  he  seems  to-be  actu- 
ated but  by  one  principle,  to  lio  thihgs  contrary 
to  the  established  fqrm.  This  architect  militates 
agamst  the  first  principles  of  the, art.  He  be- 
gins with  the  frieze  and  the  capital,  and  laysthe' 
base  of  the  column  at.  the. top.  ~  .Thus  turning 
his  edifice  upside  d;own,  he  plumes  himself  upon 
the  novelty  of  his  idea,  till  it  comes  tumbling 
about  his  ears.  Rising  from  these  ruins,, he  is 
soon  found  rearing  a. similar  structure.  He  de- 
lights in  difficulties,  and.  disdains  a  plain  and  se- 
cure foundation.  He  loves,  on  the  contrary,  to 
build  on  a  precipice,  and  to  encamp  on  a  mine. 
Inured  to  falls,  he  fears  not  danger.  Frequetit 
defeats  have  given  him  a  hardihopd,  withojjt  im- 
pressing, a  sense  of  disgrace. 

It  was  once,  my  Lords^a  maxim,  as  much  ad- 
mitted in  the  practice  of  common  life 

Some  men  may  .  *  c      i  'i  i  t     .. 

Driite  iirudence  as  in.  the  ^hools  01  pnuosophy,.  that 
•nd  crime.  ^yhere  Hcavcn  is  inclined  to  destroy, 
it  begins  with  frenzying  the  intellect.  "  Queni 
Deus  vult  perdere  prius  detnentat."  .  This  doc- 
trine the  ):ight  honorable  manager  (Mr.  Bprke), 
who  opened  generally  to  your  Lordships  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  still  farther  extended.  He 
^declar^d  that  t^e  co-existence  of  vice  and  xpru- 
dence  Was  incompatible;  that  the  vicious  man, 
being  deprived  of  his  best  energies,  and  curtailed 
in  his  proportion  of  understAnding,  was  left  with 
such  a  short-sighted  penetration  as  pould  lay  no 
claim  to  prudence.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  my 
noble  and  exalted  friend,  whose  name  I  can  never 
mention  but  vvith  respect  and  adhiiration  due  to 
his  virtue  and,  talents;  whose  proud  disdain -of 
vice  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  exposes  and  Controls  it;  to  whom  I  look-up 
with  homage;  whose  gpnius  is  commensurate 
with  philanthropy ;  whose  memory  will  stretph 
■  itself  beyond  the  fleeting  ebjepfs  of  any  little  par- 
tial shuffling— rthrough  the  whole  wide  range  of 
human  knowledge  and  honorable  aspiration  after 
good — as  large  as  thesystem  which  forms  life— ■ 
as  lasting  as  those  ot|jects  which,  adorn  it ;  but  in 
this  sentiment,  so  honorable  to  my  friend,  I  can 
not  implieilly  agree."*.    If  the  true  definition  of 


?'.  The.reaSer  will  at  once  sEie  the  pbjeofc'of  Mr. 
^heridan  iu  thas  apparently  differiug  from  Mr. 
Burke.    It  was  to  arrest  at'teutiou,  by  an  ingenioas 


prudence  be  the  successful  management  and  con- 
duct  of  a  purjpose  to  its  end,  I  can  at  once  bring 
instances  into  view  where  this  species  of  prudence 
belonged  to  minds  distinguislied  by  the  atrocity 
of  their  actions.     When  I  siirvey  the  -history  of 
a  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  a  Cesar,  of  a  Cromwell, 
I  perceive  great  guilt  suooessfuUy  conducted,  if 
not  by  legitimate  discretion,  at  lealt  by'a  consum- 
mate cra/i,  or  by  an  all-commanding  sagacity, 
productive  of  precisely. the  same  effects.    These, 
however,  I  Confess,  were  isolated  characters,  who 
lefrthe  vice  they  dared  to  follow  either  in  the  state 
of  dependent  vassalage,  or  involved  it  in  destruc- 
tion.    Such  IS  the  perpetual  law  of  nature,  that 
virtue,  'whether  placed  in  a  circle  njore  contracted 
or  enlarged,  moves  with  sweet  concert.     There 
is  no  dissonance  to  jar;  no  asperity  to  divide; 
and  that  harmony  which. makes  Its  felicity  at  the 
sama  time  opnstitutes'its  prptection.    .  Of  vice,  on 
the  contrary,  the  parts  are  disunited,  and  each  in 
barbarous  language  clamors  for -its  pre-eminence, 
ft  is  a  scene  where,  though  one  domineering  pas- 
sion may  have  svvay,  the -others  still  press  for- 
ward with  their  dissonant -claims;  and,  in  the 
moral  world,  effects  waiting  oh. their  causes,  the 
discord  which  results,  of  course,  insures  defeat. 
In  this  way,  my  Lords,  I  believe  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Hastings'is  to  be  explained,  and  Not  so  with 
such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  fate  of  all  who  «';  """'"e-- 
shall  emulate  his.  character  or  his  condocf.    The 
doctrine  of  my  friend,  from  what  I  have  said,  can, 
therefore,  hold  only  in  those  minds  which  can  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  indulgence  of  a  single  crime ; 
wherci  instead  of  one  base  master  passion  having 
the  complete  sway,  to  which  all  the  faculties  ace 
subjctct,  and-on  which  alone  the  mind  is  bent,  there 
is  a  combustion  and  rivalry  among  a  number  of 
passions  yet  baser,  when  pride,  vanity,  avarice, 
lust  of  power,  cruelty,  all  at  once. actuate  the  hu- 
man soul  and  distract  its  functions ;  all  of  them 
at  once  filling  their  .several  spaces,  some  in  their 
larger,  some  in  their  more  contracted  orbits ;  all 
of  them  struggling  for: pre-eminence,  and- each 
counteracting  the  other.     In  sheh'a  mind,  un- 
doubtedly, great  crimes  caa  never  be  accompa- 
nied by  prudence.     There  is  afcfrtuhate  disabil- 
ity, occasioned  by  the  contention,  that  rescues  the 
human  speieies  from  the  villainy  of  the  intention. 
Such  is  the  original  denunciation  of  nature.    Not 
so  with  the  nobler  passions.     In  the  breast  where 
they  reside,  the  harmony  is  never  interrupted  by 
the  ntimber.   ■  A  perfect  and  substantial  agree- 
ment gives  an  accession  of  -vigoir  W  each,  and, 
spreading  their  jnfluence  in  every  direction^  like, 
the  divineintelligence.and  benignity  from  which 
'  they  flow,  they  ascertain  it  to  the  individual  by 
which  they  .are  possessed,  and  communicate  it  to 
the  society  of  which  be. is  a  member.  ' 

My  Lords,  I  shall  now  revert  Sgain  to  the 
claims   made  '  on  the  princesses  -of  jho  Nabob  Ws 
Oude.  ,  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  """■' '""': 
,-have  labored  to  impress  on  the  court  the  idea  that 
the  Nabob  was  a  prince  sovereignly  independent, 

turn  of  thought,  ap(3  thus  to  set  forth  his  views  in 
stronger  relief. 
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and  in  no  degree  subject'  to  the  control  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  but,  after,  the  numberless  proofs  we 
have  adduced  of  his  being,  on  the  eontrany,  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral,  your  Lordships  will  require  of  them,  to  cre- 
ate such  a  conviction  on  yoQT  minds,  much  more 
o6nclusive  evidence  than  any  whiijh  they  have 
hitherto  presented.  I  believe,  both  as  regards 
the  resumption  ot'th^jaghdrfi,  and  especially  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures,  they  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  show  the  independence  of  the  prince.^^ 

It  has,  my  Lords;  been  strenuously  contended 
ThBBeizuro  or  On  our  p'^rts,  that  the  measure -of 
nret'prapS"'  seizing  the  treasures  originated  with 
by  the  Nohoi).,  fj^g  prisoner^  and  in,  maint^enance '  df 
the  position  we  have  brought  forward  a  chain  of 
testimony .o^lear,  and,  w6  think,  satisfactory;  bpt- 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  xm  the  other  hand, 
assert  with  equal  earnestness,  that  the  proposition, 
for  seizing  the  treasures  came  originally  from  tKe 
Nabobi  It  is  therefore  incumbertt  on  them  to  sup- 
port their  assertion  by  ptoof,  as  we  have  -done. 
Certainly  the  best  eviJepee  of  the  fact  would  be 
the  exhibition  of  the  letter  of  the  Nabob  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  which  they-  allege  the  proposition 
was  made.  Why,  theii,  is  not  this  document, 
Which  must  at  once  settle  all  disputation  on  the 
slibject,  produced  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
such  letter.  I  peremptorily  deny  it,  and  chal- 
lenge the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  (o  produce  a 
letter  or  paper  containing  any  proposition  of  the 
Kind  coming  immediately  from  the  prince. 

My  Lords',  the  seizure  of  the  ti-easures  and  the 
Hwasthirre-  j^ghircs  was  the  cffeot  of  a  dark  con- 
nuitofacon.  sph'acy,  in  which'  six  persons  were 
loot  6r  Mr.  concerned.  Threev  of  the'  conspira- 
Haatmss.  ^^^.^  wci'e  of  a  higher  order,  i  Thes'S 
were  Mr.  Hastings,  who  may  be  considel-ed  as 
the  principal  and  leader  in  this  black  affair^  Mr. 
Middleton,'  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow ;  and  j 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Th^  three  inferior  or  subor- 
dinate conspirators  were,  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  th6 
nominal  minister  of  the  Nabob,  but  in  reality  the 
creature  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Colonel  Hannay,  and 
Ali  Ibrahim  Khan.    ■  ,      ^ 

Sif  Elijah  Impey  wa:s  intrusted  by  Mr.'  Hast- 
ings to  carry  his  orders  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and 
to  concert  with  him  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  The  Chief  Justice,  my. Lords, 
being  a  principal  actor  in  the  whole  of  this  ini- 
quitous business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  no- 
tice of  some  parts  of  the  evidence  Which  he  has 
delivered  Upon  oath  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 

When  asked,  what  became  of  the  Persian  affi.^ 
Expo»ure,  in  davlt,  swom  beforc  him,  after  he  had 
■5"tey4°.ub.  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
terfoges.  replied  that  he  really  did  not. know! 
He  was  also  asked,  if  he  had  thetii  translated,  or 
knew  of  their  having  been  translatbd,  or  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject  Of 


'^  This  claim  is  directly  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' own  statement^  in  the  Minutes  of  Conanltatiop, 
'  where  he  says  that  Asoph  ul  Dowlah.hy  the  treaty 
mafle  upon  the  death  of  his.  faiherj  "  became  event- 
ually and  necessarily  the  vasaal  of  the  Contpany," 
See  quotation  in  Mill,  vol.  iv.,  268.  ,      '         * 


the  affidavits.     He  replied,  "that  he  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  of  their  having  been  translated,  and  that 
he  had  no  conversation  whatever  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings on  Ihe  subject  of  the  affidavitis  after  he, had 
delivered  them  to  him."     He  was  next  a&ed 
whether  he  did  not  think  it  a  little  Sinrf'ular  that 
he  should  not  have  held  any  conversation  with 
the  GovernO(f  General  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
monient  as  that  of  the  affidavits -whfeh' he  had 
taken.     His  answer-was,  that  he^did  not  think  it 
singular,  because  he. left  Chunar  the  very  day  aft- 
er he  delivered  the  affidavits  to  Mr.  Hastings.  By 
this  answer  the  witness  oettainly  meant  it  should 
be  Understood  that  when  he  quitted  Chunar  he  left 
the  Governor  General  behind,  him;  biit  it  appears, 
frofti  letters  written  by  the  witness  himself,  and 
which  w^  hav^  already  laid  before  the  court,  that 
he  arrived  at  Chunar  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1781 ;  thatrhe  then  began  to'  take  (he  aliidavits, 
sind,  when  completed,  he  and  Mr.  Hastings  left 
Chunar  in  conipany, ■B.ai  set  out.on  the  roid  to 
Benares  ;  and  that,,  after  being  together  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth-of  the  month,  the  former  took 
leave  of  the  latter,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Calcutta;     Here,  then,  my  Lords,  we  detect 
a  subterfuge  artfully  contrived  to  draw  you  into 
a  false  conclusion  !     There  is' also  another  part 
of  the  witness's  evidence  which  is  entitled  to  as 
little  credit.     He  has  sworn  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  'the  Persian  affidavits  having  been  translated. 
Now,  my  ^.o'rds,  we  formerly  |>roduced  a  letter 
from  Major  William  "Davy,  the  confidential  sec- 
retary and  Persian  translator  to  the  "^Governor 
General,  in  which  he  states  that  he  made  an 
affidavit  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  Buxar,  on 
the  12th  of  Decembei:,'  just  six  days  after  Sir 
Elijah  parted  from  Mr.  Hastings,  swearing  that 
the  papers  annexed  to  the  affidavits  were  faith- 
ful translations  of  the  Persian  affidavits  J    What 
shall  we  say,  tny  Lords,  of  such  testimony  ?    I 
will  make  only  one  remark  upon  it,  which  I  shall 
borrow  from  an  illustrious  man  ;   "  that  no  one 
could  tell  where  to  look  for  truth,  if  it  could  not 
■be  found  on  th&  judgment  seat,  or  know  what  to 
credit,  if  the  affirmatiqp  of  a.  judge  was  not  to  be 
trusted."  '-  (  '    , 

I  ha*e,  my  Lords,  before  observed,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  intrusted  by '  the  i^p,,,  „„f « 
prisoner  to  concert  with  Mr.' Mid-  SJ^^J^^i 
dleton  the  means  of  carrying  into  topropoje.jii 
execntion-the  order  ot  which  he  was  ■e™  ae  mu- 
the  bearer  fro|n  the  Governor  Gen-  "™' 
eral  to  the  resident.     These  orders  do  not  ap- 
pear any  where  in  writing,  but  your  Lordships 
are  aequaintedwith  their  purport.     The  court 
must  recollect  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  instruct- 
ed by  them  to  persuade  the  Nabob  to  propose,  as 
from  himself  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  seizure  of  the 
B^gum's^treasures.    That  this  was  really  so,  ap- 
pears undeniably  as  well  from  the-  tehor  of  Mr. 
Middleton's  letter  on  the  subject,  as  from  the 
prisoner's  account  of  the  business  in  his  defense. 
Evidently,-  Mr.  Hastings  Was-  on  this  occasion 
hobbled  by  difficulties  which  put  all  his  ingenu- 
ity into  requisition.     He  was  aware  that  if  must 
seem  extraordinary,  that  at  the- very  moment  he 
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was  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Begums,  on 
the  plea  of  their  treasonable  machinations,  he 
should  stipulate  that  an  annual  allowance  equal 
almost  to  the  p^roduce-of  that  property  should  be 
secured  to  therti.  Though  he  had  accused  the 
princesses  of  rebellion,  by  which,,of  course,.their 
treasures  were  forfeited  to  the  state,  yet. he  was 
reluctant  to  appear  as  the  principal  in  seizing 
them.  -  , 

Do  not,  my  Lords,  these  embarrassments  prove 
Tbi3showsMr.  that  the  prisoner  was  sensible, of  the 
Sf.tSre'r  injustice  of  his  proceedings  ?  If  the 
be  unjust  princesses  were  in  rebellionj  there  could 
be  no  ground  for  his  demurring^  to  seize  their 
property.  The  consciousness  of  their  innooencei 
could  alone,  therefore,  make  him  timid  and  irres- 
olute.^  To  get  rid  at  once  of  his  difficulties,  he 
resorts  to  the  expedient  which  I  have  before  stat- 
ed, namely,  of  giving  dii^eqtibns  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  that  Mr.  Middletpn  should  urge  the  Na- 
bob to  propose,  as  from  himself,  the  seizure  of 
the  treasures.  My  Lords,  the  unhappy  prince, 
withoiit  a  will  of  his  own,  consented  tomalse  the 
proposal,  as  an  alternative  for  (he  resumption 
of  the  jaghirei;  a  measure  to  which  he  had  the 
most  unconquerable  reluctance.  ,  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  it  were  to  indulge  the  Nabob,  agreed  to^  the 
proposal ;  rejoicing,  at  .the  same  time,  that  his^ 
scheme  hAd  proved  so  far  suoeessfnl ;  for  he 
thought  this  proposal,  coming  from  the  Nabob, 
would  free  him  from  the  odium  of  so  unpopular 
a  plundering.  But  the  artifice  was  too  shitUow ; 
and  your  Lordships  are  now  able  to  trace  the 
measure  to  its  source.  The  court  T*iH  see  from 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Hastings  suggested  it  to 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  might 
suggest  it  to  Middleton,  that  Middleton  might 
suggest  it  to  the  Nabob,  that  his  Highness  might 
suggest  it  to  Mr.  Hastings;  and  thus  the  sug- 
gestion returned  to  the  place  from  which  it  had 
originally  set  out !  ^ 

,  Dhe  single  passage  of  a  letter, , written  by 
ooMrmaiion  Mi'^'Jleton  to  Mr,  Hastings  on  the  2d 
f'"" « fetto  of  Deceimbpr,  1781,  .will  make,  this 
-  '  point  as  clear  as  day.  He  informs  the 
Governor  General  that  "  the  Nabob,  wishing  to 
evade  the  measure  of  resuming  the /ogAiVej,  had 
sent  him  a  message  to  the  following  purport : 
that  if  the  measure  proposed  was  intended  to 
procure  the  paynient  of  the  balance  due  to  the 
Company,  he  could  better  and  more  expeditious- 
ly effect  that  object  by  taking  from  his  motjier 
,  the  treasures  of  his  father,  which  he  asserted  to 
be  in  her  hands,  and  (o  which  he  claimed  a 
right,  founded  ou  the  laws  of  the  Koran ;  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  that  he  [Mr-  Hastings] 
wquld-  hint  his  opinion  upoHr  it,  without  giving  a 
formal  sanction  to  the  mea.sure  proposed."  Mr. 
Middleton  added,  "the  resumption  of  thp  jag- 
hires  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  till  I  have'your 
answer  to  this  letter." 

In  the  fi,rst  place,  it  is  clear  from  this  letter 
that,  though  the  Nabob  consented  to  make  the 
desired  proposal  for  seizing  the  treasures,  it  was 
only  as  an  alternative ;  for  it  never  entered  into 
his  head  both  to  seize  the  treasures  and  resume 


the  jaghires.  The  former  measure  he  wished 
to  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  latter,  and  by 
no  means  to  couple  them  tbgether.  But  Mr. 
Hastings  was  too  nice  a.reasoner  for  the  prince. 
He  insisted  that  one.  measure  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  because  the  Nabob  had  proposed 
it ;.  and  the  other,,  because  he  himself  determin- 
ed upon  it.  '  "^ 

It  also  appears  that  the  Nabob  was  taught  to 
plfead  his  right  to  the  treasures,  as  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  the  JCoran.  Not  a^word  was  said 
about  the  guarantee  and  treaty  which  had  barred 
that  right,  whatever  it  might  have  been !  But, 
my  Lords,,  if  all  IVtr.  Hsistings  would  have  the 
world  believe  is  true,  he  [the  Nabob]  had  still  a 
much  better  title — one  against  which  the  treaty 
and  guarantee  could  not  be  raised,  and  this  was 
the  treason  of  the  Begums,  by  which  'they  for- 
feited all  their  property-  to  th^  state,  and  every 
claim  upon  English  protection.  On  this  right  by 
forfeiture,  the  Nabob,  however,  was  silent.  Be- 
ing a  stranger  to  the  rebellion,  and  to  the  treason 
of  his  parents,  he  was  reduced  to  th?  necessity 
of  reyiying  a.  right  uiidef  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
which  the  treaty  and  guarantee  had  forever  ex- 
tinguished. 

This  letter,  moreover,  contains  this  remarka- 
ble expresjiofi,  namely,  "  that.it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  hint  his'  [Mr.  Hastings']  opinion  upon  it, 
without  giving  a  formal  sanction  ta  the  measure 
proposed."  Why  this  caution  ?  If,the  Begums 
were  guilty  of  treason,  why  should  he  be  fear- 
ful of  declaripg  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  of  thie  English  to  protect  rehelllpus  sub- 
jects, and  prevent  their  injured  sovereigns  frjjm 
proceeding  against  them  according  to  law?— 
that  he  considered  the  treaty  and  guarantee,  by 
which  the  Begums  held  their  property,  as  no 
longer  binding  upon  the  English  govatnment, 
who  consequently  could  have  no  farther  right  to 
interfere  between  the  Nabob  and  his  rebellious 
parents,  bijt  mustleave  him  at  liberty  to  punish 
or'forgive  them  as  he  should' think  fit  ?  But,  toy 
Lords,  instead  6f4iolding  this  language,,' which 
manliness  and  conscious  integrity  ■  would  ha  vie 
dictated,  had  he  been  convinced  of  the,  guilt  of 
the  Begums,  Mr.  Hastings,  wished  to  derive  all 
.possible  advantage 'from  active  measures  against 
them,  and  at  the  same '  time  so  far  to  s^ve  ap- 
pearances, as  that  he  might  be  thought  to  be 
passive  in  the'afiair.'   ,  '     ' 

My  Lords,  in  another  part  of,  the  same  letter, 
Mr.  Middleton  ihforms  the  Governor  Leitei.  «nd  p»- 
General  "tha;t  he  sent  him,  at  the  SK^hS 
same  tiaie,  a  letter  from  fKe,  Nabob  ""Joierprooc 
on  the  subject  of  seizing  the  treasures."  This 
letter  has  been  suppres3.ed.  I  challenge  the 
counsel  for  the- prisoner  to  produce  it,  or  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  to  your  Lordships  forits  not 
having  been  entered  upon  the  Company's  rec- 
ords. Nor  is  this,  my  Lor.ds,  the  only  suppres- 
sion of  which  we  have  reason  to  complain.  The 
affidavit  of  Goulass  Roy^  who  lived  at  i'yzabad, 
the  residence-  of  the  Begijms,  and  vpjio  was 
known  to  be  their  enemy,  is  also  suppressed. 
No  person  could  be  so  well  informed  ^of  their 
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guilt,  if  they  had  been  guilty,  as  Goulass  Roy, 
who  resided  upon  the  spot  where  levies  were 
said  to  have  been  made  for  Cheyte  Sing  by  their 
order.  If,  therefore,  his  testimony  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  charge  of, a  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  Begums,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  information  of 
Mr.  Scott  has,  moreover,  been  withheld  from  us. 
This  gentleman  lived  unniolested  at  Tautida, 
where  Snmshire  Khan  commanded  for  tlie  Be- 
gums, and  where"  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
manufacture  without  the  least  hinderanoe  from 
this  supposed  disaffected  gayerhor.  Mr.  Soott 
was  at  Taunda  too  when  it  was  said  that  the 
Governor  pointed  the  gunB  of  the  fort  upon'Cap- 
tain  Gordan's  party.  It  this  circumstance,  my 
Lords,  did^really  happen,  Mr.  Scott  must  have 
heard  of  it,  as  he  was , himself  at  the  time  un- 
der the  protection  of  those  very  guns.  Why, 
then,  is  not  the  examination  of  this'  gentleman 
produced  ?  I  believe  your  Lordships  are  satis- 
fied that,  if  it  had  supported  the  allegations 
against  Sumshire  Khan,  it  would  have  been  can- 
celed. '  ■  .  ,.  . 

It  is  not  clear  to  me,  my  Lords,  that,  as  serv- 
Miodieton     i'^'  3,  t'ool  as.  Mr.  Micldleton  w'as,''the 

ni.t  iiCTiinpa  prisoner  intrusted  him  with  every  part 
fully  ciiiifia-   *  -  ,  .     .  .  ,  ,  ,       ,      . 

,  ejmbjMr.  01  his  mtcntions  throughout  the  busi- 
jstingj.  ngssof  the  Begums.  He  ce'rtaitfly  mis- 
trusted, or  pretended  to  mistrust  him,  in  his  pro- 
ceedings relative  to-  the  resurliptioh  of  the  jasf- 
hires.  When '  it  began  to  be  rumored  abroEid 
that  terms  so  feivorg,ble  to  the  Nabob  as  he  ob- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Chunar.T— by  which  Mr. 
Hastings  ooAsented  to  withdraw  the  temporary 
brigade,'  and  to  remove  the  .English  gentlemeli 
from  Unde-^would  never  have  been  granted,  if 
the  Nabob  had  not  bribdsd  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  negotiation' to -bfetray  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Hastings  co'nfirtmd  the  report  by 
actually  ohatging  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  assist- 
ant resident,  Mr.  Johnson,  ■with  having  accepted 
of  bribes.  -  They  both  joined  in  the  <Bost  solemn 
assurances  of  their  innocence,, and  called  God 
to  ■witness  the  truth  of  their  declarations.  Mr. 
Hastings,  after  this,  appeared  .satisfied  ;  possibly 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  in  his  own  pocket 
the  only  bribe,  which  was  given  on  the  occasion, 
the  =£100,000,  might  have  made  him  the  less 
ea>-nest  in  prosecuting '  any  farther  inquiiry  into 
the  business.  .  ' 

A  passage'in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  shows 
The  ra»tr(ic-  ^^^^  he ,  did  not  think  proper  to  com- 
tiona  eivci,      mit  to  writinc  all  the  orders  which 

nijn  toot  ai.        ,.     i  ,,  t, --,,.,  ,. 

w.-iya  commit-  he.  Wished  Mr.  Middleton  to  execute  ; 
tedt„,w,i..„s.  for  there -Mr.  Hastings  e:tpresses  his. 
doubts  of  the  resident's  " firrfiness  and  activity; 
and,  above  all,  of  his  recoUecfion  of  his  instrao- 
tions  and  their  importance ;  and  said,  that  if  he, 
Mr.  Middleton,  could  not  rely  on  his  own  pow- 
er, and  the  means  he  possessed  for  pei-fgrming 
those  services,  he  would/rce  Mm  from  the  charge, 
and  proceed  to  Lucknow.  and  undertake  it  him- 
self." My  Lords,  you  must  presume  that'  the 
instructions  here  alluded  to  were  vcfbal;  for  had 
they  been  -written,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 


their  being  forgot.  I  call  upon  the  covmsel  to 
state  the  nature  of  those  instructions,  which  were 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  Govern- 
or was.  so  greatly  afraid  Mr.  Middleton  would 
not  recollect-' them,  and  which, -nevertheless,  Ac 
did  not  dare  to  commit  to  writing.  , 

To  make  your  Lordshipsi-understand  some  oth- 
er expressions  irt  the  above  jSassa^e,  ■ruiiacpomiteii 
I  must  recall  to  your  memory,  that  £»t''MWieta, 
it  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Jj^ae"-^"". 
Middleton  had  a  strong  objection  to  *•'•«■ 
the  resumption  o(  th^  jaghires  ;  which'he  thought 
a  service  of  so  much  danger,  that  he  removed 
Mh.  Middleton  and  his  family  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  it )  for  he  expected  resist- 
ance not  only  from  the  Begums,  ^but  from  the 
Nabob's  own  aumeels  [agents] ;  who,  knowing 
that  the  prince  was  a  reluctant  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  thought  they  would  please 
him  by  opposing  a  measure  to  which  he-had  giv- 
en his  authority  against  his  will.  Middleton 
undoubtedly  expected  the  whole  country  would 
unanimously  rise  against  him;  and  therefore -it 
was,  my  Lbrds,  that  he  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  order  of  resumption,  until  he  shdtild  find 
whether  'the  seizure  of  the  treasures,  proposed 
OS  an  alternative,  would  be  accepted  as  such. 
The  prisoner  pressed  him  to  execute  the  order 
fcfr  resuming  the  jaghires,  and  offered  to  go  hira- 
,^elf  upon  that  service  if  he  should  <lecline  it. 
Middleton  at  last,  having  received  a  thundering 
letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,^  by  which  he  left  him 
to  act  under  "  a  dreadful  responsibility,"  set  out 
for  Fyzabad. 

My  Lords,  for  all  the  cruelties  and  barbarities- 
that  were  executed  there,  the  Governor  Genef  41 
in  his  narrative  says,  he  does  not  hold  himself 
answerable,  -because  he  commanded  Middleton 
to  be  personally  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
transaction,  until  he  should  complete  the  seizing 
of  the  treasures  and  resuming  the  jaghires.  But 
for  what  purpose  did  he  order  Middleton  to  ,be 
present?  I  will  show,  by  quoting  the  orders 
verbatim  .—  "  You  yourself  must  be  personally  , 
present;  you  must  not  alio*  any  negotiation  or 
forbearance,  but  must  prosecute  both  services, 
until  the  Begums  are  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the 
Nabob."  These  perehiptory  orders,  given  ,un- 
der  "a  dreadful  responsibility,"  -were  not  issued, 
my  Lords,'  as  you  see,  for  puiposes  odmmanity ; 
not  that  the  ^presence  oT  the  resident  might  re- 
strain, the  violence  of  the  soldier ;  but  that  he 
might  be  a  watch  tipon  the  Nabob,  to  steel  his 
heart  against  the  feelings  of  re,turning  nature  in 
his  breast,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
lenting, or  granting  any  terms  to  his  mother  aUd 
grandmother.  This,  truly,  was  the  abominable 
motive  which  induced  the  prisoner  to  command 
-the  personal  attendance  of  Middleton,  and  yet, 
my  Lords,  he  dares  to  say  that  he  is  not  respons- 
ible for  the  horrid  scene  which  ensued."  [Here 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  taken  ill,  and  retired  for  a'  while 
to  try  if  in  the  fresh  air  he  could  recover,  so  as 
that  ihe  might  conclude  all  he  had  to  say  upon 
the  evidence  on  the  second  charge.  Some  time 
after,  Mr.  Fox  informed  their  Lordships  that  Mr. 
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Sheridan  was  much  better,  but  that  he  felt  he 
was  not  supoiently  so  to  be  able  to  do  ju^fioe 
to  the  subject  he  had  in  hand.  The  managers 
therefore  hoped  their  Lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  appoint  a  future  day^  on. which  Mr.  Sheridah 
would  finish  his  observations  on  the  evidence. 

Upon  this,  their  Lordships  returned  to  their 
own  House,  and  adjourned  the  court.] 

My  Lords,  permit  me  to  remirid  you,  that 
MidSieton's  jot-  ^lien  I  hajl  last  the  honor  of  address- 
tere  broneiit  to .  jng  you,  I  oohcluded  with  submittins 

light  by  II  breach        a  J       ^  ,     ,     .  «    ,  ° 

between  iiim  to  thc  court  the  whoIc  01  thecorrc- 
an  as  nge.  gpondence,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, between  the  principal  and  agents  in  the 
nefarious  plot  carried  op  agrainst  the  Nabob  ¥iz- 
ier  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  These  letters  de- 
mand of  the  court  the.  ijiost  grave  and  deliberate 
attentiop,  ^  containing  not  only  a  narrative  of 
that  foul  and  unmanly  conspiracy,  but  also  a 
detailofthe  motives  and  ends  for  which  it  was 
formed,^and  an  exposition  of  the  trick  and  quib- 
ble, the  prevarication  and  the  Untruth  with  which 
it  was  then  acted,  andis  now  attempted  to  be  de- 
fended. It  will  here  be^naturally  inquired,  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  how  thfe  private  corre- 
spondence which  thus  establislies  the  guUt  of  its 
authors  came  to  light  ?  This  was  owing"  to  a 
mutual  resentment  which  broke-  out  about  the 
middle  of  December,  .1782,  between  the  parties. 
Mr.  Middletpn,  on  the  one  hand,  became  jealous 
of  the  abatement  of  Mr.-  Hastings'  confidence ; 
and  the  Governor  General  was  incensed  at  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  resident  proceeded. 

From  this  moment,  shyness  and  Suspicion  be- 
came of  tween  the  principal  and  the  .agent  took 
tb«  breath.,  pjace.  Middlcton  hesitated  about  the 
expediency  of  resuming  the  jaghires,  and  began 
fo  doubt  whether  the  advantage  would  be  equal 
to  the  risk.  Mr.  Hastings,  whether  he  appre- 
hended that  Middleton' was  retarded  by  any  re- 
turn of  humanity  or  sentiments  of  justice,  by  any 
Secret  combination  with  the  Begum  and  her  son, 
or  a  wish  to  take,  the  Kon's  share  of  the  plunder 
to  himself,  was  exasperated  at  the  delay.  Mid- 
dleton  represented  the  unwillingness  ■  of  the  Na- 
bob to  execute  the  measure-^the  low  stMe  of  his 
finances — that  his  troops  were  mutinous  for  Want 
of  pay — that  his  life  had  been  in  danger  from  an 
insurrection  among  them — and'  that  in  this  mo- 
ment of  distress  he  had  oflered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  addition  to  a  like  sum  paid  be- 
fore,, as  an  equivalent  for  the  resumption  which 
was  demanded  of  him.  ■'  Of  this  offer,  Jiowever,  it 
now  appears,  the  Nabob  knew  nothing!  _  In  con- 
ferring an  obligation,  my  Lords,  it  is  sometimes 
contrived,  from  motives  of  dfelioacy,  that  the 
name  of  the  donor  shall  be  concealed, from  the 
person  obliged ;  btit  here  it  was  reserved  for 
Middleton  to  refine  this  sentiment  of  delicacy,  so 
as  to  leave  the  person  giving  utterly  ignorant  of 
the: favor  he  bestowed  ! 

But  notwithstanding  these  little  differences 
Middleton  ^""^  suspicions,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
aociued  by  Middleton,  pn  the  return  of  the  latter 
H-ugg,.  ^^  Calcutta  in  October,  1782,  lived  in 
the  same  style  of  friendly  collusion  and  fraudu- 


lent familiarity  as  fonperly.  After,  however,  an 
intimacy  of  about  six  months,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral very  unexpectedly  arraigns  his  friend  before 
the  board  at  Calcutta.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  prisoner,  rashly  for  himself,  but  happily 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  produced  these  letters. 
Whatever,  my  Lords,  was  the  meaning  of  this 
pfooeedihg^— whether  it  was  a  juggle  to  elude 
inquiry,  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  make  an 
impression,  at  Fyzabad — whethel'  Mr.  Hastings 
drew  up  the.  charge,  and  instructed  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  how  to  prepare  the  defense ;  or  whether  the 
acpused  composed  the  charge,  and  the  accuser 
the  defense,  there  is  discernible  in  the  transac- 
tion the  same  habitual  collusion  in  which  the  par- 
ties lived,,  and  the  prosecution  ended,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  rhapsody,  a  repaWee,  and  a  poetical 
quotation  by  the  prosecutor !  , 

T'iiBprivate  letters,  my  Lords,  ate  the  only  part 
of  the  correspondence,  thus  previ- '  Th? private  let- 
dentially  disolosedj  wW^h  is  descry-  to"ght',°more 
ang  of  attention.  They  were  "writ-  SS'ilX'" 
ten  in  the  confidence  of  private  com-  public  oni». 
munioation,-^ithout  any  motives  to  palliate  and 
color  facts,  or  to  mislead.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  have,  however,  chosen  to  rely  on  tfte 
public  correspondence,  prepared,- as  appears  orf 
the  very  face  of  it,  for  the  coficealment,,of  fraud 
and  the  purpose  of  deception.  They,  for  exam- 
ple, dwell  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton,  dated 
December,  1781,  which  intimates  some  supposed 
contumacy  of  the  Begvuns ;  and  thisthey  thought 
countenanced  the  proceeding?  -which  afterward  ' 
took  place,  anid  particularly  the  resumption  of 
the  jaghires ;  but,  my  Lords,  you  can  not  have 
forgotten,  that  both  Sir  Elijah  Irap^  and  Mr. 
Middleton  declared,  in  their  examination  at  your 
bar,  that  the  letter  was  totally  false.  Another 
4etter,  which  mentions  "  the  determination  of  the 
Nabob  to  resume  the  jaghires"  was  also  dwelt 
upon  with  great  emphasis ;  but  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  Nabob,  on  the  contrary,  could  not,  by 
any  means,  be  induced  to  sanction  the  measure ; 
that  it,  was  not,  indeed,  till  JVfr.  Middleton  had 
actually^  issued  his  own  Perwannas  [warrants] 
for  the  collection  of  the  rents,  that  the  Prince, 
to  avoid  a  state  of  the  lowest  deg'radation,  con- 
sented to  give  it  the  appearance  of  his  act. 

In  the  same  letter,  the  resistance  of  the  Be- 
gums to  the  seizure  of  their  treasures  is  noticed 
as  an  instance  o{ female  levity,  as  if  their  defense  ^ 
of  the, property  assigned  for  their  subsistence  was 
a  matter  of  censure,  or  that,  they  merited  a  re- 
prpof  for  feminine  lightness,  because  they  urged 
an  objection  to  beiqg  starved  ! 

The  opposition,in  short,  my  Lords,  which  «ias 
expected  from  the'  princesses,  was  looked  to  as  a 
justification  of -the  proceedings  which  afterward 
happened.  There  is  not,  in,  the  private  letterSj 
the  sjightest  intimation -of 'the  anterior  rebellion, , 
which  by  prudent  after-thought  was  so  great- 
ly magnified. '  There  is -not  a  syllable  of  tl)ose 
dangerous  machinations  which  were  to  dethrone 
the  Na^qb,  nor  of  tho^e  sanguinary  artifices  by 
which  the  English  wcre^to  be  extirpated.  It  is 
indeed  said,  that  if  such  measures  were  rigor- 
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ously  pursued,  as  had  been  set  on  foot,  the  peo- 
ple might  be  dri(ren  from  murmurs  to  resistance, 
and  rise  up  in  arms  against  their  oppressors. 

Where,;  then,  my  Lords,  is  the  proofed  this 
mighty  rebellion  ?  It  is  contained  alone,  where 
it  is  natural  to  e*peot  it,  in  the  fabricated'  corre- 
spondence between  Middleton  and  Hastings,  and 
in  tfie  affidavits  collected  by  SirElijah  Impey  I 

The  gravity  of  the  business  oh  which  the  Chief 
Justice  was  employed  on  this  occasion,  contrast- 
ed with  the  vivacity,  the  rapidity,  and  celerity  of 
his  movements,  is  exofeedingly  curious.  At  one 
moment  he  appeared  in  Oude,  at  another  in  Chu- 
nar,  at  a  third  in  Benares,  procuring  testimony, 
and  in  every  quarter  exclaiming,  like  Hamlet'is 
Ghost,  "  SwEAB !"  To  him  might  also  &ave  been 
applied  the  ^ords  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ghost,"  What, 
Truepenny !  are  you  there  ?"^'  But  the' similitude 
goes  no  farther.  He  was  never  hcElrd'to  give  the 
injunction, 

"  Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
AgairistS;hy  mother  aught!"'a 

V.  It  is,  my  Lords,  in  some  degree  \Porthy 
Ee'itoBtionof  '°^-  7°^"^  observation,  that  not  one  of 
UieJoffjirei,     the  private  letters  of  Mr.i  Hastings 

and  seizure  of     ,  ''  ,  '  ,.      ,  i,     -n 

the  fieguma' .  has  at  any  time  been  discloscQ.  li^ven, 
eosures.  Middleton,  when  all  confidence  was 
broken  betvs'een  them  by  the-  production  of  his 
private  correspondende  at  Calcutta,  either: feel- 
ing for  his  own  safety,or,suhk-  tinder  the  fascina- 
'  ting  influence  of  his  master,  did  not  dare  attempt 
a  retaliation !  The  letters  of  MiddletOn,  how- 
evet\,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  situation  of  the 
Nabob,  when  -  pressed  to  the  resumption  of  the 
jaghires.  He  is  there  described  as  being  sorae- 
Reiuctance  times  lost  in  sullcn  melancholy-^— at 
oftheHabob.  others,  algitated  beyond  expression,  ex- 
hibiting ever'y  mark  of  agot/ized  Sensibility. 
Even  Middleton  was  moved  by  his  distresses  to 
interfere  for  a  temporary  respite,  in  which  he 
might  become  more  reconciled  to  the  measure. 
"1  am  fully  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "that  the  dor 
spair  of  the  Nabob  must  impel  him  to  violence. 
I  know,  also,  that  the  violence  must  be  fatal  to 
himself;  but  yet  I  think,  that,  with  his  present 
feelings,  he  will  disregard  all  oohsequenees." 
-  Mr.  Johnson,  the  assistant  resident,  also  wrote 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  words. of  his  letter 
are  memorable.  "Hethought  it  would  require 
a  campaign  to  execute  the  Orders  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  jaghires!"  A  campaign  agaitist 
whom  ?  Against  the  Nabob,  our  friend  and  ally, 
who  had  voluntarily  given  the  order!!  This 
measure,  then,  which  we  have  heard  contended, 
was  foT  his  good  and  the  gbod  of  his  country, 
could  truly  bs  only  enforced  by  a  campaign ! 
Such  is  British  justice !  Such  is  British  humani- 


"  Ghost  (from  hen6ath  the  stagte).  Swear! 
Hamlet.  Ah  ha,  boy,  say'st  thou  so?    Art  thou 

there,' Tfrne'permy  l—Shakspea/re' s  Ha/ifilet,  Aot  I.,;. 

scene  5., 
'8  This  is  the  instruction  of  the  Ghost  to  Hamlet : 
But  howsoever  thou  pursuesf  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  sOul  contrive 
Against  thy  motheraught.  Leave  that  to  Heaven ! 
Hamlet,  Act  I.,  scene^  5.  • 


tyl  Mr.  Hastings  guarantees  to  the  allies  of 
the  Company  their  prosperity  and  his  protection. 
The  former  he  secures  by  sending  an  army  to 
plunder  them  of  their  wealth  and  to  desolate 
their  soil.  The  latter  produces  the,  misery  and 
the  ruin  of  the  protected.  His  is  the  protection 
which  the  vulturfe  gives  to  the  lamb,  *hioh  cov- 
ers while  it  devours  its  prey ;  which,  stretching 
its  baleful  pinions  and  hovering  in  mid  air,  dis- 
perses the  kites  and  -lesser  birds  of  prey,-  afid 
saves  the  innocent  and  helpless- victim  from  all 
talons  but  its  own. 

It  is  curious,  iiiy  Lords,'to  remark,  that  in  the 
correspondfencfe  of  these  creaturps  of  vva.it  of  pfinci- 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  their  earnest  en-,  fieio,Spond° 
de.ivors  to  dissuade  him  from  the  re-  Si'n'i'S 
sumption  of  the  jaghires,  not  a  word  '■'»  ^s"""- 
is  mention,ed  of  the  measure  being  contrary  to 
Jionor-^to  faith ;  derogatory  to  national  charac- 
ter; unmanly  or  unprincii^ed.  Knowing  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  writjng,  their  only  ar- 
guments ■vi^XB,  that  it  was  contrary  to  policij  and 
to  expediericyi  Not  one  word  do  they  mention 
of  the  just  claims  which  the  Nabob  had  to  the 
gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  English.  Not  one 
syllable  of  the  treaty  by  which  we  were  bound 
to  protect  him.  -Not  one  syllable, of  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  h^m  and  the  princesses 
they  were  about  to  pluhder.  Not  one  syllable 
is  hinted  of  justice  Or  merey.  All  which  they 
addressed  to  him  was  the  apprehension  that  the 
money  to  be  procured  would  not  be  worth  the 
danger  and  labor  with  which  it  must  be  attend- 
ed. There  is  nothing,  my  Lords,  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  human  turpitude;  no^bmg  in  the 
nervous  delineations  and  penetrating  brevity  of 
Tacitus;  nothing  in  the  luminous  and  luxuriant 
pages  of  Gibbon,,  or  of  any  otlier  historian,  dead 
or  living,  who,  searching  into  measures  and  char- 
acters with  the  rigor  of  truth,  presents  to  our  ab- 
horrence depravity  in  its  blackest  shapes,  which 
can  equal,  in  the  grossness  of  the  guilt,  or  in  th6 
hardness  of  heart  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
or  in  low  and  groveling  motives,  the  acts  and- 
oharaoter  of  the  prisoner.^'  It  was  he  who,  in 
the  base'desire  of  stripping  two  helpless  women, 
couM  stir  tjie  son  to  rise  up  in  vengeance  against 
them  ;  who,  when  that  son  had  certain  touches 
of  nature  in  his  breast,  certain  feeUngs"~of  an 


29  Mr.  Gibbon  was  present  when  this  compliment 
was  paid  to  hia  history,  and  considered  it  stiJ^cleDt- 
ly  important  to  be  noticed  in  bis  Memoir  of  himself. 
"Before  my  departure  from  England,"  he  says,  "I 
was  present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' trial,  in  Westminster  .Hall.<  It  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  absolve  or  condemn  the  Governor  of  India, 
but  Mri  Sheridan's  .eloquence  demanded. my  ap- 
plause; nor  could  I  bear  wi,thqut  emotion  the  per, 
Bonal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  nation." 

One  of  Sheridan's  Whig  friends,  who  was  scan- 
dalized by  this  allusion  to'  the  Tory  bistcfrian,  asked 
the  orator,  when  he  sat  dowDjliow  he  came  to  com- 
plinient  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  "luminous."  Sher- 
idan, whose  1qv6.  of  fina  never  'deserted  bim  under 
any  circumstances,  instantly  replied,  in  a  half-v/hiS- 
per,  "  I  said  voluminous." 
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awakened  conscience,  could  accuse  him  of  en- 
tertaining peevish  object,iqns  to  the  plunder  and, 
sacrifice  pf  his  mother ;  who,  havjng  finally  di- 
vested him  of  ail  thought,  all  reflection,  all  mem- 
ory, all  conscience,  all  tenderness  and  duty  as  a 
son,  all  dignity  as  a  monarch  ;  having  destroyed 
his  character  and  depopulated  his  country,  at 
length  brought  him  to  violate  the  dearest  ties 
of  nature,  in  countenancing  the  de'struction  of  his 
parents.  '  This  crime,  I  say,  has  no  parallel  or 
prototype  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  from  the 
day  of  original  sin  to  the  present  hour.-  The 
victims  of  his  oppression  were  confessedly  desti- 
tute of  all  power  to  resist  their  oppressors.  But 
their  debility,  which  from  other  bosoms  would 
have  claimed  some  compassion,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  suffering,  with  him  only 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  torture.  Even  when 
every  feeling  of  the  Nabob  was  subdued  ;  when, 
as  we  haveseen,  my  Lcirds,  nature  mad^e  .a  last, 
lingering,  feeble  stand  within  his  breast;  even 
then,  that  cold  spirit  of  malignity,  with  which 
his  doom  was  fixed,  returned  with  double  rigor 
and  sharper  acrimony  to  its  purpose,  and  com- 
pelled the  child  to  inflict  on  the  parent  that  de- 
struction of  which  he  was  himself  reserved  to 
be  the  final  victim. 

Great  as  is  this  climax,  in  which,  my  Lords, 
His iijpocritic-  I  thought  the  pinnacle  of  guilt  was 
fji'^'br  tte  attained,  there  is  yel  something  still 
jagrurei.  more  transcendently  flagitious.  -I 
particularly  allude  to  his  [Hastings']  infamous 
letter,  falsely  dated  the  15th  of  February,  1782, 
in  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  had  given' 
the  order  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Be- 
gums, and  for  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires, 
he  expresses  to  the  Nabob  the  warm  apd  lively 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  welfare;  the  sin- 
cerity and  ardor  of  his  friendship;  and  that, 
though  his  presence  was  eminently  wanted  at 
Calbutta,  he  could  not  refrain  from  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  that  in  the  mean  time-  he  had 
sent  four  regiments  to  his  aid ;  so  deliberate 
and  cool,  so  hypocritical  and  insinuating,  is  the 
villainy  of  this  man!  What  heart  is  not  exas- 
perated by  the  malignity  of  a  treachery  so  bare- 
faced and  dispassionate?  At  length,  however, 
the  Nabob  was  on  his  guard.  He  could- not  be 
deceived  by  this  mask.  The  offer  of  the  four 
regiments  developed  to  him  the  object  of  Mf. 
Hastings.  He  perceived  the  dagger  bunglingly 
concealed  in  the  hand,  which  was  treacherously 
extended  as  if  to  his  assistance.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  last  faint  ray  of  hope  expired  in  his 
bosom.  We  accordingly  find  no  further  confi- 
dence of  the  Nabob  in  t4e  prisoner.  '  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  now  swayed  hi^  iron  scjepter  without  con- 
trol. The /ffigAim  were  seized.  Evety  meas- 
ure was  carried.  The  Nabob,  mortified,  hum- 
bled, and  degraded,  sunk  into  ihsignif|cance  and 
contempt.  This  letter  was  sent  )a.t  the  very  time 
when  the  troops  surrounded  the  walls  of  Fyza- 
bad  ;  and  then  began  a  scene  of  horrors,  which, 
if  I  wished  to  inflame  your  Lordships'  feelings, 
I  should  only  have  occasion  minutely  to  describe 
— to  state  the  violence  committed  on  that  palace 


which  the  piety  of  the  kingdom  had  raised  for 
the  retreat  and  seclusion  of  the  objects  of  its 
pride  and  veneration  1  It  was  in  these  shades, 
rendered  sacred, by  superstition,  that  innocence 
reposed.  Here  venerable  age  and  helpless  in- 
fancy found  an  asylum !  If  we  look,  my  Lords, 
into  the  whole  of  this  most  wicked  transaction, 
from  the  tiMe  when  this  treachery  was  first  con- 
ceived, to  that  when,  by  a  series  of  artifices  the 
most  execrable,  it  was  brought  to  a  completion, 
the  prisoner  will  be  seen  standing  aloof,  indeed, 
but  not  inactive.  He  will  be  discoyered  review- 
ing his  agents,  rebuking  at  one  time  the  pale 
conscience  of  Middleton,  at  another  relying  on 
the  stouter  villainy  6f  Hyder  Beg  Cawn.™  With 
,  all  the  calmness  pf  veteran  delinquency,  his  eye 
will  be  seen  ranging  through  the  busy  prospect, 
piercing  the  darkness  of  subordinate  guilt,  and 
disciplining  with  congenial  adroitness  the  agents 
of  his  crimes  and  the  instruments  of  his  criielty. 
■  The  feelijlgs,  my  Lords,  of  the  several  parties 
at  the  time  will  be  most  propeHy  judg-  Effect  on  tiie 
ed  bf  by  their  respective  correspond-  sesums, 
ence.  When  the  Bow  [ybijn^er]  'iBegum,  de- 
spairing of  redress  from  the  Nabob,  addressed 
herseif/.to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  guarantee  which  he  had  signed,  ^he  was  in- 
stantly promised  that  the  amount  of  her  jaghire 
should  be  made  good,  though  he  said  he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  sovereign  decision  of  the 
Nabob  respecting  the  landsi  The  deluded  and 
unfortunate  woman  "  thanked  God  tljal^Mr.  Mid- 
dleton was  at  hand  for  her  relief."  At  this  very 
instant  he  was  directing  every  oflTort  to  her  de- 
struction ;  for  he  had  actually  written  the  orders 
which  were  to  take  the  collection  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  'agents  !  But  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, my  Lords,  when  the  Begum  was  undeceived 
— r-whei>  she  found  that  British  faith  was  no  proa 
teotion-^when  she,  foiind  that  she  should"  leavfe 
the  country,  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  nations 
not  to  grant  his  peace  to  those  Who  remained 
behind — ^there  was  still  no  charge  of-  rebellion, 
no  recrimination  made  to  sH  her  reproaches  for 
the  broken  faith  of  the  English ;  that,  when  stung 
to  madness,  she  asked-  "liow  long  would  be  Tier 
reign,"  there  was  no  mention  of  her  disaffection. 
The  stress  is  therefore  idlcj  Which  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  have  strove  to  lay  on  these  ex- 
pressions, cif  an  injured  and  enraged  woman. 
^jWhery  at  last,  irritated  beyond  bearing,  ?he,  de- 
nounced infamy  on  the  heads  of  her  oppressors, 
whp^is  there  that  will  not  say  that  she  spoke  in 
a  prophetic  spirit ;  and  that  what  .she  then  pre, 
dieted;  has ,  not,  even  to  its  last  letter,  been  ac 
complisbed  ?"     But  did  Mr.  Middleton,  even  to 

,  '"  This  was  the  Nabob's  minister,  but  a  creature 
o;^Mr.  Hastings. 

^^  In  his  speech  befoi'e  the  'House  of  Coilimons, 
Mr.  Sherjdan  thus  remarks  on 'Mr.  Hastipgs'  accu- 
sation against  the  Begums,  "thftt  they  complained 
of  the  injustice  that  was  done  them." 

"  God  of  heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  com- 
plain ?  Aftpr  the  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  plun- 
dered of  their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
extremity  of  misery,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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this  Violence,  retort  any  particle  of  accusation? 
No !  he  sent  a  jocose  reply,  stating  that  .he  had 
received  such  a  letter  under  her  seal,  but  that, 
from  its  contents,he  could  not  suspect  it  to  come 
from  her ;  and  begged,  therefore,  that  she  would 
endeavor  tp  detect  the  forgery  I  Thus  did  he 
add  to  foul  injuries  the  vile  aggrayation  of  a  bru- 
tal jest.  Like  the  tiger,  he  showed  the  savage- 
ness  of  his  nature  by'  grinning  at  his  prey,  and 
fawning  over~the  last  agonies  of  his  Unfortunate 
victim  J  ; 

The  letters,  my  Lords,  were  then  inclosed  to 
'  the  Nabob,  who,  no.  more  than  the  rest,'. 
MiiiJietonto .  made  any  atteny)t  to  justify  himself  by 
boinnoc-ent.  ;^p„tj„g  any' Criminality ,  to  the  Be- 
gums. He  only  sighed  a,  hope  that  his  conduct 
to  his  parents  had  drawn^  no  shame  upon  his 
head;  and  declared  his  intention  to  punish,  not 
any  disaffectioh  in  the  Begums,  but  some  officious 
servants  who  had  dated  to  foment  the  misunder- 
stapding  between  them  and  himself.  A  letter 
was  finally  sent  to  ^r.  Hastings,'6bout  six  days, 
before  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  from  the  Be- 
gums, declaring  their  innocence  ;  and  referring 
the  Governor  General,  in  pfoof  of  it, -to  Captain 
Gordon,  whose  life  they  had  protected,  and  whose 
safety  should  have  been  their  justification.  This 
inquiry  was  never  made.  -  It,  was,  looked  on  as 
unnecessary,  because  the  convicti6n  of  their  in- 
nocence was  too  deeply  impressed  already. 

The  counsel,  my.  Lords,  in  recommending  an 
His  parental  attention  to  the  public  in. reference;  to 
amt}iiM\  the  private  lertters,  remarkijd  particu- 
fiiiateyfn  '^rfy  that  one  of -the  latter  should  not 
tiie  Nabob.  {,e  taken  in  evidence,  because  it  was 
evidently  and  aTjstra'ctedly  private,  relating  the 
anxieties  of  Mr.  Middleton  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  son.  -This  is  .■&  singular  argument 
indeed.  The  circumstance,  however,  undoubtr 
edly  merits  strict  observation,  though  not  in  the 
view  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  counsel.  It 
goes  to  show,  that  some,  at  least,'of  the  persons 
concerned  in  these  transactions  felt  the  force  of, 
those  ties,  which- their  efforts  were  directed  to 
tear  asunder ;  that  those  who  could  ridicule  the 
respective  attachment  of  a  ufaother  and  a  son ; 
who  could  prohibit  the  reverence  of  the  son  to 
the  mother ;  who  could  deny  to  maternal  debil- 
ity the  protection  which  filial  tenderness  should 
afford,  were  yet  sensible  of  the  straining  of  those 
chords  by  which  they  are  connected.     There  is    of  the  transaction,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 


something  in  the  present  business,  ^'ith  all  that 
is  horrible  to  create  aversion,'so  vilely  loathsome, 
as  to  excite  disgust.  It  is,  my  Lords,  surely  su- 
perfluous to  dwell  on  the  sacredness  of  the,  ties 
which  those  aliens  to  feeling,  those  apostates  to 
humanity,  thus  divided. ,  In  such  an  assembly  as 
the  one  before  which  I  speak,  there  is  not  an 


ultimate^  resource  ofinipotent  wretqhednessiJamenti 
ation,  ai^d  regretl  Was.it  a  orime>  that  they  should 
crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepidation,  like  a  Bock 
qfuDreeisting  birds,  on  seeing  the  felon  kite,,  who, 
having  darted  at  one  devoted  bird  and  missed  hia 
aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on 
his  prey  with  redoubled  vigor  in  his  wing,  and  keen- 
er vengeance  in  his  eye  1"  ' 


eye  )but  must  look  reproof  to  this  conduct,  not 
a  heart  but  must  anticipate  its  pondemnation. 
Filial  piety  1  It  is  the  primal  bond  of  society. 
It  lis  that  instinctive  principle  which,  panting'  for 
its  proper  good,  soothes,  unbidden,  .each  sense 
and  sensibility  of  man.  It  now  quivers  on  every 
lip.  It  now  beams  from  every  eye.  iLis  that 
gratitude  which,  softening  under  the  sense  of  rec- 
ollected -^ood,  is  eager  to  own  tlie  -vast,  count- 
less debt  it  never,  alas !  cap  pay,  for  so  many 
long  years  of  unceasing  solicitudes,  honorable 
self-denials,  life-pfeserying  cares.  It  is  that  part 
of  our  praetJce  where  duty  drops  its  awe,  where 
reverence  refines  into  love.  It  asks  no  aid  of 
memory.  It  needs  not  the  deductions  of  reason, 
f're-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether  mor- 
al law  or  human  rule,, few  argijments  can  in- 
crease, and  none  can  diminish  it.  It  is  the  sac- 
rament of  our  nature ;  not  only-the  duty,  but  th^ 
indulgence  pf  man.  It  is  his  first  great  privilege., 
It  is  among  his  last  most  endearing  delights. 
It  causes  the  bo^o^  to  glow  with  reverberated 
love.  It  requites  the  visitations  of  nature,  mA/ 
returns  the  blessings  that  have  been  received. 
It  fires  emotion  into  vital  principle.  It  changes 
what  was  instinct  into  a  mastef  passion ;  sways 
all  the  sweetest  energies  of  man ;  ■  bangs  over 
each  vicissitude  of  all  tHat  must, pass  away ;  and 
aids  \)a.€  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks 
of  life,  to  cheer  the  langaof  s  of  deprepitude  aiid 
age ;  and  •  j  ' 

"?!xplore  the  thought,  explain  the  aching  eye!'*'" 

But,  my  Lords,  I  am  ashamed'to  consume  so 
much  of  your  Lqrdships'  time  in  attempting  to 
give  a  eold  picture  of  this  sacred  impulse,  when 
I  behold  so  many  breathing  testimonies  of  its  in- 
fluence around  me ',  when  every  countenance  in 
this  assembly  is  beaming,  and  erecting  itself  into 
the  recognition  of  this  universal  principle  ! 

The  expressions  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  tender  solicitude  for  bis  son,  have 
been  also  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  thp  amiahle- 
ness  of  his  affections.  I  confess  that  they  do  not 
tend  to  raise  his  character 'in  my  estimation.  Is 
it  not  rather  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  that  he, 
•y(rho  thus  felt  the  anxieties  of  a  parent,  and"Arho,- 
consequently,  must  .he  sensible  of  the  reciprocal 
feelings  of  a  child  j  could  be  broiight  to  tear  asun- 
der, and  violate  in  others,  all  those  dear  and  sa^ 
cred  bonds  ?     Does  it  not  enhance  the  turpitude 


idiotic  ignoraflce  or  brutal  indifference?  I  aver 
that  his  guilt  is  increased  and  magnified  by  these 
considerations.  His  criminality  would  have  been 
less  had  he  been  insensible  to  tenderness — ^less, 

'2  This  line  occurs  in  the  beautifal  passage  which 
closes  Pope's  Epjstle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. .  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, in  quoting  it,  inadvertently  changed  the  v?ord 
asking  into  aching,  and  thus  lessened  the  finely 
graphic  effect  of  the  original. 
Me,  let  the  .tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth-the  bed  of  death  i 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
'    And  keep  a  while  one  parent  from  the  sky! 
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if  he  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  true  quality  of  parental  love  and  filial  duty. 
The  jaghires  being  seized,  my  Lords,  the  Be- 
sefeure  of  gums  Were  left  without  the  smallest 
tiietreraures.  g^^gj-^  g[  ^^^^^  pecuniary  compensation 

promised  by  Mr.  Middleton,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  resumption.  And  as  tyranny  and  injiistioe, 
when  they  take  the  field,  are  always  attended  by 
their  camp  followers,  paltry  pilfering  and  petty 
insult,  so  in  this  instance,  the  goods  taken  from 
the  princesses  were  sold  at  a  mock  sale  at  an  in- 
ferior value.  Even  gold  and  jewels,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Begums,  instantly'  lost  their  value 
when  it  was  known  that  they  came  from  them. 
Their  ministers  were  imprisoned,  to  extort  the  de- 
ficiency which  this  fraud  occasioned  ;  and  every 
mean  art  was  ^employed  16  justify  a  continuance 
of  cruelty  toward  them.  Yet  this  was  small  to 
the  frauds  of  Mr.  Hastings.  After  extorting  up- 
ward of  .£600,000,  he  forbade  Mr.  Middleton 
to  come  tojl  conclmive  settlement  with  the  prin- 
cesses. He  knew  that  the  treasons  of  our  allies 
in  India  had  their  origin  solely  in  the  wants  of 
the  Company.  He  could  not,  therefore,  say  that 
the  Begums  were  entirely  innocent,  until  he  had 
consulted  the  General  Record  of  Crimes,  the 
Cash  Account  of  Calcutta  1  His  prudence  was 
fully  justilied  by  the  event ;  for  there  was  actu- 
ally found  a  balance  of  twenty-six  lacs  more 
s^ainst  the  Begums,  which  66260,000  worth  of 
treason  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before.  "Talk 
not  to  us,"  said  the  Governor  General,  "  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence,  but  as  it  suits  the  Company's 
credit !  We  will  not  try  them  by  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  nor  the  Institutes  of  Tiraiir.  We  will 
not  judge  them  either  by  British  laws,  or  their 
local  customs !  No !  we  will  try  them  by  the 
Multiplication  Table  ;  we  will  find  the  guil^  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  ;  and  we  will  condemn  them 
according  to  the  unerring  rules  of — Cockee's 
Arithmetic .'" 

My  Lords,  the  prisoner  Has  said  in  his  defense, 
.  J  t  «     tbat  the  cruelties  exercised  toward 

Justified  by  Mr.       ,        -i  li  i  .  t 

Hastingii  on  the  the  Bcgums  worc  not  01  his  order, 
p-oun  o  po  icy.  -g^^  j^  another  part  of  it  he  avows, 
"that  whatever  were  their  distresses,  and  who- 
ever was  the  agent  in  the  measure,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  reconcilable  to  justice,  honor,  and  sound 
policy."  By  the  testimony  of  Major  Scott,  it 
appears,  that  though  the  defense  of  the  prisoner 
was  riot  drawn  up  by  himself,  yet  that  this  para- 
graph he  wrote  with  his  own  proper  hand.  Mi4- 
dleton,,it  seems,  had  eonfessed  his  share  in  these 
transactions  with  some  degree  of  compunction, 
and  solicitude  as  to  the  consequences.  The  pris- 
oner observing  it,  cries  out  to  him,  "  give  me  the 
pen,  I  will  defend  the  measure  as  just  and  neces- 
sary, I  win  take  something  upon  myself.  What- 
ever part  of  the  load  you  can  not  bear,  my  unhur- 
dentd  character  shall  assume !  Your  conduct  I 
will  crown  with  .my  irresistible  approbation.  Do 
you  find  rriemory  and  I  will  find  chardcter,  and 
thus  twin  warriors  we  will  go  into  the  field,  each 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  assault,  re- 
pulse, and  contumely  shall  all  be  set  at  defiance." 
If  I  could  not  prove,  my  Lords,  that  those  acts 

E  E 


of  Mr.  Middleton  were  in  reality  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  shotild  not  trouble  your  Loi-dships  by 
combating  them;  but  as  this  part  of  his  crimin- 
ality can  be  inoontestably  ascertained,  I  appeal 
to  the  assembled  legislators  of  this  realm  to  say 
whether  these  acts  were  justifiable  on  the  score 
'  of  policy.  I  appeal  to  all  the  august  presidents 
in  the  courts  of  British  justice,  ?ind  to  all  the 
learned  ornaments  of  the  profession,  to  decide 
whether  these  acts  were  reconcilable  to  justice. 
I  appeal  to  the  reverend  assemblage  of  prelates 
feeling  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity  and 
for  the  honor  of  the  religion  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  determine  whether  these  acts  of,  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton  were  such  as  a 
Christian  ought  to  perform,  or  a  man  to  avow. 

My  Lords,  with  the  ministers  of  the  Nabob  [Ba- 
har  Ally  Cawn  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn]  crfeitioB  in- 
was  confined  in  the  same  prison  that  B'E^m°«°mi°- 
aroh  rebel  Sumshire  Cawn,  against  "'"" 
whom  so  much  criminality  has  been  charged  by 
the  cpurisel  for  the  prisoner.  We  hear,  how- 
ever, of  no  inquiry  having  b,een  made  concerning 
his  treason,  theiigh  so  many  were  held  respecting; 
the  treasures  of^hg  others.  With  all  his  g'uilt,. 
he  was  not  so  far  noticed  as  to  be  d'eprived  of  his: 
food,  to  be  complimented  with  fetters,  or  even  to. 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  scourged,  but  was 
cr«e8^  liberated  from  a  dungeon,  and  ignomin- 
iously  let  loose  pn  his,  parole ! 

^[Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the  following  order 
from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Lieutenant  Rutledge  in 
relation  to-the  Begum's  ministers,  datedi  January 
28,1782: 

"  Sir, — When  this  note  is  delivered  to  you  by 
Hoplas  Roy,  I  have  to  desire  that  you  order  the 
two  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons,  keeping  them 
from  all  food,  S^c,  agrieably  to  fny  instructions 
of  yesterday.  NaIh.  Miudiieton."] 

The'Begums'  ministers,  oii  the  contrary^  to  ex- 
tort from  ihem  the  disclosure  of  the  place  which 
concealed  the  treasures,  wore,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Holt,  after  being  fettered  and 
imprisoned,  led  out  on  a  scaffold,  and  this  array  ^ 
of  terrors  proving  unavailing,  the  "mcci-tempered 
Middleton,  as  a  dernier  resort,  menaced  them 
with  a-  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Churnargar. 
Thus,  my  Lords,  was  a  British  garrison  made 
the,  climax  of  cruelties  !  To  English  arms,  to 
English  officers,  around  whose  banners  human- 
ity has  ever  entwined  her  most  glorious  wreath, 
how  will  this  sound?  It  was  in  this  fort,  where- 
the  British  flag  was  flying,  that  these  helpless, 
prisoners  were  doomed  to  deeper  dungeons, 
heavier  chains,  and  severer  punishments.  Where 
that  flag  was  displayed  which  wa?  wont  to  cheer 
the  depressed,  and  to  dilate  the^ubdued'  heart  of 
misery,  these  venerable  but  J  unfortunate  men 
were  fated  to  encounter  every  aggravation  of 
horror  and  distress.  It,  moreover,  appears  that 
they  were  both  cruelly  flogged,  though  one  was 
above  seventy  years  of  age.  ,  Being  charged  with 
disaffection,  they  vindicated  their  innocence'-— 
"  Tell  us  where  are  the  remaining  treasures," 
was  the  reply,  "  It  is  only  treachery  to  your  im- 
mediate sovereigns,  and  you  wjll  then  be  fit  as- 
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soeiates  for  the  representatives  of  British  faith 
and  British  justice  in  India!"  Oh  Faith!  Oh 
Justice !  I  conjure  you  by  your  saored  names 
to  depart  for  a  moment  from  this  place,  though 
it  be  your  peculiar  residence;  nor-  hear  your 
names  profaned  by  such  a  sacrilegious  combina- 
tion as  that  which  I  am ,  now  compelled  to  re- 
peat— where  all,  the  fair  forms  of  nature  and.  art, 
truth  and  peace,  policy  and  honor,  shrinik'back 
aghsist  from  the  deleterious  shade — where  all  ex- 
istences, nefarious  and  vile,  have  sway — where, 
amid  t^e  black  agents  on  one  side  tad  Middle- 
ton  with  Impey  on  the  other,  the  great  figure  of 
the  piece — characteristic  in  his  place,  aloof  and 
independent- from  the  puny  profligacy  in  his  train, 
but  far  from, idle  and  inactive,  turning  a  nialig- 
nant  eye  on  all  mischief  that  awaits  him ;  the 
i^ultiplied  apparatus  of  temporizing  expediehts 
and  i(i<timidating  instruments,  now  pringing  on 
his  prey,  and  fewning  on  his  vengeaijcer^now' 
quickening  the  limping' pace  of  craft,  and  forcing 
every  stand  that  retiring,  nature  can  iiiake  to  the 
heart ;  the  attachments  and  the  decorums  of  life-; 
each  emotion  of  ten4erness^abd  honor ;  and  all  the 
distinctions  of  national  pride  f  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes  and  aggravations  beyond  the 
reach  of  thought  for  human  malignity  to  perpe- 
trate or  human  vengeance  to  punish ;  lower  than 
perdition — blacker  than  despair  /',' 

It  might,  iMy  Lords,  have  been  hoped,  for  tlie. 
The  Beeiima  honor  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  Be- , 
treS'wiib  S^"^  wej'e  theifiselves  exempted  from 
sreBt.Bvority.  a  share  in  these,  sufferings,  and  that 
they  had  been  wounded  only  through  the  sides 
of  their  ministers.  The  reverse'  of  this,  howev- 
er, is  thp  fact.  Their  palace  was  surrounded  by 
a  guard,  which  was  withdravra  by  Major  Gilpin 
to  avoid  the  growing  resentments  oLthe  people, 
and  replaced  by  Mr.  Middleton,  through  his  fears 
of  that  "  dreadful  resjionjibility"  which,  was  im- 
posed upon  him  by  Mr.  Hastings.  The  women, 
also,  of  the  Khord  Mahal,  who  were  not  involved 
in  the  Begums'  supposed  crimes! ;  who  had  raised 
no  sub-rebellion  of  their  own ;  and  who,  it  has 
been  proved,  lived  in  a  distinct  dwelling,  were 
causelessly  implicated,  nevertheless,  in  the  same 
punishment.  Their  residence  sut-rounded  with 
guards,  Jhey  were  driven  to  despair  by  famine,' 
and  when  they  poured  forth  in  sad  procession; 
tvere  beaten  with  bludgeons,  and  forced  back  by 
the  soldiery  to  the  sqene  of  madness  which  they 
had  quitted.     These  are  acts,  my  Lords,  whichj 


'^  This  apostrophe  to  Faith  and  Justice  is  finely 
conceived,  and,  if  carried  out  with  the  simplicity  and 
conciseness  which  a  man  like'Lord  Chatham  would 
have  given  it,  ;night  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
magnifipent  passages  in  our  langnage.  But  it  was 
the  besetting  sin  pf  Mr.  Shgridan  to  overdo."  He  has 
here  marred  a  poble  idea  by  overlaying  it  with,  ac- 
cessories—rby  ah  accumulation  of  oircamstancesand 
of  glaring  epithets,  which  divert  the  attention  from 
the  leading  thought,  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
stroy the  effect. 

It  might  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  student  in 
oratory,  to  write  out  this  passage  in  more  simple  and 
concise  tei-ms,  such  as  we  may  suppose  would  have 
oeen  used  by  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Brskine. 


when  told,  need  no  comment.  I  will  not  offer 
a  single  syllable  to  awaken  your  Lordships'  feel- 
ings ;  but  leave  it  to  the  facts  which  have  been 
stated  to  make  their  own  impression.** 

,  VI.  The  inquiry  which  now  only  remains,  my 
Lords,  is,  whether  Mr.  Hastiiies  is  to  „  „    . 
be  answerable  lor  the  crimes  commit-  fmpomibro 
ted  by  his  agents?     It  has  been  fully ^duM of m? 
proved  tliat  Mr.  Middleton  signed  the  '*'"''"■ 
treaty  with  the  superior   Begum  in  Pcto))er, 


^*-All  these  statements  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  investigations  ;  and  Mr.  Mill  has  added 
others  cbnnected  with  them,  which  are  necessary  to 
fill  out  thfe  pictnre."Tbe  Begums  gave  up  the  treas- 
ures; but' the  eunuchs  were  not  yet  released.  More 
money  was  absolutely  required,  and  new,  severities 
were  employed.  The  sufFerings  tcwhich  they  were 
thus  e&posed  ,drew  from  the  eunuchs  the  offer  of  an 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  the  demanded  snm, 
which  they  underjook  to  complete  within  the  period 
of  one  month,  from  their  own  credit  and  eifects.  The 
engagement  was  taken,  but  the  confinement  of  the 
eunuchs  was  not  relaxed ;  the  mother  and  ,grand- 
mother  of  the  Nabob  remained  under  guard,;  and 
the  resident  was  commanded  to  make  with  them 
no  settlement  whatsoever.  The  prisoners  entreated 
tb^ir  release,  declaring  their  inability  to  procure  any 
farther  sums  of  money  while  they  remained  in  con- 
finement. So  far  from  any  relaxation  of  their  suf- 
ferings, higher  measures  of  severity  were  e'njoined. 
After  they  had  lain  two  months  in  irons,  the  com- 
manding officer  advised  a  temporary' release  from 
fetters  on  account  of  their  health,  which  was  rapidly 
sinking ;  ,but  the  instructions  of  the  resident  com- ' 
pelled  him  to  refuse  the  smallest  mitigation  of  their 
torture.  They  were  threatened  with  being  removed 
to  Lucknow  [to  the  fortress  of  Chunargar],  where 
they  would  only  be  subjected  ,to  severer  coercion, 
unless  they  performed,  without  delay,  what  they 
averred  themselves  unable  to  perform. "  They -were 
accordingly  soon  after  removed  to  Lucknow,  and 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  them,  of  which  the  nature 
is  not  disclosed ;  of  which  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  assistant  resident  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  English  guard,  is  a  disgraceful  pi-oof. 
'Sir, — The  Nabob_having  determined  to  inflict cor- 
porcal  punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your 
guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  when  they 
come,  may  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be 
perrnitted  to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper' 
The  women  in  the  Zenana,  in  the  mean  while,  were, 
at  .various  times,  deprived  of  food;  till  they  were  on 
the  point  of  perishing  for  want;  The  rigors  went  on 
increasing  till  the  motath  of  December  [that  is,  for 
nearly  &  year],  when  the  resident,  convinced  by 
his  own  experience,  and  the  representation  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard  by  which  the  prin- 
cesses were  coerced,  that  every  thing  which  force 
could  accomplish  was  already  performed,  removed, 
of 'his  own  authority,  the  guard  from  the  palace  of 
the  Begums,' and  set  at  liberty  their  .ministers." — 
See  British  India,  iv.,  392-a8.    - 

Mr.  Hastings  is  referred  to  by  the  resident  through- 
out, as  requiring  all  these  severities.  If  any  thing 
could '  add  to  the  horror  which  they  awaken,  it  is 
the  fact  that  he  hypocritically  pretended  tO/believe' 
that  the  Nabob  'wished  them  'to  be  inflicted,  and 
taught  the  victims  of  his  crtielty  to  ascribe  their 
final  release  to  his  own  clemency.  The  resident 
was  directed  to  inform  them  that  the  Governor  Gen  ■ 
eral  was  "the  apring  from  whence  they  were  re- 
fitoi^ed  to  their  dignity  and  consequence." 
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1778.  He  also  acknowledged  signing  some  oth- 
ers of  a  different  date,  but  could  not  recollect  the 
authority  by  which  he  did  it !  These  trea^es 
were  recognized  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  appeaJs  by 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Purling,  in  the  year  1780. 
Ill  that  of  October,  1778,  the  jaghire  Was  se- 
cured, which  was  allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
women  in  the  Khord  Mahal.'  But  still  the  pris- 
oner pleads  that  he  is  not  accountable  fo»  the 
erneltie&  which  were  exercised.  His  is  -the 
plea  which  tyranny,  aided  by  its  prime  minister, 
treachery,  is  always  sure  to  set  tip.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  has  attempted  to  strengthen  this  ground 
by  endeavoring  to  claim  the  whole  infamy,  in 
those  transactions,  and  to  monopolize'  the  guilt ! 
lie  dared  even  to  aver,  that  he  had  been  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  ignominious 
part  he  had  acted.  He  dared  to  avow  this,  be- 
cause Mr.  Hastings  was  on  his  trial,  arid  he 
thought  he  never  would  be  arraigned ;  but  in  the 
face  of  this  court,  and  before  he-  left  the  bar,  he 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  it  was  for  the 
lenience,  and  not  the  severity  of  his  proceedings, 
that  he  had  been  reproved  by  the  prisoner. 

It  win  not,,  I  trust,  be  concliided,  that,  ba- 
No  exjuo^ '0°'  cause  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  marked 
.toeSiteT  every  passing  shade  of  guilt,  and  be- 
by  oame.  cause  he  has  only  given  the  bold  out- 

line of  cruelty,  he  is  therefore  to  be  acquitted. 
It  is  laid  down  by  the  law  of  England,  that  law 
which  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  that  a  person 
ordering  an  act  to  be  done  by'Iiis  agent  is  an- 
swerable for  that  act  with  all  its  tohsequenoes, 
"quod  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se."'^  Mid- 
dleton  was  appointed,  in  1777,  the  confidential 
agent,  the  second  self  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
Governor  General  ordered  the  measure.  Even 
if  he  never  saw,  nor  heard  afterward  of  its  cpn- 
sequenceS,  he  was  therefore  answerable  for  ev- 
ery pang  that  was  inflicted^  and  for  all  the  blood 
that  was  shed.  But  he  did  hear,  and  that  in- 
stantly, of  the  whole.  He  wrote  to  accuse  Mid- 
dleton  of  forbearance  and  of  neglect  I  He  com- 
manded him  to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  princesses,  .and  to  leave  no  means  untried, 
until,  to  speak  his  own  language,  ♦hioh  was 
better  suited  to  the  banditti  of  a  cavern,  "  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  secret  hoards  of  the  old^ 
ladies."  He  would  not.  allow  even  of  a  "delay 
of  two  days  to  smooth  the  compelled  approaches 
of  a  son  to  his  mother,  jon  this  occasion  !  His 
orders  were  peremptory.  After  this,  my  Lords, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of 
the  acts,  or  not  culpable  for  their  consequences  ? 
It  is  true,  he  did  not  direct  the  guards,  the  fam- 
ine, and  the  bludgeons ;  he  did  not  weigh  the 
fetters,  nor  number  the  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on 
his  victims  ;  but  yet  he  is  just  as  guilty  as  if  he 
had  borne  an  active  and  personal  share  in  each 
transaction.  It  is  as  if  he  had  commanded  that 
the  heart  should  be  torn  from  the  bosom,  and 
enjoined  that  no  blood  should  follow.     He  is  in 

'*  This  adage,  though  often  quoted  thus,  is,  prop- 
erly, "Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se."  He  who 
acts  through  another  does  the  thing  himself. 


the  same  degree  accountable  to  the  law,  to  his 
country,  to  his  conscience,  and  to  his  Got) ! 

The  prisoner  has  endeavored  also  to  get  rid 
of  a  part  of  his  guilt,  by  observing  „i,  „eaeuree 
that  he  was  but  one  of  the  supreme  Z'^"S^^a, 
council,  and  that  all  the  rest  had-Sanc-  ^^^J"^  ^"■ 
tioned  those  transactions  with  their  ap- 
probation. Even  if  it  wer^  true  that  others  did 
participate  in  the  guilt,  it  can  not  tend  to  diminish 
his  criminality.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  council 
erred  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  a  reprehensible 
credulity  given  tb  the  declarations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  They  .knew  not  a  word  of  those 
transactions  until  they  were  finally  concluded. 
It  was  not  until  the  January  following  that  they 
saw  the  mass  of  falseho6d  which  had  been  pub- 
lished i3(nder  the  title' of"  Mr.  Hastings'  Narra- 
tive." They  were,  then,  unaccountably  duped 
to  permit  a  letter  to  pass,  dated  the  29th  of  No- 
vember;  intended  to  seduce  the  Directors  into  a, 
belief  that  they  had  received  intelligence  at  that 
time,  which  was  not  the  fact.  Th^se  oI)serva- 
tions,  my  Lords,  are  not  meant  to  cast  any  oblo- 
quy on  the  council ;  they  undou()tedly  were  de- 
ceived J  and  the  deceit.praoticed  on  them  is  a  de- 
cided proof  of  his  consciousness  of  iguilt.  When 
tired  of  corporeal  infliction,  Mr.  Hastings  was 
gratified  by  insulting  the'  understanding.  The 
coolness  and  reflection' with  which  this  act  was 
managed  and  concerted  raises  its  enormity  and 
blackens  its  turpitude.  It  proves  the  prisoner 
fo  be  that  monster  in  nature,  a  deliberate  and 
reasoning  tyrant !  Other  tyrants  of  whoju  we 
read,  such  as  a  Nero,  or  a  Caligula,  viexe  urged 
to  their  crimes'  by  the  itipetuosity  of  passion. 
High  rank  disqualified  them  from  advice,  and 
perhaps  equally  presented  tefleotion.  But  in 
the,  prisoner  we  have  a  man  born  in  a  state  of 
mediocrity ;  bred  to  rnercantile  life  ;  used  to  sys- 
tem ;  and  accustomed  to  regularity ';  who  was 
accountable'  to  his  masters,  and  theirefore  was 
compelled  to  think  and  to  deliberate  on  every 
part  of  his  conduct.  It  is  this  cool  deliberation, 
I  say,  which  renders  his  crimes  more  hojfrible, 
and  his  character  more  atrociousi 

Whe%  my  Lords,  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
ceived the  advices  which  Mr.  Hastings  The  inouby  , 
thought  proper  to  transmit,  though  un-  JeraSf  bj'" 
furnished  with  any  other  materials  to  Mp.HaBtingi. 
forfn  their  judgment,  they  expressed  very  strong- 
ly their  doubts,  arid  properly  ordered  an  inquiry, 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  jiUeged  disaffection 
of  the  Begums,  declaring  it,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  a  debt  which  was  due  to  the  honor  and 
justice  of  the  British  nation.  '  This  inquiry,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  absoliitely  neces- 
sary to  elude.  He  stated  to  the  council,  jn  an- 
swer, "that  it  would  revive  those  animosities 
that  subsisted  between  the  Begums  and  the  Na- 
bob [Asoph  Dowlah],  which  had  then  subsided. 
If  the  former  were  inclined  to  appeal  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  they  were  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  feeling,  and'  should  be  left  to  make  their 
own  complaint."  All  this,  however,  my  Lords, 
is  nothing  to  the  magnificent  paragraph  which 
concludes  this  ooramnnioation.    "  Besides,"  sayjs 
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he,  "I  tope  it  wiU  not  l?e  a  departure  from  offi- 
His  remark,  oial  language  to  sayj  that  the  Majesty 
liSS'ot  "/  •'»?-"'"  °"Slit  not  t°  be  approached 
Jutuce.  without  solicitation.  She  ought  not  to 
descend  to  inflame  or  provoke,  but  to  withhold 
her  judgment  until  she  is  called  on  to  determ- 
ine." What  is  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  who,  though  a  man  of 
sense  and  honor,  is  rather  Orltental  in  his  imagin- 
ation, and  not  learned  in  the  ?nblime  and  beau- 
tiful from  the  immortal  leader  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, was  caught  by  this  bold,  bombc^tic  quibble, 
and  joined  in  the  same  words,  "  that  the  majesty 
of  justice,  plight  not  to  be  approached  without 
solicitation."  But,  my  Lords,  do  yon,  the  judg- 
es of  this  land,  and  the  expounder?  of  its  rightful 
laws,  do  you  approve' of  this  mocKery,  and  call 
it  the  character  of  justice,  which  takes  the  form, 
of  right  to  excite  wrong  ?  No,  my  Lords,  jus- 
tice is  not  this  halt  and  miserable  object ;  it  is 
not  the  ineffective,  bawble  of  an  Indian  pagod ;  it 
is  not  the  portentous  phantom  of  despair ;  it  is 
,  not  like  any  fabled  monster,  formed  in  thceclipse 
of  reason,  and  found  in  some  unhallowed  grove 
of  superstitions  darkness  and  political  dismay  ! 
No,  my  Lords.  In  the  happy  reverse  of  all 
this,  I  turn  from  the  disgusting  caricaiture  to  the 
real  image !  Justice  I  have  now  before  me  au- 
gust and  pure!     The  abstract  idea  of  all  that 
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would  be  perfept  in  the  spirits  and  the  aspirings 
of  men! — where  the  mind  rises;  where  the 
heart  expands ;  where  the  countenance  is  ever 
placid  and  benign ;  where  her  favorite  attitude 
is  to  stoop  tQ  the  unfortunate ;  td  hear  their  cry 
and  tp  help  them ;  to  rescue  and  relieve,  to  suc- 
cor and  save  ;  majestic,  from  its  mercy ;  vener- 
able, frbm  its  utility ;  uplifted,  without  pride ; 
firm,  without  obduracy ;  bene^oent  in  each  pref- 
erence i  lovely,  though  in  her  frown  I 

On.  that  Justice  I  rely :  deliberate  and  sure, 
abstracted  from  all  party  purpose  and 
political  speculation ;  not  on  words,  but 
on  facts.  You,  my  .Lords,  who  hear  me,  I  con- 
jure,  by  those  rights  which  it  is  your  best  priv- 
ilege to  preserve ;  by  that  fame  which  it  is  your 
best  pleasure  to  inherit;  by  all  those  feelings 
which  refer  to  the  first  term  i^  the  serijes  of  ex- 
istence, the  original  compact  of  our  nature,  our 
controlling  rank  in  the  creation.  This  is,  the  call 
on  all  to  administer  to  truth  and  ,equity,  as  they 
would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves, 
with  the  most  exalted  bliss  possible  or  conceiv- 
able for  our  nature ;  the  self-approving  con- 
sciousness  of  virtue,  when  the  condemnation  we 
look  for  will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies 
accomplished  for  mankind  since  the  creation  of 
the  world !     My  Lords,  I  have  done. 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  born  on  the  24th'of  January,  1749,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  Fox  (the  first  Lord  Holland),  a:nd  Lady  Georgiana  Lennox,  daugh- 
ter of  the  second  Djike  of  Richmond.  The  father,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  was 
the  great  antagonist  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  was  a  man  of  amiahle, feelings,  hut 
dissolute  habits ;  poor  (as  the  natural  consequence)  4uring  most  of  his  life,  an|i  gov- 
erned in  his  politics  by  the  master  principle  of  the  Walpole  school — love  of  power 
for  the  sake  of  money.  In  1757,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  This  office,  as  then  managed^  fiiTorded  almost  boundless  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring wealth ;  and  so  skillfully  did  he  use  his  advantage^,  that  within  eight  years 
he  amassed  a  fortune  of  severaljiundred  thousand  pounds.  A  part  of  this^  money  he 
spent  in  erecting  a  magnificent  house.fln  his  estate  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
"  Upon  a  bleak  promontory,"  fiays  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  projecting  into  the  Grer- 
man  Qcean,  he  constructed  a  splendid  villa  worthy  of  LucuUus,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  colonnade  in  front  of  the  building,  jsuch  as  Ictinus  might  have  raised  by  order  of 
Pericles."  Here  Charles  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  years,  and  the  estate  fell  to  him, 
as  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  after  his  father's  death.  , 

Lord  Holland's  oldest  son,  Stephen,  being  affected  with  a  nervous  disease  which 
impaired  his  faculties,  Charles,  who  gave  early  proofs  of  extraordinary  talent,  became 
the  chief  object  of  pride  and  hope  to  the  family.  His  father  resolved  to  train  him 
up  for  public  life,  and  to  make  him  what  he  himself  had  always  endeavored  to  be,  a 
leader  in  fashionable  dissipation,  and  yet  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  He  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  intended  to  make  that 
gifted  but  profligate  adventurer  the  model  of  his  favorite  child.  He  began  by  treat- 
ing him  with  extreme  indulgence.  His  first  maxim  was,  "  Let  nothing  be  done- to 
break  his  spirit,"  and  with  this  view  he  permitted  no  one  either  to  contradict  or  to 
punish  the  bc^y.  On  'the  contrary,  he  encouraged  him  in  the  wildest  whims  and  ca- 
prices. "Wlien  about  five  years  old,  Charles  was  standing  one  day  by  his  father  as 
he  wound  up  his  watch,  and  said,  ''  I  have  a  great  mind  to  break  that  watch.*'  "  No, 
Charles,  that  Would  be  foolish."  ,  "  But  indeed  I  must  do  it — I  must."  "  Nay,"  re- 
plied the  father,  "if  you  have  so  violent  an  incUnation,  I  won't  balk Jt,"  giving  the 
watch  to  the  boy,  who  instantly  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  Amid  all  this  indulgence, 
however,  his  studies  were  not  neglected  ;  he  showed  surprising  quickness  in  perform- 
ing his  tasks,  and  the  same  ready  and  retentive  memory  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  after  life.  His  father  made  him,  from  childhood,  his  companion  and  equal,  encour- 
aging him  to  converse  freely  at  table,  and  to  enter  into' all  the  questions  discussed  by 
public  men  who  visited  the  family.  Charles  usually  acquitted  himself  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all,  and  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  this  early  habit  of  thinking  and  speajiing 
with,  freedom,.for  that  frankness  and  intrepidity,  amounting  often  to  rashness,  which 
distinguished  him  as  an  orator.  Lord  Holland,  in  the  mean  time,  was  steadily  aiming 
at  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wrought  upon  his  son's  pride  ;  he  inflamed  him 
with  that  love  of  superiority  which  is  usiially  the  moat  powerful  excitement  of  gen- 
ius,; he  continually  pointed  him  to  pubHo  life,  as  the  great  theater  of  his  labors  and 
triumphs.  '  ,     i         "  ,    , 

Under  such  influences,  his  progress  at  a  private  school  of  distinction,  where  he  was 
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sent  from  childhood,  was  uncommonly  rapid ;  the  severe  discipline  pursued  having 
the  effect  at  once  to  repress  his  irregularities,  and  to  turn  his  passion  for  superiority 
in  the  right  direction.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  acquaintance 
■with  the  classics,  for  virhich  he  was  distinguished  beyMid  most  meii  of  his  age.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  h.a.re  studied  Latin  or  Greek  after  he  was  sixteen  y6ars  old.  So 
thoroughly  was  he  grounded  in  the^e  languages  from  boyhood,  that  he  read  them 
throuo-hout  life  much  as  he  read  English,  and  could  ti|rn  to  the,  great  authors  of  an- 
tiquity at  ^ny  moment,  not  as'  a  mental  effort,  but  for  the  recreation  and  dehght  he 
found  in  their  pages.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  dreek  writers,  which  were  then 
less  studied  in  England  than  at  present..  He  took  up  Demosthenes  as  hie  did  the 
speeches  of  Lord  dhatham,  and  dwelt  with  the  same  zest  on  the  Greek  tra,gedians  as 
on  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  As  an  instance  of' this,  Mr.  Trotter,  who  attended  him 
at  the  close  of  life,  mentions,  that  Mr.  Fflx  onCe  entered  the  room,  just  las  he  was  be- 
ginning to  read,  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  "  You  will  soon  find  something  you  like," 
said  he  ;  "  tell  me  when  you  come  to  it."  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  not  opened  the  book  for 
many  years,  watched  the  reader's  countenance  till  he  came  to  the  description  of  Al- 
cestis, after  praying  for  lie'r  children,  as  she  mourned' so  pathetically  over  her  lot,  when 
he  broke  out  with  a  kind  of  triumph  at  the  effect  produced  by  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  the  passage.  In  the  wildest  excesses  of  his  life,  the  classics  were  still  his  com- 
panions ;  ip.  the  miiJst  of  public  business,  he  corresponded  with  Gilbert  Wakefield  on 
the  nicest  questions  of  Greek  criticism  ;  he/lisually  led  to  the  subject  in  conversation 
with  literary  men  ; "  and  we  see  in  the  Memoirs  pf  the  poet'  Campbell  what  delight 
he  expressed  at  their  first  interview,  in  finding  how  perfectly  they  agreed  on  some 
disputed  points  in  Virgil.  As  an  orator,  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  study  of  the 
Greek  writers  for  the  simplicity  of  his  taste,  his  severe  abstinence  from  every  tning 
like  mere  ornament,  the  terseness  of  his  style,  the  poiiit  and  stringency  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  the  all-pervading  cast  oiintellect  which  distinguishes  his  speeches,  even  in 
his  most  vehement  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling. 

Charles  was  next  sent  to  Eatori,  where  he  joined  associates  who  were  less  advanced 
than  himself  in  classical  literature.  This  made  him  a  leader  in  their  studies  and 
amusements.  .  In  every  thing  that  called  for  eloquence,  especially,  whether  in  public 
meetings  or  private  debate,  or  the  contentions  of  the  play-ground,  he  held  an  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence.  On  such  Occasions,  he  always  manifested  those  kind  and  gen- 
erous feelings  for  which  he  was  distinguished  throughout  life ;  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  weaker  party,  and  exerting  all  his  pWers  of  oratory  in  behalf  of  those  who 
were  injured  cir  jieglected  through  prejudic^e  or  partiality  for  others.  Never  content 
with  mediocrity,  he  endeavored  to  surpass  Tlis  companions  in  every  thing  he  under- 
took ;  and  his  habits  of  self-indulgence  unfortunately  taking  a  new  direction,  he  now 
became  a'ieader  in  all  thp  dissipation  of  the^school.  To  complete  the  mischief,  his 
father  took  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  a  trip  to  the  Spa  in  Germany,  at  that  time 
the  great  center  of  gambling  for  Europe ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  there 
initiated  him  in  all  the  inysteri'es  ofthe  gaming-table !  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
Charles  returned  to  Eaton  with  that  fatal  passion  which  so  nearly  proved  his  ruin 
for  life,  and  immediately'  introduced  gambling  among  his  companions  to  an  extent 
never  before  heard  of  in  a  piiblic  school.  TJiider  his  influence,  one  of  the  boys,  it  is 
said,  contracted  debts  of  honor  to  the  amount  often  thousand  pounds,  which  he  felt 
bound  to  pay  when  he  arrived  at  manhood ! 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Charles  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  ' 
years,  still  maintaining  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar.     Notwithstanding  his  love  of 
pleasure,  M  must  have  devoted  most  of  his  time  at  the  university  to  severe  study ; 
for  his  tutor.  Dr.  Newcombe,  remarks,  in  a- letter  which  Mr.  Fox  was  fond  of  showing 
in  after  life,  "  Application  like  yours  requires  some  intermission,  and  you  are  the  only 
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person  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  connection,  to  whom  I  could  say  this."  His 
studies  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  classics  and  history  ;  he  paid  hut  little 
attention  to  the  mathematics,  a  neglect  which  he  afterward  lamented  as  injuriojis 
to  his  merital  training  j  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  he  never  felt  the  slightest  inter- 
est, at  this  or  any  suhsequent  period,  in  those  abstract  inquiries  which  are  deMgned 
to  settle  the  foundations  of. moral  and  pohtical  science.  Charles  Butler^  having  once 
mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  never  read  ^mith's  Wealth  of  Natitins,  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  nor  have  I  either.  There*is  sopiething  in  all,  these  suh- 
\  jects  which  passes  my  comprehension ;  sorriethiiig  so  wide  that  I  could  never  em- 
brace them  myself,  nor  find  any  one  that  did.!'  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  his  character  as  a  statesman.  His  tastes  were  too  exclusively  literary.  "With 
those  habits  of  self-indulgence  so  unhappily  created  in  childhood,  he,  rarely  did  any 
thing  but  what  he  liked — he  read  poetry,,  eloquenceihistory,  ap.d'  elegant  liter^Ure, 
because  he  loved  them,  and  he  read  but  little  else.  ■  He  had  never  learned  to  grapple 
with  djificulties,  except  in  connection  with  a  subject  which  deeply  interested  his 
feelings.  To  secure  some  favorite  object,  he  would  now  and  then  submit  to  severe 
drudgery,  but  he  soori  reverted  to'-  his-old  habits  ;  and,  with^powexs  which,  if  rightly 
disciplined,  would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  more  easily  than  almost  any  man  of 
his  age  into  the  abstrusest  inquiries,  he  never  mastered  the  principles  of  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  he  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  scientific  statesman.  He  could 
discuss  the  Greek  meters  .with  Person  ;  and  when  a  friend  once  insisted  that  a  cer- 
tain line  in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  genuine  because,  it  contained  measures  not  used 
by  Homer,  he  was  able,  from  his  early  recollections  of  the  poet,  instantly  to  adduce 
nearly  twenty  examples  of  the  sarne  construction-.  But  he  had  no  such -acquaintance 
with  the  foundations  of  jurisprudence  or  the  laws  of  trade  ;  and  at  a"  period  when 
the  labors  of  Adam  Smith  were  giving  a  new  science  to  the  world,  and  establishing 
the  principles  of  political  economy,'thb  true  source  of  the  wealth  of  naticns,  he  was 
obliged  to  say,  "  it  is  a  subject  which  passes  my  cbmpreheiision."  His  deficiency  in 
this  respect  was  indeed  less  seen,  because,  being  in  opposition  nearly  all  his  life,  he 
was  rarely  called  to  propose  measures  of*  finance  ;  his  chief  business  was  to  break 
down,  and  not  to  build  up  ;  yet  he  always,  felt  the  want  of  an  early  training  in  sci- 
entific investigation,  correspondent  to  that  he  received  in  classical  literature. 

Mr,  Fox  left  the  University  at  the  age  of  seventeen^  and  entered  at  ono&  upon 
manhood.  The  light  restraints  imposed  during  his  education  being  now  removed,  he 
became  sole  master  of  his  own  actions  ;  and  the  prodigal  liberality  of  his  father  sup- 
plied him-  with  unbounded  means  of  indulgence.  For  two  years  he  traveled  on  the 
Continent,  making  great  proficiency  in  Italian  and  French  literature^  and  plunging, 
at  the  same  time,  into  all  the  extravaganqe  and  vice  of  the  most  corrupt  ca,pitals  of 
Europe.  His  father  had  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  intentions,  in  making  him  a 
'leader  in  fashionable  dissipation ;'  and  he  now  began  to  fear  that  he  had  thus  de- 
feated his  main  design,  that  of  training  him  up  to  be  an  'orator, and  a  statesman.' 
He  recalled  him  from  the  Continent,  and  was  compelled,  in  doing  so  (as  afterward 
appeared,  from  hisbanker's  accotints),  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  debt, 
contracted  in  two  years  !  To  wean  him  from  habits-  which  he  had  himself  engen- 
dered, Lord  Holland  now  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  having  his  son 
returned  as  a  member  of^  Parliament  from  Midhurst,  a  borough  under  his  control,  in 
May,  1768,  being  a  year  and  eight  .tnonths  before  he  wks  eligible  by  law ! 

Under  this  return,  Mr.  Fox  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
in  I^ovember,  1768.  His  deficiency  in  age  was  perhaps  unlijnown  ;  at  all  events,  no 
one  came  forward  to  dispute  his  right.  By  education  he  was  a  Tory  ;,  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  wheli  at  Paris  by  some  hvely  French  verses  reflecting  severely  on 
Lord  Chatham ;  and  in  all  his  feehngs,  habits,  and  associations,-  he,  was  opposed  to 
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the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  He  now  came  out  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  with  whom  his  father  was  closely  allied  in  politics,  just  after  Junius's  first 
attack  on  the  administration  of  his  Grace  ;  and  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  April 
15th,  1769,  in  support  of  that  flagrant  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  seating 
of  Colonel  Luttrell,  as  a  member  of  the  House,  in  the  place  of  John  Wilkes.  Horace 
Walpole  speaks  of  him  as  distinguished  for  his  "insolence"  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  "  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  parts."  When  Lord  North  came-in  as  minister, 
in  February,  1770,  Mr.  Fox,  through  the  infl.uence  of  his  father,  was  appointed  a 
junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  three  years  after,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury! 
His  time  was  now  divided  between  poUties  and  gambling,  and  he  was  equaUy  devoted 
to  both.  In  the  House,  he  showed  great,  though  irregular  power  as  an  orator,  and 
at  the  gaming-table  he  often  lost  froni  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  single  sitting. 
Though  he  differed  from  Lord  North  on  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  and  Toleration  Act, 
he  sustained  his  Lprdship  in  all  his  political  measures,  and  even,  went  at  times  be- 
yond him— declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  "paid  no  jegard  vifhatever  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  ;"  urging  the  imprisonment  of  Alderman  Oliver  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  for  the  steps  they  took  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press';  and  inveighing 
against  Setgeant  Glynn's  motion  respecting  the  rights  ofjuri,es  in  cases  of  libel,  the 
very  rights  which  he  himself  afterward  secured  to  them  by  an  act  of  Parliament ! 
To  these  views,  derived  from  his  farther,  and  confirmed  by  all  his  present  associates, 
he  might  very  possibly- have  adhered  through  life,  except  for  a  breach  which  now  took 
place  between  him  and  Lord  North  :  so  mueh  do  political-principles  depend  on  party 
connections  and  private  interest.  "But  his  Lordship  found  Mr.  Fox  too  warm  and  in- 
dependent iif.  his  zeal ;  he  sometimes  hroke  the  ranks  and  took  his  place  as  a  leader ; 
and  in  one  instance,  w^hen  Woodfall  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Hojise  for  making 
too,  free  a  use  of  his  press,  Mr.^ox  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  motion  made  by  his. 
Lordship,,  and  actually  carfied  it  against  him,  under  which  Woodifall  wp,s  committed 
to  Newgate^^a  measure  never  contemplated  by  the  ministry,  and  only  calculated  to 
injure  them'by  its  harshnfess.  Such  a  violation  of  party  discipline  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and.  it  was  decided  at  once  to  dismiss  him.  A  day  or  two  after  (February 
17thi  1774),  as  he  wa^  seated  on  the  Treasury  bench  conversing  with  Lord  North, 
the  following  note  was  handed  him  by  the  messenger  of  tlie  House  : 

"  Sir, — His'Majesty  has  thongbt  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be  mkcle 
out,  in  jehich  I  do  not  perceive  your  Tiame.  (Signed)  North." 

■ 

The  cool  contempt  of  this  epistle  shows  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
ministry,  wh6  plainly  regarded  him , as  a  reckless  gambler,  whose  friendship  or  hatred, 
notwithsta,nding  all  his  talents,  ciuld  never  be  of  the  least  importance -to,  any  party. 
There  was  too  much  reason  for^  this  opinion:  His  father,,  after,  expending  an  enor-  . 
mous  sum  in  paying  his  (Jebts  (one  statement  makes  it  £140,000  in  the  year  1773 
alone),;  died  about  this  time,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune,  including  his  splendid  es- 
tate iiithe  isle  of  Thanet^  but  the  whole  was  almost  immediately  gone,  sacrificed  to 
the  ingperious  passion  whioji  had  tAken  such  entire  possession  of  his  soul.  Paris  and 
London  were  equally  witnesses  to  its  power.  The  celebrated  Madame  Duffand,  in  a 
letter  written  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  speaks  of  him  and  his  companioii.  Colonel 
Fitzpatriok,  as, objects  of  curious  speculation  ;  but  adds,  in  another  letter — "  Je  ne  sg,u- 
rais  m'interesser  a  eux  :  ce  sont  des  tetes  absolument  d^rangees  et  sans  esperance  de 
retour."'  The  whole  world,  in  fact,  reg;arded  him  in  very  much  the  same  way,  as 
Lord  North. 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  hut  a  blow  like  this,  showing  him  the  Contempt  into 

'  I  could  not  interest  myself  in  them :  tH^y  are  absolutely  deranged  in  their  minds,  and  there  is 
no  hope,  of  their  re,covery.    .  ^ 
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which  he  had  sunk,  rousing  all  his  pride,  and  driving  him  into  the  arms  of  new  as- 
sociates, whose  talents  commanded  his  respect,  and  whose  instructions  molded  his 
political  principles,  could  ever  have  saved  Mr.  Fox  from  the  ruin  in  which  he  was 
involved.  As  it  was,  years  passed  away  before  he  gained  a  complete  masteVy  over 
this  terrible  infatuation  ;  and  it  may  here  be  stated,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  his 
friends,  at  a  much  later  period  (1793),  finding  him  involved,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  mostpainfiil  embarrassments  from  this  cause,  united  in  a  subscription,  with  which 
they  purchased  him  an  annuity  of  £3000  a  year,  which  could  not  be  alienated,  and 
after  this  testimony  of  their  regard  he  wholly  abstained  frpm  gambling.  ^ 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Fox  now  stood  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  new  and  more  correct  political  principles.  Hitherto  he  had  none  that  could, be 
called  his  own  ;  he  had  never,  probably,  reflected  an  hour  on  the  subject ;  he  had  sim- 
ply carried  out  those  high  aristocratic  feelings  with  which  he  was  taught  from  child- 
hood to  look  down  upon 'the  body  of  the  people.  But  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Lord 
North  nowjtnade  America  the  great  object  of  political  interest.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  its  attendant  measures  were  brought  forward,  designed  to 
starve  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  the  adjoining  province,  into  sub- 
mission ;  the  charter  of  that  province  was,  violently  set  aside  ;  a  British' governor  was 
empowered  to  send  persons  three  thousaild  miles  across  the,  Atlantic,  to  be  tried  in 
England  for  supposed  offenses  in  America  ;  and  British  troops  were  to  be  employed  in 
carrying  out  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage.  Mr.  Fox  was  ilaturally  one  of  the 
most  humane  of  men  ;  "  He  possessed,"  says  Lord  Erskine,  "  above  all  persons  I  ever 
knew,  the  most  gentle  and  yet  the  most  ardent  spirit ;  he  was  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  kind  of  private  ^wrong  or  sufiering  ;  he  had  an  indignant  abhorrence  of  every 
species  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  injustice."  With  these  feelings,  quickened  by  the 
resentment  which  he  naturally  entertained  against  Lord  North,' it  could  not  require 
much  argument  from  Burke,  Dunning,  Barr6,  and  the  other  leaders  df  the  Opposition, 
into  whose  society  he  was  now  thrown,  to  make  Mr.  Fox  enter  with  his  whole  soul 
into  all  their  views  of  these  violent,  oppressive  acts.  He  came  out  at  once  to  resist 
them,  and  was  the  first  man  in,  the  House  who  took  the  ground  of  denying  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  'He  affirmed  that  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  Just  as  the  House  of  Commons  stands  to,  the  House  of  Lords,  so  standi  America 
with  Great  Britjiin  ;"  neither  party  having  authority  to  overrule  or  compel  the  other. 
He  declared,  "  There  is  not  an  American  but  must  reject  and  resist  the  principle  and 
ri^ght."  He  accused  Lord  North  of  the  most  flagrant  treachery  to  his  adherents  in  New 
England.  "  You  boast,"  said  he,  "  of  having  friends  there  ;  but,  rather  than  not  make 
the'ruin  of  that  devoted  country  complete,  even  your  friends  are  to  he  involved  in 
one  common  famine .'"  His  Lordship  soon  found  that  he  had  raised  up  a  most  for- 
midable antagonist  where  he  had  least  expected.  Mr.  Fox  now  entered  into  deba,te, 
not  occasionally,  as  before,  when  the  whim  struck  him,  but  earnestly  and  systemat- 
ically; on  almost  every  question  that  came  up  ;  and  his  profl<!iency  may  be  learned 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  and  a  supporter 
of  the  ministry),  in  which,  speaking  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  America  (Febru- 
ary, 1775),  he  sa.ys  :  "  The  principal  men' both  days  were  Fox  and  Wedderbume,  on 
opposite  sides  :  the  latter  displayed,  his  usual  talents ;  the  former,  taking  the  vast 
coiapass  of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate  which  neither 
his  friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded." — Misc.  Works,  ii.,  21. 

Mr.  Fox's  sentiments  respecting  the  treatment  of  America,  though  springing,  per- 
haps, at  first  from  humane  feelings  alpne,  or  opposition  to  Lord  Nojrth,  involved,  as 
their  necessary  result,  an  entire  change  of  his  political  principles.  He 'was  now 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  at  public  measures,  not  on  the  side  of  privilege  or 
prerogative,  but  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.     From  that  moment,  all 
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the  sympathies  of  his  nature  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  went  on  identifying  him- 
self mjore  and  more,  to  the  end  of  life,  with  the  pojnilar  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  cause  of  free  principles  throughout  the  world.  It /tvas  the  test  to  which  he  brought 
every  measure :  it  was  his  object,  anfiid  all  the  conflicts  of  party  and  personal  inter- 
est, in  his  own  expressive  language,  "  to  widen  the  basis  of  freedom — ^to  infuse  and 
circulate  the  spirit  of  liberty."  As  an  orator,  especially,  he  drew  from  this  source 
the  most  inspiring  strains  of  his  eloquence.  No  English  speake]^,  not  even  Lord  Chat- 
ham himself,  d.welt  so  often  on  this  theme  ;  no  one  had  his  generous-sensibilities  more 
cbmpletely  roused  ;  no  one  felt  more  strongly  the  need,  of  a  growing  infusibh  of  this 
spirit  ip-to  the  English  government,  as  the  great  means  of,  its  strength  and  renova- 
tion. He  urges  this  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  his  speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
"  because  it  gives  a  power  of  which  nothing  else  in  government  is  capable  ;  because 
it  incorporates  eyery  man  with  the  state,  and  arouses  evefy  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
soul  as  well. as  the  body  of  man;  becauserit  makes  every  individual  feel  that  he  is 
fighting  for  himself  and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his  own  cause, -his  own  safety, 
his  owii  concern,  his  own  dignity  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  in  that 
identical  soil,  which  he  has  to  maintain.  In  this  principle  we  find  the  key  to  all  the 
wonders  which  were  achieved  at  Thermopylae :  the  principle  of  liberty,  alone  could 
create  those  sublime  and, irresistible  emotions ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  from  the 
strikmg  illustration"  that  our  times  have  given,  that  the  principle  is  eternal,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man."  ^. 

It  was  happy  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  coming  out  so  Strongly  against  Lord  North  atrthe 
early  age  of  twenty-iive,  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  ablest  mten 
in  the  empire  among  the  "Whigs,  on  whom  he  could  rely  with  confidence  in  forming 
his  opinions  and  conducting  his  political  inquiries.  To  Mr.  Burlje  he  could  resort, 
in  common  with  all  th:6  associates  of  that  wonderful  man,  for  eyery  kind  of  krwwl- 
edge  on  almost  every  subject ;  and  he  declaredyat  the  time  of  their  separation  from 
each  other  in  1791,  that  "  if  he  were  to  put  ay.  the  political  information  which  he 
had  learned  from  books,  sdl  h.e  had  gained  froin  science;  and  a,ll  vs/hich  any  knowledge 
of  the  worlcj  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement 
which  he  had  derived  from  his, right  honorable  friend's  instruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  vi^hich  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence." Mr.  Ipunning  j(afterward  Lord  Ashburton)^  was .  another  leader  among  the 
Whigs,,  who,  though  less  generally  knovvn  as  an  orator- from  the  imperfection  of  his 
voice  and  manner,  was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents  in  the  House  of  those  arbitrary 
acts  into  which.  George  III.  drove  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  great  influence  with  Mr.  Fox  at  this  time  (though 
they  were  separated  at  a  later  period)  in  weaning  him  from  his  early  predilections 
for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  inspiring  him  with  those  sentiments  which  the  Whigs 
expressed  in  their  celebra.ted  ..resolution  (drawn  up  by  Mr,  Dunning  himself),  that 
"  the  influence  pf  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished."'    '  '  •  , 

'  The  .reader  will  be  interested  in  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  ,of  Lord  Aeh- 
bjlrton  as  an  orator,  from  the  pen  of  Sit  William  Jones ;  "  His  language-  was  always  pure,  always 
elegant,  and  the  beat  words  dropped, easily  from  his  lips  into  the  best  places  with  a  fluency  at  all 
times  astonishing,  and,  when  he^had  perfect  health,  really  melodious.  That  faculty,  however,  in 
which  no  mortal  ever  surpassed  him,  and  which  all  found  irresistible,  was  his  wit.  This  relieved 
the  weary,  calmed  the  resentful,  and  animated  the  drowsy ;  this  drew  smiles  even  frpm  such  as 
were  the  objects  of  it,  and  scattered  flowers  over  a  desert,  and,  like  sunbeams  sparkling  on  a  lake, 
gave  spirit  and  vivacity  to  the  dullest  and  least  interesting  cause.  Not  that  his  accomplishments 
as  an  advocate  consisted  principallj^  of  solubility  of  speech  or  liveliness  of  raillery.  He  was  en- 
dued with  an  intellect  sedate  yet  penetrating,  clear  yet  profound,  subtle  yet  strong.  ,  His  fcnowl- 
Ledge,  too,  was  equal  to  his  imagination,  and  his  memory  to  his  knowledge." —  WotJcs,  vol.  iv,  p.  5,7^. 
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The  ambition  of  Mr.  Fox  was  now  directed  to  a  single  object,  that  of  making 
himself  a  powerful  debater.     A  debater,  in  the  .distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  is  de- 
scribed by  a  lively  writer,  as  "  one  who  goes  out  in  all  weathers" — one  who,  instead 
of  carrying  with  him  to  the  House  a  set  speech  drawn  up  beforehand,  has  that 
knowledge  of  general  principles,  that  acquaintance  with  each  subject  as  it  comes  up, 
that  ready  uSe  oi"  all  his  faculties,  which  enables  him  to  meet  every  question  where 
he  finds  it,  to  grapple  with  his  antagonist  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  to  avail  him- 
self_of  every  advantage  which  springs  from  a  perfect  command  of  all  his  powers  and 
resources.     These  qualities  are  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  British  House  of  .Com- 
mons, because  the  most  important  questions  are  generally  decided  at  a  single^ sitting ; 
ind  there  is  no  room  for  that  pernicious  custom  so  prevalent'  in  the  American  Con-' 
gress,  of  making  interminable  speeches  to  constituents  undpr  a  sejnfiblance  of  address- 
ing the  House.     In  addition  to  great  native  quickness  an,d  force  of  mind,  long-con- 
tinued practice  is  requisite  td  make  a  successful  debater.    Mr.  Fox  once  remarked  to  a 
friend,  that  he  had  literally  gained  his  skill  "  at  the  expense  of  the  House,"  for  he  had 
sometimes  tasked  himself,  during  an  entire  session,  to-  speak  on  every  question  that 
came  up,  whether  h6  was  interested  in  it  or  not,  as  a  means  of  exercising  and  train- 
ing his  faculties?     He  now  found  it  necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  and  the  political  relations  of  the  country  ;  and  thoughihe 
continued  for  some  years  to  be  a  votary  of  pleasure,  he  had  such  wonderful  activity 
of  mind  and  force  of  memory,  that  he  soon  gained  an  amount  of  inforipation  on  these 
topics  such  as  few  men  in  the  House  possessed,  and  was  able  to  master  every  subject 
in  debate  with  surprising  facility  and  completeness.     In  all  this  he  thought  of  but 
one  thing-^not  language,  not  imagery,  not  even  the  best  disposition, and  sequence  of 
his  ideas,  but  argument :  how  to  put  down  his  antagonist,  how  to  make  out  his  own 
case.     His  love  of  argument  was,  perhaps,  the  liiost  striking  trait  in  his  character. 
Even  in  conversation  (as  noticed  by  a  distinguished  foreigner  who  was  much  in  his 
society),  he  was  not  satisfied,  like  most  men,  to  throw  out  a  remark,  and  leave  it  to 
make  its  own  way,  he  must  "prove  it,  and  subject  the  remarks  of  others  to  the  same 
test ;  so  that  discyussion  formed  the  staple  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  entered  to  a  great 
extent  in:to  all  his  intercourse  with  Others.     With  such  habits  and  feelings,  he  rose, 
says  Mr.  Burke,  "  by  slow  degrees  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater 
the  world  ever  saw."     There  was  certainlynothing  of  envy  or  disparagement  (though 
chatged  upon  him  with  great  bitterness  by  Dr.  Parr)  in  Mr.  Burke's  selecting  the 
term  "  debater"  to  express  the  distinctive  character  of  Mr.  Fox.   '  The  character  is, 
one  which  gives  far,more  weight  and  authority  to  a  speaker  in  Parliapnent,  than  the 
mosj  fervid  oratory  when  unattended  by  the  qualities  mentioned. aboVe.     It  was  not 
denied  by  Mr.  Burke,  but  rather  intimated  by  his  use  of  the  word  "  brilliant,"  that 
'  Mr.  Fox  did  superinduce  upon  those  qualities  an  ardor  and  an  eloquence  by  which 
(as  every  one  knows)  he  gave  them  their  highest  efiect.    It  is  emphatically  true,  also, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Parr's  complaint  of  the  expression,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  rise  "  by 
slow  degrees"  "to  his  eminence  as  an  orator,  an  eminence  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  that 
no  human  genius  could  ever  have  attained  it  in  any  other  way;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  whenever  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  is  mentioned,  the  first  idea  which  strikes 
every  mind  is  the  one  rhade  thus  prominent  ,by  Mr.  Burke^^we  -instantly  think  of 
him  as  "  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the  world  ever  saw."    So  much, 
indeed,  was  this  the  absorbing  characteristic  of  his  oratory,_that  nearly  aU  his  faults 
lay  in  this  direction.     He  had  made  hinlself  so  completely  an  intellectual  gladiator, 
that  too  often  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  obtain  the  victory. 

Notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life,"  to  which  Mr.  Fox  stiU  un- 
fortiinately  clung,  he  gradually  rose  as  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  until,  at  the  end  of 
Lord  North's  administration,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "Whig  party  in 
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the  House.  In  many  respects,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  station.  He 
had  a  fine,  genial  spirit,  characteristic  of  the  family,  Which  drew  his  political  friends 
around  him  with  all  the  warmth  of  a,  personal  attachment.  "  He  was  a  man,"'  said 
Mr.  Burke,  soon  after  their  separation  frojn  each  other,  "  who  was  made  to  be  loved." 
His  feelings  were  generous,  open,  fuid  manly  ;  the  gamingrtable  had  not  made  him, 
as  it  does  most, men,  callous  or  morose ;  he  was  remarkably  unassuming  in 'his  man^ 
ners,  yet  frank  and  ardent  in  urging  his  views  ; ,  he  was  above  every  thing  Hke  trick 
or  duplicity,  and  wa«  governed  by  the  impulses  of  a  humane  and  magna:ninious  dis- 
positidn.  These  things,  in  connection  with  his  tact  and  boldness,  qualified  him  pre- 
eminently to  be  the  leader  of  a  Whig  Opposition  ;  while  his  rash  turn  of  mind,  re- 
sulting from  the  errors  of  hi's.  early  training,' wouH  operate  less  to  his  inju'ry  in  such 
a  situation,  and  his  vefry  slight  Regard  for  political  consistency  would  as  yet  have  ho 
opportunity  to  be  deVeloped.  , 

'It  was  with  these  characteristics,  that,  at  the  etid  of  the  long  struggle  whicli  drove 
Lord  North  from  power,  Mr.  Fox  came  into  office  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  in  March,  1782.     This  administratio^i  was  terniinated  in  thirteen 
weeks  by  the  death  of  his  Lordship,  ap.i  Mr.  Fox  confidently  expected  to  be  made 
prime  minister.    But  he  had  now  to.  experience  the  natural  consequences  of  his  reck- 
less spirit  and  disregard  of  character.     The  King  would  not,  for  a  moment,  entertain 
the  idea  of  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who,  besides  his  notorious  dissipa- 
tion, had  beggared  himself  by  gambling,  and  was  ^till  the  slave  of  this  ruinous  pas- 
sion.    Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  .feelings.     Reflecting  men  of  the  Whig  party,  whti 
were  out  of  the  circle  of  Mr.  Fox's  immediate  iiifluence,  had  long  been  scandalized 
by  the  profligacy  of  his  life.     In  1779,  Dr.  Price,  who  went  beyond  him  in  his  devo- 
tion to  liberal  principles,  remarked  with  great  severity  on  his  conduct,  in  a  Fast  Ser- 
mon whichi  was  widely  circulated  in  print. .   "  Can  you  imagine,"  said  he,  "  that  a 
spendthrift  in  his  own  concerns  will  make  an  economist 'in  managing  the  concerns  of 
others  ?  that  a  wild  gamester  will  take  due  care  of  the  state  of  a  kingdom  ?    Treach- 
ery, vanity,  and  corruption  must  be  the  effects  of  dissipation,  voluptuousness,  and  im- 
piety.    These  sap  the"  foundations  of  virtue  ;  they  render  men  necessitous  and  sup- 
ple, ready  at  any  time  to  fly  to  a  court  in  order,  to  repair  a  shattered  fortune  and 
procure  supplies  for  prodigality."     In  addition  to  this,  Mt.  Pox  had  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  George  III.,  by  another  exhibition  of  his  rashness.     He  had 
treated  him  with  great  indignity  in  his  speeches  on  the  American  war,;  pointing  di- 
rectly to  his  supposed  feelings  and  determinations  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  and  plainly  implying  that  he  was  governed  by  passions  unbecom- 
ing his  station  as  a  King,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  a  man.     It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Fox  could  allo'wr  Himself  in  such  language  (whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  convictions),  if  he  hoped  ever  to  be  made  minister  ;  and  it  was  oer: 
tainly  to  be  expected,  for  these  reasons  as  "well  as  those  mentioned  above,  that  the 
King  would  never  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  while  he  could  find  any 
other  man  who  Was  competent  to  fill  the  station.     He  accordingly  made  Lord  Shel- 
bume  prime  minister  early  in  July,  1782,  and  Mr.  Fox  instantly  resigned. 

This  step  led.  to  another  which  was  the  grea^  misfortune  of  his  life.  Parties  were 
so  singularly  balanced  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Parliament,  in  December,  1782,  that 
neithe'r  the  minister  nor  any  of  his  opponents  had  the  command  of  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Gibbon,  Lord  Shelburne  had  One  hundred  and  forty 
adherents,  Lord  North  one  hundred  »nd  twenty,  arid  Mr.  Fox  ninety,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable ntimber  who'were  iinattached.  Early  in  Februar'y,  1783,  a  report  crept 
abroad,  that  a  coalition  was  on.  the  jfapis  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  The 
story  was  at  first  treated  as  an  idle  tale.  A  coalition  of  some  kind-  was  indeed  ex- 
pected, because  the  government  could  not  be  adrninistered  without  ah  amalgamation 
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of  parties  ;  but  that  Mr.  Fox  could  ever  unite  with  Lord  North,  alter  their  bitter  an- 
imosities and  the  glaring  contrast  of  their  principles  on  almost  every  question  in  pol- 
itics, seemed  utterly  incredible.  There  was  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  to  prevent 
?in  arrangement  between  Lord  Shelburne  and  Lord  North  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  had  for  years 
assailed  his  opponent  in  such  language  as  seemed  :forever  to  cut  them  off  from  any 
intercourse  as  men,  or  any  union  of  their  interests  as  politicians.  He  had  denounced 
him  as  "  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,"  as  "  the  greatest  criminalof  the  state,  whose 
blood  must  expiate  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  his  country  ;"'-and,  as  if  with 
the  express  design^  of  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  suph  an  alliance, 
he  had,  only  eleven  months  before,  said  of  Lord  Nqrih  and  his  whole  ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "  From  the  moment  I  should  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them, 
I  would  rest  satisfied  to  be  balled  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  I  could  not  for 
an  instant  think  of  a  coalition  with  men  who,  in  every  public  and  private  transaction 
as  ministers,  have  show^L  themselves  void  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  honesty  :  in 
the  hands  of  such  mem  I  would  not  trust  my  honor  even  for  a  minute."*  Still,  rumors 
of  u  coalition  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  until,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1783, 
says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  relating  the  progress  of  events,  "  "When  I  reached  the  House, 
I  inquired,  'Are  tho^  intentions  of  Lord  North  and  Fox  sufficiently  known  to.be  con- 
demned?' 'Yes,'  said  Henry  Banks,  'and  the  more  strongly  the  better.!"  The 
debate  was  on  Lord  Shelburne's  treaty  of  peace  with  America ;  and  ev^ry  eye  was 
turned  to  the  slightest  jnovements  of  the  ex-minister  and  his  old,  antagonist,  until,  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Lord  North  came  down  from,  the  gallery  where  he  had 
been  sitting,  and  took  his  place  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  Lordship  then  arose,  and  attacked 
the  treaty  with  greAt  dexterity  and  force,,  as  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  country  by 
the  concessions  it  made.  Mr.  Fox  foltowed  in  the  same  strain,  adding,  in  reference 
to  himself  and  Lord  North,  that  allcauses.of  difference  between  them  had  ceased  with 
the  American  war.  The  Coahtion  was  now  complete  !  The  debate  continued  until 
nearly  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  Lord  Shelburne  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixteen  votes,  and  was  compelled  soon  after  to  resign. 

Next  came  the  Coalition  Ministry.  To  this  the -King  submitted  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  after  laboring  in  vainfirst  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  then  to  obtain,  as  a  personal  favor  from"  Lord  Nprth,  tlie  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Fox.  So  strong  were  the  feelings  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  hesitated  and  delayed  for 
six  zveeks,  until,  driven  by  repeated  addresses  from  the  House,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  ;  and  this  ill-fated  combination  came  into  power  on  the  2d  of  April,.  1783,  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  its  head,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  as  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  "  The  occurrence  of  this  coahtion,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  Mr,  Fox's  warm- 
est admirers,  "  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  an  example  to  men  who,  without  any  of 
the  power,  may  nevertheless  feelmclined  to  imitate  the  errors  of  Fox.  It  is  to 'be  de- 
plored as  a  blot  on  the  character  of  a  great  man,  as  a  precedent  which  strikes  at, the 
foundation  of,  political  morality,  and  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  would 
des;troy  all  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  public  men."°  The  laxity  of  principle  which 
it  shows  in  Mr.  Fox  may  be  traced  to  the  errors  of  his  eafly  education.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  pernicious  habit  in  which  he  was  trained  of  gratifying  every  desire  without 
the  least  regard  to  consequences,  and  the  stiE  more  pernicious  maxims  taught  him  by 
his  father — "  that  brilliant  talents  would  atone  for  every  kind  of  delinquency,  and  that 
in  politics,  especially,  any  thing  would  be  pardoned  to  a  man  of  great  designs  and  splen-« 
did  abilities."  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Fox  could  never  understand  why  he  was  con- 
demned so  severely  for  his  union  with  Lord  North.  As  an  opponent,  he  had  spoken 
of  him,  indeed,  in  rash  and  bitter  terms,  but  never  with  a  malignant  spirit,  for  nothing 

'  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  vol.  i.,  145.     ,  *  Fox's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.,  39. 

6  History  of  Party,  vol.  iii.,  316. 
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was  fartlier  from  his  disposiJioii ;  and,  knowing  the  character  of  the  men,  we  can  credit 
the^statement  of  Mr.  Gibboji,  who  was  intimate  with  both, "  that  in  their  pohtical  con- 
tests these  great  antagonists  had  never  felt  an-j  personal  aniino.sity^  that  their  recon- 
ciliation was  easy  and  sincere  ;  and  that  their  friendship  had  never  been  clouded  by 
the  shadow  of  suspicion  and  jealousy."  Every  one  now  feels  that  Mr.  Fox  uttered 
his  real  sentiment*  when -he  said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  bear  malice  or  ill  will ; 
my  friendships  are  perpetual ;  my  enmities  are  not;  so  :  amicitice  sem/piterncB,  inim- 
idtice  placabiles."  But  he  had  thus  far  shown  himself  to  the  world  only  on  the  worst 
side  of  his  charactet ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  moSt  men  considered  him  (what 
in  fact  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  transaction)  as  a  reckless  politician,' bent 
on  the  possession  of  power  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  principle  or  consistency  it  might 
cost  him.  Even  the  warmest  Whigs  regarded  him,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same 
light.  "  From  the  moment  this  coalition  was  formed,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  I  lost 
all  confidence  in  public  men."  "  The  gstzettes,"-  says  Sir  Samuel  Epmilly  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  have  proclaimed  to  you  the  scandalous  alliance  between  Fpxand  Lord 
North.  It  is  not  Fox  alone,  but  his  whole  party ;  so  nfiuch  so  that  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say,  that  of  all  the  public  characters  of  this  devoted  country  (Mr.  Pitt  only 
excepted),  there  is  not  a  man  w;h6  has,  or  deserves,  the  nation's  confidence. "° 

The  great  measure  of  the  Coalition  ministry  was  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill.  Per^^ 
ilous  as  the  subject  was  to.  a  new  administration  lying  under  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  hostility  of  the  King,  it  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  Mr.  Fox  met  it  with 
a  fearless,  resolntioh,  which  at  least  demands  our  .respect.  'The  whole  nation  called 
for  string  measures,  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  them  a  measure  stronger  than  any  one  of  them 
had  contemplated'.  He  cut  thd  knot  which  politicians  had  so  long  endeavored  to  un- 
tie. He  annulled  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  .after  providing  for 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  he  took  aU  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of- the  govern^ 
mentat  home,  placing  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  India  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  seven  commissioners,  and  putting  their,commercial  interests  into  the  hands 
of  a  second  board,  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholdersi  Never,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  has  any  measure  of  the  gover/iment  produced  such  a  ferment 
in  the  nation.  Lawyers  exclaimed  against  the  bill  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights; 
all  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom  saw  in  it  a  precedent  which  might  be  fatal 
to  themselves  ;  the  East  India  Company  considered -it  as  involving  the  ruin  of  their 
commercial  interests  ;  ajid  ;politicians  regarded  it'  as  a  desperate  effort  of  Mr.  Fox, 
after  forcing  his  way  into  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  King,  to  ^et  himself  above 
the  King's  reach,  and,  by  this  vast  accession  of  patronage,  to  establish  his  ministry 
for  life.  Mr.  Fox  had  again  to  sufier  the  bitter  Consequences  of  his  disregard  of  char- 
acter. These  objections  were  plausible,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
certainly  ithpolitic  for  one  situated-  like  Mr.'  Fox. '  Yet  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  British  India, 
spealcs  of  the  alarm  excited, as  one  "  for  which  the  ground  was  extremely  scanty,  and 
for^hich,  notwithstanding  the  industry  find  art  with  which  the  advantage  was  im- 
proved by. the  opposite  party,  it  is  difficult  (considering  the  usual  apathy -of  the  pub- 
lic on  much  mor-e  important  occasions)  entirely  to  account.'"  As  to  the  principal 
charge.  Lord  Campbell  observes,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chanoelloirs,  "  No  one  at  -the 
present  day  believes  that  the  framers  of  the  famous  East  India  Bill  had  the  intention 
imputed  to  them  of  creating  a  power  independent  of  the  Crown."'  And  as  to  the 
other  objections,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  any  eSectMal  scheme  of  Indian  reform 
would,  of  necessity,  encroach  on  the  charter  of  the*  Company  ;  that  such  encroach- 
ments mtist  in  any  case  be -liable  td\abuse  as  precedents;  and  that  if  (as  all  agreed, 
was  necessary)  the  ^government  at  home  assumed  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion of  India,  a  large  increase  of  patronage  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  ministers, 
8  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  26&.  '  Vol.  iv.,  p.  475.  '  Vol.  v.,  p.  551. 
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■which  others  could  abuse  as  easily  as  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difficulty  was,  no  one  knew 
how  far  to  trust  him!  His  conduct  had  given  boundless  scope  for  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  He  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  means  of  utterly  ruining 
his  character ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  stated  by  a  late  writer,  that  he  was  at 
this  period  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation  "  as  selfish,  vicious,  and  desti- 
tute of  virtue — ^by  thousands  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  with  the. purposes  of  a 
Catilin^  and  the. manners  of  a  Lovelace."' 

Under  aU  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Fox  placed  his  reliance  on  his  majority  in  the 
House,  and  went  forward  vyith  an  unbroken  spiril?  trusting  to  tiftie,  and  especially  to 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  he  should  name  as  commissioners,  for  the  removal 
of  this  wide-spread  opposition.  He  introduced  his.  bill  on  the.  18th  of  November, 
1783,  in  a  speech  explaining  its  import  and  design ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
day^,  after  one  of  thei  hardest-fought  battles  which  ever  took  place  in.  the  House,  he 
closed  the  debate  with  a  speech  of  great  ability  (to  be  found  below),  in  reply  to  his 
numerous  opponents,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt.  ,  Believing  (as  al- 
most every  one  now  _does)  that  Mr.  Fox  was  far  froin  being  governed  by  the  base 
motives  ascribed  to  him — that,  though  ambitious  in  a  high  degree,  and  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  strengthen  his  ministry  by  this  measure,  his  bill  was  dictated  by  generous 
and  humane'  feelings,  and. was  no  more  stringent  than  he  felt  the  exigency  of  the 
case  to  demand — we  can  not  hut  admire' the  dignity  and  manliness  with  which  he 
stood  his  ground.  He  had  every  inducement,  when  he  met  this  unexpected  opposi- 
tion, to  shrink  back,  to  modify  his  plan-,  to  compromise  with  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, and  to  establish  his  power  i)y  uniting  his  interests  with  theirs.  Eyen  those  who 
distrust  his  motives  will  therefore  do  honor  to  his  Spirit,  and  Will,  be  ready  to  say 
with  Mr.  Moore,'"  "  "We  read  his  speech  on  the  East  In^ia  Bill  with  a  sort  of  breath- 
less anxiety,  vi^hich  no  other  political  discourses,  except  those,  perhaps,  of  Demos- 
thenes, could  produce.  The  importance  of  the  stake  which  he  risks — ^the  boldness 
of  his  plan— the ,  gallantry  with.,  which  he  flings  himself  into  the  struggle,  and  the 
frankness  of  personal  feeling  that  breathes  throughout,  all  throw  around  him  an  in- 
terest-^like  that  which  encircles  a  hero  of  romance  ;  nor  could  the  most  candid  auto- 
biography that  ever-  was  written  exhibit  the  whole  character  of  a  man  more  trans- 
parently through  it." 

The  bill  passed  the.  Commons  by  a  vote  of  217  to  103,  but  when  it  came  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords  i,t  niet  with  a  new  and  more  powerful  resistance!  ,  Jjord  Tem- 
ple, a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the  King,  and 
represented  the  subject  in  such  &,  light,  that  his  Majesty  commissioned  him  to  say, 
that  "  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  Were  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  that  he 
should  consider  "them  his  enemies."  At  its  fiist  reading.  Lord  Thurlow  denounced 
it  in  the  strongest  terms;  and  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  as  a 
peer  with  the  view  to  support  the  bill;  he  added,  with  a  dark  scowl  as  he  looked  him 
directly  in  the  face,  "I  wish  to  see  the  Crown  great  and  respectable,  hut  if  the  pres- 
ent bill  should  pass,  it  will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  a  man  of^honor  to  vyear. '  The 
-King  may  take  the  diadem  from  his  ovvn  head  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Fox." 
An  instantaneous  change  took  place  among  the  peerage.  The  King's  message 
through  Lord  Temple  had  been  secretly  but  widely  circulated  among  the  Lords,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  given  their  proxies  to  the  ministry. 
These  proxies  were  instantly  withdrawn.  Even  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  who  at  first  supported  the  bill,  changed  sides  after  two  days  ;  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  felt  unable  to  give  Mr.  Fox  his  vote ;  anijhe  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-five  ;to  seventy-six.  The  King  hastened  to  town  the  moment  he  learned 
the  decision  of  the  Lords ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  a  messenger  con- 
».  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  177.  '»  Life  of  Sheridan,  "voL  i.,  215,  Phila. 
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veyed  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  his  Majesty's  orders  "that  they  should  deliver  up 
the  seals  of  their  offioes,and  sead  them  by  the  under-seoretaiies,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr. 
Nepean,  as  a  personal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  him." 
The  other  ministers  received  their  dismissal  the  next  day  in  a  note  signed  "Temple." 
But  the  battle  was  not  over.  Mr.  Pox  had  still  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  ;  and  feeling  that  the  interference  of  the  King  waS"  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  Commons,  he  resolved  to  carry  his  resistance  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Accordingly,  two  days  after,  whea  Mr.  Pitt  came  in  as  minister,  he  voted  him  down 
by  so  large  a  majority  that  a  division  was  not  even  called  for.  Again  and  again  he 
voted  him  down,  demanding  of  him,  in  each  instance,  to  resign  in  accordance  with 
parliamentary  usage,  and  bringing  upon  him  at'last  a  direct  vote,  "^hat  after  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  House,  the  continuance  of  the  present  minister  in  office  «s 
contrary  to  eonstitutionq,l  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  people."  Earl  Temple  was  terrified,  and  threw  up  his  office  vl^ithin  a  few 
days,  but  Mr.  Pitt  stood  firm.  The  contest  continued  for  three  months,'during  which 
Mr.  Fox  delayed  the  supplies  from  tirhe  to  time,  and  distinctly  intimated  that  he  might 
stop  them  entirely,  and  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  if  Mr,  Pitt  did  not  re- 
sign.'' But  his  impertuosity  carried  him  too  far.  He  was  in  this  case,  as  in  some  oth- 
ers, his  own  worst  enemy.  The  Kjng's  interference  was  certainly  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, and,  under  other  circumstances,  the  wholb  country  would  have  rallied  round  Mr. 
Fox  to  resist  it.  But  every  one  now  saw  that  the  real  difficulty  was  his  exclusion 
from  office  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  back  by  threatening  to  suspend 
the  operations  of  government,  the  nation  turned  against  him  more  strongly  than  ever. 
They  ascribed  all  that  he  did  to  nlortified.pride  or  disappointed  ambition  ;  they  gave 
him  no  credit  for  those  better  feelings  which  mingled  with  these  passions,  and  which 
he  seems  to  have  considered,  (so  easily  do  men  deceive  themselves)  as  the  only  mo- 
tives that  impelled  him  tp  the  violent  measures  he  pursued.'^  Addresses  now  poured 
in  upon  the  King  from  every  quarter,  entreating  him  not  to, yield.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing ill  "Westminster  Hall,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  present  with  a  view  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, was  put  down  by  cries  df  "  No  Great  Mogul !"  "  N*o  India  tyrant !"  "  No 
usurper!"  "  No  turn-coat !"  "  No  dictator  !"  The  city  of  London^  once  so  strongly 
in  his  favor,  now  turned  against  him.  Sir  Horace  Mann  relates,  that,  going  up  to 
the  King  at  this  time, with  one  of  the  addresses  of  the  House  against  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
met  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  others  who  had  just  come  Aowri  fi-om  presenting 
one  in  his  favor  ;  and  on  Sir  Horace  remarking,  "  I  see  I  am  among  my  friends,"  they 
replied,  ".  We  were  yCur  friends,  but  you  have  jcaned  those  who  have  set  up  a  Lord 
Protector .'"    Such  demonstrations  of  public  feeling  operated  powerfully  on  the  House. 

"  The  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  in  the  army  and  navy  is  passed  at  each  sBssion  for  only  one  year. 
The  power  of  withholding  this  bill  and  that  which  provides  the  annual  supplies,  gives  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  last  extremity,'an  absolute  control  over  ministers.  ■ 

'  '2  One' of  the  speeches  in  this  selection,  that  of  December  17th,  1784,',bas  been  given,  witl^  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  point.  The  readerwill  be  interested  to  remark  how  completely  the  matter 
of  this  speech  is  made  up  of  just  sentiments  and  weighty  reasonings — contempt  of  underhand  deal- 
ing, scorn  of  court  servility,  detestation  of  that  dark  engine  of  secret  »7i^Kence, 'which  had  driven 
Lord  Chatham  and  so  m^my  others  from  power.  All  this  is  expressed  with  a  spirit  and  eloquence 
which  Chatham  alone  could  have  equaled,  but  coming  from  Mr.  Fox,  it  availed  nothing.  He  stood 
in  so  false  a  position,  that  he  could  not  even  defend  the  popular  part  of  the  Constitution  withbut  turn- 
ing the  people  more  completely  against  him.  The  city  of  London,  the  most  democratic  part  of  the 
kingdom,  thanked  the  King  for  that  very  interference  which  Toryism  itself  will  not  deny  was  a  di- 
rect broach  of  the  Constitution.  But  the^eople  were  taught  to  believe  that  JMr.  Fox  was  aiming 
to  make  himself  a  "  dictator"  by  the  EiiOT  India  Bill,  and  they  justified  any  measures  which  the 
King  thought  necessary  for  putting  such  a  man  down.  Hardly  any  page  of  English  history  is  raorq 
instructive  thaij  that  which  records  the  errors  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  the  pernicious  consequences  both  to 
himself  and  others^ 
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Mr.  Fox's  adherents  gradually  fell  off,  until,  on  a  division  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks, 
March  8th,  1784,  his  majority  had  sunk  from  fifty»four  to  a  single  vote!  A  shout 
of  triumph  now  broke  forth  frbfti  the  ministerial  benches.  The  contest  in  the  House 
was  ended,  and  the  questio^  was  carried  at  once  to  the  whole  country  by  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament. 

The  elections  which  followed,  in  April,  1784,  went  against  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  having  lost  their  places, 
and  become  "Fox's  Martyrs,''  in  the  sportive  language  of  the  day.  In  'Westininster, 
which  Mr.  Fpx  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  represented  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  the 
struggle  was  the  most  violent  ever  known — Wray  in  opposition  to  .his  old  associate. 
At  the  end  ofeleven  days,  Mr,  Fox  was  in  a  minority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  his  defeat  seemed  inevitable,  virhen  relief  came  from  a  quarter  never  before  heard 
of  in  a  political  canvass.  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  the  highest  mental  accomplishments,  took  the  field  in  his  behalf. 
She  literally  became  the  canvasser  of  Mr.  Fox.  She  went  from. house  to  hous§  so- 
liciting votes  j  She  sent  her  private  carriage  to  bring  mechanics  and  others  of  the 
lowest  class  to  the  polls  ;  she  appeared  at  the  hustings  herself  in  eonlpany  with  Mr. 
Fox,;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  butcher  ,turned  the  laugh  upon  her  by  ofier- 
ingliis  vote  for  a  ki$s,  in  the  enthusiasipn  of  the  moment  she  took  him  at  his  vfoxd, 
and  paid  him  on  the  spot  I  With  such  an  ally,  Mr,  Fox's  fortunes  soon  began  to  mend, 
aijd  a-t  the  termination  of  forty  days,  when  the  polls  were  closed,  he  had  a  majority  over 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes.  Thia-triuinph  was  celebrated 
by  a  splendid  procession  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  most  of  them  bearing/oa;  teiZ«,  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  best  sarcasms.  Some  one  having  expressed  his  wonder 
how  the  people  could  procure  such  an  immense  number  of  foxes'  tails ;  "  That  is  by 
no  means  surprising,"  said  Pitt ;  "  this  has  been  a  gppd  sporting  year,  and  moie  foxes 
have  been  destroyed  than  in  any  former  season.  I  think,  upon  an  average,  there  has 
at  least  one  Fox  been  run  down  in  every  borough  of  the  kingdom  '"  The  Prince  of 
Wales  showed  the  lively  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  contest,  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion on  horseback  in  his  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Dragoons.  A  few  days 
after,  he  celebrated  the  victory  in  a  fete  at  Carlton  House,  attended  by  more  than 
si^  hundred  persons,  the  gentlemen  being  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  buff 
and  blue,"  and  spme  even,  of  the  ladies  wearing  the  same  colors,  with  the  "  Fox  lau- 
rel" on  their  heads,  and  the  "  Fox  medal"  suspended  from  their  necks. 

But  Mn  Fox  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Sir  Cedil  Wray 
demanded  a  scrutiny  or  revision  of  the  poll,  involving  enormous  expense,  and  a  de- 
lay, perhaps,  of  years,  in  taking  testimony  as  to  disputed  votes.  AU  this  time  Mr. 
Fojx  was  to  be  .deprived  of  his  seat — the  object  really  aimed  at  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. The  presiding  officer  lent  himself  to  this  design  ;  he  returned  ^/ord  Hood 
(the  third  candidate)  as  a  member ;  and  made  a  report  to  the  Hous^,  that  he  had 
granted  a  scrutiny  in  relation  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and. Mr.  Fox.  There  was  no  prec- 
edent for  a  scrutipy  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  poll  had  been  continued  down  to 
the  very  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  presiding  officer  >  was  re- 
quired by  his  writ  to  return  two  members  for  Westminster  on  the  18th  of  May,  be- 
ing the  next  day.  If  he  could  avoid  this — if  he  was  authorized  (instead  of  doing 
the  best  he  could), to  reserve  the  question,  and  enter  on  a  scrutiny  after  the  session 
had  commenced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  representation,  of  the  country  would 
be ,  in  the  hands  of  the  returning  officers.  Any  one  of  them,  ftom  party  views  or 
corrupt  motives,  might  deprive  a  meinber  of  his  seat  as  long  as  he  saw  fit,  under 
the  pijetetlse  (as  in  the  present  case)  of  satisfying  his  "  conscience"  by  a  protracted  re- 
vision of  the  polls.  The  case  came  up  early  in  the  session,  and  Mr.  Fox,  being  re- 
turned by  a  friend  for  the  borough  of  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  was  enabled  to 
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join  in  the  debate.  Under  any.other  circumstances  Mr.  Pitt  would  never  have  allowed 
his  passions  to  become  interested  in  such  an  affair  ;  even  if  he  thought  the  scrutiny  le- 
gal, he  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  at  once  to  a  precedent  so  ob 
noxious  to  abufee.  But  the  conflict  of  the  last  session  seems  to  have  poisoned  his  mind, 
and  he  shovved  none  of  that  magnanimity  which  we  should  naturally  expect  in  one 
who  had  achieved  so  splendid  a  victory  at  the  recent  elections.  He  assailed  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  language  of  taunt  and  ungenerous  sarcasm,  describing  him  as  a  man  on  whonj 
a  sentence  of  banishment  had  begg.  passed  by  his  countiy — as  "driven  by  the  impulse 
of  patriotic  indignation  an  exile  froih  his. native  clinie,  to  seek  refuge  on  the  stormy 
and  desolate'  shores  of  the  Ultima  Thule.''  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  firmness  and  elasticity  of  Mr.  Fox's  spirit  under  these  depressing  circumstances, 
stripped  as  he  was  of  nearly  all  his  former  supporters  in  the  House.  He  seemed,  like 
the  old  Romans,  to, gather  strength  and  courage  from  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1784,  hp  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
in  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  fervid  pieces  of  reasoning  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  some  admonitions  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  other  op- 
ponents, which  effectually  secured  him  against  uncivil  treatment  in  all  their  subse- 
quent contests.  Although  the  vote  went  against  him  at  that  time  by  a  majority  of 
117,  the  House  andlthe  country  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  vphole  proceeding  was 
dishonorable  and  oppressive  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  mor- 
tification ior  see  his  majority,  so  firm  on-  every  bth6r  subject,  turning  against  him  upon 
this,  and,  by  a  vote  of  162  to  124,  putting  an  end  to  the  scrutiny  and  requiring  sta. 
immediate  return.  Mr.  Pox  was  accordingly  returned  the  next  day.  The  moment 
he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to,  the  scrutiny  be  eXpunged  from  the  journals  of  the  Hoiise.  This  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Eldon,  who,  on  this  occasion  (the  only 
one  in  his  life),  came  out  in  opposition  to  Mr.  pitt .;  bilt  the'majority  were  unwilling 
to  join  him  in  so  direct  a  vote  of  censure,  and  the  motitn  was  lost.'^  Mr.  Fox  recov- 
ered two  thousand  pounds  damages  from  the  presiding  offioer,  the  High  Bailiff  of  West- 
minster, and. a  law  was  soon  after  passed  providing  against  any  farther  abuses  of  this 
kind.  "-, 

Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  against  Warren 
Hastings  in  1786,  and  had  assigned  to  him  the  second  charge,  relating  to  the  oppress- 
ive treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares.  This  duty  he  performed  in  a  man- 
ner which  awakened  general  admiration,  and  fully  sustained  the  high  character  he 
had  already  gained  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  while  traveling  in  Italy,  Mr.  Fox  was  unexpectedly  present- 
ed with  the  prospect  of  being'  called  again  to  -the  head  of  affairs.  The  King  became 
suddenly  deranged  ;  and  if  the  malady  opntinued,  the  Prince  of  Wales  *ould,  of  course, 
be  Regent,  and-Mr.  Fox  hi^  prime  minister.  A  mfissengfer  with  this  intelligence  found 
him  at  Bologna,  and  urged  his  immediate  return,  as  the  session  of  Parliament  was  soon 
to  commence!  He  started  at  once,  and  never  quitted  his  chaise  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, traveling  night  and  day  until  he  reached.  London,  on  the  24th  of  November.  At 
this  time  no  definite  anticipations  could  be  formed  in  respect  to  the  King's  recovery. 
Parliament  had  voted  a  fortnight's  recess;  to  allow  time  for  deciding  on  the  proper 
steps- to  be  taken,  and  the  politica:!  world  was  full  of  intrigue  and  agitation.  It  was 
the  great  object  of  the  Prince  and  his  future  ministers  to  come  in  untrammel'ed — to 

"  Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  thia  subject  at  a  later  period,  said  :  "  When  tho  legality  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  was  before  the  House,  all  the  lawyers  oil  the  ministerial 
side  defended  his, right  to  grant  a  scrutiny.  I  thought  their  law  bad,  and  I  told  them  so.  I  asked 
Kenyon  how  he  could  answer  this — that  every  writ  or  comu)ission  must  be  returned  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  made  returnable.     He  could  not  answer  it." 
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have  his  authority  as  Eegent,  during  his  father's  illness,  established  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  thronelDy  the  King's  death.  The  existing  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  bejieved  the  King  might' speedily  recover,  were  desirous  to 
impose  such  restrictions  on  the  Regency^  as  would,  prevent  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
from  intrenching  themselves  permanently  in  power.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
completely  the  two  parties  changed  sides  under  this  new  aspect  of  their  political  in- 
terests. Mr.  Fox  became  the  defender  of  the  prerogative,  and  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Before  Mr.  Fox  returned  from  Italy,  Lord  Loughborough 
[Mr.  Wedderburne]  had  devised  a  theory  to  meet  tha  present  case.  He  maintained 
that  here  (as  in-'  the  case  of  natural  death),  ".the  administration  of  the  government 
devolved  to- him  [the  Prince  of  Wales]  oi  right ;"  that  it  belonged  to  Parliament  "jiot 
to  confer,  but  to  declare  the  right ;"  and  it  is  now  known  that  he,  actually  advised  the 
Prince,  in  secret,,  to  assume  the  royal  authority  i  at  a  meeting  of  the  .Privy  Council,  and 
then  to  summon  Parliament,  in  his  own  name,  for  the  dispatch  of  businesSi'''  This 
theory,  with  one  important  modification,  Mr.  Fox  took  with  him  into  the  House.  In 
a  debate  on  the  10th  of  December,  1788,  he  maintained  that  during  the  incapacity ' 
of  the  King,  the  Prince  "hud  as  clear  and  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment and  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty,  as  in  th^  case  of  his  Majesty's  having 
undergone  a  natural  and  perfect  demise  ;"  but  he  added  (limiting  the  theory  of  Lord 
Loughborough)  that  "  as  to  this  right,  the  Prince  himself  was  not  to  judge  when  he 
was  entitled  to  exercise  it,  but  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  organs  of  the 
nation,  ■^iver6  alone  qualified  to  pronounce  when  the  Prince  ought  to  take  possesBion 
of  and  exercise  this  right.""  Mr.  Pitt,  the  moment  he  heard  this  doctrine,,  exclaimed 
to  a  friend  who  sat  by  him  in  the  House,  "  Now  I'll  unwhig  that  gentleman  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  I"  He  instantly  rose,  and  declared  it  to  be  "  little, tess  than  treason 
against  the  Constitution :  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  Heir-apparent  had 
no  more  right,  in  the  case  in  question,  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority,  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  inbehalf  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  make  such  a  provision 
for  supplying  the  temporary  deficiency  as  they  might  think  proper."  Mr.  Fox,  either 
seeing  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  or  feeling  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  explained 
himself,  two  days  after,-  to  have  meant,  that  '■>  from  the  moment  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  declared  the  King  unable  to  exercise  the  royal  sovereignty,  ftom  that  mo- 
ment a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales"— that 
"he  must  appeal  to  the  court  competent  to  decide  whether  it  belongedto  him  dr  not, 
or  must  wait  tiU  that  court  itself  made  such  a  declaration.'"^  This  was  apparently 
taking  still  lower  ground  ;  but  even  this  Mr.  Pitt  mstintaiUed  was  equally  false  and  un- 
founded. "  He  denied, that  the  Prince  had  any  right  whatever  ;"  he  declared  it  "  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  the  ■  Constitution  to  admit  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
set  himself  on  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  ;  he  denied  that  Parlia- 
ment were  mere  judges  in  this  emergency,  affirming  that  they  acted  for  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  in  a  case  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  ;"  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  "  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance  even  than  the  present  exigen- 
cy, a  Question  that  involved  in  it  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  protection 
and  security  of  our  liberties,  and  the  safety  of  the  state."  A  Regency  Bill  was  now 
framed  by  the  Ministers,  making  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,' but  committing  the 
King's  person  to  the  care  of  the  dueen,  with  the  right  of  afpointin^  the  officers  of 
the  royal  household.  It  provided  that  the  Prince  should  have,  no  power  over  the 
personal  property  of  the  King,  and  no  authority  either  to  create  new  peefs,,  of  to 
grant-Uny  pension,  place,  or  reversion  to  be  held  aftef  the  King's  ,  recovery,  except 
■"  See  a  paper  of  Lord  Loughbowagh  on  this  subject  in  CarftpbfeU's  LjVes  of  the  Chancellors,  vol. 
vi.,  page  19,5.  '^  Speeches,  vol.  iii.,  page  401.'  '*  Id,  ib.,  pa"e  407. 
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offices  made  .permanent  by  law.  Nearly  four  months  were  spent  in  debating  this  sub- 
ject, every  possible  delay  being  interposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  now  eonfidei^t  of  the 
jKing's  eaily  recovery.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  April,  his  Majesty  was  declared 
by  the  physicians  to  be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind  ;-  and  Mr.  Fox's  prospect, of 
office  became  more  remote  thScfi  ever,  the  King  and  the.  people,  being  equally  imbit- 
tered  against  him,  as  having  again  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  power  by  the 
use  of  violent  and  illegal  |neans."  On  the,  question  so  vehempntly  discnsi^ed  at  that 
time  touching  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion 
down  to  t^e  present  day.  All  agree  ill  considering  Lord  Loughborough's  theory  as 
"a  ffimsy  speculation;"  biit  men.  have  dilTered  gjreatly  as  to  Mr.  Fox's  doctrine. 
When  the  Regency  question  came  up  again,  in  181Q,  an  able  writer  in  favor  of  the 
Prince  remarjced  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  "  Strict  legal  right,  which  could  be  as- 
serted and  made -good  in  a  court  of  judicature,  he  [the  Prince]  certainly  had  none. 
It  was  observed,  with  more  truth  than  decorum,  by  Mr..  Pitt,  that  every  individual  of 
his  father's  subjects  had  as  good  a  legal  right  to  the  Regency  as  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.'"*  Lord  Campbell,  howevep,  would  Seem  to  hpld  with  Mr.  Fox, 
when  he  says  :  *'  The  next  heir  to  the'  throne  iS  entitled,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  [the  King's]  disability,  \q  carry  on  the  executive  government, as  Regent,  with  the 
same  authority  as  if  the  disabled  Sovereign  were  naturally  dead  ;''''  unless,  indeed, 
he  usesihe  word  "•entitle4"  in  a  looser  sense  to  describe  not  what  is  strictly  a  legai 
right,  but  what  is  most  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  the  Constitution ^nd  the  na- 
ture of  a  hereditary  monarchy.  If  so,  he  agrees  with  Lord  Brougham,  who  never- 
theless regarded  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Prince  Regent  as  wise,  and  neces- 
sary. After  stating  what  he  considered  the  argument  from  analogy,  he  says,  in  re- 
spect to  this  case  ;.,,"  There  were  reasons  of  a  practical"  description  which  overbore 
ithese  obvious  considerations,  and  reconciled. men's  mmds  to  such  an  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding: It  seemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  King's  person, 
and  for  such  a  sure  restoration  of  his  powers  as  should  instantly  replace  the  scepter 
in  his  hand  the  very  moment  that  his  capacity  to  hold  it  should- return.  His  Vice- 
gerent must  -plainly  have  no  control  over  this  operation,  neither  oVer  the  royal,  pa- 
tient's custody<ii,nor  over  tjie  resumption  of  his  office  and  the  termination  of  his  own. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  ont  off  all  interference  on  the  Regent's  psirt 
in  this  most  delicate  matter,  had  he  beesu  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  Crown- 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  object  being  to  preserve  things  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
present  state,  if  those  full  powers  had  been  exercised  uncontrolled,  changes  of  a- na- 
ture quite  irreversible  might  have  been  effected  while*  the  monarch's  faculties  were 
asleep  ;  and  not  only  he  would  have  awakened  to  a  new  order  of  things,  but  the.  af- 
fairs of  the  country  would  have  been  adnjinistered  under  that  novel  dispensation  by 
one  irreoojieiiably  hostile  to  it,  while  its  author,  appointed  in  the  course  of  nature  once 
more  to  rule  as  his  successor,  would  have  been  living  and  enjoying  all  the  influence 
acquired  by  his  accidental,  antipipated,  and  temporary  reign.  These  considerationa, 
and  the  great  icnpopularity  of  the  Heir-apparent  and  his  pohtical  associates,  the  Co- 
alition party,  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  carry  his  proposition  of  a  Regency  with  restricted 
powers,  established  by  a  bill  to  which  the  two  remaining  branches  alone  of  the  erip- 

"  Georgo  III.,  throughout  his  whole  life,  believed  that  a  conapiracy^had  been  formed  to  prevent 
hia  remounting  the  throne.  No  explanationa  could  ever  relieve  his  mind  from  this  errorrand  he 
always  looked  with  abhorrence  on  those  who  resisted  the  limitations  of  the  Eegeut's  .authority,  and 
the  transfer  of  hi?  person  to  the  custody  of  the  Queen.  The  feelings  of  the  nation  were  strongly  ex- 
cited in  his  behalf.  Without  sharing  in  his  errOT,  they  considered  him  as  treated  with  djsrespeot, 
and  strongly  condemned  those  who  objected  to  the  restrictions  mentioned  abovfe.  It  was  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  by  his  East  India  Bill  and  Coalition,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  empire  to  remove  theunpopularity  of  the  King,  and  to  draw  his  subjects  around  him  in  support 
and  sympathy.  '»  Vol.  xviii.,  page  91.    '        w  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.,  page  I8r. 
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pled  Parliament  had  assented ;  instead  of  their  addressing  the  Heir-apparent,  de- 
claring the  temporary  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  desiring  him  temporarily  to  fill  it  " 
~When  the  same  question  came  up  again,  in  1810,  the  Prittee  wlaived  the  claim  of 
right,  and  yielded  quietly  to  the  restrictions  enumerated'  above.  These  two  prece- 
dents have  settled  th&  constitutional  law  and  usage  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Fox's  next  conflict  with  his  antagonist  related  to  the  Russian  Armament,  and 
here  he  carried  the  whole  country  with  'him  in  opposition  ttf  the  warlike  designs  of 
the  ministry.  The  courts  of  London  and  Berlin  had  iJemanded  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  not  only  to  desist  from  her  war  with  Turkey,  but  to  restore  the  numerous 
and  important  conquests  she  had  made.' '  Unwilling  to  provoke  the  resentment  of 
these  powerful  and  self  created  arbiters,  Catharine  consented  to  yield  every  thing  but 
a  small  station  on  the  Black  Sea  called  Ockzakow,  with  the  dependent  tewitory.  Mr. 
Pitt,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress,  peremptorily  insisted 
on  its  surrender  ;  the  Empress,  taking"^ offense  at  this  treatment,  as  peremptorily  re- 
fused;  and  the  British  ministry  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  waft  When 
the  subject  came  before  Parliament,  early  in  179t,  Mr:  Fox  piit  forth  all  his  strength 
against  this  armament.  Reflecting  men  throughout  the  country  condemned  Mr.  Pitt 
for  interfering  in  the  contests  of  other  nations  ;  and,  as  the  discussion  went  on  in  Par- 
liament, ministers  found  theif 'majority  so  much  reduced,  that  they  promptly  and 
wisely  gave  up  the  point  in  dispute.  Mr.  Fox  gained  greatiy  in  the  public  estima- 
tion by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  appeared  in  his  true  character,  that  of  a 
friend  of  peace  ;  and  was  justly  considered  as  having  saved  the  country,  probably 
from  a  long  and  bloody  war,  certainly  from  much  unnecessary  expense  contemplated 
by  the  ministry.  While  this  question  was  under  discussion,  he  sent  a  friend,  Mr. 
Adair,  to  St.  Petersburgb,  as  it  was  generally  supposed  with  confidential  communi- 
cations for  the  Empress.  Mr.  Burke,  after  his  breach  with  Mr., Fox,  spoke  of  this, 
mission  as  involving,  if  not  treason,  at  least  a  breagh  of  the  Constitution  fraught 
with  the  most  dangerpUs  consequences.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  ground  of 
this  severe  charge.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  in  the.secj-ets  of  the  government,, and  could 
communicate  nothing  to  the  Empress  which  was  not  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  could  only  assure  her  that  the  English  people  were  averse  to  war,  and  might, 
perhaps,  exhort  her  not  to  lower  her  tertns  (though  this  was  never  proved) ;  but  as 
the  two  nations  were  still  at  peace,  his  communications  with  Catharine  were  certain- 
ly less  objectionable  than  Burke's  correspondence  with  Dr.  Franklin  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  he  once  proposed  to  read  in  Parliament,  and  which  caused  Lord  New 
Haven  to  exolaiin  :  "  Do  not  my  senses  deceive  me  ?  Can  a  member  of  this  Assem- 
bly not  only  avow  his  correspondence  with  aTebel,  but  dare  to  read  it  to  us  ?"**  There 
is  one  decisive  fact  which  shows,  that  Mr.  Adair's  mission  could  not  have  been  regard- 
ed by  the  King  and  ministry  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Burke.i  He  was  afterward  sent  as  En- 
voy to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  "  The  confidence  of  llie  Sovereign," 
as  Dr.  Parr  remarks,  "  completely  aind  visibly  refutes  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Burke." 
After  Mr.  Pitt  was  thus  beaten  off  from  the  Russian  Armament,'Mr.  Fox  and  his 
fiiends  opened  upon  him  one  of  the  severest  attacks  he  ever  experienced,  by  propos' 
ing-  a  vote  of  censure,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  acted  the  part  either  of  a  bully  or 
a  coward — that  he  had  disgraced  the  country  by  disarming,  if  there  was  just  cause 
of  war,  and  by  arming  if  there  was  rtot,  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  that  occasion  will  be 
found  in  this  volume  ;  it  was  one  of  his  most  powerful  and  characteristic  efibrts. 

Mr.  Fox  likewise  distinguished  himself  at  this  period  by  his  efforts  to  defend  the 
rights. qf  juries.  ,  The  law  of  hbel,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,^'  restripted  the  jury  to  the  question  difact,  "  Was  the  aceufied  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing, and  did  he  point  his  remarks  at  the  government  ?"     They  were  not  allowed 

%,  «>  Wraxall's  Memoirs, Vol.  ii.,  p.  277.  si  See  page  199. 
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to  inquire  into  his  motives,  or  the  legality  of  what  he  said  ;  and  the  real  issue  was, 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  who,  being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  were  pecul-. 
iarly  liable  to  be  swayed^  by  court  influences.  This  made  the  trisil.by  jury  in  libel 
cases  a  mere  nuUity,  and  too  often  turned' it  into  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  Jib- 
erty  of  the  press.  Mr.  Burke  took  up  the  subject  at  the  time  of  Woodfall's  trial,  and 
prepared  a  bill  giving  juries  the  right  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  ,the  fact,  bat  it 
was  rejected  by  a  large  maj o;:ity .  This  billjtin  all  its  leading  features,  Mr.  Pox  brought 
forward  again  in  the  year  1791,  after  the  famous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
which  Mr.  Erskine  made  his  masterly  argument  on  the,  rights  of  juries.'^  'SWhen  a 
man,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  urging  his  bill,  'lis  accused  of  murder,  a  crime  consisting  of 
law  and  fact,  the  jury  every  day  find -a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  this  also  is  the  case 
in  felony  and  every  criminal  indictment.  Libels  are  the  only  exception,  the-  single 
anomaly^"  "All  will  admit  that  a  writifig  may  be  an  overt  act  of  treason ;  but 
suppose  in  this  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  should  charge  the  jury  ;  '  Consider 
only  whether  the  cxiroiaa]. pul^Lished  the  papers— do  not  inquire  into, the  nature  of 
it — do  not  examine  whether,  it  corresponds,  to  the  definition  of  treason'— would  En- 
glishmen endure  that  deith  should  be  inflicted  by  the  decision  of  a  jury  thus  tram- 
meled and  overruled  ?"  Mr.  Pitt  generously  seconded  Mr.  fox  in  this  effort, -and 
even  raised  Mr.  Grrenville  to  theHouse  of  Lords  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  bill  a  more 
powerful  support  in  that  body,  but  LordThurlow  succeeded  in  defeating  it  that  ses- 
sion. It  was  passed,  however,  in  17-92,  notwithstanding  the  pertinacious  opposition, 
of  the  law  Lbrds,  Thurlow,  Ke'nyon,  iand  Bathurst ;  and  Mr.  Fox  had  the  satisfaction 
of  thus  performing  one  of  the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  <  >  ,       r 

The  progress  of  our  narrative  has  led  us  forward  insensibly  into  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution.,  Some  one,  speaking  of  this  convulsion,  remarked  to  Mr.  Burke, 
that  it  had  shaken  the  whole  world.  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  and  it  has  shaken  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Fox  out  of  its  place  I"  Certain  it  is  that  every  thing  Mr.  Fox  did  or 
said  on  this  Subject,  whether  right  or  wrong,  sprung  directly  from  his  heart,  from  the 
warm  impulse  of  his  humane  and  cdnfiding  nature.,  In,  fact,  the  leading  statesmen 
of  that  day  were  all  of  them  governed,  in.  the  part  they  took,  far  more  by  terapera- 
ment  and  previous  habits  of  thought,  than-by  any  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy.  Mr. 
Burke  was  naturally  cautious.  His  great  principle  in  government  was  prescription. 
With  him  abstract  right  was  nothing,  circumstances  were  every  thing  ;>  so  that  his 
first  inquiry  in  politics  was,  not  what  is  true  or  proper  in  the  nature  of  things;  but 
what  is  practicable,  what  is  expedient,  what  is  wise  and  safe  in  the. present  posture 
of  affairs.  Hence,  on  the  question  of  taxing  America,  he  treated  all  discussions  of 
the  abstract  right  with  utter  contempt.  "I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical 
distinctions,"  said  he,  "I  hate  the  sound 'of  them."  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
stantly-^put  the  question  on  the  ground  oi  right ;  all  the  sympathies  of  his  nature 
were  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  as  injured  and  insulted.  "  There  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican," said  he,  "  but  must  reject  and  resist  the  principle  and  the  right."  With  such 
feelings  and  habits  of  thought,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  ftom  the  beginning  that 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  would  be  at  utter  variance  respecting  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, carried  on,  as  it  was,  upon  the  principle  of  the  inherent  "  rights  of  man."  The 
difliculty  was  greater,  because  each  of  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  the  truth  on 
his  side.  The  right  of  self-government  in  a  people;  as  Mr.  Fox  truly  said,  does  not 
depend  on  precedent  or  the  concessions  of  rulers,  but  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "  It  is  not  because  they  have  been  free,  but  because  they  have  a  right  to  be 
fi^e,  that  men  demand  their  freedom."  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally 
correct  in  maintaining  that  the  question  of  resistance  is  far  from  being  a  question  of 
'"  For  this  speech,  see  page  656. 
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mere  abstra,ot  right.  Circumstances,  to  a  great  extent,  enter  as  an  essential  element 
into  the  decision  of  that  question.  No  one  is  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  any  na- 
tion, however  oppressed,  can  be  justified  in  a  rebellion,  which"  it  is  plainly  impossible 
to  carry  through  ,'  or  that  self-government  would  be  any" thing  tut  k  curse  to  a  people 
who  are  destitute  of  moral  and  political  virtue.  These  are  points,  however,  on  wl^ich 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  decide  in  the  early  stages  of  a  revolution.  A  people  some- 
times make  their  destiny  by  the  energy^of  their  own  will.  The  trials  and  privations 
through  which  they  pass  (as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  United  Provinces)  prepare  them 
for  self-governmenti  It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  a  man  of  Mk  Fox's  sanguine 
temperament,  especially  with  the  example  of  Anierica  before  him,  to  have  confident 
hopes  of  the  same  auspicious  results  in;  !^ranoe.  .^«^  .  ,  , 

The  first  instance  of  popular  violence  that  occurredwas  the  a,ttaok  on  the  Bastile 
(July  14th,  1789)  s  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  referring  to  it  in  the  House,  quoted,  very  hap- 
pily, from  Cowper's  Task  (which  had  been  recently  published),  the  beautiful  lines  re- 
specting that  fortress : 

-"  Ye  horrid  towers,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeojis  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears : 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men !  ^ 

There's  not  au'  English  heart  that  Would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fall'n  at  last." 

So  far  as  this  event  was  concerned,  Mr.  Burke's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Mr. 
Fox.  He  said  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirrit  by  which  the  attack  was 
dictated;  but  the  excesses  which  followed  brought  him  out  soon  after, as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Revolution,  while  Mr.  Fox,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  ardent 
feelings,  still  clung  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  lamented  those  excesses  as 
truly  as  Mr.  Burke,  but  his  hopeful  spirit  led  him  to  believe  they  would  speedily  pass 
away.  He  ascribed  them  to  the  feelings  naturally  created  by  the  preceding  despot- 
ism, and  thus  insensibly  bficame  the  apologist  of  l^e  revolutionary  leaders,  as  Mr. 
Burke  was  of  the  court  and  nobility. 

The  false  position  into  which  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  drawn  was  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  had  no  feelings  in  common  with  the  philosophizing  assas- 
sins of  France,  and.  from  the  moment  he  learned  their  true  character,  and  saw  the 
utter  failure  of  their  experiments,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  in  any 
way  have  been  led  to  appear  as  their  advocate.  And  yet  it  seemed  impossible  for 
one  of  his  cast  of  mind  to  avoid  it.  When  Austria  and  Russia  invaded  France 
(July,  1792),  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  bdck  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  he 
felt,  (as  the  whole  world  now  feel)  that  it  was  not  only  the  worst  possible  policy,  but 
a  flagrant  violation  of  national  right.  !He  sympathized  ^with  the  French.  He  re- 
joiced, and  proclaimed,  his  joy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  drove  put  the 
invaders,  and  seized,  in  their  turn,  upon  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  So,  too,  on  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  England  and  France,  which  soon  after  resulted  in  war, 
he  condemned  the  course  taken  by  his  own  government  as  harsh  and  insulting.  He 
thus  far  sided  with  the  French,  declaring  that  the  English  ministry  had  provoked  the 
war,  and  were  justly  chargeable  with  the  calamities  it  produced.  And  when  the 
French,  elated  by  their  success  in  the  Netherlands,  poured  forth  their  armies  on  the 
surrounding  nations,  with  the  avowed  design  of  carrying  out  th^  Revolution  by  fire 
and  Bword,  Mr.  Fox  was  even  then  led  by  his  peculiar  position  to  palhate  What  he 
had  no  wish  to  justify.  He  dwelt  on  the  provocations  they  had  received,  and  shffwed 
great  ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  treachery  which  charac- 
terized the  Republic,  was  only  the,  spirit  of  the  Bourbons  transfused  into  the  new 
government — that  «fey  had  taught  the  nation,  and  trained  it  up  for  ages,  to  be  the 
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plunderers  of  mankind.  It  is  difficult  tb  conceive,  at  the  present  day,  how  all  this 
grated  upon  the  ears  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  English  people.  The  world  has 
teamed  many  lessons  from  the  French  Revolution,  'and  one  of  the  most  important  is 
that  which  Mr.  Fox  was  continually  inculcating,  that  nations,  however  wrong  may 
be  their  conduct,  should  be  left  to  manage  their  internal  concerns  in  their  own  way. 
But  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Burke  had  taken  complete  possession  of  the  higher  class  of 
minds  throughout  the  country.  The  French  were  a  set  of  demons.  They  had  mur- 
dered their  king,  and  cast  off  religion ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  surrounding  na- 
tions to  put  them  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  society — ^to  treat  them  as  robbers  and 
pirates  ;  and  -v^fhatever  violence  might  result  from  such  treatment  was  to  be  charged 
on  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  French.  That  spirit  was  certaiilly  bad  enough, 
and  would  very  likely,  "under  any  circumstances,  have  produced  war  ;  but  if  Mr.  Pox's 
advice  had  been  followed,  much  of  the  eijihusiasm  with  which  the  whole  French  na- 
tion rushed  into  the  contest  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  fi|re  of  the  Revolu- 
tion plight  possibly  have  burned  out  within  their  own  borders,  instead  of  involving 
all  Europe  in  the  conflagration.  But  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  werg  un- 
prepared for  such  views,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  the  last  man  from  whom  they- could  hear 
any  thing  of  this  kind  even  with  patience.  His  early  mistakes  as  to  the  Revblutioh 
had  made  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom ; /and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  while  he  was  right  in  the  great -object  at  which  he  aimed,  the  nature  of  the 
argument  and  the  waripth  of  his  feelings  made  him  seem  too  often  to  be  the  advo- 
cate of  the  French,  even  in  their  worst  excesses.  It  was  hardly  possibk.Hindeed,  to 
oppose  the  war  without  appearing  tb  take  part  with  the  enemy.  Even  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  when  he  "made  his  motion  against  it  in  1794,  was  very  generally  suspected  of 
revolutionary  principles.  "  When  I  first  went  to  the  levee,"  said  he,  "  after  moving 
my  amendment,  the  King:  cut  me."  "  Your  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  said  Mr.  Wind- 
ham to  Lady  Spencer,  "will  be  very  happy  any  morning  to  hand  your  Ladyship  to 
the  guillotine  !"  i  ^ 

The  name  of  Mr.  Windham  ^naturally  suggests  another  event  connected  with  Mr. 
Fox's  views  of  the  French  Revolution.  Nearly  all  his  friends  deserted  him,  and  be- 
came his  most  strenuous  opponents.  Mr.  Burke  led  the  way,  as  already  stated  in 
the  sketch  of  his  life,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Loughborough,  Mr.  Windham, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  Whigs,  followed  at  a  somewhat  later  periods  leav- 
ing him  with,  only  a  handful  of  suppt)fters.  in  the  Hoilse  to  maintain  the  contest  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  Any  other  man,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  given  up  in  despair, 
but  Mr.  Fox's  spirit  seemed  alvi^ays  to^  rise  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pressure  that 
was  laid  upon  him.  While  he  pleaded  incessantly  for  peace  with  France,  he  main- 
tained a  desperate  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  English  people  during  that  memo- 
rable season  of  agitation  ^and  alarm-  from  1793  to  1797.  His  remedy  for  the  disaf- 
fection which  prevailed  so  extensively  arriong  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  was 
that  of  Lord  Chatham  :  "  Remove  their  grievances,  that  will  restore  them  to  peace 
and  tranquiEity."  "  It  may  be  asked,"  said  he,  "  what  would  I  propose  to  do.in  times 
of  agitation  like  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly.  If  there  is  a  tendency^  in  the 
Dissenters  to  discon'tenli;  because  tliey  conceive  thernselves  to  be-  unjustly  suspected 
and  cmplly  calumniated,  what  would  I  dp  ?  I  would  instantly^ repeal  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  take  from  them,  by  such  a  step,  all  cause  of  complaint.  If 
there  are  any  persons  tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they  think  that  the 
representative  government  would;  be  more  perfect  in  a  republic,  I  would  endeavor  to 
amend  the  represeijttation  of  the  Commons,  and  to  show  that  the  House,  though  not 
chosen  by  all,  can  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative  of  all. 
If  there  are  men  dissatisfied'irt  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  by  reason  of  dis- 
abilities and  exemptions,  of  unjust  prejudices,  and  of  cruel  restrictions,  I  would  repeal 
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the  penal  statutes,  which  are  a  disgfaoe  to  our  law -hooks.  If  I  were  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation [the  King  had  just  issued  one  againSt  seditious  writings],  this  should  he  my 
proclamation  :  '  If  any  man  has  a,  grievance,  let  him  hring  it  to  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  with  the  firm  persuasbn  of  having  it  honestly  investi- 
gated.'    These  are  the  subsidies  that  I  would  grant  iq  government." 

Such  were,  indeed, .the  subsidia,  the  support  and  strength  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, which  the  King  of  England  needed.  But  George  III.  and  his  counselors  at  that 
time  looked  only  to  restriction  arid  fdroe.  A  repeM  of  the  Oorpofation  and  Teat  Ads 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  (though  strenuously  urged  by  Mr.  Fox),  because  pr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  were-leading  Dissenters,  had  been  warm  friends  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  King  would  hear  nothing  of  any 'relief  foi:  the  Eoraan  CathoUcs  ; 
his  coronation  oath  required' him  to  keep, them  in  perpetual boijdage.  As  to  parlia- 
mentary reforfti,  Mr.  Fox  himself,  at  an  ea,rUer -period,  saw  no  plan  which  he  thought 
free  from  objections  ;  a,nd  hence  Mr.  Moore,  and  others  of  his' friends,  have  been  led 
hastily  to  represent  him  as  a  cold,  if  not  a  hypocritical  advocate  of  this  measure* 
But  from  a  private  letter  (see  article  Fox,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica),  it  ap' 
pears  that  his  views  at  this  time  experienced  a  material  change.,  "I- think,"  said 
he,  "  we  ought  to  go  further  toward  agreeing  wit|h  the  democratic  or  popular  party 
than  at  any  former  period."  Accordingly,  in  May,  1797,  he  supported  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  reform  in  a  speech  (to  be  found  bel6w)  of  uncommon  beauty  anql  force. 
His  great  struggle,  however,  for  the  rights  of  the  people  was  somewhat  earlier,  dur- 
ing the  period  which  has  been  Called  (though' with  some  exaggeration)  the  "Reign 
of  Terror."  Lord  Loughborotgh,  and  the  other  Whigs  who  seceded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  had 
urged  the  ministry,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  new- converts,  into  the- most  violent 
measures  for  putting  down  political  discussion.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill  made  it- high  treason  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  French,  or  supply  them  with  any  commodities ;  the  Treasonable  Practice 
Bill  was  designed  to  construe  into  treason- a  conspiracy  to,  levy  war,  even  without  an 
overt  act  amounting  thereto  ;  and  the  Seditious  Meetings'  Bill  forbade  any  assem- 
bly of  more  than  fifty  persons  to  be  held  for  political  purposes;  without  the  license 
of  a  magistrate.  The  two  bills  last  mentioned  were  so  hostile  to  the  Spirit  of  a  free 
government,  that  even  Lord  Thurlow  opposed, them  in  the  most  vehement- manner. 
It  was  during  the  diseus^on  of  the  latter,  th^-t  Mr.  Fox  made  his  famous  declara- 
tion, that  "  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  lalw,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  law,  after  it  was  passed,  should  be  executed 
according  to  thfr' rigorous  provisions  of  the  act,  resistance  would  not  he  a  question 
of  duty,  but  of -prudencB,"^ 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Fox  that  he  was  so  often,  hurried  into  rash  declarations 
of  this  kind.  Threats  are  not  usually  the  best  mode  of  defwiding  the  cause  of  freer 
dom.  Nor  is  it  true  that,  men,  under  a  representative  government,  have  a  right  in- 
stantly to  resist  any  law  which  the  Legislature  have  regularly  enacted,  unless  it  be 
one  diametrically  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  There  is  another  remedy  both  in  the 
judiciary  and  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  governmeilt,  Mr.  Fox's  doctrine,  that 
"  a  law,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,"  may 
be  rightfully  resisted,  is  a,  species  of  "  nullification"  hitherto  unknown  in  America. 
Another  of  his  hasty  expressions  did  him  great  iiijury  about  three  years  after.  At 
a  dinner  of  the  Whig  club  in  1798,  he  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the 
People; of  Great  Britain."  Exactly  what  he  m^ant  by  this;  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  British  Constitution,  with  its  three  estates  of  Kitig,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  He  always  declared  himself  to,  be  against  a  republic  ;  and  hg  could  not, 
therefore,  have  ■Wished  that  the  funetipns  of  sovereignty  should  be  taken  .from  the 
.,   •»  ^  See  Parliamentary  History,,  vol.  xjcxiii.,  p.  456. 
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existing  head  of  the  government,  and  conferred  on  the  tody  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives  in  Parliament.  If  he  only  meant  that  thp  Kijig  and  Lords  ought  to 
yield  in  all  cases  to  the  deliberate  and  well-ascertained  wishes  of  the  people  (a  doubt- 
ful doctrine,  certainly,  in  a  mixed  government),  he  took  a  very  unfortunate  irode  of 
expressing  his  views.  It  is  not  wonderful,  at  all  events,  that  the  King  considered  it 
as  a  personal  instflt,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  Privy  Counsel- 
ors, a  step  never  taken  in  any-other  case  during  his  Jong  reignj  except  in  that  of 
Lord  .George  Germaine  when  convicted.of  a -dereliction  of  duty,  if  jiot  of  cowardice, 
at  the  i  battle  of  Minden. 

Mr,  Pitt's  ascendency  in  the  House  was  now  so  complete,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  no 
motive  to  continue  his  attendance  in  Parlian^ent,  He  therefore  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic business  for  some  years,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of 
his  friends.  4^t  no  time  does  his  .character  appear  iii  so  amiable  a  pciint  of -view. 
He  had  gradually  worn  out  his  vices,.  His  marriage  with  Mrs.  Armstead,  which  was 
announced  at  a  later  -period,  exerted  ther  happiest  influence  on  his  character.  This 
was  truly,  as  a  friend  remarked,  the  golden  season  of  his  life.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  especially  of  the  Greek -tragedians.  At  this 
time,  also,  he  commenced  his  work- on  the  Jlevolution  of  1688,  which  was  published 
after  his  death.  _  , 

From  this  retirement  he  was  temporarily  called  forth  by  an  occurrence  which  led 
to  one  of  the  noWest  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  In  December,  1799,  Bonaparte  was 
elected  First  Consul  of  Franc?  for  ten  years ;  and  the  day  after  his  induction  into 
oiHce,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England  in  his  own  hand,  makiiig  pro- 
posals of  peace.  Mr.  Pitt,  however;  refused  even  to  treat  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Upon  the  third  of  February,  1800,  the  question  came  before  the  House  on  a  niotion 
for  approving  the  coiifr^e  taken  by  the  Imini'stry,  and  Mr.  Fox  ^gain  appeared  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  had  prepared  himself  befofe- 
haiid  with  the  utmost  care.  In-  a  speech  of  five  hours  long,  he  went  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  ^ar,  brought  up  minutely  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  dwelt  on 
the  instability  of  the  successive  governments  which  had  marked  its  progress,  com- 
mented with  terrible  severity  on  the  character  and  crimes  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
preceding  four  years,  and  justified  Bn  these  grounds  ,his-  backwardness  to  recognize 
the  new  government  or  to  rely  on  its  offers  of  peace.  Whe?i  he  concluded,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  always  most  powerful'in  reply,  instantly 
rose  and  answered  him  in  a  speech  of  nearly  the  same  'length,  meeting  him  on  all 
the  main  topics  with  a  force  of  argument,  a  dexterity  in  wresting  Mr.  Pitt's  weapons 
out  of  his  hands  and  turning  them  against  himself,  a  keenness  of  retort,  a  graphic 
power  of  description,  and  an  impetuous  flow  of  eloquence,  to  which  we  find.no  par- 
allel in  any  of  his  published  speeches.  '  Both  these  great  efibrts  will  te  fotfnd  in  this 
collection,  with  all  the  documents  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
argument.  Respecting  one  topic  dwelt  upon  in  these  speeches,,  namely,  the  justice 
of  the  war' with  France,  it  may  be  proper  to,  a?dd  a  few  words  explanatory  of  Mr. 
Fox's  views,  to  be  followed  by  similar  statements,  on  a  future  page,  as  to  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  held  that  the  grievances  .complained  of  by  the  English,  viz.,  tlie  opening 
of  the  River  Scheldt,  the  French  Decree  of  FrateTnity,  and  the  countenance  shown 
to  disaffected  Englishmen  (points  to  be  explained  hereafter  in  notes  to  these  speeches); 
ought  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  full  and  candid  negotiation.  England 
was  bound  not  only  to  state  her  wrongs,  but  to  say  explicitly  what  would  satisfy  her. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  recalled  the  English  embassador  from  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  August,. 
1792  (when  Louis  XVI.  became  virtually  a  prisoner),  before  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  these  events.     He  suspended  the  functions  of  M.  Chauveliil,  the  French  embassa- 
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dor  at  London,  from  the  same  date.  He  began  to  arm  immediately  after  the  alleged 
grievances  took  place ;  and"  when  called  upon  hy  the  French  for  an  explanation  of 
this  armament,  he  declined  to  acknowledge  their  agents  as  having  any  diplomatic 
character,  so  that  the  points  in  dispute  could  not  he  regularly  discussed ;  andi  after 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVL^  he  not  only  refused  to  accredit  any  minister  from  France, 
but  sent  M.  Qhauvelin  out  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Fox  maintained  thjit  England, 
lander  these  circumstanctes,  was  the  aggressor,  though  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
came  from  France.  He  who  shuts  up  the  channel  of  negotiation  while  disputes  are 
pending,  is  the  author  of  the  war  which  follows.  No  nation  is  bound  to  degrade 
herself  by  submitting  to  any  clandestine  modes  of  communicatipn  ;  she  is  entitled  to 
that  open,  avowed,  and  honorable  negotiation  commonly  employed  by  nations  for  the 
pacific  adjustment  of  their  disputes.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  ask  the  ministry  to  treat  with 
the  new  French  government  as  having  any  existence  de  Jure—he  expressly  waived' 
this — ^but  siiiiply  de  facto;  and  as  the  English  government  had  refused  this,  he  held 
them  responsible  for  ihp  war.  Such  was  his  argument,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of 
great  force.  It  may  be;true,  as  alleged  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  French 
government  were  insincere  in  their  offers  and  explanations;  it  is.  highly  probable 
that  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by rtheir  triumph  over  their  Austrian  and  Prussian 
ipvaders,  had  filled  the  nation  with  a  love  of  conquest  wMch  would  ultimately  have 
led  to  a  war  with  England.  ,  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  course  marked  out 
by  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  have  been  studiously- followed.  But  Mr.  Pitt  shared  in  the 
common  delusion  of  the  day.  He  felt'  certain  that  France,  split  up  as  she  w0,?  into 
a  thousand  iactions,  cOuld  not  long  endure  the.  contest.  "It  will  be  a  very  shojt 
war,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  and  certainly  ended  in  one  or  two  campa,igns>"  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  his  confidence,  while  he  would  not  admit  that  the 
English  were  strictly  the  assailants,  says  in  his  Journal,  "  I  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  know  that  the  ministry  had  not  taken  djie  pains  to  prevent  its  breaking  out;"  As 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Wilberforce  xjnited  with  Mr,.  Fox  in  condemning  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  negotiate  with  3onaparte. 

But  Mr.  Fox's  ardent  desires  foy  peace,  thoughdisappointed  at  this  time,  were 
soon  after  gratified  by  the  tr,eaty  of  Amiens,  at  the  close  of  1801.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  mere  truce.  War  wa?  declared  by  England  in  January,  1803.  To 
this  declaration  Mr., Fox  was  strenuously  jopposed,  and,  made  a  speech  against  it, 
which  Lord  Brougham  refers  to  as  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  It  does  not  so  appear 
in  any  of  the  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  his  Lordship  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  the  speech  of  October,  1800,  which' he  does  not  even  mention. 

Mr..Pitt,,who  had  been  again  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  died  in  January,  1806  ; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  years,  was  called  into  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Ailairs,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1806,,  through' the  instru- 
mentality of  Lord  Grenville.  His  office  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  one  un- 
der the  government,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  virtually  minister,  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  that  of  moving  a  resolution  for  an  early  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  he  had  from  the  first  united  with  Mr.  Wilberfprce  in  opposing.  This  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  vote  of  114  against  15,  and  was  followed  up,  the  next  session, 
by  effectual  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  guilty  traffic.  He  soon  after,  entered 
on  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  'vt'hich  commenced  in  a  somewhat  singular 
manner.  A  Frenchman  made  his  appearance  at  the  Foreign' Ofiice,  under  the  name 
of  De  la  Grevilliere,  and  requested  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  He  went  on 
to  say,  that'"  it  was  necessary  for  the  iranquillity  of  all  crowned  heads  to  put  to  death 
the~  ruler  of  France,  and  that  a  house  had  been  hired  at  Passy  for  this  piirpo^e."  •  On 
hearing  these  words,  Mr.  Fox  drove  him^at  once  froni  his  presence,  and  dispatched 
a  communication  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  of  the  facts.     "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
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confess  to  you  who  know  me,"  said  he,  "  that  my  confusion  was  extreme  at  finding 
myself  led  into  conversation  with  ah  avowed  assassin.  I  instantly  ordered  hi'm  to 
leave  me.  Our  laws  do  not  allow  me  to  detain  him,  hut  1  shall  take  carei  to  have 
him  landed  at  a  sea-port  as  remote  as  possible  from  France.''  A  reply  wis  sent  from 
Bonaparte,  Saying,  among  Other  things,  "I  recognize  here  the  principles,  honor;  and 
virtue  of  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  hiiii  on  my  part."  In  connection  with- this  reply,  Talr 
ley^and  stated,  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  "  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,"  Communications  were  accordingly  opened  on  the  subject, 
but  at-^this  important  crisis  Mr.  Fox's  health  began  to  fail  him.  He  had  been  taken 
ill  some  month's  before  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  and 
his  physicians  now  insisted  that  he  should  abstain  for  a  time  from  alUpUblic  duties. 
In  July  the  diseaise  was  found  to  be  drofisy  of  the  chest,  and,^  after  lingering  for  three 
months,  he  died  ait  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswicls,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1806.  He  was  buried  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  nation  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  his  grave  l)eing  direCtly.acyqining  the  grave  of  Lord  Chatham,  and 
close  to  that  of  his  illustrious  rival,  "William  Pitt;    ' 

Mr.  Fox  was  the  most  completely  English  of  all  the  orators  in  our  language! 
Lord  Chatham  was  formed'on  th^  classic  rhodel — the  express  union  offeree,  majesty, 
and  grace.  He  stood  raised  above  his  audience,  arid  launched  the  bolts  of  his  elo- 
quence like  the  Apollo  Bel videre,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  irresistible  might. 
Mr.  Fox  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  like  a  Norfolkshire  farmer  in  the  midst  of 
his  fellows  :  short,  thick-set,  "with  his  broad  shoulders  and  capacious  chest,  his  bushy 
hair  and  eyebrows/ and  his  dark  countenance  Workiiig  with  emotion,  the  very  image 
of  blunt  honesty  and  strength. 

His  undeitsfdndin^vi&s  all  English — plain,  practical,  of  ptodigious  force.^always 
directed  to  definite  ends  and  objects,  under  the  absolute  control  of  sound  common 
Sense.  He  had  that  historical  casf  of  mind  by' which  the  great  English  jurists 
and  statesmen  have  been  so  generally  distinguished,  Pacts  were  the  staple  of  his 
thoughts  ;  all  the  force  of  his  intellect^  was.  exerted  on  the  acti^al  and  the  positive. 
He  was  the  most  practical  speaker*  of  the  most  practical  Irtation  on  earth.; 

His  heart  was  English.  There  is  a  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  na- 
tional characteV,  which  is  all  the  greater  in  a  strong  mind,  because  custom  requires 
it  to  be  repressed!  In  private  life  no  one  was  more  guarded  in  -this  respect  than 
Mr.  Fox ;  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  concerned  in  getting  up  a  scene.  'But  when,  he 
stood  before  an  audience,  he  poured  out  his  feelings  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
"  I  have  seen  his  countenance,"  says  Mf.  Godwin,  "  lighten  up  with  more  than  mor- 
tal ardor  And  goodness ;  I  have  been  present  when  his  Voice  was  sufTocated  with 
tears."  In  all-th^s,  his  powerful  understanding  went  6ut  the  wholeVlength  of  his ' 
emotions,  so  that  there  was  nothing  strained'  or  unnatural  in  his  most  vehement 
tursts  of  passion.  "  His  feeling,"  says  ColM-idge,  "was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect 
was  all  feeling."  Never  was  there  a  finer  summing  up ;  it  shows  us  at  a  glance'the 
whole  secret  of  his  power.  To4his  he  addeid  the  most  perfect  sincerity  and  ai:tless- 
ness  of  manner.  His  very  faults  conspired  to  heighten  the  conviction  of  his  honesty. 
His  broken  sentences,  the  choking  of  his  voice,  his  ungainly  gestures,  his  sudden 
starts  of  passioff,  the  absolute  scream  with  which  he  delivered  his  vehement  passages, 
all  shovired  him  to  be-deeply  moved  and  in  earnest,  so  that  it  may  be  doUbted  whether 
a  more  perfect  delivery  ■Would  not  have  weakened  the  impression  he  made. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  remarked,  that  "  Fojc  was  the  most  Demosthenean 
speaker  since  Demosthenes,"  while  Lord  Brougham  says,  in  cominenting  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  the  fancying^  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween his  eloquence  ancl  that  of  Demosthenes."  When  two  such  men  differ  on  a  point 
like  this,  we  may  safely  say  that  both  are  iri  the  right  and  in  the  wrong.    As  to  cer- 
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tain  qualities,  Fox  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  great  Athenian ;  as  to  others,  they 
had  much  in  common.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  forms  of  oratory — symmetry,  dig- 
nity, grace,  the  working  up  pf  thought  and  language  to  their  most  perfect  expression 
— Mr.,  Fox  was  not  only  inferior  to  Demosthenes,-  hut  wholly  unlike  him,  having  no 
rhetoric  and  no  ideality  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  structure,  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  mod«s  of  its  operation^the  soul  and  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  his  elo- 
quence, there  was  a  striking  resemblance.  This  will  appear  as  we  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  leading  peculiarities.  ,  /   . 

(1.)  He  had  a  luminbus  simplicity,  which  gave  his  speeches'the  most  absolute  unity 
of  in^pressiou,  however  irregular  might  be  their  arrangement.  IjTo  man  ever  kept  the 
great  points  of  his  case  more  steadily  and  vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

(2.)  He  took  every  thing  in  the.  ponctete.  If  he  discussed  principles,  it  was  always 
in  direct  connection  with  the  subj  eqt  before  him.  Usually,  however,  he  did  not  even 
discuss  a  subject — ^he  grappled  with  an  antagonist.  Nothing  gives  such  life  and  in- 
terest to  a  speech,  or  so  delights  an  audience,  as  a  direct  contest  of  man  with.  man. 

(3.)  He  struck  instantly  at  the  heart  of  his  subject,  He  was  eager  to  meet  his 
opponent  at  once  on  the  real  ppints  at  issue  ;  and  the  moment  of  his  greatest  power 
was  when  he  stated  the  argument  against  himself,  w^th  more  force  than  his  adver- 
sary or  any  other  man  could  give  it,  and  then  seized  it  with  the  hand  of  a  giant,  tore 
it  in  piece.s,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 

(4.)  His-mode  of  enforcing  a  subject  on  the  minds  of  his" audience  was  to  come 
back  again  and  again  to  the  strong  points  of  his  case.  Mr.  Pitt  amplified  when  he 
wished  to  impress,  Mr.  Fox  repeated.  Bemosthanes  also  repeated,  but  he  had  more 
adroitness  in  varying  themode  of  doing  it.     "  Idem  baud  iisdem  verbis." 

(5.)  He-Kad  rarely  any  preconceived  ifiethod  or  arrangement  of  his  thoughts.  This 
was  one  of  his  greatest  faults,  in  which  he  diifered  rnost  from  the  Athenian  artist. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unity  of  impression  and  feeling  mentioned  above,  his 
strength  wOuld  have  been  wasted  iii  disconnected  efforts. 

(6.)  Reasoning  was  his' forte  and  his  passion.  But  he  was  rttft  a  regular  reasoner. 
In  his  eagerness  to  press  forward,  he  threw  away  every  thing  he  could  part  with,  and 
compacted  the  rest  into  asingle  mass.  Facts,  principles,  analogies,  were  all  wrought 
together  like  the  strands  of  a  cable,  and  intermingled- with  wit,  ridicule,  or- impas- 
sioned feeling.  His  arguments  were  usually  personal  in  their  nature,  ad  hb'minem, 
&c.,  and  were  brpught  home  to  his  antagonist  with  stinging  severity  and  force. 

(7.)  He  abounded  in  hits — ^those  abrupt  and  startling  turns  of  thought  which  rouse 
an  audience,  and  give  them,  more  delight  than  the  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence. 

(8.)  He  Was  equally  distinguished  for  his  side  blows,  for  keen  and  pungent  remarks 
flashed  out  uppn  his  antagpnist  in  passing,  as  he  pressed  pn  with  his  argument. 
.   (9.)  He  was  often  dramatic,  perscnating  the  character  of  his  opponents  or  others, 
and  carrying  on  a  dialogue  between  them,  which  added  gl:eatly  to  the  liveliness  and 
fprce  of  his  oratery.  ,  - 

(10.)  He  had  astonishing  dexterity  in  evading  difliculties,  and  tumjng  to  his  own 
advantage  every  thing  that  occurred  in  debate. 

In  nearly  all  these  qualities  he  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Demosthenes. 

In  his  language,  Mr.  Fox  Studied  simpUcity,  strength,  and  holdness.  "  Give  me  an 
elegant  Latin  and  a.  homely  Saxon  word,"  said  he,  "  and  I,  will  al\irays  chppse  the 
latter,"  Another  of  his  sayings  was  this  :  "  Did  the  Speech  read  well  when  reperted  ? 
If  so,  it  was  a  bad  ene."    These  twp  remarks  give  us  the  secret  of  his  style  as  an  orator. 

The  Ufe  of  Mr.  Fox  has  this  lesson  for  young  men,  that  early  habits  of  recklessness 
aud  vice  can  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  influenrie  of  the^  most  splendid  abilities  and 
the'  mpst  humane  and  generous  dispositions.  Thpugh  thirty-eight  years  in  public 
life^  he  was  inpffice  pnly  eighteen  inonths. 


SPEECH 

OF  MJt  FOX  ON  THE  BILL  FOR  VESTING  THE  AFFAJRS^OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  IN  THE 
HANDS   OF   CERTAIN  COMMISSIONERS,  FOR  THE.  BENEFIT   OF  THE    PROPRIETORS  AND  THE 

PUBLIC,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  O^' COMMONS,  DECEMBER  1, 1783.    '     ,  ^ 

INTRODUCTION, 
The  reader  is  alreatjy  acquainted  with  the  leading  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  were  stated' 'in_the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  tlie  same  subject.  It  was  intended  to  place  all  the  concerns  of 
the  East  India  Conipariy  in  the  hands 'bf  the  British,  government.  It.  abolished  the  courts  of  Directors 
and  Proprietors',  and.dividedthe" duties  of  the' former  between  two  distinct  Boarjis.  The  fitst,  having 
the  entire  govemtnent  of  India,  civil  and  military,  with  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers,  was  to 
consist  of  seven  ;Oomn]issioners  or  Directors,  to  be  chos,en  first  by  Parliament,  at^d  afterward  by  the 
Cr'ovyn,  and  removable  only  in  'consequence  of  antiddress  to. the  K^ing  from  on?  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  other,  having  th^  management  of  the  Company's  commercial  concerns,  was  to  consist  of  nine 
Assistant  Directors,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  Parliament,  and  afterward  by  a  major  vote  of  the 
proprietors  at  an  open'  poll.  The^bill  was  to  remain  in  force  four  years,  until  after  the  next  general 
election ;  and  was  acopmpanied  by  another,''  containing  a  variety  of  excellent  regulations  fciir  tlie  removal 
of  abuses  in  India.  }  ■ 

-  The  debate  was  long  and  vehement.  Burke  had  delivered  his  splendid  speech  pf  four  hbnrs  in  length, 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  information  on 'the  isubject  of  India.,  sucbas  ho  other  man  in  England  could  have 
communicated.  Dundas  had  attacked  the  bill  with  all  his  acateness,  and  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt  had  followed,  denouncing  it  as  a  yiolation  of  ch'artered  rights,'  designed  to  Create 
an  "  imperium  in  imperio,",  whidh  would  place,  'Mr.  Fox  above  the  King's  control,  and  promising  to  bring 
forv^ard  another  proposal,"  which  would  answer,  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  without  the  violence  and 
danger  of  this  measure."  It  was  at  the  epd  of  such  a  deliate,  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Mr. 
Fox  rose  to  speak;  and  'proSably  dot  a'  man  in  the  kingdom  but  himself  could  have  obtained  a  hearing 
under  such  circumstances,  much  less'  have  commanded  the  fixed  attention  of  the  House  for  nearly  three 
hours  longer,,  as  he  did  in  this  speech'  - 

As  he  spoke  in  reply,  his  object  was  i;ipt  so  much  to  dwell  on  the  positive  side  of  the  argument,  which 
he  had  already  done  at'the  seeogd  readiiig  of  the  bill,  as  to  obviate  objections,^  to  turn  back  the  reasoning 
of  his  antagonists  upon  themselves,  and  especially  to  relieve  liia  character  from  thil odium  which  rested 
upon  it  in  consequence  olf  his  coalition  with  Lord  North.  As  a  specimen  of  uncommon  dexterity  in  this 
respect,  and  of  bold,  indignant  retort  upon  his  antagonists,  it  has  a  high' order  of  merit. 


S  P  E  E 

SiE, — The  necessity  of.  my  saying  something 
lipon  the  present  oodasion  is  so  obvious,  to  the 
House,  that  no  apology  will,  I  hope,  be  expect- 
ed from  me  in  troubling  them  evdn  at  so  late  an 
hour.'  I  shall  not  entelr  much  into  a  detail,,  or 
minute  defense  of  the  particulars  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you,  because  few  particular  objections  have 
beeri  made.  The  opposition  to  it  consists  only 
in  general  reasonings,  some  of  little  application, 
and  others  totally  siside  from  J;he  point  in  ques- 
tion. •  ,     ^ 

The  bill  has  been  combated  through  iits  past 
stages  upon,  various  principles ;  but,  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  House  has  not  beard  it  canvass- 
ed upon  its,ov™  intrinsic,  merits.  The  debate 
to-night  has  turned  chiefly  upon  two .  points, 
namely,  violation  of  chaYter,  and  ihcnase  of  in- 
fluence ;  and  upon  both  these  points  I  shall  say 
a'fewwords.  ',        ' 

The  honorable .gei)tleman,vs^o  opened  the  de- 
bate |Mr.  Powlsjj  first  demands  my-  attention; 


'  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


P  H,  &o.  ,         ,  ' 

not,  indeedj  for  the  wisdom  of  the  observations 
which  fell' from  him  this  night  (acute^p„,i„|„,,^ 
and  judicious  though  he  is  upon  most  /emi'ii""!!!! 

•  ■      \    \    .    p  1  ,  .    ,        connection 

occasions),  buttrora  the  natural  weight  withurecamo 
of  all  such  characters  in  this  coun-  '','''."''•  , 
try,  the  aggregate  of  whom  should,  I  think,  al- 
ways decide  upon  public  measures.  His  inge- 
nuity, however,  was  never,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
erted jmore  ineffeotually,  upon  more  mistaken 
principles,  and  more  inconsistent  witli  the'coni- 
mon  tenor  of  his  oonduc,t,  than  in  this  debate.- 

The  honorable  gentleman  charges  me  with 
abandoning  that  cause,  which,  he  says  in  terms 
of  flattery,  I  had  once  so  suooessfully  asserted. 
I  tell  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  were  to  search  the 
history  of  my  life,  he  would  find  that  the  period 
of  it  in  which  I  struggled  most  for  thp  real,  sub- 
stantial'cause  of  liberty  is  this  very  moment  that 
I  am  addressing  you.  Freedom,  according  to 
my  eoncefition.of  it,  consists  in  the  safe  and-sa- 
oried  possession  of  a  man's  property,  governed 
bylaws  defined  and  certain  \  with  many  person- 
al privilfijjes,  natural,  civil,  and  religiovis,  which 
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he  can  not  surrender  without  ruin  to  himself^ 
and  of  which  to  be  deprived  by  any  other  power 
is  despotism.  This  bill,  instead-  of  subverting, 
is  destined  to  stabilitate  these  principles ;  instead 
of  narrowing  the  basis  of  freedom,  it.  tends  to 
enlarge  it ;  instead  of  suppressing,  its  objept  is 
to  infuse  and  circulate  the  spirit  offiberty. 

What  is  the  ijiost  odious  species  of  tyranny? 
Precisely  that  which  this  bill  is  meant  to  anni- 
hilate. That  a  handful  of  men,  free  themselves, 
should  exercise  the  nlost  base  and  abominable 
despotism  over  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
that  innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion i  that  industry  should  toil  foi-  rapjne ;  that 
the  harmless  laborer  should  sweat,  not  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and'  rapacity 
of  tyrannic  depredation;  in  a  word,  that  thirty 
millions  of  men,  gifted  by  Providence  with  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  should  groan 
under  a  system  of  despotism,  unmatched  in  all 
the  histories  of  the  world?*  What  is  the  end 
of  all  government?  Certainly  the  happiness  of 
the  governed.  Others  may  hold  different  opin- 
ions ;  but  this  is  mine,  and  I  proclaim  it.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  a  government,  whose 
good  fortune  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  its  subjects,  whose  aggrandizement 
grows  out  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  ?  This  is 
the  kind  of  government  exercised  under  the  East 
India  Company  upon  the  natives  of  Hindostan ; 
and  the  subversion  of  that  infamous  governnvent 
is  the  main  object  of  the  bill  in  questipn. 
;  I.  But  in  the  progress  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
„. ...  it  is  objected  .that  the  charter  of  the  C'om- 
of  charter  pany  should  not  be  violated;  and  upon 
■'"'  °  ■  ■  this'  point,  sir,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion 
without  disguise.  A  charter  is  a  trust  to  one 
or  more  persons  for  some'  given  benefit.  If  this 
trust  be  abased,  if  the  benefit  be  not  olitained,^ 
and  that  its  failure  arises  from  palpable  guilt, 
or  (what  in  this  case  is  full  as  bad)  froni  palpa- 
ble ignorance  or  mismanagement,  will  any  man 
gravely  say  that  the  trust  should  riot  be  resumed 
and,  delivered  to  oth^r  hands  ? — more  especially 
in.  the  case  of  the  -East  India  Company,  whose 
manner  of  exeoutin^  this  trust,  whose  laxity  and 
languor  produced,  and  tend  to  prgduce  conse- 
quences diametrically  opposite  to  the  ends  of 
Confiding  that  trust,  and  of  the  institution  for 
which  it  was  granted  ?  I  beg  of  gentlemen  to 
be  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  intangibility  of  this  charter  may 
be  carried.  Every  syllable  virtually  impeaches 
the  establishment  by  which  we  sit  in  this  House, 
in  the  enjdyment  of  this  freedom,  and  of  every 
other  blessing  of  our  government.  Argumehts 
of  this  kind  are  batteries  against  the  main  pillar 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Some  men  are  con- 
sistent with  their  own  private  opinions,  and  dis- 


cover the  inheritance  of  family  maxims  when 
they  question  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  i  have  no  scruple  in  subscribing^  to  the  arti- 
cles, of  thSit  creed  which  produced  it.'  Sover- 
eigns are  sacred,>  and  reverence  is  due  to  every 
Jcing^;  yet,  with  all  my  attachments  to  the  person 
of  a  first  magistrate,  had  I  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  I  should  most  certainly  have 
contributed  my  efforts,  and  borne  part  in  those 
illlistrious  struggles  which  vindicated  an  empire 
from  hereditary  servitude,  and  recorded  this  val- 
uable doctrine,  that  trust  abused  is  revocable. 

No  man  will  tell  me  that  a  trust  to  a  Compa- 
ny ,  of  merchants  stands  upon  the  solemn  and 
Sanctified  ground  by  whioji-atrust  is  committed 
to  a  monarch ;,  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  rec- 
oncile the  oondufct  of  men  who  approve  that  re- 
sumption of  violated  trust,  which  rescued  and 
re-established  our  unparalleled  and  admirable 
ConstitntiOn'with  a  thousand  valuable  improve- 
ments and  advantages  ^t  the.  Revolution,  and 
who,  at  this  moment,  rise  up  the  champions  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,*  although  the 
incapacity  and  incompetence'^  that  Company 
to  _a  due  and  adequate  dischai;ge  of  thfe  trust  de- 
posited in  them  by  that  ohartfer  are  themes  of 
ridicule  and  coritempt  to  all  the  -world ;  and  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  their  mismanagement, 
connivance,  arid  imbecility,  combined  with"  the 
-wickedness  of  their  servants,  the  very  name  of 
an  Englishman  is  detested,  even  to  a  proverb, 
throughout  all  Asia,  and  the  national  cha.i'acter 
is  become  degraded  and  dishonored'.  To  rescue 
that,  name  from  odium,  and  redeem^  this  charac- 
ter from  disgrace,  are  some  of  the.  objects  of 
the  present  bill ; ;  and  gentleriien  should,  indeed, 
gravely  ■weigh  their  ^  opposition  to  a  measure, 
which,  with  a  thousand  other  points  not  less  val- 
uable, aims  at  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

Those  Who  condemn  the  present  bilf  as  a  vio- 
lation of  tlje  chartered  rights  of  the  East  Indi'a 
Corapanyf-coh'deran,  on  the  same  ground,  I  say 
again,  the  Revolution  as  a  violation  of  the  char^ 
tered  righfs '  of '  King  James  H.*  .  He,  with  as 
much  reason,  might  have  claimed  the  pi;operty 


5  We.,have  here  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  pecnliaritiee, 
on  which  jnuch  of  his  force  depends,  viz.,  terse  and 
rapid  ennmeratiou — the  cro-ivding  of  many  particu- 
lars into  one  striking  mass  of  thought.  Hia  enamer- 
ations,  however,  are  not  made,  like  these  of  most 
men,  for  rhetorical  eflfect ;  they  are  condensed  argu- 
ments, as  win  be  seen  by  analyzing  this  passage. 


'Johnson  decides  the  question"  in  the  same  way 
with  .Mr.  Fox,  in  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny.  '*  A  char- 
ter is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privtleg.es  giv- 
en tb  a  part  of  the  commnnity-for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole;  and  is  therefore  liable,  by  its  nature,  to 
change  or  to  revocation.  Every  act -of  government 
aims  at  public  good,  ^A  charter,  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation,  is  to  be 
repealed  ;  because  general  prosperity  must  always 
be  preferred  to  particuldr  interest.  If  a  charter  be 
used  to  evil  purposes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon 
is  taken  away  which  is  injuriously  ein,ployed.!' 

*.Here  is  another  characteristic  of  Mr.'Foi,  that  , 
of  taming  defense  into' attack.    The  reader  of  De- 
mosthenes will  remember  how  unirormly  the  same 
thing  is  done  by  the  great  Athenian  orator. 

■ .  »  Mr.  Fox  gives  us,  thus  earjy,  orie  of  those  rep^ 
iitipns,  by  ■which  he  was  so  much  accustomed  to  en- 
foi-ce  his  reasonings.    The  statement,  however,  is 

jfinely  varied  by  an  expansiop  of  the  argument,  an^ 
enlivened  by  that  dramaiiq  mode  of  presenting- the 
thought,  in  vehich  he  sb  much  delighted. 
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pf  .dominion.  Bat  what  was  the  language  of  the 
people  ?  "  No,  you  have  no  property  in  domin- 
ion. Dominion  was  vested  in  you,  as  it  is  in  ev- 
fcry  chief  magistrate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  governed.  It  was  a  sacred  trust, 
delegated  by,  compact.  Ypa  have  abused  the 
trust ;  you  have  exercised  dominion  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vexation  and  tyranny — not  of  eomfort, 
protection,  and  good  order,  and  we  therefore  re- 
sume the  power  which  was  originally  ours.  We 
recur  to  the  first  principles  of  all  government, 
the  will  of  the  many;  and' it  is  our  will  that 
you  shall  no  longer  abuse  your  donfiniOn,"  The 
case  is  the  same  wi(h  the  East  India  Com]()any's 
government  over  a  territory,  as  it  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  !Rurke,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand .  square  miles  in  extent,  nearly  equal  to  all 
Christian  Europe,  and  containing  thirty  millions 
of  the  human  race.  It  matters  not  whether  do- 
minion' arises  from  feohquest  or  from  compact. 
Conquest  gives  no  right  to  the  conqueror  to  be 
a  tyrant ;  and  it  is  nb  violation  of  right  to  abol- 
ish the  authority  which,  is  niisused. 

II.  Having  said  so  much  upon  the  general 
objfctiom  matter  of  the  bill,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
amweted.  ^ake  aifew  observations  upon  the  re-"" 
marks  of  particular  .gentlemen ;  and  first  of  the 
learned  gentleman  over  against  me  [Mr.  Dan- 
das].  The.  learned  geijtleman  has  made  a  long, 
and,  as  he  always  does,  an  able  speech  j.  yet, 
transited  into  plain  English,  and '  disrobed  of 
the  dextrous  fttabigjaity  in  which  it  has  been 
enveloped,  to  wljat  does  it  amount  ?  To  ah  es- 
tablishment of  the  principles  upon  which  this  bill 
was  founded,  and  an  indirect  confession  of  its 
necessity.  ,  He  allows  the  fcangibility  of  char- 
ters, when  absolute  occasion  requires  it ;  and 
admits  that  the  charter  of  the  Company  should 
not  prevent  the  adoption  of  aj)roper  plan  for  the 
future  government  of  India,  if  a  proper  plan  can 
be  achieved,  upon  no  other  terms.  The  first 
of  these  admissions  seems  agreeable  to  the  civil 
maxims  of  the  learned  gentleman's  ^life,  so  far 
a,s  a  maxim  can  be  traced  in  a,  political  charac- 
ter so  various,  and .  flexible  ,;*  atijl  to  deny  the 
second  of  these  concessions  was  impossible  even 
for  the  learned  gentlemap,  with  a  staring  reason 
upon  your  table  to  confront  him  if  he  "attempt- 
ed it.'  The  learned  gentleman's  bill,  and  the 
bill  before'you,  are  grounded  upon  the  same  bot- 
tom, of  abuse  of  trust,  maladministiation,  debil- 
ity, and  incapacity  in  thfe  Company  and  their  serv- 
ants; But  the  difference  in  thg  reniedv;  is  this  : 
,  the  learned  gentleman's  bill  opens  a  door  to  an 
influence  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than 


'  A  side  blow  of  this  kind,  in  passing,  is  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  of  Mr,  Pox.    ~ 

'  Mr.  Dundas,  as  a  member  of  the  Sbelbome  minis- 
try, had  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  about  seven 
months  before.  This  gave  the  Governor  General 
of  Bengal  a  controlling  povt'er  over  the  other  two 
presidencies ;  andanthorized  him,  when  he  saw  fit, 
to  act  on  his-own  responsibility,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own.counnil.  His  bill  also  created,  a 
new  Secretary  of  State  for  Indian  affairs,  with  am- 
ple powers  resembling,  to  a ,  conBidera1>le  extent, 
those  of  Mr.  Fox's  cominiSsit>Ders.    - . 


any  that  can  be  impnted  to  this  bill ;  and  da,- 
posits  in  one  man'an  arbitrary  power  over  mill- 
ions, not  in  England,  where  the  evil  of  this  cor- 
rupt ministry  could  not  be  felt,  but  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  scene  of  every  mischief,  fraud,  aiid 
violence.  The  learned  gentleman's  bill  afford- 
ed thd  most  extensive  latitude  formalversation  ; 
the.  bill  before  you  guards  against  it  with  all 
imaginable  precaution.  Every  line  in  both  the 
bills,  yhicli  I  have  had  the  hopor  to  introduce, 
presurtres  the  possibility,  of  bad  administration, 
for  every  Word  breathes  suspicion.  This  bill 
supposes  that  .men  are  but  men.  It  confides  in 
no  integrity ;  it  trusts  no'  character ;  it  inqnlr 
cates  the  wisdom  of  a  jealousy  ofpower,  and 
annexes  reisponsibility,  not  only  to  every  action, 
but  even  to  the  inaction  of  those  who  are  to 
dispense  it.  'I'he  necessity  of  these  pirovisions 
must  be  evident,  whfen  if  is  known  that  the  dif- 
ferent misfortunes  of  the  Company  have  resuk-  , 
ed  not  more  fr°™  wjiat  the  servants  did,  than 
from  what  the  matters  did-not. 

To  the  probable  effects  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man's bill  and  this,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Allowing,  for  argument's  sake, 
to,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  undei;  the 
fl.fst-named  bill  [Mr.  Dundas'],  the  most  unlith- 
ited  and  superior  abilities,  with  soundness  of 
heart,  and  integrity  the  most  unqucstiona'ble ; 
what  good  consequences  could  be  reasonably 
expected  from  his  extraordinary,  extravagant, 
and  unconstitutional  power,  under  the  tenure  by 
which  he  held  it?  ^Were  his  prpjects  the  most 
enlarged,  his  systems  the  most  wise  and  excel- 
lent which  human  skill  could  devi^.;  what  fair 
hopes  cpuld  be  entertained  of  their  eventual  suc- 
cess, when,  perhaps,  before  he  oonld  enter  upon 
the  execution,  of  any  measurej  he  may  be;  rep- 
ealled in  consequence  of  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  administrations  of  this  country,  which  have 
been  so  frequent  for  a  few  years,  and  which 
some  good  men  wish  to  see  every  year?  Ex- 
actly the  same  reasons  which  banish  a{l  ratipnal 
hope  of  benefit  frdm  an  Indian  administratioB 
under  the  bill  of  the  learned  gentleman,  justify 
the  duration  of  the  proposed,  commission.  If 
the  dispensers  of  the  plan  of  governing  India  (a 
place  from  which  the  answer  of  a  letter  can  nit 
be  ex,peoted  in  less  than  twelvp  months)  have 
not  greater  stability,;  in  their  situations  than  a 
British  ministry,  adieti  to  all  hopes  of  rendering 
our  Eastern  territories  of  any .  real  advantage 
to,  this  country ;  adieu  to  every  expectation  of 
purging  or  piirifyihg  the  Indian  system,  of  re- 
form, of  improviementi  of  reviving  confidence,  of 
regulating  the  trade  upon  its  proper  principles, 
of  restoring  tranquillity,  of  re-establishing  the 
natives  in  comfort,  and  of  securing-  the  perpetu- 
ity 9f  these  bl^ssihgs  by  the  cordial  reconcile- 
ment of  the  Indians  with  their  former  tyrants 
upon  fixed  terms  of  amity,  friendship,  and  fel- 
lowship. I  will  leavp  the  I^ouse  and  the  king- 
dom to  judge  whiclj  is  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish those  salutary  ends ;  the  bill  of  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  which  leaves  all  to  the  discreiiop 
of  one  man,  or  the  bill  before,  you,  .which  de- 
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pends  upon  the  duty  of  several  men,  who  are  in 
a  state  of  daily  account  to  this  House,  of  hourly 
(loeount  to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  of  occa- 
sional account  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock,  and  who  are  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
practice  their  plans,  unaffected  by  every  politic- 
al fluctuation. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  wishes  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Indian  Secretary  of  State  in  prefer- 
ence to  these  commissioners.  In  all  the  learned 
gehtleman's  ideas  on  the  government  of  India, 
the  notion  of  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Indian  department  springs  up,  and  seems  to  be 
cherished  with  the  fondness  of  consanguinity.' 
But  that  scheme  strikes  me  as  liable  to  a  thou- 
sand times  more  Objections  than  the  plan  in  agi- 
tation; nay,  the  learned  gentleman  had  rather, 
it  seems,  the  affairs  of  India  were  blended  with 
the  business  of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  hold.  His  good  disposition  toward  me  upon 
all  occasions  ca,n  not  be  doubted,  and  his  'sinceri- 
ty in  this  opinion  is' unquestionable.  I  beg  the 
House  to  attend  to  the  reason  which  the  learned 
gentleman  gives  for  this  preference,  and  to  see 
the  plights  to  which  men  even  of  his  understand- 
ing are  reduced  who  must  oppose.  He  laughs 
at  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
House,  who,  in  his  judgment,  will  find  means  of 
soothing  and  soheiiing,  and  meliorating  the  rriem- 
bers  into  an  oblivion  of  their  maladministration. 
What  opinion  has  the  learned  gentleman  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  ?  Does  he  think  hini  so  inert, 
so  inactive,  so  incapable  a  creature,  that,  with  all 
this  vaunted  patronage  of  the  seven  Commission- 
ers in  his  own  hands,  the  same  means  of  sooth-, 
ing,  and  softening,  and  meliorating,  are  thrown 
away  upon  him?  The  learned  gentleman  has 
been  for  some  years  conversant  with  ministers ; 
but  his  experience  has  taught  him,  it  seems,  to 
consider  secretaries  not  only  untainted  and,  im- 
maculate, but  innocent,  harmless,  and  incapable ! 
In  his  time,  secretaries  were  all  purity,  with  ev- 
ery power  of  corruption  in  their  hands  ;  but  so 
inflexibly  attached  to  rigid  rectitude,  that  no 
temptation  could  seduce  them  to  (employ  that 
power  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  for,  soothing,  or  softening,  or  me- 
liorating !  The  learned  gentleman  has  formed 
his  opinion  of  the  simplicity  and  inaction  of  sec- 
retaries from  that  golden  age  of  political  probity 
vrhen  his  own  friends  were  in  power,  and  when 
himself  was  every  thing  but  a  minister.  This~ 
erroneous  humanity  of  opinion  arises  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  unsuspecting,  unsullied  na- 
ture, as  well  as  from  a  commerce  with  only  the 
best  and  purest  ministers  of  this  country,  which 
has  given  him  so  favorable  an  impressioh  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  thinks  this  patrdnage, 
so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  seven  Commission- 
ers, pijrfectly  safe"  in  his  hands.'  I  leave  to  the 
learned  gentleman  that  pleasure  which  his  mind 


°  Had  the  Earl  of  Shelbunie  continued  in  power, 
it  was  anderstood  that  Mr.  Dondas  was  to  be  the 
Indian  secretary.  Mr.  Fox  here  atin^ingly  atliides 
to  this  fact. 

s  These  bitter  sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Lord  She!- 


must  feel  under  the  conviction  with  which  he 
certainly  gives  this  opinion  ;  but  I  submit  to  ev- 
ery man  who  hears  me,  what  would  be  the  prob- 
able  comments  of  the  other  "side  of  the  House, 
had  I  proposed  either  the  erection  of  an  Indian 
secretary,  or  the  annexition  of  the  Indian  busi- 
ness to  the  office  which  I  hold? 

In  the  assemblage  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
objections,  there  is  one  still  more  curious  than 
those  I  have  mentioned.  > '  He  dislikes  this  bill 
because  it  establishes  an  imperium  in  imperio 
[one  government  within  another].  In  the  course 
of  opposition  to  this  measure,  we  have  been  fa- 
miliarized to  hear  certain  sentiments  and  partic- 
ular vfords  in  this  Hoi^se,  but  directed,  in  reality, 
to  other  places  [for  the  King].  I  therefore  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  not 
so  despicable  an  idea  o(  the  good  sense  of  the 
members,  as  to  expect  any  more  attention  within 
these  walls  to  such  a  dogma  than  has  been  shown 
to  the  favorite  phrase  of  his  honorable  friend  near 
him  [Mr.  Pitt],  who  calls  a;  bill  which  backs  this 
sinking  Company  with  the  credit  of  the  state  a 
confiscation  of  their  property !  I  would  only 
wish  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman  if  he  really 
holds^  the  understanding  even  of  the  multitude  in 
such  contempt  as  to  imagine  this  species  of  ar- 
gument can  have  the  very  slightest  effect?  The 
multitude  know  the  fallacy  of  it  as  well  as  the 
learned  gentlemap  himself.  They  know  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
wished  for  scores  of  years,  by  many  ^ood  people 
in  this  country,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  ,  Yet  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, with  infinite  gravity  of  face,  tells  you  he 
dislikes  this  bill,  because  it  establishes  this  novel 
and  odious  principle !  Even  a  glance  at  this 
bill,  compared  with  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Company,  manifests  the  futility  of  this  objec- 
tion,! and  proves  that  the  Company  is,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  a  thousand  times  moi-e  an  imperium  in 
imperio  than  the  proposed  Commissioners.  The 
worst  species  of  government  is  that  which  can 
run  counter  to  all  the'euds  of  its  institvition  with 
impunity.  Such  exactly  is  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. No  man  cart,  say  that  the  Directors  and 
proprietors  have  not,  in  numerous  instances,  mer- 
ited severe  infliction ;  yet  who  did  ever  think  of 
a  legal  punishment  for  either  body  ?  Now  the 
great  feature  of  this  bill  is  to  render  the  Com- 
missioners amenable,  and  to  punish  them  upon 
delinquency. 

The  learned  gentleman  prides  himself  that  his 
bill  did  not  meddle  with  the  corhmerce  of-  the 
Company;  and  .  another  gentleman,  after  ac- 
knowledging the  folly  of  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  CompSny,  proposes  to 
separate  the  commerce  entirely  from  the  domin- 


bame,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  insincere  and) 
grasping.  "  His  character,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  was 
not  simple;  it  was  curiously  artificial.  Under  the 
affectation  of  patriotism,  he  had  a  great  craving  for 
public  honors.  There  was  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  his 
nature,  and  An  appearance  of  insincerity  in  his  man- 
ner, which  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  his  as- 
sociates."— Age  of  Fox  and  Pittii,,  109. 
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iori;  and  leave  the  former  s^fe  and  untonohed  to 
the  Company  itself.  I  beg  leave  to  appealto 
every  gentleman  conversant  in  the  Company's 
affairs,  whether  this  measure  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  practicable  at  this  moment.  That  the 
separation  of  the  cbmmeroe  from  the  government 
of  the  East  may  be,  ultimately  brought  abb'ut,  I 
doubt  not.  But  when  gentlemen  reflect  upon 
the  immediate  state  of  the  Company's  affairs ; 
when  they  reflect  that  their  government  was 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  their  commerce  ^  that 
both  have  been  blended  together  for  such  a  se- 
ries of  years ;  when  they  review  the  peculiar, 
perplexed,  and  involved  state  ofthe  eastern  te;'- 
ritories,  their  dissimilitude  to  every'  system  in 
this  part  of  the  globe,  and  consider  the  deep  and 
laborious  deliberation  with  which  every  step  for 
the  establishment  of  a  salutaijy  pla«  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  room  of  the  present  odious  one,  must 
betakeii — the  utter  impossibility  of  instantly  de- 
taching th6  governing  power  from  interference 
with  the  commercial  body,  will  be  clear  and  in- 
dubitable. 

A  gentleinan  has  asked.  Why  not  choose  the 
Commissioners  out  ofthe  [present]  body  flfDirebt- 
ors ;  and  why  not  leave  the  choice  ofthe  .Assistant 
Directors  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ?  That  is  to 
say,,why  not  do  that  which  would  infallibly  undo 
all  you  are  aiming  at  ?  •  I  mean  no  general  dis- 
paragement when  I  say  that  the  body  of  the  Dir 
rectors  have'  given  memorable  proofs  that  they 
are  not  theisort  of  people  to  whom  any  man  can 
look  for  the  sucjiess  or  salvation  of  India.  Among 
them  there  are,  without  doubt,  some  individuals 
respectable  both  for  their  knowledge  and  integ- 
rity ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlenien, 
whether  they  are  the  species  of  men  whose  wis- 
dom, energy,  anti  diligence  would  give  any  prom- 
ise df  emancipating  the  East  India  ■epncems  from 
their  present  disasters  and  disgraces.-  Indeed, 
both  questions  may  be  answered  in  two  words.' 
Why  not  choose  the  Directors,  whq  have  ruined 
the  Company  ?  Why  not  leave  the  power  of  ele.o- 
tion  in  the  proprietors,  w/io  have  thwarted  every 
good  attempted  by  the  Directors  ? 

The  last  point  adverted  to  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman relates  to  influence ;  and.  upon  his  re- 
marks, combined  with  what  fell  from  some  oth- 
ers upon  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
a  few  observations.  Much  of  my  life  has  been 
employed  to  diminish  the  inordinate'  influence  of 
the  Crown.  In  common  with  others^  I  succeed- 
ed ;  and  I  glory  in  it.w  To  support  that  kiniof 
influence  w^ich  I  formerly  subverted,  is  a  deed  of 
which  I  shall  never  deserve  to  be  accused.  The 
affirmation  with  which  I  first  introduced  this  plan, 
I  now  repeat.  I  reassert)  that  this  bill  as  little 
augments  the  influence'of  the  Crowii  as  any  meas- 

'°  Mr.  ITox  andhis  friends  had  long  urged/  ani|suo- 
ceeded  at  last  in  passing,  the  celebrated  resolution 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dunning,  "  That'  the  inflaence  of 
the  Crown  has  increased,  ie  increasing,,  and  ought  to 
be-diminished,'\  He  applies  this  principle  very  hap- 
pily to  the  present  case,  by  showing  that  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  raised  ahove  that  influence,  if 
they  are  to  discharge  their  duty. 


ure  which  canlje  devised  for  the  government  of 
India,  that  presents  the  slightest  promise  of  solid 
success ;  and  that  it  tehds  ^o  increase  it  in  a  far 
less  degree  than  the  bill  proposed  hf  the  learned 
gentleman  [Mr.  Dundas].  The  very  genius  of 
influence  consists  in  hope  or  fear ;  fear  of  losing 
what  we  have,  or  hope  of  gaining  more.  Make 
these  Commissioners' removable  at  will,,  and  you 
set  all  the  little  passions  of  human  nature  afloat! 
If  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  ,bill,  you  had 
better  burn  it  than  make -the  duration  short  of  the 
time  necessary  to  accomplislj  the  plans  it  is  des- 
tined for.  That  consideration  pointed  out  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  fixed  period,  and  in  that  respect  it 
accords  with  the  principle  ofthe  learned  gentle- 
man's bi|l,  with  this  superior  advantage,  that,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  Commissioners  liable  to  all 
the  influende  which  springs  from  the  appointment 
of'a  Gcvernor  Geiieral,  reradvable  at  pleasure, 
this  bill  invests  them,  with  the  power,  for  the  time 
specified,  upon  tlje  same  tenure  that  British  judg- 
es hold  their  station ;  removable  upon  delinquen- 
cy,, punishable  upon  guilt;  but  fearless  of  power 
if  they  discharge  their  trust,  liable  to  no  seduce- 
ment,  and  with  full  time  and  authority  to  execute 
their  functions  'ffer  the  common  gBo'd'  of  the  coun- 
try, and'for  their  pwn  glory.  I  beg  ofthe  House 
to  attend  to  this  difference,  and  then  judge  upon 
the  point  of  increasing  the  influence  ofthe  Crown, 
contrasted  with  the  learned  gentleman's  bill. 

The  state  of  accusations  agaiiist  me  upon  this 
subject  of  iw^Mcnce,  is  truly  curious. .  The  learned 
gentleman  [Mr.  Dundas],  in  strains  of  emphasis, 
declares  that  this  bill  diminishes  the  influerice  of 
the  Crown  beyond  all  former  "attempts,  and  calls 
upon  those,  who  formerly  voted  with  him  in  sup- 
port orthat  influence,  against  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce;!, and  ■*h9  now  sit  near  me,  to  join  him  now 
in  opposing  my  attempts  to  diminish  that  darling 
influence.  He  tells  them  I "  out-Heroded  Herod;" 
that  I  ^m  outdoing  all  my  former  outdoings ;  and 
proclaim^S  me  as  the  merciless  and  insatiate  en- 
emy of  thq  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Down  sits  the  learned  ge,ntleman,  and  up  starts 
an  honorable  gentleman .  [Mr.  Martin],  with  a 
charge  against  me,  upon  the  same-subjectj  of  a 
nature  the  direct  reverse.  !■  have  fought  under 
y9ur  banners,  cries  the  Jipnbrable  .gentleman, 
against  that  fell  giant,  the  influence 'of4;he  Crown. 
I  have  bled  in  that  battle  which  you  commanded, 
and  have  a  claim  upon  the  rights  of  soldiership. 
You  have  conquered  through  us  ;  and-now  thM 
victory -is  in  your  arms,  you  turn  traitor  to  our 
cause,  and  cariry  over  your  powers  to  the'enemy. 
The  fiercest  of  your  former  combatants  in  the 
cause  of  influence  falls  far  Short  of  yOu  at  this 
•  moment ;  your  attempts  in  re-erecting  this  mon- 
ster exceed  all  the  exertions  of  your  former  foes. 
This  night  you  will  make  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  a, Colossus,,  that  shall  bestride  the  land 
and  crush  every  impediment.  I  impeach  you 
Sot  trealchery  to  your  ancient  principles !  Come, 
come,  and  divide  with  us  !  ! 

This  honorable  gentleman,  after  a  thrust' or 
two  at  the  Coahtioh,  sits  down ;  and  while  the 
House  is  perplexing  itself  to  reconcile  these  wide 
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differences,  tHe  right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt]  over  the  way  confounds  all  past  contradic- 
tion, by  combining,  in  his  own  person,  these  ex- 
travagant extremes.  He  acknowledges  that  he 
has  digested  a, paradox;  and. a  paradox  well  he 
might  call  it,  for  never  did  a  grosser  one  puzzle 
the  intellects  of  a  public  assembly.  By  a  mil'at!- 
ulous  kind  of  discernment,  he  has  found  out  that 
the  bill  both  increases  and  diminishes  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown !  - 

The  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
says  one;  you  are 'Wrong,  says  a  second,'  it  in- 
creases it ;  yon  are  both  right,  says  a  third,  for 
it  both  increases  and  diminishes  the  influence  of 
the  Crown !  Now,  as  most  members  have  one 
or  other  of,  these  opinions  upon  the  subject,  the 
honorable  gentleman  can  safely  join  with  all 
parties  upon  this  point ;  but  few,  I  trust,'  will  be 
found  to  join  him .'" 

Thus,  sir,'  is  this  bill  combated,  and  thus  am  I 
accused.  The  nature  and  substance  of  these  ob- 
jections I  construe  as  the  strongest  comment 
upon  the  excellence  of  the*^  bill.  If  a  more  ra- 
tionail  opposition  could  be  madeto  it,  no  doubt  it 
would.  The  truth  is,  it  increases' the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  inflaeace,  of  party,  as  little 
as  possible;  and  if  the  reform  of  India,  or  any 
other  matter,  is  to  be  postponed  until  a  scheme 
be  devised  against  which  ingenuity,  or  ignorance, 
or  caprice,  shall  not  raise  objections,  the  affairs 
of  human  life  must  stand  still. 

I  beg  the  House  will  attend  a  little  to  the 
Conduct  o'r  manner'  in  which  the  progress  of  this 
Mr.  Pitt.  j,jj[  [jg^g  been  retarded,  especially  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt] .  First,"  the 
members  were  not  all  in  town,  and  time  was  de- 
sired upon  that  account.  ;Next,  the  finances  of 
the'East  India  Company  wer&  misstated  by  mej 
and  time  was  desired  to  prove  that. '  The  time 
came,  and  the  proofs  were  exhibited,  counsel 
heard,  and .  yet  the  issue  was,  that  my  former 
statement,  instead  of  being  controverted,  became 
more  established  by  the' very  proofs  which  were 
brought  to  overturn  it.  The  honorable  gentleman 
has  misrepresented  me  to-night  again.  He  has 
an  evident  pleasure'  in  it,  which,  indeed,  I  can  not 
prevent ;  but  I  can  prevent  this  House  and  this 
country  from  believing -him.  He  prefers  ihe  ati- 
tliority  of  his  own  6onoeption  {eager  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  to  misunderstand  me)  of  what  I 
gaid,  to  my  own  repeated  declarations  of  my  own 
meaning.  ;  He  supposes  I  mistake,  because  he 
wishes  it. '  I  never  did  say,  the  Company'  were 
absolute  bankrupts  to  the  amount  of  the  debt ; 
but  I  said  there  was  immediate  necessity  of  pay- 
ing tjiat  given  sum,  without  any  immediate  means 
of  providing  for  it.     The  account  of  the  Com- 


"  Mr. Fox  did  not  very  often  indulge  in  humor; 
he  was  usually  too  much  in  earnest  to-do  it„'  but,  in 
exposing  the  inconsistency  of  his  -  opponents,  be 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  Lord  North,  Thus  he 
gave  the  House  the  relief  of  a  hearty  laugh  after  a 
sitting  often  hoars,  and  laid  the  foundation,  at  the 
-  same  time,  of  the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  that 
his  scheme  can  not  be  far  fi-om  right,  when  opposed 
on  such  contradictory  grounds.  ' 


pany's  circumstances,  presented  last  week,  fur- 
nished-matter of  triumph  to  tjie  honorable  gen- 
tleman  for  the  full  space  of  three  hoiirs  ;  that  is 
to  say,  while  counsel  vfere  at  the  bar.  I  made 
no  objection  to  the  account  but  this  triJUrig  one, 
th^t  6612,000,000  were  stated  which  ought  not 
to  appear  at  all'there,  and  which  were  placed 
there  only  for  delusion  and'fallacy.  I  never  ob- 
jected to  the  arithmetic  of  the  -  account.  The 
suras,  I  doubt  not,  were  accurately  oast  up  even 
to  a  figure,  'yet  the  House  will  recollect  that  the 
honorable  gentleman,  about  tliis  very  hour  of  that 
debate,  endeavorfed  to  protract  the  business  to  the 
next  day,  upon  assuring  the  House  that  the  Com- 
pany would  then  support  their  statement. '  I  re- 
fused to  accede,  because  I  knew  the  matter  to  be 
mere  shifting  and  maneuvering  for  a  vote,  and 
that  the  Company  could  riot  support  their  state- 
ment,. Was  I  right  ?  The  House  sees  whether 
I  was.  The  House  sees  the  finance  post  is  now 
totally  abandoned,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,,  because  it  is  no  longer  tenable.  But  the- 
honOrahle  gentleman,  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  resour- 
ces. He  now  gives  me  a  challenge;  and  I  beg 
the  .House  to  remark  that  I  accept  his  challenge, 
and  that  I  prophecy  he  will  no  more  meet  me 
upon  this  than  upon  the  former  points.'" 

But  there  is  no  hmit  to  a  youthful  and  vigor- 
ous fancy.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  just 
now,  in  very  serious  terms,  and  -yvith-all  his  ha- 
bitual gravity,  engages,'  if  the  House  will  join 
in  opposing  us  to-night,  that  he  will  digest  and 
methodize  a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  he  has 
:  already  conceived.  He  has  nothing  now  to  of- 
fer; but  justly  confiding  in  the  fertility  of  his 
own  imagination,  and  the  future  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  he  promises  that  he  vnU  bring  a  plan, 
provided  the  majority  of  this  House  will  join  him 
to-night.  '  Now,  if  ever  an  idea  was  thrown  out 
to  pick  up  a-  stray  vote  or-two  in  thfe  heel  of  a 
debate,^by  a' device,  the  idea  thrown  out  a  while 
ago  by  the  honorable  gentleman  is  precisely 
such.  But  if  I  can  augur  rightly  from  the  com- 
,  plexion  of  the  House,  his  present  will  have  ex- 
actly the  same  success  with^all  his  past  strata- 
gems to  oppose  this  bill.'-''  - 

His  learned  friend  [Mr.  Duf.das],  with  singu- 
la!; plaoidness,  without  smile  or  sneer,    .         .  ;, 

'*.,,',.  ■  '    Answer  totlie 

has,  said, ,  as  this  measure.was  prob-^  pnjtenasJtiint 

11       1      .1    J  ,.  .  ,tlie  CompaniL 

ably  decided  upon  some  time  since,  vns  tak™  uiT^ 
the  East  India  Company,  iWio  could  '"'""■ 
not  expect  mich  a  Wow,  ought  to  have'  been  in- 
formed of  the  intended  project.  The  Company 
was  evidently  unaware  pf  this  attack,,  and,  in 
■fairness,  should  hive  been  apprised  df  it."  Does 
the  learned  gentleman  imagine  that  men  are  in 
their  sober  senses  who  listen  to  such  cavilino- 
and  quibbling  opposition.?  The  Company  una- 
ware of  this  attack  !  The  learned  gentleman's 
own  labors,  independent  of  any  other'intimation, 


"  Mr.  Pitt  had  challenged  Mr.  Pox.  to  discuss  with 
him  ihe.  particulars  of  a  statement  drawn  out  by  the 
Company,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  had  objected. 

"  He  was  right;  for  the  ministry  had  an  acoessioa 
of  five  votes  this  night  ^bove  the  former  division. 
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had  been  an  ample  warning  to  the  Company  to 
be  prepared.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
reads  a  newspaper,  expected  something ;  and 
the  only  wonder  with  the  nation  rwas,  how  it 
could  be  so  long  delayed:  The  reports  of  the 
committees  ajarmed  the  public  so  much,  for  the 
honor  of  the  country,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Company,  that  all  eyes  were  upon  East  India 
affairs.  This  sort  of  observation  baa,  indeed, 
much  better  come  from  any  other  man  in  this 
House  than  from  that  identical  gentleman. 

If  these  were  not  sufficient  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion and  diligence  of  the  Company,  his  Majesty's 
speech  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of 
the  late  session  of  Parliament  gave  them  note 
of  preparation  in  the  most,  plain  and  decisive 
terras.  In  l^is  opening  .speech,  his  Majesty  thus 
speaks  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject' of  India  : 
"The  regulation  of  a  vast  territory  in  Asia 
opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  foresight.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to. 
form  some  fundamental  laws  which  may  make 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain  a  blessing 
to  India ;  and  that  you  will  take  therein  proper 
measures  to  give  all  foreign  nations,  in  matters 
of  foreign  commerce,  an  entire  and  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  probity,  punctuality,  and  .good  or- 
der of  our  government.  You  may  be  assured 
that  whatever  depends  nfipn  me  shall  be  execu- 
ted with  a  steadiness  which  can  alone  preserve 
that  pal-t  of  my  dominions,  or  the  commerce 
which  arises  fftm  it.!' 

The  learned  gentleman,  who  knows  nvore  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  Cabinet  [Lord  Shelburne's] 
at  that  time  than  I  do,  can  better  tell  whether 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  was  then  intended. 
The  words  are  very  wide,  and  seem  to  portend, 
at  least,  something  very  important ;'  but  wheth- 
er any  thing  similar  to  this  measure  was  meant, 
as  this  passage  seems  to  imply^  or  not,  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  point  in  question  ;  this  is  clear  from 
it,  that  it  gives  a  very  ceremonious  warning  to 
the  East  India- Company ;  enough  surely  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  and  futility  of  the^  learned 
gentleman's  reniark.  The  changes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cabinet,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session,  can  be  the  only  excuse  for  the  delay  of 
some  decisive  measure  with  regard  to  India; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  all  these,  any  thing  more  is 
requisite  to  confirm  the  notoriety  of  Parliament's 
being  to  enter  upon  the  business,  the  following 
paragraph  of  the.  King's  1  closing  speech,  last 
July,  completes  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
the  learned  gentleitian.  , 

His  Majesty,  after  intimating  a-belief  that  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  call  his  Parliament  together 
earlier  than  usual,  thus  speaks  : 

"  The  consideration  of  thfe  affairs  of  the  East 
Indies  will  require  to  be  resumed  as  early  as 
possible,  and  to  be  pursued  with  a  serious  and 
unremitting  attention."  Superadd  to  all  this  the 
part  of  the  King's  opening  speech  this  year  upon 
India ;  and  if  the  whole  do  not  constitute  suffi- 
cient testimony  that  the  Company  had  full  jio- 
tice,  nothing  can. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  learned  gen- 


tleman accuses  us  of  surprising  the  Company ; 
and  his  right  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Pitt],  in  hopes 
his  proposal  of  anothet  bill  may  have  weight  in 
the ,  divisionj  repeats  the  hackneyed  charge  of 
precipitation,  and  forces  the  argument  for  delay 
in  a  taunt,  "  that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  our  tor- 
ments by  sendiiig  this  bill  to  th6  other  House." 
Tl)e  honorably  gentleman's  talents  are  splendid 
and  various ;  but  I  assure  him  that  all  his  efforts 
for  the  last  eight  day^  have  not  given  me  a  sin- 
gle, torment.  Were  I  to  choose  a  species  of 
oppoftition  to  insure  a  ministerial  tranquillity,  it 
would  be  the  kind  of  oppo.sition  which  this  bill 
has  rebeived ;  in  which  every  thing  brought  to 
confute  has  tended  to  eonfirm>  and  in  which  the 
arguments  adduced  to  expose  the  weakness  have 
furnished  materials  to  establish  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure.  So  impossible  is  it,  without  sonie- 
thing  of  a  tolerable  cause,  even  for  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman's  abilities  to  have  effect,  though 
his  genius  may  make  a  flourishing. and  superior 
figure  in  the  attempt ! 

Beforel  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
bale,  I  wish  to  sdy  one  word  upon  a  remark  of 
the  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Dundas]  j  he  says,  ' 
that  the  clause  relative  tio  the  zemindars  was 
suggested  by  his  observations."  God  forbid  I 
should  detract  from^the  merit,  or  diminish  the' 
desert  of  any  man.  Undoubtedly  that  excellent 
part  of  the  regulation  bill  derives  from  the  learn- 
ed gentleman;  and  if  he  were  in  this  House 
when  I  introduced  the  subject  of  India  he  would 
have  known;  that  I  did  him  full  and  complete 
justice  upon  that  point.  ,  ' 

My  noble  friend  [Lord  John  Cavendish]  has 
said,  this  bill  does  not  aris^  {Vom  the  ;Reaigrouiida 
poverty  of  the  Company,  bui  that  Hb., '''^'"  >>''»■ 
eral  policy  and  national  honor  demanded  it. 
Upon  the  last  day  this  h'\\\  was  debated,  I  con- 
ffned  myself  chiefly  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  and  imposture  ot  that  notable  schedule 
presented  by  the  Eafst  India  Company ;  and,  hav- 
ing proved  its  falsehood,  I  can  now  with  the 
greater  safety  declare,  that  if  every  shilling  of 
that  fictitious  property  were  real  ahd  forthcom- 
ing, a  bill  of  this  nature  was  not  therefore  the 
less  necessary.  I  thought  we  were  fully  under- 
stood upon  this  point,  from"  the  opening  speech 
in  this  business,  which  did  not  so  degrade  thi 
measure  as  to  say  it  originated  in  the  poverty  of 
the  Company.  This,  as  my  noble,  friend  rightly 
remarks,  was  the  smallest  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  this  opinion  is  not,  as  the  right  honpr- 
able  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  insinuates,  "shifting," 
bdt  recognizing  and  recording  the  true  grounds 
of  the  bill.  If  any^nisunderstanding,  then,  has 
hitherto  taken  place  upon  this  head,  it  will,  I 
trust,  cease  henceforth ;  and  so  odious  a  libel 
vipon  this  country  will  not  pass  current,  as  that 
sordid  motives  only  induced  t-he  government  of 
England  to  that  which  we  were  bound  to  do,  as 
politicians,  as  Christians,  and  as  men,  by  every 


^*  The  zemindars,  or  native  landlords,  bad  a  right 
of  inheritance  Confirmed  to  them  in  Mr.Foi's  sec- 
ond bill. 
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consideration  which  makes  a  nation  respectable, 
great,  and  glorious ! 

Having  vindicated  the  bill  from  this  aspersion, 
and  founded  it  upon  that  basis  wfhioh  every  hon- 
est and  sensible  man  in  England  must  approve, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  some  regard  may 
be  had  even  to  the  mean  and  mercenary  upon 
this  subject— a  portion  of  whom  we  have  here, 
in  common  with  all  other  countries.  Will  such 
men  endure  with  temper  a  constant  drain  upon 
this  kingdom,  for  the  sake  of  this  monopolizing 
corporation ?  Will  those,  for  instance,  whp  clam- 
or against  a  twopenny, tax,  afford,' with  good  hu- 
mor, million  after  million  to  the  East  India  Com-_ 
pany?  The  Sinking  Fund  is  at  this  mo^^ent 
a  million  the  worse  for  the  deficiency  of  the  Com- 
_pany-,  and  as  the  jioble  Lord  [Lord  J.  Cavendish] 
saysj  an  extent  [execution]  must  in  three  weeks 
arrest  their  property,  if  Parliament  does  not  in- 
terpose, or  enable  them  to  discharge  a  part  of 
their  debt  to  the  Ci-own.  Let  those,  therefore, 
who  think  the  commerce  ought  to  ue  instantly 
separated  from  the  dominion  (were  that  at  this 
time  possible),  and  who  think  it  ought  to  be  left 
wholly  in  the  present  hands,  reflect  that  the 
formation  of  a  vigorous  system  of  government 
for  India  is  not  more  incumbent  upon  us  than 
the  establishment  of  the  eastern  trade,  upon 
such  principles  of  solidity  and  fitness  as  shall 
give  some  just  hopes  that  the  piiblic  may  be 
speedily  relieved  from  the  monstrous  pressure 
of  constantly  supporting  the  indigence  of  the 
Company. 

1  have  spoke  of  myself  very  often  in  the  course 
Knticeofa  of  what  I  havc  said  this  night,  and  must 
E'mn.ie'"  spcak  Still  more  frequently  in  the  course 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  of  what  I  have  to  say..  The  House  will 
see  this  awkward  task  is  rendered  indispensable, 
infinitely  more  having  been  said  concerning  me, 
during  the  debate,  than  concerning  the  question,, 
which  is  the  proper  subject  of  agitation..  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  says,  that 
noihing  ever  happened  to  give  him  an  ill  impres- 
SioH  of  my  character,  or  to  prevent  a  mutual 
confidence.  He  says  rightly  ;  vthere  have  been 
interchanges  of  civility,  and  amicable  habits  be- 
tween us,  in  which  I  trust  I  have  given  him  no 
cause  to  complain.  But  after  pronouncing  a 
brilliant  eulogy  upon  me  and  my  capacity  to 
serve  the  country,  the  honorable  gentleman  con- 
siders me,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  the  kingdom.  -  (Mr.  Pitt  said  across  the 
House,  "  dangerous  only  from  this  measured 
To  which  Mr.  Fox  instantly  made  this  reply.) 
I  call  upon  the  House  to  attend  to  the  honorable 
gentleman.  He  thinks  me  dangerous  only  (vom 
jhis  measure,  and  confesses  that  hitherto  he  has 
seen  Nothing  in  my  conduct  to  obliterate  his  good 
opinion." .-.Compare  this  with  his  opposition  dur- 
ing the  last  and  the  present  session.  Let  every 
man  reffeet,  that  up  to  this  moment  the  honora- 
ble,gentleman  deemed  me  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  competent  to  my  situation  in  the  state.  1 
thank  hitn  for  the  support  he  has  afforded  .to  the 
minister  he  thus  esteemed,  and  shall  not  press 
the  advantage  he  gives  me,  farther  than  leaving 


to  himself  to  reconcile  his  practice  and  his  doc- 
trine in  the  best  manner  he  can." 

III.  The  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  could 
not  (ot  one  night  pass  by  the  Coalition;  Tiiecioii- 
yet  I  think  he  might  have  chosen^a  fitter  ''""• 
time  to  express  his  indignation  against  the  noble 
Lord  [Lord-  North]  than  the  present  moment. 
An  attack  upon  the  noble  Lord' in  his  presence, 
would  bear  a  more  liberal  color;  and  the  Cause 
of  his  absence  now  WTDuld  surely  rather  disafm 
than  irritate  a  generous  enemy  !'*  There  are 
distinctions  in~  hatred,  ai)d  the  direst  foes  upon 
such  occasions  moderate  their  aversion.  The 
Coalition  is,  however,  a  fruitful  topic;  ami  the 
power  of  traducing  it,  which  the  weakest  and 
meanest  creatures  in  the  countiy  enjoy  and  ex- 
ercise, is  of  course  equally  vested  in  men  of  rank 
and  parts,  though  every  man  of  parts  and  rank 
would  rtot  be  apt  to.  paniolpate  the  privilege. 
Upon  the  Coalition,  the  honorable  gentleman  is 
welcome  to  emploj'  his  Ingenuity^but  upon  an- 
other subject  alluded  to  by  him  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  advise,  nay,  even  to  instruct  him. 

In'  vrhat  system  of  ethics  will  the  honorable 
gentleman  find  the  precept  taught  of  ripping  up 
old  sores,  and  reviving  animosities'among  indi- 
viduals','of  which  the  parties  themselves  retain 
no  memory?"  '  This  kind  of  practice  may  incur 
a  much  worse  charge  than  weakness  of  under- 
standing, and  subject  a  man  to  much  greater  im- 
putations than, are  commonly  applied  to  political 
mistakes  oi  party  violence.  The  soundness  '^f 
the  heart  may  be  liable  to  su.spicion,  and  'he 
moral  character  'be  in  danger  of  suffering  by  it 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind.  To  cover  the  heats 
and  obliterate  the  sense  of  former  quarrels  be- 
tween two  persons,  is  a  very  distinguished  vir- 
tue ;  to  renew  the  subject  of  such  diflerenpes, 
and  attempt  the  revival  of  such  disputes,  de.'ierves 
a  name  which  I  could  give  it,  if  that  honorable 
gentleman  had  not  forgotten  himself,  and  fallen 
into  some  such  deviation.  He  values  himself,  I 
doubt  hof,  too  much  again  to  make  a  similar  slip, 
and  must  even  feel  thankful  to  me  for  the  coun- 
sel 1  thus  take  the  liberty  to  give  him. 
-  An  honorable  gentleman  under,  the  gallery 
[Mr.  Martin],  to  whpm  an  abnse  of  the  Coalition 
seems  a  sqrt  of  luxury^  wishes  that  a  starling 
wert  at  the  right  hand  of  the  chair  to  cry  out 
"  disgraceful  Coalition !"  Sir,  upon  this  subject 
I  shall  say  but,  a  few  words. 

The  calamitous  situation  of  this  country  re- 
quired an  administra,tibn  whose  stabil-  D,,-eni,e6r 
ity  coijld  give  it  a  tone  of  firmness  •i"i«"\i=*""s. 
with  foreign  nations,  and  promise  some  hope  of 
restoring  the  faded  glories  of  the  country.    Such 


"  There  is  a  great  dexterity  in  this  retort,  and 
something  of  that  over-i-eachinsr  in  the  assumption, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  "seen  nothing  in  his  conducr  to 
obliterate  his  gooi  opinion,"  which  we  soMetiiiiea 
see  in  Demosthenes.   ; 

'=  Lord  North  left  tlie-Honse,  in  a  state  of  indis- 
position, about  midnight. 

•  "  AHudiug  to  the  passage  quotedby  Mr.  Pitt  from 
that  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Fox's,  which  produced 
the  duel  between  him  and  Mr.  Adam.        ' 
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an  administration  could  not  be  formed  without 
some  junction  of  the  parties ;  and  if  former  differ- 
ences were  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
union,  no  chance  of  salvation  remained  for  the 
country,  as  it  is  well  known  that  four  public  men 
ooiild  not  -be  found  who  had  not  at  one  time  or 
■other  taken  opposite  sides  in  politics.  The  great 
cause  of  difference  between  us  and  the.  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  [Lord-.North]  no  logger 
existed  f  his  per,sonal  character  stood-  high ;  and 
thinking  it  safer  to  trust  him  than  those  who  had 
before  deceived  us,  we- preferred  -to  unite  with 
the  noble  Lord.  vA  similar  junction -in  1757/' 
against  which  a  similar  clamor  was  raised,  saved 
the  empire  from  rpin,  and  raised  it  above  the 
rivalship  of  all  its  ertemies.  The  country,  when 
we  came  into  offide,  bore  not  a  very  au.spicious 
complexion ;  yet,  sir,  I  do'  not  despair'  of  seeing 
it  once  again  resume  its  consequence  in  .the  scale 
ol  nations,  and  make  as  splendid  a  figure  as  ever. 
Those  who  have  asserted  the  irhpossibility  of  our 
agreeing  with  the.  noble'  Lord  and  his  frie'nds 
were  false  prophets,  for  events  have  belied  their 
augury.  We  ^ave  differed  like  men,  and  like 
men  we  have  agreed. 

A  body  of  the  best  sind.  honestest  men  in  this" 
House,  who  serve  their  eonntry  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  glory  of  the  disinterested 
discharge  of  their  public  duty,  approved  that 
junction,  and  Sanctify  the  measure  by  their  cor- 
dial support. 

Such,  sir,  is  this  Coalition,  which  the  state  of 
the  country  rendered  indispensable, -and fdir  which 
the  history  of  eivery  country  records  a-  thousand 
precedents ;  yet  to  this  the  terra  disgraceful  is 
applied!  ■  Is  it  not  Extraordinary^  then,  that  gen- 
tlemen should  be  under  such  spells  of  false  delu- 
sion as  not  to  see  that  if  calling  it  disgraceful 
makes  it  sp,  these  epithets  operate  with  equal 
force  against;  themselves  ?  If  the  Coalition  be 
disgraceful,  what  is  the  antirCoatition  ?  '  When 
I  see  the  right  lionorable  gentleman  -[Mr.  Pitt] 
surrounded  by  the  early  objects  of  his  political, 
nay,  his  hereditary'^  hatred,  and  hear  him  revile 
the  Coalition,  I  am  lost  in  the  astonishment  hoi^ 
men  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  situation, as  to 
attempt,  to  wound  us  in  this  particular  point,  pos- 
sessed as  we  ar^  of  the  .power  of  returning  the 
same  blow,  with  the  vulnerable  part  staring,  us 
directly  in, the  lace.  If  the  honorable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery  [Mr.  Martin]  wishes  that 
a  starling  were  perched  up  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  chair,  I  tell  him  tbat  the  -wish  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  have  another  starling  upon  the  .left 
hand,  of  the  chair,  to  chirp  up  Coalition  against 
Coalition,  and  so  harmonize  their  mutual  dis^ 
grace,  if  disgrace  there  be. 
,  With  the  same  consistency,  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman calls  us  deserters .'™      Us  !     A  few  cold 


''  That  of  Lord  Chatham  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle.      ,        , 

"  Mr.  Jeukinson,  Mr.  Diindas,  lea.,  sat  near  Mr. 
Pitt. 

"  This  refers  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Bnvke,  and  the  other  Rockingham  Whig$,  when 
Lord  Shelbume  seized  the  reins  of  governiient. 


and  disaffected  mem'bers  fall  off,  then  turn  about, 
and,  to  palliate  their  own  defection,  call  the  body 
of  the  army  deserters.!  We  have  not  deserted ; 
here  we  are,  a  firm  phalanx.  Deserted,  indeed, 
we  have  been  in  the  moment  of  disaster,  but 
never  dejented,  and  seldom  complaining. ,  Some 
of  those  who  rose  upon  our  wreck,  and  wjio 
eagerly;  grasped  that  power  which  we  had  the 
labor  -of  erecting,  now.  call  us  deserters.  We 
retort  the  term  with  just  indignation.  Yet  while 
they  presume  we  have  the  attributes  of  men,- 
they  would  expect  us  to  have  the  obduracy  of 
savages.  They  would  have  our  resentments  in- 
satiate, our  rancor  eternal.  In  our  opinion,  an 
oblivion  of  useless  animosity  is  much  more  no- 
ble ;  and  in  that  the  conduct  bf  our  accusers  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  us.  Biit  I  beg  of  the  House, 
and  I  wish  the  world  to  observe,  that  although, 
like  them,' we  have  abandoned  our -enmities,  we 
have  not,.like  them,  relinquislted  our  friendships. 
There  is  a  set  of  men,  v/ho,  from  the  mere  van- 
ity of  having  consequence  as  decisive  voters,  ob- 
ject to  all  stable  government.  These  men  hate 
to  see  an  administration  so  fixed  as  not  to  be 
movable  by  their  vote.  They'sCssume  their  dig- 
nity on  the  mere  negative  merit  of  not  accept- 
ing places  V  and  in  ihe  pride  of  this  selPdenial, 
and  the  vanity  ef  fancied  independenec,  they  ob- 
ject to  every  systemithat  has  a  solid"  basis,  be- 
cause their  consequence  is  nnfelt.  Of  such  men 
I  can  not  be  the  panegyrist,  and  I  am  sorry  thit 
some  sucji  men  are  among  the  most  estimable 
in  the^  House.?'  -  ' 

IV.  An  honorable  gentleman  advises  me,  for 
the'future,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Misceiisne- 
the  Marquess. of  Rockirigham,  who,  he  ""'• 
says,  would  never  countenance  a  bill  of  this  kind. 
This  is  indeed  Imposing  hard  conditions  upon 
those  who  have  wiHihgly  suSered  a  sort  of  polit- 
ical martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  that  noble  Lord's 
principles — those  who  surrendered  poinp  and 
power,  rather  than  remain^  where  his  principles 
ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  were  withering 
into  contempt.  I  venerate  the  name  of  that  noble 
Marquess,  and  shall  ever  mention  it  with  love 
and  reverence ;  but  at  no  period  of  my  life  with 
more  donfidence  than  at  this  moment,  when  I  say 
that  his  soul  speaks  in;e'very  line  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you,  for  his  soul  speaks  in  every  measure 
of  virtue,  wisdom,  humane  J)olicy,  general  jus- 
tice, and  national  honor.  The  name  of  the  no- 
ble Lord;  who  enjoys  his  fortune,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  this  debate,  and  will  be  mentioned  again 
by  me.  I  will  tell  the  honorable  gentleman  that 
this  noble  Lord  [Earl  Fit^william],  though  not 
the  issue  of  his  loins,  inherits,  with  his  property, 
the  principles  of  that  noble  Marqttessvin  all  their 
purity  and  soundness ;  and  is  as  incapable  as  that 
noble  Marquess  himself,  or  as  any  man  on  earth. 


"'  Alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Powys,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  would  not  vote  with  him 
after  his  junction  with  Lord  North.  Mr.  Powys,  at 
the  dpening  of  the-debate,  ascribed  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  present  bill  to  Lord  North,  saying, 
"  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau." 
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of  oounfenanoing  any  act  ■which  eithev  imijiedi- 
ately  or  ultimately  tended  to  the  prejtuiicB  of  his 
country,  or  the  injury  of  the  Constitution.^^  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  the  noble  Earl 
from  aft  early  age-  I  have  ohserved  the  motives 
of  his  actions ;  I  am  endeared  to  him  by  every 
tie  of  kindred  sentiment  and  of  mutual  principle. 
■A  character  more  dignified  and  exalted  exist? 
not  in  the  empire ;  a  mind  more  firmly  attached 
to  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  He  is,  what 
the  nation  would  desire  in  the  heir  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, the  only  compensation  that  we  could 
have  for  his  loss. 

An  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
[Mr.  T;  Pitt]  has  used  violent  terms  against  this 
bill  and  the  movers  of  it.  Sir,  I  tell  that  honor- 
able gentleman  [looking  him  directly  in  the  face] 
that  the  movers  of  this  bill  are  not  to, be  brow- 
beaten by  studied  gestures,  nOr  frightened  by 
tremulous  tonfs,  solemn .  phrases,  or  hard  epi- 
thets. To  arguments  they  are  ready  to  reply ; 
but  all  the  notice  they  c&n.  take  of  assertions  is 
to  mark  to  the  House  that  they  are  oply  asser- 
tions. The  honorable  gentleman  again  repeats 
his  favorite  language  of  our  having  seized  upon 
Ihe  government.  His  Majesty  changed  his  minis- 
try last  April,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  this 
House ;  his  Majesty  did  the  same  twelve  months 
before  [when  Lord  North  was  displaced],  in  cour 
sequence  of  a  vote  of  thjs  House.  His  Majesty, 
in  so  doing,  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  his  successors  will,  I  doubt  not,  fol- 
low the  example  of.hi^  Mafesty.  Thevotas  of 
Parliament  have  always  decided  upon-  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  always  will,  I  trust.  It 
is  th^  nature  of  our  Constitution  ;  and  tliose  who 
dislike  it  had  better  attempt  to  alter  it.  The 
honorable  gentleman  called  the  change  in  17g2 
a  glorious  one;  thjs  iii  1783  a  disgraceful  one. 
W.hy  ?  For  a  very  obvious,  though  a  very  bad 
reason.  The  hoporable  gentleman  assisted  in  ef- 
fecting, the  first,  and  strenuously  labored  to  pre- 
vent the  second,  The  first  battle-he  fought  vpith 
us ;  the  ^econd  against  us,  and  we  vanquished 
him.  In  1782  his  friends  were  out,  and  would 
be  i*.  In  1783  his  friends  were  in,  nor  wottld 
go  out.  Thus,  having  done  without  him  what 
we  once  did  with  him,  the  House  sees  his  mo- 
tive. It  is  human  nature,  certainly ;  but  certain- 
ly not  the  better  part  of  hum'ap  nature.  He  says 
he  is  no  party  man,  and  abhors  a  systematic  op- 
position. I  have  always  acknowledged  myself 
to  be  a,  party  man,  I  have  always  acted  with 
a  party  in  whose  principles  I  have  .confidence ; 
and  if  I  had  such  an  opinion  of  any  ministry  as 
the  gentleman  professes  to  have  of  us,  I  would 
pursue  their  overthrow  by  a  Systematic  opposi- 
tion. I  have  done  so  more  than  once,  and  I  think 
that,  in  succeeding,  I  saved  my  country,  "Once 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  as  I  Ifa.ve  said, 
was  with  me,  and  our  conduct  was  fair,  manly, 
constitutional,  and  honorable.     The  ne:xt  time 


?"  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Fox 
as  the  first  of  the  Commissioners  under  thij  bill. 
Thfr  names  of  the  remainder  were  withheld  until 
the  bill  should  have  passed. 


'he  was  against  me,  and  our  conduct  was  violent 
and  unconstitutional,  it  w-as  tufosmable  I  And 
yet -the  means  were  in  both  instances  the  saijie 
^-the  means  were  the  votes  of  this  House  ! 

A  game  of  a  two-fold  quality  is  playing  by  the 
other  side  of  tlie  liouse  upon  this  occasion,  to 
which  I  hope  the  House,and  I.hppe.the  kingdom, 
will  attend,  ,  They  are  endeavoring  to  injure  us 
through  two  channelsat  the  same  time  ;■  thtough 
a  certain  great  quarter,  and  through  the  people. 
They  are  attempting  to  alarm  the  first  by  as- 
serting that  this  bill  iijoreases  the  influence  of 
ministry  against  the  Crown ;  and  rousing  the 
people,  under  an  idea  that  it  increases  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  against  them.  Tha.t  they  will 
fail  in  both,  I  doubt  not.  In  the  great  quarter 
I  trust  they  are  well,  understood,  and  t^e  prince- 
ly m.ind  of  that  high  person  is  a  security  against 
their  devices.  They  are  running  swiftly  to  take 
oflT  whatever  ^little  imposition  might  have  been 
put  upon  any  part,  even  of  the  multitude ;  and  I 
wish  to  rescue  the  cl^aracter  of  the  public  un- 
derstanding from  the  contemptuous  implication, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  gulled  hy  such  arti- 
fices. I  .feel  for  my  country's  honor  when  I  say 
that  Englishmen,,  free  themselves,  and  fond  of 
giving  freedoiji,  to  others,  disdain  these  stratar 
gems,  and  are  equally  a,hove.  the  siUiness  of  cred- 
iting the  revilers  of  this  act,  and  the  baseness 
of  confederating  or  jma,king  common  cause  with 
those  who  would  support  a ,  system  which  has 
dishopored  this  country,  and  which  keeps  thirty 
millions  of  the  human  race  in  wretchedness.  I 
make^  allowanges  for  the  hair-brained,  headstrong 
delusions  of  folly  and  ignorance,  and  the  effects 
of  design.  To  such  evils  every  measure  is  lia- 
ble, and  every  man  must  expect  a  portion  of  the 
consequence;  But  for  the  seripus  andgrave  de- 
terminations of  the  publiq  judgment  I  have  the 
highest  va,lue  ;  I  ever  had,  and  ever  shall  have. 
If  it  be  a  weakness,  I  cbniess  it,  that  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  even  the  meanest  "man  gives  me 
some  pain ;  and  wh^^teyer  triumph  my  enemies 
can  derive  from  such  a  frame  of  mind  they  are 
welcome  to.  ^I  do  not,  after  the  example  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  began  this  debate  [Mr. 
Powys],  hold  the  opinion  of  constituents  in  dis- 
paragement. The  clear  and  decided,  opinion  of 
the  more  ra^onable  and  respectable  should,  in 
my  opinion,  weigh  with  the  member,  upon  the 
same  principle  that,  I  think,  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion should  prevail  in  this  House,  and  in  every 
other  place.  But  when  the  representative  yields 
to  the  constitueut,  it  should,  inideed,  be  by  the 
majority  of  the  reasonable  and  respectable ;  and 
not,  as  we  shall,  see  in  a  day  or  two,  some  of 
the  honestest .men  in  England  yotipg  again.st 
the  most  popular  tax  ever  introduced  info  this, 
House,  iji  direct  ppposition  to  their  own  convic- 
tion, and  not  upon  the  opinion  of  eitlier  the  more 
respectable  or  reasonable  class  of  their  constit- 
uents.^' -^ 

My  noble  friend  [Sir  John-  Cavendish],  with 


"  This  refers, to  the  Eeceipt  Tax,  for  the  repeal 
of  which  Alderman  Newnhaip  had  made  a  motion 
a  few  days  before.    '      '  ' 
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his  characteristic  spirit,  has  said,  that  we  never 
sought  •  power  by  cabal,  or  intrigue,  or  under- 
hand operations ;  and  this  he  said  in  reply  to  an 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  T.  Pitt],  whose  con- 
duct demonstrates  that  he  thinks  these  the  sur- 
est path  for  his  friends.  This  bill,  as  a  ground 
of  contention,  is  farcical.  This  bill,,  if  it  admit- 
ted it,  would  be  combated  upon  its  intrins,io  qual- 
ities, and  not  by  abusihgthe  Coalition  or  raising 
a  clamor  about  influence.  But  yhy  don't  the 
gentlemen  speak  out  fairly,  as  we  do;  and  then 
let  the  world  judge  between  us  ?  Our  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  are  as  ardent  and  firm 
as  their  own.  Yet  thfe  broad  basis  of  public 
character,  upon  which  We  received,  is  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  we  hope  to  retain  this  power, 
convinced  that  the,  surest  road  to  the  favol:  of 
the  prince  is  by  serving  him  with  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity; that  the  safest  path  to  popularity  is  by  re- 
ducing the  burden,  and  restoring  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  Let  those,  (looking  at  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son)  whoaira  at  office  by  other  meansj  by  inscru- 
table and  mysterious  methods,  speak  out ;  or,  if 
they  will  not,  let  the  world  know  it  is  because 
their  arts  will  not  bear  examination,  and  that 
their  safety  consists  in  their  obscurity."*  Our 
principles  are  well  known ;  and  I  should  prefer 
to  perish  with  them,-rather  than  prosper  with 
any  other.  ' 

The  honorable  gentleman  under  the'  gallery 
[Mr.  Martin]  also  says  he  dislikes  systerqatic 
oppositioh.  Whether  perpetually  rising  up  with 
pegvishr,  capricious  objections  to  every  thing  pro- 
posed ,by  us  deserve  that  name  or  not,  I  leave 
the  gentleman  himself  to  determine,  and  leave 
the  House  to  reflect  upon  that  kind  of  conduct 
which  oonde;nns  the  theojry  of  its  own  constant 
practice.  ~,But  I  meet  the  gentlenian  directly 
upon  the  fjtinciple  of  the  term.  He  dislikes 
systematic  opposition ;  now  I  Kke  it.  A  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  a  dangerous  government 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  employment  for  the 
brightest  faculties ;  arid  if  the  honorable  gentle- 
man thinks  our  administration  a  bad  one,  he  is 
right  to  contribute  to  its  downfall  Opposition 
is  natural  in  such'  a  political  system  as  ours.  It 
has  subsisted  in  all  such  governments ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  necessary.  But  to  those  vvho  oppose, 
it  is  extremely  essential  that  their  manner  of 
conducting  it  incur  not  a  suspicion  of  their  mo- 
tives. If  they  appear  to  oppose  from  disappoint- 
ment, from  mortification,  from  pKjue,  from  whim, 
the  people  will  be"  against  them.  If  they  op- 
,pose  from  public  principle,  from  love  of  their 
country  rather  than  hatred  to  administration^ 
from  evident  conviction  of  the  badness  of  meas- 
ures, and  a  full  persuasion  that  in  their  resist- 
ance to  men  they  are  aiming  at  the  public  wel- 
fare, the  peopje  will  be  with  them.    We  opposed 


"  Mr,  Jenkinson  had  entered  life  as  the  proteg^ 
■of  Lord  Bote,  and  was  looked  upon  for  many  years 
as  the  pivot  of  every  court  intrigue,  the, confidential 
agent  of  the  King,  and  the  prime  mover  in  all  kinds 
of  secret  influence  j  hence  this  pointed  allnsioHij,  He 
was  afterward  known  as  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period  as  Lord  Liverpool. 


u^on  these  principles,  and  the  people  were  with 
us ;  if  we  are  opposed  upon  other  principjes, 
they  will  not  be  against  us.  Much  labor  has 
been  employed  to  infuse  a  prejudice  upon  the 
present  subject;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
believe  that  the  labor  has  been  fruitless,  makino' 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
uninformed,  the  first  impressions  of  novelty,  and 
thfe  natural  result  of  deliberate  malice.  We  de- 
sire to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  this  bill,  and  risk 
bur  character  upon  the  issue;  oonfidirig  thor- 
oughly  in  the  good  sense,' the  justice,  and  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen.  Not  lofty  sounds,  nor  se-* 
leoted  epithets,  nor  passionate  declamation  in 
this  House,  nor  all  the  sdrdid  eflTorts  of  interested 
men  out  of  this  House — of  men  whose  acts  in 
the  East  have  branded  the  British  name,  and 
whose  ill  gotten  opulence  has  been  working 
through  a  thousand  channels  to  delude  and  de- 
bauch the  public  understanding  —  can  fasten 
odium  upon  this  measure,  or  draw  an  obloquy 
upon  the  authors  of  it.  We  have  been  tried  in 
the  cause  Of  the  public,  and  until  we  desertthat 
cause  we  are  assured  of  public  confidence  and 
protection. 

The  honorable  getitleman  [Mr.  Powys]  has 
supposed  for  me  a  soliloquy,  and  has  put  into 
my  mouth  some  things  which  i  do  not  think  are 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  me;  He  insinuates  that 
I  was  incited  by  aVarice;:  or  ambition,  or  party- 
spirit.  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every 
human  being,  besides  ;ny  own  peculiar  faults ; 
but  of  avarice  I  have  indeed  held  myself  guilt- 
less. My  abuse  has  been  for  many  years  even 
the  professiCn  of  several  people ;  it  was  their 
trafiic,  their  livelihood ;  yet  until  this  moment  I 
knew  not  that  avs^rice  was  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  sins  iniputed  to  me.  An^bition  I  confess  I 
have, /but  not  ambition  vipqn  a  narrow  bottom, 
or  built  upon  paltry  principles.  If,  from  the  de- 
votion of  my  life  to  political  objects ;  if,  from  the 
direction  of  my  industry  to'  the  attainment  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  the  true 
interests  of  the>  British  empire,  the  ambition  of 
taking  no  mean  palrt  in  those  ^cts  that  elevate 
nations  and  makte  a  pedple  happyj  be  criminal, 
that  ambition  I  acknowledge.  A"''^*  *°  party 
spirit: — that  I  feel  it,  that  Ihiye  been  ever  under 
its  impulse,  and  that  I  ever  shall,  is  what  I  pro- 
claim to  the  world.  That  I  am  one  of  a,  party 
-^a  party  never  known  to  sacrifice  the  interests, 
or  barter  the  liberties  of  the  nation  for  meroena-- 
ry  purposes,  for  personal  emolument  or  honors 
— a  party  linked  together  upon  principles  which 
comprehend  whatever  is  most  dear-  and  precious 
to  free  ^en,  and  essential  to  a  free  Constitution 
— is  my  pride  and  my  boast. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  given  me  one 
assertion  which  it  is  my  pride  to  make ;  he  seyi 
that  I  am  connected  with  a  number  of  the  first 
families  in  the  country."*  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  pe- 
culiar glqry  that  a  body  of  men,  renowned  for 
their  ancestry,  important"  for  their  possessions, 
distinguished  for  their  personal  worth,  with  all 


"  The  Rockingham  Whigs. 
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that  is  valuable  to  men  at  stake — hereditary  for- 
tunes and  hereditary  honors — deem  me  worthy 
of  their  confidence.  With  such  men  I  am  some- 
thing— ^without  them,  nothing'.  My  reliance  is 
upon  their  good  opinion  ;  and  in  that  respect, 
perhaps,  I  am  fortunate.  Although  I  have  a  just 
confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  yet,  as  I  am 
but  man,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  I  have  no  choice 
but  between  my  own  eternal  disgrace  ''and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  while  men 
of  this  bi.nd  are  oversefers  of  my  conduct,  while 
men  whose  uprightness  of  heart  and  spotless 
honor. are  even  proverbial  in  the  country  [look- 
ing at  Lord  John  Cavendish],  are  the  vigils  of 
my  deeds,  it  is  a  pledge  to  the  public  for  the 
purity  and  rectitude  of  my  condtiot.  The  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  country  are  blended  with 
the  prosperity  and  honor  of  these  illustrious  per- 
sons. They  have  so  miich  at  stake,  that  if  the 
country  falls  they  fall  with  it;  and  to  counte- 
nance any  thing  against  its  interest  would  be  a 
suicide  upon  theiiiselyes.  The  good  opinion  and 
protection  of  these  men  is  a  security  to  the  na- 
tion for  my  behavior,  because  if  I  lose  them  I 
lose  my  all. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  extraneous  sub- 
jects introduced  by  the  honorable  gentlernan 
[Mr.  Powys]  into  tlie  debate^I  shall  proceed  to 
make  some  observations  upon  the  business  in 
question.  When  the  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Dundas]  brought  in  his  bill  li^st  year,  the  House 
saw  its  frightful  features  with  just  horror;  but 
a  very  good  method  was  adopted  to  soften  the 
terrors  of  the  extravagant  power  which  that  bill 
vested  in  the  Governor  General.'  The  name  of 
a  noble  Lord  [Lord  Cornwallis]  was  sent  forth 
at  the  "same  time,  whose  great  character  lent  a 
grace  to  a  proposition  which,  destitute  of  such 
an  advantage,  could  not  be  listened  to  ibr'  one 
moment^  Now,  sir,  observe  how  differently  we 
have  acted  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  been  spoken  of  here  this 
day,  in  those  terms  of  admiration  with  which  his 
name  is  always  mentioned.  Take  notice,  how- 
ever, that  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  fame 
of  his  virtue  and  abilities  in  passing  this  bill 
through  the  House. 

If  such  a  thing  were  to  have,  taken  place  as 
the  institution  of  an  Indian  secretaryship  (ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  of  some  geiitlemen), 
this  noble  Lord  would  certainly  have  been  the 
very  person  whom,  for  my  part,  I  Should  have 
advised  his.  Majesty  to  invest  with  that  office. 
Yet,  altbough  his  erect  mind  and  spotless  honor 
would  have  held  forth  to  the  public  the  fullest 
confidence  of  a  faithful  execution  of  its  duties, 
the  objections  in  regard  to  influence  upon  a  re- 
movable oflicer,  are  ten-fold  in  comparison  with 
the  present  sehetne.  The  House  must  now  see, 
that  with  all  the  benefits  we  might  derive  from 
that  noble  Lord's  character — that  although  his 
name  would  have  imparted  a  sanctity,  an  orna- 
ment, and  an  honor  to  the  bill,  we  ushered  It  in 
without  that  cetemony,  to  ^tand' pr  fall  by  it? 
own  intrinsic  merits,  neither  shielding  it  under  I 
the  reputsttion  nor  gracing  it  under  the  mantle! 


of  any  man's  virtue.  Our  merit  will  be  more  in 
this,  when  the  names  of  those  are  known  whom 
we  mean  to  propose  to  this  Ht)use,  to  execute 
this  con^raission.  [Name  them,  said  Mr.  Arden, 
across  the  House.]  I  will  not.  I  will  not  name 
them.  The  bill  shall  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  without  aid  or  injury  from  their  charac- 
ter. An  honorable  gentleman  has  said  these 
Comniissioners  will  be  made  up  of  our  "  adher- 
ents and  creatures."  Sir,  there  is  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  use  disparaging  terms ;  yet  I  should 
have  thought  the  name  of  Earl  Fitzwilliatn  would 
have  giveh'a  fair  presumption  that  the  colleagues 
we  shall  recommend  to  this  House  for  the  co- 
execution  of  this  business  with  that  noble  Lord, 
will  not  be  of  a  'description  to  merit  these  un- 
handsome epithets.  I  assure  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman they  are  not.  I  assure  him  they  fr*  not 
men  wbose:faculties  of  corrupting,  or  whose  cor- 
ruptibility, will  gire-any  alarm  to  this  House,  or 
to  this  cduntry.  They;  are  men  whose  private 
S.nd  public  characters  stand  high  and  untainted  ; 
who  are  not  likely  to  countenance  depredation, 
or  participate  the  spoils  of  rapacity.  They  are 
not  men  to  screen  delinquency,  or  to  pollute  the 
service  by  disgraceful  appointments.  Would 
sueli  men  as  Earl  Fitzwilliam  suffer 'unbecom- 
ing appointments  to  be  made  2  Is  Earl  Fitz- 
william a  man  likely  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  a 
minister  ?  If  they,  for  instance,  were  to  nomin- 
ate a  Paul  Benfield  to  go  to  India  in  the  supterne 
council,  would  Earl  Fitzwilliam  subscribe  to  his 
appointment?  This  is  the  benefit  of  having  a 
commission  of  high  honor,  chary  of  reputation, 
noble  and  pure  in  their  sentiments,  who  are  su  ■ 
perior  to  the  little  jobs^and  traffic  of  political 
intrigue.-* 

Bat  this  bil),  sir,  presumes  not  upon  the  prob- 
ity of  the  men  ;  it  looks  to  the  future  possibili- 
ty of  dissimilar  successors,  and  to  the  morality 
of  the  present  Commissioners,  who  are  merely 
human,  and  therefore  not  incapable  of  alteration. 
Under  all  the  caution  of  this  bill,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility it  itnposes,  I  will  take  upofi  me  to 
say  that  if  the  aggregate  body  of  this  Board  de- 
termined to  use  all  its,  power  for  the  purpose  of 
corruption,  this  House,  and  the  people  at  largej 
would  have  less  to  dread  from  them,  in  the  way 
of  influence,  than  from  a  few  Asiatics  who  would 
probably  be  displaced  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement— some  pf  whom  will  return  to  this 
country  with  a  million,  some  with  seven  hundred 
thousand,  some  with  five,  besides  the  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  of  others,  who  are  cut  off  in 
their  career  by  the  hand  of -Fate.  An  inunda- 
tion of  such  wealth  is  far  more  deingerbus  than 
any  influence  that  is  likely  to  spring  froma  plan 
of  government  so  constituted  as  this  proposed — 
whether  the  operation  of  such  a  mass  of  wealth 


"^  The  Commissioners,  as  named  by  Mr.  Fox  when 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  were  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Honorable  I*rederick 
Montague,  Lord  Lewisham,  the  Honorable  George 
Augustas  North,  eldest  son  of  Lord  North,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  Baronet,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Baronet, 
and  Robert  Gregory,  Esq. 
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be  considered  in  its  probable  effects  upon  tbe 
principles  of  the~  members  of  this  House,  or  t{i6 
manners  of  the  people  at  large ;  more  especially 
when  a  reflection  t^at  Orientalists  are  in  general 
the  mo^t  exemplary  cta^s  of  people  in  their  mor- 
als, and  in  their  deportment  the  most-moderate, 
and  corresponding  with  tiie  distinction  of  their 
high  birth  and  family,  furnishes  a,  very  reasona- 
ble presumption  that  ,th6  expefnditure  of  their 
inbney  will  be  much  about  as  honorable  as  its 
acquirement." 

i  shall  now,  sir,  conclude  ^y  speech  with  a 
few  words  upon  the  opinion  of  the  right  honor- 
able gentlemah  [Mr.  Pitt].  He  says  "he  will 
stake  his  character  upoii  the  danger  of  this  bill.',' 
I  meet  liim  in  his  own  phrase,  and  oppose  him, 
character  to  character.  I  risk  my  all  upon  the 
excellence  of  this  bill.  I  risk  upon  it  whatever 
is  most  dear  to  me,  whatever  men  most  value, 
the  character  of  integrity,  of  t-ajents,  of  Wnor, 


of  present  reputation  and  future  fame.  These, 
and  whatever  else  is  precious  to  me,  I  stake  uppn 
the  constitutional  safety,  the  enlarged  policy,  the 
equity,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  measure;  and 
have  no  .feai'  in  saying  (whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  its  authors)  that  this  Jiill  will  .prgduce,  to 
jthis  country  every  blessing  of  commerce  and 
revenue ;  and  that  by  extending  a  generoijs  and 
humane  government  i  over  those  millions  whom 
the  inserutahle  destinations  of  Providence  have 
placed  under  us  in  the'  remotest  regiot)&  of  the 
earth,  }t  will  consecrate  the-  name  of  England 
among  the  noblest  of  nations.  -• 


The  vote  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  217  to 
103'.  But  when  the  bill  reached  the  House  of 
JiOrds,  it  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  influence 
of  the  King,-as  already  mentioned  in  the  sketch 
of  Mr.  Fox's  life. 


SPEECH 

OP  ME.  FOX  ON  THE  USE  OF  SECRET  INFLUENCE  TO  DEFEAT  HIS  EAST  INDIA  BILL,  DELIVERED 
-JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DECEMBER  17,.  1783. 

'  .  ,  INTEODUOTION. 

On  the  ninth  of  .December,  1783,  when  Mr.Fox's  Bast  India.  Bill  went  up  to  the  Honae  of  Lords,  the 
ministry  supposed  theraselvesto  possess  the  fdllest  evidence  that  it  wooldpass  that  body  by,  a  decided  ma- 
jority. Within  three  days,  however,  rumors  were  in  cJrcolation  of  some  extraordinary  movements  in  the 
interior  of  the  Court.  It  was  affirmed  that  Lord  Temple  was  closeted  wit'h.the  King  on  the  eleventh,  4nd 
that  -his  Majesty  had  intrusted  him  with  a  message  of  some  kind,  expressing  a  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
bill ;  which  message  his  Lordsjiip  and  others  were  circulating  anjong  the  peers,  and  especially  among  the 
Lords  of  theBedchamber  arid  other  members  of  the  royal  household  who  were  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  King.'s  person.  On' the  iifteenth,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  head  of  the  ministry,  ailudedto  these 
rumors  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Tei^ple  admitted  that  the  interview  referred  to  had  taken  place,  but 
would  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny  any  thing  farther  touching  the  reports  in  question.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  a  powerful  impression  had  been  made.  Some  peers  who  bad^ivea-  their  proxies  to  the 
minister  or  his  friends,  withdrew  th#m  only. a  few  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  second  feading 
of  the  bill-;  and  a  letter  was  at  length  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry,  containing  the  message  of  the 
King  which  had  produced  these  unexpected  results.  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  given  in  the  speech 
below.       -  ~      .  '     \  .    .   -  ^        - 

In  view  of  the^e.factsr  before  the  bill  had  been  decided,  upon  by  the  Loirds,  Mr.  Baker  moved  ^resolu- 
tion in  the  Hovise  of  Commons,  that  "it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,,  that  to  report  any,  opinion' or  pre- 
tended opinion  of  his  Majesty  upon  any  bill  or  otner  proceeding  depending  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  Crown,  a  bi'eacb  of  the,  fundamental  priv- 
ileges of  Parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country."  In  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Baker  divided  the  criminality  into  two  parts ;  first,  the  givihg-pf  secret  advice  to  his  Majesty  j  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  King's  name  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  members' 
of  Parliament  In  a  matter  depending  before  them.  He  proved  from  the  joarnals,  tliat  "  any  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  King  touching  a  bill  before  either  House  had  always  been  judged  a  high  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lor4Maitland,  and  was  vehemently  opposed  by. 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Temple.  Mr.  J'ox  then  delivered  the  following  speech,  in  which 
he  gave  full  vent  to  his  indignatido  at  the  injustice  done  to  ministers  and  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the. Con- 
stitution by  this  interference.  '  , 

.SPEECH,  &Q.'  \     . 


I  did  not  intend,  sir,  to  have  said  any  thing  in 
addition  to  that  which  his  been  already  urged  so 
ably  in  favor  of  the  resolutiop  now  agitated.    In 


'"  The  adventurers  to  India;  here  called  Oriental- 
ists, such  as  Paul  Benfleld,  &o.,  were  in  most  in- 
stances persons  of  np  family,,  and  of  little  worth  or 
education.    Hence  the  sneering  terms  here  used. 


my  own  opinion,  its-  propriety  and  necessity  are 
completely  and  substantially  established.  A  few 
particulars,  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
by  gentlemen  on  the.  other  side  of  the  House, 


'  This  speech-  has  been  slightly  abridged  by  omit-  ■ 
ting  a  few  passages  in  which  the  ideas  were  abnec- 
essarily  expanded. 
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may  be  thought,  however,  to  merit  some  animad- 
version. And,  once  for  all,  let  no  mati  complain 
of  strong  language.  Things  are  now  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  as  renders  it  impossible  to  speak 
without  Warmth.  Delicacy  and  reserve  are  crirn* 
inal  where  the  interests  of  Englishmen  are  at  haz- 
ard.' The  various  points  in  dispute  stdke  to  the 
heart ;  and  it  were  unmanly  and  pusillanimous  to 
wrap  up  in  smooth  and  deceitful  colors  objects 
which,  in  their  nature  and  conseqnenOes,  are  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  House. and  the  country  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  horror. 

This, 'at  least,  has  made  such  an  impression  on 
oreatnan  of  '"y  "Jinf^i  t'ls.t  I  nevcr  felt  SO  much  anx- 
the  interesu  jety ;  I  nevcr  addressed  this  House  un- 
itiTolTed.  ,   •'  '      ,  „ .  , . 

der  such  a  pressure  ,ol  impendmg  mis- 
chief ;  I  never  trembled  so  much  for  publiC'  lib- 
erty as  I  now  do.  The  question  before  the  House 
involves  the  rights  of  Parliame^jt  in  all  their  con- 
sequences and  extent.  These  rights  are  tha  ba- 
sis of  our  Constitution,  and  form  the  spirit  of  what- 
ever discriminates  the  government  of  a  free  coun- 
try. And  have  not  these  been 'threatened  and  as- 
saulted ?  Can  they  exist  a  moment  in  opposition 
to  such  an  interference  as  that  which  is  supposed 
by  the  resolution,  and  has  been  stated  by  several 
honorable  gentlemen  to  have  taken  place?  No: 
human  nature  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  resist 
the  weight  of  such  a  temptation.  ,^  When,  there- 
fore, shall  the  House  assert  its  dignity,  its  inde- 
pendence, its  prerogatives,  by  a  resolute  and  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  all  its  legal  and  consti- 
tutional powers,  bxit  in  the  instant  of  their  dan- 
ger ?  The  disease,  sir,  is  come  to  a  crisis ;  and 
now  is  the  jimetnre  which  destines  the  patient  to 
live  or  die.  We  are  called  to  sanctify  or  oppose 
an  absolute  extinction  of  all  for  which  our  ances- 
tors struggled  and  expired.  We  are  called  to 
protect  and- defend,  not  only  the  stipulated  fran- 
chises of  Englishmen,  but  the,  sacred  privileges 
of  human  nature.  We  are  called  to  protract  the 
ruin  of  the  Constitution.  The  deliberations  of 
this  night  must  decide  whether  wo  are  to  be  free 
men  or  slaves ;  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
be  the  palladium  of  liberty  or  the  organ  of  des- 
potism ;  whether  we  are  henceforth  to  possess  a 
voice  of  our  own,  or  to  be  only  the  mechanical 
echo  of  secret  influence.  Is  there  an  individual 
whp  feels'  for  his  own  honor,  callous  to  an-  appre- 
hension of  such  a  consequence  as  this?-  Does 
not  every  regard  which  he  owes  to  a  body  that 
can  not  be  degraded  without  his  disgrace,  that 
can  not  expire  without  involving  his  fate,  rouse 
his  indignation,  and  excite  him  to  every  exertion, 
both  in  his  individual  and  delegated  capacity, 
which  can  reprobate,  suspend,  or  destroy  a  prac-, 
tice  so  inimical  to  public  prosperity,  as  well  as 
hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  this  House  ? 

But  what  is  this  resolution?  It  has  been 
Tact  of  in-  Called,  wlth  great  technical  acuteness, 
terfereace.  g^  tritism,  which  sccms  as  incapable  of 
discussion  as  it  is  of  proof.  The  foundation  of 
it,  however,  is  a  matter  of  such  general  and  pal- 
pable notoriety,  as  to  put  every  degree  of  skep- 
ticism to  defiance.  Rumors  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary nature  have  been  disseminated  in  no  com- 


mon way,  and  by  no  inferior  agents.  A  noble 
Earl  [Lord  Temple]  is  said  to  have  used  the 
name  of  Majesty,  with  the  obyious  and  express 
intention  of  affecting  the  decisions  of  the  Legis- 
lature concerning  a  bill,  of  infinite  consequence  to 
thirty  millions  of  peQjrfe,  pending  in  Parliament. 
I  tell  gentlemen  this  is  not  a  newspaper  surmise, 
but  something  mu6h  stronger  and  rh^re  serious ; 
there  is  a  written  record  to^be  produced.  This 
letter  .[pulling  it  oilt  of  his  pocket]  is  not  to  be  put 
in  the  balance  with  the  lie  of  the  day.  It  states, 
that  "  his  JVIajesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to  say, 
that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  were  not 
only  not  his  friends,  but  he  should  consider  them 
as  his  eueniies ;  and  if  these  words  were  not 
strong  enoiigh,  Earl  Temple  might  use  whatever 
words  he  might  deem  stronger,  or  more  to  the 
purpose."  .  Is  this  parliaiijentary,  or  is  it  truth  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  affirm  the  one 
or  deny  the  other ;  or  to  say  that  he  believes  in 
his  conscience  such  a  rumor  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  an  immediate  efl"eot?  It  certainly 
tended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  vihfy,  in  the  gross- 
est and  most  violent  manner,  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament^  It  says  to  the  public,  that  we  are 
not  equal  to  our  trust ;  that  we  either  ignorantly 
or  willfully  betray  the  interest  of  our  constituents ; 
and  that  we  are  not  to  be  guided  inour  decisions 
by  their  convictions  or  our  own,  but  by  that  jjn- 
seen  and. mysterious  authority  of  which  the  Sov- 
ereign, his  counselors,  and  the  Legislature,  are 
only  the  blind  and  passive  instruments.  Both 
Houses,  of  Parliaitfent  are,  consequently,  parties 
in  the  contest,  and  reduced,  by  this  uidbrtunate 
and  wicked  devicfe,  to  the  predicament  of  a  mah 
struggling  for  his  life.  .  We  are  robbed  of  our 
rightSj  with  a  menace  of  immediate  destruction 
before  our  face.  From  this  moment,  iiirewell 
to  every  independent  measure!  Whenever  the 
liberties  of  the  pepple,  the  rights  of  private  "prpp- 
ert)^  or  the  still  more  sacred  and  invaluable  priv- 
■ileges  of  personal  safety,  invaded,  violated,  Or  in 
danger,  are  vindicated  by  this  House,  where  alone 
they  can  be  legally  and  efleotually  redressed,  the 
hopes  of  the  public,  anxious,  eager',  and  ,panting 
for  the  issue,  are  whispered  away,  and  forever 
suppressed  by  the  breath  of  secret  influence.  A 
Pa.rliament  thus  fettered  and  controlled,  without 
spirit  and  without  freedom,  instead  of  limitincp, 
■extends,  substantiates,  and  establishes,  beyond  all 
precedent,  latitude,  or  condition,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  But,  though  the  British  House  of 
Commons  were  so  shamefully  lost  to  its  own 
weight  in  the  Constitution,  were  so  unmindful  of 
its  former  struggles  and  triumphs  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  were  soindiSer- 
ent  and  treacherous  to  those  primary  olgects  apd 
concerns  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  I 
trust  the  characteristic  spirit  of  this  country  is 
still  equal  to  the  trial ;  I  trust  Englishmen  will 
be  as  jealous  of  secret  influence  as  superior  to 
open  violence ;  I  trust  they  are  not  more  ready 
to  defend  their  interests  against  foreign  depreda- 
tion and  insult  than  to  encounter  and  defeat  this 
Jnidnight  conspiracy  against  the  Constitution. 
-  The  proposition  of  this  evening,  is,  therefore, 
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founded  on  a  fact  the  most  extraordinary  and' 
Greatness  alarming  this  country  could  pospibly 
of  the  evil,  [jgj^f .  ^  [g^i  whioh  strikes  at  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  ^oes  to  an  absolute 
annihilation,  not  orily  of  our  chartered  rights, 
but  of  those  radical  aijd  fundame/ntal  ones  which 
are  paramount  to  all  charters,  which  were  con- 
signed to  our  care  by  the  sovereign' disposition 
of  Nature,  which  we  can  not  relincjuish  without 
violating  the, most  sacred  of  all  obligations;  to 
which  we  are  entitled,  not  as  members  of  socie- 
ty, but  as  individuals  and  as  men';  the  rights  of 
adhering  steadily  and  uniformly  to  the  great  and 
supreme  laws  of  conscience  and  duty;  of  prefer- 
ring, at  all  hazards,  and  without  equivocation, 
those  general  and  substantial  intferests  which  we 
have  sworn  to  prefer  ;  of  acquitting  ourselves 
honorably  to  our  constituents,  to  our  friends,  to 
our  own  minds,  and  to  that  public  whose'  trust- 
ees we  are  and  for  whom  we  act.  ,  , 

How  often  shall  the  friends  of  the  noble  Earl 
Conduct  of  whom  I  haviC  named  be  calle/l  upon  to 
Lord  TBmpie".  negative  the  proposition,  by  vouching 

friends  when       p    ^,  .-       ...  ^    ,*^        ,  ■  « 

ciiaijenged to  lor  him  his  mnocence  oi  the  charge? 
''o")'"-  .  Will  any  ofthem  lay  their  hand  on  llieir 
heart,  and  disayow  the  fact  in  that  nobleman's 
name  ?  Let  them  fairly,  honorably,  and  deci- 
dedly put  an  end  to  that  foul  imputation  whioh 
rests  on  his  conduct,  and  the -House  must  imme- 
diately dismiss  the  report  as  idle  and  ill  founded. 
But,  while  no  man  comes  honestly  forward  and 
takes  truth  by  the  hand,  we  must  look  to  the 
consequence.  This  House  must  not  lose  sight 
of  its  rights  and  those  of  the  community.  The 
latter  can  subsist  no  longer  than  theformfer  are 
safe.  We  now  deliberate  on  the  life  and  blood 
of  the  Constitution.  Give  up  this  point,  and  we 
seal  our  own  quietus,  and  are  accessory  to  our 
own  insignificance  or  destruction. 

But  how  is  the  question,  thus  unstloeessfully 
Conduct  of  P"'  '°  ^^  friends  and  abettors  of  se- 
iLorJ  Temple  oret  influenbe  in  this,  answered.when 

bimself  la  ;,,','.,.       ,  , 

the  Bouse  of  put  to  the  noble  principal  in  the  other 
''"  '■  House  ?    Is  he  ready  and  eager  to  vin- 

dicate his  own  character,  and  rescue  thsU  of  his 
Sovereign  from  so  foul  a  reproach  ?  No ;  but 
he  replies  in  that  mean,  insidiousi,  equivocal,  and 
temporizing  language,  which  tends  to  preserve 
the  eSect  without  boldly  and  manfully  abiding 
by  the  consequences  of  the  guilt.  Siich  was  the 
answer,  as  mysterious  ^od  ill-designed  as  the 
delinquency  it  was  intended  to  conceal ;  and  the 
man  only,  who  could  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the 
one,  was  the  most  likely  in  the  world  to  screen 
himself  behind  the  duplicity  of  the  other.  What, 
then,  shall  we  infer  from  a  system  of  acting  and 
speaking  thus  guarded  and  fallacious,  but  that 
the  device  was  formed  to  operate  on  certain 
minds,  as  it  is  rumored  to  have. done;  and  that 
such  a  shallow  and  barefaced  pretext  could  influ- 
ence those  only  who,  without  honor  or  consisten- 
cy, are  endowed  with  congenial  understandings  I 
Had  thisalarming  and  unconstitutional  inter- 


ference happened  in,  matters  of  np  Con- 


oftiiB  biiiin  sequence,  or  but  of  inferior  consequence, 

question.         ,    *        .      '         ,  ,  ,-  ,  ■,       r 

the  evil  would  not  have  appeared  ol 


such  magnitude  as  it  does.  But  lei  us  consider 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  it  is  intended 
to  impede  or  suppress.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
have  the  affairs  "of  the  East  India  Company,  more 
or  less,  occasionally  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  Committees  of  this  House,  com- 
posed' of  the  most  able,  mdustvions^  and  upright 
characters,  have  sat  long,  indefatigably,  and  as- 
siduously, in  calling  forth,  arranging,  dlgestin^j 
and  applying  every  species  of  evidence  which 
could  be  found.  Reports  of  their  honest  and 
feiaborate  conduct  are  before  the  House."  The 
public  feel  the  pressure  of  this  monstrous  and 
multifarious  object.  ^  Gentlemen  in  opposition 
were,  at  least,  not  insensible  to  its  necessity,  its 
urgency,  and  its  importance.  A  right  honora, 
ble  gentleman  [Mr.  W.  Pitt],  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  upon  this  occasion,  pro- 
tested very  soleitanly  against  all  palliatives,  ex- 
pedients, or  any  abortive  substitutes  for  radical 
and  complete  measures.  To' meet  that  right 
honorable  genileman's  idea,  as  well  as  to  suit 
the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  present  bill  was 
brought  in.  It  has  been  called  a  rash,  inconsid- 
erate, ani|  violent  measure.  The  House  is  aware 
what  discussion  it  has  occasioned;  and  I  dare 
any  one  to  mention  a  single  argument  brought 
agaiijst  it  which  has  not  been  candidly  and  fairly 
tried,  not  by  the  weight  of  a  majority,  but  by  the 
force  of  plain  and  explicit  reasoning.'  No  bil! 
was  more  violently  and  systematically  opposed, 
investigated  at  greater  length,  or  with  more  abil- 
ity; passed  the  House  under  the  sanction  of  a 
more  respectable  and  independent  majority;  or' 
had  more  the  conntenance  and  patronage  of  the 
country  at  large.  How,  then,  ,did  it  succeed  in 
the  other  House  ?  What  was '  the  reception 
which,  thus  circumstanced,  it  received  from  their 
Lordships?  Some  degree  of  decency  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  anothet.  That  respectable  independ- 
ence which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature  in 
their  decisions  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  es- 
sential to  such  a  mutual  deference  for  thp  pro- 
cedure  of  each,  as  must  be  the  consequence 
of  acting  coni^titutionally.  The  bill,  however, 
though  matured  and  debated  by  all  the  abilities 
of  this  House,  though  urged  by  the  most  p'owei- 
ful  of  all  arguments,  necessity,  and  though  rec- 
ommended by  almost  two  to  on&  on  every  divi- 
sion it  occasioned,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  lost. 
But,  sir,  I  beseech  the  House  to  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to,  meet  Mesnsty 
such  a  fate.  Is  this  to  be  effected  by  jSj' 
the  voice  of  an  independent  majority?  '^'''"'^■ 
Can  any  ;man  view  the  Lords  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber in  that-  respectable  light  ?  and  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  measure  now  depends  on  their 
determination.     The  rumor,  so  often  stated  and 

'  In  the  year  1781  two  committees  of  thfe  House 
of  Commons,  one  a  select  and  the  other  a  seqret 
committee,  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  af 
fairs  of  the  East  India  Oumpany,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad.  The  reports  pf  the  seledt  committee  were 
twelve,  and  those  of  the  secret  committee  six  in 
number. 
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Alluded  to,  was  calculated  and  intended  to  an- 
swer an  immediate  and  important  end.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  it  ought.  Those  in  high 
office  and  of  elevated  rank  should  prove  them- 
selves possessed  of  high  aud  elevated  sentiments; 
should  join  to  an  exquisite  sense  of  personal  hon- 
or the  most  perfect  probity  of  heart ;  should  dis- 
cover as,  much  dignity  and  strength  of  under- 
standing as  may  be  naturally  expected  from  a 
superior  edijoation,  the  distinctions  of  fortunCj 
and  the  example  of  the  great  and  thd  vis6.  But 
how  does  this  description  agree  with  their  mode 
of  managing  their  proxies?  These  they  cordi- 
ally give  in  [to  the  ministry]  before  a  rumor  of 
the  King's  displeasure  reaches  their  ears.  The, 
moment  this  intimation  is  made,  on  the  same 
day,  and  within  a  few  hours,  inatters  appear  to 
them  in  qjiite  a  different  light,  and  th^  opinion, 
which  they  embrace  in  the  morning  is  renounced 
at  noon.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow, 
what  is  barely  probable,  that  these  Lords  might 
receive  new  convictions,  which,  like  a  miracle, 
operated  effectually  and  at  once ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding their  proxies,  from  such  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  circumstance,  without  hear- 
ing any  debate  or  evidence  on  the  subject,  they 
might  feel  an  immediate  and  unaccountable  im-. 
pulse  to  make  their  personal  appearance,  and 
vote  according  to  their  consciences.  Who  would 
choose  to  say  that  all  this  may  not  actually  have' 
been  the  case  ?  There  is  certainly,  however,  a 
very  uncommon  coincidence  in  their  Lordship's 
peculiar  situation,  and  this  unexpected  revolution 
of  sentiment ;  and,  were  I  disposed  to  treat  the 
matter  seriously,  the  whole  compass  of  language 
affords  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  and  pointed 
to  mark  the  contempt  which  I  feel  for  their  con- 
duct. It  is  an  impudent  avowal  of  political 
profligacy ;  as  if  that  species  of  treachery  were 
less  infamous  than  any  other.  It  is  not  merely 
a  degradation  of  a  station  which  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied only  by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary 
honor,  but  forfeits  th^ir  claim  to  the  characters 
of  gentlemen,  and  reduces  them  to  a  level  with 
the  meanest  and  the  basest  of  the  species ;.  it  in- 
sults the  noble,  the  ancient,  and  the  character- 
istic^independenee  of  the  English  peerage,  and 
is  calculated  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  British 
Legislature  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  and  to  the 
latest  posterity.  By  what  magic  nobility  can 
thus  charm  vice  into  virtue  I  know  not,  nor  wish 
to  know ;  but  in  any  other  thing  than  politics, 
and  among  any  other  men  than  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  such  an  instance  of  the  grossest 
perfidy  vvould,  as  it  well  deserves,  he  branded 
with  infamy  and  execration. 

Is  there  any  thing,  then,  sir,  more  plain  and  ob- 

Motivf.  for  ^'°°*'  .*''*"  "'^'  ''■'*  g""^**''  "''^  import- 
till,  interfer.  ant,  this  Urgent  measure,  is  become  the. 
handle  of  a  desperate  faction,  whose 
principal  object  is  power  and  plaee?  It  is  the 
victim,  not  of  open  and  fair  reasoning,  but  of 
that  infiuetice  which  shuns  Hhe  light  and.  shrinks 
from  discussion.  Those  who  pledged  their  hon- 
or in  its  support,  from  an  acknoyvledged  convic- 
tion of  its  rectitude,  its  propriety,  and  utility, 


have  broken  that  faith,  and  relinquished  their 
own  judgments,  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  that 
such  a  conduct  would  be  personally  resented  by 
the  Sovereign.  What  bill,  in  the  history  of  Par- 
liament, was  ever  so  traduced,  so  foully  misrep- 
resented and  betrayed  in  its  passage  through 
the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature?  The 
stroke  which  must  decide  the  contest  can  not 
come  from  its  real  enemies,  but  its  false  friends ; 
and  its,  fate,  without  example  in  the  annals  of 
this  House,  will  be  hand'ed'down  to  the  remot- 
est postefity,  not  a^  a  trophy  of  victory,  but  as  a 
badge,  of  treachery. 

Here,  sir,  the  "right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt],  With  his  usual  liberality,  up-  ,.|,e  „,,,„. 
braids  me  with  monopolizing,  not  only  bitionof  Mr. 
all  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the 
patronage  of  IndiA,  and  the  .principles  of  Whig- 
ism,  but  the  whole  of  the  royal  confidence  j  but 
all  such  round,  unqualified,  and  unfounded  im- 
putations must  be  contemptible,  because  they 
are  not  true ;  and  the  bitterest  enemy,  not  lost 
to  every  sense  of  manliness,  would  scorn  to  be- 
come an  accuser  on  grounds  so  palpably  false. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  it  has  always  been,  my  only  am- 
bition to  act  such  a  part  in  my  public  conduct 
as  shall  eventually  give  the  lie  to  every  species 
of  suspicion  which  those  who  oppose  me  seem 
so  anxious  to  create  and  circulate;  and  if  to 
compass  that  by  every  possible  exertion  from 
which  no  man  in  the  sound  exercise  of  his  un- 
derstanding can  honestly  dis.sent,  be  a  crime, 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge'.  This  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  avow  the  predominating  passion  of 
my  life ;  and  I  will  cherish  it  in  spite  of  calum- 
ny, declamation,  and  intrigue,  at  the  risk  of  all 
I  value  roost  in  the  world. 

But,  sir,  in   this  monopoly  of  influence,  the 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  ought,  at  leastj.  . 

for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  have  been  Trailing  on 
excepted.  T]jfise,  we-all  know,  are  con-  "'*  '''°^' 
stantly  at  the  bepk  of  whoever  is  minister  of  the 
day.  How, often  have  they  not  been  stigma- 
tized with  the  name  of  the  household  troops, 
who,  like  the  Praetorian  bands  of  ancient  Rome,' 
are  always  prepared  for  the  ready  execution  oX 
every  secret  mandate !  I  remember  a  saying 
of  an  able  statesman,  whom,- though  I  diflir^d 
lyith  him  in  many  things,  I  have  ever'aoknowl- 
edged  to  be  possessed  of  many  ecininent  and  use- 
ful qualities.  The  sentence  !■  allude  to  I  have 
always  admired  for  its  boldness  and  propriety^ 
It  was  uttered  by  the  late  George  Greoville  in 
experiencing  a  similar  treachery ;  and  would  to 
God  the  same  independent  and  manly  sentiments 
had  been  inherited  by  all  who  bear  the  name ! 
"I  will  never  again,"  said  he,  "be  at  the  head 


'  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  Prsetoriau  bands,  says, 
"Tfiey  derived  their  institution  from  Augustas. 
That  crafty  tyrant,  sensible  that  laws  might  color, 
but  that  arms  alone  coald  maintain  bis  usurped  do- 
minion, had  gradually  formsd  this  powerful  body  of 
guards,  in  constant  readiness  to  protect  his  person, 
to  awe  the  Senate,-  and  eii:her  to  prevent  or  crush 
the  first  motions  of  rebellion;"— ffisi.  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,  ch.\.  ' 
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of  a  string  of  janizaries,  who  are  always  ready 
to  strangle  or  dispatch  me  qn  the  least  signal." 
Where,  sir,  is  that  undue,that  unftonstitation- 
Kindof  B  ^'  influence  withVhioh  the  right  hbn- 
enceaougiit  orablc  gentleman  upbraids'  me  and 
byMr.ro..    ^^^-^  ^jj^  whom  I  act?     Are  our 

measures  supported  by  any  dther  means  than 
.ministers  haVe  usually  emploj/ed  ?  In  what,' 
then,  am  I  the  "  champion  of  influ«nce  ?"  Of 
the  influence  of  sound  and  siibstantial  policy,  of 
open,  minute,  and  laborious  discussion,  of  the. 
most  respectable  Whig  interest,  in  the  kingdom, 
of  an  honorable  majority  in  this  House,  of  public 
confidence  and  public  responsibility,  I' am  proud 
to  avail  mysdf,  ana  happy  to  think  nff  man  can 
bar  my  claim.  But  every  sort  of  influence  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  as  base  .in  itself  as 
it  is  treacherous  in  its  consequences,  which  is 
always  successful  because  incapable  of,  opposi- 
tion, nor  ever  successful  but  when  exerted  in  the 
dark,  vrfiich,  like  every lOfher  monster  of  factious 
Ureed,  never  stalks  abt'oad  "but  in  the  .absenqe  of' 
public  principle,  never  assumes  any  other  shapes 
than  a  whisper,  and  never  frequents  any  more 
public  place  ofresort  than  the  back  stairs  or 
closet  at  St.  James's — all  this  secret,  intriguing, 
and  underhand  influefioe  I  am  willing  and  ready 
to  forego.  I  will  not  even  be'  the  minister  of  a 
great  and  free  people  on  any  condition  deroga- 
tory to  my  honor  and  independence  as  a  private 
gentleman.  Let  those  who  have  no  other  ob- 
ject than  place  have  it,  and  hold  it  by  the  only 
tenure  worthy  of  their  aooejitanee,  secret'  influ- 
ence ;  but  without  thfe  confidence  of  this  House, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereign,  however  neces- 
sary to  my  circumsta;nces,  and  desirable  to  my 
friends,  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  oflioe  shall 
never  be  mine. ' 

The  task,  therefore,  the  gentleman  has  as- 
Mt.  Pitttho  signed  me,  of  being  the  champion  of  in- 
BeCT«M°u.  fluence,  belongs '  more  properly  to  him- 
ance.  ggjf^  .^jjp  jj^g  jjjjg  nig{it'Btood  forvvard 

in  defense  of  a  practice  wljioh  can  tiot  be  in-' 
dulged  for  a  moment  hut  at  the  imm'ineht  risk 
of  every  thing  gi-eat  and  Valuable  which  our. 
Constitution  secures.  With  what  consistency  he 
embarks  iti  a  cause  sc^  hostile  and  ominous  to 
the  rights  -and  wishes  of  Englishmen,  those  who 
have  known  his  connections  stnd  'observe"d  his 
professions  will  judge.  Let  hira^  not,  then,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  party  zeal,  put  a  CoristrUction 
on  my  condttct  which  it  will  not  bear,  or  endeav-' 
or  to  stamp  it  with  the  impression  of  his  own. 
.For  that  influence  which  the  Constitution,  has 
wisely  assigjned  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  I  "ever  have  contended,,  and,  I  trust, 
ever  shall.  That  of  thfe  Crown,  kept  within  its 
legal  boundaries,  Is  essential. to  the  practice  of 
government;  but  woe  to  this  country  the  mo- 
ment its  operations  are  not  as  public  arid  noto- . 
rious  as  they  are  sensible  and  effective !  A  great 
writer*  has  said  ,that  the  English  Constitution 
win  perish  when  the  legislative  becomes  mor'e 
corrupt  than  the  executive  power.     Had  he  been 

*  Montesquieu. — Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xi.,  ch.  6., 


as  sound  a  judge  of  the  practice  as  of  the  theory 
of  government,  he  might  have  added,  with  still 
greater  truth,  that  we  shalf  certainly  lose  our 
liberty  when  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  are 
decided,  not  by  the  ,legal  and  usual,  but  by  the 
illegal  andextraordinat'y  exertions  of  prerogative. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  declares  that 
if  the  King  is  thiis  prevented  from  con-  secrM  inju. 
suiting  his  peers,  who  a,re  constitiltion-  pXgaUv*' 
ally  styled  the  ancient  and  hereditary  of tiie  Lords, 
counselors  of  tbe~  Crown,  or  any  other  of  his  sub- 
jects, whenever  he  is  pleasfed  tb  call  for  it,' he 
would  be  a  captive  on'his  throne,  and  the  first 
slave  in  his  own  ddminiofts.  Does. he,  then,  af- 
fect to  think  or-  allege  that  it  is  the^  desire  of 
ministersto  proscribe  all  social  intercourse  be- 
tween his  Majesty  apd  his  subjects  ?  I  will  tell 
the  fight  honorable  gentleman  thus' far  his  argu- 
ment  goes,  and  that  is  something  worse. than 
puerility  arid  declamation ;  it  is  disguising  truth 
under  such  colors  as  are  calculated  to  render  it 
odious  and  detestable.  .  The  Lords  are  unSoiibt- 
edly  entitled  to  advise  the  throne  collectively ; 
but  this  does  not  surely  entitle  every  noble  in'di.: 
vidua!  to  take  his  Majesty  aside,  and,' by  a  shock- 
ing farrago  of  fiction  and  fear,  poison  the  royal 
mind  vvith  all  their  own  monstrous  chimeras! 
Whoever  knows  the  mode  of  digesting  business 
in  the  cabinet  must  be  sensible  that  the  least  in- 
terference with  anything  pending  in  Parliament- 
must  be  dangeroiis  to  the  Constitution.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  Bis  Majesty  shall  avail 
himself  of  such  advice  as  no  one.  readily  avows, 
but,  who  is  answerable  for  such  advice  ?,  Is  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  aware  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers  is'  the  only  pledge  and  se- 
curity the  people  of  England  possess  against  the 
infinite, abuses  so  natural  to  the  exfercise  of  this 
power?  Once  rerr^ove'this  great  bulwark  of  the 
Constitution,  and  we'  are  in  every  respect  the 
slaves  and  property  of  despotism.  Ajid  is  not  this 
the  necessary  consequence  of  secret  influence  ? 

How,  sir,  are  ministers  situated  on  this  ground? 
Do  they  not-eome  into  power, with  a  En-^t^f,,. 
halter  about  their  necks,  by  which  the  crotiiiijaenM 
inost  contemptible  wretch  in  the  'king- ,  °°  "''°"""'' 
dom  may  dispatch  them  at  pleasure  ?  Yes,  they 
hold  their  several  offices,  not  at  'the  option  of  the 
sovereign,  but  of' the  very  reptiles  who  burrow 
unjder  the  throne.  They  act  the  part  of  pup- 
pets,,and  are  answerable  for  all  the  folly,  the  ig- 
norance, and  the  temerity  or  timidity,  of  some 
unknown  juggler  behind  the  screen;  they  are 
not  once  allowed  to  consult  their  own,  but  to  pay 
an  implicit  homage  to  the  understandings  of 
those  whom  to  know  were  to  despise.  The  only 
rule  by  ■which  they  are  destined  to  extend  author- 
ity over  free  men  is  a  secret  mandate  which 
carries  along  with  it  'no  other  alternative  than 
ohedlenoe — or  ruin !  What  man,  who  has  the 
feelings,  the  honor,  .the-  spirit,  or  the  heart  of  a 
man,  'would  stoop  to  such  a  condition  for  any 
official  dignity  or  emolument  whatever  ?  Boys, 
without,  judgment,  experience  of  the  sentiments 
suggested  by  the  kndwledge  of  the  world,  or  the 
amiable  decencies  of  a  sound  mind,  may  follow 
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the  headlong  coarse  of  ambition  thus  preoipi- 
tantly,  and  vault  into  the  seat  while  the  reins  of 
government  are  placed  in  other  hands ;  but  the 
minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such  a  dishonora- 
ble part,  arid  the  country. that  suffers  it,  will  be 
mutual  plagues  and  curses  to  each  other.? 

Thiis  awkwardly  circumstanced,  the  best.min- 
ister  on  earth  could  accomplish  nothing,  nor'^on 
'  any  occasion,  however  pressing  and,  momentousj 
exert  the  faculties  of  government  with  spirit  or 
feffect.-  It  is  not  in  the  human  mind  to  put  forth 
the  least  vigor,  under  the  impression  Of  uncer- 
tainty. While  all  my  be^t'-me'ai^t  and  best-con- 
certed plans  are  still  tunder  the  control  of  a  Vil- 
lainous wliisper,  and  the  most  valuable  conse- 
quenoeSj  which  I  flatter  myself  mustTiave  restilt- 
ed  from  my  honest  and  indefatigable"  industry, 
are  thus  dSfeated  by.  secret  influence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  in  office  any  longer  either 
with  honor  to  myself  or  success  to  the  public. 
The  moment'  I  bring  forward  a  measure  ade- 
quate to  the  exigency  of  the  state;  and  stake  my 
reputation,  or  indeed  Whatevter  is  raost.dear  and 
interesting  in  life,  on  its  merit  and  utilityj  instead 
of  enjoying. the  triurojihs  of  having  acted  fairly 
and  unequivooaliyj.all  my  labors,  all  my  vigil- 
antfe,  all  my  expectations,  so  natural  to  every 
gdnerous  and  manly  exertion,  are  not  only  vilely 
frittered;  but  insidiously  and  at  once  whispered 
away  by  rumors,  which,  whether  founded  or  not, 
are  capable  of  doing  irreparable  mischief,  and 
have  their  full  effect  befcrire  it  is'possible  to  con- 
tradict or  disprove  them. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  captivity  of 
■Bte  Kinj'B  thethrone,  if  his  Majesty  acts  only  in 
SSISeM'the"  concert  with  his  ministers,  that  One 
"heTSfr^-'^  would, iniagine  the  spirit'attd  soul  of 
•ponsibie.  the  British  Constitution  "were  yet  un- 
known in  this  House.  It  is  wisely  established 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  "the  Kiltg  can  do 
no  wrdng ;"  thfit.  whatever-  blunders  or  even 
crimes  may  be  chargeable  on  the  executive  pow- 
er, the  Crown  is  still' faultless.  But  how  ?  Not 
by  suffering'  tyranny  and  oppression  in  a  Jr6e 
government  to  pass  v^ith  impunity;  certainly 
not ;  but  the  minister  who,  advises  or  executes 
an  unconstitutional  measure  does  it  at  bis  peril ;" 
and  he  ought  to  /know  that  Englishmen  are  not 
only  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  legally  possessed 
of  powers  competent,  on  every  such  emergency, 
to  redress  their  wrongs.'.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy' 
but  this,  that  the  sovereign  in  the  one  is  a  des- 
pot, and  may  do  what  he  pleases ;  huk  in  the 
other  is  himself  subjected  to  the  laws,  and  con- 
sequently not  at  liberty  to  advise  with  any  one 
on  putlio  affairs  not  responsible  for  that  advice; 
and  the  Constitution  has  clearly  directed  his 
negative  to  operate  under  the  same  wise  restric- 
tions. These  prerogatives  are  by  no  means  vest- 
ed in  the  Crown  to  be  exerted  in,-a  wanton  and 
arbitrary  manner.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
exclusive  object  to  ■which  all  the  branches  of  the 


Legislature,  and  their  different  powers  invariably 
point.  Whoever  interfei-es  with  this  primary 
and  ,supreme  direction  must,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree,'be  unconstitutional.  Shouldj, therefore,  his- 
Majesty  be  disposed  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Legislature  in,  accomplishing ,  any  measure  of 
importance,  either  by  giving  countenance  to  an 
invidious  whisper,  or  the  exertion  of  his  negative, 
without, at  the  same  time  consulting  the  safety 
of  his  ministers,  here  would  be  an  instance  of 
maladministration,  foi-  which,  on  that  supposition, 
the  Constitution  has:provided  no  remedy.  And 
God 'forbid  that  ever  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  should  be  found  defective  in' a  point  so 
material  and  indispensable  to  the  public  welfaj-e ! , 
Sir,  it  is  a  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we 
aire  not  the  first  who  have  felt  this  se-  jf„™et8pera- 
eret  influence.    It  seems  to  be  a  habit  f°n  of  secret 

...  i  ^  iDfluence. 

agamst  which/  no  change  ot  men  or 
measufes  can  operate  with  success.'  It  has  over- 
turned Si  more  able'  and  popular  minister  [Lord 
Chatham]  than  the  present,  and  bribed  him  with 
a  peerage,  for  which  his  best  friends  never  cor- 
dially forgave  him.  The  scenes,  the  times,. the 
polities,  and  the  system  of  the  court  may  shjft 
with  the  party  thai  predominates,  but  this  dark, 
mysterious  engine  is  not  only  formed  to  control 
"^very  ministry,  but  to  enslave  the' Constitution. 
To  this  infernal  spirit  of  intrigue,  we  owe  that 
incessant  fluctuation  in  his  Majesty's  councils  by 
which  the  spirit  of  governmerit  is  so  much  re- 
laxed, and  all  its  minutest  -objects  so  fatally  de- 
ranged. During  the  strange'  and  ridiculous  in- 
terregnum of  last  year,^  I  had  'not  a  doubt  in  my 
ovyn  mind  with  whom  it  originated ;  and  1  looke'd 
to  an,honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Jenkinson]  oppo- 
site to  me,  the  moment  th^  grounds  of,  objection 
to  the  East  India  Bill  were  stated.  The  same 
illiberal  and  plodding  cabal  which  then  inVested 
the  throne,  and  darkened 'the  royal  mind  with  ig- 
norance and  misconception,  has  once  ,more  been 
employed  to  act,  the  same  part.  Sut  how' will 
the  genius  of  Englishmen  brook  the  insult  ?  Is 
this  enlightened  and  free  oouritiy,  whidh  has  so 
often  and  suoce-ssfully  struggled  Against  every 
species,  of  undue  influence,  to  revert  to  those 
Gothic  ages  when  princes  ,were  tyrants,  hiinisters 
minions';  and  governments  intriguing?  .  Much 
and  gloriously  did  this  House  fight  and  overcome 
the  influence  of  the  Crgwn  by  purging  itself  of 
ministerial  depend,ents ;  but  ■w'hat  was  the  con- 
tractors' bill,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  vote  of 
the  revenue  officers,  compared  to  a  power  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  Legislature,  unanswerable 
for  arid  tmlimited-  in  its  acting  ?'  Against  those 
we  -had  always  to  contend  ; .  but  we  knew  their 
strength,  we  saw  their  disposition ;  they  fought 
under  no  covert,  they  were  a  powerful,  not  a 
sudden  enemy;  .To  compromise  the  matter 
therefore,  sir,  it  would  become  this  House  to  say, 


old. 


Mr.  Pitt  was  at  this  time  bat  twenty-four  yeard 


.'  Between  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelbume  and 
the'-appoiiltmeut  of  his  successors. 

'  This  refers  to  a  bill  excluding  .certain  placemen 
from  Parliameat,  and  others  from  voting  at  elections, 
on  the  ground  of  Wieir  holding' offices  or  contracts  un- 
der the  government. 
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"  Rather  than  yield  to  a  stretch  of  prerogative 
thus  unprecedented  and  alarming,  withdraw  your 
secret  influence,  and  whatever  intrenchments 
have  been  made  on  the  Crown  we  are  ready  toi 
repair :  talce  back  those  numerous  and  tried^  de- 
pendents who  so  often  secured  you  a  majority  in 
PaHiament ;  we  submit  to  all  the  mischief  which 
even  this  accession  of  strength  is  likely  to  pro- 
dufce ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  strangle  us  not  in  the 
very  moment  we  lopk  for  success  and  triumph  by 
an  infamous  string  of  Bed-chamber  janizaries )" 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us^ 
BopiytoMr.  ^'*''  '•'^  usual  cons,equence  apd  tri- 
pitt  n«  to  re  umph,  that  our  duty,  circumstanced  as 
ignins,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  be  attended  with  no  diffi-, 
culty  whatever :  the  moment  the  Sovereign  with- 
draws his  confldence  it  becomes  us  to  retire.  I 
will  answer  him  in  ray  turn,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  this  dishonorable  business  may  easily  be 
traced.  .  Aware  of  that  glorious  and  independent 
majority  which,  added  so  much  dignity  and  supr 
port  to  the  measure  which  appears  thus  formida- 
ble to  secret  influence,  th^y  find  all  their  eflbrts 
to  oppose  it  here  abortive ;  the  private  cabal  is 
consequently  convened,  and  an'  invasion  of  the 
throne,  as  most  suspeptible  of  their  operations, 
proposed.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  I,  for 
one,  would  not  be  backward  to  spurn  at  such  an 
interference.  This  circumstance  afibrds  all  the 
advantage  they  wished.  I  could  not  be  easy  in. 
ray  situation  under  the  discovery  of  such  an  in- 
sult; and  this  critical  moment  is  eagerly  em- 
braced to  goad  me  from  ofiioe,  to  upbraid  me 
with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the  hint,  to  re- 
mind me  in  public  ofthe  fate  which  Lowe  to  se- 
cret advice.  When  that  hour  comes — and  it 
may  not  be  very  distant — that  shall  dismiss  me 
from  the  service  of  the  public,  the  ,right  honora- 
ble gentleman's  example  of  lingering  in  office 
after  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  that  he^should 
quit  it,  shall  not  be  mine."  I  did  not  come  in  by 
the  fiat  of  Majesty,  though  by  this  fiat  1  am  not 
unwilling  to  go  out.  I  ever  stood,  arid  wish  now 
and  always  to  stand  on  public  ground  alone.  I 
have  too  much  pride  ever  to  owe  any  thing  to 
secret  influence.  ,  I  trust  in  God  this  country  has 
too  much  spirit  not  to  spurn  and  punish  the  min- 
ister that  does ! 

It  is  impps-sible  to  overlook  or  not'yto  be  sur- 
Mr.  Pitt's  ell-  P'''''sJ  ^^  the  ejftreme  eagerness jaf -the 
6erne»s  on  the  right  honorablc  gentleman  about  our 

'°  place?,  when    twenty-four  hours,  at 

mo^t,  would  give  him  full  satisfaction.  Is  it  that' 
some  new  information  may  be  requisite  to  finish 
a  system  thus  honorably  begiun  ?  Or  is  the  right 
honorable  gentleman's  yguth  the  ■  only  account 
which  can  be  given  of  that  strange  precipitancy 
and  anxiety  which  he  betrays  on  this  occasion  ? 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  apology  which  can 
be  urged  in  his  behalf.  Generosity  and  unsus- 
pecting confidence  are  the  usual  disposition  of 
this  tender  period.     The  friends  of  the  right  hon- 

"  This  refers  to  Mr.  Pitt's  continuiug  for  a  time 
in  oiSce  the  year  before,  when  liprd  Shelburue,  to 
whose  ministry  he  belonged,  was  defeated.  T 


prable  gentleman,  I  dpubt  net,  will  soon  teach 
him  experience  and  caution ;  and  when  once  he 
has  known  them  as  long,  received  £is  many  of 
their  premises,  and  seen  their  principles^  much 
tried  as  I  have  done,  he,  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  so  prodigal  of  his  credulity  as  he  now  is. 
Is  he  apprised  of  the  lengths  these  men  would 
go  to  serve  their  own  selfish  and  pi-ivate  views  ? 
that  their  public  spirit  is  all  profession-and  hypoc- 
risy ?  and  that  the  only  tie  which  unites  and  keeps 
them  together  is  that  they  are  known  only  to  pach 
other,  and  thM  the  moment  of  their  discord  puts 
a  period  to  their  strength  and  consequence  ?  , 

If,  however,  a  change  must  take  place,  and  a 
new  ministry  is  to  be  formed  and  sup-  coniequencei 
ported,  not  by,  the  confidence  oi  this  "J^^m^Y^"' 
House,,  or  of  the-  public,  but  by  the  s"*  s"""''- 
sole  authority  of  the  Crown,  I,  for  one,  shall  npt 
envy  that  right  honorable  gentleman  his  situation. 
From  that  moment  I  put  in  my  claim  for  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Whig  principles.  ,The  glorious  cause 
of  freedom,  of  independence,  and  pfithe  Constitu- 
tion, is  no  longer  his,  but  mine.  In  this  I  have 
lived ;  in  this  I  will  die..  It  has  borne  me  up  un- 
der every  aspersipa  to  which  my  character  has 
been  subjected.  The  resentments  of  the  mean 
and  the  aversions  of  .the  great,  the  rancor  ofthe 
vindictive,  arid  the  subtlety  of  the  base,  th&dere- 
liotion  of  friends  and  the  efforts  of  enemies. 
Have  no^  all  diverted  rne  from  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  has  always  struck  me  as  the  best. 
In  the  ardor  of  debate;  I  may  have  been,  Hke  all 
other  riien,  betrayed  into. expressions  capable  of 
misrepresentation ; ,  l^t  the  open  "and  broad  path 
ofthe  Constitution  has  uniformly  been  rnihe.  I 
never  was  the  tool  of  any  junto.  I  accepted  of 
ofiioe  at  the  obvious  inclination  of  this  House ;  I 
shall  riot  hold  it  a  moment  after  the  least  hint 
from  them  to  resume  a  private  station, 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  is,  however, 
grasping  at  plp.ce  on  very  different  Mr.PiifsMtii. 
grounds.  He.  is  not  called  to  it  by  ^11"™; 
a  majority  of  this  House ;  but,  in  de-  =""'■  w°"°''»- 
fiance  of  that  majority,  stands  forth  the  advocate 
apd  candidate  for  secret  influejice.  How  vvill  he 
reconcile  a  conduct  thus  preposterous  to  the  Con- 
stitution with  those  principles  for  which  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  the  people  of  England  ?  By 
what  motives  can  he  be  thus  blind  to  a  system 
which  so  flatly  and  explicitly  gives  the  lie  to  all 
his  formfer  professions?  Will  secret  influence 
conciliate  that  confidence  to  which  his  talents, 
connections,  and  principles  entitle  him,  but  which 
the  aspect  under  which  he  must  noM(  appear 
to  an  indignant  and  insulted  public  effeclually, 
bars  his  claim?  Will  secret  influence  unite  this 
House  in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  not 
his  own,  and  to  which  he  only  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name  to  save  them  from  contempt  ? 
Will  secret  influence  draw  along  with  it  that  af- 
fection and  cordiality  from  all  ranks  without 
which  the  movements  of  government  must  be 
absolutely  at  a  stand?  Or,  is  he  weak  and  vio- 
lent enough  to  imagine  that  his  Majesty's  mere 
noi^ination  will  singly  weigh  against  the  consti- 
tutional influence   of  all  these  considerations? 
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For  my  6wn  part,  it  has  been  always  ray  opinion 
that  this  country  can  labor  under  no  greater  mis- 
fortune than  a  ministry,  without  strength  and  sta- 
bility. The  tone  of  government  will  never  re- 
cover so  as  to  establish  either  domestic  harmony 
or  foreign  respect,, without  a  permanent  admin- 
istration j  and  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  present  state  of  partieb 
among  us,  must  be  sensible  that  this  great,  bless- 
ing is  only  and  substantially  to  be  obtained  and 
realized  in  connection  with  pUbUc  confidence.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign 
to  choose  his  own  servants ;  but  the  Constitution 
provides  that  these  servants  sheill  not  be  obnox- 
ious to  his  subjects  by  rendering  all  their  exer- 
tions, thtis  circumstanced,  abortive  and  imprac- 
ticable, "the  right  honorable  gentleman, h&d, 
therefore,  better  consider  how  muCh  he  rislcs  by 
joining  an  arrangement  thus  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  ;  that  they  will  never  consent 
to  be  governed  by  secret  influence ;  and  that  all 
the  weighlrof^is  private  character,  all  his  elo- 
quence ancLramuarity,  vrill  never  render  the  mid- 
night and  despotic  mandates  of  an  interior,  cabi- 
net acceptable  to  Englishmen. 


When  I  say  in  what  manner  and  to  what  ends 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  an-  Beapoct  due 
cestors  have  thus  directed  the  exercise  '°  ''■"  "'"s- 
of  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  let  me  not  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  in  any  degree  to  detract 
from  those  dutiful  regards  which  all  x)f  us  owe, 
as  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  to  the,  prince 
who  at  present  fills  the  British  throne.  No  man 
venerates  him, more  than  I  do,  for  his  personal 
and  domestic  virtues.  I  love  him  as  I  love  the 
Constitution,  for  the  glorious  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  his  illustrious  ancestors  in  giving  it  form 
and  permanency.  The  patriotism  of  these  great 
and  good- men  must  endear,  to  every  lover  of  his 
country,  their  latest  posterity.  The  King  of  En- 
gland can  never  lose  the  esteem  of  his  peoplcj 
while  they  remember  with  gratitude  the  many 
obligations  which  they  owe  to  his  illustrious  fam- 
ily. Nor  can  I  wish  him  a  greater  blessing  than 
that  he  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  tl^at  theit  confidence  in  his  government  may 
be  as  hearty  and  sincere  as  their  afiection  for  his 
person. 


The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  73; 


SPEECH 


OF  MR.  FOX  ON  THE  WESTMINSTER  SCRUTINY,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

JDNE  8,  1784. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  leading  facts  respecting  the  Middlesex  election  of  1784  have  already  been  given  in  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Fox's  life.  His  contest  with  Sir  Cecil  Wray  lasted  forty  days,  and  when  the  polls  were  closed  there 
was  a  majority  fcr  Mr.  Fox  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes. 

Great  care  had  been  taken  throughout  the  contest  to  prevent  false  voting.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
■  Mahon,  acting  for  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  it  was  agreed^  before  opening  the  polls,  thateleven  inspectors  and  five 
Mends  should  be  constantly  present  on  each  side ;  and  that  whenever  a  person  was  challenged,  his  case 
shodld  be  reserved,  and  no  vote  allowed  him  until  his  claims  were  thoroughly  investigated.  A  large  part 
of  Mr.  Fox's  votes  were  subjected  to  this  test,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  polls  hardly  one  was  received 
"  without  an  appeal  to  the  presiding  cfSoer,  and  a  decision  that  such  vote  wag  good."'  Some  of  these  de- 
cisions may  have  been  hasty,  but  after  such  an  arrangement  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ought  to  have  acquiesced : 
to  dispute  the  vote  was  unfair  and  uncandid  in  the  extreme.  But  he  did  dispute  it.  Before  the  result  was 
declared,  he  delivered  to  the  presiding  officer,  Thomas  Corbett,  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  a  list  of  bad 
votes  which  had  been  polled,  as  he  affirmed,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  demanded  a  scrutiny,  ox  re-examination  of 
the  entire  poll.  This  was  granted  by  Mr.  Corbett  on  the  17th ,of  May,  1784,  when,  by  the  writ  under  which 
he  acted,  he  was  bound  to  return  tvs'o  members  for  Westminster  on  the  18tb,  being  the  next  day  I  "Two 
questions,  therefore,  arose ;  first,  Whether  a  scrutiny  into  an  election  so  conducted  could  be  fairly  and  prop- 
erly demanded  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  presiding  officer  had  a  legal  right  to  grant  .a  scrutiny  which  ran 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  in  his  writ. 

Parliament  met  May  18th,  1784,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  returned  by  a  friend  as  member  for  Kirk- 
wall, in  the  Orkneys,  took  his  seat  for  that  borough.  Within  a  few  days,  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  House.  Mr.  Corbett  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  read  a  long  paper  in  defense  of  his  conduct.  Witnesses 
were  examined,  counsel  were  heard  on  both  sides,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House,  from  time 
to  time,  under  various  aspects. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis  offered  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  it  appearing'to  the  House 
that  Thomas  Corbett,  Esquire,  bailiff  of  the  Liberty  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  having  received  a  precept 
from  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  electing  two  citizens  to  serve  in  Farliameut  for  the  said  city;  and  hav- 
ing taken  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  17th  day  of  May  last,  being  the  day  next  before  the  day  for  the 
return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now  directe'd  forthwith  to  make  return  of  his  precept,  and  the  names  of  mem- 
bers chosen  in  pursuance  thereof."  Baring  the  debate  which  followed  jMr.  Fox  delivered  the  following 
speech,  in  which, 

'  Parliamentary  History,  xxiv.,  844. 
H  H 
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I.  'H.e  examines  the  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Gorbett  had  endeavored  to  jastify  his  granting  the  scratiny. 

II.  He  discusses  the  question  of  law  in  respect  to  sach.  a  measure. 

III.  He  enters  into  renaarka  of  a  tnore  general  natare  respecting  the  authors  of  this  scratiny,  the  expense 
it  involvecj,  the  alternative  suggested  of  issuing  a  writ  for  a  new  election ;  and  repels  the  intimation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  he  "  ought  not  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Westminster !" 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech  which  turned  greatly  J»  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Fox.  ,  He  began  hy  cqinplaining  of  a  want  of  Joomtesy  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  debate,  and  add- 
ed, "  But  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indndgence,  rior  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  haiejuUice  in  this 
House,"  Murmurs  of  disapprbbEtfion  broke  forth  from  a  large  part  of  the  House,  in  which  the  minister  had 
an  overwhelming  niajoiSty.  Mr.  I"ox  Tvas  at  once  roused  to' the  utmost.  ■  His  ordinary  embarrassment  and 
hesitation  in  commerfcing  a  speech  instantly  passed  away.  He  repeated  the  words  ;  he  challenged  his 
opponents  to  make  a  motion  fbr  taking  then^  down  with  a  view  to  bis  being  c^nsared;  he  referred  to'  Mr. 
Grenville's  bill  in  proof  that  the  House  was  considered  as  peculiarly  liable  to  act^unju'stly  in  such  cases  ( 
he  turned  upon  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Mahoii,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  who  had  just  spoken,  conimenting  in  the 
severest  -terms  on  the  treatment  they  had  shown  him,  and  aflirndng  that  lie  might  reasdnahly  object  to  them 
as  judges  to  decide  in  his  cause ;  and  repeated',  for  the  fourth'time, "  UUiveno  reaspn  to  expect  indulgence, 
nor  do.Ihnow  that  I  shall  meet,  with  bare  justice  'in  this  Hoicse''  i^ever  was  a  great  assembly  more  com- 
pletely subdued.  From  that  moment,  he  was  heard  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention.  ■■  He  bad  re- 
marked, in  going  to  the  House,  thatjhis  would  be  one.  of  the  best  speeches  he  ever  made.  It  proved  so; 
and  if  the  subject  had  been  equal  to  his  manner  of  treating  it,  embracing  great  national  interests,  instead 
of  the  details  of  a-contested  election,  rou^d  to  the  utmost  as  he 'was,  he  would  probably  have  Aade  it  the 
greatest  speech  he  ever  delivered.  *  fl     ' 
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Me.  Speakee, — Sefore  I  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  I  can  not  help  express- 
ing my  surpris^,  that  those  who  sit  over  against 
me  [the  ministry]  should  have  been  hitherto  si- 
lent in  tills  debate.  Common  candor  might  have 
taught-  them  to  urge  whatever  objections  they 
have  to  urge  against  the  motion  of  my^  honora- 
ble friend  [Mr.  Ellis]  before  this  time ;  because, 
in  that  case,  I  should  tave  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  their  arguments ;  and  sure  it  would 
'  have  been  fair  to  allow,  nie  the^sligh);  fayor  of 
being  the  last  speaker  upon  such  a  subject.  -  But, 
sir,  I  hay^  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor 
do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in 
this  House."  Sir,  I  say  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
expect  'indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall 
meet  with  bare  justiciSn  this'  House.'    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a,  regular  mode  of  check- 
ing any  member  of  this  House  for  using  improp- 
er words  in  a  debate ;  and  that  is,  to  .move  to 
have  the  improper  words  tg.ken  down  by  the 
Clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  .the"  person 
who  has  spoke  them.  If  I  iave  said  any  thing 
unfit  for  this  House  to  hear,  or  me  to  utter — if 
any  gentleman  is  offended  by  any  thing  that  fell 
from  me,  and  has  sense  enough  to  point  out  and 
spirit  to  correct  that  offense,  he  will  adopt  that 
parliamentary  and  gentleman-like  mode  of  con-' 
duet ;  and  that  he  may  have  an  opfiortunity  of 
doing  so,  I  again  repeat,  that  J  have  no  reason 
to  expect  INDULGENCE,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall 
meet  with  baee  justice  in  this  House. 

Sir,  I  am  warranted  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
by  events  and  authorities  that  leave  little  to  be 
'doubted  and  little  to  be  questioned.  The  treat- 
jnent  this  business  has  received-  within  these 
walls,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  have 

'  Expressions  of  disapprobation  from  the  ministe- 
rial side  of  the  House. 
'  Expressions  of  disapprobation'repeated. 


sprung  from  it,  the  dispositions  which  have  been 
manifested  in  particular  classes  of  men,  all  con- 
cur to  justify  the  terms  I  have  adopted,  and  to 
establish  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted.  ' 
If  the  declaration  I  have  made  had  happened 
not  to  have  been  supported  ,by  the  occurrences  I 
ajlude  to,  tjie  very  consideration  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's bill  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  vindicate  what 
I  have  said.  That  bill,  sir,  originated  in  a  be- 
lief that  this  House,  in  the  aggregate,  was  an 
unfit  tribunal  to  decide  upon  contested  elections. 
It  .viewed  this  House,  as  every  jopular  assem- 
bly should  be  viewed,  as-  a  mass  of  inen  capable 
of  political  dislike  and  personal  aversion ;  capa- 
ble of  too  much  attachment  and  too  much  ani- 
mosity; capable  of  being,  biased  by  weak  and 
by  wicked  motives ;  liable  to  be  governed  by 
ministerial  influence,  by-  caprioe,  and  by  oorrnp- 
tion.  -  Mr.  .Grenville's  bill  viewed  this  House  as 
endued  with  these  capacities ;  and  judging  it 
therefore  incapable  of  determining  upon  contro- 
verted elections  with  imp'artiality,  with  justice, 
and  with  equity,  it  deprived  it  of  the  means  of 
mischief,  and  formed  a  judicature  as  complete 
and  ample  perhaps  as  human  skill  can  consti- 
tute.:* That  I  am  debarred  the  benefits  of  that 
celebrated  bill  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt, "and 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  mercy,  of,  if  you  please, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  this  House.  Unless,  then, 
we  are  tb  suppose  that  human  nature  is  totally 
altered  within  a.  few  months — unless  we  can  be 
so  grossly  credulous  as  to  imagine  that  the  pres- 


*  Mr.  Gi'enville's  bill  enacted  that  the  persons  to 
try  disputed  elections  shall  be  drawn  out  of  a  glass 
to  the  number  of  forty-nine";  that  the  parties  in  the 
dispute  shall  strike  from  these  names  alternately 
without  assigning  any  reason  until  they  reduce  the 
number  to  thirteen ;  that  these  thirteen  shall  lie  gov- 
erned by  positive  law,  and  sworn  upon  oath  to  ad- 
minister strict  justice. 
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ent  is  purged  qf  all  the  frailties  of  former  Parlia- 
ments— unless  I  am  to  surrender  my  understand- 
ipg,  and  Wind  myself  to  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  this  House,  in  this  extraordinary  business, 
for  the  last  'fortnight — I  may  say,  and  say  with, 
truth,  "  that  I  expect  no  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  shall  meet  with  liar^  justice  in  the  House." 

There  are  in  this  House,  sir,  many  persons  to 
whom  I  raiglit,  upon  every  principle  of  equity, 
fairness,  and  reason,  object  as  judges  to  decide 
upon  my  cause,  not  merely  from  their  acknowl- 
edged enmity  to  me,  to  my  friends,  and  to  my 
politics,  but  from  their  particular  conduct  upon 
this  particular  occasion.  To  a  noble  Lord  [Lor^ 
Mulgraiiji.]  who  spoke  early  in  this  debate,  I 
might  rightly  object  as  a  judge 'to  try  me,  who, 
from  the  fullness  of  his  prejudice  to  me  and  pred- 
ilection for  my  opponents,  asserts  thingsin-di- 
rect  defiance  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  at  your  baif.  The  noble  Lord  repeats 
again  that  i&riqks"  were  used  at  my  side  in  the 
election,  althraigh  he  very  properly  omits  the 
epithet  which  preceded  that  term  when  he  used 
it  in  a  former  debate.  But  does  it  appear  in 
evidence  that  any  tricks  were  practiced  on  my 
part?  Not  a  word.  Against  him,  therefore, 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  the  depositions  on  your  ta- 
ble, is  prompted  by  his  enmity  toward  me  to 
maintain  what  the  evidence  (the  ground  this 
House  is  supposed,  to  go  upon)  absolutely  de- 
nies, I-  might  object  with  infinite  propriety  as  a 
judge  in  this  cause. 

There  is  another  judge,  sir,  to  whom  I  might 
object  with  greater  reason  if  possible  than  to 
the  last.  A  person  evidently  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  my  adversaries  upon 
the  poll,  but  who  has  jrelinquished  his  right  as 
an  elector  of  Westminster,  that  his  voting  may 
not  disqualify  him  from  being  a  judge  upon  the 
committee  to  decide  this  contest.  A  person  too, 
sir,  who  in  the  late  election -scrupled  not  to  act 
as  an  agent,  an  avowed,  and  indeed  an  active 
agent,  to  my  opponents.^  Is  there  any  interrup- 
tion, sir  ?  ^.hope  not.  I  am  but  stating  a  known 
fact,  that  a  person  who  is  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment this  night  in  this  cause,  avoided  to  exercise 
one  of  the  most  valuable  franchises  of  a  British 
citizen,  only  that  he  might  be  a  nominee  for  my 
adversaries ;  concluding  that  his  industry  upon 
the  committee  would  be  of  more  advantage  to 
their  cause  than  a  solitary  vote  at  the  election. 
This,  sir,  I  conceive  would  be  a  sufFicient,objec- 
tion  to  him  as  a  judge  to  try  me. 

A  third  person  there  is  [Mr.,Vfterward  Lord 
Kenyon]  whom  I  might  in  reason  challenge  up- 
on this  occasion.  A  person  of  a  sobej;  demean- 
or, who,  with  great  diligence  and  exertion  in  a 

*  Here  Lord  Mahon  started  tip  in  much  agitation, 
and  espo'sed  himself  to  the  House  as  the  person 
alluded  to.  He  appeared  inclined  to  call  Mr.  Fox 
to  order,  but  his  friends  prevented  him.  His  Lord- 
ship, as  already  stated,  was  an  avowed  and  active 
agent  of- Sir  Cecil  Wray  daring  the  election,  and 
had  been  placed  by  his  nomination  on  thfe  joint  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  two  parties  to  conduct  the 
scrutiny. 


very  respectable  and  learned  profession,  has 
raised  himself  to  considerable  eminence ;  a  per- 
son who  fills  one  of  the  first  seats  of  justice  in 
this  kingdom,  and  who  has  long  discharged  the 
functions  of  a  judge  in  an  inferior  but  very  hon- 
orable situation. "  This  person,  sir,  has  upon  this 
day  professed  and  paraded  much  upon  the  im- 
partiality 'with  which  he  sljould  discharge  his 
conscience  in  his  judicial  capacity  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  my  cause.  Yet  this  very  per- 
son, insensible  to  the  rank  he  maintains,  or  should 
maintain  in  this  country,  abandoning, tlie  gravity 
of  his  character  as  a  membef  of  the  Senate,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  sanctity  of  his  station,  both  in 
this  House'  and  out  of  it,^  even  in  the  very  act  of 
delivering  a  judicial  sentence,  descend?  to  minute 
and  mean  allusions^,  to  former  politics — comes 
here  stored  with  the  intrigued  of  past  times,  and 
instead  of  the  venerable  language  of  a  good  judge 
and  a  greait  lawyer,  attempts  to- entertain  the 
House  by  quoting,  or  by  misquoting,  words  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  by  me  in  the  heat  of 
former  de.bates,  and  in  the  violence  of  contending 
parties,  when  my  noble  friend  [Lord  North]  and 
I  opposed  each  other^  ^  This  demure  gentleman, 
sir,  this  great  lawyer,  this  judge  of  law,  and  equi- 
ty, and  constitution,  also' enlightens  this  subject, 
instructs  and  delights,  his  hearers,  by  reviving 
this  necessary  intelligence,  that- when  I  had  the 
honor  of  first  sitting  in  this  House  for  Midhurst,  I 
was  not  full  twenty-one  years  of  age !  'And  all.- 
this  he  does  for  the  honorable  purpose  of  sancti- 
fying the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  in  defraud- 
ing the  electors  of  their  representation  .in  this 
House,  and  robbing  me  of  the  honor  of  asserting  • 
and  confirming  their  right  by  sitting  as  theii 
representative  !  Against  him,  therefore,  sir,  and 
against  men  like  him,  I  might  justly  object  as  a 
■judge  or  as  judges- to  try  my  cause;  and.it  is 
with  perfect  .truth  I,  once  more  repeat,  "that  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  House," 
Sir,  I  understand  that  the  learned  gentleman 
I  have  just  alluded  to  (I  was  not  in  the  House 
during  the  first  part  of  his  speech)  has  insinua- 
ted that  I  have  no  right  to  be  present  during  this 
discussion;  and  that  hearing  me  is  an  indulgence. 
Against  the  principle  of  that  assertion,  sir,  and 
against  every  syllable  of  it,  I  beg.leave,  in  the 
-most  express  terms,  directly  to  prdtest.  I  ma,in- 
tain,  that  I  not  only  have  a  right  to  speak,  but 
a  positive  and  clear  righf  to  vote  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  I  assure  the  Hou?e  that  nothing  but 
the  declaration  I  havt  made  in  the  first  stage  of 
this  business  should  prevent  me  from  doing  so. 
As  to  myself,  if  I  were  the  only  person  to  be 
aggrieved  by  this  proceeding,  if  the  mischief  of 
it  extended  not  beyopd  me,  I  should  rest  thor- 
oughly and  completely  satisfied  with  th^  great 
and  brilliant  display  o?  knowledge  and  abilities 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen [Mr.  Erskine  and  others],  who  appeared 


'  We  have,  in  this  enumeration  of  qualities,  one 
ot those  siie-hhvis  so  common  with  Mr.  Fox,  as  he 
is  pressing  forward  to  his  main  point 
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for  me  and  for  ray  constituents  at  your  bar.  If 
I  alone  was  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  raa,t- 
ter,  their  exertions,  combined  with  the  acute  and 
ingenious  treatment  this  question, has  received 
from  many  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
whose  arguments  are,  as  learned  as  they  are,, 
evidently  unanswerable,  would '  have  contented 
me.  But  a  sense  of  duty  superior  to  all  persojial 
adva!ntage  calls  on  me  to  exert  myself,  at  this 
time.  Whatever  can  best  encourage  and,  ani- 
mate to  diligence  and  to  energy ;  whatever  is 
most  powerful  arid  influencing  upon  a  mind  hot 
callous  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  a)id  hon- 
or, demand  at  this  inoment  the  exercise,  of  ev- 
ery function  and  faculty  that  lam  master  -of. 
This,  sir,  is  not  my  cause  alone ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  English  Constitution ;  the  cause  of  the 
electors  of  this  kingdom ;  a,nd  it  is  in  ']^rticular 
the  especial  Cause  of  the  most  independent,  the 
most  spirited,  the  most  kind,  and  generous  body 
of  men  that  ever  concurred  upon  a  subject  of 
public  policy.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  Electors 
of  Westminster ;  the  cause  of  those  who,  upon 
many  trials,  have  supported  me  against  hosts,  of 
enemies  ;  of  ftose  who  upon  a  recent  occasion, 
when  every  art  of  malice,  of  calumny,  and  cor- 
ruption ;  every  engine  of  an  illiJDcral  and  shame- 
less system  of  government ;  when  the  most  gross 
and  monstrous  fallacy  [as  to  the  East  India  Bill] 
that  ever  duped  and  deceived  a  credulous  coun- 
try have  been  propagated  and  worked  with  all 
imi^inable  subtlety  arid  diligence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendermg  me  unpopular  throlighout  the 
empire,  have,  with  a  steadiness,  with  a  sagacity, 
vfith  a  judgment  becoming  men  of  sense  and 
spirit,  defeated  all  the  miserable-  malice  of  my 
enemies ;  vindicated  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  capriee,  and  ohangeableness,  and  fluctuation ;' 
and,  with  a. generosity ^;hat- binds  me  to  them  by 
every  tie-  of  affeotiSh,  supported  me  through  the 
late  contest,  and  accomplished  a  victory  against 
all  the  arts  and  power  of  the  basest  system  of 
oppression  that  ever  destined  the  overthrow  of 
any  individual.' 

If,  by  sj)eaking  in  this  House  (where  many 
perhaps  may  think  I  speak  too  miioh),  I  have  ac- 
quired any  reputation ;  if  I  have  any  talents,  and 
that  attention  to  public  business  has  matured  or 
improved  those  talents  into  any  capability  of  sol- 
id service,  the  present  subject  and  the  present 
moment,  beyond  any  other  period  of  my  life, 
challenge  and  call  them  into  action.'  When 
added  to  the  importance  of  this  question  upon 
the  English  Constitution,  combined  with  the  im- 
mediate interest  I  feel  personally  in  the  fate  of 
it,  I  am  impelled  by  the  nobler  and  more  foyoi- 
ble  incitement  of  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
those  to  whom  the  devotion  of  all  I  have  of  dili- 


'  This  fine  burst  of  eloquence  is'  highly  character- 
istic of  the  speaker;  ,not  lofty  or  imaginative,  but 
simple,  terse,  bold,  and  springing  from  those  gener- 
OQB  sentiments  which  were  the  master-spirit  of  Mr. 
Fox's  oratory. 

8  The  reader  of  Cicero  will  at  once  trace  the  open- 
ing of  this  sentence  to  the  exordium  of  the  oration 
for  the  poet  Archias. 


gence  or-  ability  would  be  but  a  slight,  recom- 
pense for  their  zeal,  constancy,  firm  attachment 
and  unshaken  friendship  to  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  under  all  circumstances. 

There  are  two  leading  points  of  view  in  which 
this  question  should  be  considered.  The  first  is 
wliether  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  has  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  his  grantino-  a 
scrutiny,  supposing,  that  Jie  possessed  (S  legal  dis- 
cretion to  grant  it.  The  second,  whether  any 
returning  officer  can  by  law  gfant  a  scrutiny, 
even  upon  the  oompletest  evidence  of  its  neces- 
sity, which  scrutiny  can  not  commence  till  after 
the  day  on  Which  the  writ  is  returnable. 

If  is  of.  little  consequence  in  which  prder  the 
question  is  taken  up.     I  shall         ^-  Exa„,i„..i„„t 

I.  .First  prodeed  upon  the  eiiidcTice.  ">«  evidence.  . 

(1.)  The  great  defense  of  the  High  Bailiff  is 
built  upon  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
and  his  agents  having  furnished  him  with  regu- 
lar lists  of  bad  votes  on  my  part,  and  to  prove 
that  these,  lists  were  delivered  t^^  have  brought 
a  witness  whd  knows  not  a  syllable  of  the  truth 
of  the  contents  of  the,  list"!  The" witness  who 
drew  the  affidavit  which  affirms  those  bad  vofes 
to  have  polled  for  me,.upori  cross-examination 
appears  equally  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the  affi- 
davits;, and  therefore  the  burden  of  the  proof 
rested  upon  the  evidence  of  Affleck,  whose  test- 
imony, nevertheless,  after  four  hours  examina- 
tion, is  expunged  from  your  books  as  inadmissi- 
ble. Expunged,  however,  though  it  is,  I  wish 
the  House  to  recollect  the  answers  he  gave  con- 
cerning the  descriptions  of  the  bad  voters  which 
are  iinputed  to  me,  and  to  the  stated  number  of 
them.  The  number  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
ajid  forty-three;  and  the  House  will  recollect 
that,  although  I  repeatedly  pressed  the.  witness 
to  name  some  of  them,  he  could  not  even  name 
one.  I  questioned  Afflect  particularly  whether 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  were  persons 
who  did  not  exist  where  they  pretended  to  re- 
side ;  his  answer  Was  that  some  did  reside  in  the 
streets  as  mentioned  in  the  poll-books,  and  that 
others  could  not  be  found  at  all.  Those  who 
could  not  be  fonnd  at  all  (if  any  such  there  were) 
might  fetirly  be  'deemed  bad  votes,  but  the  other 
class  of  voters  involved  a  question  of  law ;  and 
I  submit  to  the  House  whether,  if  the  evidence 
of  this  man,  instead  of  being , rejected  as  incom- 
petent, had  actually  been  admitted,  the  whole 
tenor  of  it,  instead  of  exculpating,  wquld  not  in 
the  strongest  sense  tend  to  criminate  the  High 
Bailiff,  flad  he  known  his  duty,  or  been  disposed 
to  discharge  it,  this  he  would  have  said  to  such 
a  reporter.  "  You  may  be,  and  most  likely  are, 
interested  in  deoeivigg  me.  After  much  argu- 
ment and  discussion  I,  as  the  sole  judge  in  this 
court,  have  admitted  these  to  be  legal  votes, 
which  you  (of  whom  I  know  nothing)  affirm  to 
be  only  lodgers  or  non-residents.  My  situation 
is  too  solemn  to  be  affected  by  such  information, 
and  therefore  I  dismiss  it  as  unfit  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed upon." 

^  This'shduld  have  been  the  High  Bailiff's  con- 
duct, but  his  conduct  is  the  exact  reverse  of  it. 
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He  receives  this  species  of  information,  and  from 
this  sort  of  men ;  and  not  only  so,  but  accepts 
affidavits  imputing  bribery  to  some  persons  who 
canvassed  for  me,  acknowledging  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  had  no  cognizance  of  bribery ; 
and  never  once  inquires  into  the,  truth  of  the 
charge,  nor  whpther  any  credit  is  due  to  the  de- 
poser,  nor  even  who  the  deposer  is;  All  this  the 
High  Bailiff  does  in  concert  with  my  adversaries, 
secretly,  eollusively,  without  even  once  giving 
me  or  any  one  of  my  agents  the  very  slightest 
idea  that  any  §noh  intferoourse  had  subsisted  be-  ■ 
tween  him  [the  judge  of  the  court]  and  one  of 
the  parties  litigating  that  upon  which  he  was  to 
exercise  his  judicial  function. 

To  have  received  such  information  "with  the 
least  attention  was  in  itself  criminal  enough ;  but 
studiously.  Cautiously,  and  deliberately  to  have 
concealed  it  from  me  was  base  and  wicked  in  the 
extreme.  Had  I  been  apprised  of  these  mach- 
inations, I  might  have  established  the  falsehood 
of  every  accusation ;  and  surely,  if  justice  had 
been  the  object  of  the  High  Bailiff,  he  would  not 
rest  one  moment  until  he  communicated  to  me 
the  burden  of  these  informations  and,  affidavits, 
especially  if  he  meant  to  overturn  the  whole  tide 
of  precedents,  and  to  innovate  upon  the  praotifce 
of  all  the  returning  officers  that  ever  lived  in  this 
kingdom,  in  granting  a  scrutiny  to  commence 
after  the  retjirn  of  the  writ.  Jf  truth  w^as  his 
aim,  the  obvious  mode  of  ascertaining  it  was  to 
have  given  the  other  party  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  charges  brought  against  them;  to 
let  them  have  the  chance  of  oontradiotmg  their 
accusers  ;  and  if  we  failed  in  falsifying. these  in- 
formations, the  High  Bailiff  would  have  had  this 
presumption  in  his  favor,  that  it  was  only  be- 
canse we  could  not.  But,  sir,  not' this  por  any 
thing  like  it  did  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster. 
So  far  frona  acting  like  an  impartial  judge,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  agent,  or  rather  the 
mere  tool  of  my  opponents ;  and  every  syllable 
of  these  informations  upon  which  he  acted  might 
have  been,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  vilest  mass 
of  falsehood  and  perjury  that  ever  thwarted  the 
course  of  justice.  I  say  then,  sir,  if  the  High 
Bailiff  absolutely  possessed  a  legal  discretion  in 
granting  a  scrutiny,  to  have  granted  it  upon  this 
sort  of  evidence,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  an  act  that  can  not 
be  justified  upon  any  obvious  principle  of  law, 
reason,  common  sense,  or  common  equity.  _ 

(2.)  But  what  will  the  candid  part  of  the  House 
think  of  this  High  Bailiff  when  they  consider  that 
the  grounds  of  his  vindication  at  your  bar  differ 
as  much  as  light  and  darkness,  from  his  vindica- 
tion in  the  vestry  of  Covent  Garden,  upon  grant- 
ing the  scrutiny?  And  here,  sir,  I  have  to  la- 
ment that,  the  paper  which  he  read  to' this  House 
as  his  defense,  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 
me  [the  ministry],  for  reasons  as  honorable,  per- 
haps, to  themselves  as  td'  the  High  Bailiff,  so 
strenuously  opposed  being  laid  on  the  table,  is 
now  impossible  to  be  produced.  That  paper,  sir, 
would  have  enabled  me,  from  his  own  words,  to 
have  proved  to  you  that  the  priijoiple  he  avowed 


at  your  bar,  as  the  rule  that  governed  him  in  this 
business,  is  exactly  and  directly  the  very  reverse 
of  the  principle  he  pretended  to  act  upon  at  the 
time  of  granting  the  scrutiny.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, this  fact  is  established  in  clear  and  unques- 
tioned evidence  before  you.  Mr.  O'Bryeii's  test- 
imony is  complete  and.decisive  to  that  point'.  His 
words  were,  "  that  the  High  Bailiff  in  the  vestry, 
upon  granting  the  gcrutin)')  disclaimed  the  inform- 
ations delivered  to  him  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and 
his  agents-rthat  he  replied  with  peevishness  and 
some  displeasure  to  Sir  Cecil  for  having  men- 
tioned them — rthat  he  declared  he  believed  he  had 
never  read  them;  certainly  never  with  any  at- 
tention'-r-that  ^^e  threw  them  aside  unnoticed — 
that  they  had  not  the  least  operation  upon  his 
judgment;  and  that  they  did  not,  in  the  very 
slightest  sense,  influence  his,  determination  in 
granting  the  scrutiny."  These  were  his  words. 
Atkinson,  upon  cross-examination,  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  thjis ;  and  Grqan's  want  of  mem- 
,oryiipon  it  goes  of  jtself  a  great  way  to  establish 
the  truth,  if  it  required  farther  corroboration. 

Now,  let  the  House  and  the  world  judge  of  this 
High  Bailiff,  who,  "upon  granting  the  scrutiny,  af- 
fects to  be  insulted  at  the  supposition  of  his  act- 
ing upon  this  ex  parte  itiformation,  and  yet  rests 
all  his  defense  at  the  bar  of  this  House  upon  that 
very  ex  parte  information  which,  but  a  fortnight 
before,  he  disclaimed  and  despised !  ! 

Without  adverting  to  his  shameful  and  scan- 
dalous conduct  (which,  if.  he  had  one  spark  of 
feeling,  would  make  him  blush  to  show  his  face, 
much  less  to  avow  the  act)  in  holding  thU  fraud- 
'ulent  intercourse  with  my  enemies,  cautiously 
concealing  that  any  such  iptercourse  subsisted 
between  them,  treacherously  betraying  thecause 
of  justice,  which  his  situation  bound  hinl  to  Sup- 
port inviolate,  and  basely  lending  hiniself  to.one 
jparty  for  the  ruin  of  the  other ;  can  any  thing 
better  show  his  iniquity  than  varying  the  grounds 
of  his  defense  according  to  the  variation  pf  scene, 
and  the  pressure  of  exigency.  This  continual 
shifting  demonstrates  that. he  has  no  honest  de- 
fense to  make  f  put  the  most  favorable  constVuc- 
tion  possible  npoin  his  conduct,  and  the  best  of 
the  alternatives  marks  him.  a  hypocrite,  at  the 
least.  If  he  Jias  "spoken  triith  in  the  vestry,  he 
is  an  arrant  liar  before  this  House ;  or  if  he  vin- 
dioates.hirnself  before  you  upon  pure  principles,, 
he  has  grossly  and  wickedly  deceived  riie  and  all 
who  heard  thfe  contempt  he.expressed  in  the  vest- 
ry for  that  information  upon  which  he  has  expa- 
tiated at  the  bar  of  this  House  with  such  extra- 
ordinary reverence.' 

So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  High  Bailiff, 
respecting  his  alleged  motives  in  granting  a  scru- 
tiny. 

(3.)  It  is  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  the  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny,  and  said,  in  ex- 

'  This  is  one  of  those  repetitions,  eo  often  spoken 
of  as  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  manages  it  ad- 
mirably in  thiacase';  varying  the'inode  of  statement, 
and  crashing  into  one  mass  the  preceding  charges  of 
fraudulent  collnaioa  and  gross  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Corbett. 
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press  contradiction  tO'  the  evidence  produced  at 
your  bar.  Never  was  a  poll  a  scrutiny,  unless 
the  poll  in  question  was  such.  It  is  established 
by  respectable  testimony  at  your'  bar  that  the 
poll  was  an  absolute  sorutiny.'°  It  is  proved  that 
the  parish  books  were  (Soiistantly  at  the  hust- 
ings, and  eacli  voter's  name,  profession,  and  de- 
scription collated  with  the  books.  It  is  proved 
that  when  the  names  of  voters  could  not  be 
found  in  the  parish  books  {which  was  often  the 
case,  and  yet  the  votes  perfectly  legal)  a  gentle- 
man in  the  interest  of  each  side  frequently  went 
to  the  very  -street  in  which  the  voter  S9.id  he 
lived ;  that  th^  vote  was  suspended  until  that  in- 
quiry was  made ;  and  that  the  decision  was  al- 
ways governed  by  the  report  bf  the  inquirers  in 
such  case.  Was  this  or  was  it  not  a  scrutiny  ? 
But  it  is  said  that  the  poll  was  "  crammed"  at 
one  time,  andhericean  inferejice  is  drawn  that 
thS  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny.  This  is  str^tnge 
reasoning,  surely.  To  support  this  inference,  ft 
should,  be  proved  that  votes  were  excepfed  to, 
and  yet  admitted  in  the  hurry  without  examina- 
tion or  inquiry.  Does  this  appear  to  be  the  case  ? 
Nothing  like  it.  With  all  Mr.  Grojan]s'disposi- 
tion  to  shelter  the  High  Bailing  with  all  his  power 
of  memory  at  one  lime,  and  his  want  of  it  at  an- 
other, does'  he  assert  any  such  thing  ?  No,  sir.; 
he  could  not  with  truth,  and  even  lie  could'  not 
venture  upon  this  without  truth.  Did  you  ever 
hear,  or  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen,  as  that  a 
returning  officer  of  his  oivn  acpord  should  reject 
any  votes  not  exceptW  to  by  the  contending  par- 
ties? Certainly  not.  These  votes,  therefore, 
in  whose  legality  the  candidates  themselves 
agreed,  must  be  justly,  presumed  by  the  High 
Bailiff  to  be  jmexoeptionable ;  and  from  hence  to 
suppose  that  the  poll  was  no  scrutiny,  is  weak  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  eAtlj  part  of  the  election, 
it  was  the  natural  wish  of  each  candidate  to  get 
upon  the  head  of  the  poll.  Each  brought  up  as 
many  friends  as  possible,  and  this  accounts  for 
what  they  call  cramming  the  poll.  Respecting 
the  High  Bailiff's  difficulty  in  fortuing  an  opinion 
as  to  which  bf  the  two  had  the  greater  number 
of  legal  votes.  Had  I  been  the  lowest  upon  the- 
poU  at  the  close  of  the  election,  there  might  have 
been  some  little  color'for  his  affectation  of  scru- 
ples. Why  ?  because  upon  the  days  when  the 
poll  was  most  crammed,  when  the  greatest  num- 
bers polled,  s£nd  whep, there  was  lea.st  inquiry  and 
least  examination  into  their  legJility,  Sir  Qfcil 
Wray  had  a  very  great  majority  over  me.  I  be- 
gan to  gain  Upon  my  adversary,  not  when  thou- 
sands polled  of  a  day,  but  when  only  few  hund- 
reds and  less  than  a  hundred-  polled  each  day — 
at  a  time  when  there  was  sufficient  leisure  to 
scrutinize  the  votes,-  and  when  the  niiost  acute, 
the  most  jealous  and  sharp  inquiry  took  place,  as 
to  the  qualification  of  each  voter  that  was  per- 
haps ever  practiced  in  any  court  of  hustings. 


'"  Mr.  Pox  does  not  mean  that  there  was  a  scru- 
tiny, in  the  technical  senseof  the  temi ;  bat  that  the 
election  was  so-  conducted,  under  the  arrangement 
mentioned  above,  as  to  givfe  it  all  the  substantial  at- 
tributes of  a  sci-utiny.  ' 


(4.)  With  a  view  to  exculpate  this  High  Bailiff, 
his  deputy,  Mr.  Grqjan,  related  an  incident  which 
I  shall  notice ;  and  ithe  exultation  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  that  relation,  ren- 
ders that  notice  fhe  more  neeessai'y.  It  was  this : 
He  asked  a  man  which  way  the  street  lay  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  man  said  it  was  that  way, 
pdintin^  his  hq,nd  toward  Drijry  Lane.  ■  "  I  im- 
mediately suspected  him,  and  afterward  rejetted 
■him,"  says  Mr.  Grojan.  Now,  sir,  this  story  hap- 
pens to  be  stribtly  true ;  and  true  to  the  confusion 
of  those  "«vho  relate  it  for  the  vindication  of  the 
High  Bailift-  Were  my  election  to  depend  upon 
the  merits  of  a  single  vote,  I  d^.  not  know  that  I 
should  prefer  any  other  inhabitant  of  this  great 
city  before  that  very  ma«  then  rejected  by  Mr. 
Grojan;  for' in  all  Westminsfer  theye  is  not  a 
better  quafified,  a  more  undoubted  legal  voter 
tlian  that  identical) person.  And  what  is  the'  fact, 
sir  ?  That  this  honest,  ignorant  man  came  to  poll 
with  liquor  in  hishead;  and  embarrassed  by  the 
scene,  by  the  shotiting,  and  by  the  manner,  per- 
haps, of  the  .question^  made  that  absurd  reply. 
These  events,  sir,  -were  not  unfrequent  at  that 
hustings ;  and  when  one  considbrs  the  facility  of 
puzzling  such  men  in  all  places,  when  ope  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Grojan  is  not  of  all  men  liviiig 
the  most  embarrassed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty, 
nor  exactly  tlie  most  anxious  for  the  comments  of 
by-standers  upon  his  conduct,  thereis  little  win- 
der that  honest,  uninformed  men,  surrounded  by 
thousands,  with  half  a  dozen  inspectors  plaguing 
them  with  different  que^ions  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  huzzaing,  in  that 
state  of  hilarity,  perhaps,  which  is.  too  frequent 
at  general  elections,  should  sometimes  give  a 
foolish,  unconnected  answer  to  sneh  intei-rogato- 
ries  as  generally  come  from  Mr.  Grojan. 

(5 .)  I  understand  that  a  Jearned  gentleman  has 
said-that  he  would  have  closed  the  poll  long  he- 
fore  the  High  Bailiff  proclaimed  his  intension  of 
doing  so.  _  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  the  legality, 
of  that  position  with  the  learned  gentleman. 
That  the  fact  was  exactly  otherwise  is  all. that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence before  you  that  he  did  not  close  it  until 
the  17th  of  May;  and  that  he  then  closed  it  not 
from  deficiency  of  voters,  but  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  hiniiself  to'  make  his  return 
by  the  1 8th,  the  day  on  which  thg  writ  was  re- 
turnable,. The  first  and  the  only  notice  I  had  of 
his  intention  to  close  the  poll  was  on  the  Thurs- 
day preceding  (May  13th) ;  and  I  do  confess,  and 
have  always  declared,  that  my  object  vi^as  to  con- 
tinue tlie  poll  during  the  three  intermediate  days, 
that  the  High  Bailiff  may  be  obliged  to  assign 
this  as  his  reason,  since  the  act  of  closing  the 
poll  was  his  own  act.  In  this  I  hold  myself  per- 
fectly justifiable.  During  these  three  days  I  con- 
fess it  was  my  wish  to  protract  the  poll,  hut  I 
solemnly  deny  fcat  it  was  ever  prolonged'  by  me 
a  single  hour  more ;  and  also  deny  that  up  to 
the  1 3  th  of  Mays  I  had  any  proposal  or  any  offer 
that- 1  could  notice  for  closing  it. 

(6.)  Attempts  h^ve  been  made  to  prove,  and 
that  is  the  last  head"  of  evidence  I  shall  touch 
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upon,  that  insinuations  came  from  us  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  poll  of  demanding  a  scrutiny. 
That  some  of  my  friends  might  have  expressed 
ttat  intention  is'  very  probable^  but  give  me 
leave  to  say,  sir,  that  if  I  had  myself  formally 
demanded  it  there  is  no,  rule  of  law  that  war- 
rants a  epnelusion  against  me  on  account  of  my 
.own  conduct  as  a  party.  A.,  thousand  motives 
there  may  be  to  justify  me  in  demanding  of  the 
High  Bailiff  that  which  it  Would'  be  perfectly 
right  in  him  to  refuse.  Jf,  in  any  case  of  litiga- 
tion, a  judge  should  grant  to  one  of  the  parties 
whatever  he  Wished,- how  could  he.ever  come  to 
a  just  decision  ?  Or  who  would  ever  be  defeat- 
pd,  whatever  may  1)6, the. badness  of  his  cause  ? 

But,  sir,  has  it  been  offered  to  you  in  ptobf,  or 
is  theire  a  man  that  can  say  I  ever  did  for  one 
moment  entertain  the  idea,  much  less  expl-ess  it, 
that  a  scrutiny  could  go  on  Ufter  the  day  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable  1  ■ '  Sir,'  I  do  as- 
sure you,  so  absurd,  so  preposterous,  so  perni- 
cious a  thought  riever  once  possessed  me,  I  had 
occasion  very  maturely  to  consider  this  subject 
at  the  first  Westminster  election.  ,Lord  Lincoln 
then  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which  the  High  Bail- 
iff granted,  and  which  the  noble  Lotd  afterward 
relinquished.  I  remember  to  have'iilvestigated 
the  matter  then.  .  I  consulted  the.  greatest  dead 
and  living  authorities;  the  best  books,  and  the 
most  learned  men  in  my,  circle ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  granting  a  scrutiny  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ  was  legal;  but  no  book,  no 
lawyer,  no  man  before  this  time  ever  to  my 
knowledge  maintained  that, a  scrutiny  could  be 
continued,  much  less  begun,  after-  the  day  on 
which'  tlie  vprit  was  returnable. 

Then  say  my  enemies,  why  did  you  expect 
the  High  Bailiff  to  gfant  you  a  scrutiny,  which 
you  must  know  could,  not  Be;  finished  before  the 
1 8th  of  May '? — and  at  that  I  see  the  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  benches  [the  ■  ministry]  exult  a 
little.  But,  sir,  it  is  a  vveak  and  childish  exult- 
ation. "^  Do  they' think;  6r  if  they  deceive  them- 
selves, can  they  believe  the  public  will  think 
that  I  codld  have  been,  so  gross  an  idiot  as  to 
suppose  a  scrutiny  of  this  electiop,  could  be  over 
before  the  18^th,  witt  the  instance  6f  Vandeput 
and  Trentham  staring  rtie  in  the  face ;  where 
an  unfinished  scrutiny  lasted  above  five  months  ? 
Can  they  imagine  I  could  ho,pe  a  scrutiny  in  this 
case,  where  upward  "of  three  thousand  voters 
polled  more  than  at  the  contested  election  of 
Vandeput  and  Trentham,  could  by  any  possible 
means  be  over  before  the  18th?  Surely  not.  A 
tolerable  knowledge  of  JMr.  Thomas  Corbett,  the 
High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  gave  me  no  extrav- 
agant hopes  of  success  in  any  scrutiny  where  he 
was  to  be  the  solejudge.  AH,  therefore,  I  ever 
meant  was,'  that  an  irtguiry  might  take  place 
previous  to  the  18th;  which.inquiry  might, ena- 
ble u^  to  form  the  tram  and  order  of  tlje  neces- 
sary evidence,  that  we  might  the,  better  know 
how  to  discover  the  different  speciesof  bad  votes, 
and  class  under  their  various  heads  those  which 
were  doubtful,  those  which  were  sdspected,  and 
those  which- were  positively  illegal-;  and  so,  far 


to  methodize;  arrange,  and  simplify  the,  business 
before  the  return,  that  we  might  go  on  in  the 
committee  under  Granville's  bill  with  the  great- 
er facility  and  expedition,  and  with  less  expense ; 
and  this  Would  have  been'  a  material  point  of 
preparation  for  us.  ^Tliis,  sir,  was'  all  I  ever 
meant  by  a  scrutiny 'before-  Mr.  Corbett,  and  all 
that  any  man  of  common  fairness  and  liberality 
can  suppose  I  meant. 

(7.)  A  noble  Lord  over  against  me  [Lord 
Mulgrave],  in  his  zekl  to  exculpate  the- High 
Bailifij-charges  me  with  having  intimidated  him, 
and  charges-  it  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gto- 
■jan-.  That -noble  Lord,  disdaining  all  regard  to 
consistency  whenever  he  thinks  he  can  impute 
a  fault  to  us,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  as- 
serts the  High, BaUiff  Was  intiniidated,-pronoun- 
ces-a  flashy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  very  man  he  affirjns  to  have  been 
thus  terrified'. ;  But,  sir,  the. High  Bailiff  was 
-threatened — and  how?  Was  it  by 'threats  of  as- 
saulting him?  No.  'W'as  it  by  holding  up  the 
fear  of  danger  fo  himbymo^s  or  riots?  No., 
Was  it -by-  a  menace  of  taking;away  his  books, 
breaking  the  peace, of  the  hustings^ and,  inter- 
rupting him  in  the  discharge  of  hjs  duty  ?  No, 
no ;  but  it  was  by  warning"  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  unjust  partialiiife,  false  or'corrilpt 
decisions  ;  it  was  by  threatening'  him  with  legal 
punishment  if  he  did  not  make  the  law"  of  the 
land  the^  rule  of  his  conduct.  ,  Grojan  tells  you 
that  he  believes  .these  threats  sometimes  induced 
the  High  Bailiff  to  make  decisions  in  my  favor, 
contrary  to  his  judgment.  Yqt  this  is  the  man 
whose  firmness  and  .intrepidity  the  noble  Lord 
com-mends  so  n^uch,  and  Whom  the  government 
of  this  country  is  straining  every  nerve  to  bear 
harmless  through  this  unprecedented  business. 
An  ofiicer  whose  deputy,  as  a  palliation  of  great- 
er guilt,  defends  by  saying  that  he  committed  a 
palpable  breach  of  his  duty,,and  only  because  he 
is  threatened  with  legal  punishment  if  he  acts 
against , law K  Sir,  for  my  own  part  I  believe, 
there  is  as  much  sincerity  in  the  noble  Lord's 
panegyric  -as  there  is  veracity- jn  the  deputy 
Bailiff's  inference  from  these  threatfi.  All  I  wish 
however,  is,  that- you. WoUd  properly  notice  this 
species  of  intimidation.  It  is  an  intiriiidation,  sir, 
the  influehcSe  of  which  I  hope, will  reach  every 
man,  every  magistrate  in  this  country,  however 
splendid  his  station,  however  lifted  up  above  his 
fellovif-creatures  in  ofiioe  or  dignity.  To  keep 
before  ^Js  eyes  the  danger  of  a  vicious  or  a  wan- 
ton, breach,  of  the ,  law  of  the  land.  Would  to 
God  this  House  were  in  a  capacity  to  become 
an  object  of  those  consequences,  which  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  would  determine  to  foUo^jthe  vio- 
latibn  of  the  laws!  With  what  content,  with 
Tjvhat  confidence  should  I  submit  my  cause  to 
such  a  tribunal  I" 


"  This  paragi'aph  is  Worthy  df  being  dwelt  npou, 
as  shovf  ing  some  of  Mr.  Pox's  most  striking  peculi- 
arities. (l.)Ile  instantly  turns  bis  defense' into  an 
attack,  by  exposing  the  "  inconsistency"  of  Lord 
Mulgrave.  (a.)  He,,  adopts  his.  favorite  mode  of 
question  and  answer,  by  which  he  so  often  gives 
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Having  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  gone  through  the 
Raiapita-  Various  depositions  that  have  been  made 
laUon.  before  you — ^having,  .from  the  evidence, 
shown  that  the  alleged  grounds  of  the  High 
BailiflF's  first  giSinting  this  scrutiny  were  the  di- 
rect reverse  of  those  ,he  declares  to  this  House 
to  have  been  l\is  motives — having  shown  that  he 
was  in  habits  of  clandestine  intercourse  vvith  my 
opponents — having  shown  that  he  was  in  the 
constant  course  pf  receiving  ex  parte  informatiojx 
in  an  illicit  and  shameful  secrecy — ^having  shown 
that  he,  positively  and  solemnly  denied  'this  se- 
ries of  iniquitous  proceeding  in  the  vestry,  which 
he  boldly  avows  at  your  bar — having  shown  that, 
the  poll  was  as  much  a  scrutiny  as  any  poll  can 
possibly  be— ^having  explained  my  views  in  the 
event  of  my  demanding. a  sorutiny-7-having  de- 
scribed the  species  of  intimidation,  used  to  this 
man,  and  confirmed  that,  so  far  froni  exculpating, 
it  tends  deeply  to  criminate  him — having  "shown 
this,  air,  and  shown  it  by  the  evidence  which  you 
have  heard  at  your  bar,  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  my  subject  with  submitting  to  ievery  man 
of  honor  and  candor  whti  hears  me,  whether  he 
really  thinks  that  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster exercised  a  sound  and  honest  discretion  in 
granting  a  scrutiny,  supposing  for  argument  sake 
that  he  actually  possessed  a  legal  power  to 
grant  it. 

II.  The  remainder  of  what  I  have  to  say  shall 
Qiuuiion  1)0  directed  to  prove  that  he  had  no  such 
"'''''"'■  powfer,  and  to  lay  bpfore  you  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  such  a  precedent  as  the  loss  of  this  ques- 
tion will  afford. 

I  am  not  a. professional  man,  and  can  not  be 
supposed  to  speak  with  the  information  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  upon  a.  legal  subject.  There 
are,  however,  geneiral  and  fixed  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  which  serve  to  guide  an  unlearned  man 
upon  a  subject  of  this  kind.''  Four  different  ways 
occur  to  me  by  which  in  a  ease  of  doiibt  the  law 
may  be  discovered  and  ascertained.  First  of  all, 
I  should  look  into  the  statute-book  upon  the  table  5 
if,  upon  searching  there,  I  find  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  point  in  dispute,  doubt  and  conject- 
ure cease  at  once,  and  all  is  clear  and  certain. 
But  if  there  should  be  found  no  act  to  regulate 
the  case  in  question,  I  should  then,  in  the  second 
place,  have  recourse  to  practice  and  precedent, 


liveliness  and  force  to  a  statement. ,  (3.)  He  shows 
what  the  intimidation  consisted  in,  vi^.,  pointing  out 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  law.  Thus  heilasbes 
his  defense  upon  the  mind,  in  the  v^ry  s^ct  of  stating 
What  he  did.  (4.)  He  adroitly  rounds  off  by  apply- 
ing the  whole  to  his  present  situation ;  expressing 
his  fervent  wish  that  evei;y  member  of  that  House 
coald  feel  himself  liable  fo  the  punisTjment  of -the 
laws,  if  through  party  prejudice,  or.any  other  cause, 
he  gave  his  vote  unjnstly.  The  manner  in  which 
all  this  is  wrought  into  'a  single  paragraph,  and 
pouted  at  once  upon  the  mind,  is  truly  admirable. 

"  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  beanty  of, 
this  preparation  for  the  legal  argument  by  a  brief, 
view  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
duced. The  argument  itself  is. one  of  the  finest  in 
our  language  for  "clearness,  condensation,  and  bind- 
mg  force.  ■ 


and  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  similar  cases 
on  similar  occasions.  In  other  words,  I  should 
try  what  is  the  common  law.  If  I  find  practice 
and  precedent  direct  me,  then  every  thing  is 
plain  and  easy ;  but  if  no  statute  and  no  prece- 
dent should  be  found  by  which  I  could  steer  in 
this  ambiguity,  my  next  obvious  resort  would  be 
to  legal  analogies,'  to  cases  which,  though  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  all  points,  are  yet  perfectly  sim- 
ilar in  principle.  If  in  this  department  of  research 
I  find  any  thing  to  direct  me,  there  too  all  will  be 
'smooth,  intelligible,  and  certain ;  but  if  I.  find  no 
positive  statute,  nor  precedent,  nor  practice  at 
common  law,  and  no  legal  analbgy;  whereby  I 
might  discover  the  fact,  there  is  then  much  diffi- 
culty, i^ndeed,  but  not  an  insurpnouritable  one. 
Still  I  should  make  an  effort;  aiid  my  last  and 
fourth  resort  shotild  be  to  the  experience  and  un- 
derstanding of  mankind — to  those  arguments 
which  common  sense  suggests- — to  fair  conclu- 
sions deduoible  from  fair  reasoning,  founded  upon 
the  immutable  principles  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency-. 

Now,  sir,  if  some -of  these  various  modes  of  de- 
fining the  law  should  happen  to  fftvor  me  upon 
the  present  subject,  and  that  others  should  unfor- 
tunately militate  against  me,  still  I  may  he  right 
in  my  position  ;  but  not  with' that  fullness  of  con- 
viction, that  clearness  of  certainty  which  I  might 
wish.  The  case,  however,  is  so  entirely  other- 
wise, that  I  do  venture  to  affirm,  and  engage  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy  man  capable  of 
being  satisfied,  that  not  only  nothing  in  any  of 
these  different  ways  of  attaining  the  fact  does 
operate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  me^bnt 
that  all  and  each  concur  in  supporting  me,  and 
demonstrating  the  illegality  and  violence  of  my 
enemiesan  the  present  business.  I  do,  therefore, 
assert,  that  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in 
granting  this  scrutiny,  hsis  violated  the  law  of  the 
land,  by  the  combined  force  and  testimony  of  these 
four  tests : 

By  the  statutes. 

By  thfe  common  law. 

By  the  analogies  of  law. 

By  policy  and  exjledieney. 

(1.)  First,  as  to  the  statutes.  The  act  of- the, 
tenths  and  eleventh  of  WilUam  III.  was  made  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  the  bad  conduct 
of  returning  officers.  The  preamble  of  the  bill 
and  every  clause  in  it  proves  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  enacting  it.  As  the  partof  it  which 
relates  to  returns  is  merely  directory,  it  is  gross 
and  absurd  to  construe  it  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  which  makes  it  answer  the  evident  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  enacted.  It  requires  that  the 
writs  for  any  future  Parliameht  shall  be  returned 
on  or  before  the  day  that  Parliament  is  called  to 
m'eet'-'thftt  the  return  sball  be  made  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  which  clerk  of  the  crown  isauthor- 
ized  to  receive  four  shillings  for  every  knight  and 
two  shillings  for  eyery  .burgess.  It  imposes  a 
penalty  upon  the  ,sheriff-if  he  does  not  make  his , 
return  on  or  before  this  day. 

Now  observe  the  construction  given  by  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House  to  this  plain;  intelligible 
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statujte.  It  is  true,  say  they;  this  scat  is  binding 
upon  a  sheriff,  but  not  at  all  upbn  k  mayor  or 
bailifTi  Why  ?  Because  a  mayor  or  bailiff  are 
not  mentioned !  True,  they  are  not  mentioned ; 
and  probably  the  aotioii  I  spoke  of  some  time  ago 
might  not  lie  against  the  High  Bailiff,  not  that  he 
has  not  opgniy  transgressed  the  spirit  of  tfie  law, 
but  because  the  penaljart  of  every  statute  is  tq 
be  construed  according  4;o  the  strict  letter  of  the 
act.  But  I  submit  to  the  House  whether  they 
ever  heard  so  low,  so  vile,  so  dirty  a  quibble; 
whether  they  ever  heard  so  base  a  perversion  of 
common  sense,  as  to  suppose  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  to  have  been  such  a  set  of  idiots, 
such  a  herd  of  miserable  beings,  as  that  in  an  act 
made .  for  the  avovred  and  declared  purpose  of 
correcting  and  punishing  the  misconduct  of  re- 
turning officers,  they  should  have  provided  against 
the  partialities,  and  corruption,  and  roguery  of 
sheriffs,  and  have,  left  the  nation,  at  the  mere 
merqy  of  mayors  and  bailiffs,  without  restraint, 
redress,  or  punishment  ?  This  is-the  construc- 
tion put  upon  this  act  by  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
the  patrons  of  this  Hjgh  Bailiff,  although  they 
see  those  express  words  in  the  body  of  the  act — 
"  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown  shall  receive  at  the 
time  of-  these  returns  (whiph  returns  must  be 
made  on-  or  before  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  such 
new  Parliament)  four  shillings  for  every  knight, 
and  two  shillings  for  every  burgess.",  Why  men- 
tion the  burgess,  if  that  act  is  not  rheant  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  the  writ  under  which  he  is  cho- 
sen? Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense,  as  to  maintain,  although  they  see 
the  fee  stated  fojc  the  burgess  to  pay,  though  they 
see  the  return  required  proceeding  fron>  the  sber- 
iff's  precept  to  the  mayor  oriailiff,  that  the  mayor 
or  bailiff  is  not  obliged  to  make  return  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  same  act;  that  is,  on  or 
before  the  day  that  the  new  Parliament  'shall  be 
called  to  m£et  ?'  O 

But  there  is  another  point  which  defines  the 
meaning  of  the  Legislature 'to  a  certainty,  and 
that  is  the  exceptiofa  in  favor  of  new  writs  upon 
vacancies.  In  that  case,'  there'  is  an  obligation 
that  the  return  be  made  within  fourteen  days  aft- 
er the  election  upon  that  vacancy.  Is  it-ponsist- 
ent  with  reason,  or,  rather,  is  it  not  making  down-, 
right  nonsense  of  this  act,  to  suppose  that  itshduld 
compel  a  return  within  a  eertain'time  in  cases  of 
vacancy,  but  that  upon  a  general  election  all  should 
lie  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  returning 
officer  ?  Will  the-gentlemen  urge  the  same  con- 
temptible reasoning  here,  and  assert  that  the  com- 
pulsion in  this  case  only  respeets  the  returns  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire?  What?  That  an  act 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  collusion  and  knav- 
ery of  returning  officers,  yet  that  it  extends  only 
to  the  preclusion  of  frauds  in  returning  about  one 
hundred  because  they  are  knights  of  the  shire!, 
and  leaves  the  remaining  four  hundred  at  the 
discretion  of  every  mayor  or  bailiff!  Sheriffs 
are,  in  general,  of  a  much  sujperior  rank  and  char- 
acter to  the  other  returning  officers ;  yet  the  Vfit- 
tol  caution  which  the  hqnorable  interpreters  of 
this  aot' impute  to  the  English  Legisla,ture  is,  that 


they  guarded  against  abuses  from  that  class  of  re- 
turning officers  whose  fortune  and  sphere  of  life 
presumed  most  for  their  integrity,  and  mad,e  no 
provision  -jjfhaiever  for  the  possible  misconduct 
of*  that  very  description  of  returning '  officers 
whose  situatiqn  gave  the  least  pledge  or  seourity 
for  honest  and  uncorropt  conduct!'  .  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  species  of  reasoning  carries  with 
it.  its  own  refutation; 

A  noble  Lord  over  against  me  (Lord  Mul- 
grave)  has  advanced  a-singular  kind  of  argument, 
indeed,  touching  the  intention  of  this  act  qf  King 
William.  .  He  has  .reid  to  you  from  the  journals 
an  instruction  toj:BB  ccmmittee  appeinted  tq  bring 
it  in,  -wliich  instruction  suggests  to  them  the  in- 
'  troduction  of  at  clause  to  secure  the  returns  for 
cities  and  boroughs  within  the  specified  time'j 
and,  in  a  style  of  inference'peouliar  to  himself,  he 
concludes  that  as  the  express  words  Jniayor  and 
,  bailiff]  do  'not  appear  in  the  statute,  the  Legisla- 
ture never  meant  to  include  the  returning  officers 
of  cities  ,and  boroughs.  - 

Now  I  will  take 'upon  me  to  say,  that  every 
other  man  in  this  country  (that  noble  Lord  and 
those  who  concur  with-him  in  opposition  to  my  ■ 
honorable  friend^s  motion  excepted),  capable  of 
understanding  the  sense  of  an  aot  of  Pa;rliament, 
will  dravir  the  direct  converse  of  his  eonclusion 
from  the  non^insertion  of  .that  clause.  '  The  sole 
view  .of  this  .statute  was  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  returning  officers.  The  instruction  from  the 
House  to  the  Committee  proves  that  the'disease 
extended  to  mayors  and  bailiffs.  The  omission 
of  that  clause,  therefore,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  framers  of  the  act  thought  the  sugges- 
tion fully  comprehended  in  the  act  as"  it  stands, 
and  that  it  would  be  mere  tautology  and  need- 
less repetition  to  be  more  explicit.  What  a  mis- 
erable Legislature  must  that  be  which,  in  the 
act  of  applying  a  remedy  to  an  acknowledged 
eyi],  creates  ten  times  a  greater  than  that  which 
it  endeavors  to'  cure.  Those  who  made  this  law 
were,  in  my  opinion,  good  politicians  ;  but  they 
were  e(vidently  not  gqqd  prophets ;  for  they  did 
not  foresee  that  an  hour  would'oonie  when  men 
should  rise  uj),  and  put  such  a'  construction  upon 
their  labors  -as  marked  them  ^r  the  most  despi- 
cable set  ^3f  drivelers  that  ever  -insulted  society 
under  the  appellation  of  law-makeVs.  In  a,  word, 
sir,  I- contend  that. the  statute  of  King  William 
is  decisively  and  completely  with  us. 

The  23d  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  likewise  with 
us,  &.nd  does  afford  me  a  legal  remedy  against 
the  High  Bailiff,  of  which  I  shall  most  certainly 
avail  mjfself.'^  That  aot  authorizes  the  sheriff  to 
issue  his  precepts  to  the  returning  officers  of  cities 
and  boroughs.  It  requires  that  they  shall  make 
a  teturn  to  the  sheriff,  and  gives  the  person  cho- 
sen and  not  returned  an  action',- which  j««si  be 
brought  within  three  months  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  From  this  it  is  evident  thp.t  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  and  of  the  precept  proceeding 
from  the  writ,  must  be  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


'',He  aid  so  afterward,  arid  obtained  dnmages 
froni  Mr.  Qorbett  to  the  amount  of  iSOOO. 
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viz.,  by  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament;  for  oth- 
erwise observe  what  ranlc  nonsense  this  statute 
would  be.  The  misconduct  of  returning  officers 
made  it  necessary  to  give  a  power  of  legal  pun- 
ishment to  the  party  ehosen  and  not  returned. 
That  power  is  here  given ;  but  if  we  can  sup- 
pose that  the- act  does  not  compel  the  return  to 
be  positively  made  by  the  .meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  penalty  is  all  a  farce;  for,  who  will  make, a 
return  that  will  subject  him  to.  a  civil  action,  if 
it  be  in  his  power  tb  avoid  it."  Whether  the  re- 
turn be  true  or  false,  therefore,  it  is  as  clear  as 
daylight  that  some  return  must  be  "made  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  it  is  insulting  com- 
mon sense  to  say  that  'the  'man  who  incurs  a  le- 
gal penalty  shall  have  a  legal  power  of -evading 
it.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  returning  officer  may, 
of  his  own  atfthority,  prolong  his  return  until  thp 
three  months  pass  away,  within  which  time  alone 
the  action  can  commence  for  the  punishment  of  - 
this  gross  abuse  !  ,-     • 

I  have,  therefore,  sir,  no  difficulty  in  sstying, 
^d  I  am  confident  every  fair  man  agrees  in  the 
truth  of  it,  that,  these  two  acts,  in  their  letter  as 
well  as  their  spirit,  demonstrate  that  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting  this  scrutiny, 
has  positively  broken  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 

(2.)  The  second  point  to  which  I  shall  advert 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  argument  is  the  point 
of  practice,  ^or  what  the  common  law  is  upon  this 
occasion.  And  the  best  way  to  show  that  the 
High  Bailiif  of  Westminster's  return' is  against 
both  the  one  arid  the  other,  is  to  observe  this 
fact,  that  in  all  the  records  of  Parliament,  in  all 
the  annals  of  elections,  and  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  not  a  single  precedent  can  be  found  to 
justify  this  extraordinary  return.  The  main  and 
evident  drift  of  it  was  to  deprive  me  of  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  end,  do  bat  observe  how  many  obvious  modes 
of  return  he  has  passed  by.  Had  the  bailifT  done  \ 
his  duty,  and  returned  Lord  Hood  and  me,  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  would  not  have  been  injured,  for  he 
would  instantly"  petition,  and  the  mei-its  of  the 
election  would  be,  tried  by  a  committee  upon 
their  oaths.  Had  the  bailiff,  doubting,  as,  he 
pretends,  the  legality  of  my  majority,  returned, 
as  he  undoubtedly  might  have  done.  Lord  Hood 
and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  theii  /  should  hare  petition- 
•  ed,  and  one  of  Mr;  Grenville's  committees  would 
have  redressed  me.  Had  he  returned  Lord  Hood 
alone,  still  it  was  cognizable  by  Grenville's  hill. 
A  petition' against  an  undue  return  would  have 
been  presented,  and  .this  House  infallibly  pre- 
vented all  interference  in  the  matter,  except  in 
appointing  the  committee.  Or,  if  he!  had  return- 
ed the  three- candidates,  the  double  return  would 
have  entitled  it  to  a  priority  of  hearing  (upon 
that  great  and  fundamental  maxim  that  the  first 
object  was  to  have  the  House  complete) ,  and  a 
committee  Under  Gi'enville's  bill  would  instantly 
have  tried  the  merits  of  the  return,  and  rescued 
the  case  from  the  .prejudices  and  party  influence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  all  events,  ffiy 
sitting  here  for  Kirkwall  rendered  an  immediate 
discussion  and  decision  upon  the  business  indis^ 


pensabie,  as  petitions  complaining  of  pluralities 
o£  election  are  always  heard  in  order,  next  to 
double  returns.  Thus  you  see  with  what  dex- 
terity this  has  been  managed. 

This  curious  return  had  two  views.  First,  to 
exclude  me  from  sitting  for  Westminster.  Sec- 
ondly, to  depHve  me  of  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Grenville's  bill.  And,  sir,  does  any  man  think 
this  return  Was  the  fabrleatidn  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Corbett  ?  -  The  party  spfirii  and  pergonal  rancor, " 
so  visiblein  his  defense  before  this  House,  con- 
firm that  he  "has  all  the  disposition,  if  not  all' the 
ability  in  the  world,  to  do  toe  every  mischief. 
Yet  I  can  not  be  persuaded,  when  I  consider  who 
they  are  that  take  the  lead  in  his'vindication  be- 
fore this  House,  and  when  I  observe  how  very 
familiar  they  appear  to  be  with  this  historical 
return"  {as  my  noble  friend  has  well  called  it), 
that  so-  peculiar,  so 'ingenious,  and  so  original  a 
fragment  as  this  could, ever  have  been  his  sole 
pi-oduction.  .  In  a  word,  sir,  this  accursed  histor- 
ical return,  this  return  unmatched,  and  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Parliament,  is  the  only 
species'  of  return  that  could  have  robbed  me  and 
the  independent  electors  of  .Westminster  of  a-fair 
hearing  "before  that  admhrable  judi6atare  insti- 
tuted by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill. 

A  learned  gentleman  who  appears  at  your  bar 
for  the  High  Bailiff,  admits  that  no  instance  of 
this  kind  ever  happened  before ;  and  to  induce 
the  House  to  support  his  client,  he  says -it  will 
never  happefi  again.  How  he  comes  to  know 
that  a  line  of  conduct  so  convenient  to  a  minis- 
ter, so  well  suited  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  oppress,  and  a  disposition  to  exert  every  pow- 
er against  those  they  dislike  [will  not  be  repeat- 
ed], the  learned  gentleman  himself  best  under- 
stfinds..  But  surely,  after  such  an  admission,  to 
pray  the  saiiction  of  this  House  for  ah  a-ot  allow- 
edly unprecedented,  is  somewhat  singular.  The 
learned  gentleman's  prophecy  is  surprising,  it  is 
true  j  but  the  argument  drawn  from  that  proph-~ 
coy  IS  still  more  surprising.  Grant  the  scrutiny, 
says  he,  in  this  case ;  but  you'  certainly  never 
will  do  the  like  agccin.  Perpetrate  the  most  gross 
and  glaring  injustice  deliberately,  for  you  never 
will  commit  a  similar  outrage  hereafter !  A 
good  understanding,  hpwever,  seems  to  prevail 
between  those  within  and  those  outside'  of  the 
bar.  And'  the  intimation  of  a  learned  gentleman 
over  against  pe,  of  an  intention  ito  bring  in  a  bill 
to  regulate  this  matter  in  future,  does  in  a  great 
measure  account  far  the  prediction  of  the  High 
BailifT's'  counsel,  that  this  iniquitous  precedent 
will  be  no  example  for  future  imitation.-  Now, 
sir,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  saying  that  a 
bill  declaring  the  law,  after  a  decision  directly 
contrary  to  law,  shall  be  opposed  by  me  with  all 
the  faculties  and  force  I  am  master  of.  ,  This  is 
no  new  principle  with  me.  I  have  ever  set  my- 
self against  the  afFeotatlon  of  applying  a  remedy 
upon  erroneous  decisions,  subversive  of  la^  in 
supreme  courts  of  judicature.  In '  the  base  of 
the  determination  concerning  general  bonds  of 

'*  So  -called  from  its  detailing  the  facts  of  the  case. 
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resignation  of  Church  livings  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  a  bill  passed  there  and  was  sent 
afterward  to  this  House,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  declare  the  law  in  that  cEise,  after  a  de- 
termination which  reversed  the  unifprra  current 
of  (decisions  in  Westminster  Hall  for  9.  series  of 
ages.'*  Such  a  bill  would  halve  been  most  fatal 
In.  its  example, , because  it  would  have  taken 
away  the  only  cheo^,  restraint,  ai}d  control,  upon 
courts  of  dernier  appeal.  It  would  take  away- 
the  geAeral  public  Inconvenience  arising  from 
tlje  false  determinations  of  Superior  courts.  I 
opposed  that  bill,  sir,  and  opposed  it  with  suc- 
cess, for  this  House  rejected  it„  I  shall  oppose , 
the  bill  suggested  by  the  learned  gentleman 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  every  othej  bill  of 
the  same  tendency ;  for  sure  there  can  not  be  a 
more  barefaced  violence  of  decency  and  justice, 
a  grosser  modkety  of  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, than  to  authorize  a  scrutiny  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  whole  tide  of  precedents,  and  ex- 
actly subvBrsfve  of  positive  law,  beoaiise  you  in- 
tend to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  repetition 
in  future  time  of  so  scandalous  and  shocking  a 
prpoeeding; 

An  incident  occurs  to  me  which  will  be  prop; 
er  to  mention  here.!  Muph  discussion  formerly 
took  place  upon  this  siibjeot  qf  regulating  scru- 
tinies, and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford- 
Shire  election ;  concerning  which  election  I  shall' 
'  presently  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  observa- 
tions.- Greit  pains  and  labor  were  employed 
then  \vith  a  view  to  frame  an  act  of  Parliament 
upon  the  subject;  and  a  great  man,/ whose  name 
I  mention  only  with  the  purest  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  his  character  [Lord  Mansfield],  took 
an  active  part,  and.  gave  tlie  whole  attention  of 
his -extensive  and  shining, talents  to  the  business. 
Yet,  after  the  most  deliberate  and'-mature  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  even  he  abandoned  it, 
in '  a  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  any  sys- 
tem of  management,  from  Vhich  many  evils  and 
various  disadvantages  impossible  to  be  remedied, 
might  not"  flow.  .Alhattempts  to  regulate  scru- 
tfnies  by  act  of- Parliament  were  then  conse- 
quently given  up.  .  The  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Harding]  wjU  excuse  me  if  I  can  not  easily  be- 
lieve that  he  will  effect  that  which  Lord  Mans- 
field relinquished  as  impracticable ;  and  eVen 
this  consideration  would  be  an  additional  rnotive' 
with  me,  for  not  hastily  assenting  to  a  Ijill.  of  the 
complexion  suggested  by  him  to  the  House  upon 
the  present  subject.' 

I  have  said  that  this  business  had  ijo  prece- 
dent' in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  do  not  attempt,  because 
they  dare  ilpt,  to  show  tjhat  this  High  Bailiff  is. 
-justified  by  any.  The  only  cases  they  venture 
to  touch  upon  are  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  West- 
rhinster ;  and  yet  thesetwo  cases  are'  fundament- 
ally and,  altogether  against  them.  .  Could  they 
cite  any  instances  more  apposite;  undoubtedly 
they  would  never  have  a:lluded-to  those,  which, 
under  a  hope  of  giving  some  color  to  the  matter 


in  question,  do  absolutely,  positively,  and  Sub- 
stantially make  against  them.  -  If  out  of  the 
mass  of  precedents  I  were  to  choose  one,  to 
prove,  the  grossness  of  this  proceeding,  I  think 
it  wouli  Ije  the  very  case  of  Oxfordshire.-  The 
candidates  who  at  that  election  were  lowest  on 
the  poll  demanded  a  scrutiny,  and  th'e'  sheriff 
granted  it.  Every  one  fenow^s  that  the  sheriff 
carriedhis  partialities  for  the  losing  candidates, 
who  demanded  the  scrutiny  tp  the .  greatest 
lengths ;  y?t,  partial  as  he  vyas,  and  although 
his  fri'ends'  were  diminishing  their  opponent's, 
Hiajority  daily  by  the  scrutiny,-  he  gave  them  no- 
tice that  his  duty  bound  him  to  stop  the  scruti- 
ny for  the  purpose  of  making  his  reiwn  on  the 
day  the  .writ  yias  Returnable.  He  aoeordingly 
,  stopped  it,  and,  ntade  his  return.  If  this  sheriff, 
interested'  as  he  was  for  those  ,who  were  gaining 
by  the.  scrutiny,  conceived  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  sanctioned  by  any  law  or  precedent  in  mak- 
ing a  special  returff,,  and  gding  on  with  the  soru'- 
tinyj  would  he  nqt  have  done  so  ?_  Undoubtedly 
he  1, would;  and  the  kind  of  return  he  nrnde 
proves  that  he  would,  if  he' thought  he,  might. 
Unwilling  that  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
should  sit  in  the  House,  lie  returns  all  the  four 
candidates;  and  this  he"  do^s  a?  the  lEiSt  anfl 
greatest  aot.ef  friendship  he  could  confer  on  his 
friends,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  his  author- 
ity, viz.,  the  return  of  the  writ.  .  I  do  not  say 
that  in  making  this  double  return  the  sheriff  did 
right.  But  right  or  wrong-,  it  proves  this,  that 
all  the  service  lie  could  render  his  friends  he 
did.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  two  candi- 
dates, thus  -aid4di  by  the  sherifi",  and  in  the  apt 
of  growing  daily  upon  their  adversaries  by  the 
scrutiny,  would  not  have  preferred  the  partial, 
the  kind,  and'favoring  tribun3,l  of  their  determ- 
ined friend  the  sheriff,  to  the  Souse  of  Commons, 
had  they  supposed  that  any  thing  could  justify 
him  in  continuing  the  scrutiny  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament'?  But  so  frightful  an  idea  was 
never  cherished ;  and  they  held  themselves  bound 
forever  in  gratitude  to  the  sheriff  for  having  in- 
cluded them  in  his  return.  An  honorable  gen- 
tleman,, whom  I  see  in  his  place,-  but  who  I  be- 
lieve neither,  sees  nqr  hears  me  at  this  moment,'^ 
knows- full  well  that  all  I  am  stating  relative  to 
the  Oxfordshire  election  is  strictly  true.  He  can 
not  easily  have  forgotten  the  part  he  took  in  that 
memorable  transaction.  He  engaged  eagerly  in 
the  contest,  and  embarked  in  that  interest  which 
I  should  dertainly  have  embraced  had  I  been  of 
ani-age  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  act.  upon  it. 
.  That  honorable  gentleman  can  attest  the  verac. 
ity  qf  this  recital;  but, it  were, vain  flattery,  I 
fear,  to  hope  that  he  will  rise  up  to-night,  and 
vindipate,  'by  his  Voice  and  his  vote,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  cause  he  then  supported,  and  which 
gained  his  friends  the  election. 

He  must  remember  that  a  long  discussion  took 
place  in  this  House,  touching  the  right  of  a  cer- 


"  Case  of  Fytche  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 


i«  Mr.  JeDk.inson,  wlpo  was  fast  asleep  upon  the 
treasury  bench,  and  whom  Mr.  Pitt  awoke 'wheu 
Mr.  J'ox  alluded'  to  him. 
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tftin  class  or  copyhold  tenants  who  voted  for  those 
■who  had  the  majority  upon  the  poll;  and  that 
the  disqiialification  of  this  description  of  voters 
seated  those  in  the  House  who  were  lowest  upon 
the  poll  and  the  scrutiny.  And  here  I  must  ob- 
serve, what  a  strong  and  unanswerable  confirm- 
ation of  the  point  l  am  endeavoring  to  establish 
springs  from  a  careful  review  of  the  Oxfordshire 
case.  The  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  calndidates 
was  pleaded  at  the  bar  by  one  0/  the  greatest 
characters  of  that  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  this;  I  mean  Lord.  Camden,  gwem 
gratia  honoris  nomino!"  A  question  Was  agita- , 
ted  to  ascertain  a  peculiar  ^qualifieatioh,  -wjiioh 
bore  the  inost  inauspicious,  and  as  it  afterward 
proved,  the  most  fatal  aspect  toward  His  oliehts.. 
If  any  objection  to  determine  the  point  upon  that 
ground  could-  possibly  be  supported,  does  any 
one  doubt  that  his  jngenuity  and  penetration 
would  not. have  discovered  it?  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  he  would  have  enforced  that  objec- 
tion with  all  that  perspicuity  and  fervor  of  elo- 
quence which  so  much  characterize  that  noble 
Lord  ?  But  the  idea  of  a  sheriif 's  vvithholding 
a  return  on  account,  of  a  scrutiny^  never  once 
occurred  to  him,  nor  to  those  who  managed  it 
within  the  bar  ;  nor  do  I  Relieve,  until  this  time 
(to  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  present 
moment),  did  it  ever  enter  into  the. head  of  any 
man  as  legal  or  practicable. 

So  much  for  the  Oxfordshire  case,  sphioh  I 
maintain  goes  with  us  in  all  its  points  and  prin- 
ciples. ' 

With  respect  to  tl;p  Westminster  case  in  1749. 
A  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Hajding],  who  has 
spoken  with,  much  liveliness,  but.,  without  one 
word  of  legal  argument,  tells  you  that  tlje.  Scru- 
tiny then  and  the  scrutiny  now  are  cases  exactly 
in  point  In  coptradiction  to  that,  I  affirm  that 
not  the  least  similitude  subsists  between  them. 
In  this  case  the  writ  is  returnable  upon  the  18th 
day  of  May ;  in  that  no  precise  time  is  mention- 
ed for  the  return ;  and  here  consists  the  whole 
difference.  Everyone  knows  that  the  election 
of  Trentham  and  Vandeput  was  upon  a  vacancy 
in  con.sequence  of  Lord  Trentham's  accepting  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  •  Upon  a  gener- 
al election  the  King  calls  a  Parliament  for  the 
dispatch  of  great  apd  urgent  affairs,  and  he  calls 
it  to  meet  upon  a  particular  day.  Now,  sir,  ob- 
serve, if  there  be  no  compulsion  upon  returning 
officers  to  make  their  returns  by  that  express 
time,  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  and  urgent 
affairs  for  the  dispatch  of  which  his  Majesty  calls 
a  Parliament  ?  , 

Can  you  i-eooncile,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
nation  should  be  bound  by  laws  and  burdened 
■with  taxes  to  whiqh  they  did  not  consent ;  that 
the  King  should  have  ho  Parlianlent,  and  the  peo- 
.ple  no  representatives  to  dispatch  the' -weighty  and 
urgent  affairs  they  are  called  to  consider  by  a  par- 
ticular day,  only  because  it  is  the  whim  or  fancy, 
or  wickedness  of  a  returning. officer,  at  his  leisure, 
to  keep  them  employed  in  the  long,  laborious  busi- 


"  ■Whom  I  name  only  to  praise. 


ness  of  a  scrutiny?  But  during  the  existence  of 
Parliament,  when  a  writ  issues  upon  a  vacancy, 
no  particular  day  is  named  for  its  return.  A  poll 
or  a  scrutiny  (which  means  only  the  continuation 
of  the  poll  in  another  form)  may  be  carried  on, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  -infringe  upon  the 
exigency  of  the  writ ;  because  no  particular  time 
is  mentioned  for  the  return  ;  and  because  his  Maj- 
esty does  not  call  upon  that  individual  rtpreseut- 
ative  to  come  upon  a  precise  day,  for  the  dispatch 
of  great  and  urgent  affairs  that  affect  his  people, 
as  upon  a  general  election.  This,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes the  distinction,  and  it  is  a  wide  and  i  ma- 
terial distinction.  The  grievance  from  the  ab- 
sence of  one  representative  is  slight,  and  the  law 
in  that  case  admits  a  scrutiny ;  but  in  the  other 
case,  to  withhold  the  return  beyond thetirae  ap 
pointed,  is  infringing  the  exigency,  and  violating 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  issued,  which  are,  that 
the  Parliament  must  meet  upon  that  express  day^ 
for  that  express  purpose. 

Why  there  should, be  this  distinction — why 
the  compulsion  of  a  return  by  a  specified  perifid 
should  not -exist  as  well  in  cases  of  vacancy  as  of 
general  election,  is  not  now  the  point  in  dispute. 
If  it  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  defect,  it  only  serves  to 
prove  that  in  the  best  works  of  human  wisdom 
there  are  flaws  and  imperfections.  ^  Our  afm  is 
to  find  out  what  is  the  law,  not  tohy  it  is  the  law ;' 
and,  from  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  overstepping  this  dis- 
tinction, and  granting  a  scrutiny  to  commence 
after  the'  day  of  the  general  return,  has;  broken 
every  statute  that  appears  upon  this  subject  in 
your  books,  and  gone  in  the  face  of  every  prece- 
dent-that  can  be  found  in  your  journals. 

(3.)  The,  third  ground  upon  -which  I  shsiU  ta^e 
up  this  subjecit  is  upoh  that  of  the  analogies  of 
law.  -Upon  tdis  I  shall  detain  the  House  only 
-with  a  few  words ;  not  only  because  my  igno- 
rance of  that  profession  disqualifies  me  from  treat- 
ing the  pflint  fully,  Ijut  because  all  that  can  be  said 
has  been  urged  with  the  greatest  force  and  effect 
possible  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared 
at  your  bar  in  my  behalf;  the  proof  of  which  is, 
that  not  a  position  they  have  advanced  upon  the 
legal  analqgies  has  been  controverted  by  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  pleaded  for  the  High 
Bailiff  without  the  bar,  or  those  venerable  judg- 
es and  crown  lawyers  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
fied him  within,  the  bar.  Little,  therefore,  re 
mains  forme  to  say.  But  little  as  I  affect  to  have 
of  information  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have 
enough  to  know  that  wherever  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  attempted  to  assifnilq.te  this 
case  with  legal  analogies,  they  have  completely 
and  ei^tirely  failed.  They  have  endeavored  to 
establish  that  an  officer  may  go  on  to  execute 
the  object  for  which  the  writ  was  issued  from 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  even  after  the 
day  .on  which  the  writ  is  returnable.  Yes,  sir, 
he  may  go  on ;  but  how  ?  Upon  the  authority 
of -the  expired  -yvrit  ?  No,  by  no  means !  He 
goes  on  by  a  new  power  given  him  by  .that  court 
whence  the  wi'it  originally  issues,  to  complete 
that  which  the  premature  ^expiration  of  his'  first 
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commission  prevented  his  accomplishing.  In  a 
word,  the  court  has  the  power  of  rendering .pffeot- 
ual  its  own  process,  and  therefore  grants  -a  writ 
of  venditioni  exponas,  where  the  sheriff  has  not 
beSn  able  to  sell  the  goods  levied  under  the  first 
writ,  and  grants  many  other  writs  of  different  ti- 
tles',' for  the  purpose  of  completing  that  process 
the  court  has  begui).  But  has  any.man  said,  that 
without  a  fresh  authority,  any  sheriff,  or  any  offi- 
cer of  any  court  of  law,  can  proceed  a  single  step 
under  the  old  writ,  one  single  hour  after  the  day 
named  for  its  return  ?  I  say,  no,  sir.  There  is  not 
one  man,  however  ignorant  in  other  things,  who 
does  not  know  that  all  the  authorities  of  all  writs 
are  defunct  and  extinct  on  the  day  named  for 
their  return.  It  is  admitted  that  the  court  can 
grant  a  new  power  to  complete  its  own  process. 
Now,  sir,  to  show  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  that  they  have  not  a  shred  of  analogy  io  sup- 
port them,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writ  under  which  the  High  Bailiff  carried  oh  this 
election  had  heen  issued  froin  this  court,  what 
writ,  or  what  l^gal  authority  can  you  give  him 
to  finish  that  which  he  says  is  still  depending  ? 
None,  I  say,  sir.  A  court  of  law  can  effectuate 
its  own^rooess  by  giving  its  officer  a  new  power 
on  the  demise  pf  the  old ;  but  did  you  ever  hear 
of  one  court  granting  an  authority  to  accomplish 
the, purpose  of  a.writ  issued  from  anbther  ?  Nev- 
er. Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  And  how 
stands  the  fact  here ;  that  the  Opurt  of  Chancery 
issues  the  writ,  and  the  House  of  Commons  (an- 
other court)  is  to  send  forth  a  fresh  writ  to  finish 
that  which  has  not  been  finished  under  the  King's 
writ  issuing  from  chancery,  the  duration  of  which 
ceased,  on  the  1 8th  of  May !  See  the  infinite  ab- 
surdity into  which  these  poor  attempts  to  make 
out  analogies  involve  the  supporters  of  the  High 
Bailiff.  Will  they  say,  thQug)i-  this  House  caii 
npt  issue  a  supplemejital  power,  the  usual  officeV 
for  making  out  parli^nientary  writs  can  ?  Try 
it,  sir,  and  you  will  puzzle  all  the  writ-fraraers 
belonging  ,to  the  House.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  all  the  skill  of  the  Ci:own.office,,and  all  the 
skill  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery'obmbined,  wijl  be 
at  a  loss  in  what  shape  dr-mode  to  frame  an  in- 
strument so  exotic  and  hideous.  I  will  not  push 
this  point  further,  satisfied  that  no  candid  man 
can  have  a  second  opinion  npon-the  subject ;  and 
shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  speech  .with  affirm- 
ing that  the  statutes,  the  precedents,  and  analo- 
gies of  law  assert  and  establish,  the  truth  of  my 
honorable  friend's  motion ;  and  that,  by  those 
three  tests,  I  am  clearly  entitled  to  the  judgment 
of  this  House  against  the  conduct  of  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster. 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  last  ground  otconsidcra-' 
tion  is  upon  that  of  expedienM/,  of  sound  sense, 
ajid  of  general  policy.  And  here  I  .shall  have  as 
little  trouble  as  upon  (hp  three  former  grounds, 
to  establish  every  position,  and,  to  show  the  Hou^e 
the  iniquity  of  this  proceeding.  The  conduct  of 
this  bailiff  not  only  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
every  law,  but  absolutely,  in  so  far,  subverts  the 
main  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  When 
the  King  calls  a  new  Parliament,  the  fair 'pre- 


sumption is,  that  the  "  great  and  urgent  affairs" 
for  which  he  call?  them  together  demand  their 
immediate  deliberation,  li  is  clear  that  our  an- 
cestors were'  extremely  cautious  that, nothing 
should  prevent  or  obstruct  their  ^meeting ;  and, 
lest  returning  jsfficers  should  be  instrumental  to 
this  obstruction,  all  the  statutes,  and  all  the  prec- 
edents that  bear  tipon  this  matter,  confltm  their 
jealousy,  and  prove  their  diligence  to  guard 
against  abuses.  The  'misconduct  of.  returning 
crfficers,  the  facility  of  evil,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  resulting  from  it,  were  the  evident 
and  avowed  cause  of  making  those  laws  which 
I  haVe  mentioned,  and  vvhich  were  avowedly  in- 
tended to  restrain  them.  Let  but  the  conduct  of 
the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  be  sanctified  this 
ni^ht  by  this  House,  and  I  challenge  the  ingenu- 
ity of  mankind  to  show  a  more  effectual  mode 
oKputting  the  iiation  into  the  hands  of  returning 


What  security  can  elny  man  have  that  a  Par- 
liament shall  meet  when  the  King  calls  it,  if  you 
establish  this  precedent  ?  An  honorably  friend  of 
mine  who  has  this  day  spoken  for  the  first  time  [Sir 
James  Erskine],  arid  who  has  exhibited  a  power 
of  fancy  and  force  of  argument  that  give  a  high 
promise  of  his  making  a  splendid  figure  in  this 
House,  has  said,  it  was  possiblethe  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England  might,  upon  the  assembling  of  a 
new  Parliament,  be  confined  to  the  members  from 
Scotland,  where  all  scrutinies  precede  elections, 
and' where  the  positiveness  of  the  law  precludes 
the  commission  of  t^ese  knaveries.  Now,  al- 
though the  brilliant  fancy  of  my  honorable  friend 
might,  perhaps,,  have  stretched  the  possibility  a 
little  too  far,  is  there  a  man  who  will  engage, 
that  'this  case  onCe  sanctified,  the  example  will 
not  be  followed  to  the  most  calamitous  excess  ? 
The  cjfaot  number  of  five,  hundred  and  thirteen 
English  members  might  not,  indeed,  be  absent 
upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament ;  but  will 
any  man  sAy  why'  twenty,  why  sixty,  why  one 
hundred,  nay,  why  two  hundred  might  not,  by  the 
ignorance,  by  the  caprice,  by  thS  folly,  by  the  stu- 
pidity, or  (what  is  more  analogous  to  the  case  in 
question)  by  tl{e  bsiseness  or  treaphery  of.a  re- 
turning officer,  remain  ■■  unreturned  ?  Here  I 
must  notice  the  low,  the  little,  the  miserable  al- 
lusions which  are  so  frequently  made  by  those 
Over  against  me,  to  the  place  that  did  me  the 
honor  of  sending  me  to  Parliament.^*  But  it  is 
a. poor  and  pitiful  kind  of  triumph;  Much  as 
they  may  affect  to  exult,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  their  disappointment  upon  the  occasion- 
and  the  petition  lately  presented  agaiijst  my  seat 
for  Kirkwall  proves  their  mortification  to  a  cer- 
tainty. And  indeed  it  appears,  from  the  conduct 
of  government,  that  Sco'tland  is  the  only  place  that 
could  return  me ;  as  the  same  .shameless  perse- 
cution would,  no  doubt,  haVe  fpllowed  me  in  any 
other  place  in  England.  ■  Fortunately,  there,  was 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  wheris  their  oppression 
'8  Mr.  Pitt,  as  already  gkted,  had  spoken'  of 
Mr.  Fox  as  an  "exile  di-Lveh  to  seek  refage  on 
the  stormy  and  desolate  shores  of  'the  Ultima 
Thule." 
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could  not  prosper,  and  from  which  their  violence 
and  injustice  could  not  exclude  me. 

Sir,  I  do  really  believe  that  the  supporters  of 
this  extraordinary  business  look  but  a  short  way, 
and  do  not  at  all  calculate  or  count  upon  its 
probable  effects.  If  there  had  not  been  an  to 
of  Parliament  expressly  to  regulate  scrutinies  in 
the  city  of  Londdn,  who  can  say  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, wlien'laws  are  to  ^la  raade^as  serious  and 
interesting  as  any  that  ever  passed  in  ttiis  coun- 
try— when  great  and  weighty  impositions  must 
be  laid  upon  the  subjepts^when  new  and  im- 
portant regulations  are  to  be  entered  upon  con- 
cerning the  commercej,  the  credit,  and  revenues 
of  the  nation — who  can  say  that  at  this  time  the 
oapital^of  the  country,  so  deeply  and  supremely 
interested  in  all  these  objects,  might  not  be  de- 
prived of  representation  as  well  as  the  eity  of 
Westrninster  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon.  I  am 
doing  injustice.  The  sheriffs  of  London  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  their  duty,-  and  too  zealous 
for  the  hojiorable  disoh'arge  of.it,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  so  gross'  an  ohtrage  upon  the  laws  of 
the  land,  or  lent  themselves  to.be  the  "vile  and 
sordid  instruments  of  so  ba^e  a  business. 

But  the  character  of  an  officer  is  a  weak  se- 
curity agaiiist  the  abuse  of  an  office.  Under 
nien  less  informed,  and  less,  tenacious  of  their  of- . 
ficial  reputation,  who  can  say  (if  an  eipress  act 
had  npt  r^dered- it  impossible)  that  the  patrons 
of  Sir  Cecil, Wray,  who  are  also  patrons  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,"  might  not  practice  the  same  strata- 
gem in  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  maneu- 
ver prevent  the  wishes  and  the'  sentiments  of^ 
the  capital  from  being  declar,ed  in  this  House, 
through  the  constitutional  organ  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ?  They,,  sir,  I  affirm,  are  weak  and 
foolish  men,  rash  and  giddy  politicians,  who,  by 
supporting  a  meEisure  of  this  kind,  become  par- 
ties in  a  precedent,  capable  of  producing  conse- 
quences which  strike  at  the  source  and  root  of 
all  legislation ;  for  it  is  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  our  Constitution,  that  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple by  their  representatives  is  essential  and  in- 
dispensable to  those  laws  that  are  to  govern 
them. 

Upon  this,  however,  a  curious  sort  .of  reason- 
ing is  adopted,  and  a  noble  Lord  [Lord  Mul- 
grave]  sees  no  evil  in  a  defect  of  representatives 
for  Westminster,  as  it  is  virtually  represented'  by 
those  who  sit  here  for  other  places.  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  member  is  bound  to  the  com- 
mon interest  ,of  all,  I  certainly  do  agree  ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  set  myself  wholly  against  the  gen- 
eral argument  of, virtual  representation.  We 
have  too  much  of  virtual,  and  too  little,  of  real 
representation'  in  this  House.  And  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  I  never  heard  that  the  most  determined 
enemy  to  a  parliamentary  reform  .ever  urged 
that  the'viirtual  representation  of  the' country 
was  so  complete  a  substitute  for  real  represent- 


ation as  to  deem  it  wise  and  salutary  upon  slight 
occasions,  or  upon  iiny  occasion,  to  lessen  that 
which  is  already  much  too  little.  The  wtiole  tide 
of  reasoning  has,  on  the  contrary,  run  in  the  otb- 
er  channel ;  and  the  great  argument  for  a  par- 
liamentary ireforra  has  been  fotinded  upon  this 
very  defect  of  real  representation,. which  the  no- 
ble Loird  over  against  me  is  so  zealotis  to  dimin- 
ish; As  the  honorable  gentleman  near  him, 
however  [^r.  Pitt],  is  the  professed  friend, of 
that  reform,  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  which  I  have  in  common  with 
him,  so  Idng  labored  in  vain  to  accomplish,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  him  stating  this  very  case  of 
Westminster,  to  induce  the'  House  to  Sjdopt  the 
motion  which  will  be  made  upon  that  subject  by 
my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Sawbridge]  in  a  few 
days.  ,  Of  the  prosperity  of  that  motibn  I  now 
entertain  real  conSdence.  Tbe  boasted,  power 
in  this  House  of  tie  right  honorable  gentleman 
insures  success  to  any  nieasiire  he  abets.  No 
question,  therefore,  can  be  entertained,  of  attain^ 
ing  it,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  is  serious  upon 
the  subject;  for  surely  the  people- of  England 
'  can  never  be  persuaded  that  the  majority,  which 
supported  the  myiister  in  vindicating  a  direct 
violation  of  the  lawof  the  land,  in  the  perspn  of 
Mr.  Corbett,  could  have  failed  him  in  .epde^ivor- 
ing  to  effect  an  object  so  long  looked  for,  so 
loudly  called  /c>r,  and  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  sCQurity  of, the  Constitution  and  the  good  of 
tlje  nation,  as'a  reform  in  the  palpably  defective 
representation  of  the  people  in  this  House. 

The  same  noble  Lord  attempts  to  strengthen 
his  cause  with  a  species  of  argument  still  more  - 
extraordinary,  if,  .possible,  thaa  the  farmer,  al- 
though of  nearly  the  same  nature.  He  tells  you, 
that  representing  Westminster  has  been  a  mere 
naval  honor ;  and  after  statuig.  the  choice  of 
Lord  Rodney  when  on  foreign  service,  leads  you 
to  this  inference,  that  the  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster are  wholly  unsolipitous  whether  tKey  a.re 
represented  'or  not.  Ttis  is  rating  the'  electors 
of  Westminster  a^  a  low  estimate  indeed  j  but  I, 
sir,  who  know  them  hetter.  than  the  noble  Lord, 
deny  that  tKey  are  so  insensible  to  the.  blessings 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  his  argument  pre- 
tends. The  electors  of  Westminster  have'res- 
oued  themselves  from  this  imputation.  Sir,  they 
are  seriously  anxious  to  be  represented',  and  they 
tell  you  so.  But  I  remember  when  absence  was 
deemed  a_  disqualification  for  naval  officers  upon 
a  Westminster  election.  I  remember  ■when  Lord 
Hood  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  persons 
now  in  my  eye  [looking  at  Lord  Mahon]  urged 
his  absence  to  the  electors  as  a  ground  of  rejec- 
tion ;  and  advised  them  to  prefer  Sir  Cecil  Wrayj 
who  was  present  and  able  to  represent  them,  to 
Lord  Hood,  ■who  was  absent  and  unable.^  This, 
though  not  my  argument  (whope  opinion  is  uni- 
fd'rmly  that  all  electors  of  all  places  should  elect 


13  This  woald  seem  to  be  Mr,  liichard  AtkinsoD, 
the  agent  of  Paul  B  enfield,  spoken  of  by  -Mr.  Burke 
in  his  speech  on  the  Wabob^  of  ^Aropt's  debts,  who 
had  just  been  defeated  in  London  at  the  ^general 
election. 


'"  This  .kind  of  honie  thrust,  by  referring  to  some 
past  incidenj:,  is  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities. So,' likewise,  is -the  turn  given  in  the 
neKt  sentence,  respecting  the  cgtditio'n  of  one  who 
so  hated  Coalitions. 
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the  men  of  their  choice),  was  the  exact  argu- 
ment of  the  present  supporters  .of  Lord  Hood  in 
favor  of  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  then  opposed 
him,  but  who  «OM;->-in  his  enmity  to  any  junc- 
tion after  past  opposition,  in  his  titter  abhorrence 
of  all  coalitions— 7is  linked  with  that  very  Lord 
Hood  ih  ties  of  friendship  and  good  faith,  which 
h(  certainly  never  will  violate. 

Efforts,  sir,  have  been  made  to  explain  the  act 
of  George  II.  to  the  exculpation  of  this  High 
Bailiff;  and  his  supporters  affect  to  justify  hipi 
upon  his  declared  difSciilty  in  making  up  his 
"conscience."  Why,  sir,  the  very  act  they  at- 
tempt to  shield  him  under  is  his  strongest  con- 
demnation. The  oath  imposed  in  that  act  only- 
binds  him  to  decide  to  "  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment" by  a  limited  tinie.  Lives  there  one  man 
who  shall  say,  "  this  man  would  have  incurred 
the  penartjes^^of  perjury  if  he  had  returned  the 
majority  upon  the  poll  ?"  Lives  there  one  man 
who  thinks  the  ijisquietude  of  his  conscience 
alone  prompted  him  to  make  the  return  he  has 
made,  when  they  must  see  a  thousand  instances 
every  day  of  decisions  of  conscience,  in  cases  a 
thot^sand  times  more  ambiguous  and  solemn  ? 
I  vrill  ask  the  House  whether  this  High  Bailiff 
has  appeared  to  them,  in  the  course  of  this  busi- 
ness, so  spotless,  so  immaculate,  so  consistent, 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  him  credit  for  a  deli- 
cacy of  nerve,  and  a  tenderness  of  scruple  be- 
yond any  other  man  living  ?  Every  person  in 
the  exercise  of  a.  judicial  function  stands  pre- 
cisely in  his  predicament.  What  would  become 
of  us  if  a  judge  were  forever  to  delay  justice, 
^until  he  could  make  up  his  conscience  to  the 
minutest  point  of  precise  accuracy  upon  every 
doubt  ?  There,  are  few  cases  upon  which  a 
man  can  not  form  some  opinion.  All  that  is  re- 
quired here  is  to  form  the  best  opinion  he  can ; 
and  if  seven  weeks  did  not  afford  the  High  Bail- 
iff time  enough  to  determine,  it  is  surely  hard 
with  those  who  are  obliged  to  decide  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  most  important  interests  of  hu- 
manity. My  honorable  friend  who  made  this 
motion,  with  tbat  weight  and  wisdoiri  that  ac- 
company all  his  observations,  h^is  adverted  to 
the  case  of  jurors.  Have  you,  then,,  patience  at 
this  man's  pretense  of  conscience,"  when  you  re- 
.flect  that  twelve  men  must  all  concur  before 
they  go  out  of  court,  in  a  judgment  whiph  per- 
haps consigns  a  fellow-creature  to  an  'ignomin- 
ious death  ?  The  case  may  be  doubtful  too,  and 
yet  they  must  all  concur  in  a  few  hours,  at  mq_st. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  push  this  point  farther.  I 
appeal  to  the  House.  There  are  feelings  which 
even  party  prejudices  can  not  dispossess  us  of. 
We  pwe  to  each  other  a  certq,ir^  candor ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  to  put 
this  matter  to  the  private  answer  of  any  man 
w'ho  hears  me ;  if  I  were  only  to  ask  dim,  upon 
•his .  honor  as  a  gentleman-,  whether  he  really 
believes  the  return  of  this.  High  Bailiff  is  an 
act  of  conscience?  And  whether  he  thinks,  if 
I  stood  in  Sir  Cecil  Wray'fe  place,  and  he  h£|,d, 
my,  majority,  we  should  ever  hav^  heard  of 
this  man's  difficulty "  in   giving  judgment ;   or 


ever  been  insulted  with  this  mockery  of  his 
scruples  ?'' 

To  show,  in  another  striking  point  of  view, 
that  this  scrutiny  is  against  the  iaw,  let  the 
House  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  its  utter  ineffi- 
caCy  to  enable  the  High  Bailiff  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, as  that  is  the  pretended  cause  6f  it.  What 
means  has  he  of  exploring,  those  things  which  he 
now  affects  to  entertain  doubts  upon?  He  can 
command  no  witness  j  he  can  compel  no  appear- 
ance. He  has  no  legal  authority  for  penetrating 
the  obscurity  of  any  fact  like  other  judges;  he 
can  administer  no  oath ;  he  can  impart  no  rem- 
edy to  the  party  aggrieved  by  so  tedious  and 
vexatious  a  process;  he  can. award  no  costs;  he 
can  try  no  offense  that  opoui^s  in  the  execution 
of  this  important  duty;  he  is  governed  by  no 
precedents;  he  is  bpund  byno  decisions  :  what 
he  affirms  to-day  he  may  deny  to-morrow ;  he 
has,  in  a  word,  all  the  meanp  of  doing  injustice, 
and  no  one  power  or  competent  faculty  to  do 
justice.  Yet  to  this  species  of  tribunal  is  this 
House  going-  (in  violation  of  law  and  practice) 
to  send,  me  and  my  cause,  on  purpose  to  evade 
one  which  is  full-,  adequate),  effective;  and  vigor- 
ous— I  mean,  a  committee  under  Grenville's  bill. 

A  noble  Lord  expresses  his  suspicions  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  praises  of  Grenville's  bill,  and 
says  he  imagines  there  is  "  a  snake  in  the  grass." 
It  is  most  true,  that  I  had  my  doubts  upon  the 
effects  of  that  bill,  ^hen  it  first  passed  into  a 
law.  But,  sir,  it  is  exerting  the  worst  tyranny 
upon  the  understanding  of  men,  if  they  are  to  be 
forever  condemned  for  having,  entertained  doUbts 
upon  a  subject  purely  theoretical.  Extinct  is 
every  idea  of  freedom,  and  lost  is  the  boasted 
liberty  of  debate,  and  the  spirit  of  free  thinking 
in  this  country,  if  men  are  to  be  debarred  from 
profiting  by  practice,  and  changing  opinion  upon 
the  conviction  of  experiment.,  All  I  can  say, 
sir,  is,  that  the  many  salutary  effects  of  that  bill 
have  long  since  completely  converted  me ;  and 
I  do  assure  you,  in  great  sincerity,  tjjat  no  man 
living  reveres  and  loves  At  more  than  I  do.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  its  superior  excel- 
lence, than  that  the  evasion  of  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  by  which  his  Majesty's  ministers 
could  perpetrate  this  gross  act  of  injustice.  The 
most  infallible  of  all  tests,  the  test  of  repeated 
practice,  eisserts  its  .virtues;  and  ray  Kttaohment 
to  i't  is>not  a  little  increased,  for  that  it  resem- 
bled that  inestimable  right-^one  of  .the  few,  that 
Englishmen  have  yet  to  boast— r,the  trial  by  jury. 
Oh  that  it  were  possible  to  mold  this  House  into 
the  size  and  character  of  a  jury ! — of -twelve  men 
acting  indeed  upon  conscience,  and  sworn  upon 
oath  to  give  a  true  verdict  according  t,o  evidence ! 


"  There  can  hardly  he, found  any  vrhere  a  pas- 
sage'which  is  a  more  complete,  "settler"  than  this 
paragraph  about  Mr.  Corbett's  conscience.  '  There 
is  a  sort  of  power  in  it  which  no  speaker  bat  De- 
mosthenes ever  so,  fally  possessed— strong  common 
sense,  brief  but  irresistible  reasoning,  keen  sar- 
casm, manly  appeal,  all  wrought  together  in  the 
tersest  langnage,  and  vivified  by'  the  wannest  pmo- 
tion. 
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How  easy  should  I  feel  concerning  the  issue  of 
this  discussion ! 

In  addition  to  all  these  arguments,  will  the 
House  reflect  that  this  scrutiny  is  not  final  in  de- 
ciding the  right  of  sitting  here?'*  Will  they  re- 
flect that,  after  all  the  waste  of  time,  after  all  the 
expense,  all  the  labor,  all  the  fatigue,  which  are 
indispensable  upon  it,  its  termination  (whenever 
it  tnay  happen),  is  but  the  commencement  of  an- 
other process  before  a  judicature,  capable  and 
competent  to  administer  justice,  with  a  new  se- 
ries of  expense,  and  labor,  and  f6.ti^ue?  Ahd 
who  can  tell  us  ^laen  this  sox'utin^  shair  con- 
clude ?  The  granting  it  is.  not  more  illegal  and 
oppressive  than  the  duration  is  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. Who  can  promise  when  such  a  con- 
science as  Cotbett's  will  be  quieted  ?  And  who 
will  venture  to  say  that,  after  one,  two,  three,  or 
ten  years'  investigation,  the  High  BailiS''s  con- 
science may  not  be  as  unsatisfied,  even  upon  ,the 
scrutiny,  as  it  appears  at  this  moment,  after  a 
seven  weeks'  poll  ? 

"  But,"  say  the  supporters  of  the  High  Bailiff", 
"  this  House  will  take  care  that  there  is  no  vex- 
atious delay  in  the  business,  and  will  from  time 
to  time  call  upon  him  for  a  return,  or  for  the 
cause  that  jQiay  prevent  his  makirig  one."  I  un- 
derstand that  argument  perfectly  well,  sir ;  and 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  grossness  of 
this  proceeding.  When  the  bailiff  will  be  called 
on  to  make  a  return^  and  xohen  he  will  obey  that 
cali,  can  be  v#ry  easily  o.bnceived,  indeed.  If  it 
were  possible  for  this  man,  in  the  course  of  this 
scrutiny,  to  strike  off  from  my  numbers  so  many 
as  would  place  Sir  Cecil  Wray  on  the  head  of 
the  poll,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  all 
delays,  subsequent  to  such  an  event,  woul^  ap- 
pear just  as  frivolous,  as  vexatious  .and  oppress- 
ive to  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  bench  [the 
Ministry],  and  to  the  High  Bailiff's  conscience,  as 
the  whole  proceeding  now  appears  .to  me,  and 
to  the  injured  electors  of  .Westminster.  Upon 
all  the  considerations,  therefore,  that  I  have  men- 
lioned-;-the  inordinate  expense ;  the  ineffioacy 
of  the  tribunal;  thle  obvious  necessity, of  after- 
ward resorting  to  a  more  adequate  and  compe- 
tent judicature ;  the  certainty  that  this  precedent 
will  be  the  source  of  future  oppressions;  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  it  to  other  returning  officers, 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  this  case,  can  give 
full  scope  to  their  partialities,  their  ca^riffes,  and 
corruptions ;  the  circumstance  of  depriving  so 
great  and  respectable  a  body  of  men  of  their 
representation  in  this  House;  the  recognizing 
that  dreadful  doctrine,  that,  a  King  maybe  with- 
out a  Parliament,  and  the  people  without  repi-e- 
sentation,  at  the  mere  will  and  bare  discretion 
of  any  low,  mean,  ignorant,  base,  and  wretched 
being,  who  may  happen  to  he  a  returning  officer 
-^from  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  hope  I  have  convinced  this 
House,  that  if  no  statute  could  be  found  upon 


"  The  question  conld  be  brought  up  again  after 
the  return  was  made,  and  tried  before  a  comtnittee 
of  the  House  under  Mr.  Grenville's  bill. 


the  subject;  that  if  the  common  law  we(re  silent, 
and  that  legal  analogies  gave  no  light  upon  the 
subject,'  even  upon  thei  grounds  of  common  sense 
and  expediency,  the  law  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
Put  when  all  these  concur  to  define  and  to  de- 
cide the  law ;  when  positive  statutes,  when  prac- 
tice and  precedents,  when  the  analogies  of  law, 
and  the  arguments  of  expediency,  founded  upon 
the  immutable  principles  of  wisdom,  reason,  and 
sound  policy,  ail  combine  and  unite  to  establish 
and  to  assert  it,  can  I  have  ,any  fear  to  say^  that 
this  motion  ought  to  paSs,  and  that  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  instead  of  being  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  this  scrutiny;  should  instant- 
ly mftke  a  return  of  members  for  Westminster? 
,  Some  gentlemen  have  ajrgued  that  this  motion 
(Joes  not  agree  with  the  prayer^  of  the  petition 
[previously  presented  by  Mr.  Fox].  Let  it  be 
reiyollected,  sir,  that  the  petition  was  presented 
by  me  ■w^ith  a  view  of  its  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee.''^ Really,  sir,  if  there  is  not  enough  of 
candor  to  admit  this  assertion  without  being  ex- 
plained, there  seems  but  little  chance  of  a  fair 
hearing,  or  of  a  fair  construction,  upon  points 
thuch  more  material.  I  again  declare  it  was 
presented  for  -the  purpose  I  have  described.  A 
mnjonty  of  this  House  decided  that  the  petition 
was  not  cognizable  by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill ;  and 
it  was  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  that  I  presented  it  the  same  day,  to 
save  tim6v.£ind  prayed  that  bounselmight  be  heard 
at  the  bar  in  favor  of  it.  The  sole  object  of  that 
petition  was,  that  this  House  might  order  such  a 
return  as  would  come  under  the  jtirisdiction  of  a 
conunittee  ;  the  motion  before  you  goes  precise- 
ly, to  the.  same  point,  and  to  no  other. 

To  that  argument,  if  it  deserves-  the  name  of 
argument,  that  we  are  inconsistent  in  desiring  the 
High  Bailiff  to  make  a  return,  when  we  contend 
that  all  his  authority  under  that  writ  is  complete- 
ly defunct,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  reply,  be- 
cause it  evidently  defeats  itself.  In  contending 
that  the  High  Bailiff  was  fimctus  officio'*  on  the 
18th  of  May,  we  are  fortified  by  law ;  and,  in  de- 
siring he  would  make  some  return,  we  are  justi- 
fied by  precedent. 

We  contend,  and  contend  with  truth,  that  the 
writ  under  which  the  High,Bailiffcarriedonthe 
election,  being  returnable  on  the  1 8fh  of  May,  on 
that  very  day  deprived  the  bailiff  of  all  judicial 
authority,  and  devested  him  of  all  legal  power 
under  that  writ.  To  proceed  with  a  scrutiny  is 
a  great  act  of  .authority ;  to  tell  us  who  have,  in 
his  opinion,  the  majority  of  legal  votes,  is  not. 
That  this  House  should  order  a  returning  ofiioer 
to  commence  a  scrutiny  several  days  after  the 
positive  day  on  which  his  writ  was  returnable, 
caniiot  be  paralleled  by  a  single  case  in  all  the 
history  of  Parliament.  That  it  should  order  a 
returning  officer,  who  tells  you  he  proceeded  to 
an  election,  carried  on  a  poll  for  a  sufficient  time, 
ahd  that  be  then  closed  that  poll  of  his  own  au- 


"  Here  the  minister  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  deny 
the  fact. 
'*  DiBcharped  from  further  duty.        * 
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thoilty,  to  make  a  return,  has  happened  again 
and  again.  We  do  not  desire  him  to  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  under  that  writ  now  ;  we  only 
desire  him  to  aotiuaint  us  with  the  fruits  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  he  has  exercised  under  it. 
I  have, done  so  and  So,  says  the  High  Bailiff. 
"  Tell  us  what  you  mean,"  is  all  we  say.  "  I 
have,  on  such  a  day,  proceeded  to  an  election," 
says  he;  "I  have  carried  on  a  poll  for  forty 
days;'  I  Have,  on  the  day  before  the  return  of 
the'  writ,  closed  that  poH,  of'  my  own  author, 
ity."  All  this  we  understand.  In  all  this  ypu 
did  your  duty.  Only  tell  us  who  are  the  candi- 
dates chosen  upoii  this  long  poll  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  yoli  have  at  present  any  authority 
to  do  any  thmg  under  that'  writ ;  all  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  you  did  when,  you  Afi(i  kuthority 
under  it?  Let  the  House  reflect  upbn  this  fair 
audi  reasonable  distinction,  and  they  will  see  the 
paltriness  oftboSe  quibbles,  the  nifsery  Of  those 
low  subterfuges,  which  imply  that  we  would 
bring  "a  dead  man-tO  life;",  and  which' ilnply 
an  inconsistency  between  the  motion  arid  the  ar- 
guments advanced  in  support'  of  it. 

What,  I  beg;  leave  to  ask,  has  appeared  to  the 
House  extraordinary  or  uncommon  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Westminster,  that  justifies  this  matchless 
violence  ?  In  all  the  variety  of  evidence  they 
have  heard  at  the  bar,  has  there  been  a  proof  of 
one  single  bad  viJte  of  my  side  ?  Not  one.  But 
there  was.  much'  hearsay  that  I  h3.d  bad  votes. 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  his  agents  told  the  High 
Bailiff  they  kedrd  I  had.  Good  God,  sir,  am  I 
addressing  men  of  common  sense  7  Did  any  of 
you  ever  yet  hear  of  an  election  wherein  the  losing 
candidate  did  not  charge  bad  votes  and  bad  prac- 
tices. Upon  the  fortunate  candidate?  Peevish- 
ness upon  miscahiage  is  perhaps  an  error,  but  it 
is  the  habit  ofhuman  nature ;  and  was  the  Hi"h 
Bailiff  of  Westminster  so  unhackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,  as  to  he  unapprlzed  of  this  frailty ; 
or  are  the  discpntents  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the 
loose  accusations  of  his  agents,  tlie  extraordinary 
things  which  the  House  sees  ip  the  Westminster 
election,  to  justify  this  proceeding  ?  Is  the  length 
of  the  election  o;ie  of  these  uncommon  incidents  ? 
By  no  means.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Bris- 
tol, where,  without  doubt,  a  schitiny  would  have 
been'granted,  if  the  returning  ofBoer  had  thought 
the  law  would  bear  him  out  in  it.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  Lancaster,  where  a  scriitiny 
was  demanded  and  refuse  J,  and  vf  here,  when  the 
connections  of  one  of  the  candidates''  are  consid- 
ered, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  every  strat- 
agem to  procrastinate,  every  scheme  to  perplex, 
every, expedient  to  harass,  all  that  a  disposition 
not  the  mildest  when  victorious,  nor  the-most  pa- 
tient when  vanquished,  all  that  wealth,' all  that- 
the  w&ntonness  of  wealth  could  d'o,  would  have 
been  exerted ;  and  where  a  plan,  so  admirably 
calculated  for  litigation,  for  vexation,  for  expense, 
for  oppression,  as  a  scrutiny,  would  not  have  been 
admitted,  were  it  found  legal  or  practicable. 
Let  the  House  reflect  for  a  momenT  upon  the 


"  Mr.Lowihefjthe  nephew  ofSirJames  IJbwther. 
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facility  of  a  collusion  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  keep 
a  candidate  from  his  seat,  whose  right  to  it  is 
clear,  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable.  Sup- 
pose that  not  one  single  ^ad  vote  b&d  been  giv- 
en for  Lord  Hood  in  the  late  election,  and  that^ 
the  noble  Lord  were  not  (he  best  knows  why) 
resigned  and  easy  under  this  ■prpoeeding,  what 
could  be  more  hard  and  cruel  than  his  situation  ? 
I^oes  not  the  House  see  that  ministers  will  be  en- 
abled hy  this  precedent  to  excluile  an  obnoxious 
candidate  ibr  an  indefinite  space  c^  time,', even 
though  his  majority  .be  the'  most  undoubted  pos- 
sible, and  his  election  the  fairest  in  the  world? 
It  is  only  for  the  losing  candidate  to  demand,  and 
Ifor  the  returning  officer  to  grant,  a'scrutinyi 
These,  are  some  of  the  evils  that  present  them- 
selves, upon  the  recognition  of  this  practice  as 
right  and  legal.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  late  election  for  Westminster  peculiar  and 
distinct'  from  miny  other  elections,  but  this  sin- 
gly,  that  I  was  One  of  the  candidates.  In"  that 
light  it  is  already  seen  by  every  cool,  dispassion- 
ate, and  sensible  man ;  and  that  the  whole  nation 
will  contemplate  and  construe  the  business  of',this 
night  as  an  act  of  personal  Oppression,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  ;  nor  can  they  think  otherwise, 
when  they  learn  that  in  all  the  law  hook^-^of  this 
country,  in  all  your  journals;  in  all  the  histories 
of  Parliament,  in  all  the  annals'' of  elections,  in 
this  great  land  of  elections,  where,  from  tiine  to 
tinie,  all  that  power,  all  that  ingenuity,  all  that 
opulence  could  devise  or  execute,' has  been  tried 
in  elections — where,  in  the  vast  mass  of  cases 
that  have  happened,  in  all  the  multiplipd  variety 
of  singular  and  curious  contests  we  read  and  hear 
of,  nothing  is  fowndf  that  assimilates  with,  or  au- 
thorizes this  scrutiny,  under  these  circwmstam,ces — 
not  eVen  by  the  worst  of  men,  in  the  worst  of 
times.  -V  '' 

III,  (1.)  ^  will  acquit  the  honorable  gentle- 
man  over  Sgainst  rae  [Mr.  Pittl  of  be-  „  '  „  , 
mg.  the  author,  ox  being  a  voluntary  more  general 
instrument  in  this  vile  affaiV  and  in  """"■ 
that  concession,  sir,  I  do  not  give  him  much.  It 
is  but  crediting  him  for  a  little  common  sense, 
indeed, '\yhen  I  snpjiose  that,  from  a  regard  to 
that  government  Of  which  he  is  the  nominal'lead- 
er,  from  a  rBga.rd  to  his  own  character  with  the 
World  at  this  time,  and  his  imputation  with  pos- 
terity, he  acts  his  part  in  this  business  not  with- 
out concern.  That  he  may  be  accusable  of  too 
servile  a  compliance  is  probable  enpugh;  but  of 
a  free  agency  in  it  I  believe  he  is  guiltless.  Not 
to  him,  sir,  but  to  its  true  cailse,  do  I  attribute 
this  shameful  attackT^tp  that  black,  that  obsti-: 
nate,  that  stupid  spirit  whichj-  by  some  strange 
infatuation,  pervades,  and  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
cils of  this  country  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  unfortunate  and  calamitous  reign — to  that 
weak,  that  fatal,  that  damnable  system,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  disgraces  and  all  our 
miseries — to  those  secret  advisers,  who  hate  with 
rancor  and  revenge  with  cruelty— to  jthose  "ma- 
lignant men,  wliOse  character  if  ii  to  harass  the 
objpct  of  their  enmity  with  a  relentless  and  ihsa- 
tia'ta  spirit  of  revenge ;  to  those,  sir,  and  not  to 
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the  honorable  gentleman,  do  I  impute  this  unex- 
ampled persecution."^ 

(2.)  Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  real  au- 
thors of  this  meeisure,  there  remains  anofliejr  con- 
sideration with  which^I  am  desirous  .to  impress 
the  House.,  It  is  a  consideration,  however, 
which  -in  policy  I  ought  to  conceal,  because  it 
wilLbe  an  additional  incitement  to  my  enemies 
to  proceed  in  thpir  careeriwith  vigor ;  but  it  will 
nevertheless  show  the  extreme  oppression  and 
glaring  impolicy  of  this  soriitiny — I  ^ean  the 
consideration  of  expense,      .  ,, 

I  have  had  a  variety  of  cEbl«nlations  made  iipon 
the  subject  pf  this  scrutiny,  and  the  lowest  of  all. 
the  estimates  is 6618,0M.  ^This,  sir;. isa serious 
and  an  alarming  consideration)  But  I  knaw  it 
may  be  said  (and  with  a  pitiful  triuniph  it  peri 
haps  will  be  saidj^that  this  is  no  injury  to  me,  in- 
asmuch as  /  shall  bear,. but  a  small  portion  of  the 
burden ;  but  this,  sir,  to  me,  is  the  bitterest  of  all 
reflections  !■  - 

Affluence  is,  on  many  adcounts,  an  'enyial3le 
state ;  bat  if  ever  my  mind  languished  far  and 
sought  that  situation,  it  is  upon  this  pccasion ;  it 
is  to  find  that,  when' I  can  beariiut  a  small  part 
of  this  enormous  load  of, wanton  expenditure,  the 
misfortune  of  my  being  obnoxious  to  bad  men  in 
nigh  authority  should  extend  beyond  myself;,  it 
is  vvheu  I  find. that  those  friends  whom  r^espect 
for  their  generosity,  whom  I  value  for  their  vir-, 
tues,  whom,  I  love  "for  their  attachment  to  me,, 
and  those  spirited,  constituents  tp  whom  I  am 
bound  by  every  tie  of  obligation,  by  every  feeling 
of  gratitude,  shduld,  besides  the  great  and  import- 
ant injury  they  receive  in  having  no  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  Xegislature  of  this  country, 
be  forced  into  a  wicked  wast?  of  idle  and  fruit- 
less costs,  only  because  they  are  too  kind,  too  par- 
tial tome.  This,  sir,  is  their  erime ;  and'for  their 
adherence  to  their  political  priucijiles,  and  their 
personal  predilection  for  me,  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished with  these  complicited  hardships.     , 

These,  sir,  are^sad  and  severe  reflections;,  and 
although  I  am  conyinopd  they  will  infuse  fresh 
courage  into  my  enjemies,  and  animate  them  the 
niore  tP  carry  every  enmjty  to  the  most  vexatious 
and  vindictive  extremity,-slill  it  shows  the  wick' 
edness  of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  fatality  of  its  ef- 
fects as  an  example  for  future  ministers.. 

(3.)  Little  remains  for  me  now  to  say  upon 
this  subject;  and  I, am  sure  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  more  upon  the  House  than  is  barely  nec- 
essary. I  can  not,  however,  omit  to  make  an  pb-, 
servation  upon  an  argunfent  of  two  learnedj 
gentlemeo/l -whp  concluded  twp  very  singular 
speeches  with  this'  very  singular,  ppsltipn,  th^ 
the  Hpuse  had  only,  to  <^oose  bfetween  issuing 
a  new  Writ  er  ordering  the;  scrcitiny ;  that  In 

"  This  refers  to  that  systeiki  of  secret,  influence 
with  the. King,  supposed  to'^have  commenced,  with 
Lord  Bate,  which  was  so  much'coiliplained  of  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign.  Here  Mr.  Fox  .alludes  par- 
tioalarly  to  L6rd  Templefs  commanications  with  the.' 
King,  respecting  the  East  India  Bill,  and  the  events 
dependent  thereon.  -     . 

"'  The  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Hardin^e. 


its  lenity  it  might  adopt  the  latter  method,  but 
that  their  opinion^  was  for  issuing  a  new  writ. 
Now,  sir,  if  I,  who  think  the  old  writ  totally  an- 
nihilated— wjio  think  that  its^ powers  and  author- 
ities have  been  completely  extinct  since  the  18thi 
pf  May^ — had  delivered  such  an  opinion,  there 
would.have  been  nothing  in  it  inconsistent.    And 
I  shdiild  certainly  be  for  issuing  a  new  writ  in 
preference  to  a  scrutiny,  if  the  la.w,  the  reason 
of  the-^thing,  and  the  practice  of  Parliament,  did 
not. convince  me  that  the  Hig'h 'Bailiff;  having  fin.' 
ished  the  election  on  the  17th,  rnigl^t  make  a  re- 
turn as  of  that  day.     But. for  the  learned  gentle-- 
men  who  contet)d  that  the  old  writ  is  still  in  full 
vigpr  aiid  force  ;  who  think  that  the  High  Bailiff 
"hps  acted  ccnstitutionally  and  legally,  and  that  a 
scrutiny  may  go  on  aftpr  the  return  of  the  writ — 
for  those -gentlemen  to  assert  that  the  issuing  a 
npw  ene  would  ~be  the  fitter  measure,  is  indeed 
extraordinary.     But,  sir, ,  against  that  position, 
that  the  House  might  order  the  scrutiny. to  pre- 
ceed,  as  a  measure  pf  lenity,  t  beg  leave  directly 
to  oppose  myself !    I  beg  leave  tp  deprecate  such 
lenity,  such  pp()ressiv,e;  such  cruel  lenity! 

To  issue  a  new  writ  isa  severe  injustice,  and 
a  great  hardship ;  but  if  I  am  forcedto  the  altern- 
ative, if  I  am  .driven  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
betvvpen  two  evils,  I  do  implore  the  House  rather 
to  issue  a  new  writ  than  tp  order,  this  scrutiny. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  half  (so  injurious,  Jialf  so 
burdenseme,  half  sp  vexatious  to  me  and  to  my, 
friends,  as.  this  scrutiny;  and  it  is  evidently,  inef- 
fectual, as  it  can  not  be  suppbsed  that  I  should, 
finally  Submit  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from 
which  I  have  so  little  justice  fo  expect.  There 
is  iiPt^ing,  I  assure  the  Hpuse,  to  which  I  should 
not  rather  resort  than  tp  the  conscience  of' Mr. 
Thomas.  Cerbett ;  upon  whom  I  do  hot  expect 
th^t  the  translation,  of  the  scene  from  Cbvent ' 
Garden  to  St-  Ann's,  pr.prpceeding  upon  a  scru- 
tiny instead  of  a  pbll,  will,  operate  such  oonver-, 
sipns  as  to  giVe  me  any  hope,  of  his  displaying 
any  other  charactef,  or  appearing  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  I  have  seen  him  upon 
many  occasions  in  his  official  capacity.  There- 
fore, sir,  if  it  be  only  the  alternative,  I  beg  that 
the  issuing  a' new  writ  may  be  the  alternative 
you,  will  adopt.  In  that  case,  I  assure  the  hon- 
prable  gentleman[Mr.  Pitt]  that  I  shall  iranledi- 
ately  apply  to  hirai  for  prje  pf  the  Chiltern  Hund- 
reds te  vacate  my  seat  for  Kirkwall,  and  instant- 
ly throw  riiyself,  as  niy  only  chance  for  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  this  Houfe,  uppn  the  good  opinion 
of  the  electors  of  West'mihster^^who,  in  a  season 
of  frenzy  and  geneVat  delusion ;  who,  when  arti- 
fice, fallacy,  and  imposture  prevailed  but  too  suc- 
cessfully in  other  parts  of  the.coUntry,  discovered 
a  sagacity,  a  firmness,  and  a;  steadiness  superior 
to  the  effects  of  a' Vulgar  and  silly  clamor;  and 
who,  upon  the  ve^y  spot,  the  very  scene  of  action, 
manifested  that  they  understood  and  despised,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  fraud,' and  falsehood  which  gulled 
and  diipe'd  their  fellovv-snbj.6cts  in  other  places. 
In  Jhe  event  of  a  new  election,  .1  do  anticipate 
future  triumphs  more  brilliant,  more  splendid,  if 
possible,  than  those,  I  had  lately,  the  honor  of^ 
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joying.  Little  fear  do  I  feel  of  success  with  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  wl^o  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
abandon  me  until  I  desert  those  principles  which 
first  recommended  rae  to  their  favor ! ' 

(4.)  A  person  of  great  janlc  in  this  House  [Mr. 
Pitt]  has  thrown  out  a  hint  or  threat,  I  know 
not  which  to  call  it,  in  a  former  debate,  "tha,!  I 
should  not  again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of 
Westraiaster."  Good  GodJ  sir !  did  any  man 
ever  hear  such  -aggravating,  such  insulting  in- 
sinuations? /disturb  the  peace  of  Westminster! 
Is  that  honorable  gentleman  not  contented  with- 
breaking  every  law,  with  violating  every  stat- 
ute, with  overturning  every  analogy  and  every 
precedent,  to  accomplish  this  business ;  but  must 
h^  at  the  very  moment  he  thus  )nSikesa  deep 
breach  in  the  Englisk  Constitution,  complete  the 
catalogue  of  injury,  by  adding  pertness  and  per- 
sonal contumely  to  every  species  of  rash  and  iii- 
considerate  violenq? !  I',  I  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  city,  who  have  three  times  had  the  honor  of 
representing  it  in  this  House!  I,  who, was  fa- 
vored with  the  free  suffrages  of  its  electoi^s,,long, 
long  before  any  of  those  who  lately  ojiposed  me 
were  ever  talked  of,  ever  thought  of  for  such  a 
distincjion  !  Every  man  qualified  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament has  a  right  to  offer  himself  wherever  he 
thinks  proper;  and  it  is  indeeent,  daring,  ahd 
audacious  in  any  man,  to  insiniiate  that  he  oaght 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  plaee.  I  thereT 
fore  hope,  sir,  that  a.  language  so  peculiarly  false 
and  unbecoming  toward  me,  and  so  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  meet  with  the  disapprobation  it  de- 
serves in  this  House,  as  it  certainly  will  be  re- 
ceived with  merited  odium  and  execration  out 
of  this  House.       '  , 

Upon  the  generous  protection  of  the  electors 
of  this'city  I  shall  certainjiy  throw  myself,  in  case 
of  a  new  writ  ^  and,  in  doing  so,  sir,  well  I  am 
aware  what  a  series  of  various  difficulties  1  have 
to  encounter.  Expenses  at  elections,  in  despite 
of  every  effort  to  reduce  them,  still  continue 
most  exorbitant ;  and  bovf  ill  matched  in  funds 
and  certain  inexhaustible  resources  I  stand  with 
ray  opponents,  is  indeed  very  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain. But,  sycyit  is  not  in  the  article  ,of  ex- 
penses that  I  should  most  dread  the  operation  of 
that  power  that  sustains  my  adversaries-^that 
power  which  discovers  itself  in  characters  that 
can  not  be  mistalken,  through  every  part  of  this 
transaction.  I  must  be  blind  not  to  see  th.at  the 
hand  of  government  appears  throughout  this 
matter.  When  I  consider  the.  extreme  eare  era- 
i^loyed  in  preparing  it  for  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  in  this  House  in  consequence 
of  it.^-when  I  consider  the  evident  determination 
not  to  let  it  rest  herci — wjien  I  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  anxiety  of  particular  per- 
sons in  this  House  to  shelter  and  to  sanctify  this 
High  Bailiff-^when  I  consider  the  situation  of 
ttose  who  take  the  lead,  and  are  most  active  in 
his  vindication — when  I  consider  the  indifference 
of  jny  adversaries  to  the  expenses  which  result 
from  this  scrutiny,  bilt  which  expenses  must  be 
a  severe  stroke  upon  the  spirit  and  independence 


of  those  by  whom  I  am  supported — when  I  con- 
sider that  all  that  artifice  could  dictate  and  pow. 
er  could  execute  ^have  been  exerted  upon  this 
occasion,  I  can  have  no  doabt  that  the  hand  of  a 
revengeful  government  pervades^lt  *11.  The  op-' 
position  of  such  a  government  upon  an  election 
is  a  discouraging  circumstance ;  and  the  likeli- 
hood of-jenewing  again  thosfe  events  which  I 
have  witnessed,  within  the  last  two  months,- is 
indeed  a  fortriidable  and  terrific  prospect. 

When  I  look  back,  sir,  tb  all  the  shameful  and 
shocking  scenes  of  the  Westminster  election — 
when  I  consider  that  my  enemies  practiced  all 
that  was  possible,  of  itijustice,  indecency,  and 
irreverence  in  their  efforts'to  overwhelm  me — 
when  I  consider  the  gross, Hhe  frontless  prosti- 
tution of  names  too  sacred  to  be  mentioned**-^ 
when  I. consider  that  all  the  influence  of  all  the 
various  branches  of  government  was  employed 
against  me,  in  contempt  of  propriety  and  defi- 
ance of  law-^when  I  consider  that  a  body  of 
men  was  brought,  in  the  appearance  of  consta- 
bles, to  the  place  of. election,  under  the  command 
of  a  magistrate,  and  against  the  express  opinion 
of  all  the  other  magistrates  of  Westminster — 
that  these  constables  broke  that  peSce  they  were 
bound  to  preserve,  and  created  a  riot  which 
"proved  fatal  to  one  of,  their  ownibody-^when  I 
consider  that  this  Wa^  made  the  pretense  of  a 
wanjon,  andindecent,  and  unconstitutional  intro- 
duction of  the  military,  in  violation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  our  ancestors  to  keep  sacred  the 
freedom  cif  election — when  I  coiisider  that  the 
lives  of  innocent  men  were  deemed  light  and 
trivial  impediments  to.  the  gratification  of  that 
implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  which  appears 
through  the  wholeiof  this  business' — ^when  I  con- 
sider that  several  men  of  the  lower  order  of  life, 
whoseonly  crime  was  appearing  in  my  interest, 
were  confined  for  many  weeks  in  a  prison,  and 
obliged  to  stand ,  trial,'^'  and  that  others,  of  the 
higher  rank,  ingenious  and  amiable  men,  valua- 
ble foi:  their  qualities,. respectable  for  their  char- 
acters, disjinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  eyery 
way  meriting  the  esteem  of  mankind,  were  also 
attacked  without  the  show  of?  a  pretense,  and 
pbliged  to  undergo  the  ceremoiiy  of  a  public  ae- 
/^quittal  from  the  fcul  crime  of  murder — when  I 
consider  that  palpably  perjury,  and  subornation 
of  perjury  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  san- 
guinary obj,ect  of  this  base  conspiracy ^when  1 

consider ,  that  the  malignity  of  my  enemies  has 
stopped  at 'nothing,  however  gross  and  wicked,  to 
ruin  me  and  all  that  appeared  in  my  interest^ — 
when  I  consider  "all  this;  sir,  I  can  not,  indeed,  but 
look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
ne.w  election.  ' 

I  am  not,  it  is  well  known,  sir,  of  a  melan- 
choly complexion,  or  of  a  desponding  turn  of 


'^  Reference  is  here  made  to.  the  nse  of  the  King's 
name  by  Lord  Temple  and  others,  to  defeat  Mr. 
S'ox.  ■  ■  ' 

»»  They  were  acquitted  on  thattria}. ,  Mr.  O'Bry- 
en,  vrho  is  next  re/erred  to,  was  indicted  for  murder, 
but  no  evidence  .whatever  was,  produced  against 
him,  and  he  was  of  course  discharged. 
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mind  j  yet  the  id^a  of  again  combating  this  host 
of  oppressions  might,  vin  other  situations,  deter 
me  from  the  risfe.  But  I  o:we  too  much  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  ever  to  abandon  ^hem 
from  any  dread  of  any  consequences  -^  and  I-  do 
assure  you  that  I  should  conceive  a  new  writ, 
with  iShe  hazard  of  all  these  hardships,  as  a  great 
indulgence  and  favor,  compared  to  that  mockery, 
that  insult  upon  judicature,  ^  scrutiny  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Corbett.  " 

Sir,  I  have  nothing. more  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject- Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to'  me  that  I 
have  delivered  my-opinicns.at  full  upon  a  point 
so  important  to  that  great  and  respectable  body 
of  men,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted ;  and  I 
sincerely  thank  the  House  for  the  honor  .of  their 
patience  and  attention  through  so  long  a  speech. 

•To  the  honorable  gentlemlan  pVier  against  me 
[Mr.  Pitt]  I  will  beg  leave  to  offer  a  little  advicei. 
If  he  condemns  this  measure,  let  him  not  stoop 
to  be  the  instrument  of  its  suobess.  Let  him 
well  weigh  the  consequences,  of  what  ho  is  about, 
and  look  to  the  future  effect  of  it  upon  the  nation 
at  large.  Let  him  take  care,  that  when  they 
see  all  the  powers  of  his  administration  employed 
to  overwhelm  an  individual,  men's  eyes  may  not 
open  sooner  than  they  would  if  he  'conducted 
himself  within  some  bounds  of  decent  discretion, 
^nd  not  thus  openly  violate  the  sacred  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  A  moderate  use  of  his  pow- 
er might  the  longer  keep  people  from  reflecting 
upon  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  he  ac^ 
quired  it.  But  if  the  honorable  gentleman  neg- 
lects his  duty,  I  shall  not  forget  mine.  Though 
he  may  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  situation  to 
harass  and  persecute,  he~shajl  find  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  unbecoming  submissions.  There  is  a 
prif^ciph  of  resistance  in  mankiTidwhich  vMl  not 
brook  such  injuries  j  imd  Osgood  cause  and.  a  good 
heart  vrill  amimate  men  to  strifggk  in  proportion 
to  the  size  fif  their  wrongs,  and  the  grossness  of 
their  oppressors.-  If  the  House  rejects  this  mo- 
tion, and  establishes  the  fatal  precedent  which 
follows  that  rejection,  I  confess  I  ^hall  begin  to 


think  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  «uch  a 
House  of  Commons.  But  let  the  question  term- 
inate as  it  may,  I  feel  myself  bound  tp  maintain 
an  unbroken  spirit  through  such  complicated  dif- 
ficulties. And  I  httve  this  reflection ,  to  solace 
me,  that  this  unexampled  iifjnstice  could  never 
have  succeeded  but  by  the  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  exertions  of  a  government,  which, 
rather  than  not  wound  the  object  of  their  enmi- 
ty, scrupled  not  to  break. down  all  the  barriers 
of  law ;  to  jrun  counter  to  the  kno-*n  ciistora  of 
our  ancestors ;  to  Violate  all  that  we  have  of 
practice  and  precedent  upon  this  subject;  and 
to  strike  a  deep  blow  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
English  Constitution,  without  any  other  induce- 
ment, or  temptation,  or  neces^ty,  except  thejna- 
ligijant  wish  of  gratifying  an  inordinate  and  im- 
placable spirit  of  resentment. 


These  eloquent  reasonings,  and  the  significant 
appeal  at  the  close,  were  lost  upon  Mr.iIJitt. 
He  had  taken  his  ground,  and  Mr.  Ellis'  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majdritybf  117.-  Still  the 
mind  of  the  country  wate  '^ect^d  precisely  as 
Mr.  Fox  declared  it  yould  "be.  The  scrutiny 
was  more  and  more  regardei  as  dishonorably 
and/unjuk;  especially  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  Months,  Mr.  Pox  was  found  to  have  lost 
only  eigAtem  votes,  as  compared  with  his  antag. 
onist.  '  All  this  time  had  been  spent  upon  two 
out  of  seven  parishes,  and  how  long  the  investi- 
gation might  be  dontinued  no  one  could  predict. 
On  Feb.  9th,  1785,  another  motion  was  made 
for  an  immediate  return.  This  was  rejected  by 
a  greatly  diminished  majority.  The  motion  was 
renewed  at  the  close  of  the  same  month,  when 
the  majority  against  it  was  reduced  to  nine.  On 
the 'third  of  March,  1785,  it  was  made  again, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  how  endeavored  to  stave  it  off  by 
moving  an  adjournment ;-  but  perfectly  as  he  was 
master  of  hi?  majority  on  every  other  subject, 
they  deserted  him  here.  Bis  motion  was  neg- 
atived bya  vote  of  162  to  124.  The  original 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  next  day  the  High 
Bailiff  made  a  return  of  Mr.  Foxr^ 


SPEECH 

•of  MR.  FOX  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMAMENT,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  1, 

1792.   ■ ■ 

IBTTRODUbTION. 
This  was  the  most  galling  attack  ever  ^ade  by  Mr.  Fox  on  his  great  antagonist.'  The  ciipnnsstance*  , 
of  the  case  were, these.    Turkey  having  commenced  war  against  Russia  in  1788,  Joseph,  Emperor  8f 
Austria,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  kassians,  aqd  attacked  the  Turks.    At  the  end  of  two  years,  how- 
ever, Joseph  died,  and  his  successor,  Leopold,  being  unwilling  to  continue  the  contest,  resolved  on  peace. 
He  therefore  called  iu  the  -mediation  of  England  tad  Prussia  atithe  Congress  of  Reicbenbach  ;  and  the 
three  allied  powers  demanded  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  unite  in  making  peace  on  the  principle  of 
the  stai-us  quo,  that  is,  of  giving  rip  all  the  conquests  she  had  gained  during  the  war.    To  .this  Gatharibe 
strongly  objected,  and  urged  the  formation:  of  a^ew  Christian  kingdqm.ont  of  the  Tarkish  provinces 
of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  AVallaohia,  over  which  her  grandson  Constantine  was  expected  td^fij. 
ruler.    This  the  allied  powers  refused,  on  i^he  gioand  of  its  giving  too  greafa  preponderance  to  Rus^W 
and  J:he  Empress,  being  unable  to  resist  so  strong  an  alliance,  consented  finally,  to  relinqoish  all  her  w*- 
quests,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  (pronounced  Otchukoff),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnie- 
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per,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  desert  tract  of  country  dependent  thereon,  which  was  valuable  only  as  a 
fiecority  for  her  former  conquests.  England  and  Prussia,  however,  insisted  on  her  restoring  Oczakow, 
to  which  they,  attached  nndae  ifnportance  aa  the  supposed  key  of  Constantinoplej  distant  about  one  hund- 
red and  "ninety  ihiles.  ^  The  pride  of  Catharine  was  touched,  and'  she- indignantly  refuse^.  <Mr.  Pitt 
instantly  prepared  for  war,  and  ^ith  his  views  and  feelings  at  that  titne  he  would  probably  have  thrown 

.  himself  into  the  contest  with  kll  the  energy  and  determination  which  marked  his  character.    ' 

But  when  lie  brought  the'  subject  before  Parliament,  he  found  that  both  sides  {of  the  House  shrunk  back. 
His  majority  carried  him  through,  indeed,  but  with  diminished  numbers ;  and  as  the  question  came  up 
again  and  a^ain  under  different  forms,  it  became  obvious  that  the  nation  would  never  sustain  him  oh  so 
narrow  an  issue;  for  it  seemed  preposterous  to  every  one  to  think  of  plunging  England  into  war  about  a 
fortress  in  the  wilds  of'Tartary,  which  hardly  any  man  in  the  kingdom  had  ever  heard'of  before.  ^  He 
therefore  wisely  determined  to  recede;  though  much  to  the  mortification  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  his  foreign  secretary,  who  instantly  resigned  under  a  sensfe  of  the  dis- 
grace brought  upon  government.  Still  Mr.  Pitt  continued  his  preparations  for  war  (fearing^'no  doubt,  that 
the  Empress  might  rise  in  her  demands),  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  new  charges  of  wasting  the 
public  money,  since  it  turned  out  that  Catharine  Was  stiH  ready  to  abidety  her  original  terms.  On  those 
terms  the  matter  "was  finally  adjusted,  Mr.  Pitt  pledging  himself  that  Turkey  should  accept  them  within 
four  months,  or  be  abandoned  tO"ber  fate.  Accordingly,  peace^was  concluded  on  this  basis  between  the 
Empress  and  the  Porte,  in  August,  1791,  and  Oczakow  has  remained  from  that  time  in  the  hands  of,  the 
Russians. 

At  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  early  in  li9i,  the  Opposition  seized  u"pon  tjiis  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Mr.  Pitt.  He  had  placed  himself,  they  aSBrmedr  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  escape.  If  Oczakow  was  so  important  as  to  justify  threats  of  war,  and  the  expenditure  of 
so  large  a  sum  for  its  recovery,  he  deserved  a  vote  of  censure  for  giving  it  up  ■  if  not  so  important,  he 
equally  deserved  censure  for  endangering  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and'addiog,  by /his  rashness,  to  the 
weight  of  the  public  burdens.  Whether  he  had  acted  ,the  pkrt  of  a  coward  or  a  bully,  he  had  equally 
disgraced  the  nation,  and.deserved  its  sternest  reproof.  Such  were  the  views  with  which  Mr.-Whitbread 
moved  his  celebrated  resolutions,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1792,  condemning  Mr.  Pitt  as  having  been  "  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct  fending  to  incur  unnecessary  expense,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  British 
nation  in  Europe,"  j  ' 

The  debate  odcupied- two  nights,  probably  the  most  painful  ones  Mr.  Pitt  ever  spent  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  ingeniously  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  balance  of  power,  by- Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mr,  Dundas  (though  some  of  fals  adherents  gave  him, up,  and  joined  in  thegeneral  reprobation) ; 
and  was  lasbed  unmercifully  by  Mr,  (afterward  Earl)  Grey,  Sir  Philip  Franpis,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, «nd  others.  Mr.  Sheridan,  speaking  of  the  plea  that  ministers'  had  obtained  the  navigation  of  the 
Dniester  as  a  "  radoucissement^'  said,  "  The  .Empress,  .with  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  gradte'd  them  their  sweeten- 
er, butrequired  them  to  go  to  the  Porte  and  demand  the  same  on  theit  part.  The  entry  of  the  Grand  Viz- 
ier (Mr.  Pitt)  into  the  divan,  accompanied  by  the'Reis  Effendi  (Mr.  Dundas),  must  have  beeh'a  veiy  cu- 
rious spectacle  !  What  sort  of  reception  and  dialogue  must  have  taken  place 7  'What  glorious  terms 
have  yon  procured  with  your  grand  fleet  ?  Have  you  humbled  Russia?  Does  she  tremble  at  your  pow- 
er ?  Does  she  cronoh  t  Have  you  burned  her  fleets  for  us1  Have  you  demolished  St.  Petershurgh  !',  A 
melancholy  No !  must  be  the  "answer.  '  What !  does  she  not'repent  that  she  provoked  you  ?  But  have 
2/ou  made  her  give  up  Oizakow  ?  That  your  sovereign  has  pledged  himself  for.'  The  reply  must  be, 
'  Nothing  of  all  this !  We  have  engaged,  if  you  do  not  comply  with  every  tittle  she  demanded  of  you 
before  we  presumed  to  interfere,  that  we  will  abandon  you  to  all  the  consequences'  of  the  war .'"'  Mr. 
Windham,  speaking  pf  the  unimportance  of  Oczakow  as  a  gi-Qund  of  arming,  said^  "  Theit  political  object 
was  almost  a-nothing,  and-  that  nothing  they  h^ve  failed  to  obtain !  They  have  nbt  Sven  the  plea  of  a 
great  and  glori(5us  failure.''  They  aimed  at  trifling  objects,  and  their  success  has  been  still  more  diminutive. 

.  It  reininds  one  of  the  account  of  an  invalid  who  could  swallow  nothing,  and  even  that  would }ru>t  stay  on 
his  stomach, !     Or,  to  express  it  more  classically. 

Nil  habuitr  Codrus,  attamen  ihfglEx  ille, 
Perdidit  totum  nil!'"  '        i  ^ 

j^  Mr.  Pitt  bore  the  whOl^  in  silence,  resolved,  wien  the,  attack  was  through,  to  sum  up  briefly  in  his  own 
defense,  and  throw  himself  on  his  jnajority.  But  Mr.  Fox  held  back,  obviously  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
plan;  unfil,  at  the  end  of  the  first  evening,  Mr.  Dundas  called  upon  him  by  name  to  come  forward,  claim- 
ing for  Mr.  Pitt  a  right  to  the  closing  turn.  Mr.  Fox  denied  the  right,  but  promised  (as  there  wa«  not  then 
enough  time  left)  to  open  the  debate  the  next  evening,  if  the  House  would  adjourn  over.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  March,  he  delivered  the  following  speech.  Lord  Brong- 
W'Wi^  ^*™  •■**  spoken  of  it  as  perhaps  tile  ablest,  and  certainly  the  most  charaolieristic,  of  all  Mr.  Fox's  pro- 
■    -auctions.    The  occasion  was  one  which  gave  the  fullest  scope  for  his  favorite  mode  of  attack,  the  argu- 

'  Wttum  ad  hdminem,  the  exposure  of  inconsistencies,  the  detection  of  what  he  considered"Tlie  secrar 


'  iCodrus  lad  hbthing,  yet,  unhappy  man, 
He  all  that  nothing;  lost!  . 
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motivea  ofhis  opponents,  and  the  bitterest  invectives  against  Mr.  Pitt;s  conduct,  as  bringing  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  country.  The  reader  will  mark  the  deiterity  and  force  with  ^hich  he  wrests  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  every  weapon  they  had  used  in  his  defense — the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
shapes  and  interprets  every  act  of  the  minister  into  a  ground  of  condemnation— the  closeness  with  which 
he  holds  him  to  the  point,  and  the  incessant  goading  to  which  he  subjects  hiip,on  the  hoi-ns  dS  ijie  dilem- 
ma mentioned -above'. ' 

,.  SPBE<:iH,,&6,  ,. 


SiE^-^Afler  the  challenge  which  wasjlbrown 

.  ^  out  to  me,  in  the  speech  of  a  right  hon- 
^not  spiMiking  orable  gentleman  [Mr,  DiindasJ,  last 
""  °"'  night,  I  consider  it  my'  duty  to  trouble 
yon  somewhat  at  length  on  this  important  queS'/ 
tion.  But  before  I  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  it,  I  will  explain  ,why  1'  did  not  obey  a  call 
made,  and  repeated  several  >  times,  in  a  manner 
not  very  oonaistent  either,  with,  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, or  with  Jhe  Order  which  the  right  honojra- 
ble  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  himself  has.  prescribed 
for  the  discussion  of  i  this  day.  "Why  any  mem- 
bers should  think  themselves  entitled  to  call  on 
an  individual  in  that  way,  I  know  not ;  but  why 
I  did  not  yield  to  the  call  is  obvioOs.  It  was 
said  by  an  honorable  gentleman,  last  night,  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  minister  to  hear  all  that  could  be 
said  on'  the  subject,  before  he  should  rise  to  en- 
ter into  his  defense.  If  so,  it  oerta!inly  would 
not  become  me  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  any 
other  gentleman  *ho  might  be  inclined  to  spB_ak 
on  the  occasion;  and  as  he  particularly  alluded 
to  me,  I  thought  it  respectful  to  give  way  togen- 
tlemen,  that  I  might  not  interrupt  the  course 
which  he  has  chosen,  as  it  seems  he  reserves 
himself  till  I  have  sppken. 

This  call  on  me  is  of  a  singular  nature.  A 
Mr.  Pitt  no  minister  is  accused  of  having  rasWy 
tif 'i"t '^''rf'  ^"S^^  t^io  country  i"  a  measure' by 
w^hich,we  haVe  suffered  disaster  and 
disgrace,  and  when  a  motion  of  censure  is  made, 
he  chooses  to  reserve  himself,  and  speak  after  ev- 
ery one,  that  no  means  may  be  given  to  reply  to 
his  defense; — to  expose  its  fallady,  if  .fallaciousi 
or  to  detect  ije  misrepresentations,  if  he  shall 
choose  to  misrepresent  what  may  be  said.  If, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman'  is  truly  desirous 
of  meeting  the  charges  against  him,  and  has  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  vindicate,  his  cohduct,  why 
not  pursue  the  course  which  would  bemahly  and 
open  ?  Why  not  go  into  a  committee,  as  was 
offered  him  by  the  honorable  "gejitletnan  who 
made  the  motion  [Mr.  Whitbread],  in  which  the 
forms  of  this  House  would  have  permitted  meni- 
bers  on  each  side  to  answer  whatever  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  other,  and  the  subj^ecl^  would  have 
received  the  most  ample  discussion  ?  Instead  of 
this  honorable-  course,  he  is  determined  to  take 
all  advantages.  He  screens  himself  by  a  strat- 
agem which  no  delbridant  in  arty  proqess  in  this 
country,  could  enjoy;  since  no  man  put  upon  his 
defense  in  any  court  of  justice  could  so  contrive 
as  not  only  to  prevent  all  reply  to  his  defense,  I)ut 
all  refutation  of  what  he  mSy  assert,  and  all  ex- 
planation of  what  he  may  misi-fepresent. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  right  hon^ 
orable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  is  determined  to 
seize  in  this  moment  of  his  trial ;  and,  to  confess 


the  truth,  never  did  man  stand  so  much  in  n6ed  of 
every  advantage  !  Never  was  there  ^^  j^^^  '  ^ 
an  occasion  in  which  a  minister  was  f"»'J".  "i"!  i"" 
exhibited  to  this  House  in  circum-  waXmi,''"' 
stances  so  ungracious  as  those  under  °"' ''°' 
which  he  at  present  appears.  Last  session  of 
Parliament,  we  ha.d'no  fewerthan  four  debates 
upon  the  question  of  the  armament,  in  which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  involved  this  country, 
without  condescending ;  to  explaih  the  object 
w|iich  he  hid  in  view.  ThS  minority  of  this 
House  stood  forth  against  the  monstrous  measure 
of  'involving  the  country;  without'  unfojding  the 
reason.  The  minister  proudly  and  obstinately 
refused,  and  balled  on  the  majority  to  support 
him;  We^  gave  our  opinion  at  large  on  the 
stibjept^and  with .' effect,  a.s  it  turned  out,  on  the 
public  mind.  On  '■  that  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  however,. we  were  not  successful; 
for  what  was  his  conduct?  He  replied  to  Us, 
"  I  hear  what  you  say.  I  could  answ;er  all  your 
charges  ;  but  I  know  my  duty  to  my-'  King  too 
well  to  submit,  at  this  moment,  Jo  expose  the 
secrets  of  the  state,  and  to  lay  fhe'reasons  before, 
you  of  the  measure  on  which  I  demand  your, 
confidence.  I  choose  rather  to  lie  for  a  time 
under  all  the  impt^tations  which  you  may  heap 
upon  me,  trusting  to  the  explanations  which  will , 
come  at  last."  Stich  was  explicitly  his  lan- 
guage. However  I  might  differ  frOrii  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  in  opinion,. I  felt  for  his  sit- 
uation. There  vas  in  this  excuse  some  shadow 
of  reason  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
fend him  j  when  the  whole  ofhis  conduct  came 
to  be.  investigated.  I  thought  it  hard  to  goad 
him,  when,  perhaps,  he  considered  it  as  unsafe 
to  expose  what  he  weis  doing.  But  when  the 
conclusion  of  the ,  negotiation  had  loosed  him 
from  his  fetters,  when^he  had  cast  off  the  tram- 
mels that  bound  him,  I  thought  that,  like  the 
horse  desicribed  by  Homer  (if  I  remembered,  I 
would  quote  the  lines),  exulting  in  the  fresh  pas- 
tures aftflr  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  bridle, 
,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  have  been 
eager  to  meet  us  with' every  iort  of  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction.'     I  thought  that,  restrainedff 

'  The  lines  referred  to  are  those  near  the  end  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad;  in  which  Paris,  after  be- 
ing withheld  for  a  time  from  the  combat,  i?  repre- 
sented as  rushing  to  meet  the  foe  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  a'  horse  escaped  from  the.stalls,  when  he 
seeks'  his  accustomed  pastures. 

'Of  d'  'Sre  rit  ffrarof  fj™-<)j-.,  ItKoarfiaa;  titl  ^&tv^, 
dea/iov  mtblilaj^at  ffeti}  iredioio  xpoaivav,  ' 

elo6iic?MveaSaiivfifiisiogiroTa/ioU,    '  •--•^ 

KvSioav  ■  injiov  ii  K&pli  Ix^i,  &/i<jii  6i  ^alTai     *' 
u/ioiq  iilaaovTai,-  6  <S'  iy^aiy^t  ircjroiBii^ , 
/>ifi(l>a  i  yovva  ^epei  jiera  t'  iiBea,  xal  vo/iivjirirav. 
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by  no  delicacy,  and  panting  only  for  the  moment 
that  was  to  restore  him  to  the  means  of  develop- 
ing, and  of  expatiating  upon  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct that  was  mysterious ;  of  clearing  up  that 
which  had  been  reprobated ;  of  repelling  on  the 
hea(^s  of  his  adversaries  those  very  accusations 
with  which  they  had  loaded  him — ^he  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  w6uld  havehad  but  one  wish, 
that  of  coming  forward  in  a  bold  and  manly  man- 
ner, and  endeavoring  to  make  his  cause  good 
against  us  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Has  he  done 
so  ?  Has  he  even  given  us  the  means  of  inquir- 
ing fully  and  fairly  into  his  conduct?  No  such 
thing.  He  lays  before  as  a  set  of  papec^,  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  as  X  shall  contend,  td  found  a  strong 
criminal  charge  of  hiisconduct  against  him,  but 
evidently  mutilated,  garbled,  and  imperfect,  with 
a  View  of  precluding  that  full  inquiry  which  his 
condjict  demands,  and  which  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  on 
this  day.  We  call  for  more.  They  are  denied 
us.  Why  ?  -  "  Because,"  say  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  -"  unless  the  papers  now  before 
you  show  there  is  ground  foi:  accusation,  and  un- 
less you  agree  to  accuse,  it  is  not  safe  or  proper 
to  grant  you  more."  '  But  is  this  a  defense  for 
the  right  honoraJ)le  gentleman  ?  Do  these  pa- 
pers exculpate  him  ?  Directly  the  reverse.  Pri- 
ma facie  they  condemn  him.  They  aflSrd  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  proof  of  disappointment. 
They  show  us  that  we  have  not  obtained  what 
we  aimed  to  obtain  ;  and  they  give  us  iio  justi- 
doation  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  for 
that  disappointment.  I  have  heard  much'  inge- 
nuity displayed  to  maintain  that  there  was  no 
guilt.  But  what  is  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  ? 
1  When  we  called  for  papers  during  the  Spanish 
,  negotiation  [as  to  Nootka  Sound],  we  were  an- 
swered, "  the  negotiation^was, pending,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  grant  them.""  Very  well.  But  When 
it  was  over,  and  the  same  reasons  for  withhold- 
ing them  coi^ld  not  be  said  to  exist,  we  were 
told,  "  Look  to  the  result.  The  nation  is  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  got,  and  you  must  lay"  a 
ground  of  criminality  before  we  can  admit  your 
principle  of  calling  for  papers."     Thus  we  were 


The  wantoi^'coaraer  tbas  with  Teins  anboand 
Breaks  .firom  his  stall,  and  beats  Che  trembling; 

ground; 
Faniper'd  and  prbad,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides, 
■  And  laves,  in  heiG^ht  of  blood,  bis  shining  sides ; 
His  head  now  iireed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies'; 
His  mane  dishevel'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies ; 
He  snaffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain,'' 
And  springs,  exalting,  to  his  fields  agam.-^Pope. 
^  In  1789,  a  Spanish  frigate  broke  op  a  small  trad- 
ing establishment  of  the  English  at  Nootka  Sound, 
alleging  that  Spain  bad  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Cape  Horn,  to  the  sixteenth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.    Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject,  which  could  not  then  be  made 
pablic;  and  io^  order  to  enforce  his  demands,  he  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  in  1790^  for  a  large  increase  of 
iuilitary  and  naval  force.    It  was  granted,'aad  Spain 
yielded  the  point  diining  the  same  year.    She  re- 
stored Nootka  Sound,  and.  conceded  to  England  the 
right  of  carrying  on  a  free  navigation  and  her  .fish- 
eries in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 


precluded  from  all  inquiry  into  that  business. 
But  now  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  con- 
sqious  that  the  country  feels  somewhat  difl»rent. 
ly,  admits  the  ground  of  criminality  to  have  been 
laid,  by  prbduoing  those,  dooilments  on  your  ta- 
ble, imperfect,  as  they  are.  It  is  from  his  own 
confession,  therefore,  that  I  am  to  pronounce  him 
guilty,  until  he  proves  himself  not  to  be  so ;  and 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  contend  that  the  papers 
npw  b^f<ire  us  afibrd  him  prima /oci'e  no  justifi- 
cation, but,t0n  the  contrary,  afibrd  strong  proof 
of  his  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  a  complete 
failure,, in  the  object  he  aimed  to  extort.  Sir, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman-  is  sensible  how 
much  these  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  every  possible  advantage  his  sit- 
uation can  give  him .  Instead^  therefore,  of  show- 
ing himself  anxious  to  come  fprward,  or  thinking 
it  his  duty  to  explain,  yrhy  it  was  jnoonvenient 
or  impolitic  for  him  to  state  last  year  the  true 
grounds  on  which  he  had  called'  upon  us  to  arm, 
what  was  the  object  of  that  armament,  and  why  - 
he  had  abandoned  it,  belays  a  few  papers  on  th6 
table,  and  ^contents  himself  with  an  '  appeal  un- 
heatd  of  before  :  "  If;  you  ^ve  any  thing  to  say 
against  me,  speak  out,  speak  all.  I  viriU  not  say 
a  word  till  you  have  done.  Let  me  hear  you 
one  after  another^  I  will  have  all  th^  advantage 
of  the  ganje — none  of  you  shall  come  behind 
me  j  for  as  sdon  as  you  have  all  thrown  forth 
what  you  have  to  say,  I  will  make  a  speech, 
which  you  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict, and  I  will  throw  myself  on  my  majority, 
'that  makes  you  dumb  forever."  Such  is  the  sit- 
uation in  which  wb  stand,  and  such  is  the  course 
which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  thinks  it  hon- 
orable to  pursue !  I  cheerfully  yield  to  him  the 
ground  he  chooses  to  occupy,  and  I  will  proceed, 
in  obedienoe  to  the  call  personally  addressed  to 
me,  frankly  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  vote  of 
censure,  in  which  I  shall  tbisnight  agree. 

I.  Much  argument  has  been  used-:on  topics 
not  unfit,  indeed,  to  be  ni^xed'with  M',  Pitt  not  ex- 
this  question,  but  not  necessary;  Srlne'of'fb.' 
topics, whicb  undoubtedly  may  be  baian'teofiiower. 
incidentally  taken  up,  but  which  are  hot  essen- 
tial; to  the  discussion.  Inthis  class  I  rank  what 
has  been -said  upon  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  insulated  policy  which  disdained 
all  continental  connection  whatever,  as  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign — whether 
the  system  of  exten^ve  foreign  connection,  so  ea- 
gerly insisted  on  by  a  young  gentleman  who  spoke 
yesterday  ifor  the  first  time  [Mr.  Jenkinson,  aft- 
erward Lord  Liverpool] — or  whether  the  medium 
between  these  two  be  our  interest,  are  certain- 
ly very  proper  topics  to  be  discussed,  but  as  cer- 
tainly npt  essenim/  topics  to  this  question.  Of 
the^  three,.  I  confidently  pronounce  the  middle 
line  the  true  political  course  of  this  country.  I 
think  that,  in  our  situation,  every  continental  con- 
nection, is  to  be  det^rmined'by  its  own  merits. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  a  total  ih^tten- 
tion  to  foreign  connections  migjit  be,  as  it  has 
proved,  very  injurious  to  this  country.'  But  if  I 
am  driven  to  choose  between  the  two  extremes. 
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between  that  of  standing  insulated  and  aloof  from 
allforeign  connections,  and  trusting  for  defense  to 
our  own  resources,  and  tiiat  system  as  laid  down 
in  the  speech  of  an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr, 
Jenkinson],  Who  distinguished  himself  so  miioh 
last  night,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  pressed  it, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  my  opinion 'is 
for  the  first  of  those  situations.     I  should  prefer 
even  total  disanion  to  that  sort  of  connection,  to 
preserve  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  risk  the 
blood  and  the  resources  of  the  country  in  every 
quarrel  and  every  change  that  ambition  ox  aeoi- 
deflt  might'bring  abput  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,     fiat  in  the  question  before  us, 
I  deny  that  I  am  driven  to  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes.    The  honorable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
with  all  the  open  ingenuousness,  as  well  as  the 
animation  of  youth,  seefned  hitnself  to^read  the 
extent  to  which  his  ovra  doctrines  would  lead 
him.     He  failed,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  policy 
of  the  system  he  described,  in  that  part  where  it 
can  alone,  apply,  namely,  to  the  degree  in  v^hibh 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to.  support  a  balance  of 
power. ,  Holland,  for  instance,  he  states  to^  be 
our  natural  ally.    Granted.    "  To  preserve  Hol- 
land, and  that  she  may  not  fall  into  the  arms  of 
France,  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Prussia." 
Good.     But  Prussia  may  be  attacked  by  Austria. 
"  Then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  theOtto- 
man   Porte,  that  they  may, fall  on  Austria." 
Well,  but  the  Porte  may  be  attacked  by  Russia. 
"Then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Sweden, 
that  she  may  fall  on,  Eus«ia."   -  By  the  Way,  I 
must  here  remind  him  that  he  totally  forgot  even 
to  mention  Poland,  as  if  that  country,  now  be- 
come in  some  degree  able  to  act  for  itself,  from 
the  change  in  its  Constitution,  was  of  no  moment, 
or  incapable  of  influencing  in  any  manner  ^his 
system  of  treaties  and  'attacks.     His  natural  in- 
genuity pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  casting  up  the 
account  of  all  this,  it  would  not  produce  a  fa- 
vorable balance  for  England,  and  he  evaded  the 
consequence  of  his  own  principle,  byisaying'that 
perhaps  Russia  would  not   attack  the  Porte ! 
"•for  wjien  we  speculate  on  extreme  cases  (say? 
the  honorable  gentleman)  we  have  a  right  to 
make  allowances.     It  is  fair  to  expect  that  when 
we  are  in  alliance  with  the  Porte,  Russia  will 
feel  too  sensibly  the  importance  of  the  commer- 
cial advantages  she  enjoys  in  her  intercourse 
with  this  country  to  risk  the  loss  of  them  "by  an 
attack  on  her."     Are  we,  then,  to  suppose,  in 
a  scene  of  universal  contest  'anJd  warfare,  that 
this  ambitious  power,  who  is  reproiehed  as  per- 
petually and  systematically  aiming  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Porte,  and  while  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  at  peace,  has  been  in  a  State  of  restless 
and  unceasing  hostility  with  he*,  will  then  be  the 
only  power  at  peace,  and  let  slip  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  her  old  enemy,  simply 
because  she  is.aftaid  of  losing  her  tVade  with  you 
irj  the   Baltic  ?     If  the   honorable   gentlertian 
means  to  state  this  as  a  rational  conjecture,  I 
would  ask  him  to  look  to  the"  fact.     Did  Iter 
sense  of  these  advantages  restrain  her  in  the 
late  war,  or  compel  her  to  desist  from  the  de- 


mands she  made  before  we  began  to  arm  ?  Cer- 
tainlynot.  '  We  find,  from  the  documents  before 
us,  that  she  adhered  to  one  uniform,  steady  coqrse, 
from  which  neither  the  apprehension  of  commer- 
cial loss,  nor  the  terrors  of  our  arms,  influenced 
her  one  moment  to  recede.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  conclude  from  this  intricate  system  of  balances 
and  counterbalances,  and  those  dangerous  thfeo- 
ries  with  whic^  the  honorable  gentleman  seemed 
to  amuse  himself?  Why,  that  these  are  Specu- 
lations too  remote  from  our  policy ;  that  in  soipe 
parts,  even  according  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's argument,  they  may  be  defective,  after  all, 
and  consequently,  that  if  the  system  he  builds 
upon  it  fails  in  one  of  its  possibilities,  it  fails  in 
the  whole  of  them.  Such  must  ever  be  the  fate 
of  systems  so  jjieely  constructed.  Bht  it  is  not 
true  that  the  system  necessary  to  enable  this 
country  to  derive  the  true  benefit  from  the  Dutch , 
alliance  ought  to  be  founded  upon  those  involved 
and  mysterious  politics  which  make  it  incumbent 
upon  us,  nay,,  which  prove  its  perfection,  by  cotu- 
pelling  us  to  stand  forward  the  principals  in  every 
quarrel,  the'^Quixotes  of  eyciry  enterprise,  the  ag- 
itators in  e\^ery  plot,  ihtfigue,  and  disturbance, 
which  are  every  day  arising  in  Europe  to  em- 
broil one  state  of  it  with  another.  I  confess  that 
ray  opinions  falj  infinitely  short  of  these  perilous 
extremes ;  that{)ossibly  my  genius  is  too  scanty, 
and  niy  nnderstanding  too  liinited  and  feeble,  for 
the  contemplation  of  their  consequences ;  and 
that  I  can  speculate  no  farther  than  on  connec- 
tions immediately  necessary  to  preserve- us,  ^fe 
and  prosperous,  from  the  power  of  our  open  en- 
emies,'and  the  encroachment  of  our  competitors. 
Thisi  I  hold  to  be  the  only  test  by  which  the  mer- 
its of  an  alliance  can  be  tried".  I  did  think,  for 
instance,  that  when  the  intrigues  of  France  threat- 
ened to  deprive  us  of  our  ancient  ally,  Holland,  it 
was  wise  to  interfere,  and  afterward  to  form  an 
alliance  by  which  that  evil  might  be  prevented.' 
But  to  pusji  the  system  farther  is  pernicious. 
Every  link  in  the  chaiir  of  oonfed'eracies,  which 
has  been  so  widely  expatiated  upon  by  the  mem- 
ber already  alfuded  to,  carries  us  more  and  more 
from  the  just  point.  By  this  extension  the  broad 
and  clear  lines  of  your  policy  become  narrower 
and  less  distinct,  until  at  last  the  very  trace  of 
them  is 'lost.     '      ' 

Other  topics  have  been  introduced  into  the 
discussion.'"  The  beginning,  of  the  war  between 
Russia,  and  the  Porte  has'been  referred  to.  What 

?9ssible  connection  that  has  with  our  armament 
knovf  not,  but  of  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  by  and  by.* 

II.  I  come,  however,  sir,  to  a  question  more 
immediately  before  Us,  and  that  iS,  the  value 
and  importance  attached,  in  the  minds  of  his 


'  In  1788,  there  were  Berions  dissensions  in  Hol- 
land, and  France  manifested  her  intentions  to  inter- 
-pose,  with  a  view  of  gaining  .an  ascendency  among 
the  Dutch.  England  and  Prassia  instantly  united 
to  prevent  it ;  and  Mi;.  Pitt  went  largely  into  prepa- 
.rations  for  War,  which  "had  the' approbation  and  con- 
currence of  the  whole  E^nglish  nation. 

*  See  page  508. 
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Majesty's  ministers,  to  the  fortress  of  Oczakow ; 
Inconsistency  *nd  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  say, 
?h,?r°',Sitt  that  they  have  not  once  attempted  to 
ofpcsakow,    ansveer  the  arguments  so  iudioiously 

and  their  c(in-  ,  ^  j    i  i  ii 

duct  respect  and  aoly  enforced  by  my  honorable 
'"''  friend  who  made  this  motion.    It  was 

explicitly  stated  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  as  the  only  argument  for  our  interference 
at  all,  that  the  balance;  of  Europe  was  threaten- 
ed with  great  djinger  If  Oczakow  was  suifered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Russia..  Of  no  less 
importance  did  ministers  lasf  year  state  this  for- 
tress of  Oczakow, -than  as  if  it  were  indeed  the 
talisman  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Ottoman  empire.  Biit  if  this,  from  their  own 
admission,  was  true  last  year,  what  has  happen- 
ed to  alter  its  valae  ?  If  it  then  excited  the 
alarms  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  safety 
of  Europe,  what  can  enable  them  now  to  telt  us 
that" we  are  perfectly  secure?  If  it  was  true 
that  her  bare  possession  of  Oczakow  would  be 
so  dangerous,  what  must  be  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  see  our  negotiators  put  Russia 
into  the  way  of  seizing  even  Constantinople  it* 
self  ?  This  was  the  strong  argument  of  my 
honorable  friend  [Mr,  Whitbread],  and  which  he 
maintained  with  such  solid  reasoning  that  not 
the  slightest  answer  has  been  given  to  it.  To 
illustrate  the  value  of  Oezakow,  however,  one 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr. .  Grant^  went  back  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  to  the  days  of 
Philip  and'Demosthenes.  He  told  us  that  when 
Dempsthenes,  urging  t.he  Athenians  to  make  war 
on  Philip,  reproached  them  with  inattention  to 
a  few  towns  he  had  taken,  the  names  of  which 
they  scarcely  knew,  telling  them  >  tl^at  those 
towns  were  the  keys  by  whiclvhe  would  in  time 
invade  and  overcome  Greece,  he  gave  them  a 
salutary  warning  of  the  danger  that  impended) 
But  if  the  opponents  of  that  great  orator  bad 
prevailed,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  inducing  their 
countrymen  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  not 
only  of  those  towns,  but  of  considerably  more, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  with  what  fdoe  would 
he  afterward  have  declared  to  his  countrymen, 
"True  it  was  that  these  sorry  and  -nameless 
towns  were  the'keys  to  the  Acropolis  itself;  but 
you  have  "surrehdered  them,  and  what,  is  the 
consequence?  You  are  now  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  security.  You  have  now  nothing 
to  feaf.  You  have  now  the  prospect  of  sixteen 
years  of, peace  before  you!"  Task,,  sir,  what 
woi^d  have  been  the  reception  even  of  Demos- 
thenes himself,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  support 
such  an  inconsistency  ?   ,  - 

Let  us  try  this,  however,'  the  other  way.  In 
order  to  show  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  merit 
the  censure  which  is  proposed,  I  will  admit  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Turks  i>  necessary  for 
the  security  of  a  balance  of  power.  I  trust,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  admission,  which  I  make 
merely  for  the  argument,  will  not  be  disingen- 
uously qijpted  upon  me,  as  hypothetical  state- 
ments too  coraihonly  ari,  for  admissions  of  fact. 
What  will  the  right  honorable ,  gentleman  gain 
by  it  7'  The  Turks,  by  his  arrangement,  are  left 


in  a  worse  situation  than  he  found  them ;  for, 
previous  to  his  interference,  if  Russia  had  gone 
to  Constantinople,  he  would'  have  been  unfettered 
by  the  stipulations  which  bind  him  now,  and  he 
and  his  ajly  might  have  interfered  to  save  the 
Porte  frdm  total  destruction.  ,  But  at  present  the 
possible  and  toial  extirpation  of  the  Ottoman  pow- 
er is  made  'to  depend  on  a  point  So  precarious  as 
their,  aooeptlng--4he  proposal  which  the  right 
honorable  gi^ntleraan  thought  fit  to  agree  to  for 
them  within  the  space  of  four  months.'  And 
vyhat  is  this  proposal?  Why,  that  the  Turks 
should  give  up,  not  only  the  war  they  had  be- 
gun, but  this  very  Oczakow,  which  of  itself  was 
sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  overturn  the 
balance.  If,  therefore,  it  was  so  im-  uiienrmnfoi 
portant  to  recover  Oczakow,  it  is  not  ■»""""'■■ 
recovered,  and  minister^  ought  to  be  censured. 
If  unimportant,  they  ought  never  to  have  de- 
manded it-  If  so  unimportant,  they  ought,  to  be 
censured  for  arming ;  tut  if  so  important  as  they 
have  stated  it,  they  ought  to  he  censured  for  dis- 
arming withotft  having  -gotten  it.  Either  w^y, 
therefore,  the  argument  comes  to  the  same  point, 
and  I  care  not  on  which  side  the  gentlemen  choose 
to  take  it  .up ;  ,for  whether  Oczakow  be,,  as  they 
told  us  last  year,  the  key  to  Constantinople,  on 
the  preservation  of  which  to  Turkey  the  balance 
of  EuropjB  depended,  or,  as  they  must  tell  us 
now,  of  no  comparaliye  importance,  their  con- 
duct is  equally  to  be  condemned  for  dfearming, 
and  pusillanimou^ly  yielding  up  the  object,"  in 
the  first  instance';  for  pomniitting  the  dignity  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  hazarding  the  peace  of  their 
country,  in  the  second. 

But  they' tell  us  it  is  unfair  to  involve  them 
in  this  dilemma.     There  was  a  middle  „  . 

-  No  escape 

course  to  be  adopted.  Oczakow  was  from  this 
certainly.of  much  importance;  but  this 
importance  was  to  be  determined  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances. Sir,  we  are  become  nice,  indeed,  in 
our  political  arithmetic)  In  this  calculating  age 
we  ascertain  to  a  scruple  what  an  object  is  real- 
ly worth.  Thus  it  seems  that  Opzakow  was 
worth  an  armament,  but  not  worth  a  war ;  it. 
was  worth  atjireat,  but' not  worth  carrying  that 
threat  into  execution ! '  Sir,  I  can  conceive  noth- 
ing so  degrading  and  dishonorable  as  such  an  ar- 
gument. To  hold  out  a  menace  without  ever  se- 
riously meaning  to  enforce  it,  constitutes,  in  com- 
mon language, 'the  true  description  of  a  bully. 
Applied  to  the  transactions  of  a  nation,  the  dis- 
grace is  deeper,  and  the  consequences  fatal  to 
its  honor.  Yet  such  is  the  precise  conduct  the 
King's  ministers  have  made  the  nation  hold  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,-  and  which  they  defend  by 
an  argument  that,  if  urged  in  private  life,  would 
stamp  a  man  with  the  character  of  a  coward 
and  a  bully,  and  sink  him  to  the  deepest  abyss 
of  infamy  and  degradation.:  Sure  lam  that  this 
distinction  never  suggested  itself  to  the  refleo- 
tiop  of  a  noble  Duke  [the  Duke  of  Leeds],  whose 
=  Mr.  Pitt,  as  already  stated,  when  he  gave  up 
Oczakow,  agreed  that  Turlfey  phould  accede  to 
these  terms  within  four  months,  or  be  abandoned 
to  her  fate. 
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conduct  throughout  the  -whole  of  this  business 
has  evinced  the  manly  character  of  his  mind,  un- 
accustomed to  such  calculations  I  From  him 
we  learn  the  fact.  He  said  in  his  place. that  his 
'Qolleagues  thought  it  fit  to  risk  a  threat  to  re- 
cover Oczakow,  but  v^ould  not  risk  a  war  for  it. 
Such  conduct  was  not  for  him.  It  might  suit  the 
characters  of  his  dolleagnesin  o^ee;  it  could  not 
his.  But  they  say  it  might  be  worth  a  war  wAh 
the  public  opinion,  but  worth  nothing  without  it ! 
I  can  not  conceive  any  case  in  which  a  great  and ' 
wise  nation,  having-  committed  itself  by  a  tnen- 
ace,  can  withdraw  that  menace  without  dis- 
grace. The  converse  of  the  proposition  I  can 
easily  conceive.  That  there  may  be  a  place, 
for  instance,  not-fit  to  be  asked  at  all,  but  v^hich 
being  asked  for,  -and  with  a  menace,  it  is  fit-  to 
insist  upon.  This  undoubtedly  goes  to  make  a 
nation,  like  ah  individualj  cautious  of  committing 
itself,  because  there  is  b?  ground  so  tend^r  as 
that  of  honor.  How  do  raihisters  think  on  this 
subject  ?  Oczakow  was  every  thing  by  itself; 
biit  when  they  added  to  Oczakow  the  honor  of 
England,  it  became  nothing  !  OoSiakow,  by  it- 
self, threatened  the  balance  Of  Europe.  Ocza- 
kow and  national  honor  uiated  weighed  nothing 
in  the  sealb !  Honor  is,  in  thejir  politlo?.l  arith- 
metic, a  mnw  quantity,  to  be  subtracted  from 
tlie  value  of  Oczakow !  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  of 
this' reasoning;  nor  can  I  reflect  on  the  foul 
stain  it  has  fixed  on  the  English  name,  without 
feeling  mortified  and  humbled  indeed !  "their 
late  colleague,  the  noble  Duke -{of  Leeds],  urged 
his  sentiments  with  the  feelings  that  became  him 
— feelings  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
that  ^tnate  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  He 
tqli  his  country,  that  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  -thfr  necessity  of  demanding  Oczakow,  it . 
was  his  opinion  thai  it  might  have  been  obtained 
without  a  war ;  but  having  onqe  demanded  it, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  npt  to  shrink  from  the  war  that 
might  ensue  from  the  rcSjection  of  that  demand, 
and  preferred  the  resignation  of  his  office  to  the 
retracting  that  opinion.  Far  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  right,  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt],  though  his  advice  was  the  same ;  and  small 
were  the  scruples  he  felt  in  tarnishing  the  honor 
of  his  Soyereigri,  whose  name  he  pledged  to  this 
demand,  and  afterward  obliged  him  to  recede 
from  it, 

III,  They  tell  us,  however,  and  seem  to  yal- 
pubiicopinicdi:  ^^  themsclves  muchiupon  it,  that,  in 
to-ta""i»i^ll-  al>andoning  the  object  for  which  they 
ed  if  it  wa»  nj-  had  armed,  they  acted  in  conformity 
•etiiM  convic-  to  publio  Opinion.  Sir,  I  ^will  fairly 
''°°''  state  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

It  is  right  and  prudent  to  consult  the  public 
opinion.  It  is  freqijently  wise  fo  attend  even  to 
public  prejudices  on  subjects  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance, as  whether  they  are  to  have  war  Or 
peace.  But  if,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to 
the  Grown,  I  were  to  see,  or  strongly  to  imag- 
ine that  I  saw  any  measures  going  forward  that 
threatened  tfie  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  if  the  emergency  were  so  pressing  as  to 
demand  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  decisive <:ov(rse 


to  avert  the  mischief,  I  should  not  hesitate  one 
moment  to  act  upon  my  own  responsibility.  If, 
however,  the  publio  opinion  did  not  happen  to 
square  with  mine  ;  if,  after  pointing  out  to  them 
tlie  danger,  they  did  not  see  it  in  ffie  same  licht 
with  me ;  or  if  they  conceived  that  another  rem- 
edy wais  preferable  to  mine,  I  should  consider  it 
as  due  to  my  King,  due  to,  my  country,  due  to 
my  own  honor,  to  retire,  that  they  might  pursue 
the  plan  which  they  thought  better  by  a  fit  in- 
strument— ^that  is,  by  a  man  who  thought  with 
fhem.  Such 'would  be  my  conduct  on  any  sub- 
ject where  eonscientiously  I  could  not  surrender 
™y  judgment.  If  the  qase  was  doubtful,  or  the , 
emergency  not  so  pressirig,  I  should  be  ready; 
perhaps,  to  sacriiiqe  my  opinion  to  that  of  the 
publio;  but  one  thing  is  most  clear  in  such  an 
event  as  this,  namely,  that  I  ought  to  giye  the 
public  the  mean?  of  forming  an  accurate  esti- 
mate. 

,  Do  I  state  this  diSererice  fairly  ?  If  I  do,  and 
if  the  gentleman  over  against  me  will  They  ought, « 
admit  that  in  the  instance  before  us  o^JJ^Kncfplii, 
the  public  sentiment  ought  to  have  ^JjJ'i'tS"' 
infiuenoed  them,  it  follows  that;  the  fo^hanA 
publio  sentiment  ought  to  have  been  consulted 
before  we  were  oomtpitted  in  the  ey*s  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  country  oughtto  have  had  the" 
means,  and  the  information  necessary  to  forni 
tlieir  judgment  upon  the  true  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion. Did  the  King's  ministers  act  thus  ?  Did 
they  either  take  the  public  opinion,  or  did  they 
give  us  the  nieans  of  forming  one  ?  Nothing 
like  it.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1791,  the  rnes- 
sage  was  brought  down  to  this  House,  On  the 
2S!th,  we  passed  a  vote  of  approbation,  but  no 
opinion^  was  aske^  from  us,  no  eieplanatibn  was 
given  us.  So  far  from  it,  we  were  expressly 
told  our  advice  was  not  wanted;  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  make  war ;  that  all  our  business  was  to  give 
confidence.'  So  far  with  regard  to  this  House. 
Lean  not  help  thinking  this  conduct  somewhat 
hard  upon  the  majority,  who  certainly  might 
have  counted  for  something  in  the  general  opin- 
ion, when  the  right  honorable  gentleman  was 
collecting  it;  if  he  meant  fairly  so  to  do.  I  grant, 
indeed,  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  the 
feeling  and  temper  of  the  public  may  be  tolera- 
bly well  known  out  of  this  House  as  well  asin  it. 
I  grant  that  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  meeting 
at  Manchester,  of  a  meeting  at  Norwich,  of  a 
meeting  at  Wakefield,  of  public  bodies  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  England,  might  give  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  a  correct  idea  of  the  ppblic 
impression.*  Permit  me  to  say,  alsp,  that  in  the 
speeches  of  the  minority  of  this  House,  he,4night 
find  the  ground  of  public  opinion,  both  as  to  what 
might  give  it  rise,  and  what  might  give  it  coun- 
tenancci  But  was  the  'majority  of  this  House 
th^  only-  body  v? hose  dispositions  were  not  worth 
consulting?  Will  the  minister  say,  "Ltraveled 
to  Nofwich,  to  York,  to  Manchester,  to  Wake- 


^  Public  meetings  were  held  in  these  and  in  otlier 
places,  and'resolatioDS  passed'. hostile  to  the  meas- 
ures oE'the  minister. 
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field,  for  Opinions;"  "I  listened  to  the  minority; 
Mt.Piit'Bcon^  ^  looked  to  Lord  Stormoritj  to  the  Earl 
Suotou  ii(i«  of  Guilford ;  but  as  to  you,  my  trusty 
ing  to  Lia  nd.  majority,  I  neglected  you !  I  had  oth- 
orenB.  g^  business  for  you!  It  is  not  your 
office  to  give  opinions ;  your  business  is  to  cor^ 
fide  !  You  must  pledge  yourself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  all  I  can  ask  from  you,  and  perhaps 
some  time  in  the  next  year  I  may  condescend  to 
let  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you  are  act- 
ing." Such  is  the  language  he  holds,  if  his  con- 
duct were  to  be  explained  by  words,  and  a  con- 
duct more  indecent  or  preposterous  is  not  easily 
to  be  conceived ;  Ibr  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  tell  us,  "Wheal  thought  the  Gttpman 
power  in  danger,  I  asked  for  an  armament  to 
succor  it.  Tou  approved,  and  granted  it  to  me. 
The  public  sense  was  against  me,  and,  without 
minding  you,  I  yielded  t6  that  sense.  My  opin- 
ion, however,  remains  still  the  same ;  though  ft 
must  be  confessed  that  \  led  you  into  giving  a 
sanctioii  to  my  schemes,  by  a  species  of  reaison- 
ing  which  it  appears  the  country  has  saved  itself 
by  resisting.  But  they  were  to  blame.  I  yet 
think  that  the  exact  contrary  of  what  was  doiie 
ought  to  have  been  dpne,  and  that*  the  peace 
and  safety  of  Europe  depended  upon  it.  Bnt 
never  mind  how  you  voted,  or  how  di:fectly  Op- 
posite to  Jhe'  generai  opinion,  with  which  I  com- 
plied, was  that  opinion  I  persuaded  you  to  sup- 
port. Vote  now  that  I  was  right  in^both;  in  the 
opinion  I  still  maintain,  and  in  my  compliance 
with  its  opposite  !. .  The  peace  of  Europa  is  safe. 
I  keep  my -place,  and  all  is  right  again."'' 

But  after  all,  Jhe  right  .Jionorable  gentleman 
Hot  true  how-  "^'"^  "ot  act  from  any  deference  to  the 
cver.tiistMr.  public  Opinion;  and  to  prove  this,  I 
to  public  opir-"  haye  put  to  recall  to  your  I'ecollec- 
'°°'  tion  dates.  The  message  was  brought 

down,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  28th  of  March; 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  I  believe  in  four  days, 
afterward,  before  it  was  possible  to  collect  the 
opinion  of  any  one  public  body  of  men,  their 
whole  system  was  reversed.  The  change,  there- 
fore, could  not  come  from  the  country,  even  had 
they  been  desirous  of  consulting  it.  But  I  have 
proved  that  they  were  not  desirous  to  have  an 
opinion  from  any  quarter.  They,  came  down 
with  their  purposes  masked  and  vailed  to  this 
House,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  preclude  in- 
quiry into  what  they  were  doing,..  These  are 
not  the  steps  of  men  desirous  of  acting  by  opin- 
ion. I  hold  it,  however,  to  be  now  acknowl- 
wm  driven  edged,  that  it  was  not  the  public 
from  Ilia  sround  opinion,  but  that  of  the  minority  in 

bytheOpposi-     ,{_■       tt  l-i.     '  ii     i      i 

tion  in  Fariia-  this  House,  which  Compelled  tne 
°"°''  ministers  to  relinquish  their  ill-ad- 

vised projects ;  iox  a  right  honorable  gentleitian, 
who  spoke  last  night  [Mr.  Dundas],  confessed 
the  truth  in  his  own  frank  way.  "We  certain- 
ly j"  said  he,  "do  not  know  that  the  opinion  of 


'  There  is  nothing  in  the  wholejpeech  more  ohgi-- 
acteristic  of  Mr.  Fox,  than  the  ingenoity  with  which 
he  turns  the  Oonduct  of  Mr.  Fitt  into  ah  insult  to  his 
"  faithful  majority,"  and  the  force  he  give's  it  by  put- 
ting the  whole  into  Mr.  Pitt's  own  liiontb. 


the  public  was  against  us ;  we  only  know  that 
a  gnat  pkrty  in,  this  country  was  againstus,  and 
therefore  we  apprehended  that,  though  one  cam- 
paign might  have  been  got  through,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  they  would  have  in- 
terrupted us  in  procuring  the  supplies."  I  be- 
lieve I  quote  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  cor- 
rectly. And  here,  sir,  let  me  pa,usei  and  thank 
him  for  the  praise  which  he  giv.es  the 'gentlemen 
on  this  side  the  House.  -Let  tne  indulge  the 
satisfaction  of  refiebting;  thut  though  we  have 
not,  the  emoluments  of  office,,  nor.  the  patronage 
of  powet,  yet  we  are  not  exeluded  from  great 
influence  <sn  the  measures  of  government.  We 
take  pride  to  ojirselves,  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  not  Sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply,  voting 
enormous  fleets,  and  armies  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  calamitous  measure.  To  us  he  honest- 
ly declares  this  credit  to  he  due ;  and  the  coun- 
try will,  no  doubt,  feel  the  gratitude  they  owe 
us  for  having  saved  them  from  the  miseries  Of 
war.*  '      -    , 

An  honorable  gentleman,  indeed.  [Mr.  Jenkin- 
son],  bets  told  us  that  our  opposition  to '  ^^j  ^^  f^^ 
this  measure  in  its  commencement  oc-  "'« "'.  i''"  "'- 

.  -    .        ,         .  ,  -         -  .    gotiatione  not 

casioned  its  having  been  abandoned  ciikreenbieto 
by  the  ministers';  bnt  he  wHl  not  al-  «■' OPP""'""- 
low  us  the  merit  of  having  saved  the  country 
from  a  war.  by  our  interpo.sition,  but  charges  us 
with  having  pjevented  their  obtaining  the  terms 
demanded,' which  would  have  been  got  without 
a'  war.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  this  argument ;  but 
must  declare,  in  the.  name  of  the  minority,  that 
we  think,  ourselves  most  unfairly  treated  by  it, 
and  forced  into  a  responsibility  that  belongs  in 
no  manner  whatsoever  to  our  situation.  The 
minister,  when  repeatedly  pressed  on  this  sub- 
ject^ during  the  last  session,  was  uniform,  in  af- 
firming that  he  had  reasons  for  his  conduct,  to 
his  mind  so  cogent  and  unanswerable,  that  he 
was  morally  certain  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  the  measureshe  was  pursuing.  He  has 
said  the  same  since,  and  to  this  hour  continues 
his  first  conviction.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  tlionght  so,  and 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  arguments 
were  likely  to  mislead  the  country  from  its  true 
interests,  why  did  he  continue  silent  ?  If  public 
support  was  so  necessary  to  him,  that  without 
it,  as  he  tells  us  now,  he  could  not  poceed  a 
single  step,  why  did  he  sufler  us  to  corrupt  the 
passions,  to  blind  and  to  pervert- the  understand- 
ings of  the  public,  to  a  degree  that  compelled  his 
sacrifice  of  this  ess^itial  measure  1  Why  did'he 
quietly,  and  without  concern,  watch  the  preva- 
lence of  our  false  arguments  ?  Why  did  he  sanc- 
tion their  progress,  by  never  answering  them, 
when  he  knew  the.  consequence  must  necessarily 
be  to  defeat  his  dearest  object,  and  put  the  safe^ 
ty  of  his  country  to  the  hazard?  Why  did  he 
not  oppose  some  antidote  to  our  poison  ?     But, 


.°  Nothing  ooald  be  more  adroit  than  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Dundas'  remark  is  here  converted  into 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  minority  had  saved 
the  country  from  war,>and  a  little  below,  that  they 
were  not  "  Afaclion,"  as  represented  by  others. 
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having  neglected  to  do  this  (because  of  his  duty 
to  preserve  state  secrets,  as  he  woOld  have  us 
believe),  what  semblance  of  right,  what  possible 
pretext  has  he  to  come  forward  now,  and  accuse 
«s  of  thwarting  his  views,  or  td  cast  the  respons- 
ibility of  his  failure  and  disgrace  upon  us,  whose 
arguments  he  never  answered,  and  to  whom  he 
obstinately  and  invariably  refused  all  sort  of.  in- 
formation, by  which  we  might  have  been  enabled 
to  form  a  better  judgment,  and  possibly  to  agree 
with  him  on  ^his  subject?  Another  right  hon- 
oi'able  gentleman,  however  [Mr.  t)iiiidas],.jadg^s 
more  fairly  of  us,  and  I  .thank  him  for  the  hand- 
some acknowledgment  he  paid-to  the  true  ohar- 
aoter  of  the  gentlemen  on,  this  side  of  the  House ; 
for  by  owning  that,  because  we  did  not  happen 
to  approve  of  this  arinament,  it  was  abandoned, 
he  acknowledges  another  fact — that  we  are  not 
what  another  honorable  gentleman  [Mr,  Steele] 
chose  to  represent  us,  a  factiott,  that  indiscrim- 
inately approves  of  every  thing,  right  and  wrong. 
This  is  clearly  manifest  froin  his  own  admissions ; 
for,  giving  up  whem  they  found  wei condemned, 
theymust  have  begun  in  the  idea  that  we  should 
approve.  We  approved  in  the,  case  of  Holland,^ 
and  in  that  of  Spain.  In  the  first  case  we  did 
so,  because  the  rectitude  of  the  thing  was  so  clear 
and  manifest;  that,everywell-wi$her  to,  England 
must  have  done  it.  .  We  did  so  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  because  the  objects  were  explained  to  us. 
^he  insult  given,  and  the  reparation  demanded, 
were  both  before  us,  -  But  had  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  any  right,  because  we  agreed  to 
the  Dutcli  and  Spanish  armaments,~~to  anticipate 
the  consent  df  Opposition  to  the  late  one.  It  was 
insulting  to  impute  the  possibility  to  us !  /What, 
agree  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  without  an  insult  explained,  or  an  object 
held  up !  It  is  said  the  object  was  (Stated,  and 
that  the  means  only  were  left  to  conjecture ;;  that 
the  fibjecf  proposed  to  the  House  was  an  arma- 
ment to  make  a  peace,  and  Oczakow  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  means  by  which  that  peace  was 
to  be  effected.  Sir,  it  is  almost  constantly  my 
misfortune  to  be  differing  from  the"  right  honor- 
able gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  about  the  import  of 
the  words  object  and  means.  In  my  way  rfsising 
these  words,  I  should  have  directly  transposed 
them,  and  oalle^  the  armament  the  means' of 
effecting  peace,  and  Oozakow  the  object  of  that 
armament.  And  the  event  proves  that  ministers 
thought  as  I  should  have  done  j  for  they  gave 
up  that  object,  because  they  knew  they  could  get 
the  end  they/proposed  by  their  armament  with- 
out it.  This  object,' indeed,  whatever  wa?  its 
importance ;  jinhether  it  was  or  was  not,  as  we 
have  alternately  heard  it  asserted  and  denied,  the 
key  of  Constantinople;  jiay,  as  Some  wild  and 
fanciful  people  had  almost  persuaded  themselves, 
the  key  to  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
King's  ministers  have  cohipletely  renounpedt; 
and  seem,  by  their  conduct,  to  "have  cared  very 
little  what  bepame  of  that  or  Constantinople  it- 
self. The  balance  of  Europe,  however,  is  per- 
fectly, safe,  they  tell  us ;  and  on  that  point  we 
have  bothing  moi:e  to  apprehend.^^  The  enormous 


accfesion  of  power  to  Russia,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Oczakow,  so  far  from  affecrfng  "Great 
Britain,  is  not  likely,  according  to  what  the  min- 
isters must  assure  us^  to  distjirb  the  tranquillity 
of  her  nearest  neighbbrs.  That  Oozakow,  there- 
fore, was  a1^  any  time  an  object  sufficient  tojnst- 
ify  their  interference,  I  have  stated  many  rea- 
sons  for' cortcludihg  will  not  bealleged  this  night, 
f  IV.  Some  of' the  gentlenien  on  the  other  side, 
indeed,  have  advanced  other  grounds^  Pretense  ti]iit 
and  told  ns  (I  confess  it  is  for  the  first  JS™  "'a'''" 
time) '  that  in  this  war  the  Empress  ™"  ""= •' 
of  Russia  was'  the  aggressor;  that  on  her  part 
the  war  v^as  offensive ;  and  that  it  became  ns  to 
interfere  to  stop  her  progress.  They  tell  us  of. 
various  encroachments  in  the-  Kuban  [a  part  of 
Tartary],  of  hostilities  systematically  carried  on 
in  violation  of  treaties,  and  many  other  instances ; 
not  one,  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  prove 
by  a  single^Dcument,  or  have  rested  on  any  oth- 
er foundation  than  their  own  assertions.  But  to 
these,  sir,  I  shall  o[^ose  the  authority  of  minis- 
ters themselves;  -for,  in  one  of  the  dispatches  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  to  Mr.  Whitworth  [British 
minister  to  Russia],'  he  desiires  him  to  communi- 
cate to  the  court- of  Petersburgh,  that  if  they  will 
consent  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  the 
status  quo,^  the  aliies^  will  consent  to  guarantee 
the  Crimea  to  them,  "  the  object  of  the  «!ar,"'as 
he-states  it  to-be.  I  desire  no  further  proof  than 
this,  that  we  always  considered  the  Turks  as  the 
aggressors  ^  for  it  follows,  that  jivhere  any  place 
in  the  possession  of  one  power  is  made  the  ob- 
jec,t  of  a  war  by  another,  the  power  claiming 
that  object  is  the  aggressor.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  the 
object,  Spain,  of  course,  would  be  the  aggressor : 
the  contrary,  if  the  Havana  were  the  object.  The 
King  of  England,  therefore,,by  the  dispatch  which 
I  have  quoted,  has,  in  words  and  in  fact,  acknowl- 
edged the  Turks  to  have  been  the  aggressors  in 
this  war,  by  making  pretensions  to  a  province 
solemnly  ceded  to  Russia  in'  the  year  I1783i  I 
can  scarcely  think  that  ministers  mean  to  con- 
tend that  cession  by  treaty  does  not  give  right 
to  possession.  Where  are  we  to  look,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  the  right  of  a  country  to  arty  place 
or  territory, "but  to,  the  last  treaty?  To'what 
would  the  apposite  doctrine  lead  ?  France  might 
claim  Canada,  ceded  in  1763,  or  we  Tobago,  ced- 
ed in  1783.  It  might  be  urged  that  they  took 
advs^ntage  of  our  dispute  with  our  own  colonies, 
and  that  the  treaty  gave  no  right.  Canada,  Ja- 
ndaica;  every  thing,  might  be  questioned.  Where 
would  be  the  peace  of  Europe;,  if  these  doctrines 
were  to  be  acted  on  ?  Every  country  must  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  endless  perplexity,  armament, 
aind  preparations.  Bat,  happily  for  mankind,  a 
different  principle  prevails  in  the  law  of  nations. 
There  the  last  treaty  gives  the  right;:  and  upon 
that  we  must  aver,  that  if,  as  the  dispatch  says, 
the  Crimea  was  the  object,  the  Tmk  was  ihe  ag- 
gressor.^" '  ^-  


'^  State  of  thing^^  previous  to  the  war. 
'"  Onthis  subject,  Mr.WhitbreAGl  sajd  in  his  open- 
ing-speech, 'lit  was  stated  by  Count  Ostertiiao,  in 
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V.  What,  therefore,  was  the  right  claimed  hy, 
Bea!  motives  '^''^  "S^t  honoraUe  gentleman  to  en- 
ofMr.  Pitt's    ter  into  this  dispute  ?     I  will  answer. 

interventiDn.     m,         .    i     ,    ~  ,  i 

1  he  right  ol  a  prmid  man,  anxious  to 
play  a  lofty  part.  France  ha4  gone  oflfthe  stage,. 
The  character  of  the'  miserable  disturber  of  em- 
pires was  vacant,  and  he  resolved  to  boiist  and 
yaporjand  play  his  antie  tricks  and  gestures  on 
the  same  theater.  ,  And  what  has  been  the  first 
effect  of  this  new  experiment  upon  the  British 
nation S^  That,-in  the  pride  and  zenith, of  our 
power,  we  have  ,miserably  disgrskced  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  Eiirope ;  t^at  the  name  of  his  Maj- 
esty has  been  sported  with,  and  stained ;  that  tl^p 
people  of  England  have  been  inflamed,  their  com- 
merce disturbed,  the  most  valuable  citizens  drag-i 
ged  froHi'  their  houses  [by  press-warrants],  and: 
half  a  million  of  money  added  to  the  public  bur- 
dens. And  here,  sir,  in  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  can  not  pass  over  wholly  in  silence  the 
fate  of  that  valu&ble  body  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  are  more  particularly  the  victims  of  these 
false  alarms,  and  by  whom  the  most  bitter  por- 
tion of  the  common  calamity  must  be  borne.  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  every  state  has  a 
right,  in  the'season  of  danger,  to  claim  the  'serv- 
ices of  all,  or  any  of  its  members ;  that  the  "  sa^ 
lus  populi  _si^rema  lex  est^M ,  Tenderness  and 
consideration  fn  the  use  of  such  extensive  pow- 
ers is  all  lean,  recommend  to  those  whose  husi- 
ness  it  is  to  call  them  into  action:  But  here  I 
mjist  laitient,  in  common  with  every  feeling  mindj 


his  letter  to  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Count  G'oltze,  dated 
Jane,  6th,  1791,  that  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 
at  the  time  avowed  that  Russia  had  been  unjustiy 
attacked."  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  could  not 'bpt  admit, 
in  his  reply*  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  ■"  in  point  of  strict  fact, 
the  Turks  were  aggressors"  in  commencing  the  war.' 
Still,  he  contended,  that "  such  had!  been  the  condnct 
of  Rnsaia  toward  the  Porte,  and  such  the  indubitable 
proof  of  her  hostile  intentions  toward  that  power,' 
that  akhoagh  the  Turks  struck  the  first  blow,  -the 
war  might  fairly  be  termed  a  defensive  one."  This 
statement  vfas  uudoabtedly  true,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Belsham,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  vol.  iv.,  258.  -It  is  there  Bbowp  that  Catharine 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  met  at  Gberson  in  nS7 — 
that  "  the  Tarkish  Empire  at  this  period  presenting 
an  easy  and  inviting  prospect  of  conquest,  a  negotia- 
tion was  set  on  foot,  vrithi^t^n.viewihetween  the  two' 
imperial  courts" — that  "scarcely  did  she  [Catharine] 
deign  to  affect  CQpcealnient  of  her  hostile  intentions ; 
and  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  6ity  she  cansed  to 
be  inscribed, '  This  is  the  gat^  which  leads  to  ByZak^ 
nuM;'"  and  that  "the  Ottoman  Porte,  fully  .ap- 
prised of  the  niacbinaltions  of  the  imperial  courts, 
took  a  hasty  resolmtion,  notwithstanding  her  own 
extreme  nnpreparedness  for  commencing  offensive 
opei^ations,  to  publish  in  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia,  in  the  hopei  probably,  of  being 
able  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  [Joseph]  before  his 
plan  ofhostilities  was  matared."  In  this  the  Turks 
did  not  succeed.  Joseph,  according  to  his  agree- 
ment, immediately  United  with  Catharine  in  the 
war ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  dismemberment  of 
th^  Turkish  Empire  had  been  concerted  betweeh 
them;  so  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  con-ect-in  saying  the 
Turks  were  acting  on  the  defensive. 
"  The  highfest  law  is, the  safety  of  the  state. 


that  unnecessary  barbfwfity  which  dragged  them 
from  their  homes,  deprived  them  of  their  liberty, 
and  tore  theml  from  the  industrious  exercise  of 
those  modes  oflife  by  which,  they  earned  support 
for  their  families,  wantc  nly,  cruelly,  and  without 
pretext,  because  mthowt  the  imaUest  intention  of 
employing  the^.  The  gentlemen  well  know 
what  I  state  to  be  a  fact ;  for  they  know  that 
their  system  Vas  changed,  and  their  object  aban- 
doned, before  even  they  had  begun  to  issue  press- 
■warrants!  ,,■     .,  ■ 

.VI.  I  return,  sir,  to  the  disgraceful  fcondition  in 
which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  nhriace 
has  involved,  us.     Let  us  see  whether  brougiitupoo 

,         X  ,  ■  1      "■      1  .  ■       , '  ^°  country 

what  I  have  said  on  this  point  he  not  by  mr.  Pitt's 
literally  true.  ':The  Empress  of  Rus-  ""'^'"^ 
sia  offered,  early  in  the  year  1790,  to  depart  from 
the  terms  she  had  at'  first  thrown  out,  namely, 
that  Bessarabia,  \ysfllachia,  and  Moldavia  shpuld 
b.e  independeut  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Thisi  it 
appears,  she  yielded  upon  the  amicable  repre- 
sentations of  the  allied,  powers,  and  substituted 
in  the  room  of  them  those  conditions  which  have 
since. been  conceded  to  her,  namely,  that  the 
Dniester  should  he  the  boundary  between  the 
two' empires;  and  all  former  treaties  should 
be  confirmed.  "Then,"  say  ministers, ."if  we 
gained  this  by  simple  negotiation,  ^whait  may  we 
not. gain  by  an  armament?"  Thus  judging  of 
her  pusillanimity  by  their  own,  they  threatened 
her.  What  did  she  do  3  Peremptorily  refused 
to  depart  one  atom  from  her  last  conditions ;  arid  ^ 
this  determination,  I  assert;  wa^  in  the  possession 
of  his  Majesty?s  -ministers  loiig  before  the  arma- 
ment. They  knew  not  only  this,  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  1791,  but  likewise  the.  resolu- 
tion of.the  Empress  not  to  rise  in  her  demandsj 
notwithstanding  any  farther  success  that  might 
attend  her  arms.  The  memorial  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  whioh  they.;  have,  fpy  reasons  best, 
known  to  themselves,  refused  us,  but  which  was 
circulated  in  every  court,  and  published  in  ev-' 
ery  newspaper  in  Europe,  fully  informed  them 
of  these  mattery.  -But  the  King's  ministers,  with 
aa  absurdity  of  .whieh  there  is. no  example,  call- 
ed upon  the  country  to  arm.  ^'ivhy?  Iifot  he- 
cause  they  meant  to  employ  the  armament 
against  her,  hut  in  the  fanoifulhope  that,  he- 
cause,  in  an  amicable  negotiation,  the  Empress 
liad  been  prevailed  upon  not  to  press  the  demand 
of  Wallachia,  Moldavia^  and  Bessarabia  as  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  they  should  infallibly  suc- 
ceed by  arming,  and  not  employing  that  arma- 
ment, in  persuading  her  to  abandon  all  the  rest ! 
And  what, was  the  end?  Why,  that. after  pledg- 
ing the  King's  name  in  the'  most  deliberate  and 
solemn  manner;  after  lofty  vaporing,  menacing, 
prorpising,  denying,  turning,  and  turning, figain; 
after  keeping. lip  the  parade  of  an  tfrraament  for 
four  months,  accompanied  with  (hose  severe 
measures  (pressihg  seaman,  'ftc.],  to  ,be.  regret, 
ted  even  when  necessary,  to  be  reprobited  vphen. 
not,  -the  right  honorable  gentleman",  erouohes 
humbly  at  her  feet  ;■  entreats,  submissively  snp- 
phoates  of  her  moderationf  that  shfe  will  grant 
him  some  small  trifle  of  what  he  asksj  if  it  is  but 
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by  way  of  a  boon ;  and  finding  at  last  that  ho 
can  get  nothing,  either  by  threats  or  his  pray- 
ers, gives  up  the  whole  precisely  as  she  insisted 
upon  having  it !  , 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  however,  is 
Henovseeiia  determined  that  this  Housei'  shall  take 
d^n'raTiloiiie  the  whole  of  this  disgrace  upon  itself. 
Commons.  J  heard  him  witji  much  delight,  on  a 
former  day,  quote  largely  from  Jhat  excellent 
and  philosophical  work,  "The  Wealth  of  (Na- 
tions.""' In  almost  the  first  page  of  that  book 
he  will  find  it  laid  down  as  a-  principle  that,  by 
a  division  of. labor  in^  .the' different. occupations 
of  life,  the  objects  to  which  it.is  applied  are  per- 
fected, time  is  saved,  dexterity  improved,  and 
the  generar  stock  of  science  augmented  j  that  by 
joint  effort  and  reciprocal  accommodation  the 
severest  tasks  are  .accomplished,  and .  difScultles 
surmounted,  too  stubborn  forthe  labor  of  a  sin- 
gle hand.  Thus,  in  the  building  of  a  great  pal- 
ace,, we  observe  the  iB/ojk  to  be  parceled  out 
into  different  departments,  and  distributed  and 
subdivided  into  various  degrees,  some  higher, 
some  lower,  to  Suit  the  capacities  and  condition 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  construction; 
Tliere  is  the  architect  that  invents  the  plan,  and 
erects  the  stately  oolutiins.  There'  is  the  dust- 
man atid  the  nightman  to  clear  avvay  the  rubbish.. 
Thfl  right  honorable  gentleman  ,  applies  ^hese 
principles  to  his  polities  j  arid,  in  the  division 
and  east  of  parts  for  the  job  we  are  now  to  exe- 
cute for  him,' has  reserved  for  himself  the  high- 
er and  more  respectable  share  of  the  business, 
and  le^ives  all  the  dirty  work  to  i^s.  Is  he  asked 
why  tlie  House  of  Commons  made  the  armament 
lastyear  ?  He  ainswers,  "  The  House  of  Copi.> 
mons  did  not  make  the  armament !  I  made'  it. 
The  HguSe  of  Commons  only  approved  of  it." 
Is  he  asked  why  he  gave  up  the  olyect  of  the 
armament,  after  he  had  made  it?  "I  did  hot 
give  it  up  !"  he  exclaims.  "  I  think  the  same 
of  its  necessity  as  ever.  It  is  the  House  of  Cohi- 
mons  that  gives  it  up !  It  is  the  House  that 
supports  the  nation  in  their  senseless  clamor 
against  my  measures.  It  is  to  this  House  that 
you  must  look  for  the  shame  and  guilt  of  your 
disgrace."  To  himself  he  takes  the.  more  con- 
spicuous character  of  m«naoer.  It  is  he  that 
distributes  provinces,  and  limits  empires ;  wbile 
he  leaves  to  this  House  the  humbler  office  of 
licking  the  dust,  and  begging  forgiveness ;  ■ 
"  Npt  mine  these  groans — , 

These  sighs  that  issue,  or  these  tears  that  ^ow." 
"I  am  forced  into  these  submissions, by  a  low, 
contracted,  groveling,  mean-spirited,  ~and  igno- 
rant J)eople!"  But  this  is  not  all.  It  rarely 
And  laii^iu  happens  that  in  begging  pardon  (wben 
v°(i°mSs-  ™6n  det^rmme  upon  that  course)  they 
«ar,«xpen»e.  havc  ndt  somc  benefit  in  view,  or  that 


1=  Mr.  Fox,  in  order  to  relieve  the  jninds  of  bis 
hearers  from  a  continual  stream  of  invective,  now 
tarns  off  for  a  few  moitaeuts  to  Adam  Smith's  doc- 
trine of  a  division  of  labor,  and  then  malies  it  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  attack,  to  which  he  gives 
doobfe  life  and  force  by  his  dramatic  mode  of -put- 
ting the  subject,  ■ 


the  profit  to  be  got  is  not  meant  to  counterbal- 
ance, in  some  measure,  the  honor  to  "be.  sacri- 
ficed. Let  us  see  how  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman managed  this.  On  the  first  indication  of 
hostile  measures  against  Russia,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  this  House  divided 
against  the  adoption  of  them.  This'it  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  right  honorable  gentleman  who , 
spoke  in.th^  debate  yesterday ,  [Mr;  Dunjlas],  that 
induced  ministers  to  abandon  their  first  object ; 
but  not  like  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  candidly 
a,vowed,  that  if  he  could  have  once  brought  him- 
self to  give  up  the  claim  of  Oczakow,  tie  would 
not  have  stood  ouffpr  the  razing  its  fortifications, 
or  any  such  terms.  The  ministers  determine 
that  the  >  nation,  at  least,-  shall  -reap  no  benefit 
from  the  reversal  o^  their  system.  '  "  You'  have 
resisted"  our  projects,"  say  they ;  ""you  have  dis- 
covered' and  exposed  our  incapacity;  you  have 
made  us  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  and  such  we 
shall  appear  to  posterity;  you  have  defeated,  in- 
deed', our  intention^  of  involving  you  in  war ;  but 
ym  shall  not  be  the  gainers  by  it  1  ybii  shall  not' 
save  your  money!  We' abandon  Oczakow,  as 
youoompej  us  to  do;  but  we  will  teep-Up  the 
armament  if  it.is  only  to  spite  you !" ' 

Determined  to  act  this  dishonorable  part,  their 
next  care  was  to  do  it  in  the  most  dis-  Henext.Kti- 
graceful   manner ;   and  as  thev  had'  ''|=="'1'=P"'iI'« 

1  1T-.1.  i,.T-.  honor.by  Ins 

dragged  rarliament  and  their  King  mode  ofnego- 
through  the  dirt  and  mire,  they  re-  ?"''°^' 
solved  to  exhibit  them  in  this  offensive  plight  to 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  To  do  this,  they  did  not 
care  to  trust  to  the  minister  we  had  at  Peters- 
burgh — a  gentleipan  distinguished  for  amiable 
manners,  and  by  the  faithful,  the  vigilant,  and 
the  able  discharge  of  his  duty.  .  Why  was  the 
management  of  the  negotiation  taken  from  him  ?  , 
Was  he  too  proud  for  this  service  ?  No  man  is 
too  proud  to  do  his  duty ;  and  of  all  our  foreign 
ministers,  Mr.  Whitworth"  I  should  think  the 
very  last  to  v^hom  it  could  be  reproached  that 
he  is  remiss  in  fulfilling  the  directions  he  re- 
ceives, in  their  utmost  strictness.  But  a  new 
man  was  to  be  found ;  one  whose  reputation  for 
talents  and  honor  might  operate,  as  they  hoped, 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  inc^acity  he  was 
to  cure,  and  the  national  honor  he  was  deputed 
to  surrender.  Was  it  thus  deter^nined,  bebause, 
in  looking  i-ound  theirdiplomatic  body,  there  vris 
no  man  to  be  seleete4  from  it,  whose  character 
assimilated  with  the  dirty  job.  h^  was  to  exe- 
cute ?  As  there  was  honor  to  be  sacrificed,  A 
stain  to  be  fixed  upon  the  national  character,  en- 
gagements f;o  be  retracted,  and  a  friend  to  be 
abandoned ;  djd  it  never  occur  to  them  that 
there  was  one  man  upon  their  diplomatic  list " 
who  would  have  been  pronounced  by  gerieral 
acclamation  thoroughly  qualified  in'  soul  and 
qualities  for  this  service?  Such  a  person  they 
ipight  have  found,  and  not  so  occupied  as  to 
make  it  inconvenient  to.  employ  him.    .'They 

"  Afterward -Lord  Whitworth,  and  embassadbv 
at  the  court  of.  Bonaparte  during-  the  peace  of 
Amiens.'. 1 
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■would  have  found  him  absent  from  his  station, 
under  the  pretense  of  attending  his  duty  in  this 
House,  though  he  does  not  choose  often  to  make 
his  appearance  here."  Instead  of  this,  howev- 
er, they  increased  the  dishonor  that  tl}6y  doomed 
us  to  suffer,  by  sending'  a  gentleman  endowed 
with  every  virtue  and  accomplishment,  who  had 
acquired,  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  character  for 
bravery  and  enterprise ,  that  rendered  him  per- 
sonally esteemed  by  her,  and  irv  whom  fine  tal- 
ents and  elegant  manners,  ripened  by  habit  and 
experience,  had  confirmed  the  flattering  promise 
of  his  youth.  Did  they  think  that  the  Shabbi- 
ness  of  their  message  was  to  be  done  away  by 
the  worth  of  the  messenger  ?  If  I  were  to  send 
a'  humiliiting  apology  to  any  person,  would,  it 
change  its  quality  by  being  intrusted  to  Lord 
Rodney,  Admiral  Pigot,  my  honorable  friend  be- 
hind me  [General  Burgoyne],  Lord  Cbrnwallis, 
Sir  Henry  ClintonJ  Sir  Williaru  Howe,  or  any 
«ther  gallant  and  brave  ofiSoer  ?  Certainly  noti 
It  was  ray  fortune,  in  very  early  life,  to  have 
set  out  in  habits  of  particular  intimacy  with  Mr, 
^Taulkener,  and  howevercircumstanees  may  have 
intervened  to  suspend  that  intimacy, -circumstan- 
ces arising  from  wide  differences  in  political  opin- 
ion, they  never  have  altered  the  sentiments  of  pri- 
vate esteem  which  I  have.uniformly.felt  for  him ; 
and  with  every  amiable  and  conciliating  quality 
that  belongs  to  man,  I  know  him  to  be  one  from 
whom  improper. submissions  are  the  least  to.be 
expected.  Well,  sir,  thescgentlemen,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  and  Mr.  Faulkener,  corara.enc6  the  nego-- 
tiation  by  the  offer  of  three  distinct  propositions, 
each  of  thehi  better  than  the  other,  and.  accom- 
pany it  Vith  an  expression  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, namely,  that  this  negotiation'  is  to  be  as  un- 
like all  the  others  as  possible,  and  to  be  '^fownd- 
ed  in  perfeft  candor."  To  prove  this,  they  sub- 
mit at  once  to  the  Russian'  ministers  "all  that 
their  instructions  enable  them  to  propose."  Who 
would  not  have  imagined,  according  to  the  plain 
import  of- these  words,  that  unless  the  Empress 
had-  assented  to  one  of  these  propositions,  all 
amicable  interposition  would  have  beea  at  an 
end,  and  war  the  issue?  The  "perfect  oandgr" 
prbmised  in  the  beginning  of  their  note,  leads 
them  to  declare  explicitly,  that  unless  the  forti- 
fications of  Oczakow^  be  razed,  or  the  Turks  are 
allowed,  as  an  equivalent,  to  keep  both  the  banks 

^*  Lord  Auckland  ie  understood  to  have  been  the 
object  of  this  fierce  attack,  which  was  certainly  uii- 
fair  and  ungeutlemanly,  as  directed  against  one  who, 
not  being  present,  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  in 
his  own  defense.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reply,  asked  Mr. 
Fox  whether  "it  was  decent  or  manly  to  go  out  of 
his, way  to  allnde,  in  an  upbaiidsome  manner,  to  ap 
honorable  gentleman  in  bis  absence,  who  was  snpr 
posed  to  have  been  employed  in  a  diplomatic  ca- 
pacity ;"  and  declared  that  '*  no  man  who  had  been 
honored  with  the  oflioe  of  a  minister  at  foreign 
courts  had  ever  discharged  his  duty  more  ably,  more 
honestly,  or  in  a  manner  more  creditable  to  .himself, 
or  ad\>antageou8  to  his,  country,  than  the  honorable 
,  gentleman  so  illiberally  alluded  tO;" — Parliament- 
y,  xxix.,  99»/ 


of  the  Dniester,  the  'allies  can  not  propose  any 
terms  to  them.  What  answer  do  they  receive  ? 
Ani  unequivocal  rejection  of  every  onfe  of  their 
propositions ;  aoeompaniedj  however,  with  a  deo- 
jaratioi),  to'  which  I  shall  soon  return,  that  the 
navigation  of  that  river;  shall  be  free  to  all  the 
world,  and  a  reference  to  those  maxims  of  policy 
which  have  invariably  actuated,  the  Empress  of 
Russia  in  her  intercourse  ^ith  neutral  nations, 
whose  commerce  she  has  at  all  times  protected 
and  encouraged.  With  this  declaration  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries  declare- themselves  perfect- 
ly contented ;  nay,  more,  they  engage  that  if  the 
Turks  shoul(J  refuse  these  conditions,  and  con- 
tintie  obstinate  longer  than  four  months,  the  al- 
lied courts '"  will  abandon  the  termination  of  the 
war  to  the  events  it  may  produce."  Arid  here 
ends  forever  all  care  for  the  Ottoman  empire,  all 
solicitude  about  the  balance  of  power.'  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  will  interpose  no  further  to 
save  either,  but  rests  the  whole  of  a  measure, 
once  so  indis]:iensabje  to  our  safety,  upon  this 
doubtful  issue!,- whether  the  Turks  will  accept  in 
December  those  very  terms  whiph  in -July,  the 
British  ministers  could  not  venture  to  propose  to 
them !  ,  , 

Sir,  we  rpay  look  in  vain  tothe^vents  of'for- 
iner  times  for  a  disgrace  parallel  to  oonjp.riBonof 
what  we  have  suffered.     Louis  the .  "''•  *'H'',"  ™';- 

^  ^  duct  with  that 

J)  ourteenth,  a  monarch  often  named  ononis  xiv. 
m'our  debates,  and  whose  reiga  ex-  ineciicunjBiar- 
hibits  more  than  any  other  the  ex-  "''. 
tremes  of  prosperous  and  of  adverse  fortune;  hov- 
er, in  the  liiidst  of  his  most  humiliating  distress- 
es, stooped  to  so  despicable  a  sacrifice  of  all  that 
can  be  dear  to  main.  The  war  of  the  sucoe?sipn, 
unjustly-begun^ by  him,  had  reduced  his  power, 
had  swallowed  up  his  artni^s  and  his  navies,  had 
desolated  his  provinces,,  had  drained  his  treas- 
ures, and  delugpd  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the 
best  and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.  Exhaust- 
ed by  his  various  calamities,  he  offered  his  ene- 
mies at  one  time  to  relinquish  all  the  objects  for, 
which  he  had  begun  the  war.  That  proud  mon- 
arch sued  for  peace,  and-  was  content  to  receive 
it  from  our  moderation.  But  when  it  was  made 
a  conditiop  of  that  peace,  that  he  shoikld  turn  his 
arms  against  his  grandson,  and  compel  him  by 
force  to  relinquish  the  throne  of  Spain,  humbled, 
exhausted,  conquered  as  he  was,  misfortune  had 
npt  yet  bow^d  his  spirit  to  conditions  sp  hard  as 
these.  We  know  the  event;.  He,  persisted  still  in 
the  war,  until  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Queen 
Anne's  ministers  enabled  him  to  cbnolude  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  on  terms  copsiderablyless  dis- 
advantageous even  than  those  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed. And  shall  we,  sir,  the  pride  of  our  age, 
the  terror  of  Euirope,  submit  to  this  humiliating 
sacrifice  of  our  hoi)or  ?  Have'ice  suffered  a  de- 
feat at  Blpnbeitn?.  Shall  we,  with  our  increas- 
ing prosperity,  oar  widely  diffused  capital,  our 
navy,.theJBst  subjpdtof  our  common  exultation, 
ever-flowing  qoffers,  that  enable  us  to  give  back ' 
to  the  people  vvhat,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  we 
were  ootijpelled  to  take  from  tti^m ;  flushed  with 
a  recent  triumph  over  Spain  [respecting  Nootka 
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Sound],  and  yet  more  than  all,  while  our  old  rival 
and  enemy  was  incapable  of  disturbing  lis,  shall 
it  be  for  us  to  yield  to  what  France  disdained  in 
the  hour  of  her  sharpest  distress,  and  exhibit  our^ 
selves  to  the  world,  th6  sole  example  in  its  an- 
nals of  such  an  abject  and  pitiful  degradation  ?'= 
,VII.  But  gentlemen  inform  us  now,  in  justifl- 
Pr,.e».e.rorco»-  «»''<">>  ^^  ^  'upposc  thcV  mean  it, 
tinninstboarma-  of  all  thesc  measures,  that  to  ef- 
Smperor  miebt  fect  a  peace  between  Russia  and 
Sr'coiX"'.  o»"'"  thft  Porte  was  on^y  the  ostensible 
ihe  Tuit».  cause  of  our  armament,  or  at  least 

was  not  the  sole  cause ;  and  that  ministers  were 
under  some  jtpprehension  lest  the  Eniperer  of 
Gerniany,  if  the  allies  were  to  disarm,  should  in- 
sist on  better  terms  from  the  Turks  than  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  by  the  conventidn  of  Reiohen- 
baoh.  ■  This  I  can  not  believe.  ■  When  his  Maj- 
esty sends  a  message  to  inform  his  Parliament 
that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  arm  ibr  a  specific 
purpose,  I  can  not  suppose  that  afalsehabdihas 
been  put  into  his  Majesty's  mouth,  and  that  the- 
armament  which  he  proposes  as  necessary  for 
one  purpose  is  intended  for  ahother !  If  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  shall  tell  me,  that  although^ 
the  war  -between  Russia  and  tbe  Porte  was  the 
real  cause  of  equipping  the  armament,  yet  that 
being  once  equipped,  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  up 
when  no  longfer  wanted  on  that  aQCOurit,  because 
the  Emperor  seemed  inclined  to  depart  from  the 
convention  of  Reichenbaoh ;  then  I  answer,  that 
it  was  his  dutyto  have  come  with  a  second  mes- 
sage to  Parliament,  expressly  sta.ting  this  new 
object,  with  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
the  House  to  judge  of  its  propriety.  Another  Of  - 
(,1)  Tbatfte  ^^^  arguments  for  continuing  the  arm- 
BuS"°ht  ^'P^"*  *'^^'  ^l"®  object  was  relinquish- 
bave  risen  m   edf  is,  that  Russia  might  have  insisted 

her  demanda.  l      j        ^  j.  •    •         i     ^ 

_  on  harder  terms,  not  conceiving  her- 
self bound  by  offers  which  we  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept. I  perfectly  agree  viith  gentlemen,  that 
after  the  repeated  offer  of  those  terms  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  andrthe  rejection  of  them  by  us, 
the  ElmpreSs.  was  not  bound  to  adhere  to  them 
in  all  possible  events  tfnd  odnling^ncies.  If  the 
war  had  continued,  she  would  have  had  a  right 
to  further  indemhiflcation  for  the  expense  of  it. 
But  was  it  not  worth  the  tnjnister's  while  to  try 
the  good  faith  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  after 
she  had  so  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  all  Eu- 
rope that  she  would  no(  rise  in  her  demands  ? 
The  experiment  would  have  been  made  with  lit- 
tle trouble,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  a 
messenger  to  ask  the  question.  The  cibjeot  of 
his  armament  would  have  suffered  little  by.the 


**  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  admirable 
nse  which  Mr.  Fox  eometimes  made  of  history  in 
his  orations.  The  case  selected,  was  perfectly  suit- 
ed to  his  pm-pose.;  and  the  brief  but  masterly  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of 
the  French  monarch,  as  contrasted  vCith  those  of  the 
British  minister,  was  suited  to  awakeff  tbekeeneet 
sense  of  disgrace  in  the  minds  of  an  English  audi- 
ence. In  respect  to  style  alone,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
speoimens  we  have  in  our  eloquence  of  terse  ^nd 
powerful  language. 


delay,,  as  an  answer  from  the  Russian  court 
might  have  been  bid  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Was 
it  reasonable  in  ministers  to  suppose,  that  be- 
cause, in  the  early  part  of  the  negotiation,  the 
Empress  had  shqwn  so  much  regard  to  ,us  as 
actually,  to  give  up  whatever  pretensions  she  had 
formed  to  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
solely  with  the  view  of  obtaining  oar  concur- 
rence to  the  prirjciple  oi)  which  she-  offered  to 
snake  peace,  s(he  would  revert  tOvthose  very  pre- 
tensions the  instant  she  had  obtained  that^con- 
currence  on  our  part,  for  the  benefit  of  which 
she  had  sacrificed  them  ?  Surely,  as  I  have  said, 
4t  was-  worth  while  to  inake  the  experiment ;  but 
simple  and  ohvious  as  this  was,  a  very  different 
course  was  adopted.  Oczakow,  indeed,  was  re- 
linquished btfore  the  armament  began,  as  we 
may  find  by  comparing  the  date  of  ,the>  press- 
warrants,  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Leed's  resig- 
nation. As  soon  as  ihe '  King's  message .  was 
delfvered  to.  Parliament,  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  Berlin  with  an  intimation  of  the  reso- 
lution to  arm.  This,  perhaps,  was  rashly;  done 
as  the  ministry  might  have  foreseen  that  the 
measure  would  probably  meet  with  opposition, 
and  much  time  could  not  have  been  lost  by  wait- 
ing the  event  of  the  first  debate.  No  sooner 
-was  the  division  [upon  the  debate],  known,  than 
a  second  messenger  was  sent  off  to  overtake  and 
stop  the  dispatches  of" the  first;  and  this  brings 
me  to  another  argument,  which  I  confess  appears 
to  me  very  unlikely  to  help  .^hem  out.  They  tell 
us,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  having  (j ,  .j,,,,,,,  j„„. 
armed  in  eonsequence  of  our  assijr-  ^™J|J°„t'^''° 

anees  of  support,'  we  could  not  dis-    necessary,  »nlil 
1,.  1-         ^;.i  ^..  ^      tbe  viewa  of 

arm  before  iwe  knew  the  sentiments  pnnaia  cmiu  ' 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  without  the  im-  '"  ''°°"°- 
putation  of  leaving  our  ally  irt  the  lurch.  /Did 
we  wait  fot-  the  sentiments  of  that  court  to  de- 
termine wbcither  Oczakow  was  to  be  given, up 
or  not  ?  Sir,  when  that  measure  was  resolved 
upon,  the  right  hoiwrabh  gentleman  actually  had 
abandoned  his  ally  ;  and  that  such  was  the  sense 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  I  believe  can  be  testified 
by, every  Englishman  who  was^here  at  the  time. 
No  sooner  did  the  second  messenger  arrive,  and 
the  contents  of  his  dispatches'  become  known, 
than  a  general  indignation  rose  against  the  con- 
duct of  the'  right  honorable  gentleman ;  and  I 
am  well  enbugh  informed  on  the  subject  to  state 
to  this  Hoiise,  that  not  an  Englishman  could 
show  his  face  in  that  capital  without  exposing 
himself  to  mortification,  perhaps  to  insult.  But, 
between  the  28th  of  March,  1791,  when  the  mes- 
sage was  brought  down  to  this  House,  and  the 
2d  or  3d  of  April,  when  the  second  tnessenger  , 
was  dispatched  with  the  news  that  ministers  had 
abandoned  the  object  of  it,  the  armament  could 
not  have  been  materially  advanced.  Why,  then, 
was  it  persisted  in  ?  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman can  not  aVgue  that  he  kept  up  the  arma- 
ment in  compliance  with  bis  engagements  with 
Prussia,  when  the  armament,  in  fact,  did  not  ex- 
ist,.and  when  it,  had  been  begun  but  four  or  five 
days  previous  to  his  renouncing  the  object  of  it. 
That  eoiild  not  have  bfeen  his  motive,     What, 
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then,  was  the  motive  ?  Why,  that  he  was  too 
proud  to  own  his  error,  and  valnedless  the  mon- 
ey and  tranquillity  of  the  people  than  the  appear- 
ance of  firmness,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
reality.  False"  shame  is  the  parent  of  many 
crimes.'^  By  false  shame  a  man  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  commit  a  murder,  to  conceal  a  robbery. 
Influenced  by  this  false  shame,  the  ministers  rob- 
bed the  people  of  their  money,  the  seamen  of 
their  liberty,  their  families  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  all  this  to  conceal  that  they  had  tin- 
dertaken  a  system  which  was  not  fit  to  be  pur- 
sued. If  they  say  that  they  did  this,  apprehen- 
sive that,  without  the  terror  of  an  armament, 
Russia  would  not  stand  to  the  terms  which  they 
had  refused  to  accept,  they  do  no  more  than  ac- 
knowledge that,  by  the!,  insolence  of  their  arm- 
ing and  the  prpoipitancy  of  their  submission, 
they  had  either  so  provoked  her  resentment,  or 
excited  her  contempt,  that  she  ,would  not  even 
condescend  to  agree  to  her  own  propositions 
when  approved  by  them.  But  however  they 
might  have  thought  her  disposed  to  act  on  this 
subject,  it  was  at  least  their  duty  to  try  whether 
such  would  have  been  her  conduct  or  not. 

VIII.  To  prove  that  the  terms  to  which  they 
Tbofreeniivi.  agreed  at  last  were  the  same  with 
gS.e/o'J'  *ose  they  before  rejected,  all  I  feel  it 
roaigain.  necessary  for  me  to  observe  is,  that 
the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Dniester,  the 
only  novelty  introduced  into  them,  was  implied 
in  proposing  it  as  a  boundary ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  rule  that  the  boundary  between  two  pow- 
ers must  be  as  free  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
True,  says  the  minister,  but  we  have  got  the  free 
iia'i)'ig&tion  for  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  Poland.  If  this  be  an  ad- 
vantage, it  is  one  which  he  has  gained  by  con- 
cession ;  for  if  he  had  not  agreed  that  the  river 
should  be  the  boundary,  the  navigation  would 
not  have  been  free.  The  Turks  oflered  no  such 
stipulation,  had  they  been  put  in  possession  of 
both  the  banks.  Besides  which,  as  a  noble  Duke, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted;  well  observed,  it 
is  an  advantage,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
which  can  subsist  only  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
not,  I  suppose,  imagined  that  the  navigation  will 
be  free  in  time  of  war.  They  have,  then,  got 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  "  modifica- 
tion," a  term,  I  must  here  observe,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  justified  even  by  the  original  me- 
morial, where  the  sense  is  more  accurately  eX' 
pressed  by  the  French  word  "  radottcissement." 
Was  it,  then,  for  some  radoucisiemmt  [softening] 
that  they,  continued  their  armament  ?  Was  it 
to  say  to  the  Empress,  w^en  they  had  conceded 
every  thing,  "  We  have  given  you  all  you  asked, 
give  us  something  that  we  may  hold  out  to' the 

^'^  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark  how  adroitly 
this  mention  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pride  and  false  shame  is 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  to  introduce  anew  some  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  reproach — lavish  expenditure,  pressing 
of  seamen,  &c.  He  thus  keeps  the  great  points  of 
his  case  continaally  in  view,  at  one  time  by  inci- 
dental references  in  passing,  at  another  by  extend- 
ed and  formal  repetitions. 
Kk 


public,  something  that  we  may  use  against  the 
minority ;  that  minority  whom  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  represent  as  your  allies.  We  have  sac- 
rificed our  allies,  the  Turks,  to  you.  You  can 
do  no  less  than  sacrifice  your  allies,  the  minor- 
ity, to  us  ?"  If  I  had  been  to  advise  the  Em- 
press on  the  sut^ect,  I  would  have  counseled  her 
to  grant  the  British  minister  something  of  this 
sort.  I  would  even  have  advised  her  to  raze  the 
fortifications  of  Oc^akow,  if  he  had  insisted  on  it. 
I  would  have  appealed  from  her  policy  to  her 
generosity,  dnd  said,  "  Grant  him  this  as  an 
apology,  for  he  stands  much  in  need  of  it.  His 
whole  object  was  to  appear  to  gain  something, 
no  matter  wliat,  by  continuing  the  armament ; 
and  even  imthis  last  pitiful  and  miserable  object 
he  has  failed."  If,  after  all,  I  ask,  whether  these 
terms  are  contained  in  the  peace  that  we  have 
concluded  for  the  Turks,  or,  rather,  which  the 
Turks  concluded  for  themselves,  the  answer  is, 
"We  have  no  authentic  copy  of  it."  Is  this 
what  we  have  got  by  our  arms,  by  distressing 
our  commerce,  dragging  our  seamen  from  their 
homes  and  occupations,  and  squandering  ouf 
money  ?  Is^  this  the  efficacy  of  our  interference, 
and  the  triumph  of  our  wisdom  and  our  firm- 
ness ?  The  Turks  have  at  length  concluded 
a  peace,  of  which  they  do  not  even  condescend 
to  favor  us  with  a  copy,  so  that  we  know  what 
it  is  only  by  report,  and  the  balance  of  Europe, 
late  in  so  much  danger,  and  of  so  much  import- 
ance, is  left  for  them  to  settle  without  consult- 
ing us !  Is  it  for  this  that  we  employed  such 
men  as  JVtr.  Faulkener  and  Mr.  Whitworth? 
They  were  sent  to  negotiate  for  the  materials 
'of  a  speech,  and  failed.  But  what  are  the  com- 
plaints that  private  frienjlship  has  a  right  to 
make,  compared  with  those  of  an  insulted  pub- 
lic ?  Half  a  million  of  money  is  spent,  the  peo- 
ple alarmed  and  interrupted  in  their  ^proper  pur- 
suits by  the  apprehension  of  a  war,  and  for  what  ? 
For  the  restoration  of  Oozakow ?  No!  Ocza- 
kow  is  not  restored.  To  save  the,  Turks  from 
being  too  much  humbled  ?  No. ,  They  are  now 
in  a  worse  situation  than  they  would  have  been 
had  we  never  armed  at  all.  If  Russia  had  per- 
severed in  that  system  of  encroachment  of  which 
she  is  accused,  we  could,  as  I  observed  before, 
then  have  assisted  them  unembai'rassed.  We- 
are  now  tied  down  by  treaties,  and  fettered,  by 
stipulations.  We  have  even  guaranteed  to  Rus- 
sia what  we  before  said  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
the  Turks  to  yield,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  Russia  to  possess.  This  is  what 
the  public  have  got  by  the  armament.  Wliatj, 
then,  was  the  private  motive  ? 

Scilicet,  ut  Tumo  contingat  regia  conjax, 
•    Nos,  animffi  viles,  inhurr>&ta  infletaque  tnrba, 
Sternamar  oampis.^'  ' 


"  That  Tarnus  may  obtain  a  royal  apoase, 
We  alject  souls,  unburied  and  unwept, 
Lie  scattered  on  the  plains. 

The  lines  are  taken  from  the  .Eneid  of  Virgil, 
book  xi.,  line  371,  and  are  part  of  Draiioes'  speeoll 
in  which  he  charges  Tumus  with  sacrificing  the 
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IX.  The  minister  gained,  or  thoijght  he  was 
Tendency  of  to  gain,  an  exoiise  for  his  rashness 
to'ifcrtrofeon.  and  miseonduqt ;  and  to  purchase  this 
Ed°S  coi!°  excuse  was  the  public  money  and 
stituiion.  the  public  quiet  wantonly  sacrificed. 
There 'are  some  effects,  which,  to  combine  with 
their  causes,  is  almost  sufficient  to  drive  men 
mad!  Thali-the  pride,  the  folly,  the  presump- 
tion of  a  single  person  shall  be  able'to  involve  a 
whole  people  in  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  is 
more  than  philosophy  can  teach  mortal  patience 
to  endure.  Here  are  the  true^  weapons  of  the 
enemies  of  our  Constitution !  Here  may  we 
search' for  the  source  of  those  seditious  writings, 
meant  either  to  vv^eaken  our  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  by  depreciating  its  value,  or  which 
loudly  tell  us  that  we  have  no  Constitution  at 
all.  We  may  blame,  we  may  reprobate  such 
doctrines ;  but  while  we  furnish  those  who  cir- 
culate them  with  arguments  such  as  these ; 
while  the  example  of  this  day  shows  us  to  what 
degree  the  fact  is  true,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
the  purposes  they  are  meant  ^o  answer  be  but 
too  successful."  They  argue,  that  a  Constitu- 
tion can  not  be  right  where  such  things  are  pos- 
sible ;  much  less  so  when  they  are  practiced 
without  punishment.  This,  sir,  is  a  serious  re- 
flection to  every  man  who  loves  the  Constitution 
of  England.  Against  the  vain  theories  of  men, 
who  project  fundamental  alterations  upon  grounds 
of  mere  speculative  objection,  I  can  easily  defend 
it:  but  when  they  recur  to  these  facts,  and  show 
me  how  we  may  be  doomed  to  all  the  horroi-s  of 
war  by  the  caprice  of  an  individual  who  will  not 
even  condescend  to  explain  his  reasons,  I  can  only 
fly  to  this  House,  and  exhort  jou  to  roujse  from 
your  lethargy  of  confidence  into  the  active  mis- 
trust and  vigilant  control  which  is  your  duty  and 
your  office.  Without  recurring  to  the  dust  to 
which  the  minister  has  been  humbled,  and  th^ 
dirt  he  has  been  dragged  through,  if  we  ask,  for 
what  has  the  peace  of  the  public  been' disturbed  ? 
For  what  is  that  man  pressed  and  dragged  like 
a  felon  to  a  service  th&V' should  be  honorable?^ 
we  must  be  answered',  for  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  barren  territory  on  the.  banks  of  the 
Dniester !  In  the  name  of  all  we  Value,  give  us, 
when  such  instances  are  quoted  in  derogation  of 
our  Constitution,  some  right  to  ans^Bver,  that  these 
are  not  its  principles,  but  the  monstrous  abuses 
intruded  into  its  practice.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  because  the  executive  power,  for  an  ade- 
quate and  ev'ident  cause,  may  adopt  measures 
that  require  expense  without  consulting  Parlia- 
ment, we  are  to  convert  the  exception  into  a 
rule ;  to  reverse  the  principle ;  and  that  it  is 
now  to  be  assumed,  that  the  people's,  money 
may  be  spent  for  any  cause,  or  for  none,  without 
either  submitting  the  exigency  to  the  judgment 

^ — , :: . 1 

people  in  a  useless  war,  simply  that  he  might  re- 
ceive Lavinia  as  his  bride. 

''  Mr.  Fox  shows  great  dexterity  in  thus  retorting 
upon  Mr.  Pitt  those  charges  of  weakening  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  which  were  brought  against  himself 
and  friends  so  often  at  this  time,  in  conseqaence  of 
his  admiration  of  the  .P^rench  Revolution.  ^ 


of  their  representatives,  or  inquiring  into  it  aft- 
erward,  unless  we  can  make  out  ground  for  a 
criminal  charge  against  the  executive  govern- 
ment. Let  us  disclaim  these  abuses,  and  return 
to  the  Constitution. 

^  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  lay  down  rules  as 
universal  and  absolute ;  because  I  think  there  is 
hardly  a  political  or  moral  maxim  which  is  uni- 
versally true;  but  I  maintain  the  general  rule  to 
be,  that  before  the  public  money  be  votej  away, 
the  occasion  that  calls  for  it  should  be  fairly 
stated,  for  the  ponsideration  of  those  who  are  the 
proper  guardidns  of  the  public  money.  -Had  the 
minister  explained  his  system  to,  Parliament  be- 
fore he  called  for  money  to  Support  it,  and  Par- 
liament had  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  sup- 
porting, he  would  have  been  saved  the  mortifioa- 
tion  and  disgrace  in  which  his  own  honor  is  in- 
volved, and,  by  bsing  furnished,  with  a  just  ex- 
cuse to  Prussia  for  withdrawing  froiri  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  have  saved  that  ot  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country,  which  he  has  irrevocably  tarnished. 
Is  unanimity  necessary  to  his  plans  ?  He  canTae  , 
sure  of  it  in  no  manner,  unless  he  explains  them 
to  this  House,  who  are  certainly  much  Better 
judges  than  he  is  of  the  degree  of  unanimity 
with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  received,  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  con^ult^  us  ?  Because  he  had 
other  purposes  to  answer  in  the  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  his  ragjority.  Had  he  opened  himself  to 
the  House  at  first,  and  had  we  declared  against 
him,  he  might  have  been  stopped  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  had  w6  declared  for  him,  we  migbthave 
held  him  loo  firmly  to  his  principle  to  suffer  his 
receding  from  it  as  he  has  done.  Either  of  these 
alternatives  he  dreaded.  It  was  his  policy  to  de- 
cline our  opinions,  and  to  exact  our  confidence ; 
that  thus  having  the  means  of  acting  either  way, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  personal  situa- 
tion, he  might  come  to  Parliament  and  tell  us  what 
our  opinions  ought  to  be ;  which  set  of  principles 
would  be  most  expedient  to  shelter  him  from  in- 
quiry, and  from  punishment.  .  It  is  for  this  he 
comes  before  us  with  a  poof  and  pitiful  excuse, 
~that  for  want  of  the  unanimity  he  expected,  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  if  the  war  should  go  to. a  sec- 
ond campaign,  that  it  might  be  obstructed.  Why 
not  speak  out,  and  own  the  real  fact?  He  feared 
that  a  second  campaign  might  occasion  the  loss 
of  his  place.  Let  him  keep  but  his  place,  he 
cares  not  what  else  he  loses.  With  other  men, 
reputation  and  glory  arc  the  objects  of  ambition ; 
power  and  place  are  coveted  but  as  the  means 
of  these.  For  the  minister,  power  and  place  ai^e 
sufficient  of  themselves.  With  them  he  is  con- 
tent; for  them  he  can  calmly  sacrifice  every 
proud  distinction  that  ambition  covets,  and  every 
noble  prospect,  to  which  it  points  tho  way ! 

X.  Sir,  there  is  yet  a^i  argument  which  I  have 
not  sufficiently  noticed-  It  has  been  „i,„„„e™. 
said,  as  ^  ground  for  his  defense,  that  he  concluding  re. 
was  prevented  from  gp.ining  what  he 
demanded  by  our  opposition;  and,  but  for  this, 
Russia  would  have  complied,  and  never  would 
have  hazarded  a  war.  Sir,  I  believe  the  direct 
contrary,  and  my  belief  is  as  good  as  their  asser- 
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tion,  unless  they  will  give  us  some  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness. Until  then,  I  ijave  a  right  to  ask  them, 
what  if  Russia  had  noit  complied?  ,  Worse  and 
worse  for  him  !  He  must  have  gone  on,  redoub- 
ling his  menaces  and  expenses,  the  Empress  of 
Russia  continuing  inflexible  as  ever,  but  for  the 
salutary  opposition  which  preserved  him  from  his 
extremity  of  shame.  '"  I  am  not  contending  that 
armaments  are  never  necessary  to  enforce  jnego- 
tiations ;  but  it  is  one,,  and  that  hot  the  least,  of 
the  evils  attending  the  right  Jionorable  gentle- 
man's misconduct,  that  by  keeping  up  the  parade 
of  an  armament,  never  meantto  be  employed,  he 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  us  of  the  use  of 
this  method  of  negbtiating,  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  it  effectually ;  for  if  you  pro- 
pose to  arm  in  concert  with  any  foreign  power, 
that  power^  will  answer,  "What  security  can 
you  give  me  that  you  will  persevere  in  that  sys- 
tem ?  You  say  you  can  not  go  to  war,  unless 
your  people  are  unanimous."  If  you  aim  to  ne- 
gotiate against  a.  foreign  power,  that  power  will 
say,  "  I  have  only  to  persist^ — the  British  minis- 
ter may  threaten,  but  he  dare  not  act — .he  will 
not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  place  by  a  war."  A 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Dundas],  in  ex.r 
cuse  for  withholding  papers,  asked  What  foreign 
power  would  negotiate  with  an  English  cabinet, 
if  their  secrets  were  likely  to  be  developed,  and 
exposed  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  a  IBnso  of  Com- 
mons ?  I  do  not  dread  such  a  consequence ;  but 
if  I  must  be  pushed  to  extremes,  if  nothing  were 
left  me  but  an  option  between  opposite  evils,  I 
should  have  no'hesitation  in  chdbsing.  "  Better 
have  no  dealings  with  them  at  all,"  I  shoiild  An- 


swer," "  if  the  right  of  inquiry  into  every  part  of 
a  negotlatioi)  they  think  fit,  and  of  knowing  why 
they  are  to  vote  the  money  of  their  constituents, 
be  denied  the  House  of  Commons."  But  there 
is  something  like  a  reason  why  no  foreign  power 
will  negotiate  with  us,  and  that  a  much  better 
reason  than  a  dread  of  disclosing  their  secrets,  in 
the  right  honorable  gentleman's  example.  I  de- 
clare, therefore,  for  the  genius  of  oat  Constitu- 
tion, against  the  practice  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ;■  I  declare  tHal  the  duties  of, this  House  are, 
vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  deliberation 
in  preference  to  dispatch.  Sir,  I  have  given  tny 
reasons  for  supporting  the  motion  for  a  vote  of 
Censure  on  the  minister.  I  will  listen  to  his  de- 
fease with  attention,  and  I  Vill  retract  wherever 
he  shall  prove  me  to  be  wrong. 


Mr.  Pitt  closed  the  debate  with  great  aljility. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  am- 
bition of  Rttssia,  and  complained  that  Mr.  Fox 
"  had  pushed  his  arguments,  for  the  purpose  of 
aggravation,  to  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond 
all  reason."  '  The  Vote  was  ffien  taken,  and  stood 
244  in  his  favor,  and  116  against  him.  The 
country  acqtiiesced  in  this  decision,  though  most 
persons  condemned  his  taking  a  stand  on  such 
narrow  ground  as  the  occupation  of  Oozakow. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  "rtiat  Mr.  Pitt's 
jealousy  of  the  growing  powSr  of  Russia  was 
w'ell  founded ;  and  it  haS  long  been  the  settled 
policy  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  at  all  haz- 
ards to  prevent  the  Czar  from  becoming  master 
of  Constantinople. 


SPEECH 


OF-MR.  FOX  IN  FAVOR  OF  MR.  GREY'S  MOTION  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM,  DELIVERED  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAY  26,  1797. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Fox  had  always  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  ParUp.inentary  Eeform,  though  he  did  not  agree  in  the 
details  of  any  of  the  schemes  which  had  been  hitherto  proposed,  and  he  was  not,  perhaps,  fully  persuaded 
that  those  schemes  coald  be  so  modified  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  But, on  this  occasion  he 
seems  to  have  given  his  support  to  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  with  a  sincere  desire  that  it  might  prevail.  The 
coantry  was  in  a  most  disastrous  state^;  the  French  had  subdued  all  their  enemies  ou  tl?e  Continent,  and 
England  was  left  to  maintain  the  contest  single-handed  ;  the  pressure  of  commercial  difEcalties  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  suspend  specie  payments  by  law ;,  great  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  nation  ■ 
there  was  much  angry  feeKng  and  despondency  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment irllreland,  which  soon  after  resulted  in  open  rebellion.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Fox  felt 
that  the  prospeo'ts  of  Great  Britain  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  tind  that  measures  were  called  for  cal- 
culated to  inspite  the  nation  with  increased  confidence  and  interest  in  the  government.  As  essential  to 
this  end,  he  urged  a  reform  in  Parliament  which  should  give  the  people  their  just  share  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  he  took  occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  Inveigh  against  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  hurrying  on 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  • 

This  speech  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  corrected,  to  some  extent,  by  Mr.  Fox  or  his  friends. 
While  it  has  all  the  elasticity  of  Spirit  and  rapidity  of  progress  which  mark  his  other  speeches,  it  has 
greater  polish  and  beauty  than  most  of  his  narliamentary  effort9,i  especially  in  an  admirable  passage 
toward  the  close,  in  *hich  he  speaks  of  the  arergy  imparted  to  the  ancient  republics  by  the  Spirit  of 
Libertv. 
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Sir, — Much  and  often  as  this  question  has 
been  discussed,  and  late  as  the  hour  is,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  some  observations,  and  to  de- 
liver my  opinion  on  a  measure  of  high  import- 
ance at  allj  times,  but  which,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, is  become ,  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
ever.  ■  '       •      . 

I  fear,  however,  that  my  conviction  on  this  sub- 
Korormdo  jeot  is'pot  common  to  the  Housc.  I 
SitiiS  ri"'  f«ar  thit  we  are  not  likely  to  be  agreed 
the  country,  gg  (0  the  importance  Of  the.mejisure, 
nor  as  to  the  necessity ;  since,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  b^s  been  discussed  this  night,  I  foresee 
that,  so  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  propo^ 
sition,  we  shall  not  be  agVee4  as  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  oovintry  itself,  much  less 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  which,  in  my 
mind,  that  situation  and  those  circumstances  im- 
periously demand.  I  can  not  suppress  my  as- 
tonishment at  the  tone  and  manner  of  gentlemen 
this  day.  The  arguments  that  have  been, used 
would  lead  the  mind  to  ifelieve  that  we  are  in  ^ 
state  of  peace  and  trauquilltty,  and  that  we  have 
no  provocation  to  any  steps  for  improving  the  ben- 
efits we  enjoy,  or  retrieving  any  misfortune  that 
we  have  incurred.  To  personsrwho  feel  this  to 
be  our  situation,  every  proposition  tending  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  oouiitry  must  be  sub- 
ject of  jealousy  and  alarin ;  and  if  we  really  dif- 
fer so  widely  in  sentiment  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Gonntry,  I  see  no  probability  of  an  agreement  in 
any  measure  that  is  proposed;  All  that  part  of 
the  argument  against  reform  which  relates  to  the 
danger  of  innovation  is  strangely  misplaced  by 
those  who  think  with  me,  that,  so  far.  from  Jiro- 
cuning  the  mere  chance  of  practical  benefits  by  a 
reform,  it  is  only  by  a  reform  that  we  can  have  a 
chance  of  rescuing  ourselves  from  a  state  of  ex- 
treme peril  and  distress.  Such  is  my  View  of  oun 
situation.  I  think  it  is  so  perilous,  so  imminent, 
that  though  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  despair — 
an  emotion" whicb.  the  heart  ought  not  to  admit — ■ 
yet  it  comes  near  to  that  state  of  hazard  when 
the  sentiment  of  despair,  rather  than  of  hope,  may 
be.  supposed  to  take  possessioii  of  the  mind.  I 
feel  myself  to  be  the  member  of  a  community,  in 
which^the  boldest  man,  without  any  imputation 
of  cowardice,  may  dread  that  we  are  hot  merely 
approaching  to  a  state  of  extreme  peril,  but  of 
absolute  dissolution ;  and  with  this  conviction 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  gentlemen  will  not  be- 
lieve that  I  disregard  all  the  general  arguments 
that  have  been  used  against  the  motion  on  the 
score  of  the  danger  of  innovation  from  any  disre- 
spect to  the  honorable  members  who  have  urged 
them,  or  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  have 
been  pressed,  but.  because  I  am  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  they  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  come  to  the  diseus- 


^  Two  or  three  paragi'aplis  of  this  speech  are  omit- 
ted, relating,  not  to  the  question  of  refomi,  but  to  old 
contests  between  Mr.  I"o»  and  Mr.  Pitt. 


sion.  Witf'the  ideas  that  I  entertain,  I  can  not 
listen  for  a  morpent  to  suggestioins  that  are  appli- 
cable only  to  other  situations  and  to  other  times- 
for  unless  we  are  resolved  pusillanimously  to  wait 
the  approach  of  our  doom,  to  lie  down  and  die 
we  mfhst  take  bold  arid  decisive  measures  for  our 
delivfcanoe.  We  must  not  be  dpterred  by  mean, 
er  apprehensions.  We  must  combine  all  our 
strength,  fortify  One  another  by^the  communion 
of  our  courage;  and,  by  a  seasonable  exertion 
of  national  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  vigor,  take 
measures  for  the  chance  of  salvation,  and  encoun- 
ter with  unappalled  hearts  all  the  enemies,  for- 
eign and  internal — all  the  dangers  and  calfimi- 
ties  of  every  kind  which  press  so  heavily  upon 
us.  Such  is  my  view  of  our  present  emergency ; 
and,  under  this  impression,  I  can  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, listen  to  the  argument  of  danger  arising 
from  innovation,  since  our  ruin  is  inevitable  if  we 
pursue  the  course  which  has  brought  tts  to  the 
brjnk  of  the  precipiee.  ,  ■ 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  that  has  been  made  to  us.  Reform  not 
i  must  take  notice  of  an  insinuation  ,'CpSy 
that  has,  again  arid  again,  been'  flung  6«l'ni"  "inc  js 

.  ,  '      °  ,  ,    '        .  ,         rt   BpniiB  from  tr 

out  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  cftiireofiifficB. 
the  House  as  to  party  feel^gs,  in  which  they  af 
feet  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a  spirit  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  I  suspect,  by  tne 
frequent  repetition  of  this  insinuation,  that  they 
are  desirous  of  making  it  believed,  or  that  they 
understand  themselves  by  the  word  party  feel- 
ings an  unprincipled  combination  of  men  for  the 
pursuit  of  office  and  its  emoluments,  the  es^ger^ 
ness  after  which  leads  Ijhem  to  act  upon  feelings 
of  personal  enmity,  ill-will,  and  opposition  to»his 
lyiajesty's  ministers.  If  such  be  thett" interpret- 
ation of  party  feelings,  I  must  say  that  I  am  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  any  such  feeling ;  and  I  am' 
sure  that  I  can  speak  With  confidence  fdr  my 
friends,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
so  debasing  a  nature.  But  if  they  understand 
by  party  feelings,  that  men  of  honor,  who  enter- 
tain sirnilar  principles,  conceive  that  those  pi:in- 
ciples  may  be  rnore  beneficially  and  successfully 
pursued  by  the  force  of  mutual  support,  harmony, 
and  confidential  connection,  then  I  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation, and  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that 
ilris  an  advantage  to  the  country ;  an  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  Constitution ;  an  ad- 
vantage to  freedom  and  humanity;  an  advant- 
age to  whatever  honorable  object  they  may  be  en- 
gaged in,  that  men  pursue  it  with  the  vtnited  force 
of  party  feeling ;  that  is  to-say,  pursue  if  with  the 
confidence,  zeal,  and  spirit  which  theiSommunion 
of  just  confidence  is  likely  to  inspire.  And  if  the 
honorable  gentlemen  apply  this  description  of  par- 
ty feeling  to  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
I  am  equally  feady  to  say,  that  the  disastrous  con- 
dition Of  the  empire  ought  to  animate  arid  invig- 
orate the  union  of  all  those  who  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  check  and  arrest  a  career  that  threatens  us 
with  such  inevitable  ruin ;  for,  surely,  those  who 
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think  that  party  is  a  good  thing  for  ordifiary  occa- 
sions must  admit  that  itas  peculiarly  so  on  emer- 
gencies like  the  present.  If  is  peculiarly  incum- 
bent upon  Men  who  feel  the  valug  of  united  ex- 
ertion, to  combine  all  ^heir  strength  to  extricate 
the  vessel  when  in  danger  of  being  stranded. 

But  gentlemen  seem  to  Insinuate  that  this  un- 
Th»  discussion,  'o"  °f  aotiou  is  directed  more  against 
ftorajts-varyna-  persous  than  measurcs,  and  that  al- 

ture,  involves  a      f     .  ,  ^ '   ,  i     .'■        . 

ceitain degree  of  lusions  ought  not  fo  bo  made  to  the 
person  tj.  conduot  of  particular  men.  It  is  not 
easy  to  analyze  this  sort  of  imputation,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  disjoin- the  measure  from  its  author, 
nor  to  examine  the  origin  ahd  progress  of  any 
evil  without  also -inquiring  into  and  scrutinizing 
the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
gave  rise  to  it.'  How,  for  instance,  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  partic- 
ular question  now  before  the  House,  without  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  personal  allusion  ?  We  complain 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment is  defective.  How  does  this  complaint 
-originate  ?  From  the  conduct  of  the  majorities 
in  Parliament.  Dqes  not  this  naturally  lead  us 
to  inquire  whether.there  is  not  either  something 
fundamentally  erroneous  in  our  modi  of  election, 
or  something  incidentally  vicious  in  the  treatment 
of  those  majorities  ?  We  surely  must  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  whether  the  fault  and  calamity 
of  which  we  complain  is  inherent  in  the  institu- 
tion (in  which  case  nothing  personal  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  ministers,-  as  it  will  operate,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  in_  all  the  cirqumstanoes  in 
which  we  may  find^ourselve^ ;  or  whether  it  is 
an  occasional  abuse  of  an  original  institution,  ap- 
plicable only  to  these  times  and  to  these  Vnen,  in 
which  case  they  are  peouHarly  guilty,  while  the 
system  of  representation  itself  ought  to  stand  ab- 
solved. 

I  put  the  question  in  this  way,  in  order  to  show 
that  a  certain  degree  of  personality  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  discussion,  and  that  gentlemen  can 
not  with  justice  ascribe  to  the  bitterness  of  party 
feelings,  what  fiows  out  of  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry.  Indeed,  this  is  a  pregnant  example  of 
there  being'^nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  persons 
in  this  subject;  it  is  not  a  thing  now  taken  up 
for  the  first  time,  meditated  and  conceived  in  par- 
ticular hostility  to  the  right  honorable  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Be  it  remembered, 
RefoTOeariy  f*"^'  ^^  himself  has  again  and  again 
proposej  by  Mr.  introduced  and  patronized  the  same 

Fitt,  in  wliicli  be  i      ,     -  n      t 

waa  supported  measure,  and  that  on  all  thd  Ocqa- 
by  Mr.  Fox.  jjons  on  which  he  has  brought  it  for- 
ward it  h|s  invariably  received  ray  approbation 
and  support.  When  he  brought  it  forward  first, 
in  the  year  1782,  in  atime  of  war  and  of  severe 
public  calamity,  I  gave  to  the  proposition  my 
feeble  support.  Again,  when  he  brought  it  for- 
ward in  1783,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a  high 
office  in  his  Majesty's  service,  I  gave  it  my  sup- 
port. .Ag^in,  in  1785,  when  th^  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  himself  was  in  place,  and  renewed 
his  proposition,  it  had  my  countenance  and  sup-' 
port.  I  have  invariably  declared  myself  a  friend 
to  parliamentary  reform,  by  whomsoever  propos- 


ed; and  though  in  all  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  plane,  I'  have  haii  occasion  to  express  my 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  particular  mode, 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  say  thafthe  principle 
itself  was  benelfioial ;  and  that  though  not  called 
for  with  the  ui^enoy  which  some  persons,  and, 
among  others,  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
declared  to  exist,  I  constantly  was  of  Opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  is  removed 
by  the  pressure  of  our  calamities,  and  the  dread- 
ful alternative  seems  to  be,  whether  we  shall 
sink  into  the  most  iibject  thraldom,  or  continue 
in  the  same  course  until  we  are  driven  into  the 
horrors  of  anarchy,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  plaif  of  recurring  to  the  princi- 
ple of  melioration  which  the  Constitution  points 
out,  is  become  a  desideratum  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Between  the  alternatives  of  base, 
and  degraded  slavery  on  the  one  side,  or  of  tu- 
multuous, though,  probably,  short-lived  anarchy 
on  the  other,  though  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
make  his  choice,  yet,  if  Jhere  be  a  course  obvious 
and'  pi<aoticabl'6,  which^  without  either  violence 
or  innovation,  may  lead  us  back  to  the  vigor  we 
have^lost,  to  the  energy  that  has  been  stifled,  to 
the  independenc'e  that  has  been  undermined,  and 
yet  preserve  every  thing  in  its  place,  a  moment 
ought  not  to  be  lost  in  embracing  the  chance 
whioh-this  fortunate  provision  of  the  British  sys- 
tem, has  made  for  British  safety. 

This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion 
merely  foundSdripon  theory,  but  upon  Nonrsument 
actual  observation  of  "what  is  passing  fjJ'Sgk^j'to 
in  the  world.  I  conceive  that  if  we  Se''c™re"o'f°'" 
are  not  resolved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  i^n=e. 
the  instructive  lessons  of  the  times,  we  must  be 
convinced  dttbe  propriety  of  seasonable  conces- 
sion. I  see  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lament- 
able example  of  France,  to  prove  to  me  that 
timely  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
.  pie  is  more  darfgerous  than  obstinate  resistance  to 
their  demands ;  but  the  situations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  are  so  essentially  different,  there 
is  so  little  in  common  between  the  character  of 
England  at  this  day,  and  the  character  of  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reason  upon  them  from  parity  of 
oircumstarices  or  of  character.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me,  I  am  sure,  to  enter  into  any  analysis 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  character 
of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the 
barbarism  of  sei-vituUe,  and  a  people  who  have 
enjoyed  for  so  lohg  a  time  the  light  of  freedom. 
But  we  have  no  -'occasion  to  go  to  France  for 
examples ;  another  country,  nearer  to  our  hearts, 
with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  opens  to 
us  a  book  so  legible  and  clear,  that  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  is  not  able  to  draw  from  it 
warning  and  instruction-;  it  holds  forth  a  lesson 
which  is  intelligible  to  dullness  itself  Let  us 
look  to  Ireland,  and  see  how  remarkably  the  ar- 
guments and  reasoniijg  of  this  day  tally  v^th  the 
arguments  and  reasotfing  that  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  by  wWoh  the 
King's  mmisters  were  fatally  able  to  overpower 
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the  voice  of  reason  and  patriotismj  and  stifle  all 
attention  to  the  prayers  and  applications  of  the 
people.  • 

It  is  impossible  for  any  coincidence  to  be  ipore 

.  Argommtivom  perfect.     We  are  told  that  there  are 

u*d°™t°inV°'  >  England,  as  it  is  said  there  were 

creasine  iint-    j„  Ireland,  3.  Small  number.of  persons 

fectioaby  deny-  .  '     :  .        s,  . 

ing  pcform.  dcsirous  of  throwing  the  country  into 
confusion,  and  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  established  government.  '  Per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Speaker,. in  passing  to  observe,  that 
the  right  honorable  the  Ohaijoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  represent  my  learned  friend  [Mr. 
Erskine]' quite  correctly,  when'he  stated  that  my 
learned  friend  admitted  the  existence  of  suchraen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  argument  of  my  learned 
friend  was  hypothetical;  he  said,  i/ it  be  true, 
as  it  is  so  indijstriously  asserted,  that  such  and 
such  men  do  exist  in  trip  country,  then  svirely'in 
•wisdom  you  ought  to  prevent  their  number  from 
increa^ng,  by  tifeely  conciliation  of  the  body'  of 
moderate  men  who  desire  only  refornl.  In  this 
opinion  I  perfectly  acquiesce  with  jny  learned 
friend.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  persons 
■who  are  discontented  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  who  ^esire  to  overthrow  it,  is 
very  small  indeed.  But  the  right  honoritble  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Pitt]  says  that  the  friends  of  moder- 
ate reform  are  few,  and  that,  no  'advantages  is  to 
be  gained  by  conceding  to  this  very  small  body 
what  will  not  satisfy,  the  violent,  which,  he  con- 
tends, is  the  more  nQmerous  pais^";  and  he  vehe- 
mently demands  to  know  whonfAe  is  to  divide, 
whom  to  separate,  and,  what  beli^  he  is  to  ob- 
tain fromthis  surrender?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  if  there  be  two  bodies  [the  rpgh  and  the 
moderate],  it  is  wisdom,  it  is  policy,  lb  prevent 
the  one  from  falling  into  the  other, '•by  granting 
to  the  moderate  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  if 
the  argument  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
be  correct,  the  necessity  for  concession  is^  more 
imperious  j  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  you 
can  check  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  prevent 
a  conversion  that  by-and-by  will  be  too  formida- 
ble for  you  to  resist.  jMark  this,  and  see  how  it 
applies  to  the  precedent  of  Ireland.  In  the  re- 
port that  has  been  made  by  the  Parliament  of 
that  kingdoni  on  the  present  disorders,  it  is  said 
that,  so  longa'go  as  the  year  1791,  there  existed 
some  societies  in  that  country  which  harbored 
the  desire  of  separation  from  England,  and  which 
wished  to  set  up  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  report  does  not  state  what  was  the 
precise  number  of  those  societies  in  1791  ;  it  de- 
clares, however,  that  the' number  was  small  and 
insignifloant.  From  small  ieginnings,  however, 
they  have  increased  to  the  alarming  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  only.  By  what  means  have  they  so  in- 
creased, and  who  are  the  proselytes  that  swell 
their  numbers  to  so  gigantic  a  size  ?  Obviously 
the  men  who  had  no  such  design  originally;  ob- 
viously the  persons  who  had  no  other  object  in 
view  in  all  the  petitions  which  they  presented, 
than  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  in  Par- 
liament.    This  is  also  admitted  by  the  report. 


The  spirit  of  reform  spread  over  the  country ; 
they  made  humble,  earnest,  and'  repeated  appli- 
cations  to  the  Castl^  for  redress ;  but  there  they 
found  a  fixed  determination  to  resist  every  claim, 
and  a  rooted  aversion  to  every  thfng.  that  bore 
eveirthe  color  of  reform.  They  made  their  ap- 
plications to  all  the  0(j>n'siderable  characters  in 
tlie  country,  who  had  oA  fctnmer  occasions  distin- 
guished themselves  by  exertipns  in  the  popular 
cause ;  and  of  these  justly  eminent  men  I  desire 
to  speak  as  I  feel,  with  the  utmost  respect  for 
their  talents  and  virtues.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  were  so  alarmed  by  the  French  Resolution, ' 
and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  so  artfully  tet  up 
by  ministers,  of  the  danger  of  infection,  that  they 
could  not  listen  to  the  complaint.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  These  bodies  of  men,  who  found 
it  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  government  at  the 
Castle,  or  from  the  Parliament,  and  having  no 
where  else  to  recur  for  redress,  joined  the  socie- 
ties, which  the  report  accuses  6f  cherishing  the 
desire  of  separation  from  Englstnd ;  and  became 
converts  to  all  those  notions  of  extravagant  and 
frantic  ambition,  which  the  report  lays  to  theif 
charge,'  and/  which  threaten  consequences  so 
dreadful  and  alarming  that  no  man  can  contem- 
plate ^-hem  without  horror  and  dismay. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this' example,  but  that  the  comparatively  small 
societies  of  1791  became  strong  and  formidable 
by  the  accession  of  the  many  who  had  nothing 
in  oommbn  with  them  at  the  outset  ?  I  wish  it, 
were  possible  for  us  to  draw  the  line  more  accu- 
rately ^between  the 'Small  number  that  the  report 
describes  to  have  had  mischievous  objects  orig- 
inally in  view,  and  the  numerous  bodies  who 
were  made  converts  by  the  neglect  of  their  peti- 
tion for  constitutional  rights.  Is  it  improbable 
that  the  original  few  were  not  more  than  ten  er 
twenty  thousand  in  number?  What, then,  do  I 
learn  from  this  ?  That  the  impolitic  and  unjust 
refusal  of  government  to  attend  to  the  applica- 
tions of  the  modera,te,  made  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  proselytes  from  moderation  to  violence.' 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  book  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibits !  Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  J;he  mor- 
al? Will  any  mah  argue,  that  if  reform  had 
been  conceded  to  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
moderate  petitioners,  you  would  havp  this  day  to 
deplore  the  union  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
bent  on  objects  so  extensive,  so  alarming,  snii  ca- 
lamitous ?  I  wish  to  warg^you  by  this  example. 
Everyargument  that  you  have  heard  used  this 
day  was  used  at  Dublin.  In  the  short-sighted 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  government,  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplicant;-  they  .hare 
now,  perhaps,  in  the  open  field  to  brave  the  as- 
sertor.  Unwarned,  untutored  by  example,  are 
you  still  to  go  on  with  the  same  contemptuous 
and  stubborn  pride  ?  I  by  no  means  think  that 
Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  the  same  sit- 
uation, as  Ireland.    I  by  n6  means  think  that  the 


'  The  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

'  The  societies  spokprLof  were  thoseof  the  United 
Irishmen,  which  embtaoed  a  pretty  large  part  of  the 
entire,  population  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 
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discontents  of  this  country  havew-isen  to  such  a 
-height  a.s  to  make  us^feta  for  the  general  peace 
of  the  country ;  but  I  deprecate  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  in  Ireland.  What  England  is 
now,  Ireland  was  in  1791.  What  was  said  of 
the  few,  they  have  now  applied  to  the  many; 
and  as  there  ai'e  discontents  in  this  country, 
which  we  can  neither  dissemble  nor  conceal,  let 
us  not,  by  an  unwise  and  criminal  disdain,,  irri- 
tate and  fret  them  into  violence  and  disorder. 
The  disconten;ts  may  happily  subside ;  but  a  man 
must  be  sanguine  indeed  in  his  temper,  or  dull 
in  his,  intellect,  if  he  would  leave  to  the  opera- 
tion of  chance  what  he  might'more  certainly  ob^ 
tain  by  the  exercise  of  reason.  Every  thing  that 
_,,      -. .. .    is  dear  and  urgent  to  the  minds  of  En- 

The  existing         .  "  .  . 

-^s'contentin  glishmCH  prcsscs  upon  US;  m  the  crit- 
manchre-^  ical  moment  at  which  I  now  address 
'""■  you,  a  day  J  an  hour,  ought  hot  to  elapse, . 

without  giving  to  ourselves  the  chance  of  this 
recovery.  When  government  is  daily  present- 
ing itself  in  the  sha^e  of  weakness  that  borders 
on  dissoli^lion — unequal  to  all  the  functions  of 
useful  strength,  and  formidable  only  in  pernicious 
corruption — weak  in  power,  and  strong  only  in 
influence — am  I  to  be  told  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  go  on  with  safety  to  any  branch  of 
the  Constitution  ?  If  men  think  that,  under  the 
impression  of  such  a  system,  we  can  go  on  with- 
out a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  they  argu^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  all'  theory  and  all  practice. 
These  discontents  can  not,  in  their  nature,  sub- 
side under  detected  weakness  and  exposed  inca- 
pacity. In  their  progress  agft  increase  (aiid  in- 
crease they  mtist),  who  shall  say  that  a.  direc- 
tion canbe  given  to  the, torrent,  or  that,  having 
broken  its  bounds,  it  can  be  kept  from  over- 
whelming the  country?  Sir,  it  is  not  the, part 
of  statesmen,  it  is  not  the  part  of  rational  beings, 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  fallacious  dreams ; 
we  njust  not  sit  down  and  lament  over  our  hap- 
less situation ;  we  must  not  deliver  ourselves  up 
to  an  imbecile  despondency  that  would  hasten 
the  approach  of  danger;  but,  by  a  seasonable 
and  vigorous  measure  of  wisd9m,  m^et  it  with  a 
sufficient  and  a  seasonable  remedy.  We  may  be 
disappointed.  We  may  fail  in  the  application, 
for  no  man  can  be  certain  of  his  footing  on 
ground  that  is  unexplored  ;  but  we  shall  at  least 
have  a  chance  for  success — we  shall  at  least  do 
what  belongs  to  legislators  and  to  rational  beirtgs 
on  the  occasion-,  and  1  have  confidence  that' our 
efforts  would  not  be  in  vain.  I  say  that  we  should 
give  ourselves  a  chance,  and,  I  may  add,  the  best 
chance  for  deliverance;  since  it  w,oald  exhibit 
to  the  country  a  proof  that  we  had  conquered 
the  first  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
bettering  our  condition — that  we  had  conquered 
ourselves.  We  had  given  a  generous  triumph 
to  reason  over  prejudice  ;  we  had  given  a  death- 
blow to  those  miserable  distinctions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  under  which  the  .warfare  has  been  main- 
tained between  pride  and  privilege,  and,  through 
the  contentioii  of  our  rival  jealousies,  the  genu- 
ine rights  of  the  many  have  been  gradually  un- 
detiflfned  and  frittered  away.     I  say,  that  this 


would  be  giving  us  the  best  chance;  because, 
seeing  every  thing  go  on  from  bad  to  worsen 
seeing  the  progress  of  the  most  scandalous  waste 
countenanced  by  the  most  criminal  confidence, 
and  that  the  effrontery  of  corruption  no  longer 
requires  the  mask  of  concealment — seeing  liber- 
ty daily  infringed,*  and  the  vital  springs  of  the 
nation  insufficient  W  the  extravagance  of  a  dis- 
sipated government,  I  must  believe  that,  unless 
the  people  ,are  mad-  or  stupid;  they  will  suspect 
that  there  is  Something  fundafnehtally  vicious  in 
our  system,  and  which  no  reform  would  be  equal 
to  correct.  Then,  to  prevent  all  this,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  effect  a-  reform  without  touching  the 
main  pjlUars  of  the  Constitution,  withoiA  chang- 
ing its  forms,  or  disturbing'  the- harmony  of  its 
parts,  without-putting  any  thing  out  of  its  place, 
or  affecting  the  securities  which  we  justly  hold 
to  be  so  sacred,  is,  I  say,  the  only  chance  which 
we  have  for  retrieving  our  misfortunes  by  the 
road  of  quiet  and  tranquillity,  and  by  which  na- 
tional strength  ,ra'ay  be  recovered  Without  dis- 
turbing the  property  of  a  single  individual. 

It  has  beei)  said  that'the  House  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  country  as  much  as  Recent  peti- 

■_,1  ,       .  ,      .  ,  tionesuowlliat 

ever;.  This,  m  truth,  is  as  much  as  tuo House, as 
to  say  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  °ej"dSnot 
possess  the  confidence,  of  the  country  l^'Sm'at 
in  the  same  degree  as  ever,  since  the  "'» 'omuy, 
majority  of  the  House  support  and  applaud  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  give  their  coun- 
tenance to  all  ,ftie  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
endure.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  any 
proposition-  so  unaccountable  advanced  by  any 
person  connected  with  ministers,  particularly  as 
the  noble  Lord  [Hawkesbury]  had,  but  a  sentence 
or  two  before,  acknowledged  that  there  had  been, 
to  be  sure,  a  number  of  petitions  presented  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  dismission  of  his  ministers.  The 
one  assertion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  oth- 
er, unless  he  means  to  assert  that  the  petitions 
which  .have  been  presented  to  the  Throne  are  of 
no  importance.  The  noble  Lord  can  hardly,  I 
think,  speak  in  this  contemptuous  manner  of  the 
petitions  from  Middlesex,'London,  Westminster, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  York,  Edinburgh,  GlasgoW,, 
and  many  other  places,  unless  he  rheans  to  insin- 
uate that  they  are  proofs  only  of  our  very  great 
industry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  If  the 
noble  Lord  ascribes  them  to  our  industry,  he  gives 
us  credit  for  much  more  njerit  of  that  kind  than 
we  are  entitled  to.  It  certainly  is  not  the  peouji' 
iar  characteristic  of  the  present  Opposition,  that 
they  are  very  industrious  in  agitating  the  public 
mind.  -  But,  grant  to  the  noble  Lord  his  position-^ 
be  it  to  our  industry  that  all  these  petitions  are  to 
be.asoribed.  If  industry  could  procure  them,  was 
it  our  moderation,  our  good  Will  and  forbearance, 
that  have  made  us,  for  more  than  fourteen  years, 
relax  from  this  indiistry,  and  never  bring  forward 


*  This  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  Treason  and 
Sedition  Bills,  which  restricted  the  holding  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  extended  the  laws  of  high  treason,  and 
subjected  persons  found  guilty  of  seditious  libels  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
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these  petitionsi  until  now  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  to 
our  industry,  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  now, 
nor  to  our  forbearance  that  they  did  not  come 
before.  The  noble  Lord  will  not  give  us  credit  for 
this  forbearance ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
must  own,  upon  his  imputation  of  industry,  that 
the  presfent  is  thefirst  time  that  we  were  sure  of 
the  people,  and  that  these  petitions  are  a  proof 
that  at  length  the  confidence  of  the  pebple  in 
ministers  is  shaken..  That  it  is  so,  it  is  in  vain 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  deny.  They  who  ^n  former 
times  were  eager  to  show  their  confidence  by  ad- 
dresses have  now  been  as  eager  to  express  their 
disapprobation  in  petitions  for  their  removal. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  confidence  of  the 
pedplef  is  riot  shakeju  ?  Is  confidence  to  be  al- , 
ways  against  the  people,  and  never  for  them? 
It  is  a  notable  argument,  that  because  we  dd  not 
find  at  the  general  election  very  material  changes 
in  the  representation,  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
continue  the  same,  in  favo^  of  the  war,  and  i(i  fa- 
vor of  liis  Majesty's  ministers.  The  very  ground 
of  the  present  discussion  gives  the  answer  to  thi$ 
argument.  Why  do  we  agitate  the  question  of 
parliamentary  refoto  ?  Why,  ,but  because  a  gen- 
eral election  does  not  afford  to  the  people  the  means 
of  expressing  their  views  ;  because  this  House  is  not 
a  sufficient  representative  of  the  people.  Gentle- 
men are  foird  of  auguinsjn  this  circle. 

False  raasoa-    ,„  °        °    ,    ,  , 

ing  on  tbs  When  we  contend  that  mmisters  have 
'"  ''""  hot  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they, 
tell  us  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  faithful 
representative  of  the  sense  of  the'country.  When 
we  assert  that  the  representation  is  defective,  and 
show,  from  the  petitions  to  the  Throne,  that  the 
House  does  not  speak,  the  voice  of  the  people,  they 
turn  to  the  general  election,  and  say,  that  at  this 
period  the  people  had  an  opportunity  of  choosing 
faithful  organs  oftheir-opinion;  and  because  very 
little  or  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  represent- 
ation, the  sense  of  the  people  must  be  the  same. 
Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  shelter  thenlselves 
by  this  mode  of  reasoning.  We  assert  that,  un- 
der the  present  form  and  practice  of  elections,  we 
can  not  expect  to  see  any  remarkable  change  pro- 
duced by  a  general  elections-  We  ihust  argue  from 
experience.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  period  of  the 
American  war.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  tha't  toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  that  the 
King's  ministers  lost  the  confidence  ol^^the  nation. 
In  the  year  1 780  a  dissolution  took  place,  and  then 
it  was  naturally  imagined  by  superficial  observers, 
who  did  not  examine  the  real  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, that  the  people  would  have  returned  a 
House  of  Commons  that  would  have  unequivo- 
cally spoken  tjieir  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
What  was  the  case  1  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
considerable  precision.  At  that  time  I  was  much 
musiration  morc  than  I  am  at  present  in  the  way 
from  tiieoiec.    pf  knowing  personally  the  individuals 

tions  at  tlie  i  t      t.         i  •      ■  * 

close  of  tbo      returned,  and  oi  making  an  accurate 
mencanwap.  ggfj^g^fg  pf  ({,g  accession  gained  to 

the  popular  side  by  that  election.  Loan  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  the  change  was  very  small 
indeed :  not  more  than  three  or  foilr  persons  were 


added  to  the  number  of  those  who  had  from  the 
beginning  opposed  the  disastrous  career  of  the 
ministers  in  that  war.  I  remenjber  that,  upon 
that  occasion,  Lord  North  made  use  of  precisely 
the  same  argument  as  thatwhich  is  now  brought 
forward  ;  "  What !"  said  he  j  "  can  you  contend 
the  war  is  unpopular,  after  the  declaration  in  its 
faVor  that  the  people  have  made  by  their' choice 
of  representatives?  The  general  election  is  the 
proof  that  the  war  continues  to  be  the  war  of  the 
people  of  England."  Such  was  the  argument  of 
Lord  North,  and  yet  it  ,was  notoriously  otherwise ; 
so  notoriously  otherwise,  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, made  a  just  and  striking  use  of  it,  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform.*  He 
referred  to  this  event  as  to  a  demonstration  of  this 
doctrinci  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  that  so  defect- 
ive, so  in&,dequate  is  the  present  practice,  at  le&t 
of  the  elective  franchise,  that  no  impression  of 
national  calamity,  no  conviction  of  ministerial  er- 
ror, no  abhorrence,  of  disastrous  war^  is  siiffioient 
to  stand  against  that  corrupt  influence  which  has 
mixed  itself  with  election,  and  which  drowns  and 
stifles  the  popular  voice."  Upon  this  statement, 
and  upon  this  unanswerable  argument,  the  right" 
honorable  gentleman  acted  in  theiyear  1-782. 
When  he  proposed  a, parliamentary  reform,  he 
did  it  expressly  on  the  ground  of  the  experience 
Of  1780,  and  he  m^ade  an  explicit  declaration,, 
that  we  had  no  other  security  by  which  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  return  of  the  jj,,  pjj,,,  ^^, 
same  evils.  He  repeated  this  warning  gumentanir 
in  1783  and  in  1785.  It  was  the  lead-,  """°^- 
ing  principle  of  his  conduct.  "Without  a  re- 
form," said  he,  "  the  nation  can  not  be  safe ;  this 
war  maybe  put  an  end  to,  but  what  will  protect 
you  against  another  ?  As  certainly  as  the  spirit 
which  engendered  the  present  war  actuates  the 
secret  councils  of  the  Crown,  will  you,  under  the 
influence  of  a  defective  representation,  be  in- 
volved again  in  new  wars,  and  in  similar  talam- 
ities."  This  was,  his  argument  in  1782;  this 
was  his  prophecy;  and  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  a  true  prophet.  Precisely  as  he  pro- 
nounced it,  the  event  happened ;  another  war  took 
place ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
an  aggravation  of  its  character  that  it  is  at  least 
equal  in  disaster  to  the  war  of  which  the  'riglit 
honorable  gentleman  complained.  "  The  defect 
of  representation,"  he  said,  "  is  the  national  dis- 
ease ;  atfd  unless  you  apply  a  remedy  directly  to 
that  disease,  you  must  inevitably  take  the  conse- 
quences with  which  it  is  pregnant."  With  such 
an  authority,  can  any  man  deny  that  I  reason 
right?  Did  nbtithe  right  honorable" gentleman 
demonstrate  his  case  ?  Good  God  !  what  a  fate 
is  -that  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  apd  in 


°  This  was  in  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  favor  of  Parlia^ 
mentEiy  Reform,  delivered  in  1782,;  and  we  have 
here  a  striking  instance  of  the  dexterity  and  force 
with  which  Mr.  Fox  took  the  tUgvmeata  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  tamed  them  against  themselves.  The 
pungency  and  eloquence  with  which  he  turns  upon 
Mr.Pitt  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  are  surprising- 
ly great. 
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what  a  state  of  whimsical  contradiption  does'  he 
stand !  Daring  the  whole  course  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  during  the  Course  of 
the  present  war,  every  prediction  that  he  has 
made,  every  hope  that  he  has  held  out,  every 
prophecy  that  he  has  hazarded,  hSs  failed ;  he 
has  disappointed  the  expectations  that  he  has 
raised ;  and  every  promise  that  he  has  given  has 
proved  to  be  fallacious  ;  yet,  for  these  v6ry  deo- 
lavatioris,  and  notwithstanding  these  failures,  we 
have  called  him  a  wise  minister.  We  have  given 
hini  om'  confidence  on  account  of  his  prediottons, 
and  have  eontinuejd  it  upon  their  failure.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  really  predicted  what 
has  come  to  pass,  we  treated  with  stubborn  in- 
credulity. In  1785,  he  pronounced  the  awful 
prophecy,  "  Without  a  parliamentary  reform  tlie 
nation  will  b6  plunged  into  new  wars ;  without 
a.  parliamentary  reform  you  can  not  be  safe 
against  bad  ministers,  nor  ,can  even  gobd  minis- 
terS  he  of  use,  to  you."  Sudf  was  his  predic- 
tion ;  and  it  has  come  upon  usjft  would  seem  as 
if  the  whole  life  of  the  right  hojK-able  gentleman, 
from  that  period,  had  been  chained  by  Provi- 
dence forthe  illustration  of  his  warning.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  consider  him  as  a  real'  enthu- 
siast, and  a  bigot  in  divination,  we  might  be  apt 
to  think  th?.t  he  had  hifaself  taken  measures  for 
the  verification  of  his  prophecy ;  for  he  might  now 
-  exclaim  to  us,  with  the  proud  fervor  of  success, 
"  You  see  the  Consequence  of  not  listening  to  the 
oracle;  I  told  you  wBat  would  happen ;  it-  is 
true  that  your  destruction  is  complete ;  I  have 
plunged  you  into  a  new  war ;  I  have  exhausted 
you  as  a  peoplfe ;  I  have  brought  you  to  th^ 
brink  of  ruin,  but  I  told  you  beforehand  what 
would  haippen ;  I  told  you  that,  without  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people,,  no  minister, 
however  wise,'COuld  savejou ;  you  denied  me  my 
means,  and  ymi,  take  the  consequence  !" 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  speaks,  sir,  of 
Answer  to  tiie  ^^  Strength  of  goveirnment.,-  But  what 
argumentrrom  symptom  of  s^refigth docs  it, exhibit? 
■trengffiif  tue  Is  it  the  cordiality  pf  all  the  branches 
goverrnnsnt.     ^^^j^^  national  force  ?"     Is  it  the  har- 


*  The  keenness  of  the  sarcasm  involved  in  these 
qnestions  will  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  6tate~bf 
the  country  at  this  time,  which  was  partially  referred 
to  in  the  Introduction.  Ahoat  a  month  before,  the  fle^t 
at  Spithead  had  broken  out  into  a  geaeva\  matiny, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  measures  of  Parliament  de^ 
signed  to  remove  their  discontent,  they  had  renewed 
the  mutiny  only  four  days  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
this  speech.  The  King,  as  head  of  the,"  executive 
power,"  felt  so  much  pressed  by  the  unpopularity  of 
Mr,  Pitt,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  seriously  con- 
templating a  change  of  ministers.  Mr.  Fox  also  al- 
ludes to  the  wide-spread  commercial  embarrass^ 
ments,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  gen- 
eral distress  whicl;  prevailed  among  the  people, 
their  loss  of  energy  and  spirit  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence, the  dimihished  resources  of  th^  government, 
'  '4nJ  the  victories  of  JTranCe  on  the  Continent,  which 
had  left  England  to  continue  the  war  alone.  In  'ad- 
dition  to  this,  he  refers  to  the  lavish  expenditures  of 
the  government,  and  the  favoritism  shown  to'  their 
friends  and  adherents. 


mony  that  happily  reigns  in  all  the  departments , 
of  the  executive  power  ? ,  Is  it  the  reciprocal  af- 
fection that  subsists  between  the  government  and 
the  people  ?  Is  it  in  the  energy  with  which-  the 
people  are  eager  to  carry  into  execution  the 
Mieasures  of  the  administration,  from  the  heart- 
felt conviction  that  they  are  founded  in  wisdom, 
favbtable  to  their  own  freedom,  and  calculated 
for  national  happiness?  Is  it  because  our  ^- 
sources  are  flouHshing .  and  untouched,  because 
our  vigor  is  undiminished,  because  oar  spirit  is 
animated  by  success,  and  our  courage  by  our 
glory?  Is  it  because  govetnment  have,  in  a 
perilous  situation,  when  they  have  been  obliged 
to  call  upon  the  country  for  sacrifices,  shown  a 
eonciliating'tenderness  and  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  marked  disinterested- 
ness and  forbearance  on  their  own  parts,  by  which 
they  have,  in  an  exemplary  rrianner,  made  their 
own  economy  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demands  for-  the  public  service  ?  Are  these  the 
sources  of  the  strength  of  government?  I  for- 
bear, sir,  to  push  the  inquiry.  I;  forbear  to  al- 
lude more  particularly  to  symptoms  which  no 
man  can  contemplate  at  this  moment  without 
grief  arid  dismay.  ■  If  is  not  the  declarations  of 
right  honorable  gentlemen  that  constitutfe  "fhe 
strength  of  a  government.  ;  That  government  is 
alone  sttpng  which  possesses  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  will.any  man  contend  that  we  should 
Dot  be  more  likely  to  add  strength  to  the  state, 
if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  popular 
representation  ?»  Would  not  a  House  of  Com- 
mons fueely  elected  be  more  likely  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  people  ?  If  this  be  true  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look 
.for  this  support  in  tlie  hour  of  difficulty.  What 
man  who  foresees  a  hurricane  is  not  desirous'of 
strengthening  his  house  ?  Shall  nations  alone 
be  blind  to  tiie  dictates  of-reasori  ?  Let  us  not, 
sir,  be  deterred  from  this  aof  of  prudence  by  the 
false  representations  that  are  made  to  us,  France 
is  the  phantom  that  is  constantly  held  out  to  ter- 
rify us  from  our  purpose.  Look  at.  France  ;  it 
will  not  be  denied  but  that  she  stands  on'  the 
broad  basis  of  free  representation..  Whatever 
other  views  the  gbvernment  of  France  may  ex- 
hibit, and  which  may  afford  just  alarm  to  other 
nations,  it  can  not  be' denied  that  her  represent- 
ative system  has  proved  itself  capable  of  vigorous 
exertion,      i       ■ 

Now,  sir,  though  i  do  not  wish  you  to  imitate 
France ;  and  though  I  am  persuaded ;  A™„„t  cr 
vou  have  no  necessity  for  any  terror  'eiS'in  f'?™  *= 

!■  r.    •     •*   t-        -u   ■         r  J  enorgy  of  popu- 

,  01  such  imitation  being  forced  upon  krgovemmenu 
you,  yet  I  say  that  you  ought ''to  he  SSVnlfin"' 
as  ready  to  adopt  the  virtues  as  you  ^"""'■ 
are  steady  in  averting  frotfl  the  country  the  vices 
of  France.  If  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  gen- 
uine representation;  alone  can  give  solid  power, 
and  that  in  order  to  make  govei-nment  strong, 
the  people  must  make  the  government,  you  onght 
to  act  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom 
thus  demonstrated,  arid  call  in  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  principles  of  your  System, 
tjj  the  strength  oi^your  n^overnment.     In  doing 
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this,  you  will  not  innovate,  you  will  not  imitate. 
In  making  the  people  of  England  a  constituent 
part  of  the  government  of  England,  you  do  no 
more  than  restore  the  genuine  edifice  designed 
and  framed'  by  our  ancestors.'  An  honorable 
baronet  spoks  of  the  instability  of  democracies, 
and  says  that  history  does  not  give  us  the  exam- 
ple of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty  years.  Sir,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  there- 
fore his  allusion  does  not  apply  to  my  argument. 
Eighty  years,  however,  of  p^ace  and  repose 
would  be  pretty  well  for  any  people  to  enjoy, 
and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of  a  pure 
democracy.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  agree  With 
the  honorable  baronet,  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  history,  the  ancient  democracies  of  the 
world  were  vicious  and  objectionable  on  many  ac- 
counts-; their  instabiiitj'j  their  injustice,  and  many 
other  vices,  can  not  be  overlooked.  But  surely, 
when,  we  turn  to,  the  ancient  democracies'  of' 
Greece,  when  we  see  them  in  all  the  splendor  of 
arts  and  of  arms,  when  we  see  to  yrhaX  an  eleva- 
tion they  carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that,  however  vicious  on  the  score  of  in- 
gratitude or  injustice,  they  were,  at  least,  the 
pregnant  source  of  national  strength,  and  that  in 
particular  they  brought  forth  this  strength  in  ape^- 
culiar  manner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. When  we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the 
ancient  world,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
theiroppression  of  their  dependencies,  their  horri- 
ble acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to.their  own 
citizens ';  but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration 
by  Iheir  vigor,  th^ir  constancy,  their  spirit,  and 
their  exertions  in  every  great  emergency  in  which 
they  were  called  lipbn.to  act.  We  ai"e  compelled 
10  own  that  this  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other 
form  of  government  is  capable.  Why?  Because 
it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,  because 
it  arouses  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  soul  as 
■well  as  to  the  body  of  man  ;  because  itrtiakes  ev- 
ery individual  feel  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself, 
and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his  own  cause,  his 
own  safety,  his  own  concern,  his  -own  dignity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  in  that 
identical  soil  which  he  has  to  maintain;  'and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  whatever  may  be  object- 
ed to  them  on  account  of  the  turbiilehoy  of  tlie 
passions  which  they  engendered,  their  short  du- 
ration, and  their  iJisgustiog  vices,  they  have  ex- 
acted -from  the  common  suffrage  of  mankind  the 
palm  of  strength  and  vigor,  Who  that  reads  the 
Persian  war — what  boy,  whose  heart  is  warmed 
by  the  grand  and  sublime  actidns  which  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  produced,  does  not  find  in  this  prin- 
ciple the  key  to  all  the  wonders  which  were 
achieved  at  ThennbpyliB  and , elsewhere,  and  of 
which  the  recent  and  marvelous  acts  of  the  French 
people  are  pregnant  examples?  He  sees  that 
the  principle  of  liberty  only  could  create  the  sub- 
lime and  irresistible  emotion  ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  deny,  from  the  striking  illustration  that  our 
own  times  have  given',  th?it  the  principle-  is  eter- 
nal, and  that  it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Shall  we,  then,  refuseto  take  the  benefit  of  this 
invigorating  principle  ?     Shall  we  refuse  to  take 


the  benefit  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  re- 
solved that  it  should  confer  on  the,  British  Con- 
stitution ?  With  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be 
reinfused  into  our  system  without  violence,  with- 
out disturbing  any  one  of  its  parts,  are  we  be- 
come so  inert,  so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as  to  hes- 
itate for  one  hbur  to-  restore  ourselves  to  the 
health  which  it  would  be  sure  to  give  ?  When 
we  see,  the  giant  power  that  it  confers  upon  oth- 
ers,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  it  from  Greai;  Brit- 
ain. How  long  is  it  since  we  were  told  in  this 
House  that  France  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  that  she  lay  an  easy  prey  to  any 
power  that  might  be  disposed  to  divide  and  plun- 
der her  ?  'Yet  we  see  that,  by  the  mere  force  and 
spirit  of  this  principle,  Fj-ance  has  brought  all 
Europe  to  her  feet.  "Without  disguising  the  vices 
of  France,  without  overlooking  the  horrors  that 
have  been  committed,  and  that  have  -  tarnished 
the  glory  of  the  Revolution,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  they  have  exemplified  the  doctrine  that  if 
you  wish  for  power  you  must  loole  to  liberty.  If 
-ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim  ought 
to  be  dear  to  us,  it  is  the  present.  We  have  tried 
all  other  rheans;  we  have  had  recourse  to  every 
stratagem  that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cun- 
ning could  sug'gest ;  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
to  all  the  base  passions  of  the  nation  ;  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  pride,  to  avarice,  to  fear ; 
we  have  awakened  all  the  interested  emotions ; 
we  have  employed  every  thing  that  flatteryj,  ev- 
ery thing  that  adihess,  every  thing  that  privilege 
could  effect :  we  have  tried  to  terrify  them  into 
exertion,  and  all  has  been  unequal  to  our  emer- 
gency.  Let  us  try  them  by  the  only  means  which 
experience  4emonstE^tes  to  be  invincible';  let  ns 
address  ourselves  to  their  love ;  let  us  identify  them , 
with  ourselves ;  let  us  make  it  their  own  cause 
as  well  as  ours !  To  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  state,  let  us  make  them  a 
part  of  the  state  ;  and  this  they-  become  the  very 
instant  you  give  them  a  House  of  Commons  jvhioh 
is  the  faithful  organ  of  their  will.  Then,  sir,  when 
you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel  that  there 
can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  you  will 
never  call  upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion.  Can 
this  be  the  case  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  how 
Oonstituted  ?  Can  they  think  so  if  they  review 
the  administration  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
'man,  every  part  of  which  must  convince  thefti  that 
the  present  representation  is  a  mockery  and  a 
shadow  ? 

There  has  been,  at  different  times,  a  great  deal 
of  dispute  about  virtual  represent'a-  ^  „„i  ,„d  „«• 
tion.  ,  Sir,  I  am  no  great  advocate  "  '''''^!^"K. 
of  these,  nice  subtleties  and  special  peopiB  demand- 
pleadings  on  the  Constitution ;  much  daci'ofrecont  - 
depends  upon  appearance  as  well  as  '''"''"'"»°''' 
reality.  I  know  well  that  a  popular  body  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  if  truly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  would  be  a  strong  barrier 
to  the  people.  But  the  House  of  Coinmons.should 
not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be,  the  representatives  ^ ,' 
of  the  people;,  the  system  should  satisfy  (he prej- 
udiees  and  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  the 
people ;  and  you  never  can  ejcpect  to  give  that 
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just  impression  which  a  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  make  on  the  people,  until  you  derive  it' 
unequivocally  from  them.  It  is  asked  why  gen- 
tlemen who  were  against  a  parliamentary  re- 
form on  former  occasions  should  vote  for  it  now. 
Ten  years  agft  men  Blight  reasonably  object  to 
any  reform  of  the  system,  who  ought  now,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  governed  hy  motives  that  are  irre- 
sistible in  its  favor.  They  might  look  back  with 
something  like  satisfaction  and  triumph-to  former 
Parliaments,  and  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that,  though  in  moments  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  in  the  common  course  of  human  events,  Par- 
liatbent  might -abate  from  itS' vigilance,  and  give 
ministers,  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
was  strictly  conformable  with  representative  duty 
— yet  there  wasfa  point  beyond  which  no  artifice 
of  power,  no  influence  of  corruption,  could  carry 
them ;  that  there  were  barriers  in  the  British 
Constitution  over  which  the  House  -of  Commons 
never  would  leap,  and  that  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger and  alarm  would  be  the  signal  for  the  return 
of  Parliament  to  its  post.  Such  might  have  been 
the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  on  the  experience  of 
former  Parliaments ;  and  vvith  this  rooted  trust 
in  the  latent  efficacy  of  Parliament,  they  might 
have  objected  to  any  attempt  that  should  cherish 
hopes  of  a  change  in  the  system  itself.  But  what 
will  the  same  gLentlemen  say  after' the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  and  the  present  Parliament? 
What  reliance  can  they  have  for  any  one  vestige 
of  the  Constitution  that  is  yet  left  to  us  ?  .  Or 
rather,  what  privilege,  what  right,  what  securi- 
ty, lias  not  been  already  violated?  "Quid  intac- 
tum  nefasti  liquimus?"'  And  seeing  that  in  no 
one  instance  have  they  besitatdB  to  go.  the  full 
length  of  every  outrage  that  was  conceived  by 
Jhe  minister;  that  they  have  been  touchedby  no 
scruples,  deterred  by  no  sense  of  duty,  corrected 
by  no  experience  of  calamity,  checked  by  no  ad- 
^m'onition  or  remonstrance ;  that  they  have  never 
made  oat  a  single  case  of  inquiry ;  that  they  have 
never  interposed  a  single  restraint  upon  abuse ; 
jnay  not  gentlemen  con'sistently  feel -that  the  re- 
form which  they  previously  thought  unnecessary 
is  now  indispensable? 

We  have  heard  tOTday,  -sir,  all  the  old  argu- 
No  atEtiment  Kients  about  honor  on  the  one  side  be- 
to  be  denvijd  j„„  ^  likely  as  honor  on  the  other : 

from  tbe  per-,        "  <>  ^  t  .  i 

Bonai  honor  that  there  are  gopd  men  on  both  sides 
°epr"°mli-  of  the '  Housc ;  that  a  man  upon  the 
""'■  one  side  of  the  House  as  well  ,as  upon 

the  oth,er,  may  be  a  member  for  a  close  borough ;  *■ 
and  that  he  may  be  a  good  man,  sit  where  he 
may.  All_this„sir,  is  very  idleHanguage;  it  is 
not  the  qpestion  at  issue.  No  man  disputes  the 
existence  of  private  and  individual  integrity ; 
but,  sir,  this  is  not  representg-tion.  If  a  man 
comes  here  as  the  proprietor  of  a  burgage  ten- 
ure, he  does  not  come  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  people.  The  whoje  of  this  system,  as  it 
is  now  carried  on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality 
as  it  is  pernicious  to  just  government ;  it  teings 


'  Whatnin  our  wickedness,  have  we  left  untouch- 
ed 1 


a  scandal '  on  our  character,  which  not  merely 
degrades  the  House  of  Cqmmons  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people;  it  does  more,  it  undernjines  the  very 
principles  of  integrity  in-  their/ hearts,  and  gives 
a  fashion  to  dishonesty  and  imposture.  They 
hear  of  a  person  receiving  four  or'fi^re  thousand 
pounds  as  the  purchase-money  of  a  seat  for  a 
close  borough ;  and  they  hear  the  very  man  who 
received  and  put  the  money  into  his  pocket  make 
a.  vehement  speech  in  this  House  against  bribery! 
They  see  him  move  for.  the  commitment  to  pris- 
on, of  (a  poor,  unfortunate  wretch  at  your  bar, 
■vvhq  has  been  convicted  of  taking  a  single  guinea 
for  his  vote  in  tbe  v.ery  borough,  perhaps,  where 
he  had  publicly  and  unblushingly,  sold  his  influ- 
ence, though,  under  the  horrors  of  a  war  which 
he  had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the  country,  that 
n»iserable  guinea  was  necessary  to  save- a  family 
from  starving !  Sir,  these  are  the  things  that  par- 
alyze you  to  the  heart ;  these  are  the  things  that 
vitiate  the  whole  system;,  that  spread  degenera- 
cy, hypocrisy,  and  sordid  fraud  over -the  coun- 
try, and  takejrom  us  the  energies  of  virtue,  and 
sap  the  foundations  of  patriotism  and  spirit.  The 
system  that  encourages  so  much  vice  ought  to  ' 
be ,  put  an  end  to ;  and  it  is  no  argument,  that 
becaus^  it  lasted  a-  long  time  without  mischief, 
it  ought  now  to  be  continued  when  it  is  found  to 
be  pernicious ;  it  has  arisen  to  a  height  that  de- 
feat the  very  end  of  governmenl ;  it  rmist  sink 
under  its  awn  weakness.  And  this,. sir,  is  not  a 
case  peculiar  to  itself,  but  inseparable  from  all 
human  institutions.  All  the  writers  of  eminence 
upon  forms  of  gpvernmenthave  said  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be 
had  to  their  original  principle.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of, Montesquieu,  as  well  as  6f  Machiavelli. 
Gentlemen  will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  latter,  on  this  point  at  least ;  and 
he  says,  that,  without  this  recurrence -they  ^row 
out  of  shape;  and  deviate  from  their-.general  form. 
It  is  only  byreourrfng  to  former  principles  that 
any  government  can  be  kept  pure  and  nnabused. 
But,  say  gentlemen,  if  any'abuses  have  crept  into 
our  system,  have  -we  .not  a  corrective  whose  effi- 
cacy, has  been  proved,  and  ,of  which  every  body 
approves  ?  Haye  we  not  Mr.  Grenville's,bill,  as 
an  amendinent'  to  the  Constitntion  ?  .  Ai?  amend- 
ment it  is;  an  amendment  which  acknowledges 
the  deficiency.  It  is  an  avowal  of  a  defective 
practice.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  reform, 
because  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  plan  of 
representation  were  sufficient.  But,  sir,  there  is 
a  lumping  consideration,  if  I  may  be  DnnJirrrara 
allowed  the 'phrase,  which  now  more  ageSrS'' 
than  ever  ought  to  make  every  man  a  '"'"''trjv 
convert  to  parliamentary  reform ;  there  is  an  an- 
nual revenue,  of  twenty-three ,  millions  sterling 
collected  by  the  executive  government  from  the 
people.  Here,  sir,  is  the  despot  of  election ;  here 
is,  the  new  power  that  has  grown  up  to  a  mag- 
nitude, that  bears  down  before  it  every  defensive 
barrier  established  by  our  ancestors  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people.  'They  had. no-such  tyrant 
to  control ;  they  had  no  such  enemy  to  oppose. 
Against  every, thing  that  was  icnown,  against 
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every  thing  that  was  seen,  they  did  provide ;  but 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  oontenjplation  of  those 
who  lestablished  the  checks  and  barriers  of  our 
system,  that  they  would  ever  have  to  stand 
against  a  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions  a 
year ! '  The  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom 
is  not  estimated  at  more  than  twenty-five  mill- 
ions a  year,  and  this  rental  is  divided  and  dis- 
persed'over'  a  large  body,  who  can  not  be  sup- 
posed to  act  in  concert,  or  to  give  to  their  pow- 
er the  force  of  combination  and  unity. "  But  it  is 
said,  that^  though  the  government  is  in  the  receipt 
of  a  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  it 
has  not  the  expenditure  of  that  srnn,  and  that  its 
influence  ought  not  to  be  oalonlaled  frbm  what 
it  receives,  buffrom  what  it  has  to  pay  away. 
I  submit,'however,  to  the  good  sense,  and  to  the 
personal  experience  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me, 
if  it  be  not  a  manifest  truth  that  influence  de- 
fends almost  as  much  upon  what  they  have  to 
receive  as  upon  what  they  have'  to  pay  ? '  And 
if  this  be  true  of  the  influence  vphich  individuals 
derive  from  the  rentals  of  their  estates,  and  from 
the  expenditure  of  that  rental,  how  much  more 
so  is  it  true, of  government,  who,  both  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  this  enormous  revenue, 
are  actuated  by  one  invariable  principle — that 
of  extending  or  withholding  favor  iji  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  submission  or  resistance  to  their 
measures,  which  the  individuals  make?  Com- 
pare thls^  revenue,  then,  with  that  against  which 
our  ancestors  were  so  anxious  to  protect  us,  and 
compare  this  revenue  with  all  the  bulwarks  of 
our  Constitution  in  preceding  times,  and  you 
must  acknowledge  that,  though  those  bulwarks 
were  suffioient  to  protect  us  in  the  days  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  enemy  we  have  now  to  resist, 

But  it  is  said,  what  will  this  reform  do  for  us? 
„     .  Will  it  be  a  talisman  sufficient,  to  re< 

Benefits  to  .  n     'V  .    c  "      i  --i 

ie  expected  trieve  all  the  mislortunes  Vhicn  we 
have  incurred  ?  I  a'm  free  to  say  that 
it  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  it  led  to  reforms 
of  substantial  expense,  and  of  all  the  abuses  that 
have  crept  into  our  government.  jBut  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it,  would  do  this,  I  think  it 
would  give  us  the  chance,  as  I  said  before,  of 
recovery.  It  would  giye  us,  in  the  first  place, 
a  Parliament  vigilant  and  scrupulous, _ and  that 
would  insure  to  us  a  government  active  and 
economical.  It  would  prepare'the  way  for  every 
rational  improvement,  of  which,  without  disturb- 
ing the  parts,  our  Constitution  is  susceptible.  It 
would  do  more  ;  it  would  open  the  way  for  ex- 
ertions infinitely  more  extensive  than  all  that  Ve 
have  hitherto  made.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman says  that  we  have  tnade  exertions.  TrueJ 
But  what  are  they  in' comparison  with  our  ne- 
cessity ?  The  right  hotforable  gentleman  says, 
that  when  we  consider  our  situation  compared 
with  that  of  countries  which  have  taken  another 
line  of  conduct,  vre  ought  to  rejoice.  I  confess, 
sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  country 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  ha?  in  view  in 
this  comparison.  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that 
the  nations  who- preferred  the  line  of  neutrality 
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to  that  of  war  have  fallen  into  a  severer  calami, 
ty  than  ourselves?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
Sweden,  or  that  Denmark,  has  suffered  more  by 
observing  an  imprudent  neutrality,  than  England 
or  Austria  by  wisely  plunging  themselves  info  a 
war  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  Prus- 
sia has  been  the  victim  of  its  impolicy,  in  getting 
out  of  the  conflict  on  the  first  occasion  ?  If  this 
be  the  interpretation  of  the  right, honorable  gen- 
tleman's argument,  I  do  not  believe  tha,t  he  will 
get  many  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  justice  of 
his  cdmparison.  But  probably  he  alludes  to  the 
fate  of  Holland.  If  this  be  the  object  to  which 
he  wishes  to  turn  our  eyes,  he  does  it  unjustly. 
Holland  acted  under  the  despotic  mandate  of  that 
right  honorable  gentleman;  and  Holland,  what, 
ever  she  ha's,  suflered,  whatever  may  be  her  pres- 
ent situation,  lays  her  oalamjties  to  the  charge  of 
England.  I  can  not,  then,  admit  of  the  argument, 
that  our  situation  is  oompar?itively  better  than 
that  o£  the  nation's  who  altogether  kept  out  of 
the'  war ;  orj  being  drawn  into  it  in  the  fitst  in- 
stance, corrected  their  error,  and  restored  to 
themselves  the  blessings  of  peace.   ; 

I  come  "ow  to  consider  the  specific  proposition 
of  my  honorable -friend,  and  the  argu-  „  , 

•^      ,         ,         .  ,  ■         ,  ,  r         Reform  pro. 

ments  that  have  been  brought  asamst  posed  hy 

•*    '     T     '*  '^-  .u    »     u  Mr.  Gray. 

It.  Let  me  premiscj  that  however 
averse  gentlemen  may  be^to  any  specific  propo- 
sition of  refprra,  if  they'  are  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciplCi,  they  ought  to  vote  for  the  present  question, 
because  it  is  merely  a  nlotion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill.  An  oppositioii  to  such  a  motion  comes 
with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  right  hdnorable 
gentleman,  and  contradicts  the  policy  for  which 
he  strenuously  argued.  In  1785,  he  mdved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  a  specific  plan,  and 
he  fairly^  called  for  the  support  of  all  those  who 
approved  of  the  principle  of  reform,  whatever 
might  be  the  latitude  of  their  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  whether  they  wished  for  more  or  less  than 
his  proposition,  he  thought  that  they  should  agree 
to  the  introddction  of  'the  bill,  that  it  might  be 
freely  discussed  in  the  committee,, in  hopes  that 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  House  might  shape  out 
something  that  would  be  generally  acceptable'. 
Upon  this  candid  argument  I,  for  one,  acted.  I 
did  not  approve  of  his  Specific  proposition,  ^nd 
yet  I  voted  with  him  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  And  thisj  sir,  has  generally  happened  to 
me  on  all  the  former  occasions,  when  proposi- 
tions  have  been  made.  Though  I  have  constant- 
ly been  a  friend  to  the  principle,  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  specific  plan  tliat  had  my' cordial 
approhation.  'That  which  came  nearest,  and  of 
which  I  the  least  disapproved,  was  the  plan  of 
an  honorable  gentleman  who  is  now  no  more 
[Mr;  Flood].  ■  He  was  the  first  person  who  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  extending  what  might  be 
projier  to  add  to  representation,  to  housekeepers, 
as  to  a  description  of  persons  the  best  calculated 
to  give  efiieaoy  to  the  representative  system. 
My  honorable  friend's  plan,  built  upon  this  idea, 
is  an  improvement  of  it,  since  it  is  not  an  at- 
tempt even  to  vary  the  form  and  outline,  much 
less  to  now-model  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
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pie  j  it  keeps  every  thing  in  its  place ;  it  neither 
varies  the  number,  nor  changes  the  name,  nor 
diverts  the  course  of  any  part  of  our  system  j  it 
corrects  without  change ;  it  extends  without  de^ 
Struotion  of  any  establislied  right ;  it  restores 
sfimply  what  has  been  injured  by  abuse,  and  re- 
instates what  time  has  moldered  away ;  no  man 
can  have  a  right  to  complain  of  genuine  prop- 
erty assailed  ;  no  habit  even,  no  mode  of  think- 
ing, no  prejudice,  will  be  wounded;  it  traces 
back  the, path  of  the  Constitution  from  which  we 
have  wandered,  but  it  runs  out  into  no  new  di- 
rection. 

A  noble  Lord  says  that  the  county  represent- 
it  leaves  tiio  ^t'""  "Oist  be  good,  that  it  must  be 
county  repre-  approved  of ;  bc  it  SO  :  this  proposes  to 
leave  the  county  representation  where 
it  is ;  I  vrish  so  to  leSve  it.  I  think  that  rep- 
resentation ought  to  be  of  a  compound  nature. 
The  counties  may  be  considered  as  territorial  rep- 
resentation, as  contradistinguished  from  popul^ ; 
but,'in  order  to  embrace  all  that  1  think  necessa- 
ry, I  certainly  would  not  approve  of  any  farther 
extension  of  this  branch  of  the  representation. 
It  has  been  asked  whether  the  rights  of  corpo- 
rations  ought  not  to  be  maintained.  That  is  a 
matter  for  farther  discussion.  -  I  have  no  hesita-, 
tion  in  saying  that  my  opinion  leans'  the  other 
way ;  but  if  it  should  be  thought  so,  it  may  be  so 
moditied  in  the  bill.  There  is,  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  its  introduction  on  account  of  our  not 
now  agreeing  with  all  its  parts.  My  honorable 
friend,  with  all  his  abilities,  and  all  the  industry 
with  which  he  has  digested  his  proposition,  does 
not  presume  tff  offer  it  as  a  perfect  plan.  He 
does  not  oill  upon  you  to  adopt  all  his  notions, 
nor  does  he  think  that  every  part_of  his  plan 
w^l  be  found  to  quadrate  with  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  representation.  He  looks  to  what  is 
practicable  in  the  conditibn  in  which  we  are 
placed,  not  to  what  a  new  people  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  hazard.  My  opinion,  however'-nniraport- 
ant  it  may  be,  goes  with  my  honorable  friend. 
I  think  there  is  enough  of  enterprise  and  vigor 
in  the  plan  to  restore  us  to  health,'  and  not 
enough  to  run  us  into  disorder.  I  agree  wfth 
him,  because.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  with  all  the 
philosophical  writers  on  the  subject,  that  when 
a  country  is  sunk  into  a  situation  of  apathy  and 
abuse,  it  can  only  be  resovered  by  recurring  to 
first  principles. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  that,  acting  on  this  footing,  to 
.nVexiend.  th,  ^xtcud  th^right  of  eleotiou  to  house- 
riehtof  voiijsto  keepers  is  the  best  and  most  advisa- 
ble plan  of  reform.  I  think,  also,  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  recurrence  to  first  princi- 
ples— I  do  not  mean  to  the  first  principles  of  so- 
ciety, nor  the  abstract  principles  of  representa- 
tion— but  to  the  first  known  and  recorded  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution.  According  to  the  ear- 
ly history  of  England,  and  the  highest  authorities 
on  our  parliamentary  Constitution,  I  find  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Glanville,  that  in  all  cases  where  no  particular 
right  intervenes,  the  common  law  right  of  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot  was  the  right  of  election  in  the 


land.'  This,  sir,  was  the  opinion  of  Sergeant 
GJanville,  and  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mittees of  which  our  parliamentary  history  has  to 
boast;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  safest  line 
of  condciot  you  can  adopt.  But  it  is  said  that 
extending  the,  right  of  voting  to  housekeepers 
may,  in  some  respects',  be  compared  Thu'doennot 
to  universal  suffrage.  I  have  always  i'^^JfXg,, 
deprecated  universal  suflVage,  not  so  which  is  to  be 

*^  ,  r      1  r      •  deprecated. 

much   on   account   of  the  oonlusion 
to  which  it  would,  lead,  as  because  I  think  that 
we  should  in  reality  lose  the  very  object  which 
we  desire  to  obtain ;  because  I  think  it  would,  in 
its  nature,  embarrass  and  prevent  the  delibera- 
tive voice  of  the  country  from  being  heard. '  I 
da  not  think  that  you  augment  the  deliberative 
Ijody  of  the  pepple  by  counting  all  the  heads ;  but 
that,  in  truth,  you  confer, on  individuals,  by  this 
means,  the  power  of  drawing  forth  numbers,  who, 
without  deliberation,  would  implicitly  act  upon 
their  will.     My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  of 
rmresentation  is  that  which-shall  bring  into  act-, 
ivity  the  greatest  number  of  independent  voters ; 
and  that  that  is  defective  which  would  bring  forth 
those  whose  situation  and  condition  take  from 
them  the  power  of  deliberation.     I  can  have  no 
conception  of  that  being  a  good  plan  of  election 
which  should  enable  ihdividuals  to  bring  regi- 
ments to  the  poll.     I  hope  gentlemen  will  not 
smile  if  I  endeavor  to  illustrate  my  position  by 
referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  sex.     In 
all  the  theories  and  projects  of  the  most  absurd 
speculation,  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  it 
*6uld  be  advisable  to  extend,  the  elective  suf- 
frage to  the  female  sex.     And  yet,  justly  re- 
specting, as  we  must  do,  the  mental  powers,  the 
acquirements,  the  discrimination,  and  the  talents, 
of  the  women  of  England,  in  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  society — knowing  the  Opportuni- 
ties which  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge: — 
that  ;they  have  interests  as  dear  and  as  important 
as  our  own,  it  must  be  the  genuine  feeling  of  ev- 
ery gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  all  the  supe- 
rior classes  qf  the  female  sex  of  iplngland  must 
be  nfore  capable  of  exercising  the  elective  suf- 
frage with  deliberation  and  propriety  than  the 
uninformed  individuals  of  the  lowest  class  of  men 
to  whom   the   advocates  of  -universal  suffrage 
would  extend  it.     And  yet,  why  has  it  never 
been  imagined  that  the  right  of  election  should 
be  extended  to  vromen  ?  ,  Why  I  but  because  by 
the  law  of  nations,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  law 
of  nature,  that  sex  is  dep^dent  on  ours ;  and  be- 
cause,, therefore,  their  voices  would  be  governed 
by' the  relation  in  which Jhey  stand  in  society. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
companies,  in  which  the  right  of  voting  merely 
affects  pro{)erty,  it  has  never  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  mostabsurd  theorists  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  other  sex.     THe  desid- 
eratum to  be  obtained  is  independent  voters; 
and  that,  I  say,  would  be  a  defective  system  that 
should  bring  regiments  of  spldiers,  of  servants. 


8  Those  who  paid  parish  taxes  according  to  their 
ability,  were  said  to  "  pay  ^cot  and  lot." 
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and  of  persons  whose  low  condition  necessarily 
curbed  the  independence  of  their'  minds.  That, 
then,  I  take  to  be  the  most  perfect  system  which 
siall  include  the  greatest  number  of  independent 
electors,  and  exclude  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  are  necessarily,  by  their  condition,  depend- 
ent. I  think  that  the  plan  of  my  honorable 
friend  draws  this  line  as  discreetly  as  it  can  be 
drawn,  and  it  by  no  rtieans  approaches  to  univers- 
al suflrage.  It  would  neither  admit,  except  in 
particular  instances,  soldiers  nor  servants.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  would  extend,  the  right  to  three 
millions  of  men,  but  there  are  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  houses  that  would  come 
within  the  plan  of  my  honorable  friend ;  and  *hen 
it  is  Oonsid'ered,  that  out  of  these  some  are-the 
property  of  minors,  and  that  some  persons  have 
two  or  more  houses,  it  would,  fix  the  num'ber  of 
voters  for  Great  Britain  at  about  six  hundred 
thousand;-  and  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  say 
whether  this  Would  not  be  sufficiently  extensive 
for  deliberation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently limited  for  order  On  the  other.  This  has 
no  similarity  to  universal  suffrage ;  and  )iet,  tak- 
ing the  number  of  representatives  as  they  now 
stand,  it  would  give  to  every  member  about  fif- 
teen hundred  constituents.  ^ 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and 
Objection  to  without  thesc  walls,  how  far  repre- 
!'u"r"rl'p'«S.  sentatives  ought  to  be  bound  bythe 
atives  are  com-  instructions  of  their  constituents.    It 

pelleil  to  obey 

tbe instructions  is  a  question  upon  which  «iy  mind  is 

of  tbe  propne-  ,\         ;,         *      ,  ,      "^    ,    _ 

tors  wbo  send  not  altogether  made  up,  though  I  own 
tbep.  J  jg^jj  j^  jjjg  opiiniAn  that,  having  to 

legislate  for  the  empire,  they  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  guided  by  instructions  that  may  be 
dictated  by  local  interests.  I  can  not,  however, 
approve  of  the  very  ungracious  manner  in  which 
I  sometimes  hear  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  constituents.  They  are  made  with  a 
very  bad  grace  in  -the  first  session  of  a  septenni- 
al Parliament ;  partioularly  if  they  should  come 
from  individuals  Who,  in  the  concluding  session 
of  a  former  Parliament,.did  not  scruple  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  very  same  constituents  by  de- 
claring that  they  voted  against  their  conscience 
in  compliance  with  their  desire,  as  was  the  ease 
of  an  honorable  alderman  of  the  city  of  London. 
But,  sir,  there  is  one  class  of  constituents  whose 
Instructions  it  is  considered  as  the  implicit  duty 
of  members  fo  obey.  When  gentlemen  represent 
populous  towns  and  cities,  then  it  is  a  (Jisputed 
point,  whether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience ;  but 
if -they  represent  a  noble  Lord  or  a  noble  Duke, 
then  it  becomes  no  longer  a  question'  of  doubt ; 
and  he  is  not  considered  as  a  man  of  honor  who 
does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single 
oonstitaent !  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no 
liberty,  no  discretion  of  his  own ;  he  is  sent  htere 
by  my  Lord  this  or  the  Duke  of  that,  and  if  he 
does  not  obey  the  instructions  he  receives,  he  is 
not  to  he  considered  as  a  man  of  ^honor  and  a  gen- 
tleman. Such  is.  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  pre- 
vails in  this  House.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  there  any 
reciprocity  in  this  bonduct?     Is  a  gentleman  "to 


be  permitted,  without  dishonor,  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  London,  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  or  of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  but  if 
he  dares  to  disagree  with  the  Duke,  or  Lord,  or 
Baronet,  whose  representative  he  is,  must  he  he 
considered  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  men  of  honor? 
,  -  This,  sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and 'this,  at  the  same  time,  is  called  repre- 
sentation !  In  a  very  great  degree  the  oounty 
members  are  hsld  in  the  same  sort  of  thraldom. 
A  number  of  peers  possess  an  overweening  in- 
terest in  the  county,  and  a  gentleman  is.  no  lon- 
ger permitted  to  hold ,  his  situation  than  as  Jie 
acts  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  those  powerful 
■families.  Let  us  see  how  the  whole  of  this  stream^ 
of  corruption  has  1)6611  diverted  from  the  side  of, 
the  people  to  that  of  the  Crown  ;  with  what  con- 
stant, persevering  art  every  man  who  is' possessed 
of  influence  in  counties",  corporations,  or  boroughs, 
that  will  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  |he  court,  is' 
drawn  over  to  that  phal&iix  which  is  opposed  to 
the  small  remnant  of  popular  election.  I  hjive 
lool^ed,  sir,  to  the  machinations  of  the  present 
minister  in  this  way,  and  I  find  that,  including 
the  number  of -additional  titles,  the  right  honora- 
ble ge;itlemari  has  made  no  fewer  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifteen  peers  in  the  course  of  his  admin- 
istration ;  that  is  to  Say,  he  has  bestowed  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  titles,  including  new 
creations  and  elevations  from  one  rank  to  anoth- 
er. How  many  of  thesfe  are  to  be  ascribed  to  na- 
tional services,  and  how  many  to  parliamentSry 
interest,  I  leave  the  House  to  inquire.  The  coun- 
try is  not  blind  to  these  arts  of  influence,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  expect  them  to  continue 
toendure  them.' 

Now,  sir,  having  shown  this  to  be  the  state  of 
our  representation,  I  ask  whaft  reme-  ^a^„„^. 
dy  there  can  be  other  than  reform,  essnir  and  un- 

;  -  avoidable. 

What  can  we  expect,  as  the  neces-  ' 
sary  result  Of  a  system  so  defebtive  and  vicious 
in  all  its-  p'arts,  but  increasing  calamities,  until 
we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convulsion  that  would 
overthrow  every  thing  ?  If  we'  do  not  apply  this . 
remedy  in  time,  our  fate  is  inevitable.  .  Our  most 
illustrious  patriots — the  men  whose  memories 
are  the  dearest  to  Englishmen,  have  long  ago 
pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the 
only  means  of  redressing  national  grievance.  I 
need  not  inform  you  that  Sir '  George  Savile  was 
its  most  strenuous  advocate ;  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  venerable  and  illustrious"  Camden  was 
through  life  a  steady  adviser  of  seasonable  re- 
form ;  nay,  sir,  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Burke  himself  for  tlie  propriety 
of  correcting  the  abuses  of  our  system ;  for  gen- 
tlemen will  remember  the  memorable  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  argument  that  was  used 
for  our  right  of  taxing  America,  on  the  -soore  of 


'  Mr.  Blirke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform  took 
away  a  very  large  number  of  sinecure  offices,  which 
ministers  had  been  accustomed  to  use  as  means  of 
patronage  and  reward.  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  raising  men  to  tbe  peerage,  as,  a 
means  of  influence,  to  an  extent  wbich  was  general- 
ly and  justly  complained  bf. 
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their  being  virtually  represented,  and  that  Ihey 
■were  in  the  same  situation  as  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Sheffield.  "  What !"  said  Mr. 
Burlfe,  "  when  the  people  of  Araeriea  Ipok  up  to 
.you  witli  the  eyes  of  filial  love  and  affection,  will 
you  tarn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?"  '  With  the  oonourrmg  testimony  of 
so  many  authorities  for  correcting  our  abuses, 
why  do  we  hesitate  ?  Qan  we  do  any  harm  by 
experiment  ?  Can  we  possibly  put  ourselves  into 
a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  we  are? 
What  advantages  we  shall  gain  I  know  not.  I 
Xhirik  we  shall  gain  many.  1  think  we  shall  gain 
at  least  the  chance  of  warding  off  the  evil  of  cop- 
fusion,  growing  out  of  accumulated  discontent.  I 
think  we  shall  save  ourselves  from  the  evil  that 
has  fallen  upon  Ireland.  I  think  we  shall  satisfy 
the  moderate,  and  take  even  frqm  the  violent' (if 
any  such  there  be)  the  power  of  increasing  their 
numbers  and  of  making  converts  to  ^heir  schemes. 
This,  sir,  is  my  solemn  opinion,  and  upon  this 
ground  it  is  that'I  recommend  with  earnestness 
and  solicitude  the  proposition  of  my  honorable 
friend. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to 
i,,um,Uon  that  "^^0  a  single  observation  -Bfith  re- 
Mr.  Fox  design,  speot  to  the  character  and  conduct 

ed  to  withiiraw,      \,     ,  ,        ,  .  .  . 

to  some  extent,-  01  those  who  havc^  iHr  Conjunction 

fmmtLeHo«=e.    ^jj^  ^y^^jf^  f^,j  ;j  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ,^  ^p_ 

pose  the  progress  of  this  disastrous  war.  I  hear 
it  said,  "You  do  nothing  but  mischief  when  you 
aire  here ;  apd  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  you 
away."  '  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  gentlemen  who  feel  toward  us  in  this 
way.  If  we  can  neither  do  our  duty  without  mis- 
chief, nor  please  them  with  doing  nothing,  I  know 
but  of  one  way  by  which  we  can  give  them  con- 
tent, and  that  is  by  patting  an  end  to  our  exist- 
ence. With  respect  to  myself,  and  I  believe  I  can 
also  speak  for^  others,  I  do  not  feel  it  consistent 
with  my  duty  totally  to  secede  from  this  House. 
I  have  no  such  intention ;  bat,  sir,  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying,  th4t,  after  seeing  the  condact  of 
this  House;  after  seeing  them  give  to  ministers 
their  confidenoe  and  support,  upon  convicted  fail- 
ure, imposition,  and  incapacity ;  after  seeing  them 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  consequences  of  a  career 
that  penetrates  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  with 
alarm,  and  that  neither  reason,  experience,  nor 
duty,  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence  them 
to  oppose  the  conduct  of  government ;  I  certain- 
ly do  think  I  may  devote  more  of  my  time  to 
my  private  pursuits,  and  to  the  retirement  which 
I  love,  than  I  have  hitherto  done ;  I  certainly 
think  I  need  not  devote  much  of  it  to  fruitless 
exertions,  and  to  idle  talk,  in  this  House.  When- 
ever it  shall  appear  that  my  efforts  may  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  restore  us  to  the  situation 
from  which  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  a 
desperate  system  and  an  incapable  administra- 
tion, has  so  suddenly  reduced  us,  I  shall  be  found 
ready  to,  discharge  my  duty.'" 

Sir,.  I  have  done.    I  have  given  my  advice.    I 

"  Mr.  Fox  did  for  some  time  discontinue  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  House. 


propose  the  remedy,  and  fatal  will  it  Peroration: 
be  lor  England  if  pride  and  prejudice  or't'iinKs.'fo'?' 
much  longer  continue  to  oppose  it.  tnSrnmii°e° 
The  remedy. which  is  proposed  is  sim-  !{;|£"™o"f 
pie,,  easy,  and  practicable  I  it  does  not  the  people, 
touch  the  vitals  of  the  Constitutiori ;,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  it  will  restore  us  to  peace  and  har- 
mony. Do  you  not  think  that  you  must  come  to 
parliamentary  reform  soon  ?  and  is  it  not  bettei' 
to  come  to  it  now,  wheti  you  have  the  power  of 
deliberation,,  than  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  ex- 
torted from-  you'  by  convulsion  ?  There  is  as  yet 
time  to  frame  it  with  freedom  and  cliscussion ;  it 
will  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace  and 
favor  of  a  spontaneous  act.  What  will  it  be 
when,  it  is  extorted  frorti  you  with  indignation 
and  violence  ?  God  forbid  that  this  should  be 
the  case !  but  now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  it ; 
ahd  now,  1  say,  wisdom  and  policy  recommend 
it  to  you,  when  you  may  enter  into  all  the  con- 
siderations to  which  it  leads,  rather  than  to  post- 
pone it  to  a  time  when  you  will  have  nothing  to 
consider  but  the  number  and  the  force  of  those 
who  demand  it.  It  is  asked,  whether  liberty 
has  not  gained  much  of  late  years,  and,  whether 
the  popular  branch  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
content  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  liberty  has 
gained  mueh,  power  has  gained  more.  Power 
has  been  indefatigable  and  unwearied  in  its  en- 
croachments. Every  thing  has  run  in  that  direc- 
tion through  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
reign.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  all 
the  virtuous  men  who,  in  their  public  life,  proved 
themselves  to  be  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  They  saw  and  deplored  the  tendency  of 
the  Court;  they  saw  that  there  Was  a  determ- 
ined spirit  in  the  secret  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  advance  its  power,  and  to  encourage  no  ad- 
ministration that  should  not  bend  itself  to  that 
pursuit.  Accordingly,  through  the  whole  reign, 
no  administration  which  cherished  notions  of  a 
different  kind  has  been  permitted  to  last ;  and 
nothing,  therefore,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been 
gained  to  the  side 'of  the  people,  but  every  thing 
to  that  of  the  Crown,  in  the  course  of  this /reign. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  we  have  had  ho 
more  than  three  administrations,  one  for  twelve 
months,  one  for  nine,  and  one  for  three  months, 
that  acted  upon  the  popular  principles  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  :  nothing,  therefore,  I  say,  has 
been  gained  to  the  people,  while  the  constant  cur- 
rent has  run  toward  the  Crown ;  and  God  knows 
what  is  to  be  the  consequence,  both  to  the  Crown 
and  the  country !  I  believe  that  we  are  come 
to  the  last  moment  of  possible  remedy.  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  of  both  are  few ; 
buf  I  firmly  believe  that  what  has  been  seen  in  Ire- 
land will  be  experienced  also  here ;  and  that  if  we 
are  to  go  on  in  the  same  career  with  convention 
bills  and  acts  of  exasperation  of  all  kinds,  the 
few  will  soon  become  the  many,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  pay  a  severe  retribution  for  our  present 
pride.  What  a  noble  Xprd  said  sotne  time  ago 
of  France  may  be  applicable  to  this  very  subject-^ 
"  What !"  said  he,  "  negotiate  with  France  ?  with 
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men  whose  hands  are  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
their  Sovereign  ?  What,  shall  we  degrade  our- 
selves by  going  to  yaris,  and  there  asking  in  hum- 
ble, diplomatic  languagej  tp  be  on  a  good  under- 
standing with  them  ?"  Gentlemen  will  remember 
these  lofty  words ;  and  yet  we  hgve  come  to  this 
humiliation ;  we  have  negotiated  with  France ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  noble  Lord 
himself  (Hawkesbury)  going  to  Paris,  not  at  the 
hea.d  of  his  regiment,  but  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  those  very  regicides,  to  pray  to  be  upon 
a  good  understanding  with  them.  Shall  we,  then, 
be  blind  to  the  lessons  which  the  events  of  the 
world  exhibit  to  our  View  ?  IVide,  obstinacy, 
and  insult,  must  en4  in  concessions,  and  those 
concessions  must  be  humble  in  proportion  to  -our 
unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to  pre- 
vent all  these  degradations  j  the  monarchy^  the 
aristocracy,  the  people  themselves,  may  now  be 
saved ;  it  is  only  necbssary,  M  this  moment,,  to 
conquer  our  own  passions.,  liQtthgse  mijiisters 
whose  evil  genius  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
condition  rftire  from  the  post  to  which  they  are 
unequal.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  present  administration  neither  can  nor  ought 


to  remain  in  place.  Let  them  retire  from  his 
Majesty's  councils,  and  then  let  us,  with  an  earn- 
est desire  of  recovering  the  country^  Jrnrsue  this 
moderate  scheme  of  reform,  under  the  auspices 
of  men  whp  are  likely  to  conciliate  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  speak  this,  sir,  from  per- 
sonal ambition.  A  new  administration  ought  to 
be  formed :  I  have  no  desire,  no  wish  to  make  a 
part  of  any  such  administration ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  feasible,  and  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  done  without  me.  My  first 
and  chief  desire  is  to  see  this  great  end  accom- 
plished. I  have  no  wish  to  be  the  person,  or  to 
be  one  of  the  persons;  to  do  it;  but  though  my 
inclination  4*  for  retirement,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  give  my  free!  and  firm  support  to  any 
administration  that  shall  restore  to  the  country 
its  outraged  rights,  and  re-establish  its  strength 
upon  the  basis  offreerepi'esentation;  and  there- 
fore, sir,  I  shall  certainly  give  my  vote  for  the 
proposition  of  my  honorable  friend. 


On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  Yeas,  93 ; 
Noes,  253.  Mr.  Grey's  motion  was  therefore  re- 
jected. 


SPEECH 

OF  ME.  FOX  ON  THE  li.EJECTION  OF  BONAPARTE'S  OVERTURES  FOR  PEACE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  FEBRUARY  3, 1800. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Napoleon  Bokapakte,  having  usurped  the  government  of  France,  became  Tirst  Consul  in  December, 
1799  ;  and,  as  an  air  of  moderation  seemed  appropriate  under  these  6ircamstances,  he  matle  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  King  of  England,  in  a  .letter  written  with  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  no  belief  in  the 
permanence  of  his  power,  rejected  his  ofiers  in  terms  which  were  certainly  rade,  if  not  Insalting.  Some 
of  them  will  be  given  hereafter  in  notes  to  this  speech.   , 

The  correspondence  in  qnestion  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and,  pn  the  3d  of  February,  1800,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dnndas  approving  of  the  course  taken,  and  pledging  the  country  for  a  vigorous  prosecn- 
tion  of  the  war.  After  Mr.  Wbitbread,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Erskine  had  spoken,  Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  held 
the  House  in  fixed  attention  for  nearly  five  hours  by  one  of  the  most  masterly  orations  he  ever  prononnoed 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox  then  delivered  the  following  speech  in  reply  ;  and  never  were  these  two  grSat 
orators  brought  into  more  direct  competition,  or  the  distinctive  features  of  their  eloquence  exhibited  in 
finer  contrast.  .         '  • 

Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  entering  at  once  on  the  reasons  for  refusing  at  that  time  to  negotiate,  treated  the  rise 
of  Napoleon  as  only  a  new  stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  thus  dextronsly  prepared  the  Way  for  go- 
ing back  to  consider, 

I.  The  origin  of  the  war,  maintaining  that  France  was  the  sole  aggressor  throughout  the  whole  conflict. 

II.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  in  overrunning  and  subjugating  a  large  part  of  J!arope  darmg  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years. 

III.  The  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Revolution;  as  "  an  insatiable  love  of  aggrandizement,  an  implacable 
spirit  of  destruction  against  all  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  every  Country."    ' 

IV.  The  instability  of  the  system,  as  marked  from  the  first  by  sudden  and  great  changes. 

V.  The  past  history  and  character  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors,  as  devoid  of  all 
faith,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  England,  and  the  cruel  oppressor  of  every  country  he  had  overran.  His 
power  he  represented  as  wholly  unstable ;  and  insisted  that  England  ought  never  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
him  until,  "  from  experience  and  the  eoidence  of  facts,  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  treaty  is  admissible." 
On, these  gionnds  he  defended  his  refusal  to  negotiate.  This  speech  should  be  taken  up  previous  to  the 
one  before  us,  if  the  reader  intends  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  rei>ly,  without  the  exactness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  method,  touches  upon  most  of  these  pflints,  and  ad- 
verts to  others  with  great  pungency  and  force. 

He  condemns  Mr.  Pitt  for  reviving  the  early  animpsiti'ei!  of  the  contest  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  treat, 
since  on  this  principle  the  war  must  be  eternal. 
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He  censures  the  severe  and  nnconciiiatiDg  terms  in  which  a  respectful  offer  of  negotiation  had  been  re- 
jected. ^  ■,  '^ 

He  insists,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  that  Austrip.  and  Prussia  (so  long  the  allies  of  England) 
were  undeniably,  the  aggressors  fthat  England  provoked  the  contjest  by  harsh  treatment  of  the  French 
minister  J  that,  in  relation  to  her  grievances/she  pught-  from  the  first  to  have  fetateij  definitely  to  the 
French  what  would  satisfy  her ;  that  she  oughb,  especially,  to  have  accepted  the  mediation  urged  upon 
her  by  France,  before  a  siugle  blow  had  beerif  struck,  with  a  vieW  to  prevent  the  contest;  that  the'En- 
glish  were,  therefore,  far  from  being  guiltless  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  while  the  French,  in  all  their  ag- 
gressions-, had  teen  simply  carrying  but  the  principles  taught  them  by  the  Bourbons,  whqm  Mr.  Pitt  now 
proposed  to  restore.  ^ 

While  condemning  the  atrocities  of  the  French,  he  sets  'off  against  them  the  outrages  practiced  on  Po- 
land and  other  countries  by  the  powers  in  league  with  Kugland;  and  exposed  the.  inconsistency  of  refus- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  character,  to  treat  with  the-  French,  while  such  rank  oppressors  were  taken  into  the 
strictest  alliance. 

He  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  now  refused  to  treat  on  account  of  the  outraged  of  the 
French  and'the  instability  of  their  government,  had 'Azmsc/jf  twice  opened  negotiations  (in  1796  and  1797) 
in  the  midst  of  these  very  outrages,  while  the  existing  governments  were  confessedly  of  th^  most  unstable 
kind,  an^  comments  with  great  severity  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  explanation  .Of  his  coniluct  on  those  occasions. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  question,  ''When  is  this  War  to  end?"  he  considers  the  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  intimated  a, willingness  to  treat  with  Bonaparte,  if  the  Bourbons  could  not  be  restored,  viz., 
"  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts  ;".  he  adverts  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  First  Consul;  and,  recurring  again  to  the  grounds  stated,  inquires,  "Where,  then,  is  this  war,  which 
is  pregnant -with  all  these  horrors,  to  "be  carried?  Where  is  it  to  stop?  Not  till  we  establish  the  house 
of  Bourbon" — or,  at  least,  not  until  we  have  had  dne"fia|perie7ice".  of  Bonaparte's  intentions.  "So  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  go  on  merely  as  a  speculatioJb'' — "to  keep  Bonaparte  some  tijne  longer  at  war,  as  a  state 
o£  probation" — "  to  try  an  experiment,  if  he  will  not  behave  himself  better  than  heretofore!"  With, this 
thought  he  concludes,, in  the  boldest,  and  most  eloquent  strain  of  rbingled  argument,  irony,  anif  invective 
which  he  ever  produced. 

The  speech  is  admirably  reported,  and  was  considered  by  most  who  heard  it  as  the  ablest  Mr.  Fox 
ever  made. 


SPEECH,    &c. 


Me.  Speaker, — At  so  late  an  hour,  of  the 
night,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justicp  to 
'  believe  that  I  do  not  mean  to  go  at  length  into 
the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  Exhausted 
as  the  attention  of  the  House' must  be,  and  un- 
accustomed as  I  have  been  of  late  to  attend  in 
ray  place,  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  my  duty 
could  have  induced  me  to  trouble,  you  at  all,  and 
particularly  to  request  your  indulgence  at  suqh 
an  hour. 

Sir,  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  [Mr.  Er- 
A  new  era  in  skinc]  has  truIy  Said,  that  the  present 
thewar.iutthe  is  a  new  era  in  the  war,  and  the 

old  arguments         .    i       i  11  1 

used  ror  itr'con- '  right  honorable  gentleman  opposite 
■'""'°"'-  to  me  [Mr.  Pitt]  feels  the  justiofe  pf 
the  remark ;  for,  by  traveling  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  referring  again  to 
all  the  topics  and  arguments  which  he  has  so 
often  and  so  successfully  urged  upon  the  House, 
and  by  which  he  has  drawn  them  on  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  measures,  he  is  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  at  the  end  of  a  seven  years'  conflict, 
we  are  come  but  to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  only  to  press  all  his 
former  arguments  to  induce  us  to  persevere.  All 
the  topics  which  have  so  often  misled  us — all 
the  reasoning  which  has  so  invariably  failed — 
all  the  lofty  predictions  which  have  so  constantly 
been  falsified  by  events — all  ibe  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine,, and  all  the  jtssuran- 
ces  of  the  distress  and  weakness  of  the  enemy 
which  haye  satisfied  the  unthinking,  are  again 
Ll 


enumerated  and  advanced  as  arguments  for  our 
continuing  the  war.  What !  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  of  the  most  burdensoms  and  the  most  ca- 
lamitous struggle  in  which  this  country  ever  was 
engaged,  are  we  again  to  be  amused  with  no- 
tions of  finance,  and  calculations  of  the  exhaust- 
ed resouirces  of  the  enemy,  as  a  ground  of  oonfi- 
dertce  and  of  hope  ?  Gracious  God !  were  we 
not  told  five  years  ago  that  France  was  not  only 
pn  the  brink  and  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  but  that 
she  was  actually  sunk  into  the  gulf  of  bankrupt, 
oy  ?  Were  we  not  told,  as  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument against  treating,  "  that  she  could  not  hold 
out  another  campaign — that  nothing'  but  peace 
could  save  her — that  she  wanted  only  time  to 
recruit  her  exhausted  finances-i-that  to  grant 
her  repose  was  to  grant  her  the  means  of  again 
molesting  this  country,  and  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  persevere  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  forever  from  the  consequences 
of  her  ambition  and  her  jacobinism  ?"  What ! 
after  having  gone  on  from  year  to  year  upon 
assurances  like  these,  and  after  having  seen  the 
repeated  refutations  of  every  prediction,  are  we 
again  to  be  gravely  and  seriously  assured,  that 
we  have  the  same  prospect  of  success  on  the 
same  identical  grounds  ?  And,  without  any  othr 
er  argument  or  security,  are  we  invited,  at  this 
new  era  of  the  war,  to  conduct  it  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  may  make  it 
eternal  ?  If  the  right  honorable  gentleman  shall 
succeed  in  prevailing  on  Parliament  and  the 
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country  to  adopt  the  principles  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced this  night,  I  see  no  possible  termination 
to  the  contest.  No  man  can  see  an  end  to  it; 
and  upon  the  assurances  and  predictions  wWch 
have  so  uniformly  failed,  we  are  called  upon  not 
merely  to  refuse  all  negotiation,  but  to  counte- 
nance principles  and  views  is  distant  from  wis- 
dom and  justice,,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  wild 
and  impraeticable. 

I  must  lament,  sir,  in  common  with  every  gen- 
Ministertcen-  uine  friend  of  peace,  the  harsh  and  un- 
Se'tarah  donoiliating  language  which  miinisters 
'iSiS  to  ^^^^  ^^'"i  '°  t''^  French,  and,  wjiich 
neiotiate.  they  havB  even  made  use  of  in  their 
answer  to  a  respectful  offer  of  a  negotiation.' 
Such  language  has  ever  been  considered  as  ex- 
tremely unwise,  and  has  ever  been  reprobated 
by  diplomatic  men.  I  remember  with  pleasure 
the  terms  in  which  Lord  Malmesbury,  alt  Paris, 
in  the  year  1796,  replied  to  expressions' of  this 
sort.  Used  by  M-  de  la  Croix.  He  justly  said, 
"  that  offensive  and  injurious  insinuations .  weire 
only  calculated  to  throw  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  accommodation,  and  that  it  was  not  by 
revolting  reproaches  nor  by  reciprocal  invective 
that  a  sincere  wish  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  pacification   could  be  evinced."'     Nothing 


1  The  language  referred  to  was  of  the  foUowipg 
kind.  As  a  reason  for  refusing  to  negotiate,  JLord 
Greiiville  goes  back  to  the  vrigi/if  of  the  war,  de- 
claring it  to,  have  been  "  an  unprovoked .  attack",  on 
the  part  of  France.  He  says  it  spmng  oyt  of  "a 
system,  to  the  prevalence  of. which  France  just.Iy 
ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  and  which  has  in- 
volved all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  destruc- 
tive warfare,  of  a  nature  long  since  unknown  to  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations" — he  assumes  that  this 
system  "coviinues  to  prevail;  that  the  most'solemn 
treaties  have  only  prepared  a  way  for  fresh  aggres- 
sions;" tad  ascribes  to  the  Frenph  those  "gigantic 
objects  of  ambition^'  and  those  restless  schemes  of 
deistruction,  which  have  endangered  the  very  exist- 
ence of  civil  society."  In  addition  to,tiiis,  he  tells 
the  French  people,  through  their  new  ruler,  -thS-fc 
they  ought  at  once  to  take  back  the  Bourbons;  that 
"  the  best  and  most  natural  pledge"  they  can  give 
of  a  desire  for  peace,  is  "  the  restoration  of  that  line 
of  princes  which  for  so  many  ceiituries  maintained 
the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  con- 
sideration and  respect  abroad."  He  tells  Bona- 
parte in  direct  terms,  that  England  can  not  tmst 
him;  that  there  is  "no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be 
directed ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to,  judge 
of  its  stabiUty."  Such  language  deserved  the  cen- 
sures passed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Fox.  '  Nothing  cduld 
more  irritate  the  French  people  than'  to  talk  to  them 
of  restoring  that  bated  dynasty  against  which  they 
had  so  lately  rebelled.  Nothing  was  more  calcula- 
ted to  provoke  Bonaparte  to  the  utmost,  and  to  foster 
a  desire  to  invade  England  {which  he  attempted 
some  years  after),  than  personal  reflections  of  this 
kind  on  the  stability  of  his  igovernnient. 

^  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  characteristic  argu- 
ments, ad  homnem.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt  (through  his 
embassador)  who  thus  reproved  the  French  minis- 
ter, M.  de  la  Croix,  for  certain  harsh  expressions 
used  during  the, negotiations  for  peace  in  1796;  and 
Mr.  Fox  now  turns  the  reproof  back  upon  Mr,  Pitt, 
in  language  dictated  by  himself 


could  be  more  proper  nor  more  wise  than  this 
language ;  and  such  ought  ever  to  be  the  tone 
and  conduct  of  men  intrusted  with  the  very  im- 
portant task  of  treating  with  a  hostile  nation^ 
Being  a  sincere  friend  to  peace,  I  must  say  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  it  is  not  by  reproaches 
and  by  invective  that  we  can  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  I  am  convinced,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  speak  the  sense  of  this  Hopse,  and^  if  not 
of  this  House,  certainly  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  w|ten.  1  lament  that  any,  un- 
provoked and  unnecessary"  recriminations, should 
be  flung  out,  by  which  ohstacles  are  put  in  the 
way  of  pacification.  ■>  I  believe  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  pe^ople,  that  we  ought  to 
abstain  frxim  harsh  and  insulting  language ;  and 
in  common  with  them,  I  must  lament  that  both, 
in  the  papers  of  Lord  Grenvilje,  and  this  night, 
such  license  has  been  given  to  inveetive  and  re- 
proach.' 

For  the  same  reason,  I  must  lament  that  the , 
right  -honorable  gentlemati  ,  [Mr.  Tiioor%i.n»i!uid 
Pitt]  has  thought  propei^  to  go  at  SSrirr"!; 
such  length,  and  with  such  severity  """"teqnesiion. 
of  minute  investigation,  into  all  the  early  ciroum"- 
stanoes  of  the  war,  which  (whatever  they  were) 
are  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  and  ought  not 
to  influence  the  present  feelings  of  the  House.  I 
certainly  shall  nbt  follow  him  through  the  whole 
of  this  tediohs  detail,  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
hinj  an  many  of  his  assertions.  I  do  ijot  know 
what  impression  his  narrative  may  ipake  on  other 
gentletnen  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  fairly  and  candid- 
ly, he  has  not  convinced  Bie.  I  continue  to  think, 
and  until  I  see  better  grounds  fijr  changing  my 
opinion  than  any  that  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man has  this  night  produced,  I  shall  continue  to 
think,  and  to  say,  plainly  and  explicitly,  "  that 
this  country  was  the  aggressor  in  the  The  Britiili  ai-- 
war."  But  with  regard  to  Austria  ''^J.  A"«'™ 
and  Prussia — is  there  a  man  who,  for  deniaUy  ae  ag. 
one  moment,  can  dispute  that  they  s""""- 
were  the  aggressors  ?  It  will  be  vain  for  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  to  enter  into  long 
and  plausible  reasoning  against  the  evidence  of 
dpcuments  so  clear,  so  decisive — so  frequently, 
so  thoroughly  investigated.  The  unfortunate 
monarch,  Louis, XVL,  himself,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  in  his  confidence,  has  borne  decisive 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  between  him  atid  the 
Emperor,  [Leopold  of  Austria]  there  was  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  and  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. Do  I  mean  by  this  that  a  positive  treaty 
was  entered  into  for  the  dismemberment  of 
France  ?     Certainly  not.     But  no  man  can  read 


^  Warmly  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  attached  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  expressed  himself  still  more  strongly 
on  this  subject  ia  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "I  must  say 
I  was  shocked  at  lord  Greuville's  letter;  for  though 
our  government  must  feel  adverse  to"  any  measure 
which  might  appear  to  give  the  st^mp  of  our  author- 
ity to  Bonaparte's  new  dignity,  yet  I  must  say  that 
unless  they  have  some  better  reason  thaijl  fear  they 
possess  for  believing  that  he  is  likely  to  be  hurled 
-from  his  throne;  it  seems  a  desperate  game  to  play 
— to  offend,  and  insult,  and  thereby  irritate,  this  vain 
man  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness." — Life,  215. 
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the  declarations  which  were  made  tit  Mantua,* 
as  well  as  at  Pilnitz,  as  they  are  givett  by  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molville,  without  aekftowledging, 
fjhat  this  was  not  merely  an  intention,  but  a  dec- 
laration of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers  of  Germany,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  for, the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  government,  against  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple. This,  though  not  a  plan  for  the  paHition 
of  France,  was,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  an  aggression  against  France.  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  denies  that  there  was  such 
secinratiDD  "  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Pilnitz.  Grant- 
ofFiiniiz.  gj  Bm  -yfgg  there  not  a  Dpolaration 
which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  aggression  ?^ 
The'  two  powers,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  King  of  Pcussia,  made  a  public  declaration, 
that  they  were  determined  to  employ,  their  forces, 
in  conjunction  with  those^of  the  other  Sovereigns 


*  The  Coant  d'Artois,  brother  of  the  King  of 
T'nuace,  met  the  Emperor  Leopold  Of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  at  Mantaa, 
.in  May,  1791,  and,  on  his  representation,  these  mon- 
archs  entered  into  an  agreement  to  march  one  hund- 
red thousand  men  to' the  borders  of  ^France,  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  French  people,  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allied  powers,  would  seek  safe^  'by 
sulimitting  tbemselyes  to  Louis  'X.Vl.,  and  asking 
bis  mediation ;  but  Louis,  hoping  at  that  time  to  re- 
store the  monarchy  by  his  own  efforts,  discouraged 
the  immediate,  execution  of  the  plan,  ^ee  Mignet, 
p.  119  ;  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i„  p.  57l, 
third  edition. 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  celebrated  Dtela- 
ratiou.  which -led,  to  a  general  war  in  Europe.  It 
was  framed  in  August,  1791,  at  Pilnitz,  a  fortress  in 
Saxony,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  King  of' 
Prussia,- and  was  given  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  that 
be  might  use  it  tq  induce  the- other  courts  of  Europe 
-  to  enter  into  a  league  for  restoring  Louis  XVI. '  \  ' 

"His Majesty  the  Emperor,  and' hia  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  having  heard  the  desires  and' repre- 
sentations of  Monsieur  and  of  his  rdy  al  highness  the 
Count  d'Artois,  declare  jointly,  that  they  regard  the 
situation  in  which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France 
actually  is,  as  an  object  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  hope  that  this  concern 
can  not'  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  powers 
whose  assistance  is  claimed;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  will  not  refuse  to  employ  jointly  with 
their  said  Majesties  the  most  efficacious  means,  in 
proportion  to  their  forces,  to'  place  the  King  of 
France  in  a  state  to  settle  in  the  most  perfect  lib- 
erty the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  government, 
equally  suitable  to  the  rights  of  Sovereigns  and  the 
welfare  of  the  French.^  Then  and  in  that  case,  their 
said  Majesties  are  decided  to  act  quickly  and  with 
one  accord  with  the  ^rces  necessary  to  obtain  the 
common  end  proposed.  In  the  mean  time  they  will 
give  suitable  orders  to  their  troops,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  put  themselves  in  motion." — Alison's 
History  of  Europe,  vol.,  i.,  p.  574,  third  edition. 

The  French  justly  regarded  this  as  a  hostile  act, 
and,^  after  calling  in  vain  for  an  explanation  from  the 
■  timperor,  whB  had  marched  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
their  borders,  they  declared  war  against  Austria  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1793. '  Prussia  instantly  united 
with  Austria,  and,  three  months  after,  July  25th, 
1792,  the  Date  of  Brunswick  invaded  Prance  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  Ausr 
trian  and  Prussian  troops.  -'  '  ■ 


of  Europe,  "to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situr 
ation'  to  establish,  iri  perfect  liberty,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  monarchioar government  equally  agree- 
able to  the  rights  of  Sovereigns  and  the  welfare 
of  the  French."  'Whenever  the  other  princes 
should  agree  to  co-operate  with  them,  "  then, 
aind  in  that  cast,  their  Majesties  were  determ- 
ined to-  act  promptly,  and  by  mptual  consent, 
■v/ith  the  ibroes  necessary  to  obtain  the  end  pro- 
posed- by  all  of  them.  ,  In  the  mean  time,  they 
declared  that  they  would  give  orders  for  their 
troops. to  be  ready  for  actual  service."  Now,  I 
would  ask  gentlemen  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  heafrts,  and  say  with  candor  what  the  true 
and  fair  construction  of  this  Declaration  was — 
whether  it  was  not  a  menace  and  an  insult  to 
Fjance,.  since,  in  direct  terms,  it  declared,  that 
wheneyer  the  other  powers  should  concur,  they 
would  attack  France,"  then  at  peace  with  them, 
and  tlien  employed  only  in  domestic,  and  internal 
regulations  ?  Let  us  supposethe  case  to  Tjo  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Will  any  gentleman  say  that 
if  two  of  the  great  powers  should  make  a  public 
declaration,  that  they  were  determined  to  make 
an  attack  on, this  kingdom  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances should  fa'fror  their  intention ;'  that  they 
only  waited  for  this  occasion,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  they  would  keep  their  forces  ready 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  not  be  Considered  by 
the  Parliament  and  people  gf  this  country  as  a 
hostile  aggression  ?  And  is  there  any  English-* 
man  in  existence  who  is  such  a  friendUo  peace 
as  to  say  that  the  nation  could  retain  its  honor 
and  dignity  if  it  should  sit  down  under  siich  a 
menace  ?  I  know  too  well  what  is  durf  to  the 
national  character  of  England  to  believe  that 
there- would  be  two  opinions  on  the  case,  if  thus 
put  home  to  our  own  feelings  and  understand- 
ings. We  must,  then,  respect  in  others  the  in- 
dignation which  such  an  act  would  excite  in  our- 
selves-; )and  when  we  see  it  established,  on  the 
most  indisputable  testimony,  that  .both  at  Pilnitz 
and  at  Mantua  declarations-were  made  to  this  ef- 
fect, it  is  idle  to  say  thai,  as  far  as  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  they 
were  not  the  aggressors  in  the  war. 

"  Oh !  but  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1792."°  That,  at  least,  the  right  honorable 
' '  This  famous  "Deci'ee  of  Fraternity"  -was  passed 
under  the  following:  circumstances.  The  allied  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  armies,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, were  beaten  back  by  the  French,  who  immedi. 
ately  pressed  forward  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Jeimmape,  November  6th,  1792. 
Whe'h  the  news  reached  Paris,  the  decree  in  ques- 
tion was  passed  in  the  exultation  felt  at  this  and 
other  victories  of  the  republic.  It  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ^    ' 

"The  Nationa,l  Convention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,' they  will  grant  fraternity  and 
assistance  to  all  those  people,  who  -wish  to  procure 
liberty.  And  they  ^charge  the  executive  power  to 
send  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to 
such  people!  and'-to  defend. citizens  who  have  suf- 
fered, a,nd  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 
—Alison,  vol  i.i  p.  592,  third  edition. ' 
The  reader  will  decide  whether  to  consider  it  with 
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gentleman  says,  you  must  allow  to  be  an  act  of 
aggression,  not  only  against  England, 
rSiNatinn-  but  against  all  the  Sovereigns,  of  Eu- 
wooweMioo.  j.jjpg  J  ^^  not.  one  of  those,  sir, 
who  attach  much  interest  to  the  general  and  in-, 
discriminate  provojjations  thrown  out  at  randpm, 
like  this  resolution  of  the.  19th  of  November,' 
1792.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  digniT 
ty  of  any  people  to  notice  and  to  apply  to  therti- 
selves  menaces  without  particular  allusion,  which 
are  always  dnwise  in  the  power  which  uses  them, 
and  which  it  is  still  more  unwise  to  treat  with  se- 
riousness. But  if  any  sUch  idle  and  general  prov- 
ocation to  nations  is  given,  either  in  insolenee  or 
in  folly,  by  any  goyernment,  it  is  a  clear  first  prin- 
ciple, that  an  explanation  is  the  thing  which  a 
magnanimous  nation,  feeling  itself  aggrieved, 
ought  to  demand ;.  and  if  an  explanation  be  giv- 
en which  is  not  satisfactory,  it  ought  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  say  so.  There  should.be  no  am- 
biguity, no  reserve,  on  the  occasion. ,  Now  we 
all  know,  from  documents  on  our  table,  that  M. 
Chauvelin  [the  French  minister]  did  give  an  ex- 
planation of  this  silly  decree.  He  declared,  "  in 
Explanation  ^^e  name  of -his  government,  that  if 
ofthis  decree  ■yfas  never  meant  that  the  French  gov- 

by  the  French  1,1/.  ''■  . 

minister  at  emmeut  should  lavor  msurreotionp ; 
that  the  decree  was  applicable  only 
to  those  people  wht),  after  having  acquired  their 
liberty  by  conquest,,  should  demand  the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  Kepublic ;  but.'that  France  would 
respect,  not  only  the  independence  of  England, 
but  also  that  of  her  allies  with  whom  slje  was 
not  at  war."  This  was  the  explanation  of  the 
offensive  decree.  "  Bat  this  explanation  was  not 
satisfactory.!'  Did  you  say  so  to  M.  Chauvelin? 
Did.  you  tell  him  that  you  were  not  conterit  with 
this  explanation  ?  and  when  you  dismissed  him, 
afterward,  on  the  death  of  the  King  [of  France], 
did  you  say  that  this  explanation'  was  unsatisfac- 
tory? No.  You  did  no  such  thing ;  andlcop- 
irnoi  i«tisr»ct-  tend,  that  unless  you  demanded  fur- 
tr'J'w'webiri  ther  explanations,  and  they  were're- 
'iS^iha  f»sed,  you  have  no  right  to, urge  the 
would  »ati»r;r.  decree  of  the  19th  of  November  as 
an  act  of  aggressioni  In  all  your  conferences 
and  correspondence  with  M-  Chauvelin,  did  you 
hold  out  to  him  tcAo^  terms  would  satisfy  you? 
Did  you  give  the  French  the  power  or  the  means 
of  settling  the  misunderstanding  which  that  de- 
cree, or  any  other  of  the  points  at  issue,  had  cre- 
a:ted  ?  I  maintain,  that  vfhen  a  nation  refuses  to 
state  to  another  the  thing  which  would  Satisfy 
her,  she  shows  that  she  is  not  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  peace  between  them  j  and  I  aver 
that  this  was  the  case  here.  The  Scheldt,' for 
instance.  You  now  say  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  was  one  of  your  causes  of  complaint.'' 


Did  you  explain  yourself  on  that  subject  ?  Did 
ynu  make  it  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  dismissal 
of  M.  Chauvelin  ?  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  a  nation, 
to  justify  itself  ia  appealing  to  the  last  solemn  re- 
sort, ought  to  prove  that  it  has  taken  every  possi- 
'ble  medns,  consistent  with  dignity,  to  demand  the 
reparation  and  redress  which  would  be  satisfacto- 
ry ;  and  if  she,  refuses,  to  eaplain  what  would  be 
satisfaictory,  she  does  not  do  her  duly,  nor  exoner- 
ate herself  from  the  charge  of  being  the  aggressor. 
The  fight  honorable  gentleman  has  this  night, 
for-'the  first  time,  produced  a  most  Tle^Mnrn„i^ 
important  paper;  the  instructions  ij5"*S"f'''' 
which  were  given  to  his  Majesty's,  war  wouwiikve 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters-  tijy°r''i»i"S 
burgh,  abiut,  the  end ,  of  the  year  °''°°' 
1792,  to  induce  her  Imperial  Majesty  to  Join- 
her  efforts  with  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
,to  prevent,  by  their  joint  mediation,  the  evils 
of  a  general  ^rar.  Of  this  paper,  and  of  the 
eiitistence  of  any  such  document,  I,  for  one,  was 
wholly  ignorant.  But  I  have,  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  entirely  approve  of  the  instructions 
.^rhich  appear  to  have  been  given ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  right  honorable  gentleman  dis- 
posed rather  to  take  blame  to  himself  than  cred- ' 
it  for  having^-writteri  them.  He  thinks  that  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the^ imputation  of  having  T)een 
rather  too  slow  to  apprehend  the  dangers  ,with 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  fraught,  than 
that  he  was  forward  and  hasty — "Quod  solum 
excusat,  hoc  solum  miror  in  illb."'^  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mm.  I  by  no  means  think  that  he 
was  blamable  for  too  much  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  French.  I  think  the  ten- 
or and  composition  of  this  paper  was  excellfent — 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  it  wise,  and  that  it 
wanted  hut  one  essential  thing  to  haVe  entitled 
it  to  general  approbation,  namely,  to  have  been 
acted  wpcin  !  The  clear  nature  and  intent  of  that 
paper  I  take  to  be,  that  our  ministers  were  to 
solicit  the  court  of  Petersburgh  to  join  with  theitt 
in  a  declaration  to  thte  French  government,  stat- 
ing explicitly  what  course  of  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  their  foreign  relations,  tjiey  thought  nec- 
essary to  the  general  peace  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope, and  what,  if  complied  with,  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  mediate  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  a  proper,  wise,  and  legitimate  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. '  Now,  I  a.sk  you,  sir,  whether,  if  this 
paper  had  been  communicated  to  Paris,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1792,  instead  of  Petersburgh,  it 
■would  not  have  beeii  productive  of  most  sea- 
sojjable  benefits  to  mankind ;  and,  by  informing 
the  French  in  time  of  the  means  by  which  they 
might  have  secured  the  mediation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  not  only  avoided  the  rupture  with  this 
Country,  but  have  alSo  restored  general  peace  to 


Mr.  Fox,  as  an  empty  vaont,  or  with  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  all  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
'  When  the  Erenoh  oonqnered.the  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands , (as 'mentioned  in  the  preceding- note),  they 
forcibly  opened  the  navigatioii  of  its  principal  nvgr, 
the  Scheldt,  down  to  the  sea.  Tliis  had  been  closed 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  out  of  regard 
to  the  rights  of  Holland  (through  which  it.  entered 


the  ocean),  nnder ,-  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  which  settled  the  political  relations  of 
modern  Europe.  Holland  anji  her  protector,  En- 
gland, had  jost  ground  of  complaint  for  the  aggres- 
sion, though  it  was  too  unimportant,  in  itself,to  jus- 
tify a  war.  -  ^ 
'  The  onli"  thing  he  excuses  is  the  only  thing  in 
him  which  I  admire.                         ,  ,             ' 
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the  continent?  The  paper,  sir,  was  excellent  in 
its  intentions ;  but  its  merit  was  all  in  the  com- 
position. It  was  a  fine  theory,  which  ministers 
dl6  not  think  proper  to  carry  into  pVaotide;  It 
was  very  much  like  what  the  rigjht  honorable 
i^entleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control 
[Mr.  Dundas]  said  some  years  ago  of  the  com- 
mercial system  upon  which  we  have  me^intained 
our  government  in  the  East  Indies.  "Nothing 
coiild  be  more  moral,  more  beautiful,  and  benev- 
olent,,than  the  instructions  which  we're  sent  out 
to  our  governors ;  but  unfortunately  those  in- 
sl  ructions  had  been  confined  to  the  registers  of 
the  corporation;  they  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  minute-books  of  Leadenhall  Street.  Their 
beneficial  effects  had  never  been  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  whose  protection  and  happiness  the  the- 
ories were  framed^"'  In  the  same  manner,  this 
very  comrAbodable  papei",  so  v?ell  digested,  and 
so  likely  to  preserve  us  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  was  never  communicated  to  the  French; 
never  acted  upon;  never 'known  to 'the  world 
until  this  day;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
very  time  that  ministers  had  drawn  tip  this  pa- 
per, they  were  insulting  M.  Chanvelin  in  every 
way,  until  about  the  23d  or  24th  of  January, 
1793,  when  they  finally  dismissed,  him,  without 
stating  any  one  ground  upon  whibti  they  were 
willing  to  preserve  terms  with  the  French.'"    , 

'  It  is  striking  to  see  bow  dexterblisly  Mr.  Fox 
turns  back  Mr.  Dandas'  words  upon  himself  in  ^his 
case,  as  he  did  those  of  Lord  Malmesbnry  npon  Mr. 
Pitt  on  a  preceding  page.  ^ 

'"  As  the  treatment  of  M.  Chauvehn  formed  the 
hinge  of  the  controversy  be^tween  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the'principal  dates  and  facts.''  M.  Chauvelin  was 
sent  to  London  as  French  minister  by  Louis  X'VI. 
■When  that  monarch- was  virtaally  deposed  by  the 
events  of  August  lOtb,  1792,  M.  Chauvelin  was  in-, 
formed  that  his  fanctions  as  minister  were  saspend- 
ed,  and  though  new  credentials  were  sent  him  by 
the  existing  Frendh  government,  they  were  not  re- 
ceived. Informal  communications  did,  however,  pass 
between  him  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  bnt  the  tone  of  his  Lordship  was 
considered,  not  only  by  the  French,  but  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends,  as  offensive,  and  ev^n  insulting.  M. 
Charvelin  was  addressed  as  styling  himaelf  pleni- 
potentiary of  France,  and  reminded  that  aU  official 
communipation  with  that  country  had  ceased.  Ife 
was  told  that  France  "mast  confine  herself  within 
her  own  territory,  witbout  insulting  other  govern- 
ments, withopt  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  with- 
out violating  their  rights."  Such  language,  when 
France  had  been  asking  the  mediation  of  England 
to  prevent  a  general  war  in  Furope,  and.  while  she 
was  offering  explanations  of  her  decrees,  was 
strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  Fox.  Even  if  but  little 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the'  sincerity  of  the 
French,  this  treatment  was  felt  to  be  wrong  and 
irritating. ,  On  the  24th  of  January,  1793,  three  days 
after  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded,  the  following  note 
was  addressed  to  M.  Chauvelin  by  Lord  Grenville; 
"  I  am  charged  to  notify  yoo,  sir,  that  the  character 
with  which  you  have  been  invested  at  this  court, 
and  the  functions  which  have  so  longf  been  suspend- 
'ed,  being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal 
death  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty^,  you  have  no 
longer  any  public  character  here ;  and  his  Majesty 


But  "France,"  it  seems,  "then  declared  war 
against  us ;  and  she  was  the  aggress-  ^^^.^^j  ,|,^ 
or.  because  the  declaration  came  from  aggre-mr  in 

*  "*'"  ^  diHmiHfling 

her."  ■  Let  us  look  at  the  circumstan-  M.ciiauvo. 
ces  of  this  transaction  on  both  sides. 
Undoubtedly  the  declaration  was  made  by  them  ; 
but  is  a  declaration  the  only  thing  which  consti- 
tutes the  commencement  of  a  war  ?  Do.  gentle- 
men recollect  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
about  the  commencement  of  war,  respecting  the 
capture  of  a  number  of  ships,  aii  article  was  in- 
serted in  our  trciUy  witli,  France,  bywhich  it 
was  positively  stipulated  that  in  future,  to  prevent 
all  disputes,  the  act  of  the  dismiasal  of  a  minister 
from  either  of  the  two  courts  should  be  held  and 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a -declaration  of 
war?"  I  Mention  this,  sir,  because  when  we 
ai-e  idly  employed  in  this  retrospect  of  the  origin 
of  a  war  which  has  lasted  so  many  years,  instead 
of  turning  our  eyes,  only'  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  means  of  piitting  an  end  to  it,  we  seem  dis- 
posed to  overlook  every  thing  on  our  own  parts, 
and  to  search  only  for  grounds  of  limputation  on 
the  etiemy.  I  almost  think  it  an  insult  on  the 
House  to  detain  them  with  this  sort  of  examina- 
tion. Why,  sir,  if  France^  was  the  aggressor, 
as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  says  she  was 


has  thought  proper  to  order  ^that  you  should  retire 
from  the  kingdom  within  tbe  term  of  eight  days." 

Mr.  Pitt  justified  his  sending  -M.  Chanvelin  oat 
of  the  kingdom  on  this  ground,  that  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  was  reduced  to  the  character  of  a 
private  individual;  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  under  the  Ahen  Act,  which  authorized  the 
government  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  any  foreign- 
-ers  they  thought  proper. 

i>^  This  was  the  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion made  with  France  by  Mr  Pitt,  September  26th, 
1786.  The  second  article  contains  tbe  provision  here 
referred  to.  Mr.  Pitt  could  answer  Mr.  Fox's  argu- 
ment only  by  saying,  'SThia  article  does  not  now 
apply.  I  made  the  treaty  with  the  regal  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  it  can  not  be  pleaded  in  behalf 
of-  the  new  government,  which  I  have  not  recogr 
nized."  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  con- 
tintiinp:  to  act  vpon  the  Commerpial  Treaty  as  a 
treaty  still  in  force.  And  how  could  he  do  this,  and 
yet  not  be  subject  to  the  article  respecting-the  dis- 
missal of  a  minister?  By  acting  upon  the  treaty, 
he  did  in  fact  recognise  th'e  new  government.  This 
was  Mr.  Fox's  argument  in  his  letter  to  the  electors 
of  'Westminster.  "  Every  contract,"  says  he,  "  must 
be  at  an  end  when  the  contracting  parties  have  no 
longer  any  existence  in  their  own  persons,  or  by  their 
representatives.  After  the  tenth  of  August;  1792, 
the  political  existence  of  LooiS  XVI.  (who  was  the 
contracting  party  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce)  was 
completely  annihilated.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is,  'whether  the  Executive  Council  of  France 
did  or  did  not  represent  the  political  power^so  anni- 
hilated! If  we  say  they  did  not,  the  contracting 
party  has  no  longer  any  political  existence,  either 
in  his  own  person  or  by  representation,  and  the 
treaty  becomes  null  anA  void.  If  we  say  they  did, 
then  we  have  actually  acknowledged  them  as  rep- 
resentatives (for  the  time  at  least)  of  what  was  the 
execotive  government  of  France."  Hence  the  dis- 
missaLof  M:  Chauvelin  was,  by  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  treaty,  a  virtual  declaration  of  war.  So 
Mr.  Fox  contended. 
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throughout,  did  not  Prussia  call  upon  us  for  the 
stipulated  number  of  troops,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  definitive  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting 
between  us,  by  which,  in  case  that  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  attacked,  they  had'  a 
riorht  to.  demand  the  stipulated  aid?  and  the 
same  thing  again  may  be  asked  when  we  were 
attacked.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  might 
here  accuse  himself,  indeed,  of  reserve ;  but  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  the  point 
was  too  clear  on  which  side  tlie  aggression  lay. 
Prussia  was  too  sensible  that  the  war  could  not 
entitle  her  to  make  the  demand,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the  defensive 
treaty.  This  is  evidence  worth  a  volume  6f 
subsequent  reasoning;  for  if,  at  the'  tirhe  when 
all  the  facts  were  present  to, their  minds,  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  existing  treaties, 
and  that  too  when  the  courts  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  onp  ahother,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest'to  every  thinking  man  that  they  were  sensi- 
ble they  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  demand. 

I  really,  sir,  can  not  think  it,  necessai;y  to  fol-, 
France  wa«  low  the  rjght  honorable  gentleman 
ftiMrnoj/and^'  into  all.  the  minute  details  which  he 
heJ™™«»i°  i"^  thought  proper  to  give  us  re- 
conccros.  spBoting  the  flrst  aggression;  but 
that  Austria- and  Prussia  were  the  aggressors, 
not  a  man  in  any  country,  who  has  ever  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  think  at  all  on  the  subject, 
can  doubt.  Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  than 
their  whole  proceedings.  Did  they  not  declare 
to  France,  that  it-  was  her  internal  concerns,  not 
hei  external  proceedings,  which  provoked  them 
to  confederate  against  her?  Look  back  to  the 
proclamations  with  which  they  set  out.'"  ■  Read 
the  declarations  which  they  made  themselves  to 
justify  their  appeal  to  arras\  They  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fear  her  ambitipn — 'her  conquests — 'her 
troubling  her  neighbors;  but  they  accused  her 
of'new-modeling  herown  goyernment.  They 
said  nothing  of  her  aggressionsabroad.  .They 
spoke  only  of  her  tflubs  and  societies  at  Paris. 

Sir,  in  all  this,  I  am  not  justifying  the  French  ; 
The  asFren-  "  ^™  "ot  trying"  to  absolve  them  from 
mon.  oftbe     blame,  either  in  their  internal  or  eXr 

Froncb  utter-  ' 

ij  wronj.but   ternal  policy.     I  thmk,  on  the  contra- 

conauetei]  on  i     ■        i      .  "  ■  ■    i  i 

Boiirbonprin-  ry,  that  their  successive  rulers  have 
"*'*"•  been  as  bad  and  as  execrable,  in  vari- 

ous instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic  and  un- 
principled governments  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
I  think  it  impossible,  sir,  that  it  shoiild-have  been 
otherwise.  It  livas  not  to  be  expedted  that  the 
French,  when  once  engaged  in  foreign  wars, 
should  not  endeavor  to  spread  destruction  ardund 
them,  and  to  form  plans  of  aggrandj^ement  and 
plunder  on  every  side.  Men  bred  in  the  school 
of  the  house  of-  Bourbon  could  not  be^  expected 


"  The  manifesto  of  the  Dttke  of  Brunswick  when 
he  invaded  France,  declared  that  "all  persons  found 
in  arms  against  the  allied  powers  should  be-punish- 
ed  as  rebels  t6  their  King;  and  in  case  the  King 
and  Q,aeen  were  not  immediately  set  at  liberty,  the' 
city  of  Paris  was  threatened  with  the  horrOrs  of 
military  execution,  with  avenging  punishment  and 
total  destruction." 


to  act  otherwise,"  They  could  not  have  lived 
so  long  under  their  ancient  masters  without  im- 
bibing the  restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the 
insatiable  spirit  of  the  race.  They  have  imitated 
the  practice  of  their  great  prototype,  and,  through 
their,  whole  career  of  mischiefs  and  of  crimes, 
have  done  no  more  than  servilely  tface  the  steps 
of  their  own  Louis  XIV.  If  they  have  bvenuh 
countries  and  ravaged  them,  they  have  done  it 
upon  Bourbon  principles  ;  if  they  have  ruined 
and  dethroned  Sovereigns;  it  is  entirely  after  the 
Bourbon  manner  ;  if  they  have  even  fraternized 
^yith  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  pretend- 
ed to  m?ike  their  cause  their  own,  they  have  ohly 
faithfully  followed  the  Bourbon  example.  They  | 
have  cojns^tantly  had  Louis,  the  Grand  Monarq'uc, 
in  their  eye.  But  it  may  be  said^  that  this  ex- 
arnple  was  long  ago,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
refer  to  a  period  so  distant.  True,  it  is  a  re- 
mote period-applied  to,the  man,  but  not  so  oftbe 
pirinoipie.  The  principle  was  peveir  extinct ;  nor 
has  its  operation  been  suspended  in  France,  exr 
cept,  perhaps,  for  a  short  interval,  during  the  ad- 
ministratibn  of  Cardinal  Fleury ;  and  ray  com- 
plaint against  the  Republic  of  France  is,  not  that 
she  has  generated  new  crimes — not  that  she  has 
promulgated,  new  mischief — but  that  she  has 
adopted  and  acted  upon  the  principles  which 
have  begn  so  fatal  to  Europe  under  the  practice 
of  the  house  of  Boiirbon.'  It  is^saidj  that  where- 
ever  the  French  have  gone,  they  have  introduced 
revolution — they  have  sought  for  the  means"  of 
disturbing  neighboring  states,  and  have  ndl.been 
content  with  mere  conquest.  What  is  this  but 
adopting  the  ingenious  scheme  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 
He  was  not  content  with  merely  overrunning  a 
state.  /  Whenever  he  came  into  a  new  territory, 
Jib  established  what  he  called  his  chamber  of 
claims,  a  most  convenient  device,  by  which  he 
inquired  whether  the  conquered  country  or  prov- 
ince had  any  dormant  or  disputed  daims — any 
cause  of  complaint — any  unsettled  demand  upon 
any  other  state  or  province — upon  which  he 
might  wage  war  upon  sijch  state,  thereby  dis- 
cbver  again  ground  for  new  devastation,  and  grat- 
ify his  ambition  by  new  acquisitions.  What  have 
the  republicans  done  more  atroojons,-more  Jaco- 
binical than  this  ?  Louis  went-to  w-ar  with  Hol- 
land. His  pretext  was,  that  Holland  had  not 
treated  him  with  sufficient  respect.  A  very  just 
and  proper  cause  for  war  indeed  ! 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  an  example  wliioh  I  think 
seasonable,  and  worthy  the  attention  Tramie.  were 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  When  .SSj^b^'i'a'Sd 
our  Charles  II.,  as  a  short  exceptipn  J°>!;'J°"i'^ 
to  the  policy  of  his  reign,  made  the  "■?  ''"""'V 
triple  alliance  for  the  protection  of  back  u  tie  er- 
Kurope,  and  particularly  of  Holland,  •^'»''f"'«"« 
against  the  iimbition  of  Louis  XIV.,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  that  greati  virtuous,  and  most 

"  There  is  great  adroitness  in  thus  tracing  the 
I'renct  spirit  of  aggression  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Bourbons,  especially  as  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
refusing  to  treat  with'-Bonaparte,  had  pointed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  most  certain 
mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  peace. 
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able  statesman,  M.  de  Witt,  when  the  confeder- 
ates came  to  deliberate  upon  the  terms  upon 
which  they  should  treat  with  the  Frehoh  mon- 
arch ?  When  it  was  said  that  he  had  macfe  un- 
prineipled  conquests,  and  fliat  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to'  surrender  them-  all,  what  was  the  lan- 
guage of  that  great  and  wise  man  ?  "  No,"  said 
he ;.  "  I  thirilf  we  ought  not  to  look'back  to  the 
origin  of  the  war  so  jnuch  as  the  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it.  If  you  bad  united  in  time  to 
prevent  these  conquests,  well ;  but  now  that  he 
has  made  thfem,  he  staiids  upon  the  ground  of 
conquest,  and  we  must  agree  to  ti'eat  wjth  him, 
not  with  reference  to-the  origin  of  the  conquest, 
but  with  regard  to^  his  present  posture.  He  has 
those  places,  and  some  ,o[  them  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  give  up  as  the  means  of  peace ;  for  con- 
quest will  always  successfully  set  up  its  claims 
to  indemnification."  Such  was  the  language  of 
this  minister,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  time ; 
and  such,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  the  language 
of  statesmen,  with  regard  to  the  French,  at  this 
day ;  and  the"  same  ought  to  have  be^n  said  at 
the  formation  of, the  confederacy.  It  was  true 
tiiat  the  French  had  overrun  Savoy;  but  they 
had  overrun  it  upon  Bourbon  principles;  andv 
having  gained  this  and  other  conquests  before 
the.confederacy  was,forme(l,  they  ought  to  have 
treated  with  her  rattier  for  future  security,  than 
for  past  correction.-  States  in  possession,  wheth- 
er monarc)!iical  or  republican,  will  clainn  indem- 
nity in  proportion  to  their  success ;  ahd  it  wilj 
never  so  much  be  inquired  by  what  right  they 
gained  possession,  as  by  what  means-  they  can 
be  prevented  from  enlarging  their  depredation^. 
Such  is  the  safe  practice  of  the  world ;  aad  such 
ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  powers 
when  tha reduction  of  Savoy  made  them  coalesce. 
-The  right  honorable  gentlernan  may  knowTnore 
of  the  secret  particulars  o^  their  overrunning  Sa- 
voy than  I  do ;  but  certainly,  as  they  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  it  was  a  most  Bourbon-like 
act.  A  great  and  justly  celebrated  historian,  I 
mean  Mr.  Hume,  a  writer  certainly  estimable 
in  many  -particulars,  but  who  is  a,  cjiildish  lover 
of  Princes,  tilks  of  Louis  XIV.  -in  very  magnifi- 
cent terms.  But  he  says  of  him,  that,  though  he 
managed  his  enterprises  with  great ,  skill  and 
bravery,  he  waS  unfortunate  in  this,  tiat  he  nev- 
er got  a  good  afid  fair  'pretense  for  war.  This 
he  reckons  among  his  misfortunes.  Can  we  say 
more  of  the  republican  French?  In  seizing  on 
Savoy,  I  think  they  liiade  use  of  the  words  "  con- 
venances mprales  et  physiques."^*  These  were 
her  reasons.  A  most  Bourbon-like  phrase.  "And  I 
therefore  contend,  that  as  we  never  scrupled  to 
treat  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
on  account  of  their  rapacity,  their  thirst  of  con- 
quest, their  violation  of  treaties,  their  perfidy,  and 
their  restless  spirit,  so,  I  contend,  we  ought  not 
to  refuse  to  treat  with  their  republican  imitators. 
,  Ministers  could  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
-unprincipled  rrtanner  in  which  the  French  had 
seized  on  Savoy.     The  Sardinian  minister  com- 

'*  Conveniences  moral  and  physical. 


plained  of  the  aggression,  and  yet  no  stir  was 
made  about  it.  The  courts  of  Europe  saray^uEinto 
stood  by  and  saw  the  outrage ;  and  Sd'Sy 
our  ministers  saw  it.     The  right  hon-  •"«'•  anJ "?« 

.  ,  o  now  made  the 

orable  gentleman  will  m  vam,  there-  ^ound  of  con- 
fore,  exert  his  powers  ttf  persuade  """'"s ">=""■■ 
me  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  nations,  since,  at  the  moment 
when  an  interference  might  have  been  made  with 
effect,  no  step  was  taken,  no  remonstrance  made, 
no  mediation  negotiated,  to  stop  the  career  of  con- 
quest. All  the  pretended  and  hypocritical  sensi- 
bility "  for  the  rights!  of  nations,  and  for  sopial  or- 
der," with  which  we  have  since  been  stunned;  can 
not  impose  upon  those  who.  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  to  the  period  when  this  sensibility 
ought  to  have  roused  us  into  seasonable  exertion. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman makes  it  his  boast  that  he  was  pTevent- 
edj  by  a  sense  of  neutrality,  from  taking -any 
measures  of  precaution  on  the  subject.-  I  do  not 
give  the  right  honorable  gentleman  much  credit 
for  his  Spirit  of  neutrality  on  the  occasion.  It 
flowed  from  the  sense  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
the  great  majority  6f  which  was  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly against  all  interruptions  being  given  to 
the' French  in  their  desire  of  regulating  their 
own  internal  government. 

But  this  neutrality,  which  respected  only  the 
internal  rights  of  the  >Frenoh,  and,j.„g^„j„„gtt 
from  which  the  people  of  England  totoveaccept- 

'  ■         ,    "  ,  '    1    1  p        ed  the  media- 

would  never  have  departed  but -tor  ^tion  urged  upon 
the  impolitic  and  hypocritical  cant  "  " 
which  was  set'  tip  to  arouse  their  jealousy  and 
alarm  their  fears,  was  very  different  from  the 
great  principle  of  political  prudence  which  ought 
to  have  actuated -the  councils  of  the  nation,. on 
seeing  the  first  steps  of  France  tovvard  a  career 
of  external  conquest.  '  My  opinion  is,  that  vvhen 
the  unfortunate  King  of  France  offered  to  us,  in 
the  letter  delivered  by  M.  Chauvelin  arid  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, and  even  untreated  us  to  mediate  be- 
tween him  and  the  allied  powers  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  they  [ministers]  ou^ht^  have  accepted 
of  the  offer,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  sa\^e 
Europe  from  the  conspquence  of  a  system  which 
was  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself.'*     It  was. 


'5  Early  in  1792  the  King  of  France  sent  a  letter 
tq  the  King  of  England,  through  Talleyrand  and 
Chauvelin,'  requesting'  the  latter  to  mediate  be- 
tween France  and  the  allied  powers,  Austria  and 
'Prussia.  "  1  consider,"  says  Louis,  "  the  success  of 
the  alliance  in  which  I  wish  you  to  concur  with  as 
much  zeal  as  I  do,  as  of  the  highest  importance ;  I  con- 
sider it  as  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  respect- 
ive Constitutions  of  our  two  kingdoms ;  and  1  will 
add  that  oor  union  ought  tq  command  peace  to  Eu- 
rope." A  fiw  weeks  after,  the  I"rench  monarch 
again  applied  to  the  King  of  England,  through'  M. 
Chauvelin,  "  to  interpose,  and,  by  his  wisdom  and 
influence,  avert,  while  there  is  stilj  time,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  confederacy  formed  against  France,  and 
which  threatened  the  peace,  the  liberties,  and  the 
happiness  of  Europg."  After  an  interval  of  twen- 
ty days,  July  8,  1792,  the  British  government  de- 
clined. The  Duke  of  Brunswick  invaded  Franco 
at  the  close  of  the  same  month. 
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at  least,  a  question  of  prudence  ;  and  as  we  had 
never  refused  to  treat  and  to  mediate  with  the 
old  princes  on  account  of  their  ambition  or  their 
perfidy,  we  ought  to  have  been  equally  ready 
now,  when  the  same  principles  were  acted  upon 
by  other  men.  I  must  doubt  the  sensibility  which 
could  be  sfl  cold  and  so  indifferent,  at  the  proper 
moment  for  its  activity.  I  fear  that  there  were 
at  that  moment  the  germs  of  ambitiori  rising  in 
the  mind  of  the  right  honorable  gentlehian,  and 
that  he  was  beginning,  likp  others,  to  entertain 
hopes  that  something  might. be  obtained  out  of 
the  doming  confusion.  What  but  such  a  senti- 
ment could  have  prevented  him  from  overlooking 
the  fair  occasion  that  was  offered  for  preventing 
the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  threat-"^ 
ened  ?  What  but  some  such,  interested  princi- 
ple could  have  made  him  forego  the  truly  honor- 
able task,  by  which  his  administration  would  have 
displayed- its, magnanimity  and  its  power?  But 
for  some  such  fi^eling,  would  not  tliis  country, 
both  in  wisdom  and  in  dignity,  have  interfered, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers,  have 
said  to  France,  "You  ask  for  a  mediation.  We 
will  mediate  with  candor  and  sincerity,  but  we 
will  at  the  same  time  declare  to  yon  our  appre- 
hensions. We  do  not  trust  to  your  assertion  of 
a  determination  to  avoid  all  foreign  conquest,  and 
that  you.  are  desirous  only  of  settling  your  own 
Constitution,  because  your  language  is  contra- 
dicted by  experience  aAd  the  evidence  of  facts. 
You  are  Frenchmen,  and  you  can  not  so  soon 
have  forgotten  and  thrown  off  the  Bourton  prin- 
ciples in  which  you  were  educated.'  You  have 
already  imitated  the  bad  practice  of  your  princes. 
You  have  seized  on  Savoy  without  a  color  of  right. 
But  here  we  take  our  stand.  Thus  far  you  have 
gone,  and  we  can  not  help  it ;  but  you  must  go 
no  farther.  ^Ve  will  tell  you  distinctly  what  we 
shall  consider  as  an  attack  on  the  balance  and  the 
security  of  Eui:op6  ;  and,  as  the  condition  of  our 
interference,  we  will  tell  you  also  the  securities 
that  we  think,  essential  to  the  general  repose." 
This  ought  to  have  been  the  language  of  his  Maj- 
esty's ministers  when  their  mediation  was  solic- 
ited ;  and  something  of  this  kind  they  evidently 
thought  of  when  they  sent  the  instructions  to  Pe- 
tersburgh  which  they  have  mentioned  this  night, 
but  upon  which  they  never  acted.  Having  not 
done  so,  I  say  they  have  no  right  to  talk  now 
about  the  violated  rights  of  Europe,  about  the 
aggression  of  the  French,  and  about  the  origin 
of  the  war  in  which  this  country  was  so  sudden- 
ly afterward  plunged.  Instead  of  this,  what  did 
they  do  ?  They  hung  back ;  they  avoided'  ex- 
planation ;  they  gave  the  French  no  means  of 
satisfying  them ;  and  I  repeat  my  proposition — 
when  there  is  a  question  of  peace  and  war  be- 
tween two  natioifs,(Jo«  government  feels  itself  in 
the  wrong  whjch  refuses  to  state  viitk,  clearness 
and  precision  what  she  should  con^der  as  a  .satis- 
faction and  a  pledge  of  peace. ,^ 

Sir,  if  I  understand  ihe  true  precepts  of  the 
Tiroirreiijinnof  Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  in 
pouT,d7o'',''re"M-  the  New  Testament,  I  must  be  per- 
ins  to  treat.        mittcd  to' sayj  that  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  a  rule  or  doctrine  by  which  we  are  di. 
rected,  or  can  be  justified,  in  waging  a  war  for 
religion.  The  idea  is  subversive  of  the  very  foun- 
dations  upon  which  it  stands,  which  are  those  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  men.  Religion  never 
was  and  never  can  be  a  justifiable  cause  of  war ; 
but  it  has  bpen  too'  often  grossly  used  as  the  pre- 
text and  the  apology  for  the  most  unprincipled 
wftrs.      '  '     .' 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  thatjhe 
conduct  of  the  French  to  foreign  na- ■  tiihueu  tiie 
tions  can  not  be  justified.     They  have  '  Jo'wVroNjf 
given  great  cause  of  offfense,  but  cer-ZtASZ 
tainlynot  to  all  countries  alike.    The  "M.^i.M 

'    ,      ,  ,  ,  .  render  tlie 

right  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  to  ■^"r  eiemai  ,^- 
me  have  made  an  indiscriminate  catalogue  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  French  have  offended, 
and,  in  their  eagerness  to  throw  odium  on  the 
nation,  have  taken  Ho  pains  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  their  several  quarrels.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you,  sir,  by  entering  into  the  long  detail 
which  has  been  given  of  their  aggressions  and 
their  violences  ;  but  let  me  mention  Sardinia  as 
One  instance  which  has  been  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Did  the  French  attack  Sardinia  when  at 
peace  "with  them  ?  No  such  thing.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  had  accepted  of  a  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain ;  and  Sardinia  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  belligerent  power;  Several  other  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned ;  but  thdugh.  pei:- 
haps,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  French 
may  be  Unjustifiable,  is  this  the  moment  for  us 
to  dwell  upon  these  enormities — 'to  waste  our 
time,  and  inflame  our  passions  by  criminating 
and  recriminating  upon  each  other?  There  is 
no  end  to  such  a  var.  .1  have  somewhere  read, 
I  think  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the 
World,  of  a  most  bloody  and  fatal  battle  which 
was  fought  by  two  opposite  armies,  in  which  al- 
most all  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were 
killed,  "because,'*  says  the  historian,  "though 
they  had  offensive  weapons  on  both  sides,  they 
had  none  for  defense."  So,  in  this  vfar  of  wordsj , 
if  we  are  to  use  only  offensive  weapons' — if  we 
are  to  indulge  only  in  invective  and  abuse,  the 
contest  must  be  eternal. 

If  this  war  of  reproach  and  invective  is  to  be 
countenanced,  may  not  the  French  1,^^  ^^^i 
with  equal  reason  complain  of  the  '"■)'  recnmin- 

^  ,  *^  .         ,    ,        ateontliepow- 

outrages  and  horrors  committed  by  era  niueii  win 
the  powers  opposed  to  them  ?  If  we  ?°  ' 
must  not  treat  ^ith  the  French  on  account  of 
the  iniquity  of  their  former  transactions,  ought 
we  not  to  be  as  scrupulous  of  connecting  our- 
selves with  other  powers  equally  criminal? 
Surely,  sir,  if  we  miist'be  thus  rigid  in  scruti- 
nizing the  conduct  of  an  enemy,  we  ought  to  be 
equally  careful  in  not  committing  ourselves,  our 
honor,  and  our  sElfety,  vtith  an  ally  who  has  man- 
ifested the  same  want  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  other  nations.  Surely,  if  it  is  material  to 
know  the  character  of  a  power  with  whom  you 
are  about  only  to  treat  for  peace,  it  is  more 
material  to  know  the  character  of  allies  with 
whom  you  are  about  to  enter  into  the  closest 
connection  of  friendship,  and  for  whose  exertions 
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j'ou  are  abaufr  to  pay.  Now,  sir,  what  was  the 
coududt  of  your  own  allies  to  Poland  ?  Is  there 
a  single  atrocity  of  the  French,  in  Italy,  in, Switz- 
(srland,  in  Egypt,  if  you  please,  more  unprincipled 
and  inhuman  than  that  of  Russia,  Austria,,  and 
Prussia,  in  Poland  ?  What  has  there  been  in 
the  conduct  of  the  French  to  foreign  povpers ; 
what  in  the  violeition  of  solemn  treaties ;'  what 
in  the  plunder,  devastation,  and  dismemberment 
of  unoffending  countries;  what  in  the  hoFfors 
and  murders  per'petrated  upon  the  subdued  vic- 
tims of  their  rage  in  any  district  which  they 
haye  overrun,  worse  than  the  conduct  of  those 
three  great  powers  in  the  miserable,  devoted, 
and  trampled  on  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  who 
have  been,  or  are,  our  allied  in  this  war  for  re- 
ligion and  social  order,  and  the  rights  of  na- 
tions? "Oh!  but  you' regretted  the  partition 
of  Poland;!"  Yes,  regretted !  you  regretted  the 
violence,  and  that  is  all  you  did.  You  united 
yourselves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your 
acquiescence,  confirmed  the  atrocijy.  But  they 
are  your  allies ;  and  though  they  overran  and 
divided  Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  of'doing  it  which  stamped  it  witli 
peculiar  infamy  and  disgrace.  The  hero  of  Po- 
land [Suwarrow],  perhap,9,  was  merciful  and 
mild !  He  was  "  as  much  superior  to  Bonai- 
parte  in  bravery,  and  in  the  disftipline  which  he 
maintained,  as  he  was  superior  in  virtue  anjd 
humanity !"  He  was  'animated'  by  the  purest 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  restrained  in 
his  career  by  the  benevolent  precepts  which  it 
incukates  !  Was  he  ?  Let  unfortunate  War- 
saw, and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  suburb 
of  Praga  in  particular,  tell !  What  do  we  un- 
derstand to  have  been  the  conduct  of  this  mag- 
nanimous hero,  with  whom,  it  seems,  Bonaparte 
is  not  to  be  compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb 
of  Praga,  the  most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw ; 
and  there  he  let  his  soldiery  loose  on  the  miser- 
able, unarmed,  and  unresisting^  people.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  nay,  infants  at  the  breast, 
were  doomed  to  one  indiscriminate  massacre ! 
Thousands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly 
butchered!  And  for  what?  Because  they  had 
dared  to  join  in  a  wish  to  meliorate  their  own 
condition-as  a  people,  and  to  improve  their  Con- 
stitution, which  had  been  confessed  by  their  own 
Sovereign  to  be  in  want  of  amendment.  And 
such  is  the  hero  upon  whom  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion and  social  order  is  to  repose  !  And  such  is 
the  man  whom  we  praise  for  his  discipline  and 
his  virtue,  and  whom  we  hold  out  as  our  boast 
and  our  dependence ;  while  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte unfits  him  to  be  even  treated  with  as  an 


^*  Pra^a  was  taken  in  the  manner  here  described 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1794.  Thirteen  thonsand 
Poles  covered  the  field  of  battle  withoat  the  walls, 
two  thoasand  perished  iti  the  Vistata,  nearly  fifteen 
thonsand  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Russians,  and 
about  twelve  thonsand  were  butchered  in  the  way 
described  by  Mr.  Fox.  This  led  to  the  third  and 
last  ^partition  of  Poland,  in  1795.  This  battle  was  the 
one  which  Campbell  describes  with  so  much  power 


But  the  Ijehavior  of  the  i'rench  toward  Switz- 
erland raises  all  the  indignation  of  swiuertand  wu 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and  KS;1,"„*  „■ 
inflames  his  eloquence.  I  admire  the  «nnii  6r»t  invit- 

'.      I      ,  .    ,    ,  ,    ad  lier  to  ilepHrt 

indignation  which  he  expresses,  and  rruni  bm  neu- 
I  think  he  felt  it,  in  speaking  of  this  '""'"*■• 
country,  so  dgftr  and  so  congenial  to  every  man 
who  loves  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  "  He  who 
loves  liberty,"  says  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, "thought  himself  at  home  on  the  lavored 
and  happy  rhountains  of  Switzerland,  where  she 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  under  a  sort 
of- implied  compact,  among  all  other  states,  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed  in  this  her  chosen 
asylum."  I  admire  the  eloquence  of  the  rigfht 
honorable  gentleman  in  speakihg  of. this  country 
of  liberty  and  peace,  to  which  every  man  would 
desire,  once  in  his  life  at  least,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage !  But  who,  let  me  ask  him,  first  pro- 
posed to  the,  Swiss  people  to  depart  from  the 
neutrality,  which  wasHheir  phief  protection,  and 
to  join  the  confederacy  against  the  French  ?  I 
aver  that  a  noble  relation  of  mine  [Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald],  then  the  minister  of-England  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  was  instruc'ted,  in  direct  terms, 
to  propose  to  the  Swiss,  by  an  official  note,  to 
break  from  the  safe  line  they  had  laid  down  for 
therhselves,'  and  to  tell  them,  "  in  such  a  contest 
neutrality  was  criminal."  I  know  that  noble 
Lor4  too  well,  though  I  hav^e  not  been  in  habits 
of  intercourse  with  him  of  late,  from  the  employ- 
ments in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  to  suspect 
that  'h§  would  have  presented  such  a  paper  with- 
out the  express  instructions  of  his  court,  or  that 
he  would  have  gone  beyond  those  instructions. 

But  was  it  only  to  Switzerland  that  this  sort 
of  language  was  held  ?  What  was  our  TuBcimy«nd 
language  also  to  Tuscany  and  Genoa  ?  ,Sd'°°tu!i°' 
An  hpndrable  gentleman  [Mr.  Can-  •'""'■"s- 
ning]  has  denied  the  authenticity  of  a  pretended 
letter  which  has  been  circulated,  and  ascribed  to 
Lord  Harvey.  He  says,  it  is  all  a  fable  and  a 
forgery. .  Be  it  so ;  but  is  it  alsb  a  fable  that 
Lord  JIarvey  did  speak  in  terras  to  i  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  he  considered  as  offensive  and  in- 
sulting ?  I  can  not  tell,  for  I  was  not  present ; 
but  was  it  not,  and  is  it  not  believed?  Is  it  a 
fable  that  Lord  H,arvey  went  into  the  closet  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  laid  his  watch  on  the  table, 
and  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  that 
he  should,  within  a  certain  niitaber  of  niinutes 


in  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  though,  many,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  using  the  word  Prague  ,["  Prague's 
proud  arch"  or  bridge]  instead  of  Praga,  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  another  Polish  city  was  referred 
to.    The  capture  of  the  place  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  '  ■         ' 
The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there, 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air; 
On  Prague's  prondarch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  away, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  honor  and  dismay  I 
Hark!  as  the  smoldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook— red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shudder'd  at  the  cry! 
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(I  think  I  have  heard  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour),  determine,  aye  or  no,  to  dismiss  ^the 
Freiioh  minister,  and  order  him  out  of  his  do- 
minions, -svith  the  menace,  that  if  he  did  not,  the 
English  fleet  should  bombard  Leghorn  ?  .Will 
the  honorable  gentleman  deny  this  also?  I 
certainly  do  not  Know  it  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge ;  but  i  know  that  persons  of  the  first  dred- 
it,  then  at  Florence,  have  stated  thfese  facts,  and 
that  they  have  never  been  contradicted.  It  is 
true  that,  upon  the  Grand  Duke's  complain?  of 
this  indignity.  Lord  Harvey  was  recalled ;  but 
was  the  principle  recalled  ?  was  the  mission  re- 
called? Did  not  ministers  persist  in.the  demand 
which  Lord'  Harvey  had  made,  perhaps  ungrei- 
oiously  ?  and  was  not  the  Grand  Di;ike  forced, 
in  consequence,  to  dismiss  thci  French  minister  ? 
and  did  they  not  drive  him  to  enter  into  an  un- 
willing war  with  the  republic  ?  It  is  true  that 
he  afterward  made  his  peace,  and  that,  having 
done  so,  he  was  treated  severely  anid  unjustly  by 
the  French;  but  what  do  I  oonoluJe  from  all 
this,  but  that  we  liave  no  right  to  be  scrupulous, 
we  who  have  violated  the  respect  due  to  peacea- 
ble powers  ourselves,  in  this  war,  which,  more 
than  any  other  that  ever  afflicted  human  nature, 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  number 
of  disgusting  and  outragfeous  insults  by  the  great 
to  the  smaller  powers.  And  I  infer  from  this, 
also,  that  the  instances  not  being  confined  to  the 
French,  but  having  been  perpetrated  by  every 
one  of  the  allies,  and  by  England  as  much  ashy 
others,  we  have  no  right,  either  in  personal  char- 
acter, or  from  our  own  deportment,  to  refuse  to 
treat  "with  the  French  on  this  ground.  Need  I 
speak  of  your  conduct  to  Genoa  alpb?  Perhaps 
the  note  delivered  by  Mr.  Drake  was  also  a  for- 
gery. '  Perhaps  the  blockade  of  th?  port  never 
took  place.  ,  It  i$  impossible  to  deny  the  facts, 
which  were  so  glaring  at  the  time.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thing  to  me,  sir,  to.  be  oUiged  to  go  back-to 
these  unfortunate  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
'  wa;-,  ftnd  of  the  conduct  of  ttiis  country ;  but  I 
am  forced  to  the  task  by  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  as  an  argu- 
ment against  negotiation. .  I  think  J  have  said 
enough  to  prove,  that  if  thp  French  have  been 
guilty,  we  have  not  been  innocent.  Nothing  but 
determined  incredulity  can  make' us  deaf  and 
blind  to  our  own  acts,  when  we  are  so  ready  to 
yield  an  assent  to  all  the  reproaches  which  are 
thrown  out  on  the  enemy,  and  upon  which  re- 
proaches we  are  gravely  told  to  continue  the 
war. 

"But  the  French,"  it  se^s,  "have  behaved 
CwBof  ill  eyery  where.  They  seized  on  Venice, 
Venice,  ^hjoh  had  preserved  the  most  exact  neu- 
trality, or  rather,"  as  it  is  hinted,  "  had  manifest- 
ed symptoms  of  friendship  to  them."  I  agree 
with  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  it  was  an 
abominable  act.  I  am  not  the  apologist;  much 
less  the  advocate,  of  their  iniquities ;  neither 
will  I  countenance  them  in  theii;  pretenses  for 
the  injustice.  I  do  not'think  that  much  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  charges  which  a  triumphant 
soldiery  bring  on  the  conduct  of  a  people  whom 


they  have  overrun.  Pretenses  for  outrage  will 
never  be  wanting^lo  the  strong,  when  they  wish 
to  trample  on  the  weak ;  but  when  we  accuse 
the  French .  of  having  seized  on  Venice,  after 
stipulating  for  its  neutrality,  and  guaranteeing 
its  independence,  we  should  also  remember  the 
excuse  that  they  made  for  the  violence,  namely, 
that  their  troops  had  been  attacked  and  murder- 
ed. -  I  say  1  am  always  incredulous  about  such 
excuses  i  biit  I  think  it  fair  to  hear  whatever  can 
be  alleged  on  the  other  side.  ,  We  can  npt  take 
one  side  of  a  story  only.  Candor  demands  that 
we  should  examine  the  whole  before  we  make 
up  our  minds  on  the  guilt.  I  can  not  think  it 
quite  fair  to  state  the  view, of  the  subject  of  one 
party  as  indisputable  fact,  witnout  even  mention- 
ing what  the  other  party  has  to  say  for  itself. 
But,  sir,  is  this  all  ?  Though  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  to  the  Venetians  be  clear  and  palpable, 
was  it  worse  in  mora,ls,  in  principle,  and  in  ex- 
ample, than  the  eonduct  of  Austria  ?  My  hon- 
orable (friend  iMr.  Whitbread]  properly  askeJ, 
"  Is  not  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief?"  If 
the  Fjrench  seized  on  the  territory  of  Veitice,  did 
not  the  Austrians  agree  to  receive  it?  "But 
this,"  it  seems,  "is  not  the  same  thing."  It  is 
quite  in  the  nature,  and  within  th^  rule  of  diplo- 
matic moraHty,  for  Austria  to  receive  the  coun- 
try which  was  thus  seized, upon  unjustly.  "The 
Emperor  took  it  as  a  compensation.  It  was  his 
by  barter.  He  was  not  answerable  for  the  guilt 
by  which  it  was  obtained."  What  i^  this,  sir,, 
but  the  false  and  abominable  reasoning  with 
whioli  we  have  been  so  often  disgusted  on  the 
subject-  of  the  slave  trade  ?  Just  in  the  same 
manner  have  I  heard  a  notorious  wholesale  deal- 
er in  this  inhuman  trafiic  justify  his  abominable 
trade.  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  horrible  crime 
of  tearing  that  mother  from  her  infants;  that 
husband  from  his  wife ;  of  depopulating  that  vil- 
lage ;  of  depriving  that  family  of  their  sons,  the 
support  of  their  aged  pareivts  1  •  No,  thank  Heav- 
en !  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  horror.  I  only  bought 
them  in  the  fair  way  of  trade.  They  were 
brought  to  the  market;  they  had  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  or  they  had  been  made  prisoners  of  war ; 
they  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  of  obi,  or  of 
some  other  sort  of  sorcery;  and  they  were 
brought  to  me  for  sale.  I  gave  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  them.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
have  stained  my  soul  with  the  gtiilt  of  dragging 
fhem  froni  their  friends  and  families !"  Such  has 
been  the  precioas  defense  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
such  is  the  argument  set  up  for  Austria  in  this 
instance  of  Venice.  "  I  did  not  commit  the  crime 
of  trampling  on  the  independence  of  Venice  ;  I 
did  not  seize  on  the  city ;  I  gave  a  quid  pro  quo. 
It  was  a  matter  of  barter  and  indemnity;  I 
gave  half  a  million  of  human  beings  to  be  ^ut 
under  the  yoke  of  France  in  another  district, 
and  I  had  these  people  turned  over  to  me  in  re- 
turn!""  This,  sir,  is  the  defense  of  Austria; 
^"^  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  conclnded  Oc- 
tober 17th,  1797,  France  ceded  to  Austria  the  vrhole 
of  tho  Venetian  territory  east  of  the  Adige,  iiiolud 
ing  that  part  of  Istria,  Dalmatii,  &c.,  which  had 
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and  under  such  detestable,  sophistry  is  the  infer- 
nal traffic  in  human  flesh,  whether  in  white  or 
black,  10  be  continued,  and  even  justified !  At 
no  time  has  that  diabolical  traffic  been  carried 
to  a  greater  length  than  during  the  present  ^ar, 
and  that  by  England  herself,  ^  well  as  Austria 
and  Russia. 

"  But  France,"  it  seems,  "  has  roused  all  the 
Not  true  that  nations  of  Europe  against  her;"  and 
tbo'siSe™"''  '^®  '""S  catalogue  has  been  re'ad  to 
i.»ve  united  nil    vpu,  to  prove  that  shc  must  have 

Europe  ngninst  .i  .         ■  .  i        ,.1.  n 

Trench  ag^rea.  been  atrooious  toprovoKe  them  all. 
"°°'  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  she  has  roused 

them  all  ?  It  does  not  say  muoh/or  the  address 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  if  this  be  the  case. 
What,  sir !  have  all  your  negotiations,  all  your 
declamation,  all  your  money,  been  squandered  in 
vain  ?  Have  you  not  succeeded  in  stirring  the 
indignation,  and  engaging  the  eissistance  of  a 
single  grower  ?  But  you  do  yourselves  injustice, 
Between  the  crimes  of  France  and  your  money 
the  ragei  has  been  excited,  and  full  as  much  is 
due  to  your  seductions  as  to  her  atrocities.  My 
honorfible  and  learned  friend  [Mr.  Erskine]  was 
correct,  therefore,  in  his  argument ;  for  you  can 
not  take  both  sides  of  the  case ;  yon  can  not  ac- 
cuse France  of  having  provoked  all  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  claim  the  merit  of  having 
roused  all  Europe  to  join  you. 

You  talk,  sir,  of  your  allies.  I  ^ish  to  know 
chorncter  of  ^^°  7"^^  allies  are  ?  Russia  is  one 
one  of  the  allies  of  them,  1  supppse.,  Did  France  at- 
Pauii.  ofRua-  tacfc  Russia  ?  Has  the  magnani- 
mous Paul  taken  the  field  for  social 
order  and  religion,  or  on  aOcount  of  personal 
aggression  ?"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  de.. 
clared  himself  Grand  Master  of  Malta;- though  his 
religion  is  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  Knights  as 
ours  is  ;  and  he  is  as  much  considered  a  heretic 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  ^'e  are.  The  King 
of  Great  Britain  might,  with  as  much  reason  and 


formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetian  republic.  All 
Barope  was  scandalized  at  the  pagei'nesa  with 
which  the  Bmperor,  who  had  commenced  the  war 
as  the  defender  of  the  weak  and  the  protector  of 
social  order  against  the  common  destrpyer,  grasped 
the  spoils  which-  were  offered  him  at  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

'^  Panl  I.  of  Rxiasia,  father  of  the  Emperors  Alex- 
ander and  Nicholas.  His  conduct  bad  for  some  time 
been  singnlar,  and  even.foQlisb.  When  the  Knights 
of  Malta  were  driven  out  by  Bonaparte,  Panl  re- 
ceived- them  at  St.  Petersburghi  and  was  greatly 
delighted  to  be  chosen  their  Grand  Master,  diVect- 
ing  that  no  communications  should  be  received  from 
foreign  governments  which  did  not  address  him  in 
this  character.  He  also  interfered  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and 
Spain,  in  the  way  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Pitt 
had  said  of  him,  a  few  months  before,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  There  is  no  reason,  no  ground,  to  fear 
that  this  magnanimous  prince  will  ever  desert  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  so  sincerely  engaged."  Hence 
Mr.  Fox's  sarcasm  respecting  the  "magnanimous" 
Paul.  But  he  did  desert  the  allies,  and  make  peace 
with  the  French,  about  this  time.  He  was  proba- 
bly insane,  and  was  assassinated  March  11th,  1601, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Alexander. 


propriety,  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  order 
of  the  Chalrtreuse  monks.  Not  content  with  tak- 
ing to  himself  the,oommandery  of  this  institution 
of  Malta,  Panl  has  even  created  a  married  man 
a  Knight,  contrary  to  all  the  most  sacred  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  order ;  and  yet  this  ally 
of  ours  is  fightjng  for  religion!,  So  much  foi'  his 
religion.  Let  us  see  his  regard  to  social  order ! 
Hoyv  does  he  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French,  in  their  violation  of  the  rights 
of  other  nations?  What  has  been  his  conduct 
to  Denmark  ?  He  says  to  her,  "You  have  sedi- 
tious clubs  at  Copenhagen;  no  Danish  vessel 
shall  therefore  enter  the  ports  of  Russia !"  He 
holds  a  still  more  despotic  language  to  Ham- 
burgh. He  threatens  to  lay  an  embargo  on  her 
tfail'e ;  anc|  he  forces  her  to  surrender  up  men 
who  are  claimed  by  the  French  as  their  citizens, 
whether  truly  or  not,  I  do  not  inquire.  He 
threatens  her  with  his  own  vengeance  if  she  re- 
fuse, and  subjects  her  to  that  of  the  French  if 
she  comply.  And  what  has  been  his  conduct  to 
Spain  ?  He  first  sends  away  the  Spanish- minis- 
ter from  Petersburgh,  and  then  complains,  as  a 
great  insult,  that  his  minister  was  dismissed  from 
Madrid  I  This  is  one  of  our  allies ;  and  he  has 
declared  that  the  object  for  which  he  has  taken 
up  arras,  is  to  replace  the  ancient  race  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
that  he  does  this  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
social  order*!  Such  is  the  respect  for  religion 
and  social  order  vjhich  he  himself  displays,  and 
such  are  the  examples  of  it  with  which  we  coa- 
I 


No  man  regrets,  sir,  more  than  I  do,  the  enor- 
mities that  France  has  committed;  xhentrocitieaof 
but  how  do  they  bear  upon  the  gumSyainit'" 
question  as  it  at  present  stands?  SSpta'SS' 
Are  we  forever  to  deprive  ourselves  "«Jy  treated 

-,  ■  ^  ■  with  them  for 

01  the  benefits  of  peace,  because  peace. 
France  has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice  ?  Sir, 
we  can  not  acquit  ourselves  upon  such  ground. 
We  hai)e  negotiated.  With  the  knowledge  of 
these  acts  of  injustice  and  disorder,  we  have  ■ 
treated  with  them  twice ;  yet  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  can  not  enter  into  negotiation 
with  them  again  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  at- 
tend to  the  reasofts  that  he  gives  for  refusing 
their  offer.  The  Revolution  itself  is  no  more  an 
objection  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1796, 
when  he  did  negotiate.  For  the  government  of 
France  at  that  time  was  surely  as  unstable  as 
it  is  at  present.  The  crimes  of  the  French,  the 
instability  of  their  government,  did  not  then  pre- 
vent  him ;  and  why  are  they  to  prevent  him 
now  ?  He  negotiated  with  a  government  as  un- 
stable, and,  baffled  in  that  negotiation,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  open  another  at  Lisle  in  the  year 
1797.  We  have  heard  a  very  curious  account 
of  these  negotiations  this  day,  and,  as 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  em-  uiarneg'tSi" 
phatically  told  us,  an  honest  account  of  ''°"' 
them.  He  says  he  has  no  scruple  in  avowing 
that  he  apprehended  dailger  from  the"  success  of 
his  own  efforts  to  procure  a  pacification,  and 
that  he  was  not  displeased  at  its  failure.     He 
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was  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  treat,  but  he  was 
not  disappointed  when  they  failed.  I  wish  ac- 
eurfttely  to  understand  thp  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman. His  declaration  on  the  subject,  then,  I 
take  to  be,  that  though  sincere  in  his  endeavors 
to  procure  peace  in  1797,  yet  he  apprehended 
greater  danger  from  accomplishing  his  object, 
than  from  the  continuance  of  war ;  and  that  he 
felt  this  apprehension  from  the  comparative 
views  of  the  probable  state  of  peace  aiid  war  at 
that  time.  I  hope  I  state  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  correctly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  the  fact  that  a  state  of  peace,  immedi- 
ately after  a  war  of  such  violence,  mu.'st,  in 
some  respects,  be  a  state  of  insecurity ;  but 
does  this  not  belong,  in  4  certain  degree,  to  all 
wars  ?  and  are  we  never  to  have  peace,  because 
that  peace  may  be  insecure?  But  there  was 
something,  it  seems,  so  peculiar  in  this  war,  and 
in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  thought  a 
peace  in  1797  would  be  comparatively  more 
dangerous  than  war.  Why,  then,  did  he  treat? 
I -beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  point. 
He  treated  "because  thS  unequivocal  sense  of 
the  people  of  England  was  declared  to  be  in  fa- 
vor of  a  negotiation."  The  right  honorable  gen- 
Mr.  Pitt  com-  tleman,  therefore,  confesses  the  truth, 
peiifdtonego-  tW  in  1797  the   people  were  for 

Hate  by  the  '1  _     ,  ,        *^      *  ,         .  , 

TSibeofUie  pcace.  1  thought  so  at  the  time,  but 
^°°^  '  you  all  recollect  that,  when  I  stated 

it  in  my  place,  it  was  denied.  "True,"  minis- 
ters said,  "you  have, procured  petitions,  but  we 
have  petitions  also.  We  all  know  in  what 
strange  ways  pfetitions-'may  be  procured,  and 
how  little  they  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
sens6  of  the  people."  This  was  their  language, 
at  the  time ;  but  now  we  find  these  petitions  did 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  on 
this  side  of  the  House  only  the  sense  of  the  peo7 
pie  was  spdken.  The  majority  spoke  a  contrary 
language !,  It  hence  follows  that  the  uneqiiiv- 
ooai  sense  of  the  people  of  England  may  be 
spoken  by  the  minority  of  this  Housej  and  that 
it  is  not  always  by  the  test  of  numbers  that  an 
honest  decision  is  to  be  ascertained.  This  House 
decided  against  what  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man knew  tq,  be  the  sense  of  the  country ;  but 
he  hfmself  acted  upon  that  sense  against  the 
vote  of  Parliament. 

The  negotiation  in  1796  went  off,  as  myhon- 
iiici)ii«i»tenry  orable  and  .learned  friend  [Mr.  Er- 
McnSniiie  for  sfcinc]  has  said,  upon  the  question  of 
Kego^tu-'  Belgium;  or,  as  the  right  honorable, 
tion.  gentleman  asserts,  upon  a  question  of 

principle.  He  negotiated  to  please  the  people, 
but  it  was  defeated  on  account  of  a  "monstrous 
principle^  advanced  by  France,  incortipatible  with 
all  negotiation."  This  is  now  sai4.  Did  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  say  so  at  the  time  ? 
Did  he  fairly  and  candidly  inform  the  people  of 
England  that  they  broke  off  the  negotiation  be- 
cause the  French  had  urged  a  basis  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  England  at  any  time  to 
grant  ?  No  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  negotiation  broke  off,  they  [the  ministry]  pub- 


lished a  manifesto,  "  renewing,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, the  solemn  declaration,  that  whenever  the 
enemy  should  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  a  general  pacifioatioa  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  equity,  nothing  should  be  wantin>r  on 
their  part  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  object."'*  And,  accordingly;  in 
the  year  1797,  notwithstanding  this  "incompat- 
ible principle,"  and  with  all  the  enormities  of  the 
French  on  their  heads,  they  opened  ^a  new  nego- 
tiation at  Lisle.  They  did  not  wait  for  any  re- 
traction of' this  incompatible  principle;  they  did 
riot  wait  even  till  overtures  were  made  to  them ; 
but  they  Solicited  and  renewed  a  negotiation 
themselves."'  I  do  not  blamethem  for  this,  sir ; 
I  say  ottly'  that  it  is  an  argument'  against  the  as- 
sertion ofan  "incompatible  principle."  It  is  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  then  think  as  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  now  says  thfey  thought, 
but  that  they  yielded  to  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
nation,  who  were  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
against  their  own  judgment ;  and,  from  a  mo- 
tive which  I  shall  come  to  presently,  tbey  had 
no  hesitation,  on  Account  of  the  first  rupture,  to 
renew  the  negotiation.  It  was  renewed  at  Lisle ; 
and'  this  the  French  broke  off,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  September,  1797. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  upon  this 
occasion  ?  One  would  have  thought,  that  with 
the  fresh  insult  at  Lisle  in  their  minds,  with  the 
recollection  of  their  failure  the  year  before  at 
Paris,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  found  an  in- 
compatible principle,  thpy  would  have  talked  a 
warlike  language,  and  would  have  announced  to 
their  country  and  to  all  Europe,  that  peace  was 
not  to  be-  obtained ;  that  they  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  think  only  of  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  contest.  No  stich  thing.  They  put 
forth  a  Declaration,  in  which  they  said  thft  they 
should  look  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  mo- 
ment wheti  the  government  of  France  should 
show  a  disposition  and  spirit  corresponding  with 
their  own  ;  and  renewing  before  all  Europe  the 
solemn  declaration,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Lord  Duncan  might  have 
justified  them  to  demand  more  extravagant 
terms,  they  were  willing,  if  the  calamities  of  war 
could  be  closed,  to  conclude  peace  on  the  same 


19  There  is  here  no  inconsistency.  The  "  princi- 
ple" referred  to  was  this,  that  the  French  would 
not  treat,  except  on  the  ground  of  retaining  all  the 
territory  of  other  countries  which  they  had  incorpo- 
rated into  their  republic.  This  they  said  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  a  restoration  of  the  Netherlands 
to  Aastria.  The  Gnglish  "manifesto"  did  at  the 
time  say  of  this,  "A  pretepsion  in  itself  so  extrava- 
gant could  in  no  instance  have  been  admitted,  or 
even  listened  to  for  a  moment." — See  Parliament' 
ary  History,  vol.  xxxii.>  p.  1437. 

=1  Here,  again,  there  was  no  inconsistency.  Early 
in  1797,  Austria  had  given  up  the  contest,  and  ceixd, 
the  Netherlands  to  France.  This  removed  the  whole 
difficulty  which  existed  the  preceding  year.  En- 
gland did  not  in  1797  ask  France  to  part  with  any 
of  her  territory,  and  therefore  there  was  do  reason 
for  any  "  restriction  of  this  incompatible  principle," 
as  preliminary  to  treating. 
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moderate  and  equitable  principles  and  terras 
which  they  had  before  proposed.  Such  was  their 
declaration  upon  that  occasion  j  and  in  the  discus- 
,  sions  which  we  had  upon  it  in  this  House,  minis- 
ters were  explicit.  They  said  that,  by  that  nego- 
tiation, thefe  had  been  given  to  the  world  wl)at 
might  be  reg^irded  as  an  unequivocal  test  of  the 
sinoerity  and  disposition  ofa  government  toward 
peace  or  against  it.  For  those  who  refuse  dis- 
cussion show  that  t)iey  are,  disinclined  to  pacifi- 
cation ;  and  it  is  therefore,  they  said,  always  to 
be  considered  as  a  test,  that  the  party  who  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  is  the  party  who  is  disinclined 
to  peace.  This  they  themselves  set  up  as  the 
criterion.  Try  them  now,  sir,  by  it.  An  ofTer 
is  made  them.  They  rashly,  and  I  thinlrrudely, 
refuse  it.  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  broken 
their  own  test  ? 

But  they  say  "  they  have  not  refuseii  all  dis- 
The  restoration  cussion."  Thcy  have  put  a  case. 
acSoaof"  They  have  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
trsiiiiDg.  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 

and  have  declared  that  to  be  an  event  whicli 
would  immediately  remove  every  obstacle  to  ne- 
gotiation. Sir,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  if  it  shall  be  the  wish  of  the  people 
of  France,  I,  for  one,  will  b6  perfectly  content  to 
acquiesce.  I  think  the  people  of  France,  as  well 
as  every  other  people,  ought  to  have; the  govern- 
ment which  they  like  best,  and  the  ibrra  of  that 
government,  or  the  persons  who  hold  it  in  their 
hands,  should  never  be  an  obstacle  with  me  to 
treat  with  the  nation  for  peace,  or  to  live  vvith 
them  in  amity.  But  as  an  Englishman,  sir,  and 
actuated,  by  English  feelings,  I  surely  can  not 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  house. of  Bourbon 
to  the  Throne  of  France.  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  bear  heavily  upon  any  unfortunate  fam- 
ily. I  feel  for  their  situation ;  I  respect  their 
distresses ;  but  as  a  friend  of  England,  I  can  not 
wish  for  their  restoration  to  the  power  which  they 
abused.  I  can  not  forget  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  last  century  is  little  morelhan  an  account 
of  the  wars  and  the  oalathities  arising  from  the 
restless  ambition,  the  intrigues,  and  the  perfidy 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

I  can  not  discover,  in  any  part  of  the  labored 
Eepiy  to  Mr.  defcBse  whioh  has  been  set  up  for  not 
'iTmoSom  ^""^Pt'og  tts  offer  now  made  by 
tii»  uddreiiH  to  France,  any  argument  to  satisfy  mv 

Williamlll.  •    J.  xi     ^        •    .  1  '         f^  f.  • 

rama  that  ministers  have  not  forfeit- 
ed the  test  which  they  held  out  as  infallible  in 
1797.  ,An  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Canning] 
thinks  that  Parliament  should  be  eager  only  to 
approach  the  Throne  with  declarations  of  their 
readiness  and  resolution  to  support  his  Majesty 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  without  in- 
quiry; and  he  is  delighted  with  an  address, 
w^hich  he  has  found  upon  the  journals,  to  King 
William,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
support  him  in  liis  efforts  to  resist  the  ambition 
of  Louis  %IV.  He  thinks  it  quite  astonishing 
how  much  it  is  in  point,  and  how  perfectly  it  ap- 
plies to  the  present  occasion.  One  would  have 
thought,  sir,  that  in  order  to  prove  the  applica- 
tion, he  would  have  shown  that  an  offer  had  been 


respectfully  made  by  the  Grand  Monarque  to 
King  William,  to  treat,  whioh  he  had  perempto- 
rily, and  in  very  irritating  terms,  refused ;  and 
that,  upon  this,  the  House  of  Commons  had  come 
forward,  and  with  one  voice .  declared  their  de- 
termination to  stand  by  him;  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  in  prosecuting  the  just  and  necessary 
vvar.  Not  a  word  like  this ;  and  yet  the  hpnor- 
able  gentleman  finds  it  exactly  a  parallel  case, 
and  h  model  for  the  Hquse  on  this  day  tq  imitate. 
I+eally  think,  sir,  he  might  as  well  have  taken 
any  other  .address  uponthe  journals,  upon  any 
other  topiq,  as  this  addre??  to  King  William.  It 
would  have  been  equally  in  ppint,  and  would 
have  equally  served, to  show- the  honorable-gen- 
tleman's talent  for  reasonmg. 

Sir,  I  can  not-  here  overlook  another  instance 
of  this  honorable  gentleihan's  candid  Remnrku  Bn 
style^  of  debating,  and  of  his  respect  Mr.  qanning's 

f       n      T  \f     1  <•  1  .      attack  on  tbe 

tor  Parliament.  He  has  loqnd  out,  it  DukeofBed- 
seems,  that  in  former  periods  of  our  "' ' 
history,  and  even  in  periods  which  have  been- de- 
nominated good  times,  intercepted  letters  have 
been  published  y"^'  and  he  reads  ffom  the  gazette 
instances'of  such  publication.  Really,  sir,  if  the 
honorable  gentlema'h  had  pursued  the  profession 
to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts  when  younger, 
he  would  have  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to 
find  cases  a  little  more  apposite.  And  yeit,  fnll 
of  his  triumph  on  this  notable  discovery,  he  has 
chosen  to  indulge  himself  in  speaking  of  a  most 
respectable  and  a  most  honorable  person  as  any 
that'his  country  knows,  and  who  is  possessed  of 
as  sound  an  uudersjandihg  as  any  man  that  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquaintetf  with,  in 
terras  the  most  offensive  and  disgusting,  on  ac- 
count of  words  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  said  in  another  place."'  He  has  spoken  of 
that  noble  person,  and  of  his  intellect,  in  terms 
which,  were  I  disposed  to  retort,  I  might  say, 
show  himself  to  .be  possessed:,  of  an  intellect 
which  would  justify  me  in  passing  over  in  si- 
lence any  thing  that  comes  from  him.  Sir,  thfe 
noble  person  did  not  speak  of  the  liiere  act  of 
publishing  the  intercepted  cb/respondenoe ;  and 
the  honorable  gentlernan's  reference  to  the.  ga- 
zettes of  former  periods  is,  therefore,  not  in  point. 
The  noble  Duke  complained  of  the  manner  in 
whioh  these  intercepted  letters  had  been  pub- 
lished, not  of,  the  fact  itself  of  their  publication  ; 
for,  in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  those  letters, 
the  ribaldry  is  such,  that  they  are  not  screened 
from  the  execration  of  every  honorable  mind 
even  by  their  extreme  stupidity.  The  honorabje 
gentleman  [Mr.  Canning]  says,  that  he  must  treat 
with  indifference  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  can 
ascribe  the  present  scarcity  ,of  Corn  to  the  war. 
Sir,  I  think  there  is  nothing  either  absurd  or  un- 
just in  such  an  opinion.  Does  not  the  war  nec- 
essarily, by  its  magazines,  e^nd  still  more  by  its 
expeditions,  increase  consumption  ?     But  when 


='  Mr.  Canning  had  justified  the  pablication  of  the 
intercepted  correspondence  of  the  French'  from 
Egypt  by  the  Brit'sh  government. 

'''  This.refers  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  speech  in 
the  Hdase  of  Lords. 
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we  learn  that  corn  is  at  this  very  moment  sold 
in  France  for  leSs  than  half  the  price  which  it 
bears  here,  is  it  not-  fair  to  suppose  that,  but  for 
the  war  and  its  prohibitions,  a  part  of  that  grain 
would  be  brought  to  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  high  price  whi.ch  it  -would  command,  ai^d 
thatj  consequently,  our  scarcity  would  be  reliev-" 
ed  from  their  abundance  ?     I  speak,  of  course, 
only  upon  report ;.  but  I  see  that  the  prices  quot- 
ed in  the  French  markets  feire  less,,by.on'e  half, 
than  the  prices,  in  England.     There  was  noth- 
iiig,  therefore,  very  absurd  in  what  fell  from'  the 
noble  person ;  and  I  would  really  advise  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  when  he  speaks  of  perspns  3is- 
tinguifehed  foi*  every  virtue,  tb  be  a  littje  more 
guarded  in  his  language.     I  see  no  reason  why 
he  and  his  friends  should  not  leave  to  persons  in 
another  place,  holding  the  same  opmions  as  them- 
selves, the  taSk  of  answering  what'^pay  be  throVn 
out  thjire.     Is  not  %^  phalanx  sufficient  ?,<  It  is 
no  great  compliment  to  their  talents,  considering 
their  number,  that  they  can  not  be  left  to  the 
task  of  answering  the  few.  to  whom  they  are  op- 
posedf  but  perhaps  the  honorable'  gentleman  has 
too  little  to  do  in  this  House,  and  is  to  he  sent 
there  himself     In  truth,  I  see  no  reason  why 
even  he  might  iipt  be  sent,  as  well  as  some  pth- 
ers  whd  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage.^     But 
while  he  continues  with  us,  I  really  think  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  "will  find«full  employ- 
ment for  all  his  talent^  in  answeri^  the  argu- 
ments which  are  urged  in  this  House,  without 
employing  them  in  disparaging  one  of  the  finest 
understandings  in  this  kingdom. 

And  now,  sir,, to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
Moti...ofMr.  negotiation  an  1797.  It  is,  in  my 
Pill's  nreotia-  mind,  extremely  material  to  attend 
to  the  account  which  the-  mmister 
gives  of  his  memorable  negptiation  of  1797,  and 
of  his  motives  for  entering  into  it.  In  all  ques- 
tions 'of  peace -and  wdr,  he  says,  many  circum- 
stances must  necessarily  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  they  are  not  tO'  be  decided  upon  by 
the  extremes.  Tho'determination  must  be  made 
upon  a  balance  and  a  comparison  of  the  evils  or 
the  advantages  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  considerations  is  that 
of  finance.  In  1797,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man confesses  he  found  himself  peculiarly  em- 
barrassed as  to  the  resources  for  the  war,  if  they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  old  and  usual  way  of  the 
funding  system.  How,  though  he  thought,  upon 
his  balance  ami  comparison  of  considerations, 
that  the  evils  of  war  would  be  fewer  than  th6se 
of  peace,  yet  they  would  only  be  so,  provided 
that  he  could  establish  "  a  new  and  solid  system 
of  finance"' in  the  place  of  the  old  and  exhausted 
funding  system ;  and  to  accomplish  this  schem'e, 
it' was  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  assent 
and  approbatidn  of  the  people.     To  proovu^e  una- 

'"  This  sneer  was  founded  on  thS  faet  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  being  in  want  of  the  means  of  patronage,  had 
rsiised  'persona  to  the  peerage,  as  a. reward  for  polit- 
ical services,  to  an  extent  which  was  considered 
discreditable  to  the  ministry  and  degi'ading.to  the 
House  of  liords. 


nimity,  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  negotia- 
tion, though  he  did  not  wish  for  the  success  of 
that  negotiation, .  but  hoped  only  through  that 
means  he  should  bring  the  people  to  agree  to 
his  new  and  solid  system  of  finance.     I  trust  I 
state  the  right  honorable  gentlernan  fairly.'     I  am 
sure  that  I  mean  to  do  so.     With' these  views, 
then,  what  doesahe  do  ?■    Knowing  that,  contrary 
to  his  declarations  in  this  House,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England  was  generally  for  peace, 
he  enters  into  a  negotiatipn,  in  which,  as  the 
world  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  until  this 
day,  he  completely  failed.     No  sucli  thing,  sir. 
He  completely  succeeded  1     For  his  object  was  not 
to  gain  "peace.     It  was  to  gain  over  the  people 
of  this  cotintry  to  a  "  new  and  solid  s'ystera  of 
^finance" — that  is,  to  the  raising  a  great  part  of 
the  supplies  within  the  year,  to  the, triple  assess- 
ment, and  to  the  tax  upon  income !     And  how 
did  he  gain  theih  over  ?     By  pretenflng  to  be  a 
friend  of  peace;  which  he  was  not;  and  by.  open- 
ing a  negotiation  which  he  secretly  wished  might 
not  succeed !     The  right  honorable  gentleman 
says  that  in  all  this  he  was  honest  artd.- sincere. 
He  negotiated  fairly,  and  would  have  obtained 
'  the  pea.ce,  if  the  French  had  slio-wn  a  disposition 
correspondent  to  his. own;  but  he  rejoiced,  that 
their  conduct  was  such  as  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  England  qf  the  necessity  of  concurring 
with  him  in,  the  -views  which  he  had,  and  in 
granting  him  the  supply  which  he  thought  es- 
sential to  their  posture  at  the  time.     Sir,  I  will  ^ 
not  say  that. in  all  this  he  was  not  honest  to  bis 
own  parpose,  and  that  he  has  aot  been  honest  in 
his  declarations  and  confessions  this  night;  'but 
I  can  not  agrafe  tho/t  he  was  h'onest  to  this  House., 
or  honest  to'the  people  of  this  country.     To  this 
House  it  was  not  honest  to  make  them  counter- 
act the  sense  of  the  people,  as  he  knew  it  to  be 
expressed  in  the  petitions  upon  the  table,  nor 
was  it  honest  to  the  country  to  act  in  a  disguise, 
and  to  pursue  a  secret  purpose 'Unknown  to  them, 
while  afieoting  to  take  the  road  which  they  point^ 
ed  out.     I  know  not  whether  this  may  not  be  hon- 
esty in  the  political  ethics  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman ;  but  I  know  that  ifwould  be  called 
by  a  very  different  naine  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  society,  and  in  the  rules  of  morality 
established  in  private  life.  .  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  it  resembles, 
except,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  profligate  peri- 
ods^th,e  reign  of  Charles  11.,  when  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  might  probably  have  been  justified  by 
the'  same  pretense.     That  monarch  alsft  declared 
war  against  France,  and  did  it  to  covef  a  nego- 
tiation by  which,  in  his  difficulties,  he  was  to 
gain  a  ^^  solid  system  of  finance."*"* 

But,  sir,  I  meet  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
on  his  own  ground.-  I  say  that  ypn  hooosIuhow 
ought  to  treat  on  the  same  pi-incipM  ;^'7J',r,hf 
on  which  vou  treated  in  i797,  in  or-  w»i,e«ortiiii 

.  •    .        ,  ,.    ,  •  ^.        nation. 

der  to  gam  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  people.     We  want  "  experience  and  the 
evidence  of  facts."     Can  there  be  any  Sjvidenoe 
of  facts  equal  to  that  of  a  frank,  open,  andoandid 
negotiation.     Let  us  see  whether  Bonaparte  will 
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display  the  same  temper  as  his  predecessors.  If 
he  shall  do  so,  then  you  will  confirm  the  people  of 
England  in  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  you  will  revive  all  the  vigor 
which  you  roused  in  1797.  Or  will  you  not  do 
this  until  you  have  a  reverse  of  fortune  ?  Will 
you  never  treat  but  when  you  are  in  a  situation 
of  distress,  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  im- 
pose on  the  people  ? 

But  you  say.  you  have  not  refused  to  treat. 
The  restomtion  You  have  Stated  a  case  in  whigh  you 
fare^°m«i™  will  be  ready  immediately  to  enter 
siiuQiiamn.  into' a  nego^iatioHj  viz,,  the.  restora- 
tion of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  you  deny- 
that  this  is  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  in  your  nonsens- 
ical language,  which  I  do  not  understand,  you 
talk  of  "limited  possibilities,"  which  may  induce 
you  to  treat  without  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  But  do  you  state  what  they  are  ? 
Now,  sir,  I  say,  that  if  you  put  one  case  upon 
which  you  declare  that  yoii  are  willing  to  treat 
immediately,  and  say  that  there  are  other  possi- 
ble cases  which  may  induce  you  -to  treat  here- 
after, without  mentioning  what  these  possible 
cases  are,  you  do  state  a  sine  qua  non  of  imine- 
diate  treaty.  Suppose  that  I  have  an  estate  to 
sell,  and  I  say  my  demand  is  <f  1000  for  it.  For 
that  sum  I  will  sell  the  estate  immediately.  '  To 
be  sure,  there  may  be  other  terms  upon  which 
I  may  be  wUling  to  part  with  it ;  but  I  mention 
nothing  of  them.  The  <£1000  is  the  only  con-' 
dition  that  I  state  at  the  time.  Will  any  gentle- 
man assert  that  I  do  not  make  the  c£lOOO  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  immediate  sale  ?  Thus  you 
say  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  is  not  the  only 
possible  ground ;  but  you  give  no  other.  This 
is  your  project.  Do  you  dferaand  a  counter  proj- 
ect ?  Do  you  follow  your  own  rule  ?  Do  you 
not  do  the  thing  of  which  -you  complained  in  the 
enemy  ?  You  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  receiving 
another  proposition ;  and,  by  confining  yourselves 
to  this  one  point,  you  make  it  in  fact,  though  not 
in  tejms,  your  sine  qua  non. 

But  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  in  his 
Ridiculous  to  speech,  does  what  the  official  note 
look  for  "cipe-    avoids.     He  finds  there  the  conven- 

nence    olBona-  -.  i      u  .  ,    ,  ' 

pane's  pescea-     lent  words,     experience  and  the  ev- 

ble  inteutiunB  by    .j  r   i*      ^     5,       tt  ^i  i 

keepiiis  him  at     idence  ,01  lacts."     Upon   these  he 
""■  goes  into  detail ;    and  in  order  to 

convince  the  House  that  new  evidence  is  re- 
quired, he  reverts  to  all  the  earliest  acts  and 
crimes  of  the  Revolution;  to  all  the  atrocities 
of  all  the  governments  that  have  passed  away ; , 
and  te  contends  that  he  must  have  experience 
that  these  foul  crimes  are  repented  of,  ai)d  that 
a  purer  and  a  better  system  is  adopted  in  France, 
by  which  he  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  ca- 
jpable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  Sir,  these  are  not  conciliatory  words ; 
nor  is  this  a  practicable  ground  to  gain  experi- 
ence. Does  he  think  it  possible  that  evidence 
of  a  peaceable  demeanor  can  be  obtained  in  war  ? 
What  does  he  mean  to  say  to  the  French  consul  ? 
"  Until  you  shall,  in  viar,  behave  yourself  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  I  will  not  treat  with  you !" 
Is  there  not  in'  this  something  extremely  ridicu- 


lous? In  duels,  indeed,  we  have  often  heard  of 
such  language.  Two  gentlemen  go  out  and 
fight,  when,  having  discharged  their  pistols  at 
one  another,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  them  to 
say  to  the  other,  "Now  I  am  satisfied.  I  see 
that  you  area  man  of  honor,  and  we  are  friends 
again."  There  is  something,  by■^thB-by,  ridiou- 
lousj  even  here.  But  between  nations  it  is  more 
than  ridiculous.  It  is  criminal.  It  is  a  ground 
which  no  principle  can  justify,  and  which  is  as 
impracticable  as  it  i?  impious.  That  two  na- 
tions should  be '  set  on  to  beat  one  another  into 
ftiendship,  is  too  abominable  even  for  the  fiction 
of  romance ;  but  for  a  statesman  seriously  and 
gravely  tp  lay  -it  down  as  a  system  Upon  which 
he  means  to  act,  is  monstrous.  What  can  we 
say  of  such  a  test  as  he  means  to  put  the  French 
government  to,  but  that-  it  is  hopeless  ?  It  is  in 
th%  nature  of  war  to  inflame  animosity ;  to  exas- 
perate, not  to  soothe ;  to  widen,  not  to  approxi- 
mate. So  long  as.  this  is  to  be  acted  upon,  I  say, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  have  the  evi- 
dence which  we  require. 

The  -right '  horiorable    gentleman,    however, 
thinks  otherwise;  and  he  points  out  Mr.  Pitt's  four 
four  distinct  possible  oasesi  besides  F„T£h?°' 
the  r'e-estabjishraent  of  the  Bourbon  "gVou? 
family,  in  which  he  would  agree  to  P"'" 
treat  with  the  French. 

(1.)  "  If  Bonaparte  shall  conduct  himself  so  as 
to  convince  him  that  he  has  abandoned  the  prin- . 
ciples  which  were  objectionable  in  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  he  will  be  actuated  by  a  more 
moderate  system."  ,1  ask  you,  sir,  if  th-i§is  like- 
ly to  be  ascertained  in  war?  It  is  the  nature  of 
war  not  to; allay,  but  tON  inflame  the  passions; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  invective  and  abuse  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  him  and  his  government, 
nor  by  the  continued  irritations  which  war  is  sure 
to  give,  that  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  for- 
bearance are  to  be  nourished. 
-  (2.)  "  If,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  minis- 
ters, the  people  of  France  shall  show  a  disposition 
to  -acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Bonaparte." 
Does  the  right  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
that  because  it  is  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
present  chief,  that  therefore  the  people  are  not 
likely  to  acquiesce  in  it  ?  I  have  not  time,  sir, 
to  discuss  the  question,  of  this  -usurpation,  or 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  so.jgood  an  opinipri  of  the  French, 
nor  of  any  people,  as  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
short-lived,  merely  because  ir  was  a  usurpation, 
and  because  it  is  a  system  of  military  despotism. 
Cromwell  was  a  usurper:  and  in  many  points 
there  may  be  found  a  reseftiblance  between  him 
and  the  present  Chief  Consul  of  France.  There 
is  no  doubt  -but.  that,  on  several  occasions  of  his 
life,  Cromwell's  sincerity  may  be  questioned, 
particularly  in  liis  self-denying  ordinance,,  iti  his 
afFeoted  piety,  and  other  things ;  buf^  would  it  not 
have  been  insanity  in  France  and  Sp^in  to  refuse 
to  treat  with  him  because  he  was  a  usurper  or 
wanted  candor  ?  No,  sir,  these  are  not  the  max- 
ims  by  which  government?  are  actuated.  They  - 
do  not  inquire  so  much  into  the  means  by  whidh 
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power  may  have  been  acquired,  as  into  tjie  fact 
of  where  the  power  resides.  The  people  did 
acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Cromwell.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  the  splendor  of  his  talents, 
the  vigor  of  his  administration,  the  high  tone 
with  which  he  spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  and  the  character  which  he 
gave  ta  the  English  name,  induced  the  nation  to 
acquiesce  in  his  usurpation ;  and  that  we  itiust 
not  try  Bonaparte  by  his  example.  Will  it  be 
said  that  Bonaparte  is  not  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties ?  Will  it  be  said  that  he  has  not,  by  his  vic- 
tories, thrown  a  splendor  over  even  the  viqleinee 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  does  not  conciliate 
the  French  people  by  the  higli  and  lofty  tone  in 
which  he  speaks  to  foreign  nations  ?  Are  not 
the  French,  then,  as  likely  as  the  English  in  the 
case  of  Cromwell,  to  acqviiesce  in  his  govern- 
ment? If  they  should  do  so,  thasiigiht  haiicira- 
We  gentleman  may  find  that  this  possible  predic- 
ament may  fail  him.'  .  He  may  find  that  though 
one  power  may  make  war,  it  requires  two,  to 
make  peace.  He  may  find  that  Bonaparte  was 
as  insincere  as  himself  in  the  proposition  which 
he  made ;  and  in  his  turn  he  may  come  forward 
and  say,  "I  have  no  occasion  now  for  conceal- 
ment. It.is  true  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800, 1  offered  to  treat,  not  because  I  wished  for 
peace,  but  because  the  people  of  France  wished 
for  it ;  and  besides,  my  old  resources  being  ex- 
hausted, and  there  being  no  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  without  '  a  new  and  solid  system  of 
finance,'  I  pretended  to  treat,  because  I  wished 
to  procure  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  French 
people  to  this  '  new  and  solid  system  of  finance.' 
Did  you  think  I  was  in  earnest  ?  You  were  de- 
ceived. I  now  throw  -off  the  mask.  I  have 
gained  my  point,  and  I  reject  your  offers  with 
scorn."^*  Is.  it  not  a  ver^  possible  case  that  he 
may  use  this , language  ?  ,  Is  it  not  within  the 
right  honorable  gentleman's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  f"^^  But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  will  not  the  very  test  which  you  require, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  France  in  his 
government,  give  him  an  advantage-ground  in 

"*  It  is  a  carious  fact  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  patting 
these  words  into  the  month  of  Bonaparte,  hit  pre- 
cisely on  the  sentiments  he  entertained  at  this 
crisis.  Hesays  in  his  Mempirs,  as  dictated  to  Mon- 
tholon,  "I, bad  then  need  of  war;  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  should  have  derogated  from  that  of  Campo 
Formic,  and  annulled  the  creations  of  Italy,  woald 
have  withered  every  imagination.,  Mr.  Pitfs  an- 
swer accordingly  was  impatiently  expected.  When 
it  arrived,  it  filled  me  with  9  secret  satisfaction. 
Hit  answer  ctpild  not  home  been  more  faiDoraHI^ ! 
From  that  moment  I  foresaw  that,  with  Bach  im- 
passioned antagonists,  I  wonld  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  highest  destinies." — Vol:  i.,  33,  34. 

»  This  was  a  "palpable  hit."  A  few  months  be- 
fore, Mr.  Pitt  had  made  a  descent  upon  Holland, 
which  he  declared,  from  "bis  knowledge  of  human 
nature,"  mvsl  be  successful  in  roasing  the  Dutch 
against  their  French  rulers.  As  it  proved  a  miser- 
able failare,  he  got  many  hints  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Fox  respecting  "  Ut^  knowledge  of  hitman 
natwe." 


the  negotiation  which  he  doos  not  now  possess  ? 
Is  it  quite  sure,^that  when  he  finds  himself  safe 
in  his  seat,  he  will  treat  Qn  the  same  terms  as  at 
present,  and  that  you ,  will  get  a  better  peace 
some  time  hence  than  you  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  at  this  moment  ?  WiU  he  not  have  one 
interest  less  to  do  it?  and  do  yon  not  overlook 
a  favorable  occasion  for  a  ehance  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  ?  These  are  the  considera- 
tions which  J  would  urge  to  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters against  the  dangerous  experiment  of  wait- 
ing for  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  France. 

(3.)  "  If  the  allies  of  this  oonntry  shall  he  less 
successful  than  they  have  every  reason  to  expect 
they  will  be,  in  stirring  up  the  people  of  Fr^ijice 
against  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war."     And, 

(4.)  "If  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  he 
heavier  upon  us  than  it  would  he  convenient  for 
us  to  continue  to  beat'."  Thes^  are  the  other 
two-possiblie  emergencies  in  which  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  would  trejit  even  with  Bona- 
parte. Sir,  I  have  often  blamed  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  for  being  disingenuous  and  in- 
sincere. Ofl  the  present  occasion  I  certainly  can 
not  charge  him  'with  any  such  thing.  ,  He  has 
made  to-night  a  most  honest  confession.  He  is 
open  and  candid.  He  tells  Bonaparte  fairly  what 
he  has  to  expect.  "  I  mean,"  says  he,  "  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  raise  up  the  people 
of  i'rance  against  you ;  I  have  engaged  a  num- 
ber of  allies,  and  our  combined  efforts  shall  be 
used  to  excite  insurrection  and  civil  war  in 
France.  I  will  strive  to  murder  you,  or  to  get 
you  sent  away.  If  1  succeed,  well',  but  if  I  fe^il, 
then  I  will  treat  with  ydii.  -  My  resources  being 
exhausted  j  even  my  '  solid  system  of  finance 
haying  failed  to  siipply  me  with  the  means  of 
keeping  together  my  allies,,  and  of  feeding  the 
discontents  I  have  excited  in  France ;  then.yoa 
may  expect  to  see  me  renounce  my  high  tone, 
my  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  my  ab- 
horrence of  your  crimes,  my  alarm  at  your  prin- 
ciples; for  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  own  that,  on 
the  balance  and  comparison  of  circumstances, 
there  will  be  less. danger  in  concluding  a  peace 
than  in  the  continuance  of  war!"  Is  this  polit- 
ical language  for  one  state  to  hold  to  another? 
And  what  sort  of  peace  does  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  expect  to  receive  in  that  case  ?  Does 
he  think  that  Bonaparte  would  grant  to  baffled 
insolence,  to- humiliated  pride^  to  disappointment 
and  to  imbecility,  the  same  terms  which  he 
would  be  ready  to  give  now  ?  The  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  can  not  have  forgotten  what 
he  said  on  another  occasion, 

"Potpit  qu8B  plurima  virtus 

Esse,  fait.    Totbcertatum  est  corpore  regni."^^ 


"  See  Virgil's  JEneid,  hook  xi.,,  line  313.  The 
words  are  those  of  the  Latin  King  in  relation  to  his 
war  with  .^neas. 

Vhlor  has  done  its  utmost :,  we  have  fought 

With  the  embodied  force  of  all  the  realm! 

On  a  former  occasion,  Jix.  Pitt  had  said  that  the 
contest  ought  never  to  he  given  up,  until  England 
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He  would  then  have  to  repeat  his  words,  but 
with  a  different  applieatipn.  He  would  have  to 
say,  "  All  our  efforts  are  vain.  We  have  exhaust- 
ed our  strength.  Our  designs  are  inipraotioable, 
and  w^  must  sue  to  you  for  peace." 

Sir,  what  is  the  question,  to-night  ?  We  are 
Appeal  to  ti«  called  upon  to  support  ministers  in 
Si'XwkoienY  recusing  a  frank,  candid,  and  re- 
indn"»Tn«n.'  spcotful  offer  of  negotiation,  and  to 
uancsoftiiewar.  ,eountenanoe  them  in  continuing  the 
war.  Now  I  wpuld  put  the  question  in  another 
way.  Suppose  that  ministers  had  been  inclined 
to  adopt  the  Jine  of  conduct  which  they  pursued 
in  1796  and  1797,  and  that  to-night,  instead  of  a 
question  on  a  war  address,  it  had  been  an  ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  accepting 
the  overture,  and  for  opening  a  negotiation  to 
treat  for  peace :  I  ask  the  gentlemen  opposite  j 
I  appeal  to  the  whole  five  hundred  and'  fifty- 
eight  representatives  of  the  peopl^,  to  lay  their, 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  to  say  whether  they 
would  not  have  cordially  voted  for  such  an  ad- 
dress. Would  they,  or  would  they  not  ?  Yes, 
sir,  if  the  address  had  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace, 
your  benches  would  have  resounded  with  rejoic- 
ings, and  with  praises  of  a  measure  that  Was 
likely  to  bring  back  the  blessings  of  tranquillity. 
On  the  present  occasion^  then,  I  eisk  for  the  Vote 
of  no  gentlemen  but  of  those  who,  in  the  secret 
confession  of  their  conscience,  admit,  at  this  in- 
stant, while  they  hear  me,  that-they  would  have 
clieerfuUy  and  heartily  voted  with  the  minister 
for  an  address  directly  the  reverse  of  the  one  pro- 
posed, if  every  such  gentleman  were  to  vote 
with  me,  I  §hould  be' this  night  in  the  greatest 
majority -that  ever  I  had  the  honor  to  yote  with 
in  this  House.  I  do  not  know  that  the  right 
hpnofable  gentleman  would-  find,  even  on  the 
benches  around  him,  a  single  individual  who 
would  not  vote  with  me.  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  find  many.  I  do  not  know  that  in  this 
House  I  could  single  out  the  ipdividual  who 
would  think  himself  bound  by  consistency  to 
vote  against  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  on 
an  address  for  negotiation. .  There  may  be  some, 
but  they  are  very  few.  I  do-  know,"  indeed,  one 
most  honorable  man  in  another  place,  whose  pu- 
rity and  integrity  I  respect,  though  I  lament  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  on  this  subject,  who  would 
think  himself  bound,  from  the  uniform  consist- 
ency of  his  life,  to  vote  against  an  address  for 
negotiation.  Earl  Fitzvvilliam  would,  I  verily 
believe,  do  so.  He  would  feel  himself  bound, 
from  the  previous  votes  he  has  given,  to  declare 
his  objection  to  all  treaty.  But  Town  I  do  not 
know  more  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  There 
may  be  others,  but  I  do  not  know  them.  What, 
then,  is  the  House  of  Commons  come  to,  when; 
notwithstaliding  their  support  given  to  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  in  1796  and  1797,  on  his 
entering  into  negotiation ;  notwithstanding  their 
inward  conviction  that  they  would  vote  with  him 
this  moment  for  the  same  measure;  who,  after 


waft  comEpUed  to  adopt  these  wordi  as  her  own. 
Mr.  Fox  now  ingeniously  gives  them  a  new  torn. 
Mm 


supporting  the  minister  in  his  negotiation  for  a 
solid  system  of  finance,  can  now  bring,  themselves 
to  countenance  his  abandonment  pf  the  ground 
he  todk,  and  to  support  him  in  refusing  all  nego- 
tiation !  What  will  lie.  said  of  gentlemen  whe 
shall  vote-in  this  way,  and  yet  feel,  in  their  con-' 
sciences,  that ,  they  would  have,  with  infinitely 
moi*e  readiness,  voted  the  other  ? 

Sir,  we  Have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most 
acrimonious  invectives  against  Bo-  The  miiiutv  de»- 
naparte,  agamst  all  the  course  ot  parte  hu  it>  cuun- 
his  conduct,  and  agmnsi  the  ua- tT^lifZSS 
principled  manner  in  which  ^e  i"'""''- 
seized  upon  the  reins  of  government.  1  will  not 
make  his  defense.  I  think  all  this  sort  of  invec- 
tive, which  is  Used  only  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  exceedingly 
ill, timed,,  and  very  impolitic:  But  I  say  I  will 
not  make  his  defense.  ■  I  am  not  sufficiently  in 
possession  of  materials  upon  which  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  On  his  arrivaj  in  France,  he 
found  the  government  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
and  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Republic  deranged, 
crippled,  and' involved.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  reform  the-  government  ;'  and  he  did  reform 
it,  just  in  the  way,  in  which  a  military  man  may 
be  expected  tp  carry  pn  a  refprm.  He  seized^ 
on  the  whole  authority  for  himself.  It  will  not 
be  e;!tpected  frorji  me  that  I  should  either  ap- 
prove or  a^ologi^e  for  such  an  act.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  for  reforming  governments  by  such ' 
expedients ;  biit  how  this  House  can  be  ^o  vio- 
lently indignant  at  the  idea  of  military  despot- 
ism, is,  I  own,  a  little  singular,  when  I  see  the 
composure  with  which  they  can  observe  itnear- 
er  home ;  nay,  lyhen  I  see  them  regard  it  as  a 
frame,  of  government  most  peculiarly  suited  to' 
the  exercise,  of  free  opinion,  on. a  subject  the 
most  important  of  any  that  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  people.  .Was  it  not  the  system 
which  was  so  happily  and  so  advantageously  es- 
tablished of  latBv  all  over  Ireland,  and  which 
even  now  the  covern(nent  may,  at  its  pleasure 
proclaim  over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  ?  Are 
not,  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  left, 
in  many  districts,  at  this  monieht,  19  the  entire  ' 
will  of  military  commanders  ?  and  is  not  this 
held  out  as  peciiliarly  proper  and  advantageous, 
at  a  time  wheii  the  people  pf  Irelaijd  are  freely, 
and  with,  unbiased  judgements,  to  discuss  the 
most  interesting  question  of  a  legislative  union  ? 
Notwithstanding, the  existence  of  martial  law,  so 
far  do  we  tbink  Ireland  from  being  enslaved, 
that  we  presume  it  precisely  the  periqd  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  she-  may  best  declare 
her  free  opinipn  1  Npw,  really,  sir;  I  can  net 
think  that  gentlemen,  Whe  talk  in  this  way  about 
Ireland,  can,  with  a  good  grace,  rail  at  military 
despotism  in  France. 

But,  it  seems,  "Bonaparte  has  broken  his 
oaths.  He  has  violated  his  oath  of  -  ' '  •  .  ' 
fidelity  to  the  Cpnstitution  of  the  Bonap«r"SIui'»t 
third  year."  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  Hf.'ilatSi 
those  who  hold  that  any  sueh  paths  »"«"»■"•"'■ 
pught  aver  tp  be  exacted.    Tbey  are  sildom'er 
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ever  of  any  effect;  and  I  am  not  for  sporting 
■with  a  thing  so  sacred  as  an  oath.  I  think  it 
■would  be  good  to  lay  aside  all  suph  oaths.  Who 
ever  heard  that,  in  revolutions,  the  oatli  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  former  government  was  ever  regard- 
ed, or  even  that,  -when  violated,  it  ■was  imputed 
to  the  persons  as  a  crime?  In  times  of  revo- 
lution, men  who  take  up  arms  are  called  rebels. 
If  they  fail,  they  are  adjudged  to  be  traitors ;  but 
■who  before  ever  heard  of  their  being  perjured  7 
On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  those 
who  had  taken'  up  arms  for  the  commonwealth 
■were  stigmatized  as  rebels  and  traitors,  but  aot 
as  men  fors^jrorn.  Was  the^  Earl^f  Devonshire 
charged  with  being  perjured,  on  account  of  the 
allegiance  he  had  sworn  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  the  part  he  took  in  those  struggles  which 
preceded  and  brought  about  the  ^Revolution? 
The  violation  of  oaths  of  allegiance  was  never 
imputed  to.  the  ^people  of  England,  and  will 
never  be  imputed  to  any  pfeople.  But  who 
brings  up  the  question  of  paths?  He  who 
BeurtdnUr.  Strives  to  make  twenty-four  millions 
Pitt  respecting  of  persons  vjolatB'  the  oaths  they  have 
taken  to  their  present  Constitution, 
and  who  desires  \o  re-establish  the  house  of 
Bourbon  by  such,  violation  of  their- vows.  I  put 
it  so,  sir,  because,  if  the  question  6f  oaths  be  of 
the  least  consequence,  it  is  equal  on  both  sides ! 
He  who  desires  the  whole  people  of  France  to 
perjure  themselves,  and  who  hopes  for  success 
in  his  project  only  upon  their  doing  soj  surely 
can  not  make  4t  a  charge  against  Bonaparte 
that  he  has  done  the  same  !  j^ 

"Ah !  but  Bonaparte  has  declared  it  as  his 
Ketortinre-  Opinion,  that  the  two  governments  of 
•peel  to  Bona-    Great  Britain  and  of  France  can  not 


parte's  anyil^g  .  »  i-  i  e 

iiiat  France  and  eXist  toEcther.     Alter  the  treaty  01 

England  could      -  "=_.-.  ■  ■'     - 

not  exiatto-  ' 

getlier. 


Campo  Formio,  he_sent  two  egnfi- 
dentisi  persons,-Bertbier  and  Mongej 
to  the  Directory,  to  say  so  in  his  name."  Well, 
and  what  is  there  in  this  absurd  and  puerile  as- 
sertion, if  it  were  ever  made  ?  Has  not  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  in  this  ilonse,  said,  the 
same  thing?  ,In  this,  at  least,  they  resemble 
one  another !  They -have  both  made  use  of  this 
assertion ;  and  I  believe  that  these  two  illustri- 
ous  persons  are  the  only-  two  on  earth  who  think 
it !  But  let  us  turn  the  tables.  We  ought  to 
put  ourselves  at  times  in  the  place  of  the  enemy, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  really  examining  with  can- 
dor and  fairness  the  dispute  between  us.  How 
may  they  not  interpret  the  speeohes-of  ministers 
and  their  friends,  in  both  houses  of  the  British 
Parliament?  W  we  rare  to  be  told  of  the  idle 
speech  of  Berthier  and  Monge,  may  they  not 
also  bring  up  speeches,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
merely  hinted,  but  br^a,dly  asserted,  that  "the 
two  Constitutions  of  Englapd  and  France  could 
not  exist  together?"  May. not  these  offenses 
and  charges  be  reciprocated  without  end  ?  Are 
we  ever  to  go  on  in  this  miserable  squabble 
about  words  ?  Are  we  still,  as  we  happen  to  be 
successful  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  bring 
up  these  impotent  accusations,  insults,  and  prov- 
ocations against  each  other ;  and  only  when  we 


are  beaten  and  unfortunate,  to  think  of  treating? 
Oh !  pity  the  condition  of  man,  gracious  God ! 
and  save  us  from  such  a  system  of  malevolence, 
in  which  all  our  old  and  venerated  prejudices 
are  to  be  done  away,  and  by  which  we  are  to  be 
taught  to  consider  war  as  the  natural  state  of 
man,  and  peabe  but  as  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
extremity  I 

Sir,  this  temper  must  be  corrected.  It  is  a 
diabolical  spirit,  and  would  lead  to  an 
interminable  war.  Our  history  is  full  tionio'p™' 
of  instances  that,  where  we  have  over-  condenTned 
looked  a  proffered  occasion  to  treat,  we  '''  '"'"'''■ 
have  uniformly  suffered  by  delay.  At  what  time 
did  we  ever  profit  by  obstinately  persevering  in 
war  ?  We  accepted  at  Ryswiek  the  terms  we 
had  refqsed  fiVe  years  before,  and  the  same  peace 
which  ■  was  concluded  at  Utrecht  might  have 
been  obtained  ^t  Gertruydenberg ;  and  as  to  se- 
curity from  the  future  machinations  or  ambition 
of  the  French,  I  ask  you,  what  security  you  ever 
had  or  could  have.  Did  the  different  treaties 
made  with  Louis  XIV.  serve  to  tie  up  his  hands, 
to  restrain  his  ambition,  or  to  stifle  his  restless 
spirit  ?  At  what  time,  in  old  or  in  recent  peri- 
ods, could  you  safely  repose  on  the  "honor,  for- 
bearance and  moderation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ?  Was  there  ever  an  idea  of  refusing  to 
treat,  becausethe  peace  might  be  afterward  in- 
secure ?  The  peace  of  1 763  was  not  accompa- 
nied with  securities ;  and  it  was  no  sooner  made, 
than  the  French  court  began,  as  usual,  its  in- 
trigues. And  what  security  did  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  exact  at  the  peace  of  1 783,  in 
which  he  was  engaged?  Were  we  rendered  se- 
cure by  that  peace?  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman knows  well  that,.soon  afterthat  peace,  the 
French  formed  a  plan,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dutch,  of  attacking  our  India  possessions,  of  rais- 
ing up  the  native  powers  against  us,  and  of  driv- 
ing us  out  of  India;  as  they  were  more  recently 
desirous  of  doin^g,  only  vrith  this  difference,  that 
the  cabinet  of  France;  formerly  entered  into  this 
project  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  and  wheii 
they  conceived  us  to  be  lulled  into  a  perfect  se- 
curity. After  making  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
right  honorable  gefitleman  and  bis  friends  went 
out,  and  I,  among  others,  came  into  office.  Sup- 
pose, sir,  that  we  had  taken  up  the  jealousy  upon 
which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  now  acts, 
and  had  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  which  he  had 
made.  Suppose  that  we  had  said — No !  France  isj 
acting  a  perfidious  part ;  we  see  no  security  for 
England  in  this  treaty ;  they  want  only.^  respite. 
In  Older  to  attack  us  figain  in  an  important  part 
of  our  dominion^,  and  we  ought  not  to  confirm 
the  treaty.  I  ask  you,  would  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  have  supported  us  in  this  refusal  ? 
I  say,  that  upon  his  present  reasoning  he  oughtr 
But  I  put  it  fairly  to  him,  would  he  have  sup- 
ported us  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  upon 
such^  a  pretense  ?  He  certainly  ought  not,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  not ;  but  the  course  of  tea- 
soning  whicti  he  now  assumes  would  have  justi-. 
fied  his  taking  such  a  ground.  On  the  contrary, 
I  ^uai  persuaded  that  he  would  have  said,  "  Tl>>^ 
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^security  is  a  refinement  upon  jealousy.  You 
have  security,  the  only  seevfrity  that  you  can 
ever  expect  to  get.  Iris  the  present  interest  of 
France  ta  make  peace.  She  will  keep  it,  if  it 
be  her  interest.  She  will  break  it,  if  it^e  her 
interest.  Such  is  the  state  of  nations ;  and  you 
have  nothing  but  your,  own  vigilance  for  your 
security." 

"  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Bonaparte,"  it  seems, 
Kepiy  US  to  Bo-  "  Sincerely  to  enter  into  a  iiegotiation, 
SSw''cor'  Of.  if  he  should  even  makepeace, 
tinuB  nevfar.  sincerely  to  keep  it."  But  how  qre 
we  to  decide  upon  his  sincerity?  By  refusing 
to  treat  with  hira  ?  Surely,  if  we  mean  to  dis- 
cover his  sincerity,  we  ought  to  hear  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  desires  to  mak^.  "But  peace 
would  be  unfriendly  to  his  system  of  military 
despotism."  Sir,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
short-lived  nature  of  military  despotism.  I  wish 
the  history  of  the  world  wpuld  bear  gentlemen 
out  in  this  description' oT  it.  Was  not  the, gov- 
ernment erected  by  Augustus  Cesar  a  ihilitary 
despotism  ?  and  yet  it  endured  for  six  or  seven 
hundred  years.  Military  despotism,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  too  likely  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  it  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
first  usurper.  Though  half  of  the  Roman-  Emper- 
ors were  murdered,  yet  the  military  despotism 
went  on ;  and  so  it  would  be,  I  fear,  in  France. 
If  Bonaparte  should  disappear  from  the  scene,  to 
m^ke  room,  perhaps,  for  a  Berthier,  or  any  other 
general,  what  difference  would  that  make  in  ihe 
quality  of  French  despotism,  or  in  our  relation 
to- the  country?  ,We  may  as. safely  treat  with 
a  Bonaparte,  or  with  any  of  his  successors,  be 
they  whom  they  may,  as  we  could  with  a  Louis 
XVI.,  a  Louis  XVII.,  or  a  Louis  XVIII.  There 
is  no  difference  buf  in  the  name.  Where  the 
power  essentially  resides,  thither  we  ought  to  go 
for  peace. 

But,  sir,  if  we  are  to  reason  on  the  fact,  I 
should  think  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Bo- 
reaaoiito,  naparte  to  make -peace.  A  lov«r  of 
■eek  pence,  ^[[jfary  glory,  as  that  general  must 
necessarily  be,  may  he  not, think  that  hjs  meas- 
ure of  glory  is  full ;  thalt  it  may  be  tarnished  by 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  can  hardly  be  increased 
by  any  new  laurels  ?  He  must  feel  that,  in  the 
situation  to  which  he  is  now  raised,  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  his  own  fo^'tune,  his  own  gen- 
ius, and  his  pwn  talents,  for  a  continuance  of  his 
success.  He  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  other  generals,  whose  misconduct  or 
incapacity  might  endanger  his  power,  or  whose 
triumphs-  even  might  affect  the  interest  which 
he  holds  in  the  opinion  of  the  French.  Peace, 
then,  would  secure  to  him  what  he  has  achieved, 
and  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  But  this  will 
not  be  his  only  mptive.  ,  He  must  see  that  France 
also  requires  a  respite^a  breathing  interval,  to 
refcruit  her  wasted  strength.  To  procure  her 
this  respite,  would  be,  perhaps,  the  attainment  of 
more  solid  glory,  as  well  as  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing more  solid  power,  than  any  thing  which  he 
can  hope  to  g^in  from  arms,  and  from  the  proud- 
est triumphs.     May  he  not,  then,  be  zealous  to 


secure  this  fame,  the  only  species  of  fame,  per- 
haps, that  is  worth  acquiring?  Nay,  granting 
that  his  soul  may  still  burn  with  the'thirst  of 
military  exploits,  is  it  not  likely  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  feelings  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  to  consolidate  his  power  by  consulting 
their  interests  ?  I  have  a  right -to  argue  in  this 
way  when  suppositions  of  his  insincerity  are  rea- 
soned upon  on  the  other  side.  Sir,  these  asper- 
sions are,  in  truth,  always  idle,  and  even  mis- 
chievous. I  have  been  too  long,  accustomed  to 
hear  imputations  and  calumnies  thrown  out  upon 
grpat- and  honorable  characters,  to  be  miioh  in- 
fluenced  by 'them.  My  honorable  and  learned 
friend  [Mr.  Erskine]  has  paid  this  night  a  most 
just,  deserved,  and  eloquent  tribute  of  applause 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  and.  unparalleled 
character,  who  is  so  recently  lost  to  the  world." 
I  must,  like  him,  beg  leave  to  dwell  a  moment 
on  the  venerable  Geoege  Washingtoh,  though 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible,  for.  me  to  bestow 
any  thing  like  adequate  praise  on  a  character 
which  gave  ;us,  more  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing, the  example  of  a.  perfect  man ;  yet,  good, 
great,  and  ni;iexampled  as  General  Washington 
was,  I  can  remember  the  time  when  he  was  not 
better  spoken  of  in  this  House  than  Bonaparte 
is  at  present.  .  The  right  honorable  gentleman 
who  opened  this  debate  [Mr.  Dundas]  may  re- 
member in  what  terms  of  disdain,  of  virulence, 
even  of  contempt,  Gerierkl  Washington  was  spok- 
en of  by  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House.''' 
Does  he'not  j-ecollect  with  what  marks  of  indig- 
nation .any  member  was  stigmatized  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  country  who  mentioned  with  common 
respect  the  name  of  General  Washington?  If 
a  negotiation  had  then  been  proposed  to  be  open- 
ed with  that  great  man,  what  would  have  been 
said  ?  Would  you  treat  with  a  rebel,  a  traitor ! 
What  an  example  would  you  not  give  by  such 
an  acfr!  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon- 
orable' gentleman  may  not  yet  possess  some  of 
his  old  prejudices  on  the  subject.  I  hope  not : 
I  hope  by  this  time  we  are  all  convinced  that  a 
republican  government,  like  that  of  America, 
may  exist  without  danger  or  injury  to  social  or- 
der, or  to  established  monarchies.  Th^  have 
happily  shown  that  they  can  niaintain  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  with  other  states.  They 
have  shown,  too,  that  they  are  alive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  honor ;  but  tjley  'do  not  lose  i^ight  of 
plain  good  sense  and  discretion.  They  have  not 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  French,  and  they 
have  accordingly. the  hopes  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  every  differerio^.'^    We  pry  up  their  con- 


"'  The  news  of  Washington's  death,  which  toolc 
place  December  14th,- 1799,  had  just  arrived  in  jEn- 
gland. 
i  »*  This  hit  was  directed  against  Mr.  Dundas,  be- 
cause he  was  onp  of  Iiord  North's  miniatiy,  who 
had  poured  oat  this  abuse  upon  Washington. 

"'  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  adroitly  Mr.  Fox 
turns  back  upon  his  opponent  ftlmost  every  argu- 
ment he  uses.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  enumerated  the  Americans  among  those  whom 
the  French  had  injured  and  insnlted.  Mr.  Fox  re- 
plies that  the  Americans  did  not  for  this  reason  re- 
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duct,  but  we  do  not  imitate  it.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  we  were  told  that  the  French 
■were  setting  up  a  set  of  wild  and  impracticable 
theories,  and  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  misled  by 
thera ;  that  they  were  phantoms  with  whichwe 
could  not  grapple.  Now  we  are  told  that  we 
must  not  treat,  becailse,  out  of  the  lottery,  Bona- 
parte has  drawn  such  a  prize  as  military  despot- 
ism. Is  military  despotism  a  theorp?  ?  On6  would 
think  that  that  is  one  of  the  practical  things 
Which  ministers  might  understand,  and  to  which 
they  would  have  no  particular  objection.  But 
•what  is  our  present  conduct  founded  on  but  a 
theory,  and  that  a  m05t  wild  and  ridiculous  the- 
ory? For  what  are  we  fighting?  Not  for  a 
principle ;  not  iot  security ;  not  for  conquest ; 
but  merely  for  an  experiment  and  a  speculation, 
to  discover  whether,  a  gentlernah  at  Paris  may 
not  turn  out  a  better  man  than  we  now  take  him 
to  be. 

My  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Erskine]  has  been 
Di^cnities  oensured  Tor  an  opinion  which  he  gave, 
in  the  way  of  and  I  think  iustlv.  that  the' change  of 

the  retura.of  -  .     v.      •  .  f       t*         i 

tbe  Bour-  property  m  b  ranee  since  the  Kevolu- 
''''°''  tion  must  fort)?  an  almost  insurmount- 

able barrier  to  tbe  return  ofthe  ancient  proprie- 
tors. "  No  such-  thing,"  says  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  "npthing-can  be  more  easy.  Prop- 
erty is  depreciated  lo;  such  a  rate,  that  the  pur- 
chasers would  easily  be  brought  to  restore  the 
estates."  I  think  differently.  It  is  the  charac- 
ter of  every  such  convulsion  as  that  which  has 
ravaged  France,  that  an  infinite  and  undescriba- 
ble  load  of  misery  is  inflicteLK  upon  private  fam- 
ilies. The  heart  -sickens  at  tbe  recital  of  the 
sorrows  which  it  engenders.  The  Revolution 
did  not  imply,  though  it  may  have  occasioned,  a 
total  change  of  property ;  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  does  imply  it ;  and  sucti  is  the  differ- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  noble 
families  had  foresecrt  the  duration  and  the  extent 
ofthe  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  their  heads, 
they  would  have  taken  a  very  different  line  of 
conduct ;  but  they  unfortunately  flew  from  their 
country.  The  King^  and  his  advisers  soiight  for- 
eign aid,  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  re- 
store them  by  military  force.  As  a  means  of  re- 
sisting this  combination,  the  estates  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  confiscated  and  sold.  However  com- 
passion may  deplore  their  case,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  thing  is  unprecedented.  The  people 
have  always  r«sortecl  to  such  means  of  defense. 
Now  the  question  is,  how  this  property' is  to  be 
got'  out  of  their  hands.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
heard  it  said;  that  the  purohasers  ()f  national  and 
forfeited  estates  amount  to  one  million  and  a  half 
of  persons,  I  see  no  hopes  of  their  being  forced 

fose  to  negotiate ;  but  by  showing  their  readiness 
to  do  so,  had  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
their  differences  with  France.  In  this  he  refers  to 
the  mission  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  Patrick  Henry,  and  W.  V.  Mar- 
ray,  in  1799,  to  settle  terms  of  peace  between 
France  and^the  United  States.  Their  mission  was 
aaccessful,  and  an, amicable  adjustment  took  place 
a  few  months  after. 


to  deliver  up  tlieir  property  j  nor  do  I  pven  know 
that  they  ought.  I  doubt  whether  fe  would  be 
the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  order  to 
a  country,  to  attempt  to  divest  a  body  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  in  Order  to  re- 
instate' a  much  smaller  body.  I  question  the 
policy,  even  if  the  thing  were  practicable ;  but 
I  assert,  that  such  a  body  of  new  proprietors 
foritts  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  order  of  things-.  Never  was 
a  revolution  consolidated  by  a  pledge  ,so  strong. 
But,  as  if  this  were  not  of  itself  sufficient, 
•Louis  X VIII.',  from  his  retirement  at  j 
Mittau,  put!s  forth  a  manifesto,  in  decjamtion  of 
which  he  assures  the  friends  of  his  '■°""*^"'- 
house  that  he  is  about  to  come  back  with  all 
the  powers  that  formerly  belonged  to  his  family. 
He  does  not  promise  to  the  people  a  Constitu- 
tion which  might  tend  to  conciliate  their  hearts ; 
hut,  stating  that  he  is  to  come  with  all  the  old 
regime,  they  would  naturally  attach  to  it  its  prop- 
er appendages  of  bastiles,  lettres  de  cachet,  ga- 
belle,  &c. ;  and  the  nobksie,  for  whom  thi^  proo- 
latoatioh  was  peculiarly  conceived,  would  also 
naturally  feel  that,  if  the  monarch  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  all  his  privileges,  they  surely  were  to 
be  reinstated  in  their  estates Without  a  compen- 
sation to'  the  purchasers.  Is  this  likely  to  make 
the  people  wish  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  be  a  number  of 
Chouans  in  France,  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  efforts.™ 
There  may  be  a  number  of  people  dispersed  pyer 
France,  and  particularly  in  certain  provihcosj 
w'ho  may  retain  a  degree  of  attachhient  to  roy- 
alty ;  how  the  government  will  contrive  to  cora7 
promise  with  that  spirit  I  know  not.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  Bonaparte  will  try.  His  efforts 
have  been  already  turned  to  that  object ;  and,  if 
vve  may  believe  report,  he  has  succeeded  to  a' 
considerable  degree.  He  will  naturally  call  to 
his  recollection  the  precedent  which  the  history 
qf  France  itself  Will  furnish.  The  once  formida. 
ble  insurrection  of  the  Huguenots  was  complete- 
ly stifled,  and  the  party  conciliated,  by  the  poli- 
cy oX  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  them  such  privileges, 
and  raised  them  so  high  in  the  government,  as 
to  make  some  persons  apprehend  danger  there- 
from to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Nor  will  the 
French  be  likely  to  forget  the  revocation  of  the 
edict ;  one  of  the  memorable  acts  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  which  was  never  surpassed  in  atroc- 
ity, ii\justice,  and  impolicy,  by  any  thing  that 
has  disgraced  Jacobinism.  If  Bonaparte  shall 
attempt  with  the  Chouans  some  similar  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  Henry  IV.,  who  will  say  that  he 
is  likely  to  fail  ?  -He  will  meet  with  no  great 
obstacle  to  success  from  the  influence  which  our 
ministers  have  establiished  witli  thp  chiefs,  or  in 
the  attachment  and  dependence  which  they  have 
on  our  protection.  For  what  has  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  told  them,  in  stating  the  oon- 


™  The  Chouans  were.ItoyaliBts,  particularly  those 
on  the  Loire,  who  rose  against  the  revolutionary 
government. 
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tingencies  in  which  he  will  treat  with  Bona- 
parte? He  will  excite  a  rebellion  in  France. 
He  will  give  support  to  the  Chouans,  if  they  can 
stand  their  ground ;  but  he  will  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them;  for,  unless  they  can  de- 
pose Bonaparte,  send  him  into  banishment,  or 
execute  him,  he  will  abandon  the  Chouans,  and 
treat  with  this  very  man,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  describes  as  holding  the  reins  and  wield- 
ing the  powers  of  France  for  purposes  of  unex- 
ampled barbarity.  ' 
Sir,  I  wish  the  atrocities,  of  which  we  hear  so 
Brtortunoii  much,'and  which  I  abhor  as  much  as 
Mr.  Pitt  Ra     any  man,  were,  indeed,  unexampled. 

t(»  cruelties  •;  ,,,  ,,  , 

prncticed  at  1  lear  that  they  do  not  belong  exclu- 
"''"  sively  to  the  French.  When  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
successes  of  the  last  campaign,  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  horrors  by  which  some  of  these  success- 
es were  accompanied.  i»Naples,  for  instance,  has 
been,  among  others,  what  is  called  delivered;  and 
yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  stained 
and  polluted  by  murders  so  ferocious,  and  by 
cruelties  of  every  kind  so  abhorrent,  th^t  the 
heart  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  has  been  said, 
not  only  that  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely  mur- 
dered, but  that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh 
was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals,  who 
are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  social 
order !  Nay,  England  is  not  totally  exempt 
from  reproach,  if  the  rumors  which  are  crroula- 
ted  be  true.  I  will  mention  a  fact,  to  give  min- 
isters the  opportunity,  if  it  be  false,  to  vVipe  away 
,  the  stain  that  it  must  otherwise  affix  on  the  Brit- 
ish liame.  It  is  said,  that  a  party  of  the  repub- 
lican inhabitants  of  Naples  took  shelter  in  the 
fortress  of  t)ie  Casfel  de  0ovo.  They  were  be- 
sieged by  a  detachment  from  the  royal  army,  to 
whom  they  refused  to  surrender ;  but  demanded 
that  a  British  officer  should  be  brought  forward, 
and  to  him  they  capitulated.  They  made  terms 
with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  name. 
It  was  agreed  that  their  persons  and  property 
should  be  safe,  and  that  they  should  he  conveyed 
to  Toulon.  They  were  accordingly  put  on  board 
a  vessel ;  but,  before  they  sailed,  thfeir  property 
was  confiscated,  numbers  of  them  taken  out, 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  some  of  them,  I  un- 
derstand, notwithstanding  the  British  guarantee, 
actually  executed !" 


^^  All  tbis  was  literally  true,  and  took  place  in 
_tbe  summer  of  1799.  Lord  Nelson  was  the  officer 
referred  to:  he  was  led  by  his  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  favorite  of  the  Ctueen 
of  Naples,  into  conduct  which  has  left  an  indelible 
stain  on  his  memory.  After  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Southern  Italy,  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
government,  which  had  been  organized  at  Naples, 
were  besieged  in  the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  by 
the  Cardinal  Ruffo  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  will  be  given  in  the  words 
of-  Mr.  Southey,  the  biographer  of  Nelson.  "  They 
[these  castles]  were  strong  platies,  and  there  was 
reason  to' apprehend  that  the  French  fleet  might 
arrive  to  relieve  them.  Rulfo  proposed  to  the  gar- 
rison to  capitulate,  on  condition'  that  their  persons 


Where  then,  sir,  is  this  war,  which  on  every 
side  is  pregpant  with  such  horrora,  to  p^^^^,,._^ 
be  carried  ?  Where  is  it  to  stop  ?  ,  Not 
till  we  establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  I  And 
this  you  cherish  the  hope  of  doing,  because  you 
have  had  a  successful  campaign..  Why,  sir,  be- 
fore this  you  have  had  a  successful  campaign. 
The  situation  of  the  aUifes,  with  all  they  have 
gained,  is  surely  not  to  be  oorapated^  now  to 
what  it  was  when  you  had'taken  Valenciennes, 
Quesnoy,  Cond6,  &c.,  which  induced  Some  gen- 
tlemen in  this  Hopse  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
march  to  Paris.  With  all  that  you  Have  gain- 
ed, you  surely  will  not  say  that  the  prospect  is 
brighter  now  than  it  was  then.  What  have 
you  gained  but  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  What 
you  before  lost?  One  campaign  is  successful 
to  you ;  another  to  them ;  and  in  this  way,  ani- 
mated by  the  vindictive  passions  of  revenge,  ha- 
tred, and  rancor,  which  are  infinitely  more  flagi- 
tious, even,  than  those  of  ambition  and  the  thirst 
of  power,  you  may  go  on  forever ;  as,  with  such, 
black  incentives,  I  see  no  end  to  human  misery. 

And  all  this  without  an  intelligible  motive. 
All  this  because  you  may  gain  a  better  peace  a 
year  or  two  hence  !  So  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  go -on  merely  as  a  speculation.  We 
must  keep  Bonaparte  for  some  time  longer  at 
war,  as  a  state  of  probation.  Gracious  God, 
sir !  is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?  Is  peace  a 
rash  system  ?  Is  it  dangerous  fot  nations  to 
live  in  amity  with  each  other  ?  Are  your  vigi- 
lance, your  policy,  your  common  powersof  ob- 
servation, to  be  extinguished  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war?     Can  not  this  state  of 

and  property  should  be  guaranteed,  and  that  they 
should-,  at  their  own  option,  either  be  sent  to  Toulon 
or  remain  ai:  Naples,  without  being  molested  either 
in  their  persons  or  families.  This  capitulation  was 
accepted;  it  was  signed  .by  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
Russian  and  Turkish-  commanders,  and,  lastly,  by 
Captain  Foote,  as  commander  of  the  British  force. 
'-'Vboutsix-and-thirty  hours  afterward.  Nelson  aiTived 
in  the  bay,  with  a  force,  which  had  joined  him  dur- 
ing his  cruise,  consisting -of  seventeen  sail  of  the'line, 
with  seventeen  hundred  troops  on  board,  and  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Naples  in  the  Admiral's  ship.  A 
flag  of  truce  was  flying  on  the  castles  and  on  board 
the  Sea-horse.  Nelson  made  a  signal  tO'  annul  tliA 
treaty,  declaring  that  he  would  grant  rebels  no  oth- 
er terms  than  those  of  unconditional  submission. 
The  Cardinal  objected  to  this;  nor  could  all  the  ar- 
guments of  Nelson,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  took  an  active  part  iu  the  confer- 
ence, convince  him  that  a  treaty  of  such  a  nature, 
solemnly  concluded,  could  honorably  be  set  aside. 
He  retired  at  last,  silenced  by  Nelson's  authority, 
but  not  convinced.  Captain  Foote  was  sent  out 
of  the  bay  1  and  the  garrisons,  taken  out  of  the  cas- 
tles unddr  pretense  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect, were  delivered  over  as  rebels  tq  the  vengeance 
of  the  Sicilian  court. — A  deplorable  transaction!  A' 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  the  honor  of 
England !  To  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain  ;  to  just- 
ify itwouldbe  wicked;  there  is  no  alternative,  for 
one  who  will  not  make  himself  a  participator  in 
guilt,  but  to  record  the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame."— Life  of  Nelson  inHarper'a  Fam- 
ily hibrary,  vol.  vi.,  177-8. 
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probalLon  be  as  well  undergone  withoat  adding 
to  the  catalogue  of  human  sufferings  ?  "  But 
we  must  pause  /"  What !  must  the  bowels  of 
Great  Britain  be  torn  out — her  best  blood  be 
spilled — her,  treasure  wasted — that  you  may 
Biake  an  experiment  ?  Put  yourselves,  oh  !  that 
J-ou  would  put  yourselves  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  learn  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  horroi's  that 
you  excite !  In  former  wars  a  man  might,  at 
least,  have  some  feeling,  some  interest;  that 
served  to  balance  in  his  mind  tbe  impressions 
\('hich  a  scene  of  carnage  and  of'  death  must 
inHict.  If  a  man  had  been  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim, .  for  instance,  and  had  inquired 
the  motive  of  the  battle,  there  was  not  a  soldier 
engaged  who  could  not  have  satisfied  his  curi- 
osity, and  even,  perhaps,  allayed  his  feelings. 
They  were  fighting,  they  knew,  to  repress  the 
uncontrolled  ambition'  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
But  if  a  man  Were  present  now  at  a  field  of 
slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they 
were  fighting — "Fighting!"  would  be  the  an- 
swer; "they  are  not  fighting;  they  are  paus- 
ing." "  Why  is  that  man  expiring  ?  Why  is 
that  other  writhing  with  agony?  What  means 
this  implacable  fury  ?"  The  answer  must  be, 
"  You  are  quite  wrong,  sir,  you  deceive  your- 
self— they  are  not  fighting^-do  not  disturb  them 
— they  are  merely  pausing!  'this  man  is  not 
expiring  with  agony — that  man  is  not  dead — 
he  is  only  pausing  I  Lord'  help  you,  sir  I  they 
are  not  angry  with  one  another ;  they  hav?  now 
no  cause  of  quarrel ;  but  their  country  thinks 
that  there  should  be  a  pause.  All  that  you  see, 
sir,  is  nothing  like  fighting — ^there  is  no  harm, 
nor  cruelty,  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whatever:  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  pause  !  It  is  mere- 
ly to  try  an  experiment — to  see  whether  Bona- 
parte will  not  behave  himself  better  than  here- 
tofore ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have  agreed 
to  a  pause,  in  pure  friendship  1'^  And  is  this 
the  way,  sir,  that  you  are  to  show  yourselves 
the  advocates  of  order?  You  take  up  a  system 
calculated  to  uncivilize  the  world — to  destroy 
order — to  trample  on  Teligion — to  stifle  in  the 
heart,  not  merely  the  generosity  of  noble  senti- 
ment, but  the  affections  of  social  nature ;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  system,  you  spread  ter- 
ror and  devastation  all  around  you. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  told  you  my  opiB- 
ion.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  given  a  civil, 
clear,  and  explicit  answer  to  the  overture  which 
was  fairly  and  handsomely  made  you.  If  you 
were  desirous  that  the  negotiation  should  have 
included  all  your  allies,  as  the  means  of  brings 
ing  about  a  general  peace,  you  should  have  told 
Bonaparte  so.  But  I  believe  you  were  afraid 
of  bis  agreeing  to  the  proposal."  You  took  that 
method  before:  Ay,  but  yoii  .say  the  people 
were  anxious  for  jieace  in  1797.  I  say  they 
are  friends  to  peace  now ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  one  day  acknowledge  it.  Believe 
rae,  they  are  friends  to  peace;  although  by  the 
laws  which  you  have  made,  restraining  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  people,  public  opin- 
ion can  not  now  be  heard  as  loudly  and  unequiv- 


ocally as  heretofore.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the 
internal  state  of  this  country  It  is  .too  afllic^ 
ing  to  the  heart  to  see  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  means  of,  and  under  the  misera- 
ble pretext  of  this  war,  against  liberty  of  every 
kind,  both  of  power  of  speech  and  of- writing; 
and  to  observe-in  another  kingdom  the  rapid  ap- 
proaches to  that  military  despotii^m  which  we 
affect  to  make  an  argument  against  peace.  I 
know,  sir,  that  public  opinion,  if  it  could  be  col- 
lected, would  be  for  peace,  as,  much  now  as  in 
1797  s  and  that  it  is  only  by.  public  opinion,  and 
not  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  or  by  the  inelina- 
tion  of  their  minds,  that  ministers  will  be  brought, 
if  ever,  to  give  us  peace.  "Vf 

I  conclude,!  sir,  with  repeating  what  I  said  be- 
fore :  I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  vote  who  would 
have  reprobated  the  compliance  of  ministers 
with  the  proposition  of  tlje  French  governmeiif^ 
I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  support  to-night  who 
would  have  voted  against  ministers,  if  they  had 
come  down  and  proposed  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tialion  with  the  French.  But  I  have  a  right  tq 
ask,  and  in  honor,  in  consistency,  in  conscience, 
I  have  a  right  to  expect,  the  vote  of  every  hon- 
orable gentlemaa,who  would  have  voted  with 
ministers  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  the  motion  of  this  night. 

These  eloquent  reasonings  are  said  to  have 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House,  but 
Mr.  Pitt's  political  adherents  could  not  desert 
him  on  a  question  of  this  nature.  Not  to  have 
passed  the  address  approving  of  his  conduct, 
would  have  been  the  severest  censure,  and  it 
was  accordingly  carried  by  a  vote  of  265  to  64. 

Bonaparte  made  this  the  occasion  of  appeal- 
ing to  a  new  class  of  feelings  among  the 
French.  Hitherto  liberty  had  been  the  rallying 
word  in  calling  them  to  arms ;  the  First  Consul 
now  addressed  their  sense  of  honor,  and  roused 
all  by  the  appeal.  Russia  had  already  with- 
drawn from  the  contest,  leaving  Austria  as  the 
only  ally  of  England  on  the  Continent.  Bona- 
parte instantly  assembled  his  troops  on  the  Rhine 
and  Alps ;  made  his  celebrated  passage  of  the 
St.  Bernard  in  the  month  of  June ;  crushed  the 
Austrian'  power  in  Italy  by  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go  (June  17th^  1800) ;  and  concluded  the  cam- 
paign in  forty  daysl  In  Germany,  the  Austri- 
ans  were  again  defeated  by  Moreau  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3d,  1800),  and  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  coricluded  be- 
tween them  and  the  French  by  Napoleon  about 
a  year  after  this  debate,  Feb.  9th,  1801.  Mr. 
Pitt  resigned  nine  days  after,  chiefly  (as  became 
afterward  known)  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  the  King  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Einan- 
cipation.  i 

Mr.  Addington  [afterward  Lord  Sidmoqtb] 
succeeded  as  minister,  and  in  a  short  time 
bpened  negotiations  for  peace,  the  pi;eliminaries 
of  which  were  signed  Oct.  1st,  1801.  These 
were  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
was  concluded  about  six  months  after,  March 
27th,  1802. 
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William  Pitt,  the  younger,  was  bom  at.Hayes.in  Kent,  oil  the  28th  of  May,Jj|^ 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chatham  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  Gouht*s  of 
Temple.  His  constitution  was  so  weak  from  infancy  that^he  was  never  pkcOT  at*a 
public  school,  but  pursued  his  studies  as  he  was  able,  from  time  to  time,  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  at  his  father's  residence  in  the  country;  After  eight  years  spent  in  this 
way,  half  of  which  time,  however,  was  lost  through  ill  health,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  the  Univers^  of  Cambridge;  and  so  great  had  been  his  proficiency, 
notwithstanding  all  his  disadvantages,  that,  according  to  his  tutor.  Dr.  Prettyman, 
afterward  Bishop  ef  Lincoln,  "  in  Latin  anthors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty ;  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  eight  pages  of  Thucydides 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes,' and 
sometimes  without  even  one."  His  ardor  of  mind  and  love  of  study  may  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  written  by  his  father  at  this  time,  which  gives  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
familiarity  and  affection  which  always  reigned  in  the  intercourse  of  Lord  Chatham 
with  his  children.  "  Though  I  indulge  with  inexpressible  delight,  the  thought  of  your 
returning  health,  I  can  not  help  being  a  little  in  pain  lest  you  should  make  more 
haste  than  good  speed  to  be  well.  You  may,  indeed,  my  sweet  boy,  better  than  any 
one,  practice  this  sage  dictum  [festina  lente]  without  any  risk  of  being  thrown  out  (as 
little  James  Would  say)  in  the  chase  of  learning.'  All  you  want  at  present  is  quiet,; 
with  this,  if  your  ardor  to  eXcel  can  be  kept  in  till  you  are  stronger,  yon  will  make 
noise  enough.  How  happy  the  task,  my  noble,  amiable  boy,  to  cauticit,  you  only 
against  pursuing  too  much  all  those  liberal  and  praiseworthy  things,  to  which  less 
happy  natures  are  perpetually  to  be  spurred  and  driven  !  I  will  not  teaze  you  with 
too  long  a  lecture  in  favor  of  inaction  and  a  competent  stupidity — ^yoijr  two  best  tu- 
tors and  companions  at  present.  You  have  time  to  spare  :  consider  there  is  but  the 
Encyclopedia  ;  ?ind  when  you  have  mastered  all  that,  what  will  remain  ?  You  will 
want,  like  Alexander,  anothe;r  world  to  conquer  !  Your  mamma  joins  me  in  every 
word,  and  we  know  how  much  your  afiectionate  mind  can  sacrifice  to  our  earnest 
and  tender  wishes,  Vive,  val^r  is  the  increasing  prayer  of  your  truly  loving  fa- 
ther.- '  Chatham." 
But  all  these  cautions  were  unavailing.  His  constitution  was  so  frail,  and  his 
-  strength  so  much  reduced  by  the  illness  referred  X<^,  that  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  college  life  he  was  never  able  to  keep  his  terms  with  regularity  ;  It  was  not 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  that  he  gained  permanent  health,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward few  persons  had  greater  powers  of  application  to  the  most  exhausting  study,  or 
business.  But  thoiigh  his  early  life  at  Oanjbridge  seems  to  have  been  "one  long  dis- 
ease," his  quickness  and  accuracy  of  thought  made  up  for  every  deficiency  arising 
from  bodily  weakness.  His  whole  soul  from  boyhood  had  been  absorbed  in  one  idea 
— that  of  becoming  a  distinguished  orator;  and  when  he  heard,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
that  his  father  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  must 
take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons."  To  this  point  all  his  efibrts  were  now 
directed,  with  a  zeal  arid  constancy  which  knew  of  no  limits  but  the  weakness  of 
his  frame,  and  which  seemed  almosit  to  triumph  over  the  infirmities  of  nature.  His 
studies  at  the  University  Were  continued  nearly  seven  years,  though  with  frequent 
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intervals  of  residence  under  his  father's  roof;  and  the  reader  will  he  interested  to 
know  how  the  greatest  of  English  orators  trained  his  favorite  son  for  the  duties  of 
puhlie  life. 

Three  things  seem  to  have  occupied,  his  time  and  atten,tion  for  ihaijy  years,  viz., 
the  classics,  the  mathematics,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  applied  to  the  purposes  df 
debate.  His  mode  of  translating  the  classics  to  his  tiitor  was  a  peculiar  one.  He 
did  not  construe  an  author  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  after  reading  a  passage  of  some 
lengA  in  the  original,  he  turned  it  at  once  iilto  regula/ English  sentences,  aiming  to 
givJfcie  ideas  with  great  exactness,  and  to  express  hipiself,'  at  the  same  time,  with 
idiomatic  accuracy  and  ease.  Such  a  course  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  an  En^lisTi  style,  distinguished  at  oijce  for  copiousness,  force,  and  elegance.  To 
this  early  training  Mr.  Pitt  always  ascribed  his  extraordinary  command  of  language, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  every  idea  its  most  felicitous  expression,  and  to  pour  out 
an  unbroken  stream  of  thought,  hour  after  hour,  without  once  hesitating  for  a  wordi 
or  recalling  a  phrase,  or  sinking  fof  a  moment  into  looseness  or  inaccuracy  in  the 
structure  of  his  sentences.  One  of  the  great  English'metaphysioians  was  spoken  of 
by  Voltaire  as  "  a  reasoning  machine,"  and  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  might,  in  the  same 
way,  be  described  as  a  fountain  ever  flowing  forth  in  clear,  expressive,  and  command- 
ing diction.  In  most  persons,  such  a  mode  of  translating  would  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  idiomatic  forms  of  the  original  to  those  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, but  it  was  otherwise  with  him.  "He  was  a  nice  observer,"  says  Dr.  Pretty- 
man,  "of  the  different  styles  of  the  authors  read/  and  alive  to  all  their  various  and 
characteristic  excellences.  -  The  quickness  of  his  comprehension  did  not  prevent  close 
and  minute  application.  When  alone,  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  passages  of 
an  orator  or  historian,  in  noticing  their  turns  of  expression,  marking  theii:  manner  of 
arranging  a  narrative,  or  of  explaining  the  avowed  or  secret  motives  of  action.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  copying  any  eloquent  passage,  or  any  beautiful  or  forcible' expreS' 
sion,  which  occurred  in  his  reading."  The  poets,  in  the  mean  time,  had  a  large  share 
of  his  attention  ;  his  memory  was  stored  with  their  finest  passages  ;  and  few  men  ever 
introduced  a  quotation  in  a  more  graceful  manner,  or  with  a  closer  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  "So  anxious  was  he  to  be  acquainted  with  every  Greek 
poet,  that  he  read  with  me,"  says  his  tutor,  "  at  his  own  request,  the  obscure  and' 
generally  uninteresting  work  of  Lycophron,  and  with  an  ease,  at  first  sight,  which, 
if  I  had  not  witilessed  it,  I  should  have  considered  beyond  the  compass  of  the  human 
intellect.'  The  almost  intuitive  quickness  with  which  he  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  the  most  difficult  authors,  made  an  iiripression  on  my  mind 
which  time  can  never  efface.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  a  play  of  Menander  or  JEs-, 
ehylus,  or  an  ode  of  Pindar,  had  been  suddenly  found,  he  would  have^understood  it 
as  soon  as  any  pr&fessed  scholar."  Dr.  Prettyman  adds,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
Greek  or  Latin  classical  writer'  of  any  eminence,  the  whole  of  whose  works  Mr.  Pitt 
had  not  read  toihim,  in  this  thorough  and  discriminating  manner,  before  the  age  of 
twenty. 

The  mathema|;ics,  in  the  mean  time,  had  their  daily  share  of  attention,  being  reg- 
ularly intermingled  with,  his  classical  studies.  Here  he  was  equally  successful,  show- 
ing surprising  promptitude  and  acuteness  in  mastering  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
especially  in  solving  problems  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  &c.^^an  employment  which, 
though  many  consider  it  as  dull  and  useless,  is  better 'fitted  thari  almost  aiiy  mental 
exercise  to  give  penetration,  sagacity,  and  fixedness  of  thought,  and  to  establish  the 
habit  of  never  leaving  a  subject  until  all  its  intricacies  are  fully  explored.  When  we 
remember  the  high  standard  of  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  we, learn  with 
surprise  that,  in  addition  to  all  his  attainments  in  the  classics,  "  he  was  master  of 
ererj/ Z^mg- usually  known  by  young  men  who  obtain  the  highest  academical  honors, 
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and  felt  a  great  desire  to  fathom  still  farther  the  depths  of  the  pure  mathematics." 
"When  the  connection  of  tutor  and  pujiil  was  about  to  cease  between  us,"  says  Dr. 
Prettyman,  "  from  his  entering  on  the  study  of  the  law,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  find  leisure  and  opportunity  to  read  Newton's  PrincipiafiT^aw  with  me  after 
some  summer  circuit ;  and,. in  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  frequently  declared  that 
no  portion  of  his  time  had  been  more  usefully  employed  than  that  which  had  been 
devoted  to  these  studies,  not-merely  from  the  new  ideaS  and  actual  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  but  also  on  account  of  the  improvement  which  his  mind  ai4d. understanding 
had  received  from  the  habit  of  close  attention  and  patient  investigation."  *  / 

^  In  regard  to  dialectics.  Dr.  Prettyman  gives  us  less  information  as  to  the  course 
pursued  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  being  asked  by  a  -friend  liow  he  had  acquired  his  uncommon 
talent  for  reply,  answered  at  once  that  he  owed  it  to  the  study  of  Aristtftle's  Logic 
in  early  life,  and  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles  to  all  the  discussions  he  met  with 
in  the  works  he  read  and  the  debates  he  witnessed.  Dr.  Prettyman  thus  describes 
a  mode  of  studying  the  classics,  which  opened  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  widest  scope  fop  such 
an  exercise  of  his  powers  :  "It  was  a  favorite  employment  with  him  to  compare  op- 
posite speeches  on  the  same  subject,  ^'iid  to  examine  how  each  speaker  managed  his 
own  side  of  the  argument,  or  answered  the  reasoning  of,iiis  opponent.  This  may 
properly  be  called  a  study  peculiarly  useful  to  the  future  lawyer  or  statesman.  .  The 
authors  whom  he  preferred  for  this  purpose  were  Livy,  Thucydides,  and  Sallust. 
Upon  these  occasions  hi^  observations  virere  ofteft  corhmitted  to  paper,  and  furnished 
a  topic  for  conversation  at  our  next  meeting."  But  he -carried  this  practiqe  still 
farther.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  London  during  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  and 
as  he  listened  to  the  great  speakers  of  the  day,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others,  he 
did  so,  not  to  throw  his  mind  on  the  swgUing  tide  of  their  eloquence,  not  evento  an- 
alyze their  qualities  as  orators,  and  catch  the  excellejnces  of  eiach  with  a  view  to  his 
own  improvementf_but  to  see  how  he  could  refute^iha  arguments  On  the  one  side,, or 
strengthen  them  on  the  other,  as  he  differed  or  agreed  with  the  speakers.  It  was 
this  practice  which  enabled  him  to  rise,  atthe  end  of  a' debate  of  ten  or  twelve -hours, 
extending  oyer  a  vast  variety  oftopics,  and  reply  to  the  reasonings  of  every  opponent 
with  such  adrnirable  dexterity  and  force.  While  he  confirmed  the  positions  of  his 
iriends,  anigave  a  systematic  thoroughness  to  the^  whole  discussjon,  such  as  few  speak-' 
ers  in  Parliament  have  ever  been  able,  to  a,ttain.. 

,  This  severe  training  prepared  Mr.  Pitt  to  enter  with  ease  and  delight  into  the  ab- 
strusest  questions  in  moral  and  political  science.  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing was  his  favorite  author  upon  the  science  of  mind ;  he  soon  mastered  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Na-tions,  which  was  first  published  when  he  was  a  member  of  college ;  he 
gave  great  attention  to  an  able. course  of  lectures  by  Dr,  Halifax  on  the  Civil  Law  ; 
and,  in  short,  whatever  subject  he  took  up,  he  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  be  deeply 
grounded  in  its  principles,  rather  than  extensively  acquainted  with  mere  details. 
"  Multi;im  baud  multa"  was  his  motto  in  pursuing  these  inquiries,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
of  his  studies  for  life.  The  same  maxim  g^ve  a, direction, to  his  reading  in  English  lit- 
erature. He  had  the  finest  parts  of  Shalcspeare  by  heart.  He  read  the  best  histo- 
rians with  great  care.  )  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  and  the  political  and  historical 
writings  of  Bolingbroke,  were  his  favorite -models  in  point  of  style  ;  he  studied  Bar- 
row's sermons,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  for- copiousness  of  diction,  arid  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  not  only  as, a  guide  of  his  faith  and 
practice,  but;  in  the  language  of  Spenser,  as  the  true  "  well  of  English  undefiled.* 

How  far  Lord  Chatham  contributed  by  direct  instruction  to  form  the  mind  and 
habits  of  his  son,  it  is  difficult  now  to  say.  That  he  inspired  him  with  his  own  lofty 
and  generous  sentiments  ;  that  he  set  integrity,  truth,  and  public  spirit-before  liirti'  as 
the  best  means  of  success  even  in  politics ;  that  he  warned  him  agamst  that  fashion- 
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able  dissipation  which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  half  the  young  English  nobilty ;  that 
he  made  him  feel  intensely  the  importance  of  character  to  a  British  statesman  ;  that, 
in  short,  he  pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Lord  Holland  with  his  favor- 
ite son,  is  obvious  fcorarwhat  remains  to  us  of  his  correspondence,  and  from  the  results 
that  appear  in  the  early  life  of  Mr..  Pitt.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  took  any 
active  part  in  his  intellectual  training.  ,  Dr.  Prettyman  says  "  the  only  wish  ever  ex- 
pressed by  his  Lordship  relative  to  Mr.  Pitt's  studies,  was  that  I  would  read  Polybius 
with  him  ;"  and  we  should  natulrally  conclude,  from  the.  character  of  Loi'd  Chathatri, 
andfthe  confidenee  he  had  in  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  sdn,  that  having  settled 
the  general  outline  of  his  studies,  he  left  h'is  mind  to  its  own  free  growth,  subject 
only  to  those  occasional  influences  which  would,  of  coursejbe  felt  when  they  met  in 
the  intervals  of  collegiate  study.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  inference  we  can  draw, 
from  the'  statement?' contained  in  the  biographies  of  the  father  and  the  son  ;  from  all 
the  letters  between  them  which  have  come  down  tons ;  and  especially  from  the  course 
which  Lord,  Chatham  pursued  with  his  favorite  nephew.  Lord  Camelford,  as  shown 
in  his  correspondence  afterward  published.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  en- 
tire mistake  in  the  statements  of  Coleridge  on  this  subject.  In  a  bitter,  disparaging 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt,  written  in  early  life,  under  the  influence  of.hostile  feelings,  he  says  : 
"  His  father's  rank,  fame,  political  connections,  and  parental  ambition  were  his  mold 
— ^he  was  cast  rather  than  gM/0.  '  A  palpable  election,  a  conscious  pr,ed'estinatioli  con- 
trolled the  ftee  agency  and  transfigured  the  individuality  of  his  mind,  and  that  which 
he  might  have, been  was  compelled  into  that  which  be  was  to  be.  From  his  early 
childhood,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to  make  him  stand  upon  a  chair  and  declaim 
before  a  large  company ,^  by  which  exercise,  practiced  so  frequently,  and  continued  foi 
so  many  years,  he  acquired  a  premature  and  unnatural  dexterity  in  the  combination 
of  words,  which  must,  of  necessity,  have  diverted  his  attention  from  present  objects,- 
obscured  his  impressions,  and -deadened  his  genuine  feelings."  This  story  of  his  de- 
claiming from  a  chair,  is  not  alluded  to  eithey  by  Dr.  Ptettyman  in  his  Life  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  or  by  M.t.  Thackeray  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chatham.  That  the  boy  some- 
times recited  the  speeches  of  others  in  a  circle,  of  family  friefjds  is  not  improbable,  for 
it  was  at  that  time  a  very'  common  practice  in  England ;  but  if  Coleridge  meant 
that  Lord  Chatham  set 'a  child,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  "declaim,"  or  inake 
speeches  of  his  own,  "  before  a  large/  assembly,"  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  thus  "  acquired 
a  premature  and  unhatural  dexterity  in  the  combination"  of  words,"  productive  of  all 
the  evils  stated,  it  is  what  few  men  would  believe,  except  from  a  desire  to  maike 
out  sorne  favorite  theory;',  Mr.  Coleridge's  theory  (for  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out one)  was  intended  to  run  down  Mr.  Pitt  as  having  "  an  education  of  words," 
which  "  destroys  genius  ;"  as  "  a  being  who'  had  no  feelings  connected  with  man  or 
nature,  no  spontaneous  impidses,  no  unbiased  and  desultory  studies,  nothing  that 
constitutes  individuality  of  intellect,  nothing  that  teaches  brotherhood  or  affection." 
So  much  for  theory  ;  we  may  learn  the  fact  from  the  testimony  of  his  tutor  and  of 
his  most  intimate  companions.  Dr.  Prettynian  says  :  "  Mr.  Pitt  now  began  [at  the 
age  of  sixteen]  to  mix  with  other  yoting  men  of  his  own  age  and  station  in  life  then 
resident  in  Cambridge,  and  no  one  was  ever  more  admired  and  beloved  by  his  ac- 
quaintances and  friends.  He  was  always  the  same  person  in  company,  abounding 
in  playful  and  quick  repartee."  Mr,  Wilberforpe,  who  became  his  most  intinrate 
friend  at  the  age  of  twenty,  remarks :  "  He  was  the  wittiest  man  I  ever  knew,  and, 
what  was  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  had  at  all  times  his  wit  under  entire  control. 

'  In  America  the  word  declaim  is  often  used  for  rehite  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term;  i.  e.,to 
pronounce  the  speech  of  another  when  committed  to  memory.  But  in  England  it  is  very  rarely 
used  in  this  sense  i  and  the  context  seems  to  show  that  sttch  could  not  have  been  the  riieaning  of 
Coleridge. 
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Others  appeared  struck  by  the  unwonted  association  of  brilliant  images  ;  but  every 
possible  combination  of  ideas  seemed  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  could  at 
once  produce  whatever  he  desired.  I  was  one  of  those  who  met  to  spend  an  even- 
ing in  memory  of  Shakspeare,  at:  the  Boar's 'Head,  East  Cheap..  Many  professeii 
wits  were  present)  but  Pitt  was  the  mpst  amusing  of  the- party,  and  the  readiest  and 
most  apt  in  the  required  allusions.  He  entered  with-  the  same  energy  into  all  our 
differerit  arnusements."  ^ 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  nature  a  mind  of  su<^  peculiar  and  unyielding  ma- 
terials, that  Lord  Chatham  would  have  been  wholly  unable  (whatever  might  Bfe  his 
wishes)  to  mold  or  fashion  it  after  any  preconceived  model  of  his  own.  With  some 
general  resemblance  in  a  few  points,  it  has  rarely  happened  in  the  case^of  two  indi- 
viduals so  highly  gifted,  and  placed  in  such  similar  circumstances,  that  a  son  l\as  been 
so  entirely  unlike  a  father  in  all  the  leading  traits  of  his  intellectual  character.  It 
may  interest  the,  reader  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  on  some  of  the  differences  between 
them,  before  we  follow  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  scenes  of  public  life.  ,Lord  Chatham,  with  all 
his  splendid  abilities,  was  still  pre-eminently  a  man  of  feeling  and  impulse,  governed 
by  the  suggestions  of  aiv  ardent  imagination,  hasty  in  his  resolves,  wanting  in  self- 
conamand,  irregular  and  often  changeable  in  his  plans  and  purposes.  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
all  his  burning  energy,  was  equally  th«  man  of  intellect,  deficient  in  imagination, 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  abstract  reasoning,  having  all  his  faculties  brought 
into  complete  subjection  to  his  will,  so  wary  and  circumspect  in  the  midst  Of  his 
boldest  schemes,  that  Mr.  Fox  declared  "  he,  had  never  caught  him  tripping  in  a 
single  instance"  during  a  twenty  years'  contest ;  inflexible  in  his  determinations, 
regular  and  symmetrical  in  the  entire  structure  of  his  character.  Both  were  lofty 
and  assuming,  but  these  qualities  in  Lord  Chatham  were  connected  with  a  love  of 
display,  with  ceremonious  manjiers  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
and  a  singular  delight  in  the  forms  of  office  and  state  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  severe 
simplicity  of  one  of  the  early  Romans,  with  a  coldness  of  address,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  which  was-repulsive  to  every  one  except  his  most  intimate  friends.  Lprd  Chat- 
ham loved  fame,  and  was  influenced  more  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  desire  for  popularity  and  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others.  Mr. 
Pitt  loved  power :  he  cared  but  little  for  office  ejccept  as  it  gave  him  command  over 
others.  Without  a  particle  of  vanity,  he  had  excesgive  pride  ;  he  despised  popularity, 
and  looked  vjrith  contempt  on  the  vulgar,  "  among  wbom  he  included  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  peerage  and  commonalty  of  England."  Mr.  Pitt  had  less  genius  than 
his  father,  but  greater  strength  of  mind  ;  and  while  the  one  swayed  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen  by  the  v,ehemence  of  his  own*  the  other  guided  their  wills  and.formed 
their  purposes  by  the  intense  energy  of  his  undetstaading. 

Mr.Titt  lost  his  father  in  1778,  and  being  left  in  straitened  circumstances,  applied 
himself  to  the  law  as  affording  the  most  direct  means  of  support,  and  was  called  tq 
the  bar  on  the  12th  of  June,  1780.  He  rode  the  western  circuit  during  that  and 
the  next  year,  having  causes  put  occasionally  into  his  hands  which  he  managed 
with  great  skill  and  success,  especially  one  which  he  argued  before  Judge  BuUer,  in 
a  manner  that  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  and  another  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, on  granting  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a.'  man  charged  with  murder,  in  which 
he  received  the  warmest  applause  from  that  distinguished  jurist.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Jiis  brethren  of  the  circuit,  one  of  whom  remarks  :  "Among  the  lively  men  of 
his  own  time  of  life,  Pitt  was  always  the  most  animated  and  convivial  in  the  many 
hours  of  leisure  which  occur  to  young  men  on  circuit.  He  joined  all  the  little  ex- 
cursions to  Southampton,  Weymouth,  and  such  parties  of  amusement  as  were  habit- 
ually formed.  He  was  extremely  popular.  His  name  and  reputation  for  high  ac- 
quirements at  the  University  commanded  the  attention  of  his  seniors.     His  wit  and 
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good  humor  endeared  him  to  the  younger  part  of  the  bar.  After  he  became  minister 
he  continued  to  ask  his  old  circuit  intimates  to  dine  .with  him,  and  his  manners  re- 
mained Unchanged. ',"■  '  . 

In  January,  1781,  he  was,  returned  as  member  of  Parliament  from  Appleby,,' a 
borough  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther.  He  immediately,  joined  the  Oppositioti  un- 
der Burke  and  Fox,  at  a  time  when  Lord  North,  besides  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France;  Spain,-and  Holland.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  twentyrsixth  of  the  next  month,  and  being  wholly  unpremedi- 
tated? gave  a  surprising  exhibition  of  the  readiness  and  fertility  of  his  mind.  One  of 
Mr.  Burke's  bills  on  Economical  Reform  was  und,ef' debater  and  when  Lord  Nugent 
rose  to  oppose  it,  Mr.  Byng,  a  member  from  ]$[iddtesex,  asked  Mr.  Pitt  to  come  for- 
ward in  reply.  He  partly  assented,  but  afterward  changed  his  inind,  and  determ- 
ined not  to  speak.  Byng,  who  understood  him  otherwise,  the  moment  Lord  Nugent 
sat  down,  called  out  "  Pitt,  Pitt,"  and  the  cry  at  once  became  general  throughout  the 
House.  At  first  he  Reclined-;  hut  finding  that  the  House  were  bent  on  hearing  him, 
he  rose  with  entire  self-possession,  took'  up  the  argument  with  all  the,  dexterity  and 
force  of  a  practiced  debater,  and  threw  over  the  whole  a  glow,  an  elegande,  a  rich- 
ness of  thought  and  fervor  of  emotion,  which  called  forth  a  round  of  applause  from 
every  quarter  of  the  House.  Burke  took  him  by  the  hand,  declaring  that  he  was 
"  not  merely  a  chip  of  the  old  blocks  but  the' old  block  itself"  Fox  carried  him  to 
Brookes'  when  the  House  adjourned,,  and  had  him  enrolled  among 'the  elite  of  the 
Whigs;  and  th6  nation  felt  that  the  mantle  had  faUen  upon  one  who  was  already 
qualified  to  go  forth  in  ^"  the  spirit "^anfl  power"-  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  He 
spoke  but  twice  that  session ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  as  some  one  was  remarkinlg,  "  Pitt 
promises  to  be  one  ,pf  the^first  speakers  that  was  ever  heard  in  Parliament,"  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  passing  at  the  moment,  turned  instantly  round  and  repjied,  "  He  is  so 
already."  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tWo,  when  most  men. are  yet  in  the  rudiments 
of  (political  science,  and  just  commencing  their  first  essays  in  oratory,  he  placed  him- 
self at  a  single  bound  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  statesmen  and  orators,  at  the 
proudest  era  of  English  eloquence.  What  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  became,  not  by, 
slow  degrees,  like  Mr.  Fox,  but,  as  it  werei  by  "  inspiration"  (in  the  language  of  Lord 
Brougham),  one  of  the  most  accompKshed  debaters  in  the  British  Parliament. 

At  the  next  session,  comniencing  in  November,  1781,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  debate 
on  the  broadest  scale,  .and  made  thfe  most  strenuous  exertions  to  put  an  end  to  the 
American  War.  The  defeat  of  Oomwaliis  had  rendered  the  contest  absolutely  hope- 
less ;  and  he  denounced  it  as  one  which  "wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  king- 
dom without  even  a  rational  object."  But  he  avoided  the  error  -of  Fox  ;  he  made 
no  personal  attack  on  the  Kjng.  With, that  forecast  which  marked  all  his  actions, 
in  opposing  the  favorite  measure  of  his  sovereign,  hc:  did  nothing  to  wound  his  pride 
or  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He  put  the  responsibility  oji  Jiis  ministers,  where  the  Con- 
stitution rests  it,  and  inveighed  a:gainst  them  as  men,' "  who,  by  their  fatal  system,  had 
led  the  opuntry,  step  by  step,  to  the  most  calamitous  and-disgraceful  situation  to  which 
a  once  flourishing  and  gloripus  empire  could  possibly  be  reduced.^a  situation  which 
threatened  the  final  dissolution  of  the  state,  if  not  prevented  by  timely,  wise,  and 
vigorous  efforts."  A  'few  days  after,  he  again  callfed  forth  a  burst  of  admiration  by  one 
of  those  classical  allusions,  united  to  the  keenest  sarcasm,  with  which  his  early  piro- 
ductions  were  so  often  adorned.  I'n  a  speech  on  the  army  estimates,  while  comment- 
ing ■with  great  severity  on  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Lord  North  and  Lord 
George  Germaine,  he  saw  the  two  (who  were  seated  near  each  other)  conversing 
with  greali  earnestness,  while  Welbore  Ellis,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  interposing 
between  them  as  if  to  impart  some  seasonable  information.  Stopping  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  turning  the  eyes  of  the  whole  House  upnn  the  group,  he  said,- in  a 
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significant  tone,  "I  will  pause  until  the  Nestor  of  the  Treasury  Bench  shall  settle 
the  difference  between  Agamemnon  and  Aqhilles,"  ,  The  suddenness  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  idea  especially  of  making  Lord  George  an  Achilles  after  the  part  he  acted 
at  the  battle  of  lyEinden,  produced  a  roar  pf  laughter  throughout  the  House,  which 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  tumult  of  applause.  '  It  was  by  such  means  that  Mr. 
Pitt  always  took  pare  to  repress  any  disposition  to  treat  his  remarks  with  levity  or 
disrespect. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Lord  North  was  driven  from  office,  and  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  came  into  power,  March  19,  1782,  with  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  as  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Yarious  stations,  and  among  them  one  of 
great  emolument,  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  were  offered  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  de- 
clined them  all,  having  resolved,  with  that  lofty  feeling  which  always  marked  his 
character,  never  to  take  office  until  he  could  come  in  at  oace  as  a,  member  of  the 
cabinet.  ,  '  i  i  , 

The  Rockingham  ministry  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  chief,  at.  the  fend 
of  thirteen  wefeks.  Lord  Shelburne  succeeded,  and  with  him  brought  in  Mr.  Pitt  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  event 
had  never  before  happened  in  the  history  of  i^nglish  politics.  Th«  conduct  of  the 
entire  finances  of  the  empire  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  men  of  tried  experience. 
Godolphin,  Oxford,  Walpole,  Pelham,  Grenville,' Tbwnsend,  and  North,  had  risen  .by 
slow  degrees  to  this  weighty  and  responsible  office.  Mr.  Pitt  alone  received  it  at 
once  without  passing  through  any  subordinate  station,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  the  country  hailed  him"  with  joy  as  worthy  to  take  his  father's  place  in  the 
management  of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  empire.  Lord  Shelburne  now  made 
peace  (October  30,  1782),  on  terms  quite  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  expected, 
after  the  disgraceful  results  of  Lord  North's  contest  with  America  and  France.  But 
it  was  already  obvious  that  his  Lordship,  though  head  of  the  government,  was  not 
master-of  the  House  of  Commons.-  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  seceded  when  the  new  min- 
istry came  in,  held  the  balance  of  power  Tietween  them  and  Lord  North :  some  unibn 
of  parties  was,  therefore,  indispensable,  or  the  government  could  not  go  on,  and  Mjr. 
Pitt  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Fox  for  a  return  to  power.  Their  in 
terview  was  short.  Fox  instantly  demanded  whether,  undfer  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. Lord  Shelburne  was  still  to  remain  prime  minister.  ,  Pitt  replied  that  nothing 
else  had  ever  been  contemplated.  "I  can  not,"  said  Fox,  warmly,  "ever  consent  to 
hold  office  under  his  Lordship."  "  And  I  certainly  have  not  come  here,"  replied  Pitt, 
"to  betray  Lord  Shelburne."  They  parted,  and  never  again  met  undet  a  private 
roof.  From  the  entire  contrariety  of  their  habits  and  feelings,  they  could  never  have 
acted  exoejpt  as  political  opponents.  Fox  now  united  with  Lor^  North,  and  voted  down 
the  ministry,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1783.  Four  days  after. 
Lord  John  Cavendish  followed  up  the  blow  by  inoving  a  resolution  involving  a  severe 
censure  upon  ministers,  for  the  terms  on  which  they  had  concluded  peace.  The  de- 
bate was  a  long  one,,  and  Mr.  Fox  reserved  himself  for  the  close  of  the  evening,  ob- 
viously intending  to  overwhelm  his  young  antagonist  and  put  an  end  to  the  discussion 
by  the  force  and  severity  Of  Tiis  remarks.'  The  moment  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Pitfrose, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  grappled  at  once  in  argument  with  "  the  most  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw."  Though  imperfectly  reported,  his  speech  contaiiis  pass- 
ages which  he  never  surpassed  in  his  long  and  brilliant  career  of  eloquence.  Some 
of  them  will  here  be  given,  and  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  admire  the  dignity  with 
which  he  faces  his  opponent^^  the  compact  energy  of  his  defense  touching  the  con- 

»  Mr.  Pitt  was  serioiisly  indisposed  during  this  debate,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilberforoe  states,  was  "  act- 
aally  holding  Solomon's  porch  door  (a  portico  beWnd  the  House)  open  while  vomiting  during 
Fox's  speech,  to  which  he  was  to  reply." 
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cessions  made  in  the  treaty,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  self-assertion  with  which  he  turns 
back  th«  assault  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  vindicates  his  conduct  and  his  motives. 

"  Sir,  revering  as  I  do  the  greatibilities  of  the  honbrable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  I  lament, 
in  common  with  the  House,,  when  those  abilities  are  misemployed,  as  on.  the  present  question,  t,o 
inflame  the  pagination  and  mislead  the  judgment.  1  am  told,  sir,' '  he  does  not  enyy  me  the  tri- 
umph  of  my  situation  on  this  day,'  a  sort  of  language  which  becomes  the  candor'  of  that  honorable 
gentleman  as  ill  as  his  present  prinpiplfis.  The  triumphs  of  party,  sir,  with  which. this  self-ap- 
pointed minister  seems  'so  highly  elate,  shall  never  seduce  me  into  any  inconsistency  which  th^ 
busiest  sjispicion  shall  presume  to  glance  at.  I  will  never  engage  in  political  enmities  without 
a  public  cause  !  I  will  never  forego  such  enmities  without  the  public  approbation ;  nor  will  /  be 
questioned  and  cast  off  in  the  face  of  this  House  by  crhe  virtuous  and  dissatisfied''friei/id!  '  These, 
sir,  the  sober  and  durable  triumphs  of  reason  over  the  weak  and  pr9fligate  inconsistencies, of  party 
violence;  these,  sir,  the  steady  triumphs  of  virtue  over  success  itself,- shall  .be  mine,  not  only  in 
my  present  situation,  but  through  every  future  pondition  of  my  life — triumphs  which  no  length  of 
time  shall  diminish,  whicji  no  change  of  principle  shall  ever  isully,"  '       — 

Having  dwelt  at  large  on  the  disgraces  and  dangers  of  the  country  at  the  close  of 
the  American  'War,  Mr.  Pitt  now  asks,  "  Could  Lord  She^lburne,  thijs  surrounded  with 
scenes  of  ruin,  affect  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  ?  Are  these  articles  seriously  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  peace  of  P«ris  i^  1763?"  -  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the 
elevated  position  in  which  the  country  was  at  that  time  left  by  his  father,  and  from 
this  he  passes  to  defend  the  concessions  made  by  Lord  Shelbume. 

"I  feel,  sir,  at  this  instant,  how  much  I  have  beei animated  in  my  childhood  by  the  recital  of 
Engltind's  victories.  "  I  was  taught,  sir,  by  one  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  revere,  that  at  the  close 
of  a  war  far  diSerent,  indeed,  from  this,  she  had  dicyited  the  terms  of  peace,  to  submissive  nations. 
This,  in  which  Ihave  something  mo>e  thah  a  common  interest,  was  the  memorable  era  of  England's 
glory;  But  that  era  has  passed ;  she  is  under  the  awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employing  a 
language  which  corresponds  to  her  true  eondition :  the  visions  of  her  power  and  pre-eminence  are 
pa.ssed  away..         i  .  , 

"  We  have  'acknowledged  Amerienn  independence..  That,  sir,  was  a  needless  form :  the  incapaci- 
ty of  the  noble  Lord  who  conducted  our  affairs  [Lord  North] ;  the  events  of  war ;  and  even  a  vote 
of  this  House,  had  already  granted  what  it  was  impossible  to  withhold.  ,    ' 

"We  have  ceded  Florida.     We  have  obtsiined  Providence  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

"  We  have  ceded  an  extent  ofjishery'on  the  cbast  of  jffewfoundlnnd. .  Webave^'established  ail  ex. 
.  tensive  right  to  the  most  valuable  banks. 

"  We  have  restortd  St.  'Lucia  and  given  up  Tobago.  We  have  rPgaiiied. Grenada,  Dominica,  St. 
Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Mbntserrat,  and  have  wrested  Jamaica  from  her  impending  danger.  In  Africa 
we  have  ceded  Goree,  the  grave  of  our  countrymen ;  and  we  possess  ^enegambia,  the  best  and 
most  healthy  settlement.  i  '      •'  ' 

"We  have  likevoise  permitted  his  most  Christian  Mcgisty  to  repair  his  harbor  of  Dunkirk.  The 
humiliating  clause  for  its  destruction  was  inserted,,  sir,,  after  other  wars  than  the  past ;  and  the  im- 
mense expense  attending  its  repair  will  still  render  the  indulgence  of  no  value  to  the  French,      i 

"  In  thf  East  Indies,  where  alope  wp  had  pciyer  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  we  have  restored 
what  was  useless  to  ourselves,  and  soa,roeTy  tenable  in  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

"  But  we  have  abandoned'thc'  jlrrterican  Loyalists  to  their  implacable  enemies.  L  ittle,  sir,  are  those 
unhappy  men  befriended  by  such  langiiage  in  this  House ;  nor  shall  we  give  much  assistance  to 
their  cause,  or  add  stability  to  the  fediprocal  confidence  of  the  two  states,  if  We, already  impute  to 
Congress  a  violence  and  injustice  which  decency  forbids  us  to  suspect.  Would  a  continuance  of 
the  war  have  been  justified  on  the  single  principle  of  assisting  these  uhfortunate  men?  or  would 
a  continuance  of  the  war,  if  so  justified',  have  procured  them  a  more  certain  indemnity  ?  Their 
hopes  must  have" been  rendered  desperate,  indeed,  "by  any  additional  distresses  of  Britain^  thtse 
hopes  which  are  now  revived  by  the  timely  aid  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

"  These  are  the  ruinous  conditions  to  which  this  country,  eno;aged  with  four  powerful  states,  and  - 
exhausted  in  all  its  resources,  thought  fit  to  subscribe  for  the  dissolution  of  that  alliance,  and  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  peace..  Let  ns  examine  whit  is  left  with  a  manly  and  determined  courage. 
Let  us  strengthen  ourselves  against  inveterate  enemies,  and  reconciliaite  our  ancient  friends,  ^he 
misfortunes  o/vndiiiiduals  and  of  kingdoms,  vihen  laid  open  and  examined  with  true  wisdom,  are^ore 
than  half  redressed ;  and  to  this  great  object  should  be  directed  all  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  this 
House.     Let  us  feel  our  oalamities-^iet  us  bear  them,  t(io,  like  men! 

'  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  severest  sarcasms.  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Mr.  Powys,  and  others,  who 
had  long  been  connected  with  Mj.  Fox  as  political  adherents  and  personal  friends,  had  put  to  him 
during  this  debate  the  most  painful  inteiirogatories  respecting  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  and 
renounced  all  connection  with  him  if  that  measure  was  consummated,. 
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"  But,  sir,  I  fesir  I  have  too  Ipng  engaged  your  attention  to  no  real  purpose  ;  and  that  the  public 
safety  is  this  day  risked,  without  a  blush,  by  the  malice  and  disappQintraent  of  faction.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  who  spoke  last  tMr.  Fox]  has  declared,  with  that  sort  of  consistency  that  marks 
his  condupt,  '  Be<jause  he  is  prpvented  trpm^prosecuting  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  [Lord 
North]  to  the  satisfaction  of  public  justice,  he  will  heartily  emftroce  him  as  his  friend.'  So  readily 
does  he  reconcile  extremes,  and  love  the  man  whom  he  wishes  to  prosecute  I,  With  the  same  spirit, 
sir,  I  suppose  he  will  cherish  this  peacei  too — because  he  abhors  it !" 

"We  have  here  another  instance  of  that  keen  and  polished  sarcasm  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  more  perfectly  at  command  than  any  orator  in  our  language,rand  which  enabled 
him,  as  Charles  Butler  remasks,  V  tp  inflict  a  wound  even  in  a  jingle  member  of  a 
sentence,  that  could  never  be  healed."  From  this  passing.notice  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  turns 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  for  whom 'he  had  a  personal  attachment  as  a  friend  and  adherent 
of  his  father,  and  bestows  upon  him  the  foUbwing  splendid  eulogiura  : 

"  This  noble  Earl,  like  every  other  person  eminent  for  aibility,  and  acting  in  the  first  department 
of  a  great  state,  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  envy  to  some,  as  well  as  of  admiration  to  others. 
The  obloquy  to  which  his  capacity  and  situation  have  raised  him,  has  been  created  and  circulated 
with  equal  meanness  and  address  ;  bat  his  merits  are  as  much  above  my  panegyric,  as  the  arts  to 
which  he  owes  his  defamation  are  beneath  my  attention.  When,  stripped  of  his  power  and  emolui- 
ments,  he  once  more  descends  to  private  life  without  the  invidious  appendages  of  place,  men  will 
see  him  through  a  different  medium,  and  perceive  in  him  qualities  which  richly  entitle  him  to  their 
esteem.  That  official  superiority  which  at  present  irritates  their  feelings^  and  that  capacity  of  con- 
ferring good  offices  on  those  he  prefers,  which  all  men  are  fond  of  possessing,  will  riot  then  be  any 
obstacle  to  their  making  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character.  But  notwithstanding  a  sincere 
predilection  for  this  nobleman,  whom  I  am  bound  by  every  tie  to  treat  with  sentiments  of  deference 
and  regfird,  I  am  far  from  wishing  him  retained  in  power  against  the  public. approbation ;  and  if  his 
removal  can  bfe  innocently  effected,  if  he  can  be  comjielled  to  resign  without  entailing  all  those  mis- 
chiefs which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  resolution  now  moved,  great- as  his  zeal  for  his  country 
is,  powerful  as  his  abilities  are,  and  earnest  and  assiduous  as  his  endeavors  have  been  to  rescue  the 
British  empire  from  the  difficulties  that  oppress  her,  I  am  pe)°suaded  he  will  retire,  firm  in  ):heiiig- 
nity  of  his  own  mind,  conscious  of  his  having  contributed  to  the  public  advantage,  and,  if  not  at- 
tended with  the>fulsome.plaudits  of  a  mob,  possessedof  that  substantial  and  permanent  satisfaction 
which  arises  from  the  habitual  approbation  of  an  upright  mind.  I  kqow  him 'well  j  and' dismiss 
him  from  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  and  the  business  fif  l  the  state  vfhen  you  please,  tp  this 
transcendent  consolation  he  has  a  title,  which  no  accident  can  invalidate  or  affect.  It  is  the  glo- 
rious reward  of  doing  well,  of  acting  an  honest  and  honorable  part.  By  the  difficulties  he  encounter- 
ed on  his  accepting  the  reins  of  government,  by'  the  reduced  State  in  which  he  found  the  nation, 
and  by  the  jterpetual  turbulence  of  those  who  thought  his  elevation  effected  at,  their  own  expense, 
he  has  certainly  earned  it  dearly ;  and  with  such  a  solid  understanding,  and  so  much  goodness  of 
heart  as  stamp  his  character,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  it."     • 

Mr.  Pitt  next  took  up  the  Coalition,  which  had  not  yet  assumed  any  definite  shape, 
and  delighted  the  House  with  one  of  those  sudden  hits  as  to  its  going  on  to  be  con- 
Bummated,which  have  always  so  peculiar  a  power  in  a  large  and  promiscuous  as- 
sembly. 

"  I  repeat  it,  sir,  it  is  not  this  treaty,  it  is  the  Earl  of  Shelbume^alorte  whom  the  movers  of  this 
question  axB  desirous  to  wounrj.  This  is  the  object  which  has:  raised  this  storm  of  faction.;  this  is 
the  aimiof  the  unnatural  Coalition  to  which  I  have  alluded.  If,  however,  the  baneful  alliance  is  not 
already  formed — if  this  ill-ornened  marriage  is'not  already  solerpnized,  I  know  aj'mt  and  lawful 
impediment — and,  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety,  I  here  foebid  the  bXns  !" 

Pausing  for  a  moment  during  the  applause  which  followed  this  bold  image,  he  then 
addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Fox  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  integrity^  glancing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  supposed  motives  of  those,  lately  the  bitterest  enemies,  who  were 
nqw  transformed  into  bosom  friends.  '    - 

"  My  own  share  in  the  censure^  pointed  by  the  motion  before  the  House  against  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  I  wiU  bear  with  fortitude,  because  my  own  heart  tells  me  I  have  not  acted  wrong.  To 
this  monitor,  which  never  did,  and,  I  trust,  never  will  deceive  me,  I  shall  confidently  repair,  as  to 
an  adequate  asylum  from  all  clamor  which  interested  faction  can  raise.  I  was  not  very  eager  to 
come  in,  and  shall  have  no  great  reluctance  to  go  out,  whenever  the  public  are  disposed  to  dismiss 
me  from  their  service.  It  has  been  the  great-nibject  of  my  short  official  existence  to  do  the  duties 
of  my  station  with  all  the  ability  and  address  in  my  power,  and  with  a  fidelity  aijd  honor  which 
should  bear  me  up,  and  give  me  confidence,  under  every  ^possible  contingency  or  disappointment. 
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I  can  say,  with  sincerity,  I  never  had  a  wish  which  did  not  terminate  in  the  dearest  interests  of, the 
nation.  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  imitate  ,the  honorable  gentleman's  candor,  and  confess  that  I  too 
have  my  ambition.  High  situation  and  great  influence  are  desirable  objects  to  most  men,  and  ob- 
jects which  I  am  mot  ashamed  to  pursue — which  I  am  even  solicitous  to  possess,  whenever  tl)ey 
can  be  acquired  with. honor  and  retained  with  dignity.  On  these  conditions,  I  am  not  less  ambi, 
tious  to  \ie  great  and  powerful  than  it  i?  natural  for  a  young  man,  wiih  such  brilliant  example?  be- 
fore him,  to  be.  But  evep  these  objects  I  am  not  beneath  relinquishing,  the  riiomeht  ray  duty  to 
my  country^  rny  character,  and  my  friends,  renders  such  a  sacrifice  indispensable.  Then  I  htope 
to  retire,  not  disappointed,  but  triumphant  j  triumphant,  in  the  conviction  that  my  talents,  humble 
as  they  are,  have  beeh  earnestly,  zealously,  and  strenuously  employed,  to  the  best  of  my  apprehen- 
sion, in  promoting  the  truest  welfare  of  my  country ;  a.nd  that,  however  I  may  stand  chargeable 
witd,  weakness  of  understanding  or  error  of  judgment,  nothing  can  be  imputed  to  rne  in  my  official 
capacity  which  bears  the  most  distant  connection  with  an  interested,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dishonest  in- 
tention. 

"  But  it  is  not  any  part  of  my  plan,  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  quit  my  present  station,  to 
threaten  the  repose  of  my  country,  and  erect,  like  the  honorable  gentleman,  a  fortress  and  a  refuge 
for  disappointed  ambilion.  The  self-created  and  self-appointed  successors  to  the  present  adminis-  , 
tration  have  asserted,  with  much  confidence,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  I  can  assure  them, 
however,  when  they' come  from  that  side  of  the  House  to  this,  I  will  fpr  one  most  cordially  accept 
the  exchange.'  The  only  desire  I  would  indulge  and.  cherish  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the  service  of 
the  public  may  be  ably,  disinteijestedly,  and  faithfully  performed.  To  those  who  feel  for  their  coun- 
try as  I  wish  to  do,  and  will  strive  to  do,  it  matters  Ijttle  who  are  oat  or  in ;  but  it  matters  much 
that  her  afiairs  be  conducted  with  wisdom,  with  firmness,  with  dignity,  and  with  credit.  Those 
intrusted  to  my  care  I.  shall  resign,  let  me  hope,  into  hands  ihuch  better  qualified  to  do  them  jus- 
tice than  mine.  But  I  will  not  mimic  the  parade  of  the  honorable  gentleman  in  avowing  an  indis- 
criminate opposition  to  whoever  may  be  appointed  to  succeed.  I  will  march  out  with  no  warlike, 
no  hostile,  no  menaoing'pi;6testaitions ;  but  hoping  the  new  administration  will  have  ho  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  real  and  substantial  welfare  of  the  commurifcy  at  large ;  that  they  will  bring 
with  them  into  office  those  truly  public  and  patriotic  principles  vfhieh  they  formerly  hsld,  but  which 
they  abandoned  in  opposition ;  that  th«y  will  save  the  state,  and  promote  the  great  purposes  of 
public  good,  with  as  much  steadiness,  integrity,  and  solid  sidvantage,  as  I  am  confident  it  must 
one  day  appear  the  Earl  of  Shelbnrne  and  his  colleagues  have  done.  I  promise  them,  beforehand, 
my  uniform  and  best  support  on  every  occasion,,  where.  I  can  honestly  and  consoieritiously  assist 
them."  '  '■"'■, 

He  had  now  barried  the  House  to  the-  utmost  2,oin.t  of  interest  and  ex.pectation. 
Something  more  directly  relating  to  himsel,f  was  obviously  yet  to  come  ;  and  it  is  npt 
wonderful  that  the  abfest  of  ,^the  eloquent  men  before  him,  when  they  saw  the  peril- 
ous height  to  which  he  had  raised  his  audience,  felt  he  could  lieyer  descend  to  his 
own  personal  concerns  without  producing  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  painful  shock 
and  revulsion  of  feeling.     But  no,  his  crowning  triumph  was  yet  to  come.     : 

"  Unused  as  I  am  to  the  factions  and  jarring  clamors  of  this  day's  debate,  Ilook  up  to  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  House,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  if  not  for  that  impartial  approbation  which 
my  conduct  deserves,  at  least  for  that  acquittal  from  blame  to  which  my  innocence  entitles  me. 
My  earliest  impressions  were  in  favor  of  the  noblest  ,and  most  disinterested  modes  of  serving  the 
public  :  these  impressions  are  still  dear,  and  will,  I  hope,  remain  forever  dear  to  my  heart :  I  will 
cherish  them  as  a  legacy  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  inheritance.  On  these  prin- 
ciples alone  I  came  into  Farliament,  and  into  place;  and  I  now  take  the  whole  House  to  witness, 
that  /  have  not  been  under  the  necessity^of  contradicting  one  public  declaration  I  have  ever  made.' 

"  I  am,  notwithstanding,  at  the  disposal  of  this  Housp,  and  with  their  decision,  whatever  it  shall 
be,  I  will  cheerfully  comply-  It  is  impossible  to  deprive  me  of  those  feelings  which  must  alv?ays 
result  from  the  sincerity  of  my  best  endeavors  to  fulfill  with  integrity  every  official  engagement.. 
You  may  take  from  me,  sir,  tl\e  privileges  and  emoluments  of  place,  but  you  can  not,  and  you  shall 
not,  take  from  me  those  habitual  and  warm  regards  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  con- 
stitute the  honor,  the  happiness,  the  pride  of  my  life,  and  whichj  I  trust,  death  alone  can  extinguish. 
And,  with  this  consolation,  the  loss  of  power,  sir,  and  the  loss  oif  fortune;  though  1  affeet  not  to  de- 
spise them,  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be  able  to  forget."  _  ,.  - 

Here  he  went  on  to  quote  the  beautiful  Jines  of  Horace  in  respect,  to  Fortune 
(Odes,  book  iii.     Ode  29,  W  53-6)  : 

*  The  reader  can  not  have  forgotten  the  declaration  of  Mr,  FOx,  made  only  a  feiy  tnouths  before, 
that  nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  think  of  a  coalition  with' Lord  North,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  considered  as  infamous  if  he  ever  formed  one.     See  page.445.  ' 
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Laudo  manentem ;  si  oelerea  qnatit 
Fennas,  resigno  quae  dedit — 

when  the  thought  struck  him  that  the  next  words,  "  ei  mea  virtute  me  imolvo," 

would  appear  unbecoming  if  taken  (as  they  might  be)  for  a  compliment  to  himself. 

Mr.  Wlraxall,  who  was  .present,  describes  him  as  instantly  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 

floor,  while  a  momentary  silence  elapsed,  which  turned  upon  him  tlie  attention  of  the 

whole  Hous^.     He  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  passed- it  over  iis  lips,  and 

then,,  recovering  as  it  were  from  his  temporary  embarrassnflent,  he  struck  his  hand 

with  great  force  upon  the  table,  and  fiiiished  the  sentence'  in  the  most  emphatic 

naann'er,  oniitting  the  words  referred  to :     ,         ^  C 

\' '    ' 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  qiiatit 

Fennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  [e^ffiea 

Virtute  me  involmoj  probamque 

Pauperiem  sine  dote.quasro.^  '. 

"  The  effect  was  electric  ;  and  the  cheers  with  which  his  friends  greeted  him  as  he 
sat  down,  were  followed  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  buzz,  which  is  a  higher  testimony 
to  oratorical  merit  than  the  noisier  naanifesta,tions  of  applause."' 

Lord  North,  in  following  Mr.  Pitt  that  night,  spoke  of  his  eloquence  as  "  amazing ;'' 
and  added,  "  It  is  no  srnall  pr^umption  of  my  innocence  that  I  could  hear  his  thun- 
der without  being  dismayed,  and  even  listen  to  it  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  delight."'  But  the  Coalition  was  too  strong  to  be  dissolved.  The  vote  of  cen- 
sure was  passed  by^a  majority  of  seventeen,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  resigned. 

The  King  now  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  urged  him,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  prime  minister  ;  but,  with  that  streiigth  of  judgment  which  never 
deserted  him  in  the  most  flattering  or  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he  steadfastly 
rejected  th|e  offer,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  combined  force 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House.  To  gratify  the  King,  however,  while  enr 
deavoring  to  form  a  ministry  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  cffflce  for  six  weeks, 
carrying  on  the  government  with  a  dignity  of  deportment,  and  an  ease  and  dexterity 
in  the  dispatch  of  business,  which  excited  the  admiration  -of  all,  and  prpduced  the 
frequent  remark,  "  there  is  no  need'  of-  a  ministry  while  Mr.  Pitt  is  here."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  King,  though  urged  by  repeated  addresses  from  the  House,  continued 
to  shrink  back  from  the  Coalition ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  seriously  meditated 
a  retirement  to  Hanover,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  the  painful  situation  to 
which  Jie  was  reduced.  It  was  Thurlow  that  deterred  him  from  so  hazardous  a  step, 
"  Your  Majesty  may  go  to  ydur  Electoral  dominious,"  said  the  Chancellor,  bluntly  ; 
'?  nothing  is  easier ;  but  you  rpay  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return  when  you  grow  tired 
of  staying  there.  James  II.  did  the  same  ;  your  IVfajesty  must  not  follow  Ms  ex- 
ample." He  therefore  advised  the  King  to  submit  lyith  patiencei  assuring  him  that 
the  Coalition  could  not  remain  long  in  power  without  committing  some  error  which 

^  While  propitious,  I  praise  her,  and  bless  her  glad  stay; 

But  if,  waving  her  light  Wings,  she  flies  far  away, 
'        [Why,  wrapped  in  my  viirtue],  her  gifts  I  resign 
And  honest,  though  poor,  I  shall  never  repine, 
s  More  than  twenty  years'  after,  Mr.  Canning,  while  defending  himself,  under  circumstances 
somewhat  similar,  in  Tespect  to  Catholic  emancipation,  began  to  quote  the  passage  so  finely  turni 
ed  by  Fitt ;  but  as  he  uttered  the  vjfords  "  Laudo  manentem,"  it  Suddenly  occurred  to  him  how 
they  had  been  used  before,  and  he  instantly  varied  them,  in  his  graceful  mantier,  saying,  "  or  rather 
to  use  the  paraphrase  of  Dryden,"  - 

"-'  "  I  cap  applaud  her  when  she'skind ;  > 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shaKes'  her  vHngs,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  ptostitute  away." 
'  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  page  155. 

Nn 
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would  lay  them  open  to  successful  attack.  The  King  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 
He  permitted  the  Coalition  ministry  tohe  formed,  April  2,  1783,  but  with  an  ex- 
press reservation  that  he  was  to  he  understood  as  no  way  concerned  in  their  meas- 
ures. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  session,^Mr.  Pitt  visited  France  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  spent  some  monfhs  in  studying  the  institutions  of  the  .country.  He 
was  treated  with  great  distinction;  and,  as  Mr. "Wilherforce  states,  "  it  was  hinted  to 
him,  through  the  intervention  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  he  would  ,be  an  acceptable 
suitor  for  the  daughter  of  thei  celebrated  Necier,  afterward  Madame  Pe  Stagl.  Neck- 
er  is  said  to  have  offered  to  endow  her  with  ajfortune  of  £14,000  a  year.".  But  he 
declined  the  proposal,  and  remained  unmarried,  to  the  end  of  life.*  With  all  the 
diversity  of  his  powers,  there  were  two  characters  which  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  been 
quite  unable  to  sustain — 'to  play  the  part  of  the  lover  or  the  husband  would  have  been 
equally  beyond  his  reach. 

-  The  measure  foretold  by  Thurlpw  came  earlier  than  was  expected.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  next  session  (November' 18th,  1783),  Mr.  Eox  brought  forward  his; 
East  India  Bill.  In  opposing  this  scheme,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  the  sentinients  of  most 
men  in  the  kingdom.  The  firmest  Whigs,  like  Lord  Camden,  the  most  strenuous  en- 
emies of  appressipn,  like  Wilberforce,  united;  with,  the  supporters  of  the  Crown  and 
the  entire' moneyed  interestof  the  couiitry  to  denounce  it  in  the  strongeslj  terms.  There 
were  two  featjires  which  exposed  the  bill  to  this  general  reprobation.  First,  it  put 
the  civil  and  mihtary  government  of 'India  in  the  ha,nds  of  Commissioners,  appoint-, 
ed,  not,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  the  Crown,  but  by  Parliament.  Considering  'the 
manner  in  whitsh  Fox  came  into  ofiice,  this  was  calculated.to  awaken  the  very  worst 
suspicions.  It  looked  like  a  direct  defiance  of  the  sovereign — like  a  determination 
on  the  part,  of  the  Coalitionists  to  make  use  betiineB  of  their  ascendency  in  Parlia- 
inent,  and  establish  'themselves  so  firmly  in  power,  through  this  immense  increase  of 
patronage,  that  the  King  would  be  unable  to  remove  them.  As  already  stated  in 
the  memoir  of  Mr.  Fox,  few  inen  at  the  present  day  believe  he  had  any  such  scheme 
of  desperate  ambition.  He  was  actuated,  there  is  reason  to  think,  by  humane  sen- 
timent. He  did  not  mean  to  have  iis  plan  crippled  in  its  execution  by  the  personal 
animosity  of  the  King,  and  he  therefore  gave  to  Parliament  the  first  appointment  of, 
the  Commissioners  for  four  years;  and  while  he  expected,  no  doubt,  to  add  greatly 
to  the  strraigth  of  his,  administration  by  these  means,, the  idea  of  his  aiming  at  an 
imperium  inimperio,,ox  "  a  perpetual  dictatorship"  over  England,  is  now  generaEy 
discarded.  Still,  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  wg,s  perfectly'natural.  Mr.  Fox  had 
made  it  for  himself;  and  Mr.  Pitt  used  it  against  him,  only  as  the  best  men  in  the 
kingdom  believed  it  to  b?  founded  in  truth.  Secondly,  the  bill  stripped  the  Company 
of  all  their  commercial  rights,  and  placed  their  property  in  the  hands  of  another 
board  of  Commissioners.  -  This  was  a  much  more  doubtful  measure.  "It  was  tan- 
tamount," as  Lord  Camden  truly  said,  "to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  or  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy  against  them;  it  pronounced  them  to  be  unable  to  proceed  in  their 
trade,  either  from  want  of  property  or  from  want  of  mental,  capacity."  Nothing 
could  justify  it  but  the  extremest  necessity ;  and  though  Mr.  Fox  was  convinced  of 
that  necessity,  he  ought,  in  prudence  at  least,  to  have  delayed  such  a  measure  until 
the  other  part  of  his  plan  had  been  tried  ;  until  experience  had  shown  that  the 

'  The  reason  which  he  -was  reported  to  have  given,  viz.,  that  "he  was  married  toihja  country,", 
if  not  a  mere  jest,  was  probably,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  a  fabrication  of  "the  day,  like  the 
words  ("  Oh,  my  country !")  which  were  represented  to  havp  been  the  last  that  he  uttered  on  his 
death-bed,  "  Such  things,"  as  his  Lordship  justly  remarks, "  were  too  theatrical  for  so  great  a  man, 
and  of  too  ■vulgar  a  cast  for  sp  consummate  a  performer,  had  he  stooped  to  play  a  part  in  such  cir 
(TUmstances." 
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abuses  in  India  were-incapable  of  redress  by  a  change  of  its  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment— that  the  Company  -were'  fit  only  to  be  trejited  as  bankrupts  or  lunatics.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  means  by  which  the  East  India  Bill  was  defeated,  and 
the  Coalition  ministry  driven  from  power.  They  have  been  detailed  in  the  memoir 
of  Mr.  Fox.  What  share  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  Lord  Temple's  communieations  with  the 
King  has  never  been  made  knowjn;  but  the  course  taken  was  regarded  by  all  con- 
cerned as  an,  extre«i6  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  fSpel  an  extreme  measure 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  endangered  the  rights  of  the  King  and  the  balance  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  great  body  of  the  people  gave  it  their  sanction,  and  rejoiced  in  a  step 
which  they  would  have  resisted,  in  almost  any  other  case,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  ' 

Mr.  Pitt  now  came  in  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  age  oitwenty-fmvr  (December  22d, 
1783)j  under  circumstances  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  English  poli- 
tics. Against  him  was  arrayed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the, House,  led  on  by 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  inflamed  by-  a  sense  of  injury  and  disappointed 
ambition.  So  hopeless  did  his  prospect  appear,  that  a  motion  for  a  new  writ  to  fill 
his  place  for  the  borough  of  Appleby  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  laugh- 
ter. In  the  contest  which  followed-,  and  which  turned  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire 
on  the  House  of- Commons  for  nearly  three  months,  the  young  minister's  sitiiatibn 
was  not  only  trying  beyond  measure,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but,  as  Wraxall  ob- 
serves, "appeared  at  times  to  be  not  wholly  exempt  from  pergonal  danger.  Fox 
might  be'  said,  vidthout  exaggeration,  to  hold  suspended  over  his  head  the  severest 
marks  of  the  indignation  of  the  offended  House.  His  removal  from'  the  King's  pres- 
ence arid  councils  as  an  enemy  of  his  country — ^his  impeachment  or  his  commitment 
to  the  Tower^any  or  air  of  these  propositions  might;  nay,  might  certainly  \].t.vQ  been 
carried  in  moments  of  effervescence,  when  the  passions' of  a  popular  assembly,  in- 
flamed by  such  a  conductor  as  Fox,  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  any  acts  of  violence."^  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pitt  displayed  a  presence  of  mindy  a  skill  and  boldness 
in  repelling  attack,  a  dexterity  in  turning  the  weapons  of  hts  adyersaries  against 
themselves,  and  making  the  violence  of  their  assault  the  very  means  of  their  final  dis- 
comfiture, which  we  can  not-even  now  contemplate,  as  remote  spectators  of  the  scene, 
without  wonder  and  admiration.  Mr.  Fox's  first  step  was  to  demand,  rather  than  re- 
quest of  the  King,  that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  intimating,  in  his  speech 
on  the  subject,  that  it  would  notbe  safe  to  adopt  such  a  measure  "  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  an  ambitious  young  man."  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  wisely  determined  to 
fight  the  battle  for  a  new  Parliament  in  and  through  the  present  House,  replied  by 
a  friend  (for  he  had  not  yet  been  re-elected  as  a  member),  that  he  had  no  designs  of 
this  sort,  and  "  that  if  any  idea  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  Parliament  should  be  en- 
tertained any  where,  Mr.  Pitt  would  instantly  resign."  To  make  himself  still  more 
sure,  Mr.  Fox  next  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  "  the  payment  of  any  public  money 
for  services,  voted  in  the  present  session,  after  Parliament  should  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved (if  such  events  should  take  place  before  an  act  should  have  passed  appropri- 
ating the  supplies  for  such  services),  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor."  To  this 
Mr.  Pitt  made  no  objection,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  general  consent.  These 
things  combined  brought  Mr.  Pitt  apparently  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  majority 
were  not  to  be  broken  down  by  a  new  election,  and  if  they  stopped  the  supplies,  he 
had  no  longer  the  resource  of  proroguing  Parliament,  and  using  the  money  on'  hand 
as  a,bBolutely  necessary  for  continuing  the  governmeiit :  he  must  resign,  or  bring 
the  country  at  once  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  So  certain  did  Mr.  Fox  consider  the 
result,  that  he  said  on, the  floor  of  1:he  House,  "  To  talk. of  the  permanency  of  such 
an  administration,  would  be  only  laughing  cot. and  insulting  them;"  and  at  the  close 
"■  Historical  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  724. 
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of  the  same  speech,  he  spoke  6f  "  the  youth  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
th«  weahne$s  incident  to  his  early  pericjd  of  life,  as  the  only  possihle  excuse  for  his 
temerity !"  ,  .    ' 

The  Mutiny  Bill  had, heen  already  delayed  by  Mr.  Fox  for  a  month,  and  the  same 
decisive  step  was  soon  aftet  taken  with  the  supplies.  Mr.  Pitt  was  thus  distinctly 
warned  of  the  ine-vitable  consequences  of  his  persisting  in  a  refusal' to  resign,  while 
he  was  insulted  for  many  wee^s  hy  one  resolution  after  another,  passed  by  large  ma- 
jorities, reflecting  in  the  severest  terms  on  the  means  by  which  he  had  gained  pow- 
er, and  declaring  that  his  ministry  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Hduse  or  the 
country.  As  to  the  first  point,  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  charge  of  having 
come  into  ofiice  by  indirect  or  unworthy  means'.  "  I  declaie,"  said  he,  "  that  I  came 
up  no  back  stairs.  "When  my  Sovereign  was  jpleased  to  send  for  me,  in  order  to  know 
whether  I  would  accept  of  employment,  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  royal  closet ; 
bict  I  know  of  no  secret  infiuence  !  My  own  integrity  forms  my  protection  against 
such  a  concealed  agent;  and  whenever  I  discover  it,  the  House  may  rest  assured  I 
will  not  remain  one  hour  in  the  cabinet !  I  yni\.  neither  have  the  meanness  to  act 
upon  advice  given  by  others,  nor  the  hypocrisy  to  pretend,  when  the  measures  of  an 
administration  in  which  I  occupy  a  place  are  censured,  that  they  were  not  of  my  ad- 
vising. ■  If  xa^  former  ministers  are  hurt  by  these  charges,  to  them  he  the  sting."" 
Little  did  I  conceive  that  I  should  ever  be  accused  within  these  walls  as  the  abet- 
tor or  the  tool  of  secret  influence  !  The  nature  and  the  singularity  of  the  imputa- 
tion only  Tender  it  the  more  contemptible.  This  is  the  sole  reply  that  I  shall  ever 
deign  to  make.  The  probity  and  rectitude  of  my  private,  as  well  as  of*  my  public 
principles,  will  ever  constitute  my  sources  of  action.  I  never  will  bB  responsible  for 
measures  not  my  own,  nor  condescend  to  become  the  instrument  of  any  secret  ad- 
visers whatever.  With  respect  -to  the  questions  put  to  me  on  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliarrient,  it  does  not  become  me  to  comment  on  the  expressions  com- 
posing the  gracious  answer  of  the  sovereign,  dehveredby  him  from  the  Throne.  Nei- 
ther will  I  compromise  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  bargain  it  away  in  the  House  of. 
Commons !"  , 

The  King,  whose  residence  was  then  at  Windsor,  waited  with  deep  emotion  for  a 
daily  account  of  the  conflict  going  on  in  the  House ;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  during 
jpart  of  the  time^,  that  hourly  expresses  were  sent  him  with  a  report  of  the  debates^ 
It  was,  indeed,  more  his  battle  than  that  of  tjbe  ministry.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  ^very  thing  on  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  honor  as 
a  sovereign  forbade  the  thought  of  his  receiving  back  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Eox,-  after 
the  means  they  were  using  to  force  themselves  again  into  power  :  if  Mr.  Pitt  sunk 
in  the  conflict,  it  was  the,  King's  determination  to  sink  with  him.  After  a  night  of 
the  greatest  disaster,  when  the  ininistry  had  been  five  times  beaten — twice  on  ques- 
tions directly  involving  their  continuance  in  ofiice — his  Majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  following  terms :  "  As  to  myself,  I  am  perfectly  composed,  as  I  have  the  self  satis- 
faction, of  feeling  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  Though  I  think  Mr.  Pitt's  day  will  be 
fully  taken  up  in  considering  with  the  other  ministers  what  measures  a.re  best  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  crisis,  yet,  that  no  delay  may  arise  from  my  absence,  I  shall 
dine  in  town,  and  consequently  be  ready  to  see  him  in  the  evening,  if  he  should  think 
that  would,  be  of  utihty.  At  all  events,  I  am  ready,  to  take  any  step  that  may  be 
proposed  tp  oppose  this -faction,  and  to  struggle' to  the  last  period  of  my  life.  But  I 
can  never  submit  to  thtow  myself  into  its  power.  If  they  at  the  end  succeedi  rny 
line  is  a  clear  one,  and  to  which  I  have  fortitude  enough  th  submit"  These  words, 
pointing  directly  to  a  withdrawal  from  England  (with  the  case  of  James  II.  in 

'°  Lord  North  felt  this  blow  so  keenly,  that  Wraxall  says,  he  had  never  but  once  seen  him  so 
much  agitated  during  his  whole  parliamentary  career. 
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full  view),  if  not  to  consequences  even  more  fatal,  must  have  wrouglit  powerfully  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  not  merely  his  love  of  office  or  Bcorn  of  being  beaten 
that  nerved  him  with  such  energy  for  the  conflict ;  it  was  sympathy  and  respect  for 
his  Sovereign,  and  the  hope  of  averting  those  terrible  civil  commotions  which  seemed 
inevitable  if  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  head  of  the  Coihraons,  drove  the  King,  supported  by  the 
nobility,  into  the  desperate  measure  contemplated." 

As  the  contest  went  on,  Mr.  Pitt  having  been  beaten  on  an  East  India  Bill  which 
he  introduced,  Mr.'Fox  moved  the  same  night  for  leave  to  bring  in  another  of  his  own, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  same  as  his  former  one  in  all  its  essential  principles.  He 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  demanded  to  know  vi^hether  the  King  would  dissolve  Par- 
liament to  prevent  the  passing  of  such  a  bill.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  treasury 
bench,  and  a  scene  ensued  of  the  most  exciting' nature.  "Mr.  Pitt,"  says  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  "sat  still — ^the  members  on  all  sides  calling  upoii  hun  in  vain  to 
rise.""  SirGrey  Cooper  then  broke  out  into  some  very  severe  remarks,  and  closed  with 
saying,  that  if  the  gentleman  persisted  in  his  silence,  the  House  ought  "  to  come  to  a 
resolution"  on  the  subject.-  "  On  Mr.  Pitt's  sitting  still,  the  cry  was  very  loud  of 
Move,  move .'"  calling  on  Sir  Grey  to  bring  forward  a  resolution.  Mr.  Fox  then  made 
some  very  cutting  observations  on  "the  sulky  silence  of  the  gentleman,"  his  treating 
the  House  with  so  little  decency,"  &c.,  when  "  the  House  still  called  most  vehemently 
on  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise."  General  Conway  now  came  out  with  great  warmth,^and  at- 
tacked the  character  and  motives  of  ministers  in  the  bitterest  terms,  declaring  that 
"the  present  ministry,  oiriginating  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  maintained  themselves  by 
artifice.  All  their  conduct  was  dark  and  intricate.  They  existed  by  corruption,  and 
they  were  now  about  to  dissolve  Parliament,  after  sending  their  agents  about  the  coun- 
try to  bribe  men."  Mr.  Pitt  now  rose,  not  to  answer  the  interrogatories  put  him,  but 
■with,  a  call  to  order.  As  Conway  was  advanced  in  years;  Pitt  treated,him  with  re- 
spect, but  demanded  that  he  should  "  specify  ^e  instances  of  corruption"  charged ; 
and  told  him  that  "  what  he  could  not  prove,  he  ought  never  to  assert."'  ",No  man," 
said  he,  in  his  loftiest  tone,  "  shall  draw  me  aside  from  the  purpose  which,  on  mature 
deliberation,  I  have  formed.  Individual  members  have  no  right  to  call  upon  me  for 
replies  to  questibnB  involving  in  them  great  public  considerations.  Nor  is  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  answer  interrogatories  put  in  the  harsh-language  that  has  been  used," 
Turning  again  to  Conway,  whose  age  ought  to  have  taught  him  more  moderation, 
he  reproved  his  intemperance  of  language  in  a  way  which  called  forth  a  burst  of 
applause  from  the  House,  by  quoting  the  noble  reply  of  Scipio'to  Fabius,  "Si  nulla 
aha  re,  modestia  certe  et  temperando  linguam  adolescens  senem  vicero'!"" 

Some  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  now  became  anxious  for  a  compromise.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  TowyB,  who  had  been  so  scandalized  by  the  Coalition  and  the  East  India 
BiU,  that  he  joined  Mr.  Pitt  in  opposing  them,  but  went  back  to  Fox  the  moment 
he  was  dismissed  and  Pitt  was  put  in  his  place.  .  He  now  urged  a  coalition  be- 
tween them  as  the  only  possible  means  of  giving  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 

"  The  King's  determination  was  again  expressed  in  a  letter  to,  Wfr.  Pitt,  written  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  Lord  Effingham  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  the  majority  in  the  Commons.  "  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  this  day 
feel,  that  the  hoar  is  come  for  which  the  wisdorn  of  our  ancestors  established  that  respectable  corps 
in  the  state,  to  prevent  either  the  Crown  or  the  Commons  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  should  not  the  Lords  boldly  stand  forth,  this  Constitution  must  soon  be  changed; 
for  if  the  two  only  remaining  privileges  of  the  Grown  are  infringed— that  of  negativing  bills  which 

have  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  of  naming  the  ministers  to  be  employed I  can 

not  but  feel^  as  far  as  regards  my  person,  that  I  can  be  no  longer  of  utility  to  thii  country,  nor  can 
with  honor  continue  in  this  island.'^ 

'"  See  the  report  of  this  debate,  vol.  xxiv.,  421-4. 

i«  Youth  as  I  am,  I  will  conquer  the  aged,  if  in  nothing  else,'  at  least  in  modesty  and  command 
over  my  tongue. 
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He  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  Lord  North,  (whom  Fox  could  not  desert) 
by  raising  him  to  the  Upper  House.  "  I  did  not,"  said  he,  "  approve  of  the  coalitioh 
between  the  late  secretary  [Mr.  Fox]  and  the  noble  Lord.  The  ambition  of  the  for- 
mer was  certainly  laudible  in  itself,  though  he  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  means 
of  its  gratification  ;  still  the  nobl,e  Lord  must  not  be  disgraced.  He  shines,  indeed, 
no  longer  except  with,  a  borrowed  light.  He  is  ,a  man  of  whom  I  can  npt  say  lau- 
dahdus  ;  but  ornandus,  tollendus."  His  Lordship,  with  his  aiccustomed  suavity  and 
wit,  in  alluding  to  Powys'  observation,  about  his  shining  with  "  a  borrowed  light," 
observed,  that  "  a  classical  expression  had  been  applied  to  him,  though  with  the  dif- 
ference of  a  monosyllable — noh  lauiiandus — sed  ornandus,  toHeridus."  "  I  hope,"  con- 
tinued he,  "tollendus  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense  :  it  is  not  meant  to  kill 
me  !  It  is,  only  intended  I  should  he  ornandus^-or,  in  vulgar  'Engiish.,  kicked  up 
stair^  !  But,  sir,  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  kicked  up  stairs;  I  should  be  very- un- 
willing to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  political  agreement  which  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  but  I  will  not  go  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  An  acceptance  of  the  peer- 
age, would  place  me  in  Agrippina's  situation — -■ 

'"  Je  vois  mes  honneurs  croltre,  et  tomber  mon  crfedit.'"'*^ 
No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  North  how,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  debate-  by  good- 
humored  pleasantry  or  elegant  allusion.  ,  ) 

A  large  number  of  c'ountry  gentlemem  had  now  become  so  anxious  for  a  coalition 
(whieh  Fox  himself  proposed),  that  a  meeting,  attended  by  nearly  seventy- members 
of  the  House,  wa?  held  at  St.  Alban's  Tavern,  under  the  auspices  of  Powys  and  Mr. 
Grovesnor  of  Chester.  On  applying  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  head  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, they  received  for  answer,  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  was  "Mr.  Pitt's 
being  in  office."  He  was  required  to  resign,  as  preliminary  to  negotiation!  The 
King,  though  with  great  reluotfince,  consented  to  receive  some  of  the  Opposition  "  as 
a  respectable  part  of  one  [a  ministry]  on  a  broad  basis,"^but  insisted  on  "  their  giving 
up  the  idea  of  having  the  administration  in  their  own  hands"  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  resign;  and  when  afterward  reproached  by  Mr.  Powys 
on  the  subject,  said,  "  The  honorable  gentleman  has  talked  of  the  fortress  which  I 
occupy,  and  has  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  march  out  with  a  halter  about 
my  neck.  Sir,  the  only  fortress  that  I  know  of,  or  desire  ever  to  defend,  is  the  for- 
tress of  the  Constitution.  To  preserve  it,  I  will  resist  every  attack  and  every  seduc- 
tion. With  what  regard,  either  to  my  own  personal  honor  or  to  public  principle, 
could  I  change  my  armor,  and  meanly  beg  to  be  received  as  a' volunteer  under  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  ?  But,  sir,  I  have  declared,  again  and  again,  only  prove  to  me 
that  there  is  but  a  reasonable  hope — show  me  eyen  but  the  most  distant  prospect — 
that  my  resignation  will  at  all  contribute  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,' and  I  will 
instantly  resign.  But,  sir,  I  declare,  at  the  same  time,  I  ivill  not  resign  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiatibn.  Iwill  not  abandon  this  situation,  in  order  to  throw  myself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  He  calls  me  now  a  nominal  min- 
ister—tbe  mere  puppet  of  secret  influence.  Sir,  it  is.  because  I  will  not  consent  to 
become  a  merely  nominal  minister  of  his  creation — it  is  because  I  disdain  to  become 
the  puppet  of  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  that  I  will  not  resign.  Neither  shall 
his  contemptuous  expressions  provoke  me  to  resignation.  My  own  honor  and  repu- 
tation I  never  will  resign.  That  I  am  now  standing  on  the  rotten  ground  of  secret 
influence  I  will  not  allow  ;  nor  yet  will  I  quit  my  ground  in  order  to  put  myself  un- 
der the  right  honorable  gentleman's  protection — in  order  to  accept  of  my  noi^iination 
at  his  hands — to  become  a  poor,  self-condemned,  helpless,  and  unprofitable  ministei 
in  his  train ;  a  minister,  perhaps,  in  some  way  serviceable  to  that  right  honorable 

"  The  line  is  frpin  Racine's  Britannicus  (Act  i.,  Scene  J) : 

I  see  my  honors  rise,  my  credit  sink. 
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gentleman,  but  totally  unserviceable  to  my  King  and  to  my  country.  If  I  have,  in- 
deed, submitted  to  become  the  puppet  and  minion  of  the  Crown,  why  should  he  con- 
descend to  receive  me  into  his  band  ?" 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  Mr.  Pittj  with  reference  to  Fox's  boasts  of  the  great 
names  that  adorned  the  Opposition,  broke  forth  into  his  splendid  eulogium  on  Lord 
Camdeii.  "  Sir,  I  am  jiot  afraid  to  match  the  minority  against  the  ipajority,  either 
on  the  score  of  independence,  of  property,  of  long  liereditary  honors,  of  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  Constitution,  of  all  that  can  give  dignity  to  the  peerage.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  look  round  me,  when  I  see  near  whom  I  am  standing  (Lord  Camden  was 
present  at  the  debate),  I  am  not  afraid  to  place  in  the  fronts  of  that  battle-^for  at 
that  battle  the  noble  peer  was  not  afraid  to  buckle  on  his  armor  and  march  forth,  as 
if  inspired  with  his  youthful  vigor,  to  the  charge — I  am  not  afraid  to  place  foremost 
that  noble  and  illustrious  peer-— venerable  as  he  -is  for  his,  years — venerable  for  his 
abilities — venerated  throughout  the  country  for -his  attachment  to.  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution— ^high  in  honors — ^and  jpossessing,  as  he  does,  in  these  tumultuous  time's,  an 
equanimity  and  dignity  of  mind,  that  render  him  infinitely  superior  to  the  wretched 
party  spirit  wit^i  which  the  world  inaysfancy  us  to  be  infected  !" 

In  concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  defied  Mr;  Fox  to  stop  the  supplies.  "The 
right  honorable  -gentlernan  tells  you,  sir,  that  he  mesins  not  to  stop  the  supplies  again 
to-night,  Ipvt  that  he  shall  only  postpone  them  occasior^ally.  He  has  stopped  them 
Once,  because  the -King  did  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  .Commons;  He  now  ceases 
to  stop  them,  though  the  same  cause  does  not  cease  to  exist.  ,  Now,  sir,  what  is  all 
this  but  a  mere  bravado  ? — a  bravado  calculated  to  alarm  the  country,,  but  totally 
inefiectual  to  the  object.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  if  the  money  destined  to  pay  the  pub- 
lic creditors  is  voted,  one  great  part  of  the  mischief  is  avoided,  Butj  sir,  let  not  this 
House  think  it  a  small  thing  to  stop  the  money  for  all  public  services.  Let  us  not 
think  that,  while  such  prodigious  suipas  of  money  flow  into  the  public  coffers  without 
being  suffered  to  flow  out  again,  the  circulation  of  wealth  in  the  country  will  not  be 
stopped,  nor  the  public  credit  afieoted.  It  has  been  said,  '  How  is  it  possible  that 
Parliament  should  trust  public  money  in  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  they  have  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  can  not  confide  ?'  What,  sir,  is  theire  ^ny  thing,  then,  in 
my^  character  so  flagitioiis  ?  Am  I,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  so  suspected 
of  alienating  the  public  money  to  my, own,  or  any  other  sinister  purpose,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  ordinary  issues  ?"  (A  cry  of  No,  no,  from  the  Opposition.) 
"Why,  then,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  on  the  admission  with  instant  effect,  "  if  they 
rerwvmce  the  imputation,  let  them  also  renounce  the  argument !" 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Fox  had  been  desirous  of  a  compromise  ;  the 
whole  country  had  begun  to  move  '■'for  Pitt  and  the  King.'*  Addresses  in  favor 
of  the  ministry  now  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  London  led  the  way, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Pitt's  residence,  in  Berkeley  Square,  preceded  by  the  City 
Marshal  and  Sherifis,  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  of 
one  hundred  guineas  in  value,  "  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for,  and  approbation  of,  his 
zeal  and  assiduity  in  supporting  the  legal  pre;:oga:tives  of  the.  Crown,  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people."  Mr.  Fox's  majority  iiow  began  to  diminish,  until,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  it  was  reduced  to  nine.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  made  his 
last  great  effort  in  a  " Representation  to  the  King,",drawti  up  in.powerful  language 
containing  reasons  for  the  removal  of  ministers.  So.great  was  the  anxiety  to  be  presr 
ent  at  this  debate,  tha.t  the  gallery  was  filled  to  overflowing  more  than  six  hours  be- 
fore the  House  assembled.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Fox's  moving  that  this 
Representation  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  House  ;  it  continued  till  midnight,  and 
when  the  vote  was  talcen  he  had  only  one  majority  !  Tremendous  cheers  now  broke 
forth  from  the  Treasury  benches  :  the  Coalition  was  defeated  ;  the  Mutiny  Bill  was 
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passed  ;  Parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved  ;  and  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, at  the  hustings,  between  Fox  and  Pitt." 

The  people  ratiiied  at  the  polls  what  they  had  declared  in  their  addresses  to  the 
King  and  inihistry,  Never  was  there  so  complete  a  revolution  in  any  House  of  Com- 
mons. More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  lost  their  seats  ;  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  May  18th,  1784,  it  might  truly- be  said,  in  the 
Vords  of  Lord  Campbell,  "No  administration  in  England  ever  was  in  such  a  triumph- 
ant position  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  aftet  the  opposition  it  had- encountered,  the 
nation,  applauding  the  choice  c£  the  Crown,  declared  in  its  favor,  and  the  Coalition 
leaders,  with  their  immense  talents,  family  interest,  and  former  popularily,  found  dif- 
ficulty to  obtain  sqats  in  the  House  of  Commons.'"^  From  this  period  for  seventeen 
years,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  during  three  years  more,  Mr.  Pitt  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  Eugland  under  circumstances,  for  the  most  part,  more  perilous  and  appal- 
ling than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  British  statesman  in  modern  times.  '  As  to  his 
leading  measures,  men  differ  now  almost  as  mi;ich  as  during  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
in  the  judgment  they  pronounce  between  him  and  his  great  opponent.  But  there  is 
more  candor  in  estimating  the  motives  and  intentions  of  both.  Yery  few,  at  the' pres- 
ent day,  would  call  in  question  the  honor,  the  integrity,  or  the  sincere  patriotism  of 
William  Pitt.  All,  too,  have  come  to  feel  that,  in  deciding  on  the  conduct  of  public 
men  during  the  French 'Ee volution,  the  question  is  not  so  much,' '  Who  was  in  the 
right,'  as  'Who  was  least  in  the  wrong.'  Facts,  also,  are  beginning  to  come  out 
through  the  diaries  of  such  men  asTVEr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Malmesbury,  &c..  Who  knew 
the  secret  history  of  the  times,  which  put  a  new  face  upon  many  transactions,  or  on 
the  motives  in  which  they  originated  ;  but  half  a  century  must  still  elapse  before  the 
world  will  have  the  nieans  of  forming  a  full  and  impartial  estimate  'of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration., All  that  can  here  be  attempted  is  a  brief  survey  of  his  most  important 
measures,  commencing  with  those  of  the  eight  years  previous  to  the  war  with  France, 
and  then  touching  lightly  on  the  grounds  and  conduct  of  that  fearful  contest.  Ref- 
erence wUl  occasionally  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors,  not  only  because  his  judgments  have  been  formed  from  the  most 
recent  information,  hut  because  his  views,  when  favorable' to  Mr.  Pitt,  may  be  rehed 
upon  the  more  as  coming  from  a  strong  political  opponent. 

The  first  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India.  It 
differed  ftom  that,  of  Mr.  Fox  chiefly  in  the  two  particulars  mentioned  above  ;  it  left 

'6  The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  the  state  of  the  vote  at  the  several  divisions  which  took 
place  during  this  contest.  -  It  was  as  follows : 
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It  was  the  press,  to  al  great  extent,  which  carried  Mr.  Pitt  triumphantly  through  this  struggle. 
The  East  India  Company  felt  their  existence  to  be  staked  on  his  success,  alnd  they  spared  no  efforts 
or  expense  to  rouse  the  nation  in  his  behalf.  From  the  day  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  bill  into  the 
House,  a  committee  of  the  proprietors  sat  uninterruptedly  at  Leadenhall  Street,  for  many  weeks, 
sounding  the  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  from  that  time,  down  to  his  final  defeat  in  tba 
general  elections  of  1784,  they  used  ev^ry  iristrunient  in  their  power  to  defeat  his  designs.  Among 
other  things,  caricatures  were  employed  with  great  effect,  some  of  them  very  ingenious  and  laugh  ■ 
able.  One  of  them,  called  the  Triumphant  -Entry  of  Carlo  Khan,  represented  Fox  in  the  splendid 
costume  of  a  Mogul  emperor,  seated  on  the  body  of  an  elephant,  upon  which  was  stuck  the  queer, 
fat,  good-humored  face  of  Lord  North,  while  Burke  strutted  iri  front  as  a  trumpeter  with  his  instru 
ment  in  full  blafit,  sotinding  the  praises  of  the  Great  Man.  (See  peroration  of  his  speech  on  the 
Bast  India  Bill,)  «  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.,  p.  566. 
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the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  seven  Commissioners  of  Mr.  Fox,  it,  estahlished  a  Board  of  Control,  appointed 
by  the  (Jrown,  whose  members  come  in  and  go  out  with  the  ministty,  and  exercise 
the  government  of  India  in  conjunction  with  the  Directors.  "  The  joint  sway,"  Says 
Lord  Campbell,  "  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  being  substituted 
for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the ,"  Seven  Kings,''  our  Eastern  empire  has  been  governed 
with  wisdom,  with  success,  and  with  glory.""     -^ 

Early  in  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a  plan  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  On 
this  subject  he  had,  from  early  life,  entered  with  grdat  warmth  into  the  feelings  of 
his  father,  and  had  twice  before  (in  1782  and  1783)  moved  similar  resolutions,  sup- 
ported by  able  speeches,  though  without  success.  He  now  took  it  up  as  minister. 
His  plan  was  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  decayed  boroughs  (making  due  co&ipensation 
to  the  owners),  and  transfer  the  represesntatiori,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, to  the  counties  and  unrepresented  large  townsr.  He  also  proposed  to  extend  the 
right  of  voting,  in  populous  places  to  the  inhabitants  in  generaj.  -  Mr.  Fox  strenuously 
resisted  the  proposed  compensation,  and  the  frieads  of  reform  being  thus  divided,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  248  to  174.  As  he  never  brought  up  the  subject 
again,  he  has  been  accused  by  some  of  insincerity ;  but  we  learn  his  true  feelings 
from  a  record  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  :  "  At  Pitt's  all  the  day.  It  (reform) 
goes  on  well :  sat  up  late  chatting  with  Pitt,  who  has  good  hopes  of  the  country — 
noble  and  patriotic  heart !  To  tpwn  (next  day) — -House — Parliamentary  Reform — 
terribly  disappointed  and  beat™  It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  being  defeated 
three  times,  he  should  be  in  ho  haste  to  revive  the  Subject  again,  especially  as  the 
King  was  strongly^  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  nor  does  it  show  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  his  early  efforts,  that  he  afterward  changed  his  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  agi- 
tating the  question.  Even  Lord  Brougham,  with  all  his  disposition  to  censure  Mr. 
Pitt,  says,  "  the  alarms  raised  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  cognate  excitement 
among  ourselves,,  justified  a  reconsideration  of  the  opinions  originally  entertained  on 
bur  parliameijtary  system,  and  might  induce  an  honest  alteration  of  them.""     ^ 

At  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  two  measures  'yvhichthe  reader  may  recollect 
as  denounced  in  bitter  terms  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
DebtB.°°  Neither  of  them  deserved  these  censures.  The  first  related  to  fees  in  the 
public  ofiices,  and,  instead  of  being  designed  "to  draw  some  resource  out  of  the  crumbs 
dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  penury,"  was  intended  to  abolish  sinecures  which,  in 
some  cases,  yielded  £16,000  a  year.  The  bill  was  passed  almost  unanimously,  and 
proved  "highly  useful.  The  other  was  intended  to  give  Ireland  the  benefits  of  free 
trade.  Every  one  now  sees  that  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  wise  and  salutary.  Lord  Camp- 
bell speaks  of  "the  propositions  for  commercial  union  vnth  Ireland,  which  do  so  much 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  not  only  show  that  he  was  disposed  to  govern 
that  country  with  justice  and  liberality,  but  that,  bejng  the  first  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith  who  had  been  in  power,  he  thoroughly  understood,, and  was  resolved  to  carry 
into  effect,  the  principles  of  free  trade."''  He  was  defeated,  however,  partly  through 
the  clamor  raised  by  the  English  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  partly  by  the  un- 
founded jealousy  of  the  Irish.  Moore  says,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  "  the  acceptance 
of  the  terms  then  proffeired  by  the  minister  might  have  averted  pinch  of  the  evil  of 
which  she  [Ireland]  was  afterward  the  victim. "'*  , 

In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  paying  the  national  debt' 

"  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.,  p.  561.   , 

18  Lord  Campbell  gives  a  letter  from  Lord  Camden  on  this  subject,  which  he  says  "  affords  strong 
evidence  of  the  Premier's  sincerity." — Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.,  p.  332. 

13  Sketch  of  Pitt.— Statesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  HI.  «"  See  page  332-3 . 

»i.  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.,  pj  569.  sa  VqI.  ;__  p  231. 
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of  £239,000^000,  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr.  Price, 
who  oiFered  three  schemes  to  the  ministry ;  and  it  has  often  been  said'  that  Mr.  Pitt 
"  chose  the  worst."  True  it  is  that  on,  the  other  two  the  debt  would  have  been  paid 
sooner,  but  they  wer&  more  complicated,  arid  required  an  annual  outlay  to  begin  with, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  clearly  saw  the  country  could  never  endure.  He,  therefore,, chose  the 
plan  which,  though  less  expeditious,  was,  the  only  one  he  deeihed  practicable.  It 
was  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  had  a  SK/rplus  revenue  of  £900,000  a  year.  To 
this'£lOO,000  might  be  added  from  taxes  without  burdening  tiie  country ;  and  "  this 
sum  of  one  millioji  a  year,  improved  at  eoiojlouiid  interest  by  being  regularly  invested 
in  public  stocks,  wotdd,  in  twenty-ejg'ht  years,  amount  to  four  millions  a  year  at  the 
supposed  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  a  sum  which  would  pay  off  one  hundred  milhons  of 
three  per  cen,ts."  The  scheipe  wasprofessedly  founded  on  the  continuance  of  peace. 
While  this  remained,  the  surplus  could  be  relied  on  without  adding  any  new  debt ; ' 
and,  as  the  natioiis  of  Europe  seemed  tired  of  war  after  the  exhausting  contest  from 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  Mr.  Pitt  not  unnaturally,  hoped  that  England  ■might  en- 
joy so  long  a  season  of  repose  as  to  place  her  Sinking  Fund  on  high  and  safe  ground 
before  th&  occurrence  of  another  war.  But  unfortunately,  Within  seven  years,there 
commenced  the  most  terrible  conflict  in  which  the  country  was  ever  engaged.  The 
surplus  failed  ;  and,  though  the  form  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  up,  it  became  from 
this  time  a  mere  bubble — paying  a  debt  with  one  hand  while  bor*owing  with  the 
other.  This  was  not  the  Siidiing  Fund  devised  by  Dr.  Price  and  Mr,  Pitt.  If  the 
peace  in  Europe  ha'4  been  as  lasting  then  as  since  the  fall  of  Bpnaparte,  and  the 
original  plan  had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  thefnnd  would  probably  by  this  time 
have  extinguished  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Commercial'  Treaty  With  France,  in  1787,  was  the  fir^t  step  on  the  part 
of  England  toward  those  enlarged  principles  of  national  intercourse  which  now  so 
generally  prevail.  Jlis  armament  against  France,  the  same  year,  in  behalf  of  Hol- 
land, was  applauded  by  all;  that. against  Spain,  in  1790,  was  ultimately  approved 
by  Mr.  Fox  '^^  that  against  Jlussia,  in  1791,  was  promptly  and  wisely  given  up  (as 
already  stated)  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  declared  against  it." 

The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  exciting  question  of  the  Regency  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Fox  ;°°  the  measures  he  then  proposed  now  form 
an  acknowledged  part  of  the  constitutional  law  onithis  subject.  '  His  change  of  pohcy 
in  regard  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Burke.°°  Mr.  Wilberfi^'rce  always  ascribed  it  to  a  growing  conviction  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
guilt ;  but  the  personal,  confeiderations  referred  to  in  the  memoir  are  believed  by  most 
personsT;o  have  had  a  powerfuj  influence,  with  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Pitt  lyas  a  warin  advocate  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  traJe,  and 
in  1792  made  the  most  eloquent  speech  on  this  subject  ever  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons.^'  Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  him  in  the  harshest  terms  for  hot  making 
this  a  ministerial  question,  and  compelling  his  adherents  to  unite  with  him  at  once 
in  a  vote  for  suppressing  the  traffic-  ,  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  a  great 
moral  question  of  tljis  kind  ought  ever  to  be  carried  by  mere  force.  Years  of  inquiry 
and  argument  are  often  necessary  to  make  the  removal,  even  of  enormous  abuses, 
either  permanent  or  useful.  The  King  and  his  whole  fatnily  remained  to  the  lasti 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Most  of  the  nobilityi  for  a 
long  time,  had  the  same  feelings  ;  and  nearly  all  the  mercantile  interest  fef  the  king- 
dom resisted  it  for  many  years  with  their  utmost  strength.  Some  of  the  ablest  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  colleagues  were  vehemently  opposed  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  rash  and 
impracticable  scheme,  while  they  professed  a  sincere  desire  for  a  gradual  abolition 

^  See  page  508.  "         "  See  page  501.  ^  See' page  451. 

=«  See  pa|e  2123.  "  See  page  579.,  ■  ^ 
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of  the  traffic.  It  certainly  does  honor  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  never  wavered  or  shrunk  back.  He  gave  Mr.  Wilberforoe  all  the  influence  of  his 
personal  and  official  character ;  he  spoke  and  voted  for  immediate  abolition.  If  he 
had  gone  farther,  find  attempted  what  Lord  Brougham  condemns  him  bo  bitterly  for 
not  doing,  he  would  probably  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  ministry,  without  the 
^lightest  advantage,  and  perhaps  with  serioiis  detriment,  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

In  1791,  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  Canada. 
He  did  it  upon  wise  and  liberal  principles.  He  forever  took  away  the  question  which 
led' to  the  American  war,  that  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  revenue..  The 
British  Parliament  now  expressly  relinquished  the  right  of  laying  any  taxes  except 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  (to  v?hich  the  Americans  were  always  ready  to  submit)  ; 
and,  in  order  to  guard  this  point  more  fully,  Mr.  Pitt  provided  that  the  proceeds  even 
of  thesa  taxes  should  go  to  the 'provincial  assemblies,  and  not  to  the  government  at 
home.     It  was  mueh  for  George  III.  to  make  such  concessions. 

The  finaficial  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  period  under  review,  were  highly 
successful.  >  He  tpok-the  government  at  the  end  of  Lord  North's  wars,  with  an  un- 
funded debt  of  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  a  national  income  wholly  unequal  to  the 
expense  of  even  a  moderate  peace  establishment, '  There  were  large  claims  to  be  pro-, 
vided  for  in  favor  of  Ae  American  Loyalists  ;  there  was  a  system  of  enormous  fraud 
in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues  to  be  searched  out  and  collected  ;  there  were 
permanent  arrangements  to  be  made  for  commercial  intercourse  with  ,Amerioa  and 
some  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  vast  concerns  of  India,  a,U  resting  back  on  the 
treasury  at  home,  were  to  be!  reduced  to  order  and  placed  on  a  new  foundation.  In 
carrying  out  his  plans,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  at  every  step  against  the  acutest  and 
most  eloquent  men  of  England  ;  and  he  did  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  haying  no 
common  ground  of  argument  on  which  to' meet  them,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  while  the  popular  maxims  and  prejudices  of  the!  day  were 
all  on  their  side.  Within  five  years  the  debt  was  funded  and  reduced  five  millions 
of  potuids,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  two  armanients,  and  other  outlays  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions.  An  entire  and  most  beneficial  change  was  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  customs  and  auditing  the  public  accounts,  requiring  more  than 
three  thousand  distinct  resolutions  of  Parliament  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.^  Un- 
der this  system,  the  public  revenue  went  on  gradually  increasing,  until  early  in  1792 
he  "  felt  justified  in  proposing  a  repeal  of  the  most  burdensome  imposts,  and  an  ad- 
dition of  £400,000  to  the  annual  million  already  appropriated  as  a  Sinking  Fuijd. 
In  respect,  then,  to  the  first  eight  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, too  much  for  Mr.  Gibbon  to  say,  that  "in  aU  his  researches  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  he  had  nowhere  met  with  a  parallel— with  one  who  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod of  life  had  so  important  a  trust  reposed  in  him,  which  he  had  discharged  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to^the  kingdom." 

We  now  come  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the  Revolution  in 
France  and  a  war  with  that  country.  This,  as  Lord  Brougham  rema,rks,  "  is  the 
main  charge  against  him."  It  is  obvious  that,  whatevejr  iiiay  have  been  his  errors 
on  this  subject,  he  had  every  possible  motive  to  desire  the  continuance  bi  peace. '  On 
this  depended  all  his  plans  of  finance,  and  especially  the  success  of  his  Sinking  Fund, 
to  which  he  looked  as  the  proudest  memorial  of  his  greatness  as  a  statesman.  That 
he  did  ardently  desire  it,  no  one  doubts  ;  and  so  sanguine  were  his  expectations,  that 
he  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  about  tbe  middle  of  1792,"  England  had 
never  a  fairer  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  of  pea^e.  I  think  we  may  confidently 
reckon  upon  peace  for  tenyears."    Mr.  Burke  had  previously  expre^ssed  similar  vieWs. 

='  See  Prettyinan's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215  ;  Belsham's  Memoirs  of  the  Keign  of  George  III. 
vol.  iv.,  p.  123 ;  Wade's  British  History,  p.  559, 
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England  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  her  hereditary  rival.  "France,"  said 
he,  "  in  a  political  light,  is  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope." At  this  moment  (July  25th,  1792)  Austria  and  Prugsia  invaded  France  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  Louis  XVI.  to  all  his  rights  as  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  is  imneoessary  to  say  that  this  step  kindled  the  fire  which  soon  after  Wrapped  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  one  general  conflagration.  But  it  is  now  known  that  England 
had  no  privity  or  concern  in  this  invasion.  On  the  contrary,  Mr;  Pitt  declined  all 
corfimunication  with  Austria  on  the  subjects  and  declared  to  Prussia  his  unaltera;ble 
resolution  to.  maintain  neutrality  and  avoid  all  interference  with  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Erancei'^  It  is  also  known  that,  some  months  after,  he  endeavored  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  contest,  by  "negotiating,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ''with  the 
principal  Ejiropean  powers  for  the  purpose-  of  obtaining  a  joint  representation  to 
France,  assuring  her  that  if  she  would  formally  engage  to  keep  -Within  her  own  lim- 
its, and  not  molest  her  neighborSj  she  shoiild  be  suffered  to  settle  her  own  internal 
government  and  constitution  without  interference."™-  This  negotiation  was  broken 
off  in  the  midst  by  thff  execution  of  Louis  XYL,  and  Mr.  Pitt  thus  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  arrest  the  war  on  the  Continent. 

When  the  French  drove  out  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  they  seized,  in  turn,  on 
the  Austrian  IsTetherlands,  early  in  November,  1792.  Here  arose  the  first  point  of 
collision  between  England  and  France. ,  The  Eepublioan  rulers  forced  the  passage 
of  the  River  Scheldt  from  the  Netherlands  down  to  the  sea.  This  river  had  been 
closed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Wesl^haha,  ibr  a  century  and  a  half,  out 
of  regard  to  the  rights  of  Holland,  through  which  it  flows,  and  England  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  those  rights.  A  second  point  of  collision  'was  thei  French  Decree 
of  Fraternity,  passed  November  19, 1792,  by  the  National  Assembly,  declaring  that 
the  French  "  would  gtaxA  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to 
procure  liberty,  and  charged  the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to 
give  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."  This  was  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  ali  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  and  a  direct  call  upon  their  subjects  to  rise  in  rebellion.  It  was  brought 
home  to  England  by  the  fact,  that  delegates  from  societies  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
consisting  of  many  thousands,  were  received  at  the  bar  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention nine  days  after  the  publication  of  this  decree,  where  they  declared  their  in- 
tention to  "adopt  the  French  form  of  government,  and  establish  a  National  Conven- 
tion in  Great  Britain."  The  President  of  the  Convention  replied  in  very  significant 
terips  :  "  Royalty  in  Europe  is  ejther  destroyed  or  on  the  point  of  perishing ;  and  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  placed  by  the  side  of  thirones  is  a  devouring  fire  which  will 
consume  them.  The  festival  which  you  have  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  French  Rev- 
ol;ition  is  the  prelude  to  the- festival  of .  nations .'"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French, 
at  this  time,  expected  a  revolution  in  England. 

These  a:ggressions  and  insults  would  have  justified  the  English  government  in  de- 
manding ample  reparation.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  negotiating. 
When  Louis  XVI.  w^s  made  a  prisoner  of  the  Convention  by  the  events  of  August 
10th,  1792,  his  government  ceased,  and  Mr.  Pitt  recalled  the  English  embassador 
from  Paris,  and  suspended  the  functions  of  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  embassador  at 
London.  How,  then,  were  the  two  countries  to  communicate  ?  This  soon  after  be- 
came a  practical  question.  England  began  to  arm,  which  she  rnight  reasonably  do 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  French  government  instructed  M.  Chauvelin, 
who  remained  at  London,  to  demand  whether  this  armament  was  directed  against 
France,  tendering  at  the  same  time  an  expkriation,  of  the  Decree  of  Fraternity  as 

^^  See  hiB  statements  on  this  subject,  page  611. 

'"  See  Life,  page  425,  Philadelphia  edition.     See,  also,  page  612  of  this  volume. 
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not  aimed  at  England,  and  proposing  to  negotiate  in  relation  to  tiie  Scheldt.  What 
was  Mr.  Pitt  now  to  do  ?  No  one  would  expect  him  instantly  to  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Convention  as  dejure  the  government  of  France.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  treat 
with  them  as  the  government-  de  facto;  but  this  is  a  distinction  which  has  sprung 
up  chiefly  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  strong  a  repugnance 
George  III.  and  most  of  the  English  must  have  felt  to  any  recognition  of  the  new 
government,  while  they  held  their  King  as  a  prisoner,  and  were  calling  on  the  sub- 
jects of  every  other  monarch  in  Europe  to  join  with  them  in  rebellion.  Mr.  Pitt  took 
a  iniddle  course.  He  did  not  refuse  to  communicate  -with,  the  French  rulers,  but  he 
declined  to  receive  the  paper  of  M.  Chauvelin  as  "  an  official  communication."  He 
did,  however,  reply  "under  a  form  neither  regular  nor  official.""  telling  him-,  "If 
France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement, 
and  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting  other  governments, 
without  distuirbin^  their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their  rights,"  .  Within  less 
than  a  month  the  King  of  France  was  beheaded.  -M.  Chauvelin,  whose  functions 
had  been  suspended  during  the  imprisonment  of  Louis,  was  now  dismissed  and  sent^ 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  seven  days  after,  France  declared  war  against  England. 
Such  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  facts.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  adopt  the  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  thus  take  from  France 
aU  pretense  of  putting  him  in  the  wroiig.  But  in  passing  a- sentence  on  hi^  conduct 
we  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  our  knowledge  of  the  result.  '  He  acted  under  the 
prevailing  delusion  that,  even  if  war  took  place,  it  could  not  be  severe  or  calamitous. 
"  It  must  certaiftly  be  ended,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  in  one  or  two  campaigns."  He 
acted  as  most  men  act  who  feel  strong,  in  dealing  with  those  whom  they  consider  as 
weak.  He  acted,  alsd,  under  the  belief  (which  subsequent  events  proved  correct) 
that  the  French  were  insincere  in  their  disavowals,  that  they  only  wished  to  gain 
time.  The  French  Minister  of  War  is  now  understood  to  have  said  at  this  juncture, 
"  We  have  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  we  must  make  them  march  as 
far  away  as  their  legs  wiU  carry  them,  or  they  will  return  and  cut  our  throats.'' 
From  the  moment  of  their  triumpb  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  policy  of  the 
French  gayernment  was  war.  On  the  other  hand,  George  III.  and  the  great  body 
of  the  English  people  were  equally  bent  on  fighting.  "  If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  French 
principles,"  said  he,  "  there  wdll  not  be  a  king  left  in  Europe  in  a  few  years."''  '  The 
only  stop  then  thought  of  was  to  shut  out  these  principles  by  war,  and  to  put  down 
the  authors  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  "Had  Mr.  Pitt  refused-to  go 
to  war,"  says  a  late'  writer,  who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  his  measures,  "  he 
would  have  been  driven  fi:om  po^er  by  the  united  voice  of  king  and  people  ;  and  hife 
successor,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  would  have  been  compelled  to  pursue  the  course 
of  policy  which  was  only  reluctantly  followed  by  that  celebrated  statesman."'''  The 
war,  therefore,  was  not  Mr.  Pitt's  war ;  it  was  equally  the  war  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French  nation. 

.As  to  "  French  principles,"  which  were  an  object  of  so  much  terror  to  the  King, 
they  had,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  gained  a  foothold  among  the  middling  and  lower 
classes.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and  other  publications  of  a  still  more  radical  char- 
acter, were  widely  circulated ;  and  it  has  since  been  stated  on  high  authority,  that 
"  the  soldiers  were  every  vi^here  tampered  with."  "You  have  a  great  estate,"  said  one 
of  these  radical  reformers  to  General  Lambton;  "we  shall  soon  divide  it  among  us." 
"You  will  presently  spend  it  in  liquor,"  replied  the  general, ,"  and  what  will  you  dp 
then?"     "Why,  then  we  mil  divide  again.'" 

"  NichoU'a  Recollections  of  George  III.,  p.  400.- 
»2  Wade's  British  History,  p.  572. 
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Between  1793  and  1795  very  stringent  measures  were  adopted  for  putting  down 
this  spirit.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  as  already  stated  in  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Fox,  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  imposing  severe  restrictions  on  the  holding 
of  political  meetings,  and  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  crime  of  treason.  They  were 
designed,  however,  only  as  temporary  measures,  and  were  litaited  to  three  years. 
Still,  they  brought  great  reproach-on  Mr.  Pitt,  though  it  now  appears  that  they  origin- 
ated not  with  him,  but  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  been  recently  brought 
into  the  ministry.  Lord  Campbell;  speaking  of  this  period,  says,  "  Now  began  that  sys- 
tem of  policy  for  the  repression  of  French  principles,  which  has  caused  the  period  in 
which  it  prevailed  to  be  designated,  in  Jhe,  language  of  exaggeration, '  the  Reign  of 
Terror.'  1  think  the  system  was  unwise,  and  that  Lord  Loughborough  is  chiefly  an- 
swerable for  it.  I  am  afraid  that,  if  he  did  not  originate,  he  actively  encouraged  it, 
and  that  he,  as  the  qrgan  of  the  alarmist  party,  forced  it  upon  the. reluctant  Prime 
Minister.  Pitt  had  iiot  only  come  forward  in  public  Bfe  on  the  popular  side, Ijut  I  be- 
lieve that  his  propensities  continued  libetal,  and  that,  if  he  eonld  have  fulfilled  his 
wishes,, he  would  have  emancipated  the  Catholics— he  would  have  abolished  slavery 
- — he  would  have  established  free  trade— and  he  would  have  reformed  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  he  had  evinced  by  oajrying  Fox's 
Libel  Bill  by  therinfluence  of  government,  notwithstanding  the  furious  opposition  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  He  was  likewise  particularly  adverse  to  any  stringent 
measures  against  reformers,"  being  aware  that,  having  himself  very  recently  belonged 
to  that  body,  he  would  appear  rather  in  an  in'^dious  hght.as  the  persecutor  of  his  for- 
mer associates.  But  he  found  that  he  could  not '  adhere  to  constitutional  laws  and 
constitutional  practices,  without  the  disruption  of  his  administration. "''  During  this 
period,  also,  occurred  those  state  trials,  arising  out  of  some  wild  attempts  at  pariia- 
mentary  reform,  in  which  Erskine  was  so  much  distinguished.  Some  reproach  has 
fallen  upon  Mr.' Pitt  for  allowing  them  to  go  on.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Campbell,  that  "Lord  Loughborough  was  the  principal  adviser  of  them. 
He  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  wUdest  apprehensions  of  Burke,  he  feared  that 
any  encouragement  to  parliamentary  reform  was  tantamount  to  rebellion ;  and  he 
believed  that  general  bloodshed  would  be  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  individuals. 
*  *  *  "When  the  plan  was  first  proposed  of  arresting  the  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  and  proceeding  capitally  against  them,  it  is  said  that  Pitt,  who  had  studied 
the  law,  expressed  some  disapprobatiim  of  the  notion  of '  constructive  treason,'  but 
he  did  not  like  to  rely  upon  the  objection  that  the  Buke  of  Richmond  and  himself 
had  supported  similar  doctrines,  and  no  doubt  in  his  heart  he  believed  that,  under 
the  pretense  of  parUaimentary  reform,  deeper  designs  were  now  carried  on.  The  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General,  being  consulted  by  the  Chancellor,  gave  an  opinion  that 
the  imputed  conspiracy  to  change  the  form  of  government  was  a  compassing  of  the 
King's  death  within  the' meaning  of  the  statute  of  Edward  HL — ^and  the  King  hira» 
self,  upon  this  opinion,  was  eager  for  the  prosecutions.  So  in  an  evil  hour  an  order 
was  made  that  they  should  be  instituted,  and  warrants  were  signed  for  the  arrest 
of  the  supposed  traitors."  "  Happily,  English  juries,''  adds  Lord  Campbell,  "  and  the 
returning  sober  sense  of  the  Enghsh  people,  at  last  saved  pubhc  liberty  from  the  great 
peril  to  which  it  was  then  exposed."  *  *  *  "  To  the  credit  of  George  III.,  when  the 
whole  subject  was  understood  by  him,  he  rejoiced  in  the  acquittals,  and,  laying  all  the 
blame  on  the  Chancellor,  he  ?aid, '  You  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box,  my  Lord,  you 
have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box.  Constructive  treason  won't  do,  my  Lord,  construc- 
tive treason  won't  do.'  '"* 

Mr.  Pitt  saw,  within  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  how  idle  it 
was  to  think  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  French  Republic  as  forming  part  of  the  po- 
3=  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.,  p.  254.  ^  s*  Id.  ib.,  p.  266. 
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litical  systfflii  of  Europe.  She  had  extorted  that  reoognitibn  from  all  around  her  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  had  nearly  doubled  her  territory  and  dependencies  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbors.  He  therefore  brought  down  a  message  from  the  King, 
acknowledging  her  government  as  established  under  the  Directory  in  October,  1795, 
and  in  October,  1796,  sent  a  plenipotenti?iry  to  Paris  ^vith  proposals  of  peace.  His 
terms  were  highly  liberal.  He  offered  to  restore  the  conquests  he  had  made  from 
France,  being  all  her  rich  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  receiving  nothing  in 
retum,  and  only  asking  for  Austria,  as  the  ally  oTEngland,  a  similar  restoration  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  the  French.  This  the  Directory 
.ref&sed,  and,  after  a  short  negotiation,  ordered  the  English  embassador  to  quit  Paris 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  year,  1797,  was  one  of  the  darkest  seasons  that  England  had  known  for 
centuries.  la  April,  Austria  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  leaving  the  English  to 
carry  on  the  contest  single-handed;  and  at  the  moinent  when  this  intelligence  ar- 
rived, a  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  fleets  both  at  th6  Nore  and  Spithead,  more 
extensive  and  threatenmg.than  has  ever  occurred  in  thp  English  navy;  while  Ire^ 
land  was  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  and  actually  had  deputies  in  France  soliciting 
the  aid  of  her  troopsi  Never  were  the  funds  so  low,  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  the 
American  war.  These  events  were  ushered  in  by  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befalla  commercial  people,  a  drain  of  specie  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  war, 
which  endangered  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  was 
to  blame  or  not  for  the  causes  which  •produced  this  drain,  it  is  certain  that  his  daring 
resolution  saved  the  country  in  this  alarming  crisis.  He  issued  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  February  26th,  1797,  requiring  the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  specie  pay*, 
ments.  He  might  have  avoided  the  personal  hazard  thus  incurred  by  throwing  the 
responsibility  on  Parliament,  which  was  then  in  session — the  order,  indeed,  was  gen- 
erally considered  as  unconstitutional ;  But  the  case ,  would  not  admit  of  delay,  a 
single  night's  debate  on  such  a  question  might  have  destroyed  all  credit,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Parliament  and  the  country  justified  the  course  he  took,  while  the 
bankers  in  every  part  of  the  empire  united  to  sustain  him.  The  mutiny  was  quelled 
by  a  judicious  union  of  firmness  and  concession;  Ireland  was  held  down  for  another 
year  ;  and  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  national  and,  in- 
dividual bankruptcy  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  placed,  on  a  vantage  ground,  which 
enabled  her  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  war  without  injury  to  her  financial  system, 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  loud  in  their  applause  of  "  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 

-About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  July,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  proposals  of 
peace.  He  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lisle,  offering,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  restore 
all  his  conquests,  and,  as  Austria  was  now  out  of  the  way,  demanding  nothing  in  re- 
turn. There  were  at  this  juncture  two  parties  in  the  Directory,  one  for  peace  and 
the  other  for  war ;  and  the  negotiation  changed  its  aspect,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  two  months  of  its  continuance,  as  the  one  or  the  other  obtained  the  mastery.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  showing  the  difiiculties  he  had  to  encounter,  that  a  similar, 
division  existed  in  his  own  cabinet ;  so  that  among  the  "  astounding  disclosures" 
made  in  Lord  MalmeSbury'Sj  diary,  we  find  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  Lordship  to 
send  two  sets  of  dispatches  every  time  he  communicated  with  his  government,  one 
of  a  more  general  nature  to  be  read  by  Lord  Loughborough  and  his  associates,  who 
were  bent  on  defeating  the  negotiation,-  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Mr,  Dundas  !  The  violent  part  of  theDirectory  at  last  prevailed.  War  became 
the  plicy  of  the  government,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  dismissed.  The  French 
Were  to  be  deluded  with  new  visions  of  conquest.  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  subdue 
Egypt,  and  thus  open  a  pathway  to  India ;  and  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  with  its  hund- 
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red  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  to  become  a  tributary  of  the  EepubHc. 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  the  subjebt  before  Parliament,  November  10  th,  J797,  in  a  masterly, 
speech,  which  is  given  in  this  collection.  Parliament,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
applroved  of  his  conduct,  and  united  in  the  emphatic  declaration,  "  "We  know  that 
great  exertions  are  wanted ;  we  are  ready  to  make  them ;  and  are,  at  aU  events, 
deterinined  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  of  our  country."  The 
people  came  forward  with  that  noble  spirit  and  unanimity  wtiich  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  English  in  times  of  great  peril,,  and  subscribed  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  voluntary  giftjfor  Carrying  on  the  war. 

The  Directory  lasted  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and  then  yielded  to  the  power 
of  Bonaparte,  who  usurped  the  government,  jind  became  First  Consul  in  December, 
1799.  He  immediately  propo^d  a  peace,  and.  it  was  now  Mr.  Pitt's  turn  to  reject 
ijie  ofier.  Wounded  by  the  insults  which  he  had  received  in  the  two  preceding  ne- 
gotiettions,  doubting  whether  the- power  of  the  First  Consul  would  be  at  all  more  per- 
manent than  that  of>oth6rs  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  convinced,  at  all  events, 
that  he  could  not  he  sincere  in  his  offer,  since  the  genius  and  interests  of  Bonaparte 
led  oply  to  war,  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  negotiate  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  afterward, 
as  already  stated,  that  Bonaparte  did  not.  wish  for  peace.  When  the  question  came 
before  ParHament,  February  3d,  1800,  he  delivered  the  third  of  his  speecheff  con- 
tained in.  this  volume.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  efforts ;  and  though  worse 
reported  than  the  other  two,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned  (Sir.  Canning,  indeed, 
says  that  Mr.  Pitt  suffered,  more  in  this  respect  than  any  orator  of  his  day),  it  can 
hardly  be  too  much  admired  for  its  broad  and  luminous  statements,  the  closeness  of 
its  reasonings,  and, the  fervor  of  its  appeals. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Pitt  accomplished  his  favorite  plan  of  a  legislative  union  of  Ireland, 
with  Great  Britain.  But  hp  was  unable  to  effect  it  without  a  distinct  intimation  to 
the  Homan  Catholics  that  they  should  receive,  as  a  reward  for  their  acquiescence, 
the  boon  of  emancipatiop.  which  they  had  beeiji  so  long  seeking.  He  did  this  without 
the  privity  of  the  King,  and  knowing  his  scruples  on  the  subject,  but  still  with  a  firm 
belief  that  his  Majesty,  in  attaining  so  great  an  object,  would  yield  those  scruples  to 
the  wishes,  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  kingdom.  But,  the  momeiit  he  dis- 
closed his  plan  to, his  colleagues,  Lord  Loughborough,  says  Lord  Campbell,  "set  se- 
cretly to  work,  and  composed  a  most  elaborate  and  artful  paper,  showing  forth  the 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  Mr.  Pitt!s  plan,  in  a  manner  admirably  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  royal  mind."  The  King  was  thus  fortified  against  the  pro- 
posal before  Mr.  Pitt  had  time  to  present  his  reasons ;  and,  adopting  the  course  he 
had  taken  with  the  !East  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  declared  at  the  levee,  with  a  view 
to  have  his  words  circulated,  "  that  be  should  consider  any  person  who  voted  for  the 
measure  proposed  by  his  minister  as  personally  indisposed  toward  himself.'"  Mr. 
Pitt  justly  considered  this  as  a  direct  exclusion  from  the  public  service,  and  so  in- 
formed the  cabinet,  January  22d,  1800,  haying  held  the  ofiice  of  Prime  Minister  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time  that  he 
retired  with  a  view  to  open  a  more  easy  way  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  France. 
He  certainly  desired  peace,  but  the  circumstances  here,  stated  were  the  true  cause  of 
his  withdrawing  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Addington  (afterward  Lord.  Sidmouth)  succeeded  him,  and  Mr.  Pitt  gave  the 
new  minister  a  cordial  support.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his.  diary,  says,  "  Pitt  ha.s  really 
behaved  with  a.  magnanimity  unparalleled  in  a  politician,  and  is  wishing  to  form  for 
Addington  the  best  and  strongest  possible  administration."  He  approved  of  the 
peace  ;  and  again,  when  the  rupture  took  place,  he  gave  the  declaration  of  war,  June 
18th,  1803,  his  warmest  support.  ,  His  speech  on  this  occasion  (which,  through  an 
accident  in  the  gallery,  was  never  reported)  is  said  by  Lord  Brougham  to  have  "  ex- 
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celled  aU  his  other  performances  in  vehement  and  spirit-stirring  declamation ;  and 
this  may  be  the  more  easily  believed  when  we  know  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply,  said, 
'  The  orators  of  antiquity  would  have  admired,  probably  would  have  envied  it.'  The 
last  half  hour  is  described  as  having  been  one  unbroken  torrent  of  the  most  majestic 
declamation." 

Mr.  Addington,  had  a  timidity  and  inertness  which  wholly  unfitted  him  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  a  change  of  ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  again  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  May  12th,  180,4.  Lord  Brougham  has  re- 
proached him  for  accepting  office  without  insisting  upon  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but 
his- former  step  had  thrown  the  King  into  a  fit  of  derangement  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
a  new  agitation  of  the  subject^might  have  produced  the  same  result,  and,  as  it  was 
now  obvious  that  emancipation  could  never  be  granted  during  the  life  of  George  III., 
Mr.  Pitt,  surely,  was  not  to  exclude  himself  from  office  on  a  mere  point  of  etiquette, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  cause.  He  now  formed  his  last  great  coali- 
tion against  Bonaparte,  but  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2d,  1806)  was  a  death 
blow  to  his  hopes.  Worn  out  with  care  and  anxiety,  his  health  had  been  declining 
for  some  months.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1806,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  E^pprised  him 
that  his  end  was  approaching.-  Mr.  Pitt  heard  him  with  perfect  composure,  and  after 
a  few  moments,  rising, as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands  with  the  utmost  fervor, 
he  exclaimed,  "I  throw  myeeS£ entirely  (laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word) 
upon  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ."  He  now  arranged  all  his  sec- 
ular concerns  with  perfect  calmness,  and  died  at  a  quarter  past  fouT,  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  23d  of  January,  1806,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
near  his  father  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  debts,  amounting  to  £40,000,  were 
paid  by  the  public.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any  other 
man,  has  given  this  testimony  to  his  character :  "  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  foibles,  and  of 
course  they  were  not  diminished  by  so  long  a  continuance  in  office ;  but  for  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  complicated  subjeqt  in  all  its  relations  ;  for  that 
fairness  of  mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  follow  out,  and,  when  overtaken,  to  recog- 
nize the  truth ;  for  magnanimity,  which  made  him  ready  to  change  his  measures 
when  he  thought  the  good  of  the  country  required  it,  though  he  knew  he  should  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  on  account  of  the  change ;  for  willingness  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  all  that  could  be  urged  against  his  own  opinions,  and  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  men  whose  understandings  he  knew  to  be  inferior  to  his  own ;  for  per- 
sonal purity,  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  love  of  country,  I  have  never  known  his 
equal.  His  strictness  in  regard  to  truth  was  astonishing,  considering  the  situation  he 
so  long  filled." 

In  person,  Mr.  Pitt  was  tall  and  slender ;  his  features  were  somewhat  harsh,  but 
Ughted  up  with  intelligence  by  the  flashes  of  his  eye  ;  his  gesture  was  animated,  but 
devoid  of  grace ;  his  articulation  was  remarkably  full  and  clear,  filling  the  largest 
room  with  the  volume  of  sound.  His  manner  of  entering  the  House  was  strikingly 
indicative  of  his  absorption  in  the  business  before  him.  "  From  the  instant  he  passed 
the  doorway,"  says  Wraxall,  "  he  advanced  up, the  floor  with  a  quick  and  firm  step, 
his  head  erect  and  thrown  back,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  favoring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance  any  of  the  individuals  seated  on  either  side,-  among  whom 
many  who  possessed  £5000  a  year  would  have  been  gratified  even  by  so  slight  a 
mark  of  attention."  Those  who  knew  him  best  as  a  speaker  expatiated  with  delight 
on  "the  perfection  of  his  arrangement,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  reasonings,  the 
power  of  his  sarcasm,  the  magnificence  of  his  declamation,  the  majestic  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  legislative  authority  of  his  manner,  and  his  felicitous  observance  of  the 
temper  of  his  audience."  Mr.  Canning  has  given  the  following  sketch  of  his  char, 
acter,  which  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  memoir. 

Oo 
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"  The  character  of  this  illustrious  statesman  early  passed  its  ordeal.  Scarcely  had 
he  attained  the  age  at  which  reflection  commences,  when  Europe  with  astonishment 
beheld  him  filling  the  first  place  in  the  councils  pf  his  country,  and  managing  the 
vast  mass  of  its  concerns  with  all  the  vigor  and  steadiness  of  the  most  matured  wis- 
dom. Dignity — strength — discretion — ^these  were  among  the  masterly  qualities  of 
his  mind  at  its  first  dawn:  He  had  been  nurtured  a  statesman,  and  his  knowledge 
was  of  that  kind  which  always  lay  ready  for  practical  applicEition.  Not  dealing  in 
the  subtleties  of  abstract  politics,  but  moving  in  the  slow,  stea%  procession  of  reason, 
his  conceptions  were  reflective,  and  his  views  correct.  Habitually  attentive  to  the 
concerns  of  government,  he  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  whatever  was 
connected,  however  minutely,  with  its  prosperity.  H&  was  devoted  to  the  state.  Its 
interests  engrossed  all  his  Mudy  and  engaged  all  his  care.  It  was  the  element  alone 
in  which  he  seemed  to  live  and  move.  He  allowed  himself  but  little  recreation  ^om 
his  labors.     His  mind  was  always  on  its  station,  and  its  activity  was  unremitted. 

"  He  did  not  hastily  adopt  a  measure,  nor  hastily  abandon  it.  The  plan  struck 
out  by  him  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  was  the  result  of  prophetic  wisdom  and 
profound  policy.  But,  though  defeated  in  many  respects  by  the  selfish  ambition  and 
short-sighted  imbecility  of  foreign  powers-r-whose  rulers  were  too  venal  or  too  weak 
to  follow  the  flight  of  that  mind  which  would  have  taught  them  to  outwiiig  the 
storm-^the  policy  involved  in  it  has  still  a  secret  operation  on  the  conduct  of  sur- 
rounding states.  His  plans  were  full  of  energy,  and  the  principles  which  inspired 
them  looked  beyond  the  consequences  of  the  hour. 

"  He  knew  nothing  oTthat  timid  and  wavering  cast  of  mind  which  dares  not  abide 
by  its  own  decision.  He  never  sufiered  popular  prejudice  or  party  clamor  to  turn 
him  aside  from  any  measure  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  adopted,  i  He  had 
a  proud  reliance  on  himself,  and  it  was  justified.  Like  the  sturdy  warrior  leaning  on 
his  own  battle-ax,  conscious  where  his  strength  lay,  he  did  not  readily  look  beyond  it. 

"  As  a  debater  in  the,  House  of  Commons,  his  speeches  were  logical  and  argument- 
ative. If  they  did  not  often  abound  in  the  graces  of  metaphor,  or  sparkle  with  the 
briUiancy  of  wit,  they  were  always  animated,  elegant,  and  classical.  The  strength 
of  his  oratory  was  intrinsic  ;  it  presented  the  rich  and  abundant  resource  of  a  clear 
discernment  and  a  correct  taste.  His  speeches  are  stamped  with  inimitable  marks 
of  originality.  When  replying  to  his  opponents,  his  readiness  was  not  more  conspic- 
uous than  his  energy.  He  was  always  prompt  and  always  dignified.  He  could 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  sportiveness  of  irony,  but  he  did  not  often  seek  any 
other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived  from  an  arranged  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  This  qualified  him  fully  to  discuss  the  arguments  of  others,  and  forcibly  to 
defend  his  own.  Thus  armed,  it  was  rarely  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  mighty 
as  they  were,  to  beat  him  from  the  field.  His  efoquence,  occasionally  rapid,  electric, 
and  vehement,  was  always  chaste,  winning,  and  persuasive — not  awing  into  acqui- 
escence, but  arguing  into  conviction.  His  understanding  was  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive.    Nothing  seemed  too  remote  for  its  reach  or  too  large  for  its  grasp. 

"Unallured  by  dissipation  and  unswayed  by  pleasure,  he  never  sacrificed  the  na- 
tional treasure  to  the  one,  or  the  national  interest  to  the  other.  To  his  unswerving 
integrity  the  most  authentic  of  all  testimony  is  to  be  foun4  in  that  unbounded  public 
confidence  which  followed  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 

"Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuits  of  public  life,  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare 
himself  in  silence  for  that  higher  destination,  which  is  at  once  th^  incentive  and  re- 
ward of  human  virtue.  His  talents,  superior  and  splendid  as  they  were,  never  made 
him  forgetful  of  that  Eternal  "Wisdom  from  which  they  emanated.  The  faith  and 
fortitude  of  his  last  moments  were  affecting  and  exemplary." 


SPEECH 


OF  ME.  PITT  ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, APRIL  2,  1792. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ndmeeods  petitions  for  the  abolitiott  of  the  African  slave  trade  were  presented  to  Parliament  at  the 
session  of  1787-8.  On  the  9th  of  ^ay,  1788,  Mr.  Pitt,  acting  for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  confined  by 
illness,  moved  that  "  the  subject  be  taken  up  early  the  next  session."  This  was  accordingly  done  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1789,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  laid  open  the  enormities  of  this  traffic  in  a  speech  of  great 
compass  and  power.  So  conclusive  were  his  statementSj  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  prepared  to  carry  through 
the  measure  by  an  immediate  vote  ;  butf  yielded,  at  last,  to  a  demand  for  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  behalf  of  the  slave  merchants,  remarking,  however,  that  "  he  could  by  no  means  submit  to  the  ultimate 
procrastination  of  so  important  a  business."  Every  artifice  was  now  used  to  protract, the  inquiry.  The 
passions  of  the  colonists  were  inflamed ;  the  v^ealth,  and  influence  of  the  great  commercial  towns  engaged 
in  the  trade,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  &c.,  were  arrayed  against  the  measure  ;  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  insurrection  in  Dominica,  furnished  plausible  arguments  ,to  alarm  the  timid';  the  speedy  depopu- 
lation of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  millions^sterling  of  property,  was  urged  as  the 
inevitable  result ;  until  the  nation  was  staggered,  and  many  well-wishers  of  the  cause  began  to  waver 
in  their  opinions.  Some  of  Mr.  Pitt's  warmest  supporters  were  of  this  number,  and  especially  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break,  so  that^  he  felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  make  it  a 
ministerial  question,  or  to  insist  on  its  being  carried  as  a  measure  of  the  goveminent.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  were  not  idle.  Evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  was  collected  from 
every  quarter,  and  presented  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  to  relieve  the  public  mind  from  the  terrors  which  had 
been  thrown  around  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  full  exhibition  of  the  unparalleled  atrocities  of  the  traffic, 
.as  then  actually, carried  on. 

Early  in  1792,  five  hundred  and  seventeen  petitions  against  the  slave  trade  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion,  supported  by  an  able  speech,  for  its  im 
mediate  suppression.  After  a  protracted  debate,  Mr.  Dundas  rose,  and,  declaring  himself  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  trade,  pleaded  for  delay,  insisting  that  the  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce would  be  secured  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty  by  a  gradual,  than  by  an  immediate  abo- 
lition. Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker,  followed  him  in  the  same  strain.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  speech  before  us,  being  one  of  the  ablest  pieces  of  mingled  argument  and  eloquence  which  he 
ever  produced.  He  first  took  up  the  question  of  expediency,  comparing  the  two  schemes  of  gradual  and 
immediate  abolition  j  and  while  he  put  down  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Addington  completely  on  every"  point, 
he  showed  admirable  tact  in  so  doing  it,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mortified  feeling  or  personal  resentment. 
He  then  proceeded  to  his  main  ground,  that  of  right.  "  I  now  come  to  Africa  !  Why  ought  the  slave 
trade  to  be  abolished  ?  Because  it  is  incurable  injustice.  How  much  stronger,  then,  is  the  ai-gument  for 
immediate  than  for  gradual  abolition !"  On  this  topic  he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  exposing,  in  tones  of 
lofty  and  indignant  eloquence,  the  complicated  enormities  of  a  system  which  had  made  the  shores  of  Af- 
rica for  centuries  a  scene  of*cruelty  and  bloodshed,  and  brought  infamy  on  the  character  of  Christian  na- 
tions engaged  in  this  guilty  traffic.  Mr.  Wilberforce  says  in  his  Journal,  "  Windham,  who  has  no  love 
for  Pitt,  tells  me  that  Jox  and  Grey,  with  whom  he  walked  home  from  this  debate,  agreed  in  thinking 
Pitt's  speech  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  beard.  For  the  last 
twenty  minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  inspired." — P.  111. 

SPEECH,  &c. 


Me.  Speaker, — At  this  hour  of  the  morning 
[four  o'olook],  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  am  too  muo^ 
exhausted  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  subject  be- 
fore the  committee  as  I  could  wish ;  but  if  my 
bodily  strength  is  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  task, 
I  feel  so  strongly  the  magnitude  of  this  questioil, 
that  I  am  extremely  earnest  to  deliver  my  senti- 
ments, which  I  rise  to  do  with  more  satisfaction, 
because  I  now  look  forward  to  the  issue  of  this 
bijsiness  with  considerable  hope  of  success. 

The  debate  has  this  night  taken  a  turn  which, 


though  it  has  produced  a  variety  of  new  suggos- 

tiq'ns,  has,  upon  the  whole,  oontraoted 

this  question  into  a  much  narro-\#er  rawSSl,""'" 

point  than  it  was  ever  brought  into  be-  "" ''°''"''' 

fore. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  the  riffht 
honorable  gentleman  over  the  way 
[Mr.  Fox],  for  I  anj  far  from  deplor-  TeSlVt 
ing  all  that  has  been  said  by  my  two  ^"^ft""^- 
honorable  friends  [Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton]. I  rather  rejoice  that  they  haye  now  brought 
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this  subject  to  a  fair  issue ;  that  something,  at 
least,  is  alrealdy  gained,  and  that  the  question  has 
talten  altogether  a  new  cours?  this  night.'  It  is 
true,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  been  stated,  and 
has  been  urged  with  all  the  force  of  argument 
that  could  be  given  to  it.  But  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  difference  has  been  Urged  upon  princi- 
ples very  far  remoVed  from  those  ■which  were 
maintained  by  the  opponents  of  my  honorable 
friend  [Mr.  Wilberforoe],  when  he  first  brought 
forward  his  motion.  There  are  very  few  of 
those  who  have  spoken  this  night,  who  have;  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  declare  their  full  and 
^entire  concurrence  with  my  honorable  friend  in 
y  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  as 
'  their  ultimate  object.  However  we  may  differ 
»<«s  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  we  are, agreed 
'  in  the  abolition  itself;  and  my  honorable  friends 
have  expressed  their  agreement  in  this  sentiment 
with  that  sensibility  upon  the  subject,  which  hu- 
manity does  most  undoubtedly  require.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  they  yet  peroisive  what  are  the" 
necessary  consequences  of  their  own  concession, 
or  follow  up  their  own  principles  to  their  just 
conclusion. 

The  point  now  in  dispute  between  us  is  a  dif- 
Tbe  present  fcrence  merely  as  to  the  period  of  time 
?iip?/5i.e  8.t  which  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tirade 
of  time.  ought  to  take  place.  I  therefore  con- 
gratulate this  Hoase,  the  country,  and  the  world, 
that  this  great  point  is  gained.  That  we  may 
now  consider  this  treido  as  having  received  its 
condemnation;  that  its  sentence  is  sealed ;  that 
this  curse  of  mankind  is  seen  by  the  House  in  its 
true  light ;  and  that  the  greatest  stigma  on  our 
national  character  which  ever  yet  existed  is 
about  to  be  removed ;  and,  sir,  which  is  still  more 
important,  that  mankind,  I  trust,  in  general,  are 
now  likely  to  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  prac- 
tical evil  that  has  ever  afflicted  the  human  race; 
from  the  severest  and  most  extensive  calamity 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world ! 

In  proceeding  to  give  my  reasons  for  concur- 
Ground  of  ring  with  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Wil- 
di.cuaBion.  terforcc]  in  his  motion,  I  shall  necessa- 
rily advert  to  those  topics  which  my  honorable 
friends  near  me  [Dundas  and  Addington]  have 
touched  upon,  and  which  they  stated  to  be  their 
motives  for  preferring  a  gradual,  and,  in  some 
degree,,  a  distant  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to 
the  more  immediate  artd  direct  measure  now 
proposed  to  you.  Beginning  as  I  do,  with  de- 
claring that,  in  this  respect,  I  differ  completely 
from  my  right  honorable  friends  near  me,  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  I  differ  as  to  one 
observation  which  has  been  pressed  rather  strong- 


'  It  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion by  some  striking  remark  of  this  kind — some 
diiference  between  him  and  a  preceding  speaker, 
some  distinction,  Jcc,  &o. — which  giveSihim  an  op- 
portnnity  to  state  his  ground  with  great  clearness, 
and  to  place  the  question  on  its  tnie  footing.  This 
throws  a  light  forward  upon  the  entire  course  he 
has  to  traverse,  and  conduces  greatly  to  that  In^iin- 
oas  exposition  of  a  subject  for  which  he  was  so 
much  celebrated; 


ly  by  them.  If  they  can  show  that  their  propo- 
sition of  a  gradual  abolition  is  more  likely  than 
ours  to  sepure  the  object  which  we  have  in  view ; 
that  by  proceeding  gradually  we  shall  arrive 
more  speedily  at  our  end,  and  attain  it  with  more 
certainty,  than  by  a  direct  vote  immediately  to 
abolish ;  if  they  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  both 
of  myself  and  the  committee,  that  our  proposi- 
tion has_more  th?  appearance  of  a  speedy  aboli- 
tion than  the  reality  of  it,  undoubtedly  they  will 
in  this  case  make  a  convert  of  me,  and  my  hon- 
orable friend  who  moved  the  question.  -They 
will  make  a,  convert  of  every  man  among  us 
who  looks  to  this  (which  I  trust  we  all  do)  as  a 
question  not  to  be  determined  by  theoretical  prin- 
ciples or  enthusiastic  feelings,  but  considers  the 
practicability  of  the  measure,  aiming  simply  to 
effect  his  object  in  the  shortest  time,  and  in  the 
surest  possible  manner."  If,  however,  I  shall'be 
able  to  show  that  our  measure  proceeds  more 
directly  to  its  object,  and  secures  it  with  more 
certainty,  and  within  a  less  distantiperiod ;  and 
that  the  slave  trade  will  on  our  plan,  be  abolish- 
ed sooner  than  on  theirs,  may  I  not  then  hope 
that  my  right  honorable  friends  will  be  as  ready 
to  adopt  our  proposition,  as  we  should  in  the  / 
other  case  be  willing  to  accede  to  theirs  ?  ' 

One  of  my  right  honorable  friends  has  stated 
that  an  act  passed  here  for  the  aboli.  p,,|i„i  „ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  would  not  se-  in?*j/ Can 

....  ^_  ,  immeifiate 

cure  Its-  abolition.  Now,  sir,  I  should  abojaian  bo 
be  glad  to  know  why  an  act  of  the'  °°'f'^^^ 
British  Legislature,  enforced  by  all  those  sanc- 
tions which  we  have  undoubtedly  the  power  and 
the  right  to  apply,  is  not  to  be  effectual ;  at  least, 
as  to  every  material  purpose  ?  Will  not  the  ex- 
ecutive power  have  the  same  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  which 
all  the  causes  relating  to  this  subject  must  be 
tried,  that  it  has  in  other  cases  ?  Will  there  not 
be  the  same  system  of  law  by  which  we  now 
maintain  a  monopoly  of  commerce  ?  If  the  same 
law,  sir,  be  applied  to  the  prohibition  of  The  law. 
the  slave  tradg  which  is  applied  in  the  '","^°' 
case  of  other  cont;raband  commerce,  «"™sb. 
with  all  the  same  means  of  the  country  to  back 
it,  I  am  at  a  loss  toyknow  why  the  actual  and 
total  abolition  .is  mt;ias  likely  to  be  effected  in 
this  way,  as  by  any  plan  or  project  of  my  hon- 
orable friends,  for  bringing  about  a  gradual  ter- 
mination of  it.'  But  my  observation  is  extreme- 
'ly  fortified  by  what  fell  from  my  honorable  friend 
who  spoke  last.    He  has  told  you,  sir,  that  if  you 


^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  soon  Mr. 
Pitt  enters  (as  in  these  three  sentences)  on  one  of 
those  am^li/icat'ions  by  which  he  was  accastomed 
to  enforce  his  thoughts,  presenting  them  in  detail 
under  different  aspects  upon  which  the  mind  might 
dwell. 

^  Mr.  Pitt  was  much  accustomed  to  argne,  as  in 
these  four  sentences,  by  exhaustion — ^by  taking  all 
the  suppositions  belonging  to  the  case,  and  deducf 
ing  the  result.  The  tam  which  he  next  gives  to 
the  argument,  by  making  Mr.  Addington  testify 
against  himself,  is  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
sagacity  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  siSang 
the  arguments  of  others. 
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will  have  p&tienoe  with  it  for  a  few  years,  the 
Mr.  Adding-  slave  trade  must  drop  ^of  itself,,  from 
M^ed'SaTnTt'  the  increasing  dearness  of  the  com- 
himsoir.  modity  imported,  and  the  increasing 

progress,  on  the  other  hand,  of  internal  popula- 
tion. Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  importations  are  so 
expensive  and-  disadvantageous  already,  that  the 
internal  population  is  even  now  becoming  a 
cheaper  resource  ?  I  ask,  then,  if  you  leave  to  the 
importer  no  means  of  importation  but  by  smug- 
gling, ind  if,  besides  all  the  present  disadvanta- 
ges, you  load  him  with  all  the  ehajfges  and  haz- 
ards of  the  smuggler,  by  taking  care  that  the 
laws  against  smuggling  are  in  this  case  watch- 
fally  and  rigorously  enforced,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  any  considerable  supply  of  fresh  slaves 
being  poured  into  the  islands  through  this  chan- 
nel ?  And  is  there  any  real  ground  of  fear,  be- 
cause a  few  slaves  may  have  been  smuggled  in 
or  out  of  the  islands,  that  a  bill  will  be  useless 
and  ineffectual  on  any  such  ground  ?-  The  ques- 
tion under  these  ciroiimstances  will  not  bear  a 
dilute.     ^%. 

I.  Perhaps,  however,  my  honorable  friends 
E  edim  ""^^  ^^^  "P  ^■""her  ground,  and  say, 
"It  is  true  your  Mieasure  would  shut 
out  further  importations  more  immediately;  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  shut  them  out  immediately. 
We  think  it  right,  on  grounds  of  general  expedi- 
ency, that  they  should  not  be  immediately  shut 
out."  Let  us,  therefore,  now  come  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  es^ediency  of  making  the  abolition  dis- 
tant and  gradual,  ^rather  than  immediate.^ 

The  argument  of  expediency,  in  my  opinion, 
like  every  other  argument  in  this  disquisition, 
will  not  justify  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
for  one  unnecessary  hour.  Supposing  it  to  be 
in  our  power,  which  I  have  shown  it  is,  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  from  this  present  time,  the 
expediency  of  doing  it  is  to  me  so  clear,  that  if 
I  went  on  this  principle^  alone,  I  should  not  feel 
a  moment's  hesitation.  What  is  the  argument 
Population  of  expediency  stated  on  the  other  side  ? 
question,  jt  is- doubted  whether  the  deaths  and 
births  in  the  islands  are,  as  yet,  so  nearly  equal 
as  to  insure  the  keeping  up  a  sufficient  stock  of 
laborers.  In  answer  to  this,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  in  a  former  year  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  state  of  population  at  that  time. 
My  observations  were  taken  from  documents 
whicjh  we  have  reason  to  judge  authentic,  and 
which  carried  on  the  face  of  them  the  conclu- 
sions I  then  stated ;  they  were  the  clear,  simple; 
and  obvious  result  of  a  careful  examination  which 
I  made  into  this  subject,  and  any  gentleman  who 
will  take  the  same  pains  may  arrive  at  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

These  calculations,  however,  applied  to  a  pe- 
(I.)  Births  among  riod  of  time  that  is  now  four  or  five 
The  births  were  then, 
irtlthe  general  view  of  them,  nearly 
equal  to  the  deaths ;  and,  as  the  state  of  popula- 
tion was  shown,  by  a  considerable  retrospect,  to 
be  regularly  increasing,  an  excess  of  births  must, 
before  this  time,  haVe  taken  place. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  aa  to  the 


the  fllavea  nearly   TT»nr«  nncf 

or  quite  equal  to  years  past. 

the  deaths. 


disproportion  otthe  sexes.  This,  however,  is  a 
disparity  which  existed  ip  any  mate-  (».),Tho  .lis- 
rial  degree  only  in  former  years ;  it  S/im.'  ° 
is  a  disparity  of  which  the  slave  trade  """''■ 
has  been  itself  the  cause,  which  will  gradually 
diminish  as  tha  slave  trade  diminishes,  and  must 
entirely  o^ase  if  the  trade  shall  be  abolished ; 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  made  the  very  plea 
for  its  continuance.  I  believe  this  disproportion 
of  the  sexes,  taking  the  whole  niimber  of  the  isl- 
ands, Creole^  as  well  as  imported  Africans,  the 
latter  of  whom  occasion  all  the  disproportion,  is 
not  now  by  any  means  oonsiderablei 

But,  sir,  I  also  showed  that  the  great  mortal" 
ity,  which  turned  the  balance  so  as  (3.)  jn,oMiion 
to  make  the  deaths  appear  more  nu-  ^°^^^°""'° 
merous  than  the  births,  arose  too  from  aource  of  mor. 

,    ,  p  .  ,        T      .  tality,  that 

the  imported  Africans,  who  die  in  ex-  amons  tue  im- 
traordinary  numbers  in  the  seasoning.  ''"  '  ™^°°^ 
If,  therefore,  the  importation,  of  negroes  shpnld 
cease,  every  one  of  the  Causes  of  mortality  which 
I  have  now  stated  would  cease  also ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  any  reason  why  the  present  number  of 
laborers  should  not  maintain  itself  in  the  West 
Indies,  except  it  be  from  some  artificial  cause, 
some  fault  in  the  islands ;  such  as  the  impolicy 
of  their  governors,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  mana- 
gers and  officers  whom  they  employ.  I  will 
not  reiterate  all  that  I  said  at,  that  time,  or  go 
through  island  by  island.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  ceded  islands ;  and  I  state  them 
possibly  to  be,  in  some  respects,  an  excepted 
oase.^  But  we  are  not  now  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
jeot  i)f  the  mortality  in  clearing  new  lands.  It 
is,  sir,  undoubtedly  another  question ;  the  mor- 
tality here  is  ten-fold ;  neither  is  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  carrying  on,  -but  as  the  setting  on 
foot  a  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  the 
colony;  a  measure  which  I  think  will  not  now 
be  maintained.  I  therefore  desire  gentlemen  to 
tell  me  fairly,  whether  the  period  they  look  to 
is  not  now  arrived ;  whether,  at  this  hour,  the 
West  Indies  may  not  be  declared  to  have  actual- 
ly attained  a  state  in  which  they  can  Wiaintain 
their  population  ?  And  upon  the  answer  I  must 
necessarily  receive,  I  think  I  could  safely  rest 
the  whole  of  the  question. 

One  honorable  gentleman  has  rather;irigeni- 
ously  observed,  that  one  or  other  of  Biftopjtonenu' 
these  two  assertions' of  ours  must  SSset"''" 
necessarily  be  false  s  that  either  the  "'°''- 
population  must  be  decreasing,  which  we  deny, 
or,  if  the  population  is  increasing,  that  the  slaves 
must  be  perfectly  well  treated  (this  being  the 
cause  of  such  population),  which  we  deny  also. 
That  the  population  is  rather  increasing  than 
otherwise,  and  also  that  the  general  treatment 
is  by  no  means  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  are 
both  points  which  have  been  separately  proved 
by  different  evidences ;  nor  are  these  two  points 
so  entirely  incompatible.  The  ill  treatment  must 
be  very  great,  indeed,  in  order  to  diminish  ma- 
terially the  population  of  any  race  of  people. 
That  it  is  not  so  extremely  great  as  to  do  this, 
I  will  admit.  I  will  even  a,dmit,  if  you  please, 
that  this  charge  may  possibly  have  been  some 
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times  exaggerated^,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
it  applies  less  and  less  as  we  come  nearer  to  the 
present  times.*  ' 

But  let  us  see  how  this  contradiction  of  ours, 
as  it  is  thought,  really  stands,  and  how" 
mined  back   the  explEuiation  of  it  will  completely 

onitsautUor.    ^^^.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^j^^j  j^  queS- , 

tion.  Do  the  slaves,  diminish  in  numbers  ?  It 
can  be  nothing  but  ill  treatment  that  causes  the 
diminution.  This  ill  treatment  the  abolition  must 
and  will  restrain.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  vote  for  the  abolition.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  you  ohooSe  to  say  that  the  slaves  clear- 
ly increase  in  numbers  ?  Then  you  want  no 
importations,  and,  in  this  case  also,  you  may 
safely  vote  for  the  abolition.  Or,  if  you  choose 
to  say,  as  the  third  and  only  other  case  which  can 
be  put,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  that  the  population  is  nearly  stationary, 
and  the  treatment  neither  so  bad  nor  so  good  as 
it  might  be ;  then  surely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  de- 
iiied  that  this,  of  all  others,  is,  on  each  of  the  two 
grounds,  the  proper  period  for  stopping  farther 
supplies  ;  for  youT  population,  which  you  own  is 
already  stationary,  will  thus  be  made  undoubt- 
edly to  increase  from ,  the  births,  and  the  good 
treatment  of  your  present  slaves,  which  I  am 
now  supposing  is  but  very  moderate,''will  be 
necessarily  imprpved  also  by  the  same  measure 
of  abolition.  I  say,  therefore,  that  these  propo- 
sitions, contradictory  as  they  may  be  represent- 
ed, are  in  truth  not  at  all  inconsistentj  but  even 
come  in  aid  of  each  other,  and  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  is  decisive.  And  let  it  be  alwa^  re- 
membered that,  in  this  branch  of  my  argument, 
I  have  only  in  view  the  well-being  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  do  not  now  ground  any  thitag  on  the 
African  part  of  the  question. 

But,  sir,  I  may  carry  these  observations  re- 
(i.).i.Tiy  remain-  spectiug  the  islands  much  farther. 

iL'SmsL  nists,  and  it  is  then  their  indispensa- 
ornmenta.  ble  duty  to  apply  themselvcs  to  the 
correction  of  those  various  abuses  by  which  popr- 
ulation  is  restrained.  The  most  important  con- 
sequences may  be  expected  to  attend  colonial 
regulations  for  this  purpose.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  internal  populatioUj  the  condition  of  ev- 
ery negro  will  improve  also;  bis  liberty  will 
advance,  or,  at  least,  he  will  be  approaching  to 
a  state  of  liberty.  Nor  can  you  increase  the 
happiness,  or  extend  the  freedom  of  the  negro, 
without  adding  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  islands,  and  of  all  their  inhabitants. 
Thus,  sir,  in  the  place  of  slaves,  who  naturally 
have  an  interest  directly  opposite  to  that  of  their 
masters,  and  are  therefore  viewed  by  them  with 
an  eye  of  constant  suspicion,  you  will  create  a 
body  of  valuable  citizens  and  subjects,  forming  a 
part  of  the  same  community,  having  a  common 
interest  with  their  superiors  in  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole, 


*  Mr.  Pitt's  peculiar  dexterity  in  reply  is  here 
shown,  in  the  ease  with  which  he  extricates  him- 
self from  this  dilemma  and  tarns  it  upon  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  next  paragraph. 


And  here  let  me  add,  that  in  proportion  as 
yon  increase  the  happiness  of  these  They  have  ev- 
unfortunate  beings,  you  will  undoubt-  fnterest'ufhel 
edlj-  increase  in  effect  the  quantity  of  [fo„*f,JJ°'''' 
their  labor  als^o.  Gentlemen  talk  of  e'"""- 
the  diminution  of  the  labor  of  the  islands !  1 
will  venjure  to  assert  that, ,  even  if  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  there  were  to  be  some  decrease 
in  the  number  of  hands,  the  qua,ntity  of  >  work 
done,  supposing  the  condition  of  the  slaves  to 
improve,  would  by  no  means  diihinish  in  the 
same  proportion ;  perhaps  would  be  far  from  di- 
minishing at  all.  For  if  you  restore  to  this  de- 
graded race  the  true  feelings  of  men  j  if  you  take 
them  out  from  among  the  order  of  brutes,  and 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man species,  they  will  then  work,  with  that  en- 
ergy which  is  natural  to  men,  and  their  labor 
will  be  productive,  in  a  thousand  ways,  above 
what  it  has  yet  been ;  as  the  -labor  of  a  man  is 
always  more  productive  than  that  of  a  mere 
brute. 

It  generally  happens  that  in  every  bad  cause 
information  arises  out  of  the  evidence  ^^^^  mmei 
of  its  defenders   themselves,  which  from  facw  rai. 

.     jy.  Diahed  by  tha 

serves  to  expose  m  pne  part  or  other  vveat  Indiana 
the  weakness  of  their  defense.  It  is  ' '""° '"' 
the  characteristic  of  such  a  cause,  that  if  it  be  at 
all  gone  into,  even  by  its  own  supporters,  it  is  li- 
abfe  to  be  ruined  by  the  contradictions  in  which 
those  who  maintam  it  are  forever  involved. 

'The  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great 
Britain  sent  over  certain  queries  to  the  They  te»ury. 
West  India  islands,  with  a  view  of  elu-  doeslwictTtte 
cidatingithe  present  subject;  and  they  C^'io'h^- 
particularly  inquired  whether  the  ne-  I""'- 
groes  had  any  days  or  hours  allotted  to  them  in 
which  they  might  work  for  themselves.  The 
assemblies  in  their  answers,  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction,  state  the  <  labor  of  the  slaves  to  be 
moderate,  and  the  West  India  system  to  be  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  domestic  happiness  of 
the  slaves.  They  add,  "  that  proprietors  are  not 
compelled  by  law  to  allow  their  slaves  any  part 
of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week  for  them- 
selves, but  that  it  is  the  general  practice  to  al- 
low them  one  afternoon  in  every  week  out  of 
crpp-time ;  which,  with  such  hours  as  they  choose 
to  work  on  Sundays,  is  time  amply  sufficie;it  for 
their  own  purposes."  Now,  therefore,  will  the 
negroes,  or  I  may  rather  say,  do  the  negroes 
work  for  their  own  emolument  ?  1  beg  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  this  point.  The  Assembly 
of  Grenada  proceeds  to  sta,te — ^I  have  their  own 
words  for  it,  "that  though  the  negroes  are  al- 
lowed the  afternoons  of  only  one  day  in  every 
week,  they  wiU  do  as  much  work  in  that  after- 
noon, when  employed  for  their  own  benefit,  as  in 
the  whole  day  when  employed  in  their  master's 
service." 

Now,  sir,  I  will  desire  you  to  burn  all  my  cal- 
culations; to  disbelieve,  if  you  please,  ThiBk  decisive 
every  word  I  have  said  on  the  preseht  ht^rTvISs  their 


state  of  populatioj^  nay,  I  will  admit,  """'•<^<>'- 

for  the  sake  of  IT 

decreasing,  anotBe  productive  labor  at  present 


for  the  sake  ofBrapment,  that  the  numbers  are 
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insufBcient  for  the  pultivation  of  >hose  countries  j 
and  I  'vdU  then  ask,  whether  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  labor  which  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  the  improved  condition  of  the 
slaves  is  not,  by  th6  admission  of  the  islands 
themselves,  by  their  admission  not  merely  of  an 
argument  but  a  fact,  -far  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  any  decrease  which  can  be  ra- 
tionally apprehended  from  a  defective  state  of 
their  population?  Why,  sir,- a  negro,  if  he 
works  for  himself,  and  not  for  a  master,  will  do 
double  work !  This  is  their  own  account.  If 
you  will  believe  the  planters,  if  you  will  believe 
the  Legislature  of  the  islands,  the  productive  la- 
bor of  the  colonies  would,  in  case  the  negroes 
worked  as  free  laborers  instead  of  slaves,  be 
literally  doubled.  Half  the  present  laborers,  on 
this  supposition,  would  suffice  for  the  wjiole  cul- 
tivation of  our  islands  on  the  present  scale !  I 
therefore  confidently  ask  the  House,  whether,  in 
considering  the  whole  of  this  question,  we  may 
not  fairly  look  forward  to  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  these  unhappy  and  degraded  beings ; 
not  only  as  an  event  desirable  on  the  ground  of 
humanity  and  political  prudence ;  but  also  as  a 
means  of  increasing,  very  ^considerably  indeei#, 
even  without  any  increasing  population,  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  islands  ? 

When  gentlemen  are  so  nicely  balancing  the 
past  and  future  means  of  oultivdting'  the  planta- 
tions, let  ihe  request  them  to  put  this  argument 
into  the  scale  ;  and  the  more  they  consider  it,  the 
more  will  jthey  be  satisfied  that  both  the  solidity 
of  the  principle  which  I  have  stated,  and  the 
fact  which  I  have  just  quoted,  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  will  bear  me  out  in 
every  inference  I  have  drawn..  I  think  they  will 
perceive,  also,  that  it  is  the  undeniable  duty  of 
this  House,  on  the  grounds  of  true  policy,  imme- 
diately to  sanction  and  carry  into  effect  that  sys- 
tem which  insures  these  important  advantages ; 
in  addition  to  all  those  other  inestimable  bless- 
ings which  follow  in  their  train. 

Jf,  therefore,  the  argument  of  expediency,  as 
"...     applying  to  the  West  India  islands,  is 

Expediency  de-     ,  .  .  -   i      .  •  •         - 

manda  this  im-  the  tcst  by  which  this  qucstion  IS  to 
provemen  ^^  tried,  I  trust  I  havc  now  establish- 
ed this  proposition,  namely,  that  whatever  tends 
most  speedily  and  efieetually  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  is  undoubtedly,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  leaving  justice  out  of  the 
question,  the  main  object  to  be  pursued. 

That  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave 
And  therefore  trade  will  most  eminently  have  this 
pSn'ofthe"  effect,  and  that  it  is  the  only  measure 
Binve  trade.  f^Qj^  vfhich  this  effect  can  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  be  expected,  are  points  to  which 
I  shall  presently  come ;  but  before  I  enter  upon 
them,  let  me  notice  one  or  two  farther  circum- 
stances. •H" 

We  are  told,  and  by  respectable  and  well-in- 
other consider-  formed  persons,  that  the  purchase  of 
to'Ze'me"^  ucw  ncgroes  has  been  injurious  in- 
coneiusion.  stead  of  profitable  to  the  planters 
themselves ;  so  large  a  proporfion  of  these  uri- 
happy  wretches  being  found  to  perish  in  the  sea- 


soning. Writers  well  versed  in  this  subject 
have  even  advised  that,  in  order  to  re-  (o.)  ihe  pur- 
move  the  temptation  which  the  slave  negroes  from 
trade  offers  to  expend  large  sums  in  Z'^l\TX°\S 
this  injudicious  viray,  the  door  of  im-  p'm""- 
portation  should  be  shut.  This  very  plan  we 
now  propose,  the  mischief  lof  which  is  represented 
to  be  so  great  as  to  outweigh  po  many  other  mo- 
mentous considerations,  has  actually  been  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  best  authorities,  as  one 
highly  requisite  to  be  adopted  on  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  advantage  to  the  islands ;  not  merely  on 
that  principle  of  general  and  political  advantage 
on  which  I  have'  already  touched,  but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  individuals  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  most  forward  in  purchasing  slaves. 
On  the  part  of  the  West  Indies  it  is  urged, 
"  the  planters  are  in  debt :  they  are  already  dis- 
tressed ;  if  you  stop  the  slave  trade,  they  will  be 
ruined."  Mr.  Long,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Jamaica,  recommends  the  stopping  of  impor- 
tations, as  a  receipt  for  enabling  the  plantations 
which  are  embarrassed  to  get  out  of  debt.  I 
will  quote  his  words.  Speaking  of  the  usurious 
terms  on  which  money  is  often  borrowed  for  the 
purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  he  advises  "the  laying 
a  duty  equal  to  a  prohibition  on  all  negroes  im- 
ported for  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  except 
for  re-exportaHion."  "  Such  a  law,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "vyould  be  attended  with  the  fol- 
lowing good  consequences.  It  would  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  these  extortions.  It  would 
enable  the  planter  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  pre- 
venting him  from  running  in '  debt,  either  by 
renting  or  purchasing  of  negroes.  It  would 
render  such  recruits  less- necessary,  by  the  re- 
doubled care  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  of  his 
present  stock,  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
health.  And,  lastly,  it  would  raise  the  value  of 
negroes  in  the  island.  A  North  American  prov- 
ince, by  this  prohibition  alone  for  a  few  years, 
from  being  deeply  plunged  in  debt,  has  become 
independent,  rich,  and  flourishing."  On  this  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Long  I  rest  the  question,  whether 
the  prohibition  of  further  importations  is  that 
rash,  impolitic,  and  completely  ruinous  measure, 
which  it  IS  so  confidently  declared  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  our  West  India  plantations. 

I  do  not,  however,- mean,  in  thus  treating  this 
branch  of  the  Subject,  absolutely  to  i„d5n,„i8„,jo„ 
exclude  the  question  of  indemnifiea-  not  refused,  but 

..  .1         ,  ...  -  .1,1.        thecasemust 

tlOn  on  the  supposition  of  possible  dlS-    be  clcnrly  made 

advantages  affecting  the  West  Indies  *""■ 
through  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But 
when  gentlemen  set  up  a  claim  of  compensation 
merely  on  those  general  allegations,  which  are 
all  that  I  have  yet  heard  from  them,  I  can  only 
answer,  let  them  produce  their  case  in  a  distinct 
and  specific  form ;  and  if , upon  any  praotioable 
or  reasonable  grounds  it  shall  claim  considera- 
tion, it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  Parliament 
to  decide  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  another  circumstance  of  great 
weight,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  question. 
I  mean  the  danger  to  which  the  islands  are  ex- 
posed from  those  negroes  who  are  newly  ira- 
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ported.  This,  sir,  li)je  the  observation  which 
(5.)  i.Biirrec.  I  lately  made,  is-;no  mere  speoulation 
tioMtobeiiniad-  ^f  ouj-g  •  for  here,  again,  I  refer  you 

ed  chiefly  from  ,      '  i       i  ■      ^    •  e  t  ■ 

impopted  no-  to  Mr.  Long,  the  historian  or  Jarnai- 
K'i'n'SeSl''  oa.  He  treats  partieularly  of  the 
'"'''•  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  the  intrp- 

duofion  of  Coromantine  negroes ;  an  appellation 
under  which  are  comprised  several  descriptions 
of  Africans  obtained  on  the  Gold  Coast,  whose 
native  country,  is  not  exactly  known,  and  who 
are  purchased  in  a  variety  of  markets,  having 
been  brought  from  some  distance  inland.  With 
a  view  of  preventing  insurrections,  he  advises 
that,  "  by  laying  a  duty  equal  to  a  prohibition,  no 
more  of  these  Coromantines  should  be  bought;" 
and,  after  noticing  one  insurrection  which  hap- 
pened through  their  means,  he  tells  you  of  an- 
other in  the  following  year,  in  which  thirty-three 
Coromantines,  most  of  whom  had  been  newly 
imported,  suddenly  rose,  and  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  murdered  and  wounded  no  less  than  nine- 
teen white  persons. 

To  the  authority  of  Mr.  Long,  both  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  his  work,  I  may  add  the  re- 
corded opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  itself;  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing  fu- 
ture insurrections.  The  committee  reported, 
"that  the  rebellion  had  originated  (like  most 
or  all  others^  with  the  Coromantines  ;"  and  they 
proposed  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  "  for 
laying  a  higher  duty  on  the  importation  of  these 
particular  negroes,"  which  was  intended  to  oper- 
ate as  a  prohibition. 

But  the  danger  is  not  confined  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Coromantines.  Mr.  Long,  carefully 
investigating  as  he  does  the  causes  of  such  fre- 
quent insurrections,  particularly  at  Jamaica,  ac- 
counts for  them  from  the  greatness  of  its  general 
importations.  "  In  two  years  and  a  half,"  says 
he,  "twenty-seven  thousand  negroes  have  been 
imported."  "  No  Wonder  we  have  rebellions ! 
Twenty-seven  thousand  in  two  years  and  a 
half!"  Why,  sir,^I  believe  that  in  some  late 
years  there  have  been  as  many  imported  into 
the  same  island  within  the  same  period !  Sure- 
ly, sir,  when  gentlemen  talk  so  vehemently  of 
the  safety  of  the  iflands,  and  charge  us  with  be- 
ing so  indifferent  to  it ;  when  they  speak  of  the 
calamities  of  St.  Domingo,  and  of  similar  dan- 
gers impending  over  their  own  heads  at  the 
present  hour,  it  ill  becomes  them  to  be  the  per- 
sons who  are  crying  out  for  further  importations. 
It  ill  becomes  them  to  charge  upon  us  the  ,crime 
of  stirring  up  insurrections — upon  us  who  are 
only  adopting  the  very  principles' whichNMr. 
Long — which  in  part  even  the  Legislature  of 
Jamaica  itself  laid  down  in  the  time  of  danger, 
with  an  avowed  view  to  the  prevention  of  any 
such  calamity. 

The  House,  I  am  sure,  will  easily  believe  it  is 
no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  that  among  the  many 
arguments  for  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  which 
crowd  upon  my  mind,  the  security  of  our  West 
India  possessions  against  internal  commotions,  as 


well  as  foreignenemies,  is  among  the  most  prom- 
inent  and  most  forcible.  And  here  let  The  jupprej. 
me  apply  to  my  two  right  honorable  Se°  w 
friends,  and  ask  them,  whether  in  this  '"'Ka?!' 
part  of  the  argument  thev  do  not  see  >»".«""  m- 
reason  lor  immediate  abolition  ?  Why  w«st  indie« 
should  you  any  longer  import  into  those  coun- 
tries that  which  is  the  very  seed  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion?  Why  should  you  persist  in  in- 
troducing those  latent  principles  of  conflagra- 
tion, which  if  they  should  once  burst  forth,  may 
annihilate  in  a  single  day  the  industry  of  a  hund- 
red years?  Why  will  you  subject  yourselves, 
with  open  eyes,  to  the  evident  And  ,imnlinent 
risk  of  a  calamity  which  may  throw  you  back 
a  whole  century  in  your  profits,  in  your  cultiva- 
tion, in  your  progress  to  the  Emancipation  of 
your  slaves;  and  disappointing  at  once  every 
one  of  these  golden  expectations,  may  retard, 
not  only  the  accomplishment  of  that  happy  sys- 
tem which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  but 
may  cut  off  even  your  opportunity  of  taking  any 
one  introductory  step  ?  Let  us  begin  from  this 
time !  Let  us  not  commit  these  important  inter- 
ests to  any  further  hazard !  Let  us  prosecute  this 
great  objeet  from<tHis  very  hour  !  Let  us  vote 
that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  shall  be  im- 
mediate, and  not  left  to  I  know  not  what  future 
tune  or  contingency !  Will  my  right  honorable 
friends  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  islands  dur- 
ing any  imaginable  intervening  period  ?  Or  do 
they  think  that  any  little  advantages  of  the  kind 
which  they  state,  can  have  any  weight  in  that 
scale  of  exp^fenoy  in  which  this  great  question 
ought  undoulmfdly  to  be  tried.  ^' 

Thus  state%  and  thus  alone,  sir,  can  it  be 
truly  stated,  to  what  does  the  whole  of  Argument 
my  right  honorable  friend's  argument,  ■""""«*"?• 
on  the  head  of  expediency,  amount  ?  |t  amounts 
but  to  this  :  The  colonies,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
have  to  struggle  with  some  few  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  at  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  obtain^ 
ing  on  the  other  hand  immediate  security  to 
their  leading  interests ;  of  insuring,  sir,  ev3n 
their  own  political  existence ;  and  for  the  sake 
also  of  immediately  commencing  that  system  of 
progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
slaves,  which  is  necessary  to  raise  them  from 
the  state  of  brutes  to  that  of  rational  beings,  but 
which  never  can  begin  tmtil  the  mtrodmtion  of 
these  new,  disaffected,  and  dangerous  Africans  into 
the  same  gangs  shall  have  been  stopped.  If  any 
argument  can  in  the  slightest  degree  justify  the 
severity  that  is  now  so  generally  practiced  in  the 
treatment  of  th&  slaves,  it  must  be  thp  introduc- 
tion of  these  Africans.  It  is  the  introduction  of 
these  Africans  that  renders  all  idea  of  emancipa- 
tion for  the  present  so  chimerical,  and  the  very 
mention  of  it  so  dreadful.  It  is  the  introduction 
of  these  Africans  that  keeps  down  the  condition 
of  all  plantation  negroes.  Whaftever  system  of 
treatment  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  planters 
to  be  adopted  toward  these  new  African^,  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  other  slaves  also ;  instead, 
therefore,  of  defer^g  the  hour  when  you  will 
finally  put  an  end  to  importations,  vainly  pur- 
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posing  that  the  condition  of  your  present  slaves 
should  previously  be  mended,  you  must,  ip  the 
very  first  instance,  stop  your  importations,  if  you 
hope  to  introduce  any  rational  or  practicable 
plan,  either  of  gradual  emancipation  or  preSent 
general  improvement.         j 

II.  Being  now  done  with  this  question  of  expe- 
oiBimofPairi-  dioncy  as  affecting  the  islands,  I  pome 
mmxax  right.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  proposition  advanced  by  my 
right  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Dundas],  which  ap- 
peared to  intimate  that,  on  account  of  some  pat- 
rimonial rights  of  the  West  Indies,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  might  be  considered  as 
an  invasion  of  their  legal  inheritance. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  proposition,  I  raUst 
make  two  or  three  remarks,  which  I  think  my 
right  honorable  friend  will  find  some  considera- 
ble diiRoulty  in  answering.      '  „  ^ 

I  observe,  then,  that  bis  argumehtj  if  it  B§ 
(1.)  ab  strong  worth  any  thing,  applies  just  as  touch 
SS'alagamt'  to  gradual'as  immediate  abolition.  I 
Sp^TB^S^r  bave  no  doubt,  that  at  whatever  pe- 
tiisttaffii;.  rioij  he  might  be  disposed  to  say  the 
abolition  should  actually  take  place,  this  de- 
fense will  equally  be  set  up ;  for  it  certainly  is 
just  as  good  an  argument  against  an  abolition 
seven  or  seventy  years  hence,  as  against  an  ab- 
olition at  this  moment.  It  supposes  We  have  no 
right  whatever  to  stop  the  importations ;  and 
even  though  the  injury  to  our  plantations,  which 
some  gentlemen  suppose  to  attend  the  measure 
of  immediate  abolition,  should  be  admitted  grad- 
ually to  lessen  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  yet 
in  point  of  principle  the  absence  of  all  right  of 
interference  would  remain  the  sailp  My  right 
honorable  friend,  therefore,  I  anl  Sure  will  not 
press  an  argument  not  less  hostile  to  his  propo- 
sition than  to  ours. 

But  let. us  investigate  the  foundation  of  this 
(2.)  The  siBva  objection,  and  I  will  commence  what 
twSo'oof  I  'have  to  say  by  putting  a  question 
Pariament.  (q  „y  jjgijt  honorable  friend.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  presumed  ground  of  our  being 
botind  by  a  parliamentary  sanction  heretofore 
given  to  the  African  slave  trade,  that  this  argu- 
raent  against  the  abolition  is  rested.  Does,  then, 
my  right  honorable  friend,  or  does  any  man  in 
this  House  tftlnk,  that  the  slave  trade  has  re- 
ceived any  such  parliamentary  sanction  as  must 
place  it  more  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leg- 
islature forever  after,  than  the  other  branches 
of  our  national  commerce  ?  I  ask,  is  there  any 
one  regulation  of  any  part  of  our  commerce, 
which,  if  this  argument  be  valid,  may  not  equal- 
ly be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  its  affecting 
some  man's  patrimony,  some  ihan's  property,  or 
some  man's  expectations  ?  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  argument  I  am  canvassing  would 
be  just  as  strong  if  the  possession  affected  were 
small;  and  the  possessors  humble ;  for  on  every 
principle  of  justice,  the  property  of  any  single 
individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  is  as 
sacred  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  West  In- 
dians. Justice  ought  to  extend  her  protection 
with  rigid ,  impartiality  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor,  to  the  powerful  and  to  the  humble.     If 


this  be  the  case,  in  what  a  situation  does  my  right 
honorable  friend's  argument  place  the  Legisla-- 
ture  of  Britain  ?     What  room  is  left  Tiii«  daim 

r.       ,     .     .         »  .      ,  1   ,.        WDyJd  implya 

for  their  .mterierence  in  the  regulation  aanction  and 

A  .      (I  n       T..  '      pledge  for  tho 

of  any  part  ot  our  commerce  /  It  is  perpetuity  of 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  a  duty  on  any  l"bjLSi 
one  article  which  may  not,  when  first  taxation, 
imposed,  be  said  in'  some  way  to  affect  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  even  of  some  entire 
classes  of  the  community.  If  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  slave  trade  imply  a  contract  for  its  per- 
petual continuance^  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
does  not  pass  a  year  without  s'orae  act  equally 
pledging  the  faith  of  Parliament  to  the  perpetu- 
ating of  some  other  branch  of  commerce.  In 
short,  I  repeat  my  observation,  that  no  new  tax 
can  be  imposed,  much  less  can  any  prohibitory 
duty  be  ever  laid  on '  any -branch  of  trade  that 
has  before  been  regulated  by  Parliament,  if  this 
principle  be  once  admitted. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  public  faith  is  said  to  be  „ , ,  ,  .    . 

1,  7  *    1    1  .        7  ,  (3.)  A  pledge  for 

pledged,  let  me  remark',  also,  that  a  the  perpetuity  of 

the  slave  tr&ds 

contract  for  the  continuance  of  the  being  unjust, 
kslave  trade  must,  on  the  principles, ''°'^'"'° ""''''■ 
which  I  shall  presently  insist  on,  have  been  void, 
even  from  the  beginning  ■  for  if  this  trade  is  an 
outrage  upon  justice,  and  only  another  name  for 
fraud,  robbery,  and  murder,  will  any  man  urge 
that  the  Legislature  could  possibly  byany  pledge 
whatever  incur  the  obligation  of  being  an  acces- 
sary, or,  I  may  even  say,  a  principal  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  enormities,  by  sanctioning,  their 
continuance  ?  As  well  might  an  individual  think 
himself  bound  by  a  promise  to  commit  an  assas- 
sination. I  am  confident  gentlemen  must  see 
that  our  proceeding  on  such  grounds  would  in- 
fringe all  the  principles  of  law,  and  subvert  thq 
very  foundation  of  morality. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  acts  themselves 
show  that  there  is  that  sort  of  parlia- 
mentary pledge  to  continue  the  African  Jiamofn  e"' 
slave  trade.  The  act  of  23  Geprge  II.,  "'"'"''■ 
0.  xxxi.,  is  that  by  which,  we  are  supposed  to  be 
bound  up  by  contract,  to  sanction  all  those  hor- 
rors now  so  incontrovertlbly  proved.  How  sur- 
prised, then,;  sir,  must  the  House  be  to  find  that, 
by  a  clause  of  their  very  act,  some  of  these  out- 
rages are,  expressly  forbidden !  It  says  :  "  No 
commander  or  master  of  a  ship  trading  to  Africa, 
shall  by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or  by  any  indi- 
rect practice  whatsoever,  take  on  board  or  carry 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  any  negro,  or  na- 
tive of  the  said  country,  or  commit  any  violence 
on  the  natives,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade, 
and  that  every  person  so  dffending  shall  for  ev- 
ery such  offense  forfeit,"  &c.  When  it  comes  to 
the  penalty,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  we  see  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  West  India  law,  virhioh 
inflicts  the  payment  of  <£30  as  the  punishment  for 
murdering  a  negro.  The  price  of  blood  in  Af- 
rioa  is  ^100,  but  even  this  penalty  is  enough  to 
prove  that  the  act  at  least  does  not  sanction, 
much  less  does  it  engage  to  perpetuate  enormi- 
ties ;  and  the  whole  trade'  has  now  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  mass,  a  system  of  enormities  j  of 
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enormities  which  inoontrovertibly  bid  defiance 
not  only  to  this  clause,  but  to  every  regulation 
■which  our  ingenuity  can  devise  and  our  power 
carry  into  effect.  Nothing  can  accomplish  the 
object  of  this  clause  but  an  extinction  of  the  trade 
itself. 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  what  was  the  motive  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  at  all. ,  The  pre- 
thei"en-°  amble  of  the  act  states  it :,  "  Whereas, 
•ctmenta.,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Africa  is  vcry  ad- 
vantageous to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for 
the  supplying  the  plantations  and  colonies  there- 
unto belonging  with  a  sufRcient^number  of  ne- 
groes at  reasonable  rates,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  said  trade  should  be  carried  on,"  &q.  Here, 
then,  we  see  what  the  Parliament  had  in  view 
when  it  passed  this  act ;  and  I  have  clearly  shown 
that  not  one  of  the  occasions  on  Which  it  grounded 
its  proceedings  now  eldsts.  I  may  then  plead, 
I  think,  the  very  act  itself  as  an  argument  for 
the  abolition.  If  it  is  shown  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing "very  advantageous"  to  Great  Britain,  this 
trade  is  the  most  destructive  that  can  well  be 
imagined  to  her  interests ;  that  it  is  the  ruin  of 
our  seamen ;  that  it  stops  the  extension  of  our 
manafactures ;  if  it  is  proved,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  the  "  supplying 
our  plantations  with  negroes;"  if  it  is  further 
established  that  this  traffic  was  from  the  very 
beginning  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  consequently  that  a  pledge  for  its  con- 
tinuance, had  one  been  attempted  to  be  given, 
must  have  been  completely  and  absolutely  void ; 
where  then,  in  this  act  of  Parliament,  is  the  con- 
tract to  be  found  by  which  Britain  is  bound,  as 
she  is  said  to  be,  never  to  listen  to  her  own  true 
interests,  and  to  the  cries  of  the  natives  of  Afri- 
ca? Is  it  not  clear  that  all  argument,  founded 
on  the  supposed  pledged  faith  of  Parliament, 
makes  against  those  who  employ  it?  I  refer 
you  to  the  principles  which  obtain  in.other  cases. 
Every  trade  act  shows  undoubtedly  that  the  Leg- 
islature is  used  to  pay  a  tender  regard  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  But  if  for  the  sake  of 
Th«  Barae  mo-  ™oral  duty,  of  national  honor,  or  even 
tivejusiiBes,    of  great  political   advantage,  it  is 

the  siippreB-         ,      °  ,         ,' ,       ,  ,       ,  c  t*     ,. 

Bion  of  ti.e  thought  Tight,  by  authority  ot  Parlia- 
.hvB  trade,      ^g^j^  j^  ^jjg^  ^^y  it^g.established 

system,  Parliament  is  competent  to  do  it.  The 
Legislature  will  undoubtedly  be  careful  to  sub- 
ject individuals  to  as  little  inconvenience  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  any  peculiar  hardship  should  arise 
that  can  be  distinctly  stated  and  fairly  pleaded, 
there  will  ever,  I  am  sure,  be  a  liberal  feeling 
toward  them  in  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
which  is  the  guardian  of  all  who  live  under  its 
protection.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  most 
powerful  considerations  call  upon  us  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade;  and  if  we  refuse  to  attend  to 
them  on  the  alleged  groimd  of  pledged  faith  and 
contract,  we  shall  depart  eis  widely  ■  from  the 
practice  of  Parliament  as  from  the  path  of  moral 
duty.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any  case  of  hardship 
which  comes  within  the  proper  cognizance  of 
Parliament,  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  its  lib- 
erality— well !     But  such  a  case  must  be  re- 


served for  calm  consideration,  as  a  matter  dis 
tinct  from  the  present  question. 

I  beg  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  ar- 
gument of  expediency,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  the  West  Indies.  I  have  been 
carried  away  by  my  own  feelings  on  some  of 
these  points  into  a  greater  length  than  T  intend- 
ed, especially  considering  how  fully  the  subject 
has  been  already  argued.  The  result  of  all  I 
have  said  is,  that  there  exists  no  impediment,  no 
obstacle,  no  shadow  of  reasonable  objection  on 
the  ground  of  pledged  faith,  or  even  on  that  of 
national  expediency,  to  the  abolition  of  this  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  arguments  drawn  from 
those  sources  plead  for  it,  and  they  plead  much 
more  loudly,  and  much  more  strongly  in  every 
part  of  the  question,  for  an  immediate  than  for 
a  gradual  abolition. 

ffflll.  But  now,  sir,  I  come  to  Africa.  That  is 
the  ground  on  which  I  rest,  and  here  it  j^„„„o^ 
is  that  I  say  my  right  honorable  friends  "<"'»*. 
do  not  carry  their  principles  to  their  full  extent. 
Why  ought  the  slave  trade  to  be  abolished? 
Because  it  is  incurable  injustice  !  How  ihuch 
stronger,  then,  is  the  argument  for  immediate 
than  gradual  abolition  !  By  allowing  it  to  con- 
tinue even  for, one  hour,  do  not  my  right  honor-  . 
able  friends  weaken — do  not  they  desert,  their 
own  argument  of  its  injustice  ?  If  on  the  ground 
of  injustice  it  ought  to  be  a.bolished  at  last,  why 
ought  it  not  now  ?  Why  is  injustice  to  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  a  single  hour?  From  what 
I  hear  without  doors,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  general  conviction  entertained  of  its  being  far 
from  just,  and"  from  that  very  conviction  of  its 
injustice  some  men  have  been  led;  I  fear,  to  the 
supposition  that  the  slave  trade  never  could  have 
been  permitted  to  begin,  but  from  some  strong 
and  irresistible  necessity ;  a  necessity, 
however,  which,  if  it  was  fancied  to  coaaityim. 
exist  at  first,  I  have  shown  can  not  be 
thought  by  any  man  whatever  to  exist  at  pres- 
ent. This  plea  of  necessity,  thus  presumed,  and 
presumed,  as  I  suspect,  from  the  circumstance  of 
injustice  itself,  has  caused  a  sort  of  acquiescence 
in  the  continuance  of  this  evil.  Men  have  been 
led  to  place  it  in  the  rank  of  those  necessary  evils 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  lot  of  human  creat- 
ures, and  to  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  some  coun- 
tries or  individuals,  rather  than  upon  others,  by 
that  Being  whose  ways  are  inscrutable,  to  us,  and 
whose  dispensations,  it  is  conceived,  we  ought  not 
to  look  into.  The  origin  of  evil  is,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  permission  of  it  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  a  subject  into  which  it  belongs  not  to 
us  to  inquire.  But  where  the  evil  in  question  is 
a  moral  evil  which  a  man  can  scrutinize,  and 
where  that  moral  evil  has  its  origin  with  our- 
selves, let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  clear  our 
consciences  by  this  general,  not  to  say  irreligious 
and  impious  way  of  laying  aside  the  question. 
If  we  reflect  at  all  on  this  subject,  we  must  see 
that  every  necessary  evil  supposes  that  some 
other  and  greater  evil  would  be  incurred  were  it 
removed.     I  therefore  desire  to  ask,  what  can 
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be  that  greater  evil  which  can  be  stated  to  over- 
balandb  the  one  in  question?  I  know  of  no  evil 
that  ever  has  existed,  nor  can  imagine  any  evil 
to  exist,  worse  than  the  tearing  of  eighty  thou- 
SAMD  PEESONS  annually  from  their  native  land, 
by  a  combination  of  thg  most  civilized  nations 
in  the  most  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
but  more  especially  by  that  nation  which  calls 
herself  the  most  free  and  the  most  happy  of  them 
all.  Even  if  these  miserable  beings  were  proved 
Guilt  and  dii-  guilty  of  every  crime  before  you  take 
md°e',8TOo°if  them  off,  of  which  however  not  a  sin- 
wBrecriin-  g^^  proof  is  adduccd,  ought  we  to  take 
«>»•  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  execution, 

ers?  And  even  if  we  condescend  so  far,  still 
can  we  be  justified  in  taking  them,  unless  we 
have  clear  proof  that  they  are  criminals  ? 

But  if  we  go  much  farther ;  if  we  ourselves 
EngMi  capitoi  tempt  them  to  sell  their  fellow  creat- 
recUy™'ed'in  "res  to  US,  WB  may  rest  assured  that 
kidnapping.  ^[jey  .^iji  ,^]jp  gg^yg  jQ  provide  by  ev- 
ery method,  by  kidnapping,  by  village-breaking, 
by  unjust  wars,  by  iniquitous  condemnations,  by 
rendering  Africa  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  mise- 
ry, a  supply  of  victims  increasing  in  proportion 
to  our  demand.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  wars  in  Africa  are  their  wars 
or  ours  ?  It  was  our  arms  in  the  River  Came- 
roon, put  into  the  hands  of  the  trader,  that  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  pushing  his  trade ; 
and  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  they  are  British 
arms,  put  into  the  hands  of  Africans,  which  pro- 
mote universal  war  and  desolation,  than  I  can 
doubt  their  having  done  so  in  that  individual  in- 
stance. 

I  have  shown  how  great  is  the  enormity  of 
Horrore  of  the  this  cvll,  cvcn  On  the  Supposition  that 
rauit.  .^g  jj^ijg  jjjjjy  convicts  and  prisoners 

of  war.  But  take  the  subject  in  the  other  way, 
take  it  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  over  the  way;  and  how  does 
it  stand  ?  Think  of  eighty  thousahd  persons 
carried  away  out  of  their  country,  by  we  know 
not  what  means ;  for  crimes  imputed ;  for  light 
or  inconsiderable  faults ;  for  debt,  perhaps ;  for 
the  crime  of  witcjioraft  j  or  a  thousand  other 
weak  and  scandalous  pretexts !  Besides  all  the 
fraud  and  kidnapping,  the  villainies  and  perfidy, 
by  which  the  slave  trade  is  supplied.  Reflect 
on  these  eighty  thousand  persons  thus  annually 
taken  off!  There  is  something  in  the  horror  of 
it,  that  surpasses  all  the  bounds  of  imagination. 
Admitting  that  there  exists  in  Africa  something 
like  to  courts  of  justice;  yet  what  an  office  of 
humiliation  and  meanness  is  it  in  us,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  to  carry  into  execution  the  par- 
tial, the  cruel,  iniquitous  sentences  of  such 
courts,  as  if  we  also  were  strangers  to  all  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

But  that  country,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  some 
,.»  ^    r,      degree  civilized,  and  civilized  by  us. 

Effects  ofEn-  °,  .  i      i  ,  •       ■, 

eiish  civilization  It  IS  said  they  have  gamed  some 
upon  nca.  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice. What,  sh-,  have  they  gained  the  principles 
of  justice  from  us  ?  Is  their  civilization  brought 
about  by  us  !     Yes,  we  give  them  enough  of  our 


intercourse  to  convey  to  them  the  means,  and  to 
initiate  them  in  the  ?tudy  of  mutual  destruction. 
We  give  them  just  enough  of  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice to  enable  them  to  add  the  pretext  of  legal  tri- 
als to  their  other  modes  of  perpetrating  the  most 
atrocious  iniquity.     We  give  them  just  enough 
of  European  improvements,  to  enable  them  the 
more  effectually  to  turn  Africa  into  a  ravaged  wil- 
derness.    Some  evidences  say  that  the  Africans 
are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  gambling ;  that 
they  even  sell  their  wives  and  children,  and  ul- 
timately themselves.     Are  these,  then,  the  le- 
gitimate sources  of  slavery  ?     Shall  we  pretend 
that  we  can  thus  acquire  an  honest  right  to  ex- 
act the  labor  of  these. people  ?     Can  we  pretend 
that  we  have  a  right  to  carry  away  to  distant 
regions  men  of ,  whom  we  know  nothing  by  au 
thentic  inquiry,  and  of  whom  there  is  every  rea- 
sonable presumption  to  think  that  those  who  sell 
them  to  us  have  no  right  to  do  so  ?     But  the  evil 
does  not  stop  here.     I  feel  that  there  is  not  time 
for  me  to  make  all  the  remarks  which  the  subject 
deserves,  and  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  enu- 
merate half  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this  sys- 
tem.    Do  you  think  nothing  of  the  ruin  and  the 
miseries  in  which  so  many  other  individuals,  still 
remaining  in  Africa,  are  involved  in  consequence 
of  carrying  off  so  many  myriads  of  people?    Do 
you  think  nothing  of  their  families  which  are 
left  behind ;  of  the  connections  which  are  bro- 
ken ;  of  the  friendships,  attachments,  and  rela- 
tionships that  are  burst  asunder  ?     Do  you  think 
nothing  of  the  miseries  in  consequence,  that  are 
felt  from  generation  to  generation ;  of  the  priva- 
tion of  that  happiness  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  the  introduction  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  ?    A 
happiness  which  you  withhold  from.them  so  long 
as  you  permit  the  slave  trade  to  continue.    What 
do  you  yet  know  of  the  internal  state  of  Africa  ? 
You  have  carrfed  on  a  trade  to  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  from  this  civilized  and  enlightened 
country ;  but  such  a  trade,  that,  instead  of  diffus- 
ing either  knowledge  or  wealth,  it  has  been  the 
check  to  every  laudable  pursuit.     Instead  of  any 
fair  interchange  of  commodities  ;  instead  of  con- 
veying to  them,  from  this  highly  favored  land, 
any  means  of  improvement,  you  carry  with  you 
that  noxious  plant  by  which  every  thing  is  with- 
ered and  blasted;   under  whose  shade  nothing 
that  is  useful  or  profitable  to  Africa  will  evei* 
flourish  or  take  root.     Long  as  that  continent 
has  been  known  to  navigators,  the  extreme  line 
and  boundaries  of  its  coasts  is  all  with  which 
Europe  has  yet  become  acquainted ;  while  other 
countries  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  through 
a  happier  system  of  intercourse,  have  reaped  the 
blessings   of  a  mutually  beneficial  commerce. 
But  as  to  the  whole  interior  of  that  continent, 
you  are,  by  your  own  principles  of  commerce, 
as  yet  entirely  shut  out.     Africa  is  known  to  you 
only  in  its  skirts.     Yet  even  there  you  are  able 
to  infuse  a  poison  that  spreads  its  contagious,  ef- 
fects from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  which  pen- 
etrates to  its  very  center,  corrupting  every  part 
to  which  it  reaches.      You  there  subvert  the 
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whole  order  of  nature;  you  aggravate  every 
natural  barbarity,  and  furnish  to  every  man  liv- 
ing on  that  continent,  motives  for  committing, 
under  the  name  and  pretext  of  commerce,  acts 
of  perpetual  violence  and  perfidy  against  his 
neighbor. 

Thus,  sir,  has  the  perversion  of  British  com. 
England  .ho«id  mercc  carried  misery  instead  of  bap- 
bo  eager  to  re-    piness  to  One  whole  quarter  of  the 

move  the  guilt,    ^  -n    i         ..      ^i  ■       -    i 

and  shame  of  globc.  Falsc  to  the  Very  prmciples 
ofiiM  com"°°  of  tradei  misguided  in  our  policy,  and 
jneroe.  unmindful  of  Our  duty,  what  aston- 

ishing— I  had  almost  said,  what  irreparable  mis- 
chief, have  we  brought  upon  that  continent! 
How  shall  we  hope  to  obtain,  if  it  be  possible, 
forgiveness  from  Heaven  for  those  enormous  evils 
we  have  committed,  if  we  refuse  to  make  use  of 
those  means  which  the  mercy  of  Providence  hath 
still  reserved  to  us,  for  wiping  away  the  guilt 
and  shame  with  which  we  are  now  covered.  If 
we  refuse  even  this  degree  of  compensation ;  if, 
knowing  the  miseries  we  have  caused,  we  refuse 
even  now  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  how  greatly  ag- 
gravated will  be  tbe^  guilt  of  Great  Britain  J  and 
what  a  blot  will  these  transactions  forever  be  in 
the  history  of  this  country !  Shall  we,  then,  delay 
to  repair  these  injuries,  and  to  begin  rendering 
justice  to  Africa  ?  Shall  we  not  count  the  days 
and  hours  that  are  suffered  to -intervene,  and  to 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  work  ?  Re- 
flect what  an  immense  object  is  before  you ;  what 
an  object  for  a  nation  to  have  in  view,  and  to 
have  a  prospect,  under  the  favor  of  Providence, 
of  being  now  permitted  to  attain !  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  in  cherishing  the  ar- 
dent wish  to  enter  without  delayupon  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  these  great  ends ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  is  the  first,  the  principal,  the  most  indis- 
pensable act  of  policy,  of  duty,  and  of  justice, 
that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  has  to  take, 
if  it  is  indeed  their  wish  to  secure  those  import- 
ant objects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  pursue  by  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  set  up  as  a 
Refutation  of  Universal  answer  to  every  thing  that 
(i?°That'ithor  Can  be  urged  on  our  side ;  whether 
SS'SoiSb-  ■^B  address  ourselves  to  the  nnder- 
ing  the  trade,  standings  of  our  Opponents,  or  to  their 
hearts  and  consciences.  It  is  necessary  I  shbuld 
remove  this  formidable  objection;  for,  though 
not  often  stated  in  distinct  terms,  I  fear  it  is  one 
which  has  a  very  wide  influence.  The  slave 
trade  system,  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  so  deep 
root  in  Africa,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  its 
being  eradicated ;  and  the  abolition  of  that  share 
of  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially if  her  example  is  not  followed  by  other 
powers,  is  likely  to  be  of  very  little  service. 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  in  reply  to  so  dangerous 
an  argument,  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely  sure, 
indeed,  of  the  assumption  on  which  it  rests,  be- 
fore we  venture  to  rely  on  its  validity ;  before 
we  decide  that  an  evil  which  we  ourselves  con- 
tribute to  inflict  is  incurable,  and  on  that  very 


plea,  refuse  to  desist  from  bearing  our  part  in 
the  system  which  produces  it.  Ton  are  not  sure, 
it  is  said,  that  other  nations  will  give  up  the 
trade,  if  you  should  renounce  it.  I  answer,  if 
this  trade  is  as  criminal  as  it  is  asserted  to  be, 
or  if  it  has  in  it  a  thousandth  part  of  the  crim- 
inality, which  I  and  others,  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  charge  upon  it,  God  for- 
bid-^at  we  should  hesitate  in  determining  to 
relinquish  s6  iniquitous  a  traffic,  even  though  it 
should  be  retained  by  other  countries.  God  for- 
bid, however,  that  we  should  fail  to  do  our  ut- 
most toward  inducing  other  eounfries  to  abandon 
a  bloody  commerce,  which  they  have  probably 
been,  in  a  good  measure,  led  by  (Jur  example  to 
pursue.  God  forbid  that  we  should  he  capable 
of  wishing  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  glory  of 
being  singular  in  renouncing  it ! 

I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  gentlemen's  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  this  argument ;  an  argument 
as  pernicious  as  it  is  futile.  "  We  are  friends," 
say  they,  "to  humanity.  W6  are  second  to 
none  of  you  in  our  zeal  for  the  good  of  Africa ; 
but  the  French  will  not  abolish — ^the  Dutch  will 
not  abolish.  We  wait,  therefore,  on  prudential 
principles,  till  they  join  us,  or  set  us  an  example." 

How,  sir,  is  this  enormous  evil  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  if  every  nation  is  thus  pru-  England,  ai 
dentially  to  wait  till  the  concurrence  of  o^i^Su 
all  the  world  shall  have  been  obtained  ?  ""'  '"»■ 
Let  me  remark,  too,  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  that  has,  on  the  one  hand,  plunged  so 
deeply  into  this  guilt  as  Britain ;  or  that  is  so 
likely,  on  the  other,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an  ex- 
ample, if  she  should  have  the  manliness  to  be 
the  first  in  decidedly  renouncing  it.  But,  sir, 
does  not  this  argument  apply  a  thousand  times 
more  strongly  in  a  contrary  way  ?'  How  mucli 
more  justly  may  other  nations  point  to  us,  and  say, 
"  Why  should  we  abolish  the  slave  trade,  when 
Great  Britain  has  not  abolished  ?  Britain,  free 
as  she  is,  just  and  honorable  as  she  is,  and  deeply, 
also,  involved  as  she  is  in  this  commerce  above 
all  nations,  not  only  has  not  abolished,  hut  has 
refused  to  abolish.  She  has  investigated  it  well ; 
she  has  gained  the  completest  insight  into  its  na- 
ture and  effects ;  she  has  collected  volumes  of  ev- 
idence on  every  branch  of  the  subject.  Her  Sen- 
ate has  deliberated — has  deliberated  again  and 
again ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  She  has  gravely 
and  solemnly  determined  to  sanction  the  slave 
trade.  She  sanctions  it  at  least  for  a  while — her 
Legislature,  therefore,  it  is  plaii),  sees  no  guilt  in 
it,  and  hais  thus  furnished  us  with  the  strongest 
evidence  that  sh6  can  furnish— of  the  justice  un- 
questionably— and  of  the  policy  also,  in  a  certain 
measure,  and  in  certain  cases  at  least,  of  permit- 
ting this  traffic  to  continue." 

This,  sir,  is  the  argument  with  which  we  fur- 
nish the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  other  nationa 
we  again  refuse  to  put  an  end  to  the  may  b=  expect- 

,  =  ,  T  T        .  r.  r    ed  to  follow. 

slave  trade.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
imagining,  that  by  choosing  to  presume  on  their 


*  This  taking  an  opponent's  argument  "  in  the  con- 
trary/ way,"  is  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  most  characteristic 
modes  of  oonfating  an  antagonist. 
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continuing  it,  we  shall  have  exempted  ourselves 
from  guilt,  and  have  transferred  the  whole  orim- 
inahty  to  them  j  let  us  rather  reflect  that,  on  the 
very  principle  urged  against  us,  we  shall  hence- 
forth have  to  answer  for  their  crimes,  as  well  as 
our  own.  We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  depends  upon  us,  whether  other  countries 
will  persist  in  this  bloody  trade  or  not.  Already 
we  have  suffered  one  year  to  pass  away,  and 
now  the  question  is  renewed,  a  proposition  is 
made  for  gradual,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
immediate  abolition.  I  know  the  difficulty  that 
exists  in  attempting  to  reform  long-established 
abuses ;  and  I  know  the  danger  arising  from  the 
argument  in  favor  of  delay,  in  the  case  of  evils 
which,  nevertheless,  are  thought  too  enormous 
to  be  borne,  when  considered  as  perpetual.  But 
by  proposing  some  other  period  than  the  pres- 
ent, by  prescribing  some  condition,  by  waiting 
for  some  contingency,  or  by  refusing  to  proceed 
till  a  thousand  favorable  cirourastanoes  unite  to- 
gether ;  perhaps  until  we  obtain  the  general  con- 
currence of  Europe  (a  concurrence  which  I  be- 
lieve never  yet  took  place  at  the  commen^ment 
of  any  one  improvement  in  policy  or  in  morals), 
year  after  year  escapes,  and  the  most  enormous 
evils  go  unredressed.  We  see  this  abundantly 
exemplified,  not  only  in  public,  but  in  private  life. 
Similar  observations  have  been  often  applied  to 
the  case  of  personal  reformation.  If  you  go  into 
the  street,  it  is  a  chance  but  the  first  person  who 
crosses  you  is  one,  , 

dui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam.* 
We  may  wait ;  we  may  delay  to  cross  the  stream 
before  us,  till  it  has  run  down ;  but  we  shall  wait 
forever,  for  the  river  will  still  flow  on,  without 
being  exhausted.  We  shall  be  no  nearer  the 
object  which  we  profess  to  have  in  view,  so  long 
as  the  step,  which  alone  can  bring  us  to  it,  is  not 
taken.  Until  the  actual,  the  only  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, we  ought  neither  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  as  yet  thoroughly  laid  to  heart  the  evil 
we  affect  to  deplore ;  nor  that  there  is  as  yet  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  its  being  brought  to  an 
actual  termination. 

It  has  also  been  occasionally  urged,  that  there 
(iu  Tji^ttbe  is  something  in  the  disposition  and 
cmffiKi'-  nature  of  the  Africans  themselves 
'Srfwb".  ■which  renders  all  prospect  of  civili- 
bariam.  zation  On  that  continent  extremely 

unpromising.  "  It  has  been  known,"  says  Mr. 
Frazer,  in  his  evidence,  "  that  a  boy  has  been 
put  to  death  who  was  refused  to  be  purchased 
as  a  slave."  This  single  story  was  deemed  by 
that  gentleman  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  inutility  of  abolishing 


'  This  line,  with  the  remainder  of  the  passage  as 
referred  to  in  the  next  sentence,  is  found  in  the 
Bpistles  of  Horace,  Book  i.,  Epist.  2,  lines  41-3 : 
Q.ai  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 
HnsticQS  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitar  et  labetar  in  omne  volabilis  aevam. 
He  who  delays  the  hoar  of  living  well. 
Stands  like  the  rustic  on  a  river's  brink. 
To  see  the  stream  run  out;  but  on  it  flows. 
And  still  shall  flow  with  current  never  ceasing. 


the  slave  trade.  My  honorable  friend,  however, 
has  told  you  that  this  boy  had  previously  run 
away  from  his  master  three  several  times  ;  that 
the  master  had  to  pay  his  value,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  every  time  he  was  brought 
back  ;  and  that  partly  from  anger  at  the  boy  for 
running  away  so  frequently,  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent a  still  farther  repetition  of  the  same  ex- 
pense, he  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Such 
was  the  explanation  of  the  story  given  in  the 
cross-examination.  This,  sir,  is  the  signal  in- 
stance that  has  been  dwelt  upon  of  African  bar- 
barity. This  African,  we  admit,  was  unenlight- 
ened, and  altogether  barbarous ;  but  let  us  now 
ask,  what  would  a  civilized  and  enlightened  West 
Indian,  or  a  body  of  West  Indians,  Ti„vve«tinai« 
have  done  in  any  case  of  a  parallel  pianio"  eq.n«li»; ' 

.'  ^-    .  ,  barbarous  in      * 

nature  ?  I  will  quote  you,  sir,  a  law,  aome  of  their 
passed  in  the  West  Indies,  ,in  the 
year  1722,  which,  in  turning  .over  the  book  I 
happened  just  now  to  cast  my  eye  upon ;  by 
which  law,  this  very  same  crime  of  running 
away,  is,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  island,  by  the 
grave  and  deliberafe  sentence  of  that  enlightened 
Legislature,  pimished  viitj^  death ;  and  this,  not 
in  the  case  only  of  the  third  offense,  but  even  in 
the  very  first  instance.  It  is  enacted,  "  that  if 
any  negro  or  other  slsve  shall  withdraw  himself 
from  his  master  for  the  term  of  six  months ;  or 
any  slave  that  was  absent,  shall  not  return  with- 
in that  tin;.e,  it  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  ev- 
ery such  person  shall  suffer'death."  There  is 
another  West  India  law,  by  which  every  negro's 
hand  is  armed  against  his  fellow-negroeS)(by  his 
being  authorized  to  kill  a  runaway  sjave,  and 
even  having  a  reward  held  out  to  him  for  doing 
so.  Let  the  House  now  contrast  the  two  oases. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  which  of  the  two  ex- 
hibits the  greater  barbarity  ?  Let  thern  reflect, 
with  a  little  candor  and  liberality,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  any  of  those  facts,  atid  loose  insin- 
uations as  to  the  sacrifices  to  be  met  with  in  the 
evidence,  they  can  possibly  reconcile  to  them- 
selves the  excluding  of  Africa  from  all  means 
of  civilization ;  whether  they  can  possibly  vote 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Africans  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a  race  of  incorrigible  barbarians. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
moral  impossibility  of  civilizing  the  Reanmptionof 
Africans,  nor  have  our  understan(f-  SteSofotber 
ings  and  consciences  again  insulted,  SSfi™,""}),!,. 
by  being  called  upon  to  sanction  the  ins'iie  trade, 
slave  trade,  until  other  nations  shall  have  set  the 
example  of  abolishing  it.  While  we  have  Ijeen 
deliberating  upon  the  subject,  one  nation,  not  or- 
dinarily taking  the  lead  in  politics,  nor  by  any 
means  remarka,ble  for  the  boldness  of  its  coun- 
cils, has  determined  on  a  gradual  abolition;'  a 
determination,  indeed,  which,  since  it  permits  for 
a  time  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade,  would  be 
an  unfortunate  pattern  for  our  imitation.  France^ 


'  The  country  refen'ed  to  was  Denmark,  which, 
two  years  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  (in  1794), 
made  a  law  that  the  slave  trade  should  cease  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  i.  e.,  in  1804. 
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it  is  said,  will  take  up  the  trade  if  we  relinquish 
it.  What  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  in  the  present 
situation  of  St.  Dottiingo,  of  an  island  which  used 
to  take  three  fourths  of  all  the  slaves  required 
by  the  colonies  of  France,  she,  of  all  countries, 
will  think  of  taking  it  up  ?  What  countries  re- 
main? The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Spaniards.  Of  those  countries,  let  me  declare 
it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  they  see  us  renounce  the 
trade  after  full  deliberation,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
posed, even  on  principles  of  policy,  to  rush  fur- 
ther into  it.  But  I  say  more.  How  are  they  to 
furnish  the  capital  nedessary  for  carrying  it  on  ?- 
If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our  guilt,  in  this 
wretched  business,  greater  than  another,  it  is  that 
we  have  stooped  to  be  the  carricirs  of  these  mis- 
erable beings  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  for 
all  the  other  powers  of  Kurope.  And  now^,  sir, 
if  we  retire  from  the  trade  altogether,  I  ask, 
where  is  that  fund  which  is  to  be  raised  at  once 
by  other  nations,  equal  to  the  purchase  of  30  or 
40,000  slaves  ?  A  fund  which,  if  we  rate  them 
at  =640  or  =650  each,  can  not  make  a  capital  of 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half,  of  two  millions  of 
money.  From  what  Ibranch  of  their  commerce 
is  it  that  these  European  nations  will  draw  to- 
gether a  fund  to  feed  this  monster  ?  to  keep  alive 
this  detestable  commerce?'  And  even  if  they 
should  make  the  attempt,  will  not  that  immense 
chasm,  which  must  instantly  be  created  in  the 
other  parts  of  theur^trade,  from  whioti  this  vast 
capital  must  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  supply 
the  slave  trade,  be  filled  up  by  yourselves  ?  Will 
not  these  branches  of  commerce  which  they 
must  leave,  and  from  which  they  must  withdraw 
their  industry  and  their  capitals,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  slave  trade,  be  then  taken  up  by 
British  merchants  ?  Will  you  not  even  in  this 
case  find  your  capital  flow  into  these  deserted 
channels  ?  Will  not  your  capital  be  turned  from 
the  slave  trade  to  that  natural  and  innocent  com- 
merce from  which  they  must  withdraw  their 
capitals  in  proportion  as  they  take  up  the  traffic 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures  ? 

The  committee  sees,  I  trust,  how  little  ground 
of  objection  to  our  proposition  there  is  in  this 
part  of  our  adversaries'  argument. 

Having  now  detained  the  House  so  long,  all 
The  civa™-  that  I  will  further  add  shall  be  on  that 
akaJiiKob"  important  subject,  the  civilization  of 
measllJl^ro-  Africa,  which  I  have  already  shown 
posed-  that  I  consider  as  the  leading  feature 

in  this  question.  Grieved,  am  I  to  think  that 
there  should  be  a  single  person  in  this  country, 
much  more  that  there  should  be  a  single  mem- 
ber in  the  British  Parliament,  who  can  look  on 
the  present  dark,  uncultivated,  and  uncivilized 
state  of  that  continent  as  a  ground  for  continuing 
the  slave  trade ;  as  a  ground  not  only  for  refusing 
to  attempt  the  improvement  of  Africa,  but  even 
for  hindering  and  intercepting  every  ray  of  light 
which  might  otherwise  break  in  upon  her,  as  a 
ground  for  refusing  to  her  the  common  chance 
and  the  common  means  with  which  other  nations 
have  been  blessed,  of  emerging  from  their  native 
barbarism. 


Here,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  "this  extens- 
ive question,  the  argument  of  our  adversaries 
pleads  against  them;  for  surely,  sir,  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  state  of  Africa,  especially  whep 
we  reflect  that  her  chief  calamities  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  us,  calls  for  our  generous  aid,  rather 
than  justifies  any  despair  on  our  part  of  her  re- 
covery, and  still  less  any  further  repetition  of  our 
injuries. 

I  will  not  «muoh  longer  fatigue  the  attention 
of  the  House  :  but  this  point  has  im-  , 

.  '  ■       *^  .  Argument  from 

pressed  itself  so  deeply  on  ray  mmd,  iiistory  as  to 
that  I  must  trouble  the  committee  ACmmSL 
with  a  few  additional  observations.  "°°' 
Are  we  justified,  I  ask,  on  any  theory,  or  by  any 
one  instance  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  its  very  beginning  to  this  day,  in 
forming  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  com- 
bating? Are  we  justified^in  supposing  that  the 
particular  practice  which  we  encourage  m  Af- 
rica, of  men's  selling  each  other  for  slaves,  is 
any  symptom  of  a  barbarism  that  is  incurable  ? 
Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  even  the 
practice  of  oflering  up  human  sacrifices  proves 
a  total  incapacity  for  civilization  ?  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  and  perhaps  much  more  generally 
than  is  supposed,  that  both  the  trade  in  slaves, 
and  the  still  more  savage  custom  of  oflering 
human  sacrifices,  obtained  in  former  periods, 
throughout  many  of  those  nations  which  now, 
by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  by  a  long 
progression  of  improvements,  are  advanced  the 
furthest  in  civilization.  I  believe,  sir,  that,  if 
we  vpill  reflect  an  instant,  we  shall  find  that 
this  observation  comes  directly  home  to  our  own 
selves ;  and  that,  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
we  now  are  disposed  to  proscribe  Africa  forever, 
from  all  possibility  of  improvement,  we  ourselves 
might,  in  like  manner,  have  been  proscribed,  and 
forever  shut  out  from  all  the  blessings  which  we 
now  enjoy. 

There  was  a  time,  sir,  which  it  may  be  fit 
sometimes  to  revive  in  the  remem-  „  ,  j 

^nglaad  once 

brance  of  our  countrymen,  when  even  poirutedbyiiu- 

.  .„  .11  1  mao  sacrifices, 

human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been  and  a  man  of 
oflfered  in  this  island.  But  I  would  '  ""^ 
especially  observe  on  this  day,  for  it  is  a  ease 
precisely  in  point,  that  the  very  practice  of  the 
slave  trade  once  prevailed  among  us.  Slaves, 
as  we  may  read  in  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  were  formerly  an  established  article  of 
our  exports.  ' '  Great  numbers, ' '  he  says,  ' '  were 
exported  like  cattle  from  the  British  coast,  and 
were  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman 
market."  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  by  what 
moans  they  were  procured;  but  there  was  un- 
questionably no  small  resemblance,  in  this  par- 
ticular point,  between  the  case  of  our  ancestors 
and  that  of  the  present  vn-etched  jiatives  of  Af- 
rica; for  the  historian  tells  you  that  "adultery, 
witchcraft,  and  debt,  were  probably  some  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supplying  the  Roman  market 
with  British  slaves ;  that  prisoners  taken  in  War 
were  added  to  the  number ;  and  that  there  might 
be  among  them  some  unfortunate  gamesters 
who,  after  having  lost  all  their  goods,  at  length 
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stalled  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren." Every  one  of  these  sources  of  slavery 
has  been  stated,  and  almost  precisely  in  the  same 
terms,  to  be  at  this  hour  a  source  of  slavery  in 
Africa.  And  these  circumstances,  sir,  with  a 
solitary  instance  or  two  of  human  sacrifices,  fur- 
nish the  alleged  proofs  that  Africa  labors  under 
a  natural  incapacity  for  civilization;  that  it  is 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  to  think  that  she  can 
ever  enjoy  the  knowledge  and  the  morals  of  Eu- 
rope i  that  Providence  never  intended  her  to  rise 
above  a  state  of  barbarism ;  that  Providence  has 
irrevocably  doomed  her  to  be  only  a  nursery  for 
slaves  for  us  free  and  civilized  Europeans.  Al- 
low of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  Africa,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  might  not  also 
have  been  applied  to  ancient  and  uncivilized 
Britain.  Why  might  not  some  Roman  senator, 
reasoning  on  the  principles  of  some  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  pointing  to  British  barbarians, 
have  predicted  with  equal  boldness,  "there  is  a 
people  that  will  never  rise  to  civilization — there 
is  a  people  destined  never  to  be  free — a  people 
without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  useful  arts ;  depressed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  below  the  level  of  the  human  species ; 
and  created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the 
rest  of  the  world."  Might  not  this  have  been 
said,  according  to  the  principles  which  we  now 
hear  stated,  in  all  respects  as  fairly  and  as  truly 
of  Britain  herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history, 
as  it  can  now  be  said  by  us  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  ? 

We,  sir,  have  long  since  emerged  from  bar- 
contnisiorber  barism.  We  have  almost  forgotten 
fi™°yei°°n- '  that  We  Were  once  barbarians.  We 
ujothera'tm-  ^"^^  ^°'^  raised  to  a  situation  which 
bariana.  exhibits  a  Striking  contrast  to  every 

circumstance  by  which  a  Roman  might  have 
characterized  us,  and  by  which  we  now  charac- 
terize Africa.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  the  contrast,  and  to  clear  us  al- 
together from  the  imputation  of  icting  even  to 
this  hour  as  barbarians  ;  for  we  continue  to  this 
hour  a  barbarous  traffic  in  slaves ;  we  continue 
it  even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  great  and  undenia- 
ble pretensions  to  civilization.  We  were  once 
as  obscure  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
savage  in  our  manners,  as  debased  in  our  mor- 
als, as  degraded  in  our  understandings,  as  these 
unhappy  Africans  are  at  present.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  a  long  series  of  years,  by  a  progression 
slow,  and  for  a  time  almost  imperceptible,  we 
have  become  rich  in  a  variety  of  acquirements, 
favored  above  measure  in  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
unrivaled  in  commerce,  pre-eminent  in  arts, 
foremost  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence, and  established  in  all  the  blessings  of  civil 
society.  We  are  in  the  possession  of  peace,  of 
happiness,  and  of  liberty.  We  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  mild  and  beneficent  religion ;  and 
we  are  protected  by  impartial  laws,  and  the 
purest  administration  of  justice.  We  are  living 
under  a  system  of  government  which  our  own 
happy  experience  leads  us  to  pronounce  the  best 
and  wisest  which  has  ever  yet  been  framed ;  a 


system  which  has  become  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  From  all  these  blessings  we  must  for- 
ever  have  been  shut  out,  had  there  been  any  truth 
in  those  principles  which  some  ^eBtlemen  have 
not  hesitated  to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Africa.  Had  those  principles  been  true, 
we  ourselves  had  languished  to  this  hour  in  that 
miserable  state  of  ignorance,  brutality,  and  deg- 
radation, in  which  history  proves  our  ancestry  to 
have  been  immersed.  Had  other  nations  adopt- 
ed these  principles  in  their  conduct  toward  us  ; 
had  other  nations  applied  to  Great  Britain  the 
reasoning  which  some  of  the  senators  of  this 
very  island  now  apply  to  Africa ;  ages  might 
have  passed  without  our  emerging  from  barba- 
rism ;  and  we  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
British  civilization,  of  British  laws,  and  British 
liberty,  might,  at  this  hour,  have  been  little  su- 
perior, either  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refine- 
ment, to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

If,  then,  we  feel  that  this  perpetual  confinement 
in  the  fetters  of  brutal  ignorance  would  Hordutyto 
have  been  the  gi;eatest  calamity  which  bJJo'w'Af. 
could  have  befallen  us ;  if  we  view  with  "="■ 
gratitude  and  exultation  the  contrast  between  the 
peculiar  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  ancient  inhabi^nts  of  Britain ;  if  we  shud- 
der to  think  of  the  misery  which  would  still  have 
overwhelmed  us  had  Great  Britain  continued  to 
the  present  times  to  be  a  mart  for  slaves  to  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  through  some 
cruel  policy  of  theirs,  God  forbid  that  we  should 
any  longer  subject  Africa  to  the  same  dreadful 
scourge,  and  preclude  the  light  of  knowledge, 
J  which  has  reached  every  other  quarter  'of  the 
globe,  from  having  access  to  her  coasts. 

I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  this  com- 
merce, to  the  destruction  of  every  im-  p,„,„„„„,„. 
provement  on  that  wide  continent ;  imating  pro»- 

1      ,     n  ^  ,,  ,  '    pacta  in  the  dis- 

and  shall  not  consider  ourselves  as  cbarge  of  tiiia 
conferring  too  great  a  boon,  in  restor-  ''""" 
ing  its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  human  beings. 
I  trust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  liberal, 
if,  by  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  we  give  them 
the  same  common  chance  of  civilization  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  we  shall  now 
allow  to  Africa  the  opportunity j^  the  hope,  the 
prospect  of  attaining  to  the  same  blessings  which 
we  ourselves,  through  the  favorable  dispensations 
of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted,  at  a 
much  more  early  period,  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue  this 
night  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe, 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  pic- 
ture from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with 
shame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the 
natives  of  Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupa- 
tions of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  le- 
gitimate commerce.  We  may  behold  the  beams 
of  science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  their 
land,  which  at  some  happy  period  in  still  later 
times  may  blaze  with  full  luster ;  and  joining 
their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  iHn- 
minate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extrem- 
ities  of  that  immense  continent.     Then  may  we 
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hope  that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  even- 
ing of  her  days,  those  blessings  which  have  de- 
scended so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  Then,  also,  will  Europe, 
participating  in  her  improvement  and  prosperity, 
receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kind- 
ness (if  kindness  it  can  be  called)  of  no  longer 
hindering  that  continent  from  extricating  herself 
out  of  the  darkness  which,  in  other  more  fortu- 
nate regions,  has  been  so  much  more  speedily 
dispelled.  ' 

Noa  que  ubi  primas  eqais  oriena  afflavit  an. 

helia ; 
niio  aera  nibens  acceudit  Inmioa  vesper.s 

Then,  sir,  may  be  applied  to  Africa  those 
words,  originally  used,  indeed,  with  a  different 
view: 

His  demum  exactis 

Devenere  loooa  Isetoa,  et  amcena  vireta 
Fortanatornm  nemomm,  sedesque  beataa  ; 
Largior  hie  campoa  ^ther  et  lomine  vestit 
Parpuero :» 

It  is  in  this  view,  sir — it  is  an  atonement  for 
our  long  and  cruel  injustice  toward  Africa,  that 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  honorable  friend 
most  forcibly  recommends  itself  to  my  mind. 
The  great  and  happy  change  to  be  expected  in 
the  state  of  her  inhabitants,  is,  of  all  the  various 
and  important  benefits  of  the  abolition,  in  my  es- 
timation, incomparably  the  most  extensive  and 
important.'"  ' 

'  This  passage  is  taken  ftom  Virgil's  description 
of  the  zodiac  in  his  (reorgics  (book  i.,  lines  230-50), 
and  of  the  san's  progress  tbroagh  the  constellations, 
so  that  Morning  risea  on  one  aide  of  the  globe,  while 
Evening  follows  in  alow  succession  on  the  other.] 
This  Mr.  Pitt  beautifally  applies  to  the  sncoessive 
riEtng  of  the  light  of  science  on  the  twq  continents 
of  Europe  and  of  Africa. 

On  us,  while  early  Dawn  with  panting  steeds. 

Breathes  at  his  rising,  ruddy  Eve  for  i/tem 

Lights  up  her  fires  slow-coming. 

'  These  words  introduce  Virgil's  description  of 
the  Elysian  fields  in  his  region  of  departed  spirits 
(.ffineid,  book  vi.,  lines  637-41). 
Theae  rites  performed,  they  reach  those  happy  fields, 
G-ardens,  and  groves,  and  seats  of  living  joy. 
Where  the  pure  ether  spreads  with  wider  sway. 
And  throws  a  purple  light  o'er  all  the  plains. 

"  The  last  four  paragraphs  of  this  speech,  togeth- 
er with  three  others  at  the  opening  of  the  third  head, 
"  But  now,  sir,  I  come  to  Africa,"  are  specimens  of 
that  lofty  declamation  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  so  often 
raised  and  delighted  the  feelings  of  the  House.   His 


I  shall  vote,  sir,  against  the  ?.djournment ;  and 
I  shall  also  oppose  to  the  uimost  every  proposi- 
tion which  in  any  way  may  tend  either  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  to  postpone  for  an  hour,  the  total 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade :  a  measure  which, 
on  all  the  various  grounds  which  I  have  stated, 
we  are  bound,  by  the  most  pressing  and  indis- 
pensable  duty,  to  adopt. 


So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  this 
speech,  that  nearly  all  the  spectators  present 
supposed  the  vote  would  be  carried  almost  by 
acclamation.  But  the  private,  pecuniary  inter- 
ests which  "bore  upon  the  House  were  too  weighty 
to  be  overcome,  and  Mr.  Dundas'  plan  of  a  grad- 
ual abolition  had  the  preference  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-eight  votes.  Mr.  Dundas  now  brought  for- 
ward his  scljeme  in  detail,  which  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen,  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  subject  came  up,  through 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  ses- 
sion after  session,  until  in  1806,  after  Mr.  Pitt's 
death,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  "that 
the  slave  trade  was  inconsistent  with  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  sound  policy,  and  that  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  for  its  immediate  abolition." 
A  bill  to  this  effect  was  finally  passed,  February 
6th,  1807  ;  and  January  1st,  1808,  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  termination  of  the  traffic  on  the  part 
of  the  English. 

America,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  in  advance 
on  this  subject,  and  stood  foremost  among  the  na- 
tions in  her  measure,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  1794,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  in  the  United  States  should  fit  out  amy  ves- 
sel there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  traf- 
fic in  slaves  to  any  foreign  country,  or  for  pro- 
curing from  any  foreign  country  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  be  disposed  of  as  slaves.  In  1800,  it 
was  enacted  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  have  any  properly 
in  any  vessel  employed  in  transporting  slaves 
from  one  foreign  country  to  another,  or  to  serve 
on  board  any  vessel  so  employed.  In  1 807,  it  was 
enacted  that  after  the  first  of  January  1808,  no 
slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  slave  trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy  bythe 
American  Congress  in  1 820,  and  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1824. 


theme  in  Buch  cases  was  usually  his  country — what 
she  had  been,  what  she  might  be,  what  she  ought 
to  accomplish.  His  amplifications  are  often  in  the 
best  manner  of  Cicero,  adapted  to  modem  times. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  PITT  ON  THE  RUPTURE  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS,  NOVEMBER  10, 1797. 

INTRODUCTION. 
France  having  declared  war  against  Austria,  April  20tli,  1792,  and  against  England,  February  Ist,  1793, 
all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  united  with  the  latter,  and  the  contest  soon  became  general.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  the  French  had  triumphed  over  their  adversaries  throughout  the  Continent;  all  the 
allies  of  England  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  were  forced  to  turn  their  arms 
against  her.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  every  where  victorious  on  the  ocean,  and  had  taken 
all  her  colonies  from  France,  some  valuable  islands  in  the  West  Indies  from  Spain,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  Holland,  now  the  Batavian  Kepublic. 

But  the  internal  condition  of  England  made  Mr.  Pitt  desirous  of  peace,  and  while  his  adversaries  had 
nothing  to  restore,  he  had  large  possessions  of  theirs  which  he  was  willing  to  suiTender  as  the  price  of  a 
general  pacification.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1797,  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  French  at 
Lisle,  through  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  been  sent  the  preceding  year  to  Paris  on  the  same  mission, 
though  without  success.  There  were  two  parties  at  this  time  in  the  French  government — the  one  mod- 
erate, the  other  violent  and  extreme.  Hence,  in  conducting  the  negotiation,  there  was  a  continual  fiac- 
tuation  and  studied  delay  on  the  part  of  the  French,  until  the  violent  party  prevailed  in  the  revolutionary, 
movement  of  September  4th,  1797,  when  they  broke-off  the  negotiation,  twelve  days  after,  in  a  rude  and 
insulting  manner.  Mignet  gives  a  solution  of  their  conduct  in  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution : 
"The  Directory,  at  this  time  without  money,  without  the  support  of  a  party  at  home,  with  no  other  aid 
than  that  of  the  army,  and  no  other  means  of  influence  than  a  continuation  of  its  victories,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  consent  to  a  general  peace.  War  was  necessary  to  its  existeiice.  An  immense  body  of  troops 
could  not  be  disbanded  without  danger."  The  nation  was  therefore  to  be  dazzled,  and  the  army  em- 
ployed, by  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  the  high  road  to  the  English  possessions  in  India. 
Jomini  admits,  in  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  that  "Europe  was  convinced,  on  this  occa- 
sion at  least,  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  had  evinced  more  moderation  than  a  Directory  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  worthy  of  the  days  of  Robespierre." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1797,  the  King  of  England  issued  a  "Declaration  respecting  the  Negotiation 
for  Peace  with  France,"  part  of  which  will  here  be  given,  as  a  specimen  of  the  noble  and  commanding 
style  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  state  papers. 

"His  Majestv  directed  his  minister  to  repair  to  France  furnished  with  the  most  ample  powers,  and 
instructed  to  communicate  at  once  an  explicit  and  detailed  proposal  and  plan  of  peace,  reduced  into  the 
shape  of  a  regular  treaty,  just  and  moderate  in  its  principles,  embracing  all  the  interests  concerned,  and 
extending  to  every  subject  connected  with  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity. 

"  To  this  proceeding,  open  and  liberal  beyond  example,  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  enemies  opposes  ■ 
the  most  striking  contrast.  From  them  no  counter-project  has  ever  yet  been  obtained ;  no  statement  of 
the  extent  or  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  would  conclude  any  peace  with  these  kingdoms. 
Their  pretensions  have  always  been  brought  forward  either  as  detached  or  as  preliminary  points,  distinct 
from  the  main  object  of  negotiation,  and  accompanied  in  every  instance  with  an  express  reserve  of  furr 
ther  and  unexplained  demands. 

"  The  points  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  system,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  enemy  proposed  for  sepa- 
rate discussion  in  their  first  conferences  with  his  Majesty's  minister,  were  at  once  frivolous  and  oifensive; 
none  of  them  productive  of  any  solid  advantage  to  France,  but  all  calculated  to  raise  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace.  And  to  these  demands  was  soon  after  added  another,  in  its  form  unprecedented,  in  its 
substance  extravagant,  and  such  as  could  only  originate  in  the  most  determined  and  inveterate  hostility. 
The  principle  of  mutual  compensation  (before  expressly  admitted  by  common  consent  as  the  just  and 
equitable  basis  of  negotiation)  was  now  disclaimed ;  every  idea  of  moderation  or  reason,  eveiy  appear- 
ance of  justice,  was  disregarded ;  and  a  concession  was  required  from  his  Majesty's  plenipotentiary,  as 
a  preliminary  and  indispensable  condition  of  negotiation,  which  must  at  once  have  superseded  all  the 
objects,  and  precluded  all  the  means  of  treating.  France,  after  incorporating  with  her  own  dominions  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  conquests,  and  affecting  to  have  deprived  herself,  by  her  own  internal  regulations, 
of  the  power  of  alienating  these  valuable  additions  of  territory,  did  not  scruple  to  demand  from  his  Maj- 
esty the  absolute  and  unconditional  surrender  of  all  that  the  energy  of  his  people,  and  the  valor  of  bis 
fleets  and  armies,  have  conquered  in  the  present  war,  either  from  France  or  from  her  allies.  She  required 
that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  should  be  confined  within  its  former  limits,  at  the  very  moment  when 
her  own  dominion  was  extended  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  history.  She  insisted  that  in  pro- 
pnrtinn  to  the  increase  of  danger  the  means  of  resistance  should  be  diminished ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
Pp 
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shoald  give  np,  without  compensation,  and  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  necessaiy  defenses  of  his 
possessions,  and  the  futnre  safeguards  of  his  empire.  Nor  was  even  this  demand  hronght  forward  as  con- 
stituting the  terms  of  peace,  but  ilie  price  of  negotiation',  as  the  condition  on  which  alone  his  Majesty 
was  to  he  allowed  to  leafn  what  further  unexplained  demands  were  still  reserved,  and  to  what  greater 
sacrifices  these  nnprecedented  concessions  of  honor  and  safety  were  to  lead ! 

"  To  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world,  it  must  be  manifest,  that  the  French  government  (while  they 
persist  in  their  present  sentiments)  leave  his  Majesty  without  an  alternative,  unless  he  were  prepared  to 
surrender  and  sacrifice  to  the  undisguised  ambition  of  his  enemies  the  honor  of  his  crown  and  the  safety 
of  his  dominions.  It  must  be  manifest,  that,  instead  of  showing,  on  their  part,  any  inclination  to  meet  his 
Majesty's  pacific  overtures  on  any  moderate  terms,  they  have  never  brought  themselves  to  state  any 
terms  (however  exorbitant)  on  which  they  were  ready  to  conclude  peace.  *♦  «  *  *  *  ^  The  rupture 
of  the  negotiation  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  pretensions  (however  inadmissible)  urged  as  the 
price  of  peace;  not  to  any  ultimate  difierence  on  terms,  however  exorbitant;  but  to  the  evident  and- 
fixed  determination  of  the  enemy  to  prolong  the  contest,  and  to  pursue,  at  all  hazards,  their  hostile  de- 
signs against  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  these  kingdoms. 

"  While  this  determination  continues  to  prevail,  his  Majesty's  earnest  wishes  and  endeavors  to  restore 
peace  to  his  subjects  must  be  fruitless.  But  his  sentiments  remain  unaltered.  He  looks  with  anxious 
expectation  to  the  moment  when  the  government  of  France  may  show  a  disposition  and  spirit  in  any  de- 
gree corresponding  to  his  own.  And  he  renews,  even  now,  and  before  all  Europe,  the  solemn  declaration, 
that,  in  spite  of  repeated  provocations,  apd  at  the  very  moment  when  his  claims  have  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  that  fresh  success  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  recently  attended  his  arms, 
he  is  yet  ready  (if  the  calamities  of  war  can  now  be  closed)  to  conclude  peace  on  the  same  moderate  and 
equitable  principles  and  terms  which  he  has  before  proposed.  The  rejection  of  such  tei'ms  must  now, 
more  than  ever,  demonstrate  the  implacable  animosity  and  insatiable  ambition  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
to  contend,  and  to  them  alone  must  the  future  consequences  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war  be  ascribed. 

"  His  Majesty  has  an  anxious,  hut  a  sacred,  indispensable  duty  to  fulfill:  he  will  discharge  it  with  reso- 
lution, constancy,  and  firmness.  Deeply  as  he  must  regret  the  continuance  of  a  war,  so  destructive  in  its 
progress,  and  so  burdensome  even  in  its  success,  he  knows  the  character  of  the  brave  people  whose  in- 
terests and  honor  are  intrusted  to  him.  These  it  is  the  -first  object  of  his  life  to  maintain;  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  resources  nor  the  spirit  of  his  kingdoms  will  be  found  inadequate  to  this  arduous 
contest,  or  unequal  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  objects  which  are  at  stake.  He  trusts  that  the 
favor  of  Providence,  by  which  they  have  always  hitherto  been  supported  against  all  their  enemies,  will 
.  be  still  extended  to  them ;  and  that,  under  this  protection,  his  faithful  subjects,  by  a  resolute  and  vigorous 
application  of  the  means  which  they  possess,  will  be  enabled  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  to  resist  with  jpst  indignation  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy,  against  whom  they 
have  fought  with  the  courage,  and  success,  and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy  at  once  whatever  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  British  empire; 
all  the  channels  of  its  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of  its  power;  its  security  from  abroad,  its  tranquillity 
at  home ;  and,  above  all,  that  Constitution,  on  which  alone  depends  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties." 

This  Declaration  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Noveinber  8th,  1797,  and  an  Address  to  the  Throne 
was  passed  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  approving  &f  the  course  taken,  and  closing  with  these  words: 
"We  know  that  great  exertions ' are  necessary ;  we  are  prepared  to  make  them ;  and  placing  our  firm 
reliance  on  that  Divine  protection  which  has  always  hitherto  been  extended  to  us,  we  will  support  your 
Majesty  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  or  fall  with  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties."  This  address  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  on  the  tenth,  and  every  one  supposed  it  would  be  adopted  there  with  equal  una- 
nimity. But  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  well-meaning  but  weak  man,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  tone  of 
the  Declaration  might  produce  increased  hostility  among  the  French  people,  proposed  a  substitute,,  which 
dwelt  in  feeble  language  on  "  the  various  calamities  to  which  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility  were  neces- 
sarily exposed  ;"  "  deplored  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  had  already  occasioned  such  an  expense  of 
treasure  and  of  blood,"  and  expressed  a  hope  of  "speedily  renewing  a  negotiation  so  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  humanity."  This  substitute  he  proposed,  while,  with  singular  inconsistency,  he  condemned 
the  ministry  for  the  anxiety  they  had  shown  to  prevent  the  conference  from  being  broken  ofi;  declaring 
himself  "perfectly  astonished  at  the  mean  and  degrading  manner  in  which  ministers  had  carried  on  the 
negotiation."  He  was  followed  by  Earl  Temple,  a  young  relative  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  a  maiden  speech, 
took  up  the  latter  idea  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  his  principles  (which  were  those  of  Mr.  Burke), 
and  carried  it  much  further,  condemning  ministers  for  negotiating  at  all,  and  going  back  to  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  the  war  in  a  spirit  which  (if  carried  out)  would  have  rendered  it  eternal. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  giving  a  bold  relief  to  his  position  at  the  opening  of  a  speech,  seized 
on  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  and  placed  himself  at  once  at  the  middle  point  between  these  two 
extremes;  and  after  shovi;ing  the  extravagance  of  each,  went  on  to  state  the  measures  by  which  he  had 
endeavored  to  obtain  peace,  in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  luminous  exposition,  intermingled  with  im- 
passioned feeling,  to  be  found  in  our  language. 
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SPEECH,  &Q. 


SiRj-i-Having  come  to  this  House  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  never  existed  an  oc- 
casion when  the  nnaniraous  oortcurrence  of  the 
House  might  be  more  justly  expected  than  on  a 
proposal  to  agree  in  the  sentiments  contained  in 
the  address  which  has  been  read,  I  must  con- 
fess myself  considerably  disappointed,  in  some 
degree,  even  by  the  speech  of  my  noble  relation 
[Lord  Temple],  much  as  I  rejoice  in  the  testimo- 
ny which  he  has  given  of  his  talents  and  abilities, 
and  still  more  by  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
baronet  [Sir  John  Sinclair],  and  by  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  moved.  I  can  not  agree 
Mr.  Pitt's  posi.  ■''■'h  the  noble  Lord  in  the  extent  to 
tion  between     which  he  has  Stated  his  sentiments, 

the  extremea  of  ... 

the  tvo pieced-  that  wc  ought  to  rcjoicc  that  peace 

Ids  Gpeakere.  ^  j  ,     ,  .  ^ 

was  not  made  ;  much  less,  sir,  can  1 
feel  desirous  to  accept  on  the  part  of  myself,  or 
my  colleagues,  either  from  my  noble  kinsman, 
or  any  other  person,  the  approbation  which  he 
was  pleased  to  express  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  concluded  the  negotiation — We  have 
not  concluded  the  negotiation — the  negotiation  has 
been  concluded  by  others.  We  have  not  been 
suffered  to  continue  it.  Our  claim  to  merit,  if 
we  have  any,  our  claim  to  the  approbation  of  our 
country,  is,  that  we  persisted  in  every  attempt  to 
conduct  that  negotiation  to  a  pacific  tevmination, 
as  long  as  our  enemies  left  us  not  the  prospect, 
but  the  chance  or  possibility  of  doing  so,  consist- 
ently with  our  honor,  our  dignity,  and  our  safety. 
We  lament  and  deplore  the  disappointment  of  the 
sincere  wishes  which  we  felt,  and  of  the  earnest 
endeavors  which  w6  employed  j  yet  we  are  far 
from  suffering  those  sentiments  to  induce  us  to 
adopt  the  unmanly  line  of  conduct  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  honorable  baronet.  This  is 
not  the  moment  to  dwell  only  on  our  disappoint- 
ment, suppress  our  indignation,  or  to  let  our 
courage,  our  constancy,  and  our  determination 
be  buried  in  expressions  of  unmanly  fear  or  un- 
availing regret.  Between  these  two  extremes 
it  is  that  I  trust  our  conduct  is  directed ;  and  in 
calling  upon  the  House  to  join  in  sentiments  be- 
tween those  extremes,  I  do  trust,  that  if  we  can 
not  have  the  unanimous  opinion,  we  shall  have 
the  general  and  ready  concurrence  both  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country. 

I.  Sir,  before  I  trouble  the  House  (which  I  am 
Preliminary  ""^  desirous  of  doing  at  length)  with  a 
I'n  sIr'jShn  '^^  points  which  I  wish  to  recapitu- 
si'nciair's  late,  let  me  first  call  to  your  minds  the 
amen  men  gg^g^gi  nature  of  the  amendment  which 
the  honorable  baronet  has,  under  these  circum- 
stances, thought  fit  to  propose,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  observations  by  which  he  intro- 
duced it.  He  began  with  deploring  the  calam- 
ities of  war,  on  the  general  topic  that  all  war  is 
calamitous.  Do  I  object  to  this  sentiment  ?  No. 
But  is  it  our  business,  at  a  moment  when  we  feel 
that  the  continuance  of  that  war  is  owing  to  the 
animosity,  the  implacable  animosity  of  our  ene- 
my, to  the  inveterate  and  insatiable  ambition  of 


the  present  frantic  government  of  France — not 
of  the  people  of  France,  as  the  honorable  baro- 
net unjustly  stated ;  is  it  our  business  at  that 
moment  to  content  ourselves  with  merely  la- 
menting in  commonplace  terms  the  calamities  of 
war  ?  atid  forgetting  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty 
which,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  we  owe 
to  our  government  and  our  country,,  to  state  that 
the  continuance  of  those  evils  upon  ourselves, 
and  upon  France,  too,  is  the  fruit  only  of  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  that  it  is  to  be  imputed  to 
them,  and  not  to  us  ? 

Sir,  the  papers  which  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  have  been  in  every  gen.  .j,,,,^  p,e„ci, 
tleman's  hand,  and  on  the  materials  govenmeMTn- 

,  .    ,    '  .         p        .  ,  ,  BnonBible  for 

which  they  lurnish  we  must  be  pre-  tie  continuance 
pared  to  decide.  Can  there  be  a  °  "'°""- 
doubt  that  all  the  evils  of  war,  whatever  may  be 
their  consequences,  are  to  be  imputed  solely  to 
his  Majesty's  enemies  ?  Is  there  any  man  here 
prepared  to  deny  that  the  delay  in  every  stage  of 
the  negotiation,  and  its  final  rupture,  are  proved 
to  be  owing  to  the  evasive  conduct,  the  unwar- 
rantable pretensions,  the  inordinate  ambition,  and 
the  implacable  animosity  of  the  enemy  ?  I  shall 
shortly  state  what  are  the  points  (though  it  is 
hardly  necessary  that  I  shonld  state  them,  for  they 
speak  loudly  for  themselves)  on  which  I  would 
rest  that  proposition.  But  if  there  is  a  man  who 
doubts  it,  is  it  the  honorable  baronet  ?  Is  it  he 
who  makes  this  amendment,  leaving  out  every 
thing  that  is  honorable  to  the  character  of  his 
own  country,  and  seeming  to  court  some  new 
complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  French  Directo- 
ry ?  The  honorable  baronet,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
has  stated  the  nature  of  his  amendment,  makes 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  a  charge  against  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  for  even  having  comifnenced 
the  negotiation  in  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  did  commence  it — ^who 
makes  his  next  charge  their  having  persevered  in 
it,  when  violations  of  form  and  practice  were  in. 
sisted  upon  in  the,  earliest  stage  of  it  ?  Does 
he  discover  that  the  French  government,  whom 
we  have  accused  of  insincerity,  have  bSen  sin. 
cere  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  nego- 
tiation ?  Or,  after  having  accused  his  Majesty's 
ministers  for  commencing  and  persevering  in  it, 
is  the  honorable  baronet  so,  afraid  of  being  mis- 
construed into  an  idea  of  animosity  against  the 
people  of  France,  that  he  must  disguise  the  truth 
— must  do  injustice  to  the  character  and  cause  of 
his  own  country,  and  leave  unexplained  the  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  this  great  contest  ?  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  probe  that  question  to  the  bottom, 
to  form  our  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  render  our 
conduct  conformable  to  that  opinion.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  a  manly  conduct,  and,  especially 
at  such  a  moment,  to  be  the  indispensable  duty 
of  the  House. 

But  let  not  the  honorable  baronet  imagine  there 
is  any  ground  for  his  apprehension,  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  the  Address,  which  ascribes 
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the  continuance  of  the  war  to  the  ambition  of 
The  DecUra.  **>«  enemy,  he  \pill  declare  a  system 
tion  wbiob  US  of  endless  animosity  between  the  na- 
'  JcuiatS  to  tions  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  I 
fSv"  say  directly  the  contrary.'  He  who 
Fren'cl""  scruples  to  declare  that  in  the  pres- 
P'=-  ent  moment  the  government  of  France 

arte  acting  as  much  in  contradiction  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  French  nation  as  to  the  just  pre- 
tensions and  anxious  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — he  who  scruples  to  declare  them 
[fhe  government]  the  authors  of  this  calamity — 
deprives  us  of  the  epnsolatory  hope  which  we  are 
inclined  to  cherish  of  some  future  ohanjte  of  cir- 
cumstances more  favorablp  to  our  wishes.  It  is 
a  melancholy  spectacle,  indeed,  to  see  in  any 
country,  and  on  the  ruin  of  ainy  pretense  of  liber- 
ty, however  nominal,  sha,llow,  or  delusive  a  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  erected,  the  most  galling,  the  most 
horrible,  the  most  undisguised  in  all  its  parts  and 
attributes  that  has  stained  the  page  of  history,  or 
disgraced  the  annals  of  the  world.  But  it  would 
be  much  more  unfortunate,  if,  when  we  see  that 
the  same  cause  carries  desolation  through  France 
which  extends  disquiet  and  fermentation  through 
Europe — it  would  be  worse,  indeed,  if  we  attrib- 
uted to  the  nation  pf  France  that  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed only  to  the  unwarranted  and  usurped  au- 
thority which  involves  them  in  misery,  and  would, 
if  unresisted,  involve  Europe  with  them  in  one 
common  ruin  and  destruction.  Do  we  state  this 
to  be  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
France  ?  Do  we  state  this  in  order  to  raise  up 
an  implacable  spirit  of  animosity  against  that 
country  ?  Where  is  one  word  to  that  effect  in 
the  declaration  to  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  alluded  ?  He  complains  much  of  this 
declaration,  because  it  tends  to  perpetuate  ani- 
mosity between  two  nations  which  one  day  or 
other  must  be  at  peace — God  grant,  that  Say 
may  be  soon !  But  what  does  that  Declaration 
express  upon  the  subject  ?  Does  it  express  that 
because  the  present  existing  government  of 
France  has  acted  as  it  has  acted,  we  forego  the 
wish  or  renounce  the  hope  that  some  new  situa- 
tion may  lead  to  happier  consequences  ?  On  the 
contrary,  his  Majesty's  language  js  distinctly 
this  :  ','  While  this  determination  continues  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  his  Majesty's 
earnest  wishes  and  endeavors  to  restore  peace  to 
his  subjects  must  be  fruitless,  but  his  sentiments 
remain  unaltered.  He  lopks  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  moment  when  the  government 
of  France  may  show  a  temper  and  spirit  in  any 
degree  corresponding  with  his  own."  I  wish  to 
know  whether  words  can  be  found  in  the  English 
language  which  more  expressly  state  the  contra- 
ry sentiment  to  that  which  the  honorable  baron- 
et imputes.  They  not  only  disclaim  animosity 
against  the  people  of  France  in  consequence  of 


'  This  mode  of  turaing  an  argument  round  and 
presenting  it  with  startling  force  under  dirfectly  the 
contrary  aspect,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  ease  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  does  it  are  truly  admira- 
ble. 


the  conduct  of  its  rulers,  but  do  not  go  the  length 
of  declaring  that,  after  all  this  provocation,  even 
with  the  present  rulers,  all  treaty  is  impractica- 
ble. Whether  it  is  probable  that,  apting  on  the 
principles  upon  which  they  have  acquired  their 
power,  and  while  that  power  continues,  they  will 
listen  to  any  system  of.  moderation  or  justice  at 
home  or  abroad,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss. But  for  one,  I  desire  to  express  my,  cor- 
dial concurrence  in  the  sentiment,  so  pointedly 
expressed  in  that  passage  of  the  Declaration  in 
which  his  Majesty,  notwithstanding  all  the  prov- 
ocation he  has  received,  and  even  after  the  recent  . 
successes  which  by  the  blessing  of  Providence 
have  attended  his  arms,  declares  bis  reaijiness  to 
adhere  to  the  same  moderate  terms  and  princi- 
ples which  he  proposed  at  the  time  of  our  great- 
est difficulties,  and  to  conclude  peace  on  that 
ground,  if  it  can  now  be  obtained,  even  with  this 
very  government. 

I  am  sensible  that  while  I  am  endeavoring 
to  vindicate  his  Majesty's  servants  (s:)  Eari  Tem. 
against  the  charges  of  the  honorable  •""''  """"*•; 
baronet  (which  are  sufficiently,  however,  refuted 
by  the  early  part  of  his  own  speech),  I  am  in- 
curring, in  some  degree,  the. censure  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  whom  I  before  alluded.  According 
to  his  principles  and  opinions,  and  of  some  few 
others  in  this  country,  it  is  matter  of  charge 
against  us,  that  we  even  harbor  in  our  minds,  at 
this  moment,  a  wish  to  conclude  peace  Upon  the 
terms  which  we  think  admissible  with  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  France.  I  am  not  one  However  snuu 
of  those  who  ban  or  will  join  in  that  hapS's^uM 
sentiment.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  re-  „  le'ldj  w 
peating  what  I  stated  before,  that  in  "sXi'^J' 
their  present  spirit,  after  what  they  witu™rety. 
have  said,  and  still  more,  after  what  they  have 
done,  I  can  entertain  little  hope  of  so  desirable  an 
event.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  (for  it 
would  be  idleness  and  hypocrisy  to  conceal  it) 
that,  for  the  sake  of  mankind  in  general,  and  to 
gratify  those  sentiments  which  can  never  be 
eradicated  from  the  human  heart,  I  should  see 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  termination  of 
a  government  whose  conduct  and  whose  origin  is 
such  as  we  have  seen  that  of  the  government  of 
France.  But  that  is  not  the  object — that  ought 
not  to  be  the  principle  ofjthe  war.  Whatever 
wish  I  may  entertain  in  my  own  heart,  and  what- 
ever opinion  I  may  think  it  fair  or  manly  to  avow, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that,  violent  and 
odious  as  is  the  character  of  that  government,  I 
verily  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
that  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  if,^  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  our  perseverance  and 
our  resources  should  enable  us  to  make  peace 
with  France  upon  terras  in  which  we  taint  not 
our  character,  in  which  we  do  not  abandon  the 
sources  of  our  wealth,  the  means  of  our  strength, 
the  defense  of  what  we  already  possess — if  we 
maintain  our  equal  pretentions  and  assert  that 
rank  which  we  are  entitled  to  hold  among  na- 
tions— the  moment  peace  can  be  obtained, on 
such  terms,  be  the  form  of  government  in  France 
what  it  may,  peace  is  desirable,  peace  is  then 
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anxiously  to  ha,  sought.  But  unless  it  is  at- 
tained on  such  terms,  there  is  no  extremity  df 
war — there  is  no  extremity  of  honorable  contest 
— that  is  not  preferable  to  the  name  and  pretense 
of  peace,  which  must  4e,  in  reality,  a  disgraceful 
capitulation,  a  base,  an  abject  surrender  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  constitutes  the'  pride,  the  safety, 
and  happiness  of  England.^ 

These,  sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  my  mind  on 
this  leading  point,  and  with  these  sentiments  I 
shape  my  conduct  between  the  contending  opin- 
ions of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  honorable  bar- 
Anawer  to  Sir  ouct.  But  there  is  One  observation  of 
cii^f  "r  in-''°  the  honorable  baronet  on  which  I  mutet 
consutencj.  ^q^  more  particularly  remark.  Ho 
has  discovered  that  we  state  the  Directory  of 
France  to  have  been  all  along  insincere,  and 
yet  take  merit  for  having  commenced  a  negotia- 
tion which  we  ought  never  to  have  commenced 
without  being  persuaded  ot their  sincerity.  This 
supposed  contradiction  requires  but  a  few  words 
to  explain  it.  I  believe  that  those  who  consti- 
tute the  present  government  of  France  never 
were  sincere  for  a  moment  in  the  negotiation. 
From  all  the  information  I  have  obtained;  and 
from  every  conjecture  I  could  form,  I,  for  one, 
never  was  so  duped  as  to  believe  them  sincere. 
But  I  did  believe,  and  I  thought  I  knew,  that 
there-  was  a  prevailing  wish  for  peace,  and  a 
predominant  sense  of  its  necessity  growing  and 
confirnling  itself  in  France,  and  founded  on  the 
most  obvious  and  most  pressing  motives.  -  I  did 
see  a  spirit  of  reviving  moderation  gradually 
gaining  ground,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  hap- 
piest alterations  in  the  general  system  of  that 
country.  I  did  believe  that  the  violence  of  that 
portion  of  the  executive  government  which,  by 
the  late  strange  revolution  of  France,  unhappily 
for  France  itself  and  for  the  world,  has  gained 
the  ascendency,  would  have  been  restrained  withi 
in  some  bounds — that  ambition  must  give  way  to 
reason — that  even  frenzy  itself  must  be  controlled 
and  governed  by  necessity.  These  were  the 
hopes  and  expectations  I  entertained:  I  did,  not- 
withstanding, feel  that  even  from  the  outset,  and 
in  every  step  of  that  negotiation,  those  who  hap- 
pily had  not  yet  the  full  power  to  cut  it  short  in 
the  beginning — who  dar^d  not  trust  the  public 
eye  with  the  whole  of  their  designs — who  could 
not  avow  all  their  Jirinoiples-^unfortunately,  nev- 
ertheless, did  retain  froin  the  beginning  power 
enough  to  control  those  who  had  a  better  dispo- 
sition, and  to  mix  in  every  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion (which  they  could  hot  then  abruptly  break 
off)  whatever  could  impede,  embarrass,  and  per- 
plex, in  order  to  throw  upon  us,  if  possible,  the 
odium  of  its  failure. 

.  Sir,  the  system,  of  France  is  explained  by  the 
Conduct  of  tiie  Very  objections  that  are  made  against 
SFref'h'ii-"  our  conduct.  The  violent  party  could 
•rnment.  j,q(^  ^g  J  [jave  Stated,  at  once  break 

off  the  treaty  on  their  part,  but  they  wished  to 

2  We  have  here  one  of  those  fine  amplifications  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  enlarge  and  dwell 
npou  the  mora  important  parts  of  a  subject,  in  order 
to  deepen  the  impression. 


drive  England  to  the  rupture.  They  had  not 
strength  enough  to  reject  all  negotiation,  yet 
they  had  streiigth  enough  to'  mix  in  every  step 
those  degradations  and  in.sults,  those  inconsistent 
and  unwarranted  pretensions  in  points  even  of 
subordinate  importance,  which  reduced  ministers 
to  that  option  which  I  have  described  ;  but  which 
they  decided  in  a  way  that  has  exposed  them  to 
the  censure  of  the  honorablfe  baronet.  We  ohose 
rather  to  incur  the  blame  of  sacrificing  punctil- 
ios (at  some  times  essential),  rather  Howmetby 
than  afford  the  enemy  an  opportunity  the  British  gov- 

„  ,.  ,  .        .    .  .  ./ -      ernment. 

ol  evading  this-  plain  question.  Is 
there  any  ground,  and,  if  any,  what,  upon  Which 
you  are  ready  to  conclude?"  To  that  point  it 
was  our  duty  to  drive  them.  We  have  driven 
them  to  that  point.  They  would  tell  us  no 
terras,  however  exorbitant  and  unwarrantable, 
upon  which  they  would  be  ready  to  make  peace. 
What  would  have  been  the  honorable  baronet's 
expedifent  to  avoid  ftis  embarrassment?  It 
would  have  been  (as  he  has  this  day  informed 
Us)  an  address  which  he  had  thought  of  moving 
in  the  last  session,  and  which,  indeed,  I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  had  he  moved,  than  if 
the  House  had  concurred  in  it.  We  would  have 
moved  that-no  project  should  be  given  sir  John  sin- 
in  till  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  pre-  "''^'^  p'™- 
sent  a  oountfer-projeot.  If  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  that  address  was  not  moved,^I  am 
afraid  some  of  the  guilt  belongs  to  me ;  because 
the  honorable  baronet  did  suggest  such  an  idea, 
and  I  did  with  great  sincerity  and  frankness  tell 
him  that,  if  he  was  really  a  friend  to  peace, 
there  was  no  motion  he  could  make  so  little  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  object ;  ,and  I  did  prfevail 
upon  the  honorable  baronet  to  give  up  the  inten- 
tion. If  I  am  right  in  the  supposition  I  have 
stated — if  I  am  right  in  thinking'that  our  great 
dbjeot  was  to  press  France  to  this  point,  and  to 
put  the  question,  "  If  you  have  any  terms  to  of- 
fer, what  are  they  V- — Was  there  Sny  one  way 
by  which  we  could  make  it  so  difficult  for  them 
to  retain  any  pretense  of,  a  desire  of  peace  as  to 
speak  out  ourselves,  and  call  upon  them  either 
for  agreement,  or  for  modification,  or  for  some 
other  plan  in  , their  turn?  By  not  adopting  the 
honorable  baronet's  plan,  we  have  put;the  ques- 
tion beyond  dispute,  whether^  peace  was  attain- 
able at  last,  and  whether  our  advances  would  or 
would  not  be  met;  on  the  part  of  France.  And 
I  shall,  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life,  rejoice  that 
we  were  fortunate"  enough  to  place  this  ques- 
tion in  the  light  which  defies  the  powers  of  mis- 
representation ;  in  which  no  man  can  attempt 
to  perplex  it ;  and  in  which,  it  presents  itself  this 
'day  for  the  decision  of  the  House  and  of  the  na- 
tion, and  calls  upon  every  individual  viho  has  at 
stake  the  public  happinqss  and  his  own,  to  de- 
termine for  himself  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a 
crisis  which  requires  his  best  exertions  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country. 

II.  To  show  which,  I  shall  now  proceed,  not- 
withstanding the  reproach  which  has  been  thrown 
on  our  line  of  conduct,  to  show  the  system  even 
of  obstinate  forbearance,  with  which  we  ehdeav- 
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OTei  to  overcome  preliminary  difficulties — the  de- 
Expo.itio„  »r  termined  resolution  on  our  part  to  over- 
tiioconiiuctor  jooif  all  minor  obstacles,  and  to  come 

the  French  r*   i<  • 

government  to  the  real  essence  ol  discussion  upon 
winS'Sat'or  the  terms  of  peace.  To  show  this,  it 
the  Engiisb.  jg  „„(-  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  call 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  leading  parts 
of  the  Declaration  of  his  Majesty ;  I  mean  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  subject,  also,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinioil.  It  is  certain- 
ly true  that,  even  previous  to  any  of  the  circum- 
stances that  related  to  the  preliminary  forms  of 
the  negotiation,  the  prior  conduct  of  France  had 
offered  to  any  government  that  was  not  sincerely 
and  most  anxiously  bent  upon  pe^e,  sufficient 
ground  for  the  continuance  of  ho&tilities.  It  is 
(i.v  Conduct  of  '"""^  *'^*'i '"  '''®  former  negotiation  at 
the  Trench  in    Paris,  Lord  Malmcsbury  was  finallv 

the  preTioua  '  "^  .  % 

neeotiaiion  of  Sent  a,way,  not  upon  a  question,  of 
"^'  terms  of  peace — not  upoti  a  question 

of  the  cession  of  European  or  Colonial  posses- 
sions, but  upon  the  haughty  demand  of  a  pre- 
vious preliminary,  which  should  give  up  every 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  and  which  should 
leave  them  afterward  every  thing  to  ask,  or 
rather  to  require.  It  is  true,  it  closed  in  nearly 
the  same  insulting  manner  as  the  second  mission. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  subsequent  to  that  period,  in 
the  preliminaries  concluded  between  the  Emper- 
or and  France,  it  was  agreed  to  invite  the  allies 
of  each  party  to  a  congress ;  which,  however, 
was  never  carried  into  execution.'  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  his.  Majesty,  in  the 
earnest  desire  of  availing  himself  of  that  spirit 
of  moderation  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in 
France,  determined  to  renew  those  proposals 
which  had  been  before  slighted  and  rejected. 
But  when,  this  step  was  taken,  what  w£is  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  gained  the  ascenden- 
cy in  France  ?  On  the  first  application  to  know 
(2.)  The  dicta-    On  what  groiind  they  were  disposed 

tonal  tone  from    .  ^  ^1   ^  ^      i  .|i     t 

the  commence.  tO  negotiate.  Wantonly,  as  will  be 
SA'th^*"  shown  by  the  ?equel,  and  for  no  pur- 
negotiatioD.  pogg  but  to  prevent  even  the  opening 
of  the  conferences,  they  insisted  upon  a  mode  of 
negotiation  very  contrary  to  general  usage  and 
convenience — contrary  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  terminated  war  with  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers,  and  directly  contrary  to  any  mode 
which  they  themselves  afterward  persisted  in 
foUbwing  in  this  Very  negotiation  with  us !  They 
began  by  saying  they  would  receive  no  proposals 
for  preliminaries,  but  that  conferences  should  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  at  once  a  de- 
finitive treaty.* 


'  This  was  at  Leoben,  in  April,  1797,  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  between  France 
and  Austria,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fcr- 
mio. 

*  This  refusal  to  discnss  "  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,"  as  proposed  by  Lord  Grenville  (in  aqoord- 
ance  with  established  usage),  was  contained  in  the 
first  note  from  the  French  minister.  He  put  the  ne- 
gotiation on  the  ground  of  EJogland's  coming  forward 
immediately  with  her-  "overtares  and  proposals," 
and  Insisted  that  "  negotiations  should  be  set  on  foot 


His  Majesty's  answer  -was,  that  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  adopt  that  mode  only  which  was  most 
likely  to  accelerate  the  object  in  view  f  and  the 
powers  of  his  plenipotentiary  would  ^pply  to 
,either  object,  either  preliminary  or  definitive. 
They  appeared  content  with  his  answer,  but 
what'Vas  the  next  step  ?  In  the  simple  form  of 
granting  a  passport  for  the  minister,  „ ,  ^^^^  .^^ 
at  the  moment  they  were  saying  they  propriety  in tiio 
preferred  a  definitive  peace,  because  nnt  to  tiie  £h- 
it  was  the  most  expeditious — in  that  ^  "  """"•"■ 
very  passport,  which  in  all  former  times  has  only 
described  the  character  of  the  minister,  without 
entering  into  any  thing  relating  to,  the  ierrm  or 
mode  of  negotiating-.-they  insert  a  condition  rel- 
ative to  his  powers,  and  that  inconsistent  with 
what  his  Majesty  had  explained  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  powers  he  had  intended  to  give,  and  with 
which  they  had  apparently  been  satisfied.  They 
made  it  a  passport  not  for  a  minister  coming  to 
conclude  peace  generally,  but  applicable  only  to 
a  definitive  and  separate  peace.' 

This  proceeding  was  in  itself  liable  to  the  most 
obvious  objection.  But  it  is  more  important,  as 
an  instance  to  show  how,  in  the  simplest  part  of 
the  transaction,  the  untractable  spirit  of  France 
discovered  itself.  It  throvirs  light  on  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  transaction ;  and  shows  the  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  of  their  success- 
ive pretensions.  As  to  the  condition  then  made 
in  the  passport  for  the  first  time,  that  the  nego- 
tiation  should  be  for  a  separate  peace,'  his  Majesty 
declared  that  he  had  no  choice  between  a  defini- 
tive and  a  preliminary  treaty ;  but  as  to  a  separ- 
ate peace,  his  honor  and  good  faith,  with  regard 
to  his  ally  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  would  not  per- 
mit it.  He,  therefore,  stated  his  unalterable  de- 
termination to  agree  to  no  treaty  in  which  Port- 
ugal should  not- be  included;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  readiness  that  France  should  treat 
on  the  part  of  Holland  and  Spain. 

On  this  occasion,  the  good  faith  of  this  country 
prevailed.  The  system  of  violence  and  pa„port 
despotism  was  not  then  ripe,  and  there-  ■^"""s'''- 
fore  his  Majesty's  demand  to  treat  for  Portugal 


at  once  for  a  'definitive  treaty."  See  his  Note  in 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiii.,  page  909. 

5  The  passport  'addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
French  police  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  Allow  to  pass  freely ,  furnished  with 

the  full  powers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the,  pur- 
pose of  negotiating,  concluding,  and  signing  a  defin- 
itive and  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French 
Republic." 

Here  the  word  separate  was  inserted  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two 
governments,  and  was  obviously  intended  to  tnake 
difficulty.  England  had  agreed  to  negotiate  for  a  de- 
finitive, but  not  for  a  separate  treaty ;  she  could  not 
give  up~  Portugal,  which  bad  long  been  under  her 
protection.  The  French  Directory  plainly  designed 
to  draw  Mr.  Pitt  into  a  dilemma:  if  he  accepted  the 
passport,  and  afterward  undertook  to  treat  for  Port-, 
ugal,  the  negotiation  could  be  broken  off' on  the 
ground  that  be  went  beyond  the  terms  established 
by  the  passport;  if  he  refused  the  passport,  it  was 
easy  to  say  he  had  broken  off  the  negotiation  when 
acceded  to  by  France. 
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was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Directory.  They,  at 
the  same  time,  undertook  to  treat  on  their  part 
for  their  allies,  Holland  and  Spain,  as  well  as  for 
themselves ;  though  in  tM  subsequent  course  of 
the  negotiation,  they  pretended  to  be  without 
sufficient  power  to  treat  for  either. 

I  must  here  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House 
(4.)UBeor[n9uic-  to  the  next  oirourastanoe  which  oc- 
u"f  Frencif  a9''to  ourrcd.  When  the  firmness  of  his 
irnme'Sf.'^.  Majesty,  hi?  anxious  and  sincere  de- 
buMaiior.  gire  to  terminate  the  horrors  of  war, 

and  his  uniform  tnpderation  overcame  the  vio- 
lence, and  defeated  the  designs  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  government  of  France,  they  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  the  most  absurd, 
as  well  as  the  most  unjustifiable.  They  advert- 
ed to  the  rupture  of  the  former  negotiation,  as  if 
that  rupture  was  to  be  imputed  to  his  Majesty ; 
and  this  insinuation  was  acconipanied  with  a  per- 
sonal reflection  upon  the  minister  who  was  sent 
by  his  Majesty  to  treat  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try.°  His  Majesty,  looking  anxiously  as  he  did 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  disdained  to  reply 
otherwise  than  by  observing  that  this  was  not  a 
fit  topic  to  be  agitated  at  the  moment  of  renew- 
ing a  negptiation,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  were  well  enough  known  to  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  world.  And  the  result,  of  this 
negotiation  has  confiriried,  what  the  former  had 
sufficiently  proved,  that  his  Majesty  could  not 
have  selected,  in  the  ample  field  of  talents  which 

6  The  fol^owingr  are  the  words  which  charge  the 
rupture  of  the  preceding  negotiation  on  the  English : 

"  The  Directory  requires  that  it  shall  be  estab- 
/ished  as  a  principle,  that  each  English  packet-boat 
which  shall  have  brought  over  either -the  plenipo- 
tentiary or  a  courier  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make 
any  stay."  "The  Directory  desires,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  couriers  should  not  be  sent  too  fre- 
quently; the  frequent  sending  them  having  been  one 
of  the  principal- causes  of  the  rupture  of  the  preced- 
ing negotiation" 

Nothing  more  frivolous  could  be  conceived  of  a^  a 
reason  for  such  a  rapture.  Nothing  of  this  kind  vras 
mentioned  at  the  time.  The  French  ihinister  did  in 
one  instance  inquire,  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  send  a  courier  to  England-every 
time  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Direct- 
ory— a  question  which  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  taunt ;  and  his  Lordship  cooUyreplied, 
that  he  should  do  it  "as  often  as  the  official  commu- 
nications made  to  bira  required  special  instructions." 

Thje  "  personal  reflection"  on  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Directory  consents 
that  the  negotiation  shall  be  opened  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. Another  choice  would,  however,  have  appear- 
e(^  to  the  Directory  to  augur  more  favorably  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace."  This  was  a  gratui- 
tous insult.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  distinguished  for 
his  courteous  deportment,  and  no  complaint  had  been 
made  of  him  by  the  French  government.  Even 
Belsham,  who  was  so  rabid  against  Mr.  Pitt  and  hia 
friends,  that  Fox  once  said  concerning  his  Memoj/rs 
of  the  Keign  of  George  III.,  "how  can  a  man  write 
history  in  this  way  ?"  admits  that  his  Lordship  "  was 
uniformly  mild  and  temperate,  his  manners  polite 
and  pleasing." — Vol.  vi.,  page  322.  It  is  plain  the 
Directory  meant  to  force  Mr.  Pitt,  by  their  treatment, 
to  break  off  the  negotiation. 


his  dominions  furnish,  any  person  better  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  his  sincere  and  benevolent  desire 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  teaoe,  and  his  firm 
and  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  his  kingdom. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  and  others  more 
minute,  the  British  plenipotentiary  (e.;  ekj„„j,  of 
at  length  arrived  at  Lisle.  The  full  f,™|'4„2,°'°  ""^ 
powers    were    transmitted    to   the  mi»«ioners  fcn" 

.  ^  ,  ample  than  those 

respective  governments,  and  were  ofiTioEngiiaii 
found  unexceptionable ;  though  the  «"">"■'"'"■ 
supposed  defect  of  these  full  powers  is,  three 
nionths  after,  alleged  as  a  cause  for  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation !  And  what  is  more  remark- 
able, it  did  so  happen  that  the  French  full  pow- 
ers Were,  on  the  face  of  them,  much  niore  limit- 
ed than  oars ;  fdr  they  only  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Directory  to  act  according  to  the 
instructions  they  vvere  to  receive  from  time  to 
time.  On  this  point  ii  is  not  necessary  now  to 
dwell;  but  I  desire  the  House  to  treasure  it  in 
theii:  memory,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
pretense  for  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation. 

Then,  sir,  I  come  to  the  point  in  which  we 
have  incurred  the  censure  of  the-hon-  (6.)  Tiie  En- 
ora,hle  baronet,  fpr  delivering  in  on  our  £jjS 
part  a  project.  To  his  opinion  I  do  not  Ky 'ri?i," 
subscribe,  for  the  reasons  that  I  stated  >''«"'"  o»t.  - 
before.  '  But  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
his  Majesty's  sincerity  than  his  waving  so  many 
points  important  in  themselves,  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  negotiation  to  he  broken  off?  What  was 
our  situation  ?   We  were  to  treat  with  - 

KeasonaforBO 

a  government  that  had  m  the  outset  ""b: 
express'ed  that  they  would  treat  only  mandS™  di\ 
definitively,  and  from  every  part  of  J'"""'""-^- 
their  conduct  which  preceded  the  meeting  of 
our  plenipotentiary  and  their  commissioners,  we 
might  have  expected  that  they  would  have  been 
prepared  to  answer  our  project  almost  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  was  delivered.  We  stood 
with  respect  to  France  in  this  pre-  ih)  Ereianci  had 
dioaraent — ^we  had  nothing  to  ask  STrmnWr 
of  them.  .  The  question  only  was,  J"Jjj:',^"',y"'' 
how  much  we  were  to  give  of  that  "!]*'  ■''«  ".■' 
which  the  valor  of  his  Majesty's  "p.!"^  ^"° 
arms  had  acquired  from  them  and  from  their 
allies.  In  this  situation,  surely,  we  might  have 
expected  that,  before  we  offered  the  price  of 
peace,  they  would  at  least  have  condescended  to 
say  what  were  the  sacrifices  which  they  expect- 
ed lis  to  make.  But,  sir,  in  this  situation,  what 
species  of  project  was  it  that  ifras  presented  by 
his  Majesty's  minister?  A  project  the  most 
distinct,  the  most  particular,  the  most  conciliato- 
ry and  moderate,  that  ever  constituted  the  first 
words  spoken  by  any  negotiator.  And  yet  pf 
this  project  what  have  we  heard  in  the  language 
of  the  French  government  ?  What  have  we  seen 
dispersed  through  all  Europe,  by  that  press  in 
France  which  knows  no  Sentiments  but  what  the 
French  police  dictates?  What  have  we  seen 
dispersed  by  that  English. ,-^t6ss  which  knows  no 
other  use  of  English  liberty  but  servilely  to  re- 
tail and  transcribe  French  opinions?  We  have 
been  told  that  it  wis  a  project  that  refused  to 
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embrace  the  terms  of  negotiation!  Gentlemen 
have  read  the  papers";  how  does  that  fact  stand  ? 
In  the  original  project,  we  agreed  to  give  up  the 
conquests  we  had  made  from  France  and  her 
allies,  with  certain  exceptions.  For  those  ex- 
ceptions a  blank  was  left,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  France  was  desirous  that  the  exceptions 
should  be  divided  between  her  and  her  alliesror 
whether  she  continued  to  insist  upon  a  complete 
cdmpensatibn,  and  left  England  to  look  for  com- 
pensation only  to  her  allies.  France,  zealous  as 
she  pretends  to  be  for  her  allies,  had  no  difficulty 
in  authorizing  her  ministers  to  declare  that  she 
must  retain  every  thing  for  herself.  This  blank 
The  blanks  for  was  then  filled,  up;  and  it  yf as  then 
SiwSikJ  distinctly  stated  how  little,  otlt  of 

"ubjorttoiii'r-  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^!  ■"'^  demanded  to  keep. 
tiier negotiation.  -In.one  scpsc,  it  remains,  a  blank  still : 
we  did  not  attempt  to  preclude  Fraijee  from  any 
other  mode  of  filling  it  up;  but  while  we  stated 
the  utmost  extent  orour  own  views,  we  left  open 
to  full  explanation  whatever  points  the  govern- 
ment of  France  could  desire.  We  called  upon" 
them,  and  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  state 
something  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
they  proposed,  if  they  objected  to  ours.  It  was 
thus  left  open  to  modification,  alteration,  or- con- 
cession. But  this  is  not  the  place,  this  is  not  the 
time,  in  which  I  am  to  discuss  whether  those 
terms,  in  all  given  cirouoistances,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  moment,  were  or  were  not 
the  ultimate  terms  upon  which  peace  ought  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  if  it  was  once  brought 
to  the  point  when  an  ultimatum  could  he  judged 
of.  I  will  not  argue  whether  some  greater  con- 
cession might  not  have  been  made  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  peace,  or  whether  the  terms  proposed 
constituted  an  offer  of  peace  upon  more  favora- 
ble grounds  for  the  enemy  than  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  justify.  I  argue  not  the  one 
question  or  the  other.  ■  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  our  duty,  that  we 
should  here  slate  or  discuss  it.  All  that  I  have 
to  discuss  is,  whether  the  terms,  upon  the  face 
of  them,  appear  honorable,  open,  frank,  distinct, 
sincere,  and  a  pledge  of  moderation ;  and  I  leave 
it  to^the  good  sense  of  the  House  whether  there 
can  exist  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Sir,  what  was  it  we  offered  to  renounce  to 
(7.)  Conces-  "^''^'"'s '  ^"^  ""^  word,  all  that  we 
jioM  offered  had  taken  from  them.  What  did  this 
*  °  ■  consist  of  ?  The  valuable,  and  almost 
under  all  circumstahces,  the  impregnable  isl- 
and of  Martinique ;  various  other  West  India 
possessions ;  Saint  Lucia,  Tobago,  the  French 
part  of  Saint  Domingo,  the  settlements  of  Pondi- 
oherry  and  Chanderiiagore ;  all  the  French  fac- 
tories and  means  of  trade  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
the  islands  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  And 
%r  what  were  these  renunciations  to  he  made  ? 
Tor  peace,  and  for  peace  only.     And  to  whom  ? 

f  0  a  nation  which  had  obtained  from  his'  Majes- 
'*'s  dominions  in  Europe  nothing  in  the  course 

irthe  war — which  had  never  met  our  fleets  but 
tO  add  to'  the  catalogue  of  our  victories,  and  to 
swell  the  melancholy  lists  of  their  own  captures 


and  defeats.  To  a  power  which  had  never  sep- 
arately  met  the  arms  of  this  oountiy  by  land,  but 
to  carry  the  glpry  and  prowess  of  the  British 
name  to  a  higher  pitch ;  and  to  a  country  whose 
commerce  is  unheard  of;  whose  navy  is  annihi- 
lated; whose  distress,  confessed  by. themselves 
(however  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  dissembled 
by  their  panegyrists  in  this  or  any  oth^r  country), 
is  acknowledged  by  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the 
people  of  France,  And  proved  by  the  expostula- 
tions and  remonstrations  occasioned  by  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  its  executive  government — such 
was  the  situation  in  which  we  stood — such  the 
situation  of  the  enemy  when  we  offered  to  make 
those  important  concessions  as  the  j  price  of 
peace.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  allies  of 
France?  From  Spain — who,  from  the  moment 
she  had  deserted  our  cause  and  enlisted  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  only  added  to  the  number  of 
our  conquests,  and  to  her  own  indelible  disgrace 
— we  made  claim  of  one  island,  the  island  of 
Trinidad — a  claim  not  resting  on  the  mere  na- 
ked title  of  possession  to  counterbalance  the  gen- 
eral European  aggrandizement  of  France,  biit  as 
.the  price  of  something  that  we  had  to  give,  by 
making'  good  the  title  to  the  Spanish  part  of 
Saint  Pomingo,  which  Spain  had  ceded  without 
right,  and  which  cession  could  notvbe  made  with- 
out our  guarantee.  To  Holland — having  in  our 
hands  the  whole  means  of  their  commerce,  the 
whole  source  of  their  wealth — we  offered  to  re- 
turn almost  all  that  was  valuable  and  lucrative 
to  them,  in  the  mere  consideration  of  commerce. 
We  xlesired,  in  return,  to  keep  what  to  them,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  be  only  a  bur- 
den [the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon]  ■  in  a  political  view  worse  than  useless, 
because  they  had  not  the  means  to  keep  it — ^what 
(had  we  granted  it)  would  have  been  a  sacrifice, 
not  to  them,  but  to  France — what  would  in  fu- 
ture have  enabled  her  to  carry  on  her  plan  of 
subjugation  against  the  eastern  possessions  of 
itoUand  itself,  as  well  as  against  those  of  Great , 
Britain.'  All  that  we  asked  was  not  indemnifica- 
tion for  what  we  had  suffered,  but  the  means  of 
preserving  our  own  possessions  and  the  strength 
of  our  naval  empire.  We  did  this  at  a  time 
when  our  enemy  was  ieelihe  the  pressure  of  war ; 
and  who,  looks  at  the  question  of  peace  without 
some  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  the 
country  with  which  you  are  contending  ?  Look, 
then,  at  their_trade ;  look  at  their  means ;  look  at 
the  posture  of  their  affairs ;  look  at  what  we  hold, 
and  at  the  means  we  have  of  defending  ourselves, 
and  our  enemy  of  .resisting  us,  and  tell  me  wheth- 
er this  offer  was  or  was  not  a  proof  of  sincerity, 
and  a  pledge  of  moderation.  Sir,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  arguing  it.  I  confess  I  am  appre- 
hensive we  may  have  gone  too  far  in  the  first 
proposals  we  made,  rather  than  shown  any  back- 
wardness in  the  negotiation,  but  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  argue  this  point.  ' 


'  The  concessions  offered  by  England  were  so 
ample  that  all  Eorope,  and  even  Mr.  feelsham,  pro- 
nounced them  highly  liberal. 
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Our  proposal  was  received  and  allowed  by  the 
(e-jTiicFrencii  French  plenipotentiaries,  and  trans- 
S!7a£«.?oD  '"''ted  for  the  consideration  ef  the 
or;iriii»iinii.  Directory.  Months  had  elapsed  in 
sending  couriers  weelcly  and  daily 
from  Paris  to  Lisle,  arid  from  Lisle  to  Paris. 
Tbey  taught  us  to  expect,  from  time  to  time,  a 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  our  project.  B»t  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Directory  to  negotiate,  after  having  received  our 
project,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  required 
that  we,  whom  they  had  summonfed  to  a  defini- 
tive treaty,  should  stop  and  discuss  preliminary 
points,  which  were  to  be  settled  without  know- 
ing whether,  when  we  bad  agreed  to  them  all, 
we  had  advanced  one  inch.  We  were  to  dis- 
cuss, (1)  whether  his  IMajesty  would  renounce 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  a  harmless  feather  at 
most  in  the  crown  of  England.  We  were  to  dis- 
cuss, {a)  whether  we  would  restore  those  ships 
taken  at  Toulon,  the  acquisition  of  valor,  and 
which  we  were  entitled  upon  every  ground  to 
hold.  We  were  to  discuss,  (3)  whether  we 
would  renounce  the  mortgage  which  we  might 
possess  on  the  Netherlands,  and  which  engaged 
much  of  the  honorable  baronet's  attention ;  but 
it  does  so  happen  that  what  the  honorable  bar- 
onet considered  as  so  important  was  of  no  im- 
portance at  all ;  for  a  mortgage  on  the  Nether- 
lands we  have  none,  and  consequently  we  have 
none  to  renounce.  Therefore,  upon  that  condi- 
tion, which  they  had  no  right  to  ask,  and  we  had 
no  means  of  granting,  vre  told  them  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  talk- 
ing about.*  ^ 

The  next  point  which  occurred  is  of  a  nature 
(9.)  Tiiey  next  whichis  difUcuIt  to  dwell  upon  with- 
.Sder'!fr»«  ""'  indignation.  We  were  waiting 
the  conquests    thc  fulfillment  of  a  promise  which  had 

made  by  En-        .  ,  ,,  p    i    i-         . 

eland,  as  a  pre-  been  made  repeatedly,  of  delivering 
"""''■  to  our  embassador  a  counter-project, 

when  they  who  had  desired  us  to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive  treaty,  propose 
that  we  should  subscribe,  as  a  sine  qua  nonprelirrf- 
inary,  that  we  were  ready,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  consent  to  give  up  all  that  we  had  takeii,  and 


^  It  may  be  remarked  as  to  the  first  of  these  pre- 
liminary points,  that  all  the  French  kings  for  three 
centuries  had  allowed  this  p'art  of  the  title  of  the 
English  monarch  ("King,  of  France")  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  treaties,  and  it  was,  therefore,  certainly 
frivolous  to  raise  any  question  about  it.  As  to  the 
second,  touching  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon,  there 
was  more  plausibility  in  the  claim,'  because  they 
were,  given  up  on  the  condition  of  being  "  restored 
in  the  event  of  peace."  But  they  were  given  up  by 
French  Roi/alists  to  create  a  diversion  against  the 
Republic,  and  the  peace  referred  to  was,  therefore, 
plainly  a  peace  with  the  regal  government,  and  not 
with  a  revolutionary  body  like  the  Directory.  The 
third  preliminary  related  to  a  lien  which  England 
had  on  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria,  as  se- 
curity for  certain  loans  made  to  the  Emperor;  and 
the  Directory  demanded  to  know  whether  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  (then  incorporated  into  France) 
were  considered  as  subject  to  this  lien.  Mr.  Pitt 
answered'  them  as  stated  in  the  text. 


then  to  hear  what  they  had  further  to  ask  1^  Is 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
listened  to  by  any  country  that  was  not  prepared 
to  prostrate  itself  at  the  feet  of. France;  and  in 
that  abject  posture,  to  adore  its  conqueror,  to  so- 
licit new  insults,  to  submit  to  demands  still  more 
degrading  and  ignominious,  and  to  cancel  at 
once  the  honor  of  the  British  name  ?  His  Maj- 
esty had  no  hesitation  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
such  insolent  and  unwarrantable  demands.  Here, 
again,  the  House  will  see  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Violent  part  of  the  French  government  which, 
had  the  insolence  to  advance  this  proposition,  had 
not  acquired  power  and  strength  in  that  state  of 
the  negotiation  to  adhere  to  it,  His  Majesty's 
explanations  and  remonstrances  for  a  time  pre- 
vailed i  and  an  interval  ensued  in  which  we  had 
a  hope  that  we  were  advancing  to  a  pacification. 
His  Majesty's  refusal  of  this  demand  was  received 
by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  with  eissurances 
of  a  pacific  disposition,  was  transmitted  to  their 
government,  and  was  seconded  by  a  continued 
apd  repeated  repetition  of  promises  that  a  coun- 
ter-project should  be  presented— rpretending  that 
they  were,  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
their  allies  an  account  of  what  passed,  and  that 
they  Were  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  them  to  ac- 
cede to  proposals  for  putting  an  end  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  war — to  terminate  the  calamities  of 
that  war  into  which  those  allies  were  forced  ;  in 
which  they  were  retained  by  France  alone ;  and 
in  which  they  pjirchased  nothing  but  sacrifices 
to  Frapce  and  misery  to  themiselves.  We  were 
told,  indeed,  in  a  conference  that  followed,  that 
they  had  obtained  an  answer  ;  but  that  not  being 
suflicidntly  satisfactory,  it  was  sent  back  to_  be 
considered !  This  continued  during  the  whole 
period,  until  that  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1797.  Even  after  that  event,  the 
same  .pretense  was  held  out :  they  peremptorily 
promised,  the.  counter-project  in  four  days);'  the 
same  paoifio  professions  were  renewed,  and  our 
minister  was  assured  that  the  change  of  circum- 
stances in  France  should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  pa- 
cification. Such  was  {he  uniform  language  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ments-how it  is  proved  by, their  actions,  I  have 
already  sta.ted  to  the  House.     After  this  series 


9  This  extraordinary  demand  was  made  ou  the 
ground  (never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  before)  that 
"there  exists  in  the  piiblic  and  secret  treaties  by 
which  the  French  Hepublio  is  bound  to  its  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  articles  by  which 
those  powers  respectively  guarantee  the  territories 
possessed  by  each  of  them  before  the  war.  The 
French  government,  unable  to  detach  itself  from 
these  engagements,  establishes  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  of  the  negotiation  for  the  peace  with 
England,  the  consent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to 
the  restitution  of  all  the  possessions  vvhich  he  occu- 
pies, not  only  from  the  French  RepuMio,  but  further 
and  formally,  of  those  of , Spain-  and  of  the  Batavifin 
Republic."  It  is  obvious  that  this  was  an  after- 
thought to  impede  the  negotiation,  and  that  France, 
which  overruled. Spain  and  Holland  at  her  will,  had 
no  difficulty  on  this  subject  except  as  she  chose  to 
make  one. 
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of  professions,  what  was  the  first  step  taken  [by 
the  French],  to  go  on  with  the  negotiation  •  in 
this  spirit  of  conciliation?  Sir,  the  first  step 
was  to  renew  (as  his  Majesty's  Declaration  has 
well  stated),  in  a  shape  still  more  offensive,  the 
former  inadmissible  and  rejected  demand-:-the 
rejection  of  which  had  heefi  acquiesced  in  by 
themselves  two  months  before;  and  during  all 
which  time  we  had  been  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  performance  of  their  promises.  That  de- 
(10.)  Tbej  fin-  maud  was  the  same  that  I,  have  al- 
i!mtii^i!^B°,'  ^^^^y  stated  in  substance^  that  Lord 
bury  tiiat,  if  he  Malmcsburv  should  explain  to  them' 

ha«  not  power  i      ,  ■  i  ■        .  •'     . 

to  do  tiin,  lie     not  only  his  powers,  but  also  his  in- 

ehuU  obtain  it^         ,.  i^i  ij         -^     p 

Trom  his  gov-  struclions  ;  and  they  asked  not  lor 
eraoiont.  ^[,g  formal  extent  of  his  power,  which 

would  give  solidity-to  what  he  might  eonclude 
in  the  King's  name,  but  they  asked  an  irrevoca- 
ble pledge  that  he  would  consent  to  give  up  all 
that  we  had  taken  from  them  and  from  their  al- 
lies, without  knowing  how  much  thore  they  had 
afterward  to  ask  !*"  It  is  true,  they  endeavor- 
ed to  convince  Lord  Malmesbury  that,  although 
an  avowal  of  his  instructions  was  demanded,  it 
would  never  be  required  that  he  should  act  upon 
it^ — since  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  minister 
and  insisting  upon  their  exercise.  And  here  I 
would  ask  the  honorable  baronet  whether  he 
thinks  if,  in  the  first  instance,we  had  given  up 
all  to  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  they  would 
have  given  it  all  back  again  to  us?  /  Snppose  I 
was  embassador  from  the  French  Directory,  and 
the  honorable  baronet  was  embassador  from  Great 
Britain,  and  I  were  to  say  to  him,  "  Will  yoiigive 
up  all  you  have  gained ;  it  would  only  be  a  hand- 
some thing  in  you  as  an  Englishman,  and  no  un- 
generous use  shall  be  made  of  it?"  would  the 
honorable  baronet  expect  me,  asa  French  em- 
bassador, to  say  I  am  instructed,  from  the  good 
nature  of  the  Directory,  to  say  you  have  acted 
handsomely,  and  I  now  return  what  you  have  so 
generously  given?  Should  we  not  be  called 
children  and  drivelers,  if  we  could  act  in  this 
manner  ?  And,  indeed,  the  French  government 
could  b^  nothing  but  children  and  drivelers  if 
they  could  suppose  that  we  should  have  acceded 
to  such  a  proposal.  But  they  are  bound,  it 
seems,  by  saci^ed  treaties !  They  are  bound  by 
immutable  laws !  They  are  sworn,  when  they 
make  peace  to  return  every  thing  to  their  allies ! 
And  who  shall  require  of  France,  for  the  safety 
of  Europe,  to  depart  from  its  own  pretensions  to 
honor  and  indejiepdence  ? 

If  any  person  can  really  suppose  that  this 
country  could  have  agreed  to  such  a  proposition. 


'°  The  words  used  were  these!  "There  is  a  de- 
cree of  the  Directory,  that  in  case  Lord  Malmesbury 
shall  declare  himself  not  to  have  the  necessary  pow- 
ers for  agreeing  to  all  the  restitutionfl'whioh  the  laws 
and  treaties  which  bind  the  French  Republic  make 
indispensable,  he  shall  return  in  tweniy-fowr  hours  to 
his  court  to  a^k  for  sufficieiif  powers.".  As  the  Di- 
rectory knew  the  English  conld  not  grant  this,  cer- 
tainly as  a  preliminary,  such  a  coiumuaication  was 
a  direct  dismissal  of  Lord  Malmesbary. 


or  that  such  a  negotiation  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
good  end  ;  all  I  can  say  /is,  that  with  in>po»ibie  fcp 
such  a  man  I  will  not  argue.  I  leave  grant  thu, 
others  to  imagine  what  was  likely  to  have  been 
the  end  of  a  negotiation  in  wjiioh  it  was  to  have 
been  settled  as  a  preliminary'  that  you  were  to 
give  up  all  that  you  have  gained ;  and  when,  on 
the  side  of  your  enemy,  not  a  word  was  said  of 
what  he  had  to  propose  afterward.  They  de- 
mand of  your  embassador  to  show  to  them,  not 
only  his  powers,  but  also  his  instructions,  before 
they  explain  a  word  of  theirs ;  and  _they  tell 
you,  too,  that  you  are  never  to  expect  to  hear 
what  their  powers  are,  until  you  shall  be  ready 
to  accede  to  every  thing  which  the  Directory 
may  think  fit  to  require.  This  is  certainly  the 
substance  of  what  they  propose ;  and  they  tell 
you,  also,  that  they  are  to  "carry  on  the  negotia- 
tion from  the  instructions  which  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries at'e  to  receive  from  time  to  time  from 
them.  You  are  to  have  no  power  to  instruct 
your  embassador !  You  are  to  show  to  the  en- 
pmy  at  once  all  you  have  in  view !  And  they 
will  only  tell  you  from  time  to  time,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet,  what  demands  they  shall  make. 

It  was  thus  it  was  attempted,  on  the  part  of  the 
Trench,  to  commence  the  negotiation.  lucapituu- 
In  July,  this  demand  was  made  to  Lord  ""''• 
Malmesbury.  He  stated  that  his  powers  were 
ample.  In  answer  to  this,  they  went  no  farther 
than  to  say  that  if  he  had  no  such  power  as  what 
they  required,  he  should  send  to  England  to  ob- 
tain it.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  not,  nor 
should  he  have  it  if  he  sent.  In  this  they  acqui- 
esce, and  attempt  to  amuse  us  for  two  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  plenipotentiaries  say 
to  Lord  Malinesbury,  not  what  they  said  before, 
send  to  England  ftjr  power  to  accede  to  propo- 
sals which  you  have  already  rejected  ;  but  go  to 
England  yourself  for  such  powers,  in  order  to 
obtain  peace. '  j 

Such  was  the  winding  up  of  the  negotiation. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  prospect  of  peace 
has  been  disappointed  by  the' conduct  of  France ; 
and  I  must  look  upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  as  the  last  stage  of  the  negotiation, 
because  the  undisguised  insiilt  by  which  it  was 
pretended  to  be  kept  up  for  ten  days  after  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  away,  was  really  below 
comment.  You  send  him  to  ask  for  those  pow- 
ers which  you  were  told  he  had  not,  and  in  the  re- 
fusal of  which  you  acquiesced.  You  have  asked 
as  a  pi^elirainary  that  which  is  monstrous  and  ex- 
orbitant. That  preliminary  you  were  told  would 
not  be  complied  with,  and  yet  the  performance 
of  that  preliminary  you  made  the  sine  qua  non 
conditions  of  hjs  return !  Such  was  the  last  step 
by  which  the  French  government  has  shown  that 
it  had  feeling  enough  left  to  think  it  necessalry  to 
search  for  some  pretext  to  color  its  proceedings. 
But  they  are  such  proceedings  that  no  pretext  or 
artifice  can  cover  them,  as  will  appear  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  papers  officially  communicated 
to  the  House. 

But  here,  the  subject  does  not  rest.  If  we  look 
to  the  whole  complexion  of.  this  transaction,  the 
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duplicity,  the  arrogance,  and  violence  which  has 
Arevoiuiionarr  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
eoveniment.iind  tiation,  if  wB  take  from  thence  our 

not  tue  t  reocli  .    .    '  v 

people,  respon^i-  Opinion  01  its  general  result,  we  shall 

Die  for  tlieir acts.    ,        .       ,.^     ,    .  ,       . 

be  justined  in  our  conclusion — not 
that  the  people  of  France — ^not  that  the  whole 
government  of  France — but  that  part  of  the  go\^- 
ernment  which  had  too  much  influence,  and  has 
now  the  vt'hole  ascendency,  neyer  was  sincere — 
was  determined  to  accept  of  no  ternfs  but  such 
as  would  make  it  neither  durable  nor  safe ;  such 
as  could  only  be  accepted  by  this  country  by  a 
surrender  of  all  its  interests,  and  by  a  sacrifice 
of  every  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  great,  a 
powerful,  or  an  independent  nation. 

This,  sir,  is  inference  no  longer.  You  have 
They  are  di-  their  owu  open  avowal.  You  have 
the  very^mi-  Stated  in  the  subsequent  declaration 
of  France  itself  that  it  is  not  against 
your  commerce,  that  it  is  not  against 
your  wealth,  it  is  not  against  your  possessions  in 
the  East,  or  your  colonies  in  the  West,  it  is  not 
against  even  the  source  of  your  maritime  great- 
ness, it  is  not  against  any  of  the  appendages  of 
your  empire,  but  against  the  very  essence  of 
liberty,  against  the  foundation  of  your  independ- 
ence," against  the  citadel  of  your  happiness,  against 
your  Constitution  itself,  that  their  hostilities  are 
directed.  They  have  themselves  announced  and 
proclaimed  the  proposition,  that  what  they  mean 
to  bring  with  their  invading  army  is  the  genius 
o(  their  liberty.  I  desire  no  other  word  to  ex- 
press the  subversion  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  most  malignant  aiid 
fatal  contrast — the  annihilation  of  British  liberty, 
and  the  obliteration  of  every  thing  that  has  ren- 
dered you  a  great,  a,  flourishing,  and  a  happy, 
people. 

This  is  what  is  at  iSsue.  For  this  are  we  to 
,  declare  ourselves  in  a  manner  that  dep- 

IsBue  now  r 

hefore  the  rccatcs  the  rage  which  our  enemy  will 
conn  ly.  ^^^  disscmble,  and  which  will  be  little 
moved  by  our  entreaty !  Under  such  circum- 
stances, are  we  ashamed  or  afraid  to  declare,  in 
a  firm  and  manly  tone,  our  resolution  to  defend 
ourselves,  or  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  with 
the  energy  that  belongs  to  Englishmen  united 
in  such  a  cause  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  scruple,  for  one, 
to  say,  If  I  knew  nothing  by  which  I  could  state 
to  myself  a  probability  of  the  contest  terminating 
in  our  favor,  I  would  maintain  that  the  contest, 
with  its  worst  chances,  is  preferable  to  an  acqui- 
escence in  such  demands. 

If  I  could  look  at  this  as  a  dry  question  of 
Peroration:  prudcnoc ;  if  I  could  Calculate  it  upon 
UiKi"  the  mere  grounds  of  interest,  I  would 
ter'L«°of'  ^^yi  'f  '"^  ^°^^  "'^'  degree  of  national 
«"■  power  which  is  necessary  for  the  inde- 

pendence of  the  country  and  its  safety;  if  we 
regard  domestic  tranquillity,  if  we  look  at  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  from  the  highest  to  the  mean- 
est among  us,  there  is  not  a  man  whose  stake  is 
so  great  in  the  country  that  he  ought  to  hesitate 
a  moment  irt  sacrificing  ahy  portion  of  it  to  op- 
pose the  violence  of  the  enemy — nor  is  there,  I 
trust,  a  man  in  this  happy  and  free  nation  whose 


stake  is  so  small  that  would  not  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  the  same  cause.  If  we  look 
at  it  with  a  view  to  safely,  this  would  be  our 
conduct.  But  if  we'  look  at  it  upon  the  princi- 
j)le  of  true  honor,  of  the  character  which  wo 
have  to  support,  of  the  example  which  we  have 
to  set  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  if  we  view 
rightly  the  lot  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
us,  and  the  contrast  between  ourselves  and  all 
the  other  countries  in  Europe,  gratitude  to  that 
Providence  should  inspire  us  to  make  every  ef- 
fort in  such  a  cause.'  There  may  be  danger; 
but  on  the  one-side  there  is  danger  accompanied 
with  honor;  on  the  other  side,  there  is  danger 
with  indelible  shame  and  disgrace :  upon  such 
an  alternative,  Englishmen  will  not  hesitate.  I 
wish  to  disguise  no  part  of  my  sentiments  upon 
the  grounds  on  which  I  put  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. '  I  ask,  whether  lip  to  the  principles  I  have 
stated,  we  are  prepared  to  act?  Having  done 
so,  my  opinion  is  not  altered :  my  hopes,  howev- 
er, are  animated  by  the  reflection  that  the  means 
of  our  safety  are  in  our  own  hands;  for  there 
never  was  a  period  when  we  had  more  to  en- 
<!Oufage  us.  In  spite  of  heavy  burdens,  the  rad- 
ical strength  of  the  nation  never  showed  itself 
more  conspicuous;  its-revenue  never  exhibited 
greater  proofs  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  the 
same  objects  which  -constitute  the  blessings ,  we 
have  to  fight  for,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
continuing  them.  But  it  is  not  upon  that  point 
I  rest.  There  is  one  great  resource,  which  I 
trttst  will  never  abandon  us,  and  which  has  shone 
forth  in  the  English  character,  by  which  we  have 
preserved  our  existence  and  fame  as  a  nation, 
which  T  trust  we  shall  be  determined  never  to 
abandon  under  any  extremity;  but  shall  join  hand 
and  heart  in  the  solemn  pledge  that  is  proposed 
to  us,  and  declare  to  his  Majesty  that  we  know 
great  exertions  are  wanted;  that  we  are  prepared 
to  make  them  ;  and  are,  at  all  events,  determined 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  Laws,  Liberties,  and 
ReMoion  of  our  country. 


The  House  was  completely  electrified  by  this 
speech.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wilberforoe,  withdrew  his  motion  for  an 
amendment,  and  the  Address  was  passed  (as  in 
the  House  of  Lords)  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation,, with  their  charac- 
teristic energy  in  times  of  danger,  rallied  around 
King  and  Parliament.  A  subscription  was  raised 
of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as 
a  voluntary  donation  to  meet  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  permitted 
so  to  modify  his  system  of  taxation  eis  to  pro- 
duce a.  v^st  accession  to  the  regular  income  of 
the  government.  This  reliev|ed  him  from  his 
main  difiicully,  and  enabled  him  to  renew  the 
contest  with  increased  vigor. 

The  Directory  sent  Bonaparte  to  invade  Egypt 
early  in  1798,  ^nd  Turkey  immediately  declared 
war  against  France.  Russia  now  entered  eager- 
ly  into  the  contest ;  and  Austria,  which  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  French  at  Radstadt,  since 
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the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  respecting  the  con- 
cerns of  the  German  Empire,  encouraged  by  the 
advance  of  the  Russians,  again  resorted  to  arms. 
Thus  was  formed  the  third  great  confederacy 
against  France,  which  was  sustained  by  immense 
subsidies  furnished  by  Mr^.  Pitt  out  of  the  in- 
creased means  now  plaoed'at  his  disposal.  The 
scene  of  warfare  at  the  close  of  17?8,  and 
throughout  the  year  1799,  was  extended  over 
the  whole-  surface  of  Italy,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  amid  the  marshes  arid  canals  of  Hol- 
land, and  among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Switzerlani  Firanoe,  after  gigantic  efforts,  lost 
all  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Genoa,  but  re- 
tained her  borders  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Alps.  Russia  withdirew  from  the 
contest  in  the  autumn  of  1799.  ■ 

The  Dirfeotory  had  now  become  extreinely 


unpopular  throughout  France,  but  no  party  was 
strong  enough  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  ar- 
rogance and  rapacity,  until  Bonaparte  suddenly 
returned  from  Egypt,  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  army  for  support,  usurped  the  government 
on  the  9th  of  November)  1799.  A  new  Consti- 
tution was  immediately  formed,  under  which 
Bonaparte  was  nominated  First  Consul  for  ten 
years,  and  this  was  adopted  by  a  vote  through- 
out France  of  3,012,659  to  1582.  Tfce  new 
government  was  inaugurated  with  great  pomp 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1799.  Bonaparte 
made,  every  effort  to  unite  and  pacify  the  peo- 
ple; and  with. a  view  to  present  himself  before 
Europe  as  governed  by  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
he  instantly  dispatched  a  courier  to  England' 
with  proposals  for  negotiating  a  peace.  This 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  next  speech. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  PITT  ON  AN  ADDRESS  ■  TO  THE  THRONE  APPROVING  OF  HIS  REFUSAL  TO  NEGOTIATE 
WITH  BONAPARTE  FOR  A  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
FEBRUARY  3,  1800.  ,  .  ' 

-      INTRO  DUCTION. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1799,  the  day  after  he  was  inaugurated  as  First  Consal  of  France,  Bonaparte 
addressed  a  lejtter  to  the  King  of  England,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  coached  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  tliink 
it  proper,  oil  entering  into  ofHce,  to  make  a'direct  communication  to  your  Majesty.  The  war  which  for 
eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  ?  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong 
beyond  what  their  safety  and  ifidependencc  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  gi'eatness  the  benefits'of 
commerce,  internal  prosperity,  an^  the  happiness  of  families  ^  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
peace  is  of  the  first  necessity  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory?  These  sentiments  can  not  be  foreign  to  the 
heart  of  your  Majesty,  who  reigns  oyer  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  renderiag  it  happy.  Your 
Majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  efiicaciously,  for  the  second  time, 
to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which, 
necessary  perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only  in  those  which  are  strong  the 
mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  other.  France  and  England,  by  the  .abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhausted.-  But  I  will 
venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nation^  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves 
the  whole  world.     Of  your  Majesty,  &c.  '  Bonaparte." 

From  the  feelings  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  pi'eceding  speech,  we  should  naturally  have  expected 
him  to  embrace  this  overture  with  promptitude,  if  not  with  eagerness.  But  the  resentment  which  he 
justly  felt  at  the  evasive  and  insulting  conduct  of  the  Directory  during  the  last  negotiation,  seems  wholly 
to  have  changed  bis  view's,  and  he  rejected  the  proposal  in  terms  which  ^ere  too  much  suited  to  awaken 
a  similar  resentment  in  the  new  French  rulers.  The  reply  of  Lord  Grenville  went  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  declaring,  it  to  have  bSen '"  an  unprovoked  attack"  on  the  part  of  the  French.  It 
assumed,  that  "this  system  continues  to  prevail,"  and  that  on  the  part  of  England  "no  defense  but  that 
of  open  and  steady  hostility  can  be  availing."  In  reference  to  peace,  it  pointed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  as  "  the  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence ;"  and  while  the  English 
minister  did  not  "  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  her  form  of  government,"  he  did  say,  as  to 
any  ground  of  cbnfidence  in  "the  one  recently  organized,  "Unhappily  no  such  security  bitherto  exists;  no 
sulficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be  directed ;  7io  reasonable  ground 
by  which,  to  judge  of  its  stability."  The  French  ministei^,  Talleyrand,  replied  to  these  remarks  in  a 
pointed  note,  and  Lord  G-renville  closed  the  correspondence  in  a  letter  reaffirming  his  former  positions. 

These  communications  were  laicTtefore  the  House  of  Commons,  February  3d,  1800,  when  an  Address, 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  approving  of  the  course  taken  by  ministers.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  [afterward  Lord]  Ei-skine,  who  complained  in  strong  terms  of  the  uncourt- 
ecus  language  used  by  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Pitt  then  rose,  and  without  making  any  defense  on  this 
point,  or  touching  directly  upon  the  question,  "  Why  should  we  not  now  treat  ?"  took  up  the  subject  on 
the  broadest  scale,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  the  atrocities  of  the  French  in  overrunning  a 
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large  part  of  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  the  instability  of 
its  successive  governments,  his  motives  for  treating  with  such  men  on  \a  former  occasion,  and  the  charac- 
ter anil  ileeds  of  Bonaparte  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  military  chieftain.  This  was  the 
most  elaborate  oration  ever  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  the  vast  variety  of  facts  brought  forward  or  re- 
ferred to,  very  few  have  ever  been  disputed  i  they  are  arranged  in  luminous  order,  and  grow  out  of  each 
other  in  regular  succession ;  they  present  a  vivid  and  horrible  picture  of  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  Eu- 
rope by  revgiutionary  France,  while  the  provocations  pf  her  enemies  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground. ^ 

It  will  interest  the  reader  to  compare  this  speech  with  the  neply  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  respect  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  speaker.  -That  of  Mr.  Fox  was  this,  that  peaceis  the  natural  state  of  human  society,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made,  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  securities  for  its  continuance  are  in- 
adequate. Mr.  Pitt's  stand-poifit  was  this,  that  as  the  war  existed,  and  sprung  out  of  a  system  of  perfidy 
and  violence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  ought  not  to  be  ended  except  on  strong  and  direct 
rai'iieRc^  that  there  were  adequate  securities  for  the  continuance  of  peace  if  made.  ,  The  qu,estion  was 
Whether  the  new  government  under  Bonaparte  offered  those  securities.  But  Mr.  Pitt  showed  great  dex- 
terity in  treating  this  government  as  merely  a  new  phase  of  the  Revolution;  and  thus  bringing  all  the 
atrocities  of  the  past  to  bear  on  the  question  before  the  Honse.  His  speech  was  admirably  adapted  to  a 
people  like  the  English,  jealous  of  France  as  their  hereditary  rival,  conscious  of  their  resources,  and  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  continuation  of  the  contest,  as  the  safest  means  of  defending  "their  liberties,  their 
laws,  and  their  most  holy  religion." 

gome  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  speech  have  been  already  explained  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fox's 
reply  on  this  subject,  as  given  on  a  preceding  page;  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  however,  theso 
explanations  will,  in  ia  few  instances,  be  given  again. 


SPBE 

SiK, — I  am  induced,  at  this  period  of  the  de- 
bate, to  offer  my  sentiments  to  the  House,  both 
from  an  apprehension  that  at  a  later  hour  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  must  necessarily  be  exhaust; 
ed,'  and  because  the  sentiment  with  which  the  hon- 
orable and  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Erskine]  be- 
gan his  speech,  and  with  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  conclude  it,  places  the  question  pre- 
cisely on  that  ground  on  which  I  am  most  desir- 
ous of  discussing  it.  The  learned  gentleman 
seems  to  assume  as  the  foundation  of  his  reason- 
inc,  and  as  the  great  argument  for  immediate 
treaty,  that  every  oflbrt  to  overturn  the  system 
of  the  French  Revolution  must  be  unavailing ; 
and  that  it  would  be  not  only  imprudent,  but  al- 
most impious  to  struggle  longer  against  that  or- 
der of  things  which,  on  I  know  not  what  princi- 
ple of  predestination,  he  appears  to  consider  as 
immortal.  Little  as  I  am  inclined  to  accede  to 
this  opinion,  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  contemplated  the  subject  in  this 
serious  view.  I  do,  indeed,  consider  the  French 
Revolution  as  the  severest  trial  which  the  visita- 
tion of  Providence  has  ever  yet  inflicted  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  I  can  not  help  reflecting, 
with  satisfaction,  that  this  country,  even  under 
such  a  trial,  has  not  only  been  exempted  from 
those  calamities  which  have  covered  almost  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  but  appears  to  have  been 
reserved  as  a  refuge  and  asylum  to  those  who 
fled  from  its  persecution,  as  a  barrier  to  oppose 
its  progress,  and  perhaps  ultimately  as  an  instru- 
ment to  deliver  the  world  from  the  crimes  and 
miseries  which  have  attended  it. 

Under  this  impression,  I  trust  the  House  will 
Be«BonBrord»eii-  forgivB  me,  if  I. endeavor,  as  far  as 
X." "a'ffltta  I  am  able,  to  take  a  large  and  com- 
Pr'SV"i'°  prehensive  view  of  this  important 
tion.  question.      In  doing  so,   I  agree 

with  my  honprable  friend  [Mr.  Canning]  that  it 


C  H,  &o. 

woiild,  in  any  case,  be  impossible  to  separate  the 
present  disctission  from  the  former  crimes  and 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution ;  because 
both  the  papers  now  on  the  table,  and  the  whole 
of  the  learned  gentleman's  argument,  force  upon 
our  consideration'  the  origin  of  the  war,  a;id  all 
the  material  facts  which  have  occurred  during  its 
continuance.  The  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Er- 
skine] has  revived  and  retailed  all  those  argu- 
ments from  his  own  pamphlet,  which  had  before 
passed  ..through  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  edi- 
tions in.  print,  and  now  gives  them  to  the  House 
embellished  by  the  gracas  of  his  personal  deliv- 
ery. The  First  Consul  has  also  thought  fit  to 
revive  and  retail  the  chief  arguments  used  by  all 
the  opposition  speakers  and  all  the  opposition 
publishers  in  this  country  during  the  last  seven 
years.  And  (what  is  still  more  material)  the 
question  itself,  which  is  now  immediately  at  issue 
^^the  question  -whether,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  siich  a  prospect  of  security 
from  any.  treaty  with  France  as  ought  to  induce 
us  to  negotiate,  can  not  be  properly  decided  upon 
■without  retracing,  both  from  our  own^xperience 
and  from  that  of  other  nations,  the  nature,  the 
causes,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  against 
which  we  have  to  guard,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
security  which  we  ought  to  accept. 

I  say,  then,  thM  before  any  man  can  concur  in 
opinion  with  that  learndd  gentleman ;  TiirBeopininM, 
before  any  man  can  think  that  the  sub-  m"f,ue"S'b, 
stance  of  his  Majesty's  answer  is  any  •'"V" "'"','"" 

~-,  J     in  mvor  01  ne- 

Other  than  the  salety  of  the  country  soti«tion. 
required ;  before  any  man  can  be  of  opinion  that,  to 
the  overtures  made  by  the  enemy,  at  such  a  time 
and  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  return  an  answer  oononrring  jn  the  nego- 
tiation— he  must  come  withjin  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing descriptions  :  He  must  either  believe  that 
the  French  Revolution  neither  does  now  exhibit. 
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nor  has  at  any  time  exhibited  such  oiroumstanoes 
of  danger,  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
system,  and  the  internal  state  and  condition  of 
France,  as  to  leave  to -foreign  powei:s  no  ade- 
quate ground  of  security  in  negotiation ;  or^  sec- 
ondly, he  must  be,  of  opinion  that  the  change 
■which  has  recently  taken  place  has  given  that 
security  which,  in  the  former  stages  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  wanting ;  or,  thirdly,  he  must  be 
one  who,  believing  that  the  danger  exists,  not  un- 
fdervaluing  its  extent  nor  mistaking  its  nature, 
nevertheless  thinks,  from  his  view  of  the  present 
pressure  on  the  country,  from  his  view  of  its 
situation  and  its  prospects,  compared  with  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  its  enemies,  that  we 
are,  with  our,  eyes  open,  bound  to  accept  of  in- 
adequate security  lijr  every  thing  that  is  yalua- 
ble  and  sacred,  rather  than  endure  tlie  pressure, 
or  incur  the  risk  >"hich  would  result  from  a  far- 
ther prolongation  of  the  contest.' 

In  discussing  the  last  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  be  led  to  consider  what  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  and  the  result  of 
our  own  negotiations  in  former  periods '  of  the 
war ;  whether,  in  the  comparative  state  of  Jhis 
country  and  France,  we  now  see  the  same  rea- 
son for  repeating  our  then  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments ;  or  whether  we  Tiave  not  thence  derived' 
the  lessons  of  experience,  added  to  the  deductions 
of  reason,  marking  the  inefBcacy  and  danger  of 
the  very  measures  which  are  quoted  to  us  as 
precedents  for  our  adoption. 

I.  Unwilling,  sir,  as  I  am  to  go  iiito  much  de- 
origin  of  tail  on  ground  whioli  has  been  so  often 
""  ""•  trodden  before ;  yet,  when  I  find  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  after  all  the  information  which  he 
must  have  received,  if  he  has  read  any  of  the, 
answers  to  his  work  (however  ignorant  he  inight 
be  when  he  wrote  it)  still  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  the  supposition  thatjthe  order  to 
M.  Chauvelin  [French  minister]  to  depart  from 
this  kingdom  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
this  country  and  France,  I  do  feel  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
Inaccuracy  in  dates  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fa- 
Error  in  the  f  ality  common  to  all  who  have  written 
French go°v.  ■  <>"  that.sidc  of  the  question;  for  even 
ernraeiit.  {he  Writer  of  the  note  to  his  Majesty 
is  not  more  correct,  in  this  respect,  than  if  he  had 
taken  his  information  only  from  the  pamphlet  of 
the  learned  gentleman.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect the  first  professions  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  are  enumerated,  and  enumerated  truly,  in 
that  note.  They  are  tests  of  every  thing  which 
would  best  recommend  a  government  to  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  foreign  powers,  and  the 
reverse  of  every  thing  which  has  been  the  sys- 
tem and  practice  of  France  now  for  near  ten 
years.  It  is  there  stated  that  their  first  princi- 
ples were  love  of  peace,  aversion  to  conquest, 
and  respect  for  the  independence  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  same  note  it  seems,  indeed,  admit- 
'  Id  distributing  Ms  opponents  into  these  three 
classes,  Mr.  Pitt  follows  his  usual  course  of  opening 
his  speech  with  a  striking  statement  which  reaches 
forward  into  the  suTascquent  discussion. 


ted  that  they  since  have  violated  all  those  prin- 
ciples ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  done  so 
only  in  consequence  of  the  provocation  of  other 
powers.  One  of  the  first  of  those  provocations 
is  stated  to  Jiave  consisted  in  the  various  out- 
rages offered  to  their  ministers,  of  which  the  ex- 
ample is  said  to  have  been  set  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  in  his  conduct  to  M.  Chauvelin. 
In  answer  to  this  supposition,  it  is,  only  neces. 
sary  to  remark,  that  .before  the  example  was 
given,  before  Austria  and  Prussia  are  supposed, 
to  have  be?n  thus  encouraged  to  combine  in  a 
plan  for  the  partition  of  France,  that  plan,  if  it 
ever  existed  at  all,  had  existed  and  been  acted 
Upon  for  above  eight  months.  France  and  Prus- 
sia'had  been  at  war  eight  months  before  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Chauvelin,  So  much  for  the  aceu- 
raoy  of  the  statement.^' 

J.  have  been  hitherto  commenting  on  the  ar- 
guments contained  in  the  Notes.  I  ^ontradicOoa 
come  ,now  to  those  of  the  learned  gen-  JlS'tiie  oS 
tleman.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  "'""  ^"■ 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Chaijvelin  was  the  real  cause, 
I  do  not  say  of  the  general  war,  but  of  the  rup- 
ture between  France  and  "England;  and  the 
learned  gentleman  states  ^particularly  that  this 
dismissal  rendered  all  discussion  of  the  points  in 
dispute  impossible.  Now  I  desire  to  meet  dis- 
tinctly every  part  of  this  assertion,  I  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  discussing  every  matter  in  dispute  between 
France  and  Great  ISHtain  as  fully  as  if  a  regular 
arid  accredited  French  minister  had  been  resi- 
dent here ;  that  the  causes  of  war,  which  existed 
at  the  beginning,  or  arose  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  were  such  as  wouldhave  justified. 


^  Mr.  Erskine  here  observed  that  this  was  not  the 
statement  of  his  argument.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  be  - 
had  not  yet  come  to  Mr.  Erskine,  bht  was  speaking 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  French  govemmeut 
in  their  Note.  It  can  not  be,  however,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  bad  that  Note  before  him  when  he  made  these 
remarks.  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  -"  As  soon  as  the  French  Revolution  had 
broken  out,  almost  all  Europe  entered  into  a  league 
'for  its  destruction.  The  aggression  was  real  long 
time  before  it  was  public.  Internal  resistance  was 
excited;  its  opponents  were  favorably  received; 
their  extravagant  declamations  were  supported ;  the 
French  nation  was  insulted  in  the  person  of  its 
agents ;  and  England  set  particularly  this  example 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  accredited  to  her. 
Finally,  France  was,  in  fact,  attacked  in  her  inde- 
pendence, in  her  honor,  and  in  her  safety,  long  time 
before  war  was  declared." — Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xxxiv., 
p.  1201.,  It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  is  here  giving 
a  mere  general  summation  of  supposed  wrongs, 
without  professing  to  arrange  them  in  the  exact  or- 
der of  time.  He  does  not  say,  as  Mr.  Pitt  repre- 
sents, that  "  one  of  the^rst  bf  those  provocations" 
was  the  ill  treatment  of  French  ministers,  of  which 
','  the  example  was  set  by  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." He  does  not  even  mention  Austria  or  Prus- 
sia, much  less  does  he  speak  of  their  being  "  en- 
couraged to  combine  in  a  plan  for  the  partition  df 
France,"  by  "  the  example"  referred  to.  And  yet 
it  is  only  by  assuming  this  that  Mr.  Pitt  makes  out 
his  argument,  and  then  sneers  at  "  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement." 
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twenty  times  over,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  this  country ;  that  all  the  explanations 
on  the  .part  of  France  were  evidently  unsatisfac- 
tory and  inadmissible,  and  that,jVI.  Cbauvelin  had 
given  in  a  peremptory  ultimatum,  declaring  that 
if  these  explanations  were  not  received  as  suffi- 
cient, and  if  we  did  not  immediately  disarm,  our. 
refusal  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  1  After  this  followed  that  scene  which,  no 
man  can  even  now  speak  of  without  horror,  or 
think  of  without  indignation  j  that  murder  and 
regicide  from  which  I  was  sorry  to  bear  the 
learned  gentleman  date  the  beginning  of  the  le- 
gal government  of  France.* 

Having  thus  given  in  their  ultimatum,  they 
.  .„  added,  as  a  further  demand  (while  we 

Ground  of  M.  '  ,  ,    . 

chauvoiin'i  were  smarting  under  accumulMed  in- 
missa.  JQfigg^  for  which  all  satisfaction  was 
denied)  that  we  should  instantly  receive  M. 
Chauvelin  as  their  embassador,  with  new  cre- 
dentials, representing  them  in  the  character 
which  they  bad  just  derived  from  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  We  replied,  "he  came  here 
as  the  representative  of  a  sovere'ign  whom  you 
have  put  to  a  ctuel  and  illegal  death ;  We  have 
no  Satisfaction  for  the  injuria  we  have  received, 
no  secjirity  from  the  danger  with'  which  we  are 
threatened.  Under  these  circumstances  ye  wills 
not  receive  your  new'credentials.  The  former 
credentials  you  have  yourselves  recalled  by  the 
sacrifice  of  your  King." 

Wiiat,  from  that  moment,  was  the  situation  of 
Sunt  oat  of  M.  Chauvclin?  He  was  reduced  to  the 
la'a^lvate  situation  of  a  private  individual,  and  was 
individuaL  required  to  quit  the  kingdom  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  domestic  tranquillity,  had  re- 
cently invested  his  Majesty  with  the  power  of 


*  Here,  ae^ain,  Mr;  Pitt  founds  his  attack  upon  a 
mis'take.  Mr.  Erskine,  as  reported  in  the -Parlia- 
mentary History,  did  not  say  "  the  beg;inmn&^  of  le- 
gal  government,"  bat  "when  Prance  cut  off  her 
most  unfortunate  monarch,  and  established  her^?-s^ 
republic,  she  bad  an  embassador  at  our  court." — 
Vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  1289.  His  language  may  have  b^en 
confused  or  obscure,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Mr.  Erskiue,  through  any  baste  or  inadvertcuce, 
could  have  been  betrayed  into  the  absurdity  of  say- 
ing that  there  never  was  a  legal  government  in 
France  until  the  21st  of  January,  1793., 

Nor  does  Mr.  Pitt  appear  to  have  understood  Mr. 
Erskine  more  vcorrectly  when  he  represents  him,  a 
few  sentences  before,  as  affirming  that  the  dismiss- 
al of  M.  Gbauvelin  "rendered  all  discussion  of  the 
points  in  dispute  impossible."  No  statement  of  this 
kind  appears  in,  the  printed  speech.  He  and  bis 
friends  only  maintained  that  the  treatment  of  this 
gentleman,  after  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Ldtiia  XVI,,  was  so  harsh  and  irritating  as  to  defeat 
all  the  objects  of  negotiation.  It  was  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  that  informal  communications  did 
pass  between  the  two  governments ;  but  the  agents 
of  France  were  denied  all  public  and  accredited 
character,  an-  indignity  (as  Mr.  Erskine  and  his 
friends  maintained)  which  was  tantamount  to  break- 
ing off  all  friendly  intercourse,  and  which  threw 
upon  England,' in  their  view,  the  responAibility  of 
the  war  which  followed.  ' 


removing  out  of  this  kingdom  all  foreigners  sus- 
pected of  revolutionary  principles.  Is  it  con- 
tended that  hp  was  then  less  liable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  than  any  other  individual  for- 
eigner, whose  conduct  afforded  to  government 
just  ground  of  objection  or  suspicion  ?  Did  his 
conduct  and  connections  here  afford  no  such 
ground  ?  or  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  bare 
act  of  refusing  to  receive  fresh,  credentials  from 
an  infant  republic,  not  then  acknowledged  by 
any,  one  power  of  Europe,, and  in  the  very  act 
of  heaping  upon  us  injuries  and  insults,  was  of 
itselfa  cause  of  war  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  even 
the  vefy  nations  ofiEurope,  whose  wisdoia  and 
moderation  have  been  repeatedly  extolled  for 
maintaining  neutrality,  and  preserving  friendship 
with  the  French  Republic,  remained  for  years 
subsequent  to  this  period  without  receiving  from 
it  any  accredited  minister,  or  doing  any  one  act 
to  acknowledge  its  political  existence. 

In  answer  to  a  representation  from  the  bellig- 
erent powers,  in,  December,  I'rgS,  A  refusal  to  rec- 
Count,  Bernstorff,  the  minister  of  °a,;|'.*,rj, 
Denmark,   ofRcially.  declared    that  1'°"'"'  ••"'"•'f 

,,  .  ,,    ,  ities  oil  llie  part 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Na-  of tue  French, 
tional  Convention  had  appointed  M.  Grouville 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Denmark,  but  that  it 
was  also  well, known  that  be  had  neither  been 
receive'd  nor  acknowledged  in  that  quality." 
And  as  late  as  February,  1796,  when  the  same 
minister  was  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  received 
in  his  official  capacity,  Count  Bernstorff,  in  a  pub- 
lic note,  assigned  this  reason  for  that  change*  of 
conduct:  "So  long  as  no  othej-  than  a  revolu- 
tionary gpvernment  existed  in  France,  his  Maj- 
esty could  not  acknowledge  the  minister  of  that 
government ;  but  now  that  the  French  Constitu- 
tion is  completely  organized,  and  a  regular  gov- 
ernment established  in  France,  his  Majesty's  ob- 
ligation ceases  in  that  respect,,  and  M.  Grouville 
will  therefore  be  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
form."  How  far  the  court  of  Denmark  was 
justified  in  the'  ,opinion  thata  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment then  no  longer  existed  in  France,  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  inquire  j  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fact'  in  that  respecf,  the  principle 
on  which  they  acted  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
is  a  decisive  instance  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
which  I  have  maintained. 

Is  it,  then,  necessary  to  examine  what  were 
the  terms  of  that  ultimatum  with  which ' . 
we  relused  to  comply?  Acts  of  bos-  "f'''""""- 
tility  had  been  openly  threatened  against  our  al- 
lies; a  hostility  founded  upon  the- assumption  of 
a  right  which  would  at  once  supersede  the  whole 
law  of  nations.  The  pretended  right  to  open 
the  Scheldt  we  discussed  at  the  time,  not  so 
■much  on  account  of  its  immediate  importance 
(though  it  was  important  both  in  a  maritime  and 
commercial  view)  as  on  account  of  the  general 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded.^     On  the 


*  When  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  who  invaded 
France  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  driven 
back,  the  French  in  return  attacked  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  became  masters  of  the  country  by 
the  battle  of  Jemappfe,  November  6th,  1798.    They 
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same  arbitrary  notion  they  soon  afterward  dis- 
covered that  sacred  law  pf  nature  which  made 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  the  legitimate  bounda- 
ries of  France,  and  assumed  the  power,  which 
they  have  affected  to  exercise  through  the  whole 
of  the  Revolution,  of  superseding,  by  a  new  code 
of  their  own,  all  the  recognized  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations.  They  were,  in  fact,  actually  ad- 
vancing toward  the  republic  of  Holland,  by  rapid 
strides,  after  the  victory  of  Jeraappe,  and  they 
hat  ordered  fheir  gehera,ls  to  pursue  the  Austri- 
an troops  into  any  neutral  country,  thereby  ex- 
plicitly avowing  an  intentipn  of  invading  Holland. 
They  had  already  shown  their  moderation  and 
self-denial,  by  incorporating- Belgium  with  the' 
French  Republic.  :  These  lovers  of  peace,  who 
set  out  with  a  sworn  aversion  to  conquest,  and 
professions  of  respect  for  the  independence  of 
other  nations ;  who  pretend  that  they  departed 
from  this  ^  system  only  in .  consequence  of  your 
aggression,  themselves^  in  time  of  peace,  while 
you  were  still  confessedly  neutral,  without  the 
pretense  or  shadow  of  provocation,  wrested  -Sa- 
voy from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  had  proceed- 
ed to  incorpora.te  it  likewise  with  France.^  These 
were  their  aggressions  at  this  period,  and  more 
than  these.  They  had  issued  a  universal  decla- 
ration of  war  against  alKthe  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  they  had,  by  their  conduct,  applied  it  partic- 
ularly and  specifically  to  you.  They  had  passed 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  pro- 
claiming the  promise  of  French,  succor  to  all 
nations  who  should  thanifest  a  wish  to  become 
free  ;^  they  had,  by  all  their  language  as  well  as 


immediately  forced  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt  (the 
principal  river  of  the  country)  down  to  the  sea.  This 
had  been  closed  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  out  of  regard  to  the  righl^B  of  Holland,  (through 
which  it  entered  the  ocean),  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  established 
the  international  relations  of  n^odern  Europe.  En- 
gland, as  the  protector  of  Holland,  justly  complained 
of  this,  chiefly,  however,  as  Mr.  Pitt  remarks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  pnnciple  avowed  by  the  French 
of  setting  aside  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, r 

*  Savoy  had  been  invaded  by  the  French  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  united  at  Mantua  with  Austria  and  Spain 
in  agreeing  to  march  oiie  hundred  thousands  troops 
to  the  borders  of  France.  See  page  S31.  The  peo- 
ple united  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  French, 
and  sent  deputations  ftomtheir  clubs  to  Paris.  On 
the  27th  of  November,  1792,  the  National  Conven- 
tion erected  Savoy  into  an  eighty-fourth  department 
of  France,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  existing  Consti- 
tution, which  interdicted  any  permanent  extension 
of  the  territpry- 

^  This  celebrated'  decree  was  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Contention  in  the  tumult  of  joy  which  fol- 
lowed the  victory  at  Jemappe.  They  resolved  to 
adopt  iu  other  countries  the  course  taken  in  Savoy, 
and  hence  framed  this  document  in  the  following 
words : 

"  The  National  Convention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,  they  will  grant  fraternity  and 
assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure 
liberty.  And  they  charge  the  executive  power-to 
send  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to 


their  example,  shown  what  they  understood  to 
he  freedom  ;  they  had  sealed  their  principles  by 
the  deposition  of  their  sovereign ;  they  had  ap- 
plied  thpm  to  England  by  inviting  and  encour. 
aging  .the  addresses  of  those  seditious  and  trait- 
orous societies,  who,  from  the  beginning,  favored 
their  *iews,  and  who,  encouraged  by  your  for- 
bearance, were  even  then  publicly  avowing 
French'  doctrines,  and  anticipating  their  success 
in  this  country — who  were  hailing  the  progress 
of  those  proceedings  in  France  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  ifs  King ;  they  were  even  then  look- 
ing tO;the  day  when  they  should  behold  a  Na- 
tional Convention  in  England  formed  upon  simi- 
lar principles.'  .  - 
And  what  were  the  explanations  they  offered 
on  these  different  grounds  of  offense  ?  Expimotioiui 
As  to  Holland:  they  told  you  the  "''''•= '""°''- 
Scheldt  was  too  insignificant  for  you  to  trouble 
yourselves  about,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  de- 
cided as  they  chose,,  in  breach  of  positive  treaty, 
which  theyhad.  themselves  guaranteed,  and  which 
we,  by  our  alliance,  were  hound  to  support.'  If, 
hierWever,- after  the  war  was  over,  Belgium  should 
have  consolidated  its  liberty  (a  term  of  which  we 


such  people,  and  to  defend  citizens  who  have  aaf- 
fered,'and  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. "r-^z«o«,  vol.  i.,  p.  592,  third  edition. 

The  reader  will  see  (in  note  9)  M.  Chauvelin's 
disclaimer  in  respect  to  this  decree,  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  "  favor  insurrections  or 
excite  disturbance  in  any  neutral  or  friendly  coantry 
whatever'-' — "  particnl;arly.  Holland,  so  long  as  that 
power  adheres  to  the  principles  of  her  neutrality." 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  course,  had  no  confidence  in  the  sinceri- 
ty of  these  declarations. 

'  Within  ten  days  after  the  decree  of  November 
19th  was  passed,  an  English  "  Sociely  for  Constitn- 
tionol  Information"  sent  delegates  to  Paris,  who  pre- 
sented at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention  an  ad- 
dress congratulating  that  body  on  "the  glorious  tri- 
umph of  liberty  on  the  10th  of  August,"  yphen  the 
King  was  deposed.  These  delegates  take  upon 
them  to  predict "  that,  after  the  example  given  by 
France,  revolutions  will  become  easy.  Reason  is 
about  to  make  a  rapid  progress ;  and  it  would  not 
be  extraordinary  if,  in  a  much  less  time  than  ca^i  be 
imagined,  the  French  should  send  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  a  National  Convention  in  England." 
M.  Gregoire,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  re- 
plied in-  a  high-flown  style,  praising  the  English  as 
having  afforded  illustrious  examples  to  the  universe. 
. "  The  shades  of  Hampden  and  Sydney,"  said  be, 
"  hover  over  your  heads ;  and  the  moment  without 
doubt  approaches  when  the  French  will  bring  con- 
gratnlations  to  the  National  Convention  of  Great 
Britain.  Generous  Republicans  !  your  appearance 
among  us  prepares  a  subject  for  history !"  The 
French  were  egregionsly  deceived,  no  doubt,  by 
these  demonstrations  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  England,  and  really  expected 
great  results.  -  The  English  government  had  cer- 
tainly grounds  of  serious  complaint  against  the  Con- 
vention for  receiving  the  deputation  in  this  manner. 

8  Austria  had  endeavored,  in  1784,  to  force  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Scheldt,  but  France  bad  interfered  and 
guaranteed  to  Holland  her  exclusive  right  to  the 
lower  part  of  that  river.  This  guarantee  England 
was  bound  to  maintain  by  a  subsequent  alliance 
which  she  formed  with  Holland. 
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now  know  the  meaning,  from  th,e  fate  of  every 
nation  into  which  the  arms  of  Fi'ance  have  pen- 
etrated), then  Belgium  arid  Holland  might,  if 
they  pleased,  settle  the  questionx)f  the  Scheldt,  by 
separate  negotiation  between  thernselves.  With 
respect  to  aggrandizement,  they  assured,  us  that 
they  would  retain  possession  of  Belgium  by  arms 
no  longer  than  they  should  find  it  necessary  to 
the  purpose  already  stated,  of  consolidating  its 
liberty.  "And  with  respect  to  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1792,  applied  as  it  was 
pointedly  to  you,  by  all  thfe'  intercourse  I  ha*e 
stated  with  all  the  seditious  and  traitorous  part  of 
this  country,  and  particularly  by  the  speeches  of 
every  leading  man  among  them,  they  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  that  the  declaration 
conveyed  no  such  meaning  as  was  imputed  to  itj 
and  that,  so  far  fr6m  encouraging  sedition,  it 
could  apply  only  to  countries  "where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  should  have  already  declared 
itself  in  favor  of-  a  revolution :  a  supposition 
■which,  as  they  ^serted,  necessarily  implied  a  to- 
tal absence  of  all  sedition. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  admitting 
Eifectof admit-  *'*  explanation?  to  suffer  a,  nation, 
ting  their  M-     and  an  armed  nation,  to  preach  to  the 

planntionortbe     .  .     '  i.     i,     t  •         •        i 

decree  ofNo.  mhabitanls.ot  all  the, countries  m  the 
world,  that  they  themselves  were 
slaves,  and  their  rulers  tyrants ;  to  encourage  and 
invite  them  to  revolution,  by  a  preyious  promise 
of  French  support,  to  whatever  might  call  itself 
a  majority,  or  to  whatever -'France  might  declare 
to  be  so.  This  was  their  explanation ;  and  this, 
they  told  you,  was  their  ultimatum.' 

But  was  this  all  ?  Even  at  that  very  moment, 
when  they  were  endeavoring  to  indube  you  to 

^.Tfae  communication  here  spoken  of  as  an  ulti- 
matum was'made  through  M.  Cbauv-elin,  December 
27,  1793,  and  contained  the  following  words  .■-  "  The 
Executiv-e  Couucilof  the  French  Kepabllc,  thinking 
it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  French  nation  not 
to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  suspense  into  which  it  has 
been  thi'own  by  the  late  measures  of  the  British 
government,  have  authorized  him  [ii.  Chauyelin]  to 
demand  with  openness,  whether  France  ought  to 
consider  England  as  a  neutral  or  hostile  power;  at 
the  same  time  being  solicitous  that  not  the  smallest 
doubt '  should  exist  respecting  the  disposition  of 
France  toward  England,  and  of  its  desire,  to  remain, 
in  peace."  In  allusion  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November  [for  this  decree  see  note  6],  M.  Chauvelin 
snys, ''  that  the  French  nation  absolutely  reject  the 
idea  of  that  false  interpretation  by  which  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  French  Republic  should  favor 
insurrections,  or  excite  disturbance  in  any  neutral' 
or  friendly  country  whatever.  In  particular,  they 
declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  France 
will  not  attack  Holland  so  long  as  that  power  ad- 
heres to  the  principles  of  her  neutrality."  As  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  M.  Chaavelin  affirms'  it 
"  to  be  a  question  of  too  little  importance  to  be  made 
the  sole  canse  of  a  war,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  a  premeditated  aggression. 
On  this  fatal  supposition  (he  says)  the  French  na- 
tion  will  accept  war ;  hut  such  a  war  would  be  the 
war  not  of  the  British  nation,  but  of  the  British 
ministry  against  the  French  Hepublic ;  and  of  this 
he  conjures  them  well  to  consider  the  terrible,  re- 
sponsibility.", 


admit  these  explanations,  to  be  contented  with 
the  avowal,  that  France  offered  herself  stiu  more  vio. 

,  ^       p  _      lent  decree  of 

as  a  general  guarantee  lor  every  sue-  December  i6, 
cessful  revolution,,  and  would  interfere  "*■ 
only  to  sanction  and  confirm  whatever  the  free 
and  uninfluenced  choice  of  the  people  might  have 
decided,  what  were  their  orders  to  their  generals 
on  the  same  subject  ?  In  the  midst  of  these  am- 
icable explanations  with  you,  came  forth  a  de- 
cree which  I  really  believe  must  bp  effaced,  from 
the  minds  of  gentlemen  opposite  to  me,  if  they 
can  prevail  upon  themselves  for  a  moment  to  hint 
even  a  doKbt  upon  the  origin  of  this  quarrel,  not 
only. as  to  this  country,  but  as  to  all  the  nations 
of  .Europe  with  whom  France  has  been  subse- 
quently engaged  in  hostility.  I  speak  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  15th  of  December,  1792.  This  de- 
cree, more  even  than  all  the  previous  transactions, 
amounted  to  a  universal  declaration  of  war  against 
all  thrones,  and  against  all  civilized  governments. 
It  said,  wherever  the  armies  of  France  shall 
come  (whether  within  countries  then  at  war  or 
at  peace  is  not  distinguished),'  in  all  thdse  coun- 
tries it  shall  he  the  first  care  of  their  generals  to 
introduce  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  to  demolish  all  privileged 
orders,  and  every  thing}  which  obstructs  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  new  system.'" 

If  any  doubt  is  entertained  whither  the  armies 
of  France  were  inteiided  to  come  ;  if  «  . 

.     .  '  Extensive  ap. 

It  IS  contended  that  they  referred  only  piic«tion  of 
to  those  nations  with  whom  they  were 
then  at  war,  or  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  this 
contest,  they  might  be  driven  into  war ;  let  it  be 
remembered  that  at  this  very  moment  they  had 
actually  given  orders  to  their  generals  to  pursue 
the  Austrian  army  from  the  Netherlands  into  Hol- 
land, with  whom  they  were  at  that  time  in  peace. 
Or,  even  if  the  construction  contended  for  is  ad- 
mitted, let  us  see  what  would  have  been  its  ap- 
plication, let  us  look- at  fhe-list  of  their  aggres- 
sions, which  was  read  by  my  right  honorable 
friend  [Mr.  Dpndas]  near  nie.  With  whom  have 
they  lieen  at  war  since  the  period  of  this  decla- 
ration ?  With  all  the  nations  of  Europe  save  two 
(Sweden  and  Denmark),  and  if  not  with  these 
two,  it  is  only  because,  with  every  provocation 


">  This  decree  was  even  more  violent  than  Mr. 
Pitt  has  here  described.  It  required'  the  French 
generals,  (1.)  To  proolnim  wherever  they  marched 
their  armies  the  abolition,  of  all  existing  feudal  and 
manorial  rights,  together  with  all  imposts,  contiibu- 
tions,  and  tithes ;  (2.)vTo  declare  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  the  suppression  of  all  existing  au- 
thorities ;  (3.)  To  convoke  the  people  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government ;  (4.)  To  place  all 
the  property  of  the  Prince  and  his  adherents,  and 
the  property  of  all  public  bodies,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious, under  the  safeguard  of  the  French  Bepnblic  ■ 
(5.)  To  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  free  and  popular  form  of  government. Ann. 

Reg.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  150. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that.the  Convention  at  this 
time  had  extravagant  notions  of  extending  their 
principles  of  liberty  by  force.  "  A  blind,  and  ground- 
less confidence,"  says  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  "had  taken 
possession  of  their  minds ;  they  thought  only  of  de- 
throning kings  by  their  decrees." 
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that  could  justify  defensive  war,  those  countries 
have  hitherto' acquiesced  in  repeated  violations  of 
their  rights,  rather  than  recur  to  war  for  their 
vindication.  Wherever  their  arms  have  been  car- 
ried it  will  be  a  matter  of  short  subsequent  in- 
quiry to  trace  whether  they  have  faithfully  ap- 
plied these  principles.  If  in  terms,  this  decree  is 
a  denunciation  of  war  against  all  governments ; 
if  inpractice.it  has  been  applied  against  evp»y 
one  witb  which  France  has  come  into  contact; 
what  is  it  but  the  deliberate  code  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  which 
has  never  once  been  departed  from,  which  has 
been  enforced  vrith  unremitted  rigor  against  all 
the  nations  that  have  come  into  their  power  ? 

If  there  could  otherwise  be  any  doubt  whether 
.„  .     .,    the  application  of,  this  decree  was,  in- 

Deaignad  to  ,    \*        ,  .  ,        ,       ,  .       ■ 

be  applied  to  tended  to  be  Universal,  whether  it  ap- 
plied to  all  riMions,  and  to  England 
particularly ;  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
atone  would  b6decisive.^-that  nearly  at  the  saniie 
period  it  was  proposed  [by  M.  Barailloh],  in, the 
National  Convention,  to  declare  expiressly  that 
the  decree  of  November  19th  was  confined  to  the 
nations  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war ;  and 
that  proposal  v^as'i  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
by  that  very  Convention  from  whom  we  were  de-, 
sired  to  receive  these  explanations  as  satisfactory. 
Such,  sir,  was  the  nature  of  the  system.  Let 
initructiona  to  US  examine  a  little  farther,  whether  it 
tiieirgener.]!    \^g^  [^^^  jj^g  beginning  intended  to 

be  acted  upon  in  the  extent  which  I  have  stated. 
At  the  very  moment  when  their  threats  appeared 
to  many  little  else  than  the  ravings  9f  madmen, 
they  were  digesting  and  methodizing  the  means 
of  execution,  as  accurately  as  if  they  had  actual- 
ly foreseen  the  extent  to  which  they  have  since 
been  able  to  realize  their  criminal  projects.  They 
sat  down  coolly  to  devise  the  most  regular  and 
efiectual  mode  of  making  the  application  of  this 
system  the  current  business  df  the  dsty,  and  in- 
corporating it  with  the  general  orders  of  their 
army ;  for  (will  the  House  believe  it !)  this  con- 
firmation of  the  decree  of  November  19th  was 
accompanied  by  an  exposition  and  commentary 
addressed  to  thegeneral  of  every  army  of  France, 
containing  a  schedule  as  coolly  conceived,  and  te 
methodically  reduced,  £is  any  by  which  the  most 
quiet  business  of  a  justice  of  peace,  or  the  most 
regular  routine  of  any  department  of  state  in  this 
country  could  be  conducted.  Each  commander 
was  furnished  with  one  general  blank  formula  of 
a  letter  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world !  The 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of' ,  Greet- 
ing, "We  are  come  to  expel  your  tyrants." 
Even  this  was  not  all ;  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
decree  of  the  fifteenth  of  December  was  express- 
ly, "  that  those  who  should  show  themselves  so 
brutish  and  so  enamored  of  their  chains  as  to  re- 
fuse the  restoration  of  their  rights,  to  renounce 
liberty  and  equality,  or  to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat 
with  their  prince  or  privileged  orders,  were  not 
entitled  to  the  distiiictiori  which  France,  in  other 
cases,  had  justly  established  between  government 
and  people ;  and  that  such  a  people  ought  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  rigor  of  war,  and  of  con- 


quest." Here  is  their  love  of  peace  ;  here  is 
their  aversion  to  conquest ;  here  is  their  respect 
for  the  independence  of  other  nations  I 

It  was  then,  after  receiving  such  explanations 
as  thesej  after  receiving  the  ultima-  suth  ne  cir- 
tum  of  France,  and  after  M.  Chauve--  drSM."' 
lin's  credentials  had  ceased,  that  he  fJiff^H" 

'  sent  out  01  the 

Was  required  to  depart.  Even  at  country, 
that  period,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  record  it, 
we  did  not  on  our  part  shut  the  door  against 
other  attempts  to  negotiate,  but  this  transaction 
was  iftimediately  followed  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  proceeding  not  from  England  in  vindica- 
tion of  her  rights,  but  from  France,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  injuries  and  insults  they  had  offered. 
And  on  a  war  thus  originating,  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed by  an  English  House  of  Commons  whether 
the  aggression  was  op  the  part  of  this  country 
or  of  France  ?  or  whether  the  manifest  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  France  was  the  result  of  any 
Dhing.  but  the  principles  which  characterize  the 
French  Revolution  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  resources  and  subterfuges 
by  which  those  v^ho  agree  with  the  learned  gen- 
tleman are  prevented,  from  sinking  under  the 
force  of  this  simple  statement  of  facts  ?  None 
but  what  are  found  in  the  insinuation  contained 
in  the  note  from  France,  that  this  Country  had, 
prtvious  to  the  transactions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, encouraged  and  supported  the  combina- 
tion of  other  powers  directed  against  them.'' 

^^  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  remind  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Erskine,  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
(speech,  expressly  disclaimed  the  ground  here  im- 
puted to  him  and  his  friends.  See  Note  2.  Through- 
out his'speech,  he  based  his  position  (whether  it 
was  a  true  or  false  one)  on  other  grounds.  He  did 
not  claim  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  acted  in  concert  with 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  declaration  of  Pihiitz,  or 
in  any  of  their  other  measures  previous  to  the  sus- 
peusion  of  M.  Chauvelin's  functioiis  as  French  min- 
ister. And  Mr.  Foxj-in  his  reply-to  the  speech  be- 
ibre  us,  admitted  that  England  had  maintained  her 
neutrality  down  to  that  time.  See  page  532.  Bat 
they  insisted  that,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Louis 
XVI.  (August  10th,  1792),  Prance  was  not  treated 
"as  a  civilized  nation" — the'English  minister  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris — ^M.  Chauvelin's  powers  were 
suspended ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  moved,  December 
15th,  1792,  "thaj:  a  minister  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  those  persons  who  provisionally  exercise  the 
executive  government  of  France"  (thus  avoiding  a 
recognition '  of  them  as  a  government),  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
fused. See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xsx.,  p.  80.  They  af- 
flrmed  that  the  tone  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  subse- 
quent informal  communications  with  M.  Chauvelin, 
was  harsh  and  irritating — that  England  ought  to 
have,  come  frankly  forward  and  negotiated  as  to  her 
grievances  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  decree  of  Noveinber  the  IDth,  the  speech  of  M. 
Gregoii'e,  &c.,  stating  explicitly  what  would  satisfy 
her — that  she  ought  especially  to  have  accepts^  the 
mediation  urged  upon  her  by  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
French,  National  Assembly  early  in  1793.  See  note 
to  Mr.  Fox's  speech,'  page  '535.  They  affirmed  that 
there  was  at  least  a  possibility  that  in  this  way  the 
war  might  have  been  prevented^that,  at  aU'eyentB, 
England  was  bound  to  have  made  the  trial  before 
she  commenced  arming  against  France — that  if  she 
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Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  proofs  which 
net.  Biiowins  contradict  such  an  insinuation  are  In- 
touo^rf"'    numerable.     In  the  first  placcj  the 
f'ranoe. .         evidence   of  dates  ;    in   the   second 
place,  the  admission  of  all  the  different  parties 
in  France  ;  of  the  friends  of  Brissot,  el}arging  on 
Robespierre  the  war  with  this  country,  and  of 
the  friends  of  Robespierre  charging  it  oh  Bris- 
sot, bfit  both  acquitting  England ;  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  French  government  during  the  whole 
interval,  since  the  declaration  of  I'ilnitz  and  *he 
pretended  treaty  of  Pavia;   the  first  of  which 
had  not  the  slightest  relation  to  any  project  of 
partition    or   dismemberment  ;    ,the  '  second   of 
which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  an  absolute  fabrica- 
tion and  forgery,  and  in  neither  of  which,  even 
as  they  are  represented,  any  reason  has  been  as- 
signed for  believing  that  this  country  had  any 
share.     Even  M.  Talleyrand  himself  was  sent 
by  the  constitutional  king  of  the  French,  after 
the  period  when   that   concert  which   is   now 
charged  must  have  existed,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
with  a  letter  from  the  King  of  France,  expressly 
thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  neutrality  which  he 
had  uniformly  observed.'''    The  same  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  the  concurring  evidence  of  every  per- 
son who'  knew  any  thing'  of  the  plans  pf  the  King 
of  Sweden  in  1791  ;   the  dnly  spvereign  who,  I 
believe,  at  that  time  meditated  any  hostile  meas- 
ures against  France,  and  whose  utmost  hopes 
were  expressly  stated  to  be,  that  England  would 
not  oppose  his  intended  expedition  ;  by  all  those, 
also,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  conduct  of  the, 
Emperor  or  the  King  of  Prussia;  by  the  clear 
and  decisive  testitiSony  of  M.  Chauvelin  himself 
in  his  dispatches  from  hence  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, since  published  by  their  authority  ;  by 
every  thing  which  has  occurred  since  the  war ; 
by  the  publications  of  Dumourier ;  by  the  publi- 
cations of  Brissot ;  by  the  facts  that  have  since 
come  to  light  in  America,  with  respect  to  the 
mission  of  M.  Genet,  which  show  that  hostility 
against  this  country  was  decided  on  by  France 
long  before  the  period  when  M.  Chauvelin  was 
sent  from  hence ;"  besides  this,  the  reduction  of 


had  done  so,  and  failed  through  the  violent  councils 
of  the  Prench  Assembly,  she  wonld  have  stood 
blameless  before  the  world  in  the  contest  that  fol- 
lowed— that,  having  neglected  to  do  so,  she  was 
justly  to  be  considered  as  in  part,  at  least,  the  au- 
thor of  the  war ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  at  all  events,  had 
no  right  to  go  back  to  these  questions,  and  the  sub- 
sequent atrocities  of  the  French,  as  a  reason  jor  re- 
■fusing  now  to  negotiate. 

'^  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  mediation  was 
requested,  which  has  just  been  spoken  of  in'  the  pre- 
ceding note. 

^^  In  G-enet's  secret  instructions  (which  he  pub- 
lished at  a  later  period),  it  is  stated  that  France  had 
a  particular  interest  in  acting  efficiently  against  En- 
gland ;  and  America  was,  if  possible,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  contest.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Amer- 
ican gdvernment  were  to  be  induced  to  unite  with 
France  in  a  league,  "to  befriend  the  empire  pf  lib- 
erty wherfever  it  can  be  extended — to  guarantee  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people — and  to  punish  those  pow- 
ers who  keep  up  an  exclusive' colonial  and^  commer- 


our  peace  establishment  in  the  year  1791,  and 
continued  to  the  subsequent  year,  is  a  fact  from 
which  the  inference  isindisputable ;  a  fa;ct  which, 
I  am  afraid,  shows  not  only  that  we  were  not 
waiting  for  the  occasion  of  war,  but  that,  iij  our 
partiality  for  a  pacific  System,  we  had  indulged 
ourselves  in  a  fond  and  credulous  security,  which 
wisdom  and  discretion  woul^  not  have  dictated. 
In  addition  to  every  other  proof,  it  is  sin'gular 
e'riough  that,. in  a, decree,  on  the  eve  of  a  decla- 
ration of  War  on  the  part  of  France,  it  is  express- 
ly stated,  as  for  the  first  time,  that  England  was 
then  departing  from  that  system  of  neutrality 
which  she  had  hitherto  observed. 
1  But,  sir,  I  will  not  rest  merely  on  these  testi- 
monies or  arguments,  however  strong  D;„i.tiirra>f 
and  decisive.  Insert  distinctly  and  {Jij'^°lonMi!- 
positively,  and  I  have  the  documents  timwitii  aus- 

f  1      ^^  .-IP  I        tna  and  Prussia 

in  my  hand  to  prove  it,  that  from  the  on  their  Brat  at- 
middle  of  the  year  1791,  upon  the  <«=i'™ "'">••«• 
first  rumor  of  any  measure  taken  by  th?  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  fill  late  in  the  year  1792,  we 
not  only  were  no  parties  to  any  of  the  projects 
imputed  to  the  Emperor,  but,  from  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  we  stood  with  relation  to 
that  court,  wewholly  declined  all  doramunicatiohs 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  France.  To  Prussia, 
with  whom  we  were  in  connection,  and  still  more 
decisively  to  Holland,  with  whom  we  were  in 
close  and  intimate  correspondence,  we  uniformly 
stated  our  unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  neu" 
trality,  and  avoid  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  France,  as  long  as  France  should  refrain 
from  hostile  measures  against  us  and  our  allies. 
No  minister  of  England  had  any  authority  to  treat 
with  foreign  states,  even  provisionally,  for  any 
warlike  concert,  till  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe ; 
till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  repeated  provoca- 
tions which  had  been  ofiered  to  us,  and  subse- 
quent particularly  to  the  decree  of  fraternity  pf 
the  19th  of  Novembei: ;  even  then,  to  what  ob- 
ject was  it  that  the  concert  which  we  wished  to 
establish,  was  to  be  directed  ?  If  we  had  then 
rightly  oast  the  true  character  of  the  French 
Revolution,  I  can  npt  now  deny  that  we  should 
have  been  better  justified  in  a  very  difierent  con- 
duct. But  it  is  material  to  the  present  argument 
to  declare  what  that  conduct  actually  was,  be- 
cause it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confute  all  the  pre- 
texts by  which  the  advocates  of  France  have  so 
long  labored  to  perplex  the  question  of  aggres- 
sion: 


cial  system,  by  declaring  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  parties." 
The  last  clause  was  pointed  particularly  against  En- 
gland. Whether  Mr.  Pitt  referred  to  any  thing  be- 
yond the  disclosures  in  these  instructions  is  uncer- 
tain. The  instructions  themselves  prove  but  little, 
for  they  were  drawii  up  January  4th,  1793,  only  three 
weeks  before  Chauvelin  was  sent  out  of  England, 
and  five  months  after  his  functions  as  minister  were 
suspended.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  the 
dates  when  he  liaid  "  long  before  the  period  when 
M.  Chanvelin  was  sent  hence ;"  or  perhaps  he  fairly 
inferred  that  a  systematic  attack  of  this  kind  upon 
England,  through  her  commerce,  must  have  taken  a 
considerable  time  in  its  preparation. 
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At  that  period  Russia  had  at  length  conceived, 
....  as  well  as  ourselves,  a  natural  and 
n  communicn. .  just  alarm  for  the  balance  of  Europe, 
tiontoRusm..  ^„^  gppiiejj  to  US  to  leam  our  senti- 
ments on  the  subject.  In  our  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication we  imparted  to  Russia  the  principles 
upon  which  we  then  acted,  and  we  comthuni- 
oated  this  answer  to  Prussia,  with  whom  we  were 
connected  in  defensive  alliance.  I  will  state 
shortly  the  leading  paH  of  those  principles.  .A. 
dispatch  was  sent  from  Lord  Grehviile  to  his 
Majesty's  minister  in  Russia,  dated  the,  29th  of 
December,  1792,  stating  a  desire  to  have  an  ex- 
planation set  on  foot  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
with  France.    I  will  read  the  material  parts  of  it. 

"  The  two  leading  points  on  which  suc)i  ex- 
planation will  naturally  turn  are  the  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  followed  previous  t6  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  avert  them ;  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  powers  engaged  in  this  concert 
might  be  enabled  to  use,  supposing  such  extrem- 
ities to  be  unavoidable. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  appears,  oi^  the 
whole,  subject,  however,  to  future  consideration 
and  discussion  with  the  other  powers,  that  the 
most  advisable  step  to  be  taken  would  be,  that 
sufficient  explanation  should  be  had  with  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enable 
those  not  hitherto  engaged  in  the  war  to  propose 
to  that  country  terms  of  peace.  That  these 
terms  should  bd  the  withdrawing  their  arms 
within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory;  the 
abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any 
acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any 
other  nations,  and  the  giving,  in  some  public  and 
unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  {heir  intention 
no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  disturb- 
ances against  other  governments.  In  return  for 
these  stipulations,  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure  might  en- 
gage to  abandon  all  measures,  or  views  of  hostili- 
ty against  France,  or  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  and  in- 
tercourse of  amity  with  the  existing  powers  in 
that  country,  with  whom  such  a  treaty  may  be 
concluded.  If,  as  the  result  of  this  proposal  so 
made  by  the  powers  acting  in  concert,  these 
terms  should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or  be- 
ing accepted,  should  not  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, the  different  powers  might  then  engage 
themselves  to  each  other  to  enter  into  active 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in 
view ;  and  it  may  be  considered  whether,  in  such 
ca.se,  they  might  not  reasonably  look  to  some  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which 
they  would  necessarily  be  exposed. "i 

The  dispatch  then  proceeded  to  the  second 
point,  that  of  the  forces  to  be  employed,  on  which 
it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak.  ' 

Now,  sir,  I  would  really  ask  any  person  who 
has  been  from  the '  beginning  the  most  desirous 
of  avoiding  hostilities,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  any  measure  to  be  adopted  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  then  stood  which  could  more 
evidently  demonstrate  our  desire,  after  repeated 
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provocations,  to  preserve  peace,  on  any  terms 
consistent  Tfrith  our  safety  ;  or  whether  any  sen- 
timent could  now  be  suggested  which  would  have 
more  plainly  marked  our  moderatipn,  forbearance, 
and  sincerity  ?  In  saying  this  1  am  not  chal- 
lenging the  applause  and  approbation  of  my  coun- 
try, because  I  must  now  confess  that  we  were  too 
slow  in  anticipating  that  danger  of  which  we  had, 
perhaps,  eve^n  then  suffioipnt  experience,  though 
far  short,  indeed,  of  that  which  we  now  possess, 
and  that  we  might  even  then  have  seen,  what 
facts  have  since  but  too  incontestably  proved,  that 
nothing,  but  vigorous  and  open  hostility  can  afford 
complete  and  adequate  security  against  revolu- 
tionary principles,  while  they  retain  a  proportion 
of  power  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  of  war. 

II.  I  will  enlarge  jio  farther  on  the  origin  of 
the  war,  I  hav.0  read  and  detaile4^,^i„„  „,.„,, 
to  yoU  a  system  which  was  in  itself  *'«"i:i""s«"y- 
a  declaration  01  war  against  all  na-  revolutionary 
tions,  which  was  so  intended,  and  "'""°- 
which  has  been  so  applied,  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  extreme  peril  and  hazard  of  al- 
most all  who  for  a  moment  have  trusted  to  treaty, 
and  which  has  not  at  this  hour  overwhelmed  Eu- 
rope in  one  indiscriminate  mass  of  Inin,  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  indulged,  to  a  fatal  extremity, 
that  disposition  which  we  have,  however,  in- 
dulged too  far ;  because  we  have  not  consented 
to  trxist  to  profession  and  compromise,  rather  than 
to  our  own  valor  and  exertion,  for  security  against 
a  system,  from  which  we  nevershall  be  delivered 
till  either  the  principle  is  extinguished,  or  till  its 
strength  is  exhausted. 

I  might,  sir,  if  I  found  it  necessary,  enter  into 
much  detail  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  Extent  of 
bat  at  present  I  only  beg  leave  to  ex-  "■"■"''Jm'- 
press  my  readiness  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  it, 
when  either  my  own  strength^  the  patience  of 
the  House  will  admit  of  it;  Ibut  I  say,  without 
distinction,  against  every  nation  in  Europe,  and 
against  some  out  of  Europe,  the  principle  has 
been  faitlifuUy  applied.  You  can  not  look  at  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  lay  your  hand  upon  that 
country  against  which  France  has  not  either  de- 
clared lan  open  and  aggressive  war,  or  violated 
some  positive  treaty,  or  broken  some  recognized 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

This  subject  may  be  divided  into  various  pe- 
riods. There  were  some  acts  of  bos-  AEgreBBiuni  of 
ttlity  committed  previous  to  the  war  Sri™»  S" 
with  this  country,  and  very  little,  in-  '^"^'i^l^' 
deed,  subsequent  to  that  declaration,  el""''- 
which  abjured  the  love  of  conquest.  The  attack 
upon  the  papal  state,  by  the  seizure  of  Avignon, 
in  1791,  was  accompanied  with  specimens  of  all 
the  vile  arts  and  perfidy  that  ever  disgraced  a 
revolution.  Avignon  was  separated  from  its  Isiw- 
ful  sovereign,  with  whom  not  even  the  pretense 
of  quarrel  existed,  and  forcibly  incorporated  in 
the  tyranny  of  one  and  indivisible  France."    The 


'*  This  city  with  the  adjuining^.'provinpc',  lying  on 
the  Rhone,  in  the  southof  France,  had  been  for  more 
than  four  centuries  the  property  of  the  papal  gov^ 
eminent.  For  seventy  years  (from  1305  to  1377)  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  popes,  and  was  afterward 
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same  system  led,  in  the  same  year;  to  an  aggres-' 
sion  against  the  whole  German  empire,  by  the 
seizure  of  Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basle.  Afterward,  in  1792,  nhpre- 
ceded  by  any  declaration  of  war,  or  siny  cause 
of  hostility,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  solemn 
pledge  to  abstain  from  conquest,  they  inade  war 
against  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  seizure  of 
Savoy,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  it,  io  like 
manner,  with  Franee.  In  the  same  year,-  they 
had  proceeded  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  against  Prussia,  and  against  the  German 
empire,  in  which  they  have  been  justified  only 
on  the  ground  of  a  rooted  hostility,  combination, 
and  league  of  sovereigns,  for  the  dismemberment 
of  France.  I  say  that  some  of  the  documents, 
brought  to  support  this  pretense  are  spurious 
and  false.  I  say  that  even  in  those  that  are  not 
so,  there  is  not  one  word  to  prove  the  charge 
principally  relied  upon,  that  of  an  intention  to 
effect  the  dismemberment  of  France,  or  to  im- 
pose upon  it,  by  force,  any  particular  Constitu- 
tion. I  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
, .  trace  what  passed  at  Pilnitz,  the  Dec- 
Declaration  laratiou  there  signed  reierrecl  to  the 
'  °"*'  imprisonment  of  Louis  XYI.,  its  imme- 
diate view  was  to  effect  his  dejiverance,  if  a  con- 
cert sufiiciently  extensive  could  be  formed  with 
other  sovereigns  for  that  purpose.  It  left  the 
internal  state  of  France' to  be  decided  by  the 
King  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  did  not 
contain  one  word  relative  to  the  dismemberment 
of  France.'^ 


gove^ed  bjra  vice-legate.  The  National  Assembly 
seized  it  in  1790,  and  at  the  clo.se  of  the  next  year 
annexed  it  to  the  French  Republic. 

'*  Mr.  Erskine  and  his  friends  did,  not  maintain 
that  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  was  aimed  at  "the 
dismemberment  of  France,"  and  yet  they  considered 
it  as  a  jost  ground  of  her  declaring  war  against  Aus- 
tria. "It  was,"  said  Mr.  Fox  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech,  "  a  declaration  of  Ein  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  great  powers  of  Germany,  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France  for  the  purpose  oiregulating 
the  government  against  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
This,  though  not  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  France, 
was  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense  an  ag- 
gression against  France."  The  Declaration  was  in 
the  following  words,  and  was  given  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  August,  1791,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  to  combine  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  against  the  existing  French  gov- 
ernment : 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  having  heard  the  desires  and  rep- 
resentations of  Monsieur  and  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Count  d'Artois,  declare  jointly  that  they  regard 
the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Fiance  actually  is  as  an  object  of  common  interest 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  hope  that 
this  coniiern  can  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
powers  whose  assistance  is  claimed ;  and  that  in 
consequence  they  will  not  refuse  to  employ  jointly 
with  their  said  Majesties  the  most  efficacious  means, 
in'  proportion  to  their  forces,  to  place  the  King  of 
France  in  a  state  to  settle  in  the  most  perfect  liberty 
the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  government,  eqiml- 
ly  suitable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare 


In  the  subsequent  discussions,  which  took 
place  in  1792,  and  which  embraced  at.,j^„„„^j, 
the  same  time  all  the  other  poiMs  oPnuVfi"""" 

w        .        ■  ,  .!_      eviilence, 

jealousyjwhich  had  arisen  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  explained  on  the  part  of  Austria 
ina  manner  precisely  conformable  to  what  I  have 
now  stated.  The  amicable  explanations  which 
took. place;  both  on  this-  subject  and  on  all  the 
matters  in  dispute,  will  be  found  in  the  official 
correspondence  between  the  two  courts,  which 
has  been  made  public  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  also, 
that  as  long  as  the  negotiation  continued  to  be 
conducted  through  M.  Delessart,  then  minister 
for  foreign  afiairs,  there  was  a  great  prospect 
that  those  discussions  would  be  amicably  term- 
inated ;  but  it  is  notorious,  and  has  since  been 
clearly  proved  on  the  authority  of  Brissot  him- 
self, that  the  violent  party  in  France  considered 
such  an  issue  of  the  negotiation  as  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  their  projects;  and  thought,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  "  war  was  necessary  to  consol- 
idat6  the  Revolution."  For  the  express  purpose 
of  prbdueing  the  war,  they  excited  a  popular 
tumult  in  Paris ;  tjjey  insisted  upon  and  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Delessart.  A  new  minister 
was  appointed  in  his  room,  the  tone  of  the  nego- 
tiation was  immediately  changed,  and  an  ulti- 
matum was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  similar  to  that 
whicii  was  afterward  sent  to  this  country,  afford- 
ing him  no  satisfaction  on  hi?  just  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  requiring^'him,'^  under  those  cir- 
dumstances,  to  disarm.  The  first  events  of  the 
contest  proved  hoW  much  more  France  was  pre- 
pared for  warJhan  Austria,'^  and  afford  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  proposition  which  I  maintain, 

of  the  FreTich.  Then  and  in  that  case,  their  said 
Majesties  are  decided  to  act  quickly  and  with  one 
accord  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain  the  com- 
mon end  proposed.  In  the  mean  time  they  will  give 
suitable  orders  to' their  troops,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  put  themselves  in  motion.*" — Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  574,  third  edition. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  inserted 
in  his  statement  one  very  important  clause  not  to  be 
found  in  this  document,  viz. ;  "  it  left  the  internal 
state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  King  restored 
to  his  liberty,  ivith  the  free  consent  of  the  states  of  his 
kingdom."  He  also  omitted  one  important  clause, 
viz.,  that  this  should  be  done  "  in  a  manner  equally 
suitable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare 
of  the  French."  "  Of  sovereigns" — not  of  the  King 
of  France  alone — clearly  indicating,  that  monarchical 
poiver  in  Europe  was  to  be  effectually  provided  for, 
and  thus  opening  the  way  for  other  moharchs  to  in- 
terfere in  deciding  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  France. 

1°  This  shows  the  rashness  and  ignorance  with 
which  the  allies  rushed  into  the  war.  All  the  royal 
troops  of  France  were  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution.  Bonaparte,  in  his  exile,  speaking  of 
this  subject,  said,  "  It  was  neither,  the  volunteers  nor 
the  recruits  who  saved  the  Republic ;  it  was  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  old  troops  pf  the  mon- 
archy and  the  discharged  veterans  whom  the  Revo- 
lution impelled  to  the  frdntiers.  Part  of  the  recruits* 
deserted,  part  died,  a  small  portion  only  remained, 
who,  in  process  of  time,  formed  good  soidiera." 
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tlmt  no  offensive  intention  was  entertained  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  power. 

War  was  then  aeolared  against  Austria,. a  war 
ReMoinfer  whioh  I  State  to  be  a  war  of  aggres- 
rn'/wUhVui''  Sion  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
'""•  King  of  Prussia  had  declared  that  he 

should  consider  war  against  the  JImperor  or  em- 
pire as  war  against  hiipself.  He  had  declared 
that,  as  a  coestate  of  the  enipire,  he  was  determ- 
ined to  defend  their  rights;,  tliat,  as  an  I'ally  of 
the  Emperor,  he  would  support  him  to  the  ut- 
most against  any  attack;  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  dominions,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  resist  the  progress  of  French  principles,  and 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
With  this  notice  before  them,  France  declared 
war  upon  the  Emperor,  and.  th^  war  with  Prus- 
sia was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  ag- 
gression, both  against  the  Emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. 

The  war  againsf  the.  Kmg  of  Sardinia  follows 
Case  or  next.  The  declaration  of  that  war  was 
Sardinia,  jjjg  seiziire  of  Savoy  by  an  invading  army 
— and  on  what  ground?  On  that  wjhich  has 
been  stated  already.  They  had  found  out,  by 
some  light  of  nature,  that  the  Rhine  and  &e 
Alps  were  the  natural  limits  of  France.  .Upon 
that  ground  Savoy  was  seized ;  and,  Sfivoy  was 
also  incorporated  with  France. 

Here  finfshes  the  history  of  the  wars  in  which 
France  was  engaged  antecedent  to  the  w£>r, 
with  Great  Britain,  with  Holland,  and  with 
Spain.  With  respect  to  Spain,  we  have  seen 
nothing  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  either  at- 
tachment to  religion,  or  the  ties  of  consanguini- 
ty, or  regard  to  the  ancient  system  of  Europe, 
was  likely  to  induce  that  court  -to  connect  itself 
in  offensive  war  "against  France.  The  war  was 
evidently  and  incontestably  J)egun  by  France 
against  Spain. 

The  case  of  Holland  is  so  fresh  in  every  man's 
Holland  and  reooUection,  and  so  connected  with  the 
Portugal.  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with  this 
country,  that  it  can  not  require  ohe  word  of  ob- 
servation. What  shall  I  say,  then,  on  the  case 
of  Portugal  ?  I  can  not,  indeed,  say  that  France 
ever  declared  war  against  that  country.  I  can 
hardly  say  even  that  she  ever  made  war,  but  she 
required  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  if 
they  had  been  at  war ;  she  obliged  them  to  pur- 
chase that  treaty ;  she  broke  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
purchased ;  and  she  had,  originally,  no  other 
ground  of  complaint  than  this,  that  Portugal  had 
performed,  though  inadequately,  the  engage- 
ments of  its  ancient  defensive  alliance  with  this 
country  in  the  character  of  an  auxiliary' — a  con- 
duct which  can  not  of  itself  make  any  power  a 
principal  in  a  war. 

I  have  how  enumerated  all  the  nations  at  war 
at  that  period,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Naples.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  revolutionary  principles  which 
was  shown,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  the  per- 
sonal insult  offered  to  the  King  o^  Naples,' by  the 
commander  of  a  French  squadron  riding  uncon- 
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trolled  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  (while  our 
fleets  were  yet  unarmed)  threatening  destruction 
to  all,  the  coast  of  Itajy. 

It  was  not  tin  a  considerably  later  period  that 
almost  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  „„i  tha  other 
found  themselveS.equaJly  involved  in  "«i'»"»««««- 
actual  hostility ;  bu{  it  is  not  a  little  material  to 
tbe  Whole  of  my  argument,  compared  with  the 
statement  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  with 
that  contained  in  the  Frehoh  pote,  to  examine  at 
what  period  this  hostility  extended  itself,  It 
extended  itself,  in  the  course  of  1796,  to  the 
states  of  Italy  whioh  had  hitherto  been  exempt- 
ed from  it.  In  1797  it  bad  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  most  qf  them ;  it  had  ended  in  the  virtual 
deposition  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  it  had  ended 
in  the  conversion  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany  into 
democratic  republics ;  it  had  ended  in  the  revo- 
lution of  Yenjce,  in  the  violation  of  treaties  with 
the  new  ^Venetian  .Republic;  and,  finally,  in 
transferring  that  very  republic,  the  creature  and 
vassal  of  France,  to  the  doiminion  of  Austria. 

I  observe  from  the  gestures  of  some  honorable 
gentlemen  that  they  think  we  are  pre-  j;,' ,  ^  ^ 
eluded  from  the  use  of  any  argument  av'!™^  "■ 
founded  on  this  last  transaction.  I  from  tie 
already  hear  them  saying  that  it  was  ^"'^^'  . 
as  criminal  in  Austria  to  receive  as  it,  was  in 
France  to  give.  I  am  far  from  defending  or  pal- 
liating the  conduct  of  Austria  upon  this  occasion. 
But  because  Austria,  unable  at  last  to  contend 
with  th&  arms  of  France,  was  forced  to  accept 
an  unjust  and  insufficient  indemnification  for  the 
conquests  France  had  made  fi'om'  it,  are  we  to 
be  debarred  from  stating  what,  on  the  part  of 
France,  was  not  merely  an  unjust  aoquisitipn, 
but  an  act  of  the  grossest  and  most  aggravated 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
specimens  of  that  system  which  has  been  uni- 
formly and  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the 
countries  which  France  has  had  within  its  grasp?, 
This  only  can  be  said  in  vindication  of  France 
(and  it  is  still  more  a  vindication  of  Austria)  that, 
practically  speaking,  if  there  is  any  part  of  this 
transaction  for  which  Venice  itself  has  reason  to 
be  grateful,  it  gan  only  be  for  the  permission  to 
exchange  the  embraces  of  French  fraternity  for 
what  is  called  the  despotism  of  Vienna." 

Let  these  facts  and  these  dates  be  compared 
with  what  we  have  heard.  The  hon-  j^,^^|j  „„  j,,^ 
orable  gentleman  has  told  us,  and  the  ErakinBasif 

1  ..    1  <.  Ti  ,  approving  of 

author  ol  the  note  from  France  has  the  French  ag- 
told  us  also,  that  all  the  French  con-  6'=»»"'"' 


^^  Austria,  being  worsted  in  the  contest,  made 
peace  with  the  French  in  1797,  and,  as  a  recompense 
for  her  sacrifices,  and  for  leaving  the  German  states 
on  the  Rhine  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  received 
Venice  and  the  adjacent  territory,  which  had  just 
been  seized;  under  circumstances  of  great  perfidy 
and  violence,  by  the  French.  Alison,'  with  all  hia 
partiality  for  the  allies,  says  of  this  transaction,  "It 
is  darker  in  atrocity  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
has  only  .excited  less  indignation  in  subseqaent 
years  because  it  was  attended  with  no  heroism  or 
dignity  in  the  vanquished." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  376,  third 
edition.   , 
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quests  were  produced  by  the  operations  of  the 
allies.  It  was,  when  they  were  pressed  on  all 
sides,  when  their  own  territory  was  iti  danger, 
when  their  own  independence  was  in  question, 
when  the  confederacy  appeared  too  strong,  it 
was  then  they  used  the  Means  wltl^.  which  their 
power  and  their  Courage  furnished  them,  and, 
"attacked  upon  all  sides,  they. carried  every 
where  their. defensive  arms."  I  do  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  -the  learned  gentleman,  but  I  vin- 
derstood  him  to  speak  of  this  sentiment  with  ap- 
probation. The  sentiment  itself  is  this,  that  if  a 
nation  is  unjustly  attacked  in  any  one  quarter  by 
others,  she  can  not  stop  to  .consider  by  whoifl, 
but  must  find  means  of  strength  in  other  quar- 
ters, no  matter  where ;  and  is  justified  in  attack- 
ing, in  her  turn,  those  with  whom  she  is  at  peace, 
and  from  whom  she  has  received  no  species,  of 
provocation.  Sir,  I  hgpe  I  have  already  proved, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  no  such  attack  was 
made  upon  France  j  but,  if  it  was„raade,  I  main- 
tain that  the  whole  ground  on  which  that  argu^ 
ment  is  founded  can  not  be  tolerated.  In  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  in  the 
name  of  every  thing  that  is  sacred  andi  honora- 
ble, I  demur  to  that  plea ;  and  I  tell  that  honora- 
ble and  learned  gentleman  that  he  would  do  well 
to  look  again  into  the  law  of  nations  before  he 
ventures  to  come  to  this  House  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  so  dreadful  and  execrJtble 

-  a  system.'^ 

I  certainly  understood  this  to  be  distinctly  the 

'  Tbenoteofihe-  'cnor  of  the  learned  gentleman's  ar- 
Freucii  govern,  gument,  bot  as  he  tells  me  he  did 

ment,  at  leaet,     °  '.    "  i       ■     /.  ^  t        ^^  ^ 

justjfled  thoao  uot  usc  it,  I  take  It  lor  granted  he  did 
not  intend  to  use  it.  I  rejoice  that 
he  did  not ;  but  at  least,  then,  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  lep.rned- gentleman  should  now 
transfer  to  the  French  note  some  of  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  has  hitherto  lavished  upon  the 
declarations  of  this  country.  This  principle, 
wh,ich  the  learned  gentleman  disclaims,  the 
French  note  avows ;  and  I  contend,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  France  has  uniformly  acted.  But  while 
the  learned  gentleman  disclaims  this  proposition, 
he  certainly  will  admit  that  he  has  himself  as- 
serted, and  maintained  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  argument,  that  the  pressure  of  the  war  upon 
France  imposed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  those 
exertions  which  produced  most  of  the  enormities 
of  the  Revolution,  and  most  of  the  enormities 


'^  Mr.  Erskine  here  said  across  the  House  that 
he  had  never  maintained  any  such  proposition.  His 
line  of  argument  was  certainly  a  very  diiFerent  one, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  passage  of  his  speech  al- 
luded to.  "  Was  it  imagined  that  a  powerful  nation, 
so  surrounded^  would,  act  merely  on  the  defeni^ive, 
or  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which  the  con- 
federacy of  nations  had  rendered  terrible,  the  rights 
of  nations  wonld  bp  respected  ?  No ;  we  gave  the 
different  French  governments,  by  our  conduct,  ajore- 
text  for  jealousy  of  every  other  European  state,  and, 
in  a  man-ner,  goaded  them  on  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  conquests  which  had  since  been  the  sub- 
jeat  of  jnst  lamentation  and  complaint."  —  Pari. 
Hist.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  1291. 


practiced  against  the  other  oouiftries  of  Europe. 
The  House  will  recollect  that,  in  the  year  1796, 
when  all  these,  horrors  in  Italy  were  beginning, 
■«vhich  are  the  strongest  illustr9.tions  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  had 
begun  that  negotiation  to  which  the  learned  gen» 
tleman  has  referred.  England  then.  n,,onferorEn- 
possessed  numerous  conquests.  En-  |'""|J„'J,^°'i°'° 
gland,  though  not  having  at  that  conque»taMae 
time  had  the  advantage  of  three  of  Fejjct°d'by'°'' 
her  most  splendid  victories,  England  ^'■''"'• 
even  then  appeared  undLsjiuted  mistress  of  the 
sea.  England,  Jiaving  then  engrossed  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  colonial  world;  England,  having 
lost  nothing  of  its  origina,l  possessions ;  England 
then  comes  forwari^,  proposing  a  general  peace, 
and  ofiering — what  ?  offering  the  surrender  of  all 
that  it  had  acquired,  in  order  to  obtain — what  ? 
Not  the  dismemberment,  not  the  partition  of  an- 
cient France,  but  the  return  of  a  part  of  those 
conquests,  no  one  of  which  could  be  retained, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  original  and 
solemn  pledge  which  is  now  referred  to  as  the 
proof  of  the  just  and  moderate  disposition  of  the 
French  Republic.  Yet  even  this  offer  was  not 
sufficient  to  procure  peace,  or  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  France  in  her  defensive  operations  against 
other  unoffending  countries ! 

From  the  pages,  however,  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's pamphlet  (which,  after  all  its  AnswertoMr. 
editions,, is  now  fresher  in  his  memo-  Se*k™Be'."° 
ry  than  in  that  of  any  other  person  in  Sth?™'S; 
this  House  or  in'the  country),  he  is  tnuonofnge. 
furnished  with  an  argument,  on  the  result  of  the 
negotiation,  on  which  he  appears  confidently  to 
rely.  He -maintains  that  the  single  point  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  was  the 
quesfion  of  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands, and  that  it  is,  therefore,  on  that  ground 
only  that  the  war  has,  since  that  time,  been  con- 
tinued. When  this  subject  was  before  under 
discussion,  I  stated,  and  I  shall  state  again  (not- 
withstanding the  learned  ggntlenjEtn's  aocijsatiDn 
of  ray  having  endeavored,  to  shift  the  question 
from  its  true  point),  that  the  question  then  at  is- 
sue was  not  whether  the  Netherlands  should  in 
fact  be  restored  j  though  even  on  that  question 
I  am  not  (like  the  learned  gentleman)  unprepar- 
ed to  give  any  opinion.  I  am  ready  to  say,  that 
to  leave  that  territory  in  the  possession  of  France 
would  be  obviously  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
this  country,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
which  it  has  uniformly  pursued  at  every  period 
in  which  it  has  concerned  itself  in  the  general 
system  of  the  coniinent.  But  it, was  not  on  the 
decision  of  this  question  of  expediency  and  poli- 
cy, that  the  issue  of  the  negotiation  then  turned. 
What  was  required  of  us  by  ■  France  was,  not 
merely  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  her  retaining 
the  Netherlands,  but  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  all 
treaty,  and  before  entering  upon  the  discussion 
of  terms,  we  should  recognize  the  principle  that 
whatever  France,  in  time  of  war,  had  annexed  ta 
the  Republic  inust  remain  inseparable  forever, 
and  could  not  become  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
I  say  that,  in  refusing  such  a  preliminary,  we 
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were  only  resisting  the  olaiin  of  France  to, arro- 
gate to  itself  the  power  of  controlling,  by  its 
own  separate  and  municipal  acts,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  other  countries,  and  molding,  at  its 
discretion,  a  new  and  general  oofle  of  the  law  of 
nations.  '      . 

In  reviewing  the  issue  of  this  negotiation,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  France, 
conductor  who  began  by  abjuring  a  love  of  oon- 
France.  qQegt,  was  desir«d  to  give  up  nothing 
of  her  own,  not  even  to  give  up  all  that  she  had 
conquered;  that  it  was  offered  to  her  to  receive 
back  all  that  had  been  conquered  from  her ;  and 
when  she  rejected  the  negotiation  for  peace  upon 
these  grounds,  are  we  then  to  be  told  of  the  un- 
relenting hostility  of  the  combined  powers,  for 
which  France  was  to  revenge  itself  upon  other 
countries,  and  which  is  to  justify  the  subversion 
of  every  established  government,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  religion,  and  domestic  comfort, 
from  one  end  of  Italy  to'  the  other  ?  Siioh  Was  the 
effect  of  the  war  against  Modena,  against  Genoa, 
against  Tuscany,  against  Venice,  against  Rome, 
and  against  Naples,  all  of  which  ^he  engaged  in, 
or  prosecuted,  subsequent  to  this  very  period! 

After  this,  in  the  year  1797,  Austria  had  made 
peace;  England. and  its  ally,  Portugal 
newed  the  (from  whom  WO  could  expect  little  act- 
ive assistance,  but  whom  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  defend),  alone  remained  in  the  war.  In 
that  situation,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
which  I  shall  not  disguise,  we  made  another  at- 
tempt to  negotiate.  ,  In  1797,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Austria,  Naples,  having  successively  made  peace, 
the  princes  of  Italy  having  been  destroyed,  France 
having  surrounded  itself,  in  almost  every  part  in 
which  it  is  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  rev- 
olutionary republics,  England  made  another  offer 
of  a  different  nature.  It  was  not  now  a  demand 
that  France  should  restore  any  thing.  Austria 
having  made  a  peace  upon  her  own  terms,  En- 
gland had  nothing  J;o  require  with  regard  to  her 
allies,'Sbe  asked  no  restitution  of  the  domitiions 
added  to  France  in  Europe.  So  far  from  retain- 
ing any  thing  French  out  of  Europe,  we  freely 
offered  them  all,  demanding  only,  as  a  poor  com- 
pensation, to  retain  a  part  of  what  we  had  ac- 
quired by  arms  from  Holland,  then  identified 
with  France.  This  proposal  also,  sir,  was  proud- 
ly refused,  in  a  way  which  the  learned  gentle- 
man himself  has  not  attempted  to  justify,  indeed, 
of  which  he  has  spoken  with  detestation.  I  wish, 
since  he  has  not  finally  abjured  his  duty  in  this 
House,  that  that  detestation  had  been  stated  ear- 
lier ;  that  he  had  mixed  his  own  voice  with  the 
general  voice  of  his  country  on  the  result  of  that 
negotiation.*"  i        , 

Let  us  look  at  the  conduct  of  France  iramedi- 


"  The  following  was  the  occasion  of  this  severe 
blow.  When  France  broke  oiF  the  negotiations  of 
1V97,  and  Mr.  Pitt  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  in  the  speech  already  given  in  tliis  collection, 
Mr.  Erskine  and  his  friends  did  not  attend.  They 
condemned  the  conduct  of  France,  and  had  no  wish 
to  oppose  the  Address,  bat  had  not  the  magnanimity 
to  appear  in  their  places  and  vote  for  it. 


ately  subsequent  to  this  period.   She  had  spurned 
at  the  offers  of  Great  Britain^  she  had  ^^. 
reduced  her  continental  enemies  to  the  France  aii« 

...  f.       .  ^.  .  this  second 

necessity  of  aooeptmg  a  ,  precarious  refmai  of 
peace;  she  had  (in  spite  of  those' """".t 
pledges  repeatedly  made  and  uniformly  violated) 
surrounded  herself  by  new  conquests  on  every 
part;  of  her  frontier  but  one.  That  one  to  switscr- 
was  Switzerland.  ,  The  first  effect  of  ■'"''• 
being  relieved  from  the  war  with  Ausjria,  of  be- 
ing  secured  against  all  fears  of  continental  inva- 
sion on  the  ancient  territory  of  France,  was  their 
unprovoked  attack  Against  this  unoffending  atfd 
devoted  country.  This  was  one  of  the  scenes 
which  satisfied  even  tljose  who  were  the  most 
incredulous  th^t  France  had  thrown  off  the  mask^ 
"  if  indeed  she  had  ever  worn  it"  It  collected, 
in  one  view,  many  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  that  revolutionary  system  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  trace — the  perfidy  which,  alone  render-  f 
ed  their'  arms  successful — the  pretexts  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  to  prodiice  division  and 
prepare  the  entrance  of  Jacobinism  in  that  coun- 
try— ^the  proposal  of  armistice,  one  of  the  known 
and  regular  engines  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was,  as  usual,  the  irtimediate  prelude  to  military 
execution,  attended  with  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
of  Which  there  are  few  ejcamples.  All  thefee  are 
known  to  tjie  world.  The  country  they  attacked 
was  one  which  had  long  been,  the  faithful  ally 
of  France,  which,  instead  of  giving  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy to  any  other  power,  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
verbial for  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  its 
manners,  and  which  had  acquired  and  preserved 
the  esteem  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  which 
had  almost,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
been  exempted  from  the  sound  of  war,  and 
marked  out  as  a  land  of  Goshen,  safe  and  un- 
touched in  the  midst  of  surrounding  calamities. 

Look,  then,  at  the  fate  of  Switzerland,  at  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  destruction.  Add 
this  instance  to  the  catalogue  of  aggression 
against  all  Europe,  and  then  tell  oie  whether 
the  system  I  have  described  has  not  been  prose- 
cuted with  an  unrelenting  spirit,  which  can  not 
be  subdued  in  adversity,  which  can  not  be  ap- 
peased in  prosperity,  which  neither  solemn  pro- 
fessions, nor  the  general  law  of  nations,  nor  the 
obligation  of  treaties  (whether  previous  to  the 
Revolution  or  subsequent  to  it),  could  restrain 
from  the  subversion  of  every  state  into  which, 
either  by  force  or  feaud,  their  arms  could  pene- 
trate. Then  tell  me,  whether  the  disasters  of 
Europe  are  to  be' charged  upon  the  provocation 
of  this  country  and  its  allies,  or  on  the  inherent 
principle  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  the 
natural  result  produced  so  much  misery  and  car- 
nage in  France,  and  carried  desolation  and  ter- 
ror over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wofld. 

Sir,  mtioh  as  I  have  now  stated,  I  have  not  fin- 
ished the  catalogue.  America,  almost  ^o  America 
as  much  as  Switzerland,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed to  that  change  which  has  taken  place  in' 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  originally  partial  to 
the  principles  of  the  F,rench  government.  TJie 
hostility  against  America  followed  a  long  Course 
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of  neutrality  adhered  to  under  the  strongest  prov- 
ocations, or  rather  of  repeated  compliances  to 
France,  with  which  we  might  well  have  been 
dissatisfied.  It  was  on  the  faoe,of  it  unjXist  and 
■vtranton ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  those  in- 
stances of  sordid  corruption  which  shocked  and 
disgusted  even  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  rev- 
olutionary purity,  and  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
genius  of  revolutionary  government;.'" 

After  this,  it  remains  only  shortly  to  remind  gen- 
To  Mnita  tlemen  of  the  aggression  against  Egypt, 
an  Egypt,  j^^j  omitting,  however,  to  notice  the  cap- 
ture of  Malta  in  the  way  to  Egypt.'  Inconsid- 
erable as  that  island  may  be  thought,  compared 
with  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed,~1et  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  an  island  of  which, the  gov- 
ernment had  long  beefi  recognized  by  every  state 
of  Europe,  against  wliich  France  pretended  no 
cause  of  war,  and  whose  independence  was  as 
dear  to  itself  and  as  sabred  as 'that  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  It  was  in  fact  not  unimportant, 
from  its  local  situation  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  ;  but  in  proportion  as  any  man  ms^y  di- 
minish its  importance,  the  instance  will  only 
serve  the  more  to  illustrate  '■  and  confirm  the 
proposition  which  I  have  maintained.  The  all- 
searching  eye  of  the  French  Revolution  looks  to 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  in  which  can  be  found  an  object  either  of 
acquisition  or  plunder.  Nothing  is  too  great  for 
the  temerity  of  its  ambitioFi,  nothing  too  small  or 
insignificant  for  the  grasp  of  its  rapacity.  From 
hence  Bonaparte  and  his  array  proceeded  to 
Egypt.  The  attack  was  made,  pretenses  were 
held  out  to  the  natives  of  that  country  in  the 
name  of  the  French  King,  whom  they  had  mur- 
dered. They  pretended  to  have  the  approbation 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  whose  territories  they  were 
violating ;  their  project  was  carried  on  under  the 
profession  of  a  zeal  for  Mohammedanism ;  it  was 
carried  on  by  proclaiming  that  France  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  Mussulman  faith,  had  abjured 
that  of  Christianity,  or,  as  he  in  his  impious  lan- 
guage terioied  it,  of  the  sect  of  the  Messiah.^ 

The  only  plea  which  they  have  since  held  out 
India  finally  to  color  this  atrocious  invasion  of  a 
aimed  at.  neutral  and  friendly  territory,  is  that  it 
was  the  road  to  attack  the  English  power  in  In- 
dia.    It  is  most  unquestionably  true  that  this 

21  All  this  was  emphatically  trae.  France  preyed 
on  the  commerce  of  America  in  the  most  wanton 
manner,  and  when  redress  Was  asked  in  1797,  large 
bribes  for  the  offigers  of  the  government  (£50,000 
sterling)  were  directly  demanded  of  the  American 
embassadors,  besides  some  millions  of  money  for  the 
public  service.  But  America  continued  to  negotiate ; 
and  jbl  few  months  after  Bonaparte  became  First 
Consul,  an  amicable  adjustment  was  effected. 

'2  In  his  ,proclamatioii  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
December  28th,  1798,  Bonaparte  says  (addressing 
the  teachers  in  the  mosques) :  "Instruct  the  people, 
that  since  thq  world  has  existed  it  was  written,  that, 
after  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Islamism  (Mo- 
hammedanism), and  destroyed  the  cross,  I  should 
come  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  west  to  fulfill  the 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  me." — Anrmal  Reg- 
ister, vol.  xl.,  p.  265. 


was  one  and  a  prinqipal  cause  of  this  unparal- 
leled outrage ;  but  another;  and  an  equally  sub- 
stantial eause  (as  appears^  by  their  own  state- 
ments) w'as  the- division  and  partition  of  the  terri- 
tories of  what  they  thought  a  falling  power.  It 
is'  impossible  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  ob- 
serving that  this  attack,  against  Eg^pt  was  ac- 
companied by  an  attack  upon  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India;  made  on  true  revolutionary  prin- 
cipres.  In  Europe,  the  propagation  of  the  prin- 
ciples pflFrance  hid  uniformly  prepared  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  its  arms.  To  India,  the  lov- 
ers of  peace  had  sent  the  messengers  of  Jacobin- 
ism, for  tlie  purpose  of  inculcaiting  war  in  those, 
distant  regions  on  Jacobin'»principles,  and  of 
forming  Jacobin  clubs,  which  thej'ftctually  suo- 
cfesde^  in  establishing ;  and  which  in  most  re- 
spects resembled  the  European  model,  but  which 
were  distingiiished  by  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
were  required  to  swear  in  one  breath  hatred  to 
tyranny,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  kings  and  sovereigns,  except  the  good  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  French  Republic,  Citizen  Tip- 
poo!''  .,  ,  ■• 
'  III.  What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  this  system  ? 
Was  it  any  thing  but  what  I  have  oeniua  and  apir- 
stated  it  to  be  ?  an  insatiable  love  of  i^S'uoISr'' 
aggrandizement,  an  implacable  spirr  wtcm. 
it  of  destruction  Against  all  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  every  country.  This  is  the  first 
movii)g  and  acting  spirit  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; this  is  the  spirit  which  animated  it  at  its 
birth,  and  this  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  desert 
it  till  the  moment  of  its  dissolution,  "  which  grew 
with  its  growth,  which  strengthened  with  its 
strength,"  but  which  has  not  abated  under  its 
misfortunes,  nor  declined  in  its  decay.'  It  has 
been  iuvariably  the  same  in  every  period,  oper- 
ating more  or  less,  according  as  accident  or  cir- 
cumstances might  assist  it ;  but  it  has  been  in- 
herent in  the  Revolution  in  all  its  stages,;  it  has 
equally  belonged  to  Birissot,  to  Robespierre,  to 
Tallien,  to  Reubel,  to  Barras,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Directory,  but  to  none  more 
than  to  Bonaparte,  in  whom  now  all  their  pow- 
ers are  united.  What  are  its  characters  ?  Can 
it  be  accident  that  produced  them?  No,  it  is 
only  from  the  alliance  of  the  most  horrid  princi- 
ples, with  the  most  horrid  means,  that  such  mis- 
eries could  have  been  brought  upon  Europe.  It 
is  this  paradox  whioh-we  must  always  keep'  in 
mind  when  we  are  discussing  any  question  rela- 
tive to  the  eflTccts  of  the  French  Revolutioo. 
Groaning  under  every  degree  of  misery,  the  vie 
tim  of  its  own  crimes,  and  as  I  once  before  ex- 
pressed in  this  House,  asking  pardon  of  God  and 
of  man  for  the  miseries  which  it  has  brought 


='  Tippoo  Saib  "the  despot  of  Mysore,"  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  celebrated  Hyder  AH,  and 
was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  French.  Bar- 
ruel  affirms,  in  his  History  of  Jacobinjsin;  that  French 
emissaries  from  Pohdicherry  formo#secDet  societies 
among  the,  nations  of  India  for  the  "pTOpagation  of 
their  principles  f  and  Mr.  Pitt  huMorousWaddf  an 
exception  made  in  favor  of  CitizeruTi^^  m  ad- 
ministering tlicir  oaths,  '  1     ^pH 
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upon  itself  and  others,  France  still  retains  (while 
it  has  neither  left  means'  of  comfort,  nor  almost 
of  subsistence  to  its  own  inhabitants)  new  and 
unexampled  means  of  annoyance  and  destruction 
against  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

Its  first  fundamental  prin9iple  was  to  bribe  the 
It.  leading  1'°°^  againSt  the  rich,  by  proposing  to 
principioB.  transfer  into  new  hands,  on  the  delusive, 
notion  of  equality,  and  in  breach  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try. The  practical  application  of  this  principle 
was  to  devote  the  whole  of  that  property  to  in- 
discriminate plunder,  and,  to  make  it  the  founda- 
tion of  a  revolutionary  system  of  finance,  pre- 
luctive  in  proportion  to  the  misery  and  desola- 
tion which  it  created.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  unwearied  spirit  of  proselytism,  diffVsing 
itself  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth :  a  spirit 
which  can  apply  itself  to  all  circumstances  and 
all  situations,  which  can-furnish  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, and  hold  out  a  promise  of  redress  equally > 
to  all  nations;  which  inspired' the  teachers  of 
French  liberty  with  the  hope  of  alike  recom- 
mending themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the 
feudal  code,  of  the  German  empire ;  to  the  va- 
rious states  of  Italy,  under  all  their  different  in- 
stitutions ;  to  the  old  republicans  of  Holland,  and 
to  the  new  republicans  of  America ;  to  the  Cath- 
olic of  Ireland,  whom  it  was  to  deliver  from  Prot- 
estant usurpation ;  to  the  Protestant  of  Switz- 
erland, whom  it  was  to  deliver  from  popish  su- 
perstition; and  to  the  Mussulman  of  Egypt,  whom 
it  was  to  deliver  from  Christian  persecution ;  to 
the  remote  Indian,  blindly  bigoted  to  his  ancient 
institutions  ;  and  to  the  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
enjoying  the  perfection  of-practioal  freedom,  and 
justly  attached  to  their  Constitution',  from  the 
joint  result  of  habit,  of  i-eason,  and  of  experience. 
The  last  and  distinguishing  feature  is  a  perfidy 
which  nothing  can  bind,  which  no  tie  of  treaty, 
no  sense  of  the  principles  generally  received 
among  nations,  na  obligation,  human  or  divine, 
-  can  restrain.  Thus  qualified,  thus  armed  for  de- 
struction, the  genius  of  the  French  Eevolution 
marched  forth,  the  terror  and'  dismay  of  the 
world.  Every  nation  has  in  its  turn  been  the 
witness,  many  have  been  the  victims  of  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  left  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  compromise  with  such  a  danger,  while  .we 
have  yet  resources  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war, 
while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is  yef 
unbroken,  and  while  we  have  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  and  supporting  a  powerful  co-operation 
in  Europe. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  if  what  I  have  said  already  is  a  faith- 
ful, though  only  an  imperfect  sketch  of  those  ex- 
cesses and  outrages  which  even  history  itself 
will  hereafter  be  unable  fully  to  represent  and 
record,  and  a  just  representation  of  the  principle 
and  source  from  which  they  originated,  will  any 
man  say  that  we  ought  to  accept  a  precarious  se- 
curity against  so  tremendous  a  danger?  Much 
more — wltt  he  pretend,  after  the  experience  of 
all  that  has  passed  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
Frenehilfevolation,  that  we  ought  to  be  deterred 


from  probing  this  great  question  to  the  bottom, 
and  from  examining,  without  ceremony  or  dis- 
guise, whether  the  change  which  has  recently  tak- 
en place  in  Fj-ance  is  sufficient  now  to  give  secu- 
rity, not  against  a  common  danger^  but  against 
such  a  danger  as  tha^  which  I  have  described  ? 
IV.  In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  ,     ,,.,    , 

,  ,  .     .  ,.     ,        Ti  1     InBtabilityofitB 

other  characteristic  oi  the  t  rench  »iicceMivrgov- 
Revolution  as  striking  as  its  dreadful  °""°"' 
and  destructive  principles :  I  mean  the  instabil- 
ity of  its,  governm,ent,  which  has  been  of  itself 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  reliance,  if  any  such  re- 
liance could  at  any  time  have  been  placed  on  ' 
the  good  faith  of  any  of  its  rulers.  Such  has 
been  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  the  revi- 
olutions  in  Fr.apoe  have  succeeded  each  other, 
that  I  believe  the  names  of  those  who  have  sue- 
cessively  exercised  absolut6  power,  under  the 
pretense  of  liberty,  are  to  be  numbered  by  the 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  each  of  the  new 
Constitutions,  which,  under  the  same  pretense, 
has  in  its  turn  been  imposed  by  force  on  France ; 
all  of  which  afike  were  founded  upon  principles 
which  professed  to  be  universal,  and  was  intend- 
ed to  be  established  and  perpetuated  among  all 
the  nations-of  the  eai:th.  Each  of  these  will  be 
found,  upon  an  average,  to  have  had  about  two 
years  as  the  period  of  its  duration. 

Under  this  revolutionary -system,  accompanied 
with  this  perpetual  fluctuation  and  change,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  government  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  rulers,  what  is  the  security  which 
has  hitherto  existed,  and  what  new  security  is 
now  offered  ?  'Before  an  answer  is  given  to  this 
question,  let  me  sum  up  the  history  of  all  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,"  and  of 
their  characters  in  relation  to  other  powers,  in 
words  more  emphatical  than  any  which  I  could 
use — the  memorable  words  pronounced,  on  the 
eve  of  this  last  Constitution,  by  the  orator'*  who 
was  selected  to  report  to  an  assembly,  surround- 
ed by  a  file  of  grenadiers,  the  new  form  of  lib- 
erty which  it  was  destined  to  enjoy  under  the 
auspices  of  General  Bonaparte.  From  this  re- 
porter, the  mouth  and  organ  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, we  learn  this  important  lesson:  "It  is 
easy  to  conceive  why  peace  was  not  concluded 
before  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  only  government  which  then  ex- 
isted described  itself  as  revolutionary;  it  was, 
in  feet,  only  the  tyranny  of  a  few  men  who  were 
soon  overthrowrj  by  others,  and  it  consequently 
presented  no  stability  of  principled  or  of  views, 
no  security  either  with  respect  to  men  or  with 
respect  to  things. 

"  It  should  seem  that  that  stability  and  that 
security,  ought  to  have  existed  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and  as  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
system ;  and  yet  they  did  not  exist,  more,  per- 
haps even  less,  than  they  had  done  before.  In 
truth,  we  did  make  some  partial  treaties ;  we 


"■  Vide  the  speech  of  Bonlay  de  la  Meathe  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  at  St.  Cloud,'  19th  Bra- 
maire  (9th  November),  1799. 
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^gned  a  continental  peaqe,  and  a  general  con- 
gress was  held  to  confirm  it ;  Jjut  these  treaties, 
these  diplomatic  cbnferenoes,  appear  to  have 
been  the  source  of  a  new  war,  more  inveterate 
and  more  bloody  than  before. 

"Before  tlje  18th  JFructidpr  .(4th  September) 
of  the  fifth  year,  the  French  government  exhib- 
ited to  foreign  nations  so  uncertain  an  existence 
that  they  refused  to  treat  with  it.  After  this 
gj-eat  event,  the  whole  power  was  absorbed  in 
the  Directory ;  the  legislative  body  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed ;  treaties  oi  peace  were 
broken,  and  war  carried  every  where;  without 
that  body  having  any  share  in  those  measures. 
The  same  Directory,  after  haying  intimidated,  all 
Europe,  and  destroyed,  at  its  pleasure,  several 
governments,  neither  kno.wing  how  to  make 
peace  or  war,  or  how  even  to  establish  itself, 
was  overturned  by  a  brea.th,  on  the  13th  Prairial 
(18th  June),  to  make  room  for  other  men,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  different  views,  or  -who  might 
be  governed  by  different  principles. 

"  Judging,  then,  oaly  from  notorious  facts,,  the 
French  government  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
hibiting nothing  fixed,  neither  in  respect  to  men 
or  to  things."  Here,  then,  is  the  picture,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  last  revolution,  of  the  state 
of  France  under  all  its  successive  governments ! 

V.  Having  taken  a  view  of  what  it  was,  let  us 
ciinracter  of  '^"^  examine  what  it  is.  Jn  the  first 
«iB  .jBtem  un-  place,  We  see,  as  has  been  truly  stat- 

der  the  consul-   *,,  .^  .,■' 

ate  of  Bona-  ed,  a  Change  in  the  description  and 
parte.  form  of  the  sovereign  authority.     A 

supreme  power  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  nom- 
inal republic,  with  a  more  open  avowal  of  mili^ 
tary  despotism  than  at  any  former  period ;  with 
a  more  open  and  undisguised  abandonment  of  the 
names  and  pretenses  under  which  that  despotism 
long  attempted  to  conceal  itself.  The  different 
institutions,  republican  in  their  form  and  appear- 
ance, which  were,  before  the  instruments  of  that 
despotism,  are  now  annihilated  ;  they  have  given 
way  to  the  absolute  power  of  one  man,  concen- 
trating in  himself  all  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  differing  from  other  monarchs  only  in  this, 
that  (^s  ray  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Canning]  truly 
stated  it)  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of  a  scepter. 
What,  then,  is  the  confidence  we  are  to  derive 
either  from  the  frame  of  the  government,  or  from 
the  character  and  past  conduct  of  the  person  who 
is  now  the  absolute  ruler  of  France  ? 

Had  we  seen  a  man  of  whom  we  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  suddenly  invested  with  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  the  country;  invested  with 
the  power  of  taxation,  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  commanding  the  resources,  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  man  in 
France ;  if  we  had  seen  at  the  same  moment  all 
the  inferior  naaohinery  of  the  Revolution,  which, 
under  the  variety  of  suepessive  shocks,  had  kept 
the  system  in  motion,  still  remaining  entire,  all 
that,  by  requisition  and  plunder,  had  given  act- 
ivity to  the  revolutionary  system  of  finance,  and 
had  furnished  the  means  of  creating  an  army,- 
by  converting  every  man  who  was  of  age  to  bear 


arms  into  a  soldier,  not  for  the  defense  of  his  own 
country,  but  for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  country  of  the  enemy ;  if  we  had  seen 
all  the  subordinate  instruments  of  Jacobin  power 
subsisting  in  their  fujl  foifoe,  arid  retaining  (to 
use  the  French  phrase)  all  their  original  organ- 
ization ;  and  had  then  obj^erved  this  single  change 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  that  there  was  now 
one  man,  ,with  no  rival  to  tbvvart  his  measures, 
no  colleague  to  divide  his  powers,  no  copncil  to 
control  his  opera;tions,  no  liberty  of  speaking  or 
writing,  no  expression  of  public  opinion  to  check 
or  influence  his  conduct;  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  we  be  wrong  to  pause,  or.  wait 
for  the  evidence  of  facts  and  experience,  before 
we  consented  to  trust  our  safety  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  a.  single  man,  in  such  a  situation,  and  to 
relinquish  those  means  of  defense  which  have 
hitherto  carried  us  safe  through  all  the  storms 
of. the  Revolution?,  if  we  were  to  ask  what  are 
the  principles  and  character  of  this  stranger,  to 
whom  fortune  has- suddenly  .committed  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  ?  * 

But  is  this  the  actual  state  of  the  present  ques- 
tion? Are  we  talking  of  a  stranger  ciismcter  of 
of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  ?  No,  Bonaparte, 
sir:  we  have  heard  of  him;  we,  and  Europe, 
and  the  world,  have  heard  both  of  him  and  of  the 
satellites  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,. and  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  fairly  the  propriety  of  any 
answer  which  could  he  returned  to  his  overtures 
of  riegptiation  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his  personal 
character  and  conduct.  I  know  it  is  the  fashion 
with  some  gentlemen  to  i-epresent  any  reference 
to  topics  of  this  nature  as  invidious  and  irrita- 
ting ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  rise  unavoidably 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  question.  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  ministers  to  discharge 
their  duty,  in  offering  their  advioe.to  their  sover- 
eign, either  for  accepting  or  declining  negotia- 
tion, without  taking  into  their  account  the  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  disposition  and  the 
principles  of  the  person  on  whose  disposition  and 
principles  the  security  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
(nu.st,  in  the  present  circumstances,  principally 
depend  ?  Or  would  they  act  honestly  or  candidly 
toward  Parliament  and  towarc)  the  country  if, 
having  been  guided  by  these  cpnsideratioris,  they 
forbore  to  state,  publicly  and  distinctly,  the  real 
grounds  which  haye  influenced  their  decision ; 
and  if,  from  a,  false  delicacy  and  groundless  ti- 
midity,  they  purposely  declined  an  examination 
of  a  point,  the,  most  essential  toward  enabling 
Parliament  to  form  a  just  determination  on  so 
important  a  subject  ? 

What  opinion,  then,  are  we  led  to  form  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Consul  to  those  partic-  His  pro 
ular  qualities  for  which,  in  the  official  f™"^-. 
note,  his  personal  character  is  represented  to  us 
as  the.  surest  pledge  of  peace  ?  We  are  told  this 
is  his  second  attempt  at  general  pacification. 
Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  how-  his  attempt  has 
been  conducted.  There  is;  indeed,_as  the  learned 
gentlemapi  has,  said,  a  woW  in  the  first  declara- 
tion which  refers  to  general, peace,  and  which 
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states  this  to  be  the  sedond  time  in  which  the 
Consul  has  endeavored  to  accomplish  that  object. 
We  thought  fit,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
assigned,  to  decline  altop^ether  the  ptopos?il  of 
treatin"  under  the  present  circumstances,  but 
we,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  stated  that, 
whenever  the  moment  for  treaty  should  arrive, 
we  would  in  no  case  treat  but  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies.  Our" general  refusal  to  negoti- 
ate at  the  present  moment  does  not  prevent  the 
Consul  from  renewing  his  overtures  ;  but  are 
they  renewed  for  the  purpose  df  general  pacifi- 
cation ?  Though  he  had  hinted  at  general  peace 
in  the  terms  of  his  first  note ;  though  w«  had 
shown  by  our  answer  that  we  deemed  negotia- 
tion, even  for  general  peace,  at  this  moment  in- 
admissible ;  though  we  added  that,  even  at  any 
future  period,  we  would  treat  only  in  doiyunotion 
with  our  allies,  what  was  the  proposal  Qontairied 
in  his  last  note  ?  ,To  treat  for  a  separate  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Such  was  the  second  attempt  to  effect  general 
,.  ,  pacification — a  proposal  for  a  separ- 

ducttowarii  aic  treaty  With  Gf eat  Bntam.  What 
E.sl«»d.  jjad  been  the  first"?    The  conclusion 

of  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria ;  and  there  are 
two  anecdotes  connected  with  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  which  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
disposition  of  this  pacificator  of  Europe.  This 
very  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  ostentatiously 
professed  to  be  concluded  with  the  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Bonaparte  to  takef  the 
command  of  the  army  of  England,  and  to  dictate 
a  separate  peace  with  this  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.*"  But  there  is  this  additional 
circumstance,  singular  beyond  all  conception, 
considering  that  we  are  now  referred  to  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  a  proof  oE  the  per- 
sonal disposition  of  the  Consul  to  general  peace. 
He  sent  his  two  confidential  and  chosen  friends, 
Berthier  and  Monge,  charged  to  communicate  to 
the  Directory  this  treaty  ofjCajnpo  Formio;  to 
announce  to  them  that  one  enemy- was  humbled, 
that  the  war  with  Austria  was  terminated,  and, 
therefore,  that  now  was  the  moment  to  prosecute 
their  operations  against  this  couhtry ;  they  used 
on  this  occasion  the  memorable  words,  "  The 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Re- 
public can  not  exist  together."  This,  I  say,  weis 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  deputies  and  epi- 
bassadors  of  Bonaparte  himself,  offering  to  the 
Directory  the  first-fruits  of  this  first  attempt  at 
general  pacification. 

So  much  for  his  disposition  tbward  general  pa- 
iiis  violation  cification.  Let  us  look  next  at  the 
c=di"gyv7r"'  part  he  has  taken  in  the  different 
*""■•■  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 

let  us  then  judge  whether  we  are  to  look  to  him 
as  the  security  against  revolutionary  prinbiples. 
Let  us  determine  what  reliance  we  can  place 
on  his  engagements  with  other  countries,  when 
we  see  how  he  has  observed  his  engagements  to 

"'  At  that  time  (1797)  the  French  threatened  to 
invade  Great  Britain,  and  hai^  cbllected  for  this  pur- 
pose large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  sea-coast,  under 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  England. 


his  own.  When  the  Constitution  of  the  third' 
year  was  established  under  Barras,  that  Consti- 
tution was  imposfed  by  the  arms  of  Bonaparte, 
then^  commanding  the  army  of  the  triumvirate  in 
Paris.  To  that  Constitution  he  then  swore  fidel- 
ity. Hbw  often  he  has  repeated  the  same  oath 
I  know  not,  but  twice,  at  least,  WeknoWthathe 
has  not  only  repeated  it  himself^  but  tendered  it 
to  others,  under  circumstances  too  striking  not 
to  be,  statec(. 

Sir,  the  House  can  not  have  forgotten  the 
Revolution  of  the  4th  of  Septembej,  Hi.  sunport  of 
.which  produced  the  dismissal  of  Lord  'iJ'^arD!!"" 
Malmesbury  from  Lisle.  How  was  '«•"')■. 
that  revolution  procured  ?  It  was  procured 
chiefly  by  the  promise  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  name 
of  his  army,  decidedly  to  stipport  the  Directory 
in  those  measures  which  led  to  the' infringement 
and  violation  of  every  thing  that  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  of  1795,  or  its  adherents,  could 
consider  as  fundamental,  and  which  established 
a  system  of  despotism  inferior  only  to  that  now 
realized  in  his  own  person.  Immediately  before 
this  eventj  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  and 
bloodshed  of  Italy,  he  had  received  the  sacred 
present  of  new  banners  from  the  Directory ;  he 
delivered  them  to  his  army  with  this  exhortation : 
"Let  us  swear,  fellow-soldiers,  by  the  manes  of 
the  patriots  who  have  died  by  our  side,  eternal 
hatred  to  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
third  year."  That  very  Constitution  which  he 
soon  after  enabled  the  Directory  to  violate,  and 
which,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  he  has  now 
finally  destroyed.  Sir,  that  oath  was  again  re- 
newed, in  the  midst  of  that  very  scene  to  which  ^ 
I  have  last  referred ;'  the  bath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  third  year  was  adrtiinistered 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  then  sitting, 
under  the  terror  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  solettin 
preparation  for  the  business  of  the  day ;  and  the 
morning  was  ushered  in  with  swearing  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  that  the  evening  might 
close  with  its  destruction., 

If  we  carry  our- views  out  of  France,  and  look 
at  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  all  the  His  perfidy  and 
breaches  of  treaty,  all  the  acts  of  per-  ;i',°'S"„7'' 
fidy  at  which  I  have  only  glanced,  '"'>• 
and  which  are  precisely  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  treaties  which  the  Republic  have  made 
(for  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  one  which  it  has 
made  and  which  it  has  not  broken),  if  we  trace 
the  history  of  them  all  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  or  if  we  select 
those  which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty,  and  marked  the  most  strongly 
with  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the.  name  of  Bonaparte  will  be  found  allied 
to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any  other  that  can 
be  handed  down  in  the  history  of  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  the  last  ten  years.  His  name  will  be 
recorded  with  the  horrors  committed  in  Italy,  in 
the  memorable  campaigh  of  1796  and  1797,  in 
the  Milanese,  in  Genoa,  in  Modena,  in  Tuscany, 
in  Rome,  and  in  Venice/ 

His  entrance  in^o  Lombardy  was  announced 
by  a  solemn  proclamation,  issued  on  the  27th  of 
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April,  1796;  which  terminated  writh  these  words  : 
,    ^   ,     "  Nations  of  Italy  !  the  French  army  is 

Lombamy.  *'  ,  ,       -n  >        i 

come  to  break  year  ohams,  the  French 
are  the  friends  of  the  people  in  every  country  j 
your  religion,  your  property,  your  customs,  shall 
be  respected."  This  was  followed  by  a  seeoncl 
proclamation,,  dated- from  ,MiIan  20th  of  May, 
and  signed  "  Bonaparte,"  in  these  terms  :  "Re- 
spect for  property  and  personal  security.  Re- 
spect for  the  religioJf  of  countries,  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  of  the  army  of  Italy.  ,  This  French 
victorious,  consider  the  nations  of  Lombardy  as 
their  brothers,"  In  testimony  of  this  fraternity, 
and  to  fulfill  the  solemn  pledge  of  respecting 
property,  this  very  proclamation  imposed  On  the 
Milanese  a  provisional  contribution  to  the  ativount 
of  twenty  millions  of  liyres,  or  near  one  million 
sterling,  and  successive  exactions  were  afterward 
levied  on  that  single  state  to  the  amount,  in  the 
whole,  of  near  six  millions  sterling.  The-regard 
to  religion  and  to  the  customs  of  the  country 
wste  manifested  with  the  same  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  churches  were  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
plunder.  Every  religious  and  charitable  fund, 
every  public  treasure,  was  confiscated.  The- 
country  was  made  the  scene  of  every  species  of 
disorder  and  rapine.  The  priests^  the  establish- 
ed form  of  worship,  all  the  objects  of  religious 
reverence,  were  openly  insulted  by  the  French 
troops;  at  Pavia,  particularly,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Augpstin,  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  view  with  peculiar  veneration,  was  mutilated 
and  defaced ;  this  last  provocation  having  roused, 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  they  flew  to  arms, 
surrounded  the  French  garrison  and  took  thenj 
prisoners,  but  carefully  abstained  from  offering 
any  violence  to  a  single  soldier.  In  revenge  for 
this  conduct,  Bonaparte,  then  on  his  inarch  to  the, 
Mincio,  saddenly"  returned,  collected  his  troops, 
and  carried  the  extremity  of  military  execution 
over  the  country.  He  burned  the  town  of  Benas- 
co,  and  massacred  eight  hundred  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  he  marched  to  Pavia,  took  it  by  storm,  and 
delivered  it  over  to  general  plunder,  and  pub- 
lished, at  the  same  moment,  a  proclamation,  o^ 
the  26th  of  May,  ordering  his  troops  to  shoot  all 
thosewho  had  not  laid  down  their  arms  and  tak- 
en an  oath  of  obedience,  and  to  burn  every  vil- 
lage where  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  and  to 
put  its  inhabitants  to  death. 

The  transactions  with  Modena  were  on  a 
„  ,  smaller  scale,  but  in  the  same  character. 
Bonaparte  began  by  signmg  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  to  pay  twelve 
millions  of  livres,  and  neutrality  was  promise^ 
him  in  return ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  per- 
sonal arrest  of  the  Duke,  and  by  a  fresh  extortion 
of  two  hundred  thousand  sequins.  After  this  he 
was  permitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  farther  sum, 
to  sigh  another  treaty,  called  a  convention,  de 
surete,  whi^ch  of  course  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  repetition  of  similar  exactions. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  in  violation  of  the 

rights  of  neutrality  and  of  the  treaty  which 

°'"°'''  had  been  concluded  between  the  French 


Republic  and  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  breach  of  a  positive  prom- 
ise given  only  a  few  days  before,  the  French  army 
forcibly  took  possession  of  Leghorn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  the  British  property  which  was 
deposited  there  and  confiscating  it  as  prize  ;  and 
shortly  after,  v?hen  Bonaparte  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate Leghorn,  in  return- for  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
Beitish  troops,  he  insisted  upon  a  separate  article, 
by  which,  in  addition  to  the  plunder  before  ob- 
tained, by  t\^e  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Grand  Duke  should  pay 
the  expense  which  the  French  had  incurred  by 
this  invasion  of  his  territory. 

Iii  the  proceedings  toward  Genoa  we  shall  find 
not  only  a  continuance  of  the  same  system  ^^^^^ 
of  extortion  and  plunder,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  pledge  contained  in  the  proclamations  al- 
ready referred  to,  but  a  striking  instance  of  the 
revolutionary  means  erhployed  for  the  destruction 
of  independent  governments.  A  French  minisr 
ter  was  at  that  time  resident  at  Genqa,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  France  to  be  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality and  friendship^  in  breach;  of  this  neutrali- 
ty Bonaparte  began,  in  the  year  1796,  with-the  de- 
mand of  a  loan.  He  afterward,  from  the  month  of 
September,  required  and  enforced  the  payment  of 
a  monthly  subsidy,  to  the  amount  which  he  thought 
proper  to  stipulate.  These  exactions  were  ac- 
companied by  repeated  assurances  arid  protesta- 
tions of  friendship ;  they  were  followed,  iiiMay, 
1797,  by  a  conspiracy  against  the  government, 
fomented  by  the  emissaries  cJf  the  French  embas- 
sy, and  conducted  by  the  partisans  of  France,  en- 
9ouraged,  and  afterward  protected  by  the  French 
minister.  The  conspirators  failed  in  their  first 
attempt.  Overpowered  by  the  courage  and  vol- 
untary exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  their  force 
was  dispersed,  and  many  of  their  number  were 
arrested.  Bonaparte  instantly  considered  the  de- 
feat of  the  con^iratdrs  as  an  ac^  of  aggression 
against  the  French  Republic  j  he  dispatched  an 
aid-de-camp  with  an  order  to  the  Senate  of  this 
independent  state ;  first,  to  release  all  the  French 
who  were  detained;  secondly,  to  punish  those 
who  had  arrested  thein ;  thirdly,  to  declare  that 
they  had  no  share  in  the  insurrection  ;  and  fourth- 
ly, to  disarm  the  people.  Seiferal  French  pris- 
oners were  imme/liately  released,  a,nd  a  procla- 
nlation  was  preparing  to  disarm  the  inhabitants, 
when,  by  a  second  note,  Bonaparte  required  the 
arrest  of  the  three  inquisitors  of  state,  an3  imme- 
diate alterations  in  the,  Constitution.  He  accom- 
panied this  with  an  order  to  the  French  minister 
to  quit  Genoa,  if  his  commands  were  not  immedi- 
ately carried  into  execution  ;  at  tlie  same  moment 
his  troops  entered  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
and  shortly  after,  the  councils,  intimidated  and 
overpowered,  abdicated  their  functions.  Three 
deputies  were  then  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  receive 
frorn  him  a  new  Constitution.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
after  the  conferences  at  Montebello,  he  signed  a 
convention,  or  rather  issued  a  decree,  by  which 
he  fixed  the  new  form  of  their  government ;  he 
himself  named  provisionally  all  the  meraSers  who 
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■were  to  compose  it,  and  he  required  the  payment 
of  seven  millions  of  livres  as  the  price  of  the 
subversion  of  their  Constitution  and  their  inde- 
pendence. These  transactions  require  but  one 
short  comment.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
account  given  of  them  at  Paris  ;  which  is  in  these 
memorable  v^ords :  "  General  Bonapaj'te  has  pur- 
sued the  only  line  of  conduct  which  could  be  al- 
lowed in  the  representative  of  a  nation  whiohhas 
supported  the  war  only  to  prooui-e  the  solemn  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  nations,  to  change 
the  form  of  their  government.  He  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  revolution  of  Genoa,  but  he 
seized  the  first  moment  to  ackriowledge  the  new 
government,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
result  of  the  vrishes  of  the  people."^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  wanton  at- 
taoks  against  Rome,  under  the  direetibn  of 
Bonaparte  himself  in  the  year  1796,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1797,  which  terminated  first  by 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino  ootreluded  by  Bonaparte, 
in  which,  'by  enormous  sacrifices,  the  Pope  was 
allowed  to  purchase  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
authority  as  a  soveteigq  prince ;  and  Secondly,' by 
the  violation  of  that  very  treaty,  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  pipal  authority  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  and  the  agent  of  the  general,  and  the 
minister  of  the  Frenctt  Republic  to  the  Holy  See. 
A  transaction  accompanied  by  outrage  and  in- 
sults toward  the  pious  and  venerable  Pontiff,  in 
spite  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age  and  the  unsullied 
purity  of  his  character,  which  even  to  a  Kotest- 
ant  seem  hardly  short  of  the  guilt  of- sacrilege; 

But  of  all  the  disgusting  and  tragical  scenes 
which  took  place  in  Italy  in  the  course  of 
the  period  I  ami  describing,  those  which 
passed  at  Venice  are  perhaps  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  charaoterLsliic.  In  May,  1796,  the 
French  army,  under JBoiiaparte,  in  the  full  tide 
of  its  success  against  the'  Austrians,  first  ap- 
proached the  territories  of  this  republic,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  observed 
a  rigid  neutrality.  Their  entrance  on  th^se  ter- 
ritories was,. as  usual,  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
proclamation  in  the  name'of  their  general,  "Bo- 
naparte to  the  republic  of  Venice."  "It  is  to 
deliver  the  finest  country  in  Europe  _/»"o«i  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  proud  houie  of  jiiatria,  that  the 
French  army  has  braved' obstacles  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  surmount.  Victory  in  union  witb  justice 
has  crowned  its  efforts.  The  wreck  of  the  en- 
emy's army  has  retired  behind  the  Mincio.  The 
French  army,  in  order  to  follow  them,  passes 
over  the  territory  of  the  tepublie  of  Venice ;  but 
it  will  never  forget  that  ancient  friendship  unites 
the  two  republics.  Religion,  government,  cus- 
toms, and  property  shall  be  respected.  That 
the  people  may  he  without  apprehension,  the 
most  severe  discipline  shall  be  maintained.  All 
that  may  be  prbvided  for  the  army  shall  be  faith- 
fully paid  for  in  money.  The  general-in-chief 
engages  the  officers  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  priests,  to  malkfe  known 
these  sentiments  to  the  people,  in  order  that  oon- 
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fidenoe  may  cement  that  friendship  which  has 
so  long  united  the  two  nations.  Faithful  in  the 
path  of  honor  as  in  that  of  victory,  the  French 
soldier  is  terrible  ohly  to  the  enemies  of  his  lib- 
erty and  his  government." — Bonapa-ete. 

This  proclamation  vfas  followed  by  exactions 
similar  to  those  which  were  practiced  against 
Genoa,  by  the  renewal  of  similar  professions  of 
friendship  and<the  use  of  similar  means  to  excite 
insurrection.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1 797, 
occasion  was  taken  from .  disturbances  thus  ■ex- 
cited, to  forge  in  the  name  of  the  Venetis^n  gov- 
ernment, a  proclamation  hostile  to  France,  and 
this  proceeding  was  made  the  ground  for  milita- 
ry execution  against  the  countryj  ana  for  effect- 
ing by  force  the  subversion  of  its  ancient  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  democratic 
forms  of  the  {"renoh  Revolution.  This  revolu- 
tion'wassealed  by  a  treaty,  signed  in  May,  1797, 
between  Bonaparte  and  commissioners  appoint- 
ed oh  the  part  of  th^  new  and  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Venice.  By  the  second  and  third 
secret  articles  of  this  treaty,  'Venice  agreed  to 
give  as  a  ransom,  to  secure  itself  against 'all 
further  fsxactions  or  demands,  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  livres  in  money,  the  value  of  three 
millions  more  in  articles  of  naval  supply,  and 
three  ships  of  the  line;  and  it  received  in  return 
the  assurances  of  the  friendiship  and  support  of 
the  French  Republic.  Immediately  after  the  sig- 
nature of  this  treaty,  the  arsenal,  the  library,'  and 
the  palace  of  St.  Mare  were  ransacked  and  plun- 
dered, and  heavy  additional  contributions  were 
imposed  upon  its  inhabitants.  And,  in  not  more 
than  four  months  afterward,  this  very  republic 
of  Venice,  united  by  alliance  to  France,  the 
creature  of  Bonaparte  himself,  from  whom  it 
had  received  the  present  of  French  liberty,  was 
by  the  same  Bonaparte  transferred,  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  to  "  that  iron  yoke  of 
the  proud  house  of  Austria"  to  deliver  it  from 
which  he  had  represented  in  his  first  proclama- 
tion to  be  the  great  object  of  all  his  operations. 

Sir,  all  this  is  followed  by  the  memorable  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt,  which  I  mention,  Hismndict 
not  merely  because  it  forms  a  principal  '"  ^^'"' 
a.rticle  in  the  catalogue  of  those  acts  of  violence 
and  perfidy  in  which  Bonaparte  has  been  en- 
gaged ;  not  merely  because  it  was  an  enterprise 
peculiarly  his  own,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
planner,  the  executor,  and  the  betraj'er;  but 
chiefly  because  when  from  thence  he  retires  to  a 
different  scene  to  take  possession  of  a  new  throne, 
from  which  he  is  to  speak  upon  an  equality  with 
the  kings  and  governors  of  Europe,  he  leaves  be- 
hind him,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  a  spec- 
imen, which  can  not  be  mistaken,  of  his  princi- 
ples of  negotiation;  '  The  intercepted  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  alluded  to  in  this  debate, 
seems  to  afford  the  strongest  ground  to  believe 
that  his  offers  to  the  Turkish  government  to  evac- 
uate Egypt  were  made  solely  with  a  view  to 
gain  time ;  that  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  on 
this  subject  was  to  be  delayed  ifrith  the  view  of 
finally  eluding'its  performance,  if  any  change  of 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  French  should  oc- 
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our  in  the  interval.'  But  whatever  gentlemen 
may  think  of  the  intention  with  which  ^hese  offers 
were  made,  there  will  at  least  be  no  question 
with  respect  to  the  credit  due  to  those  professions 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  prbve  in  Egypt  his 
pacific  dispositions.  He  expressly  enjoins  hi? 
successor  strongly  and  steadily  to  insist,  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  the  Turks,  that  he  came  to 
Egypt  with  no  hostile  design,  and  that  he  never 
meant  to  keep  possession  of  the  country jj  while, 
on  th^  opposite  page  of  the  same  instructions,  he 
states  in  the  most  unequivocal  manper  his  regret 
at  the  discomfiture  of  his  favorite  project  of  col-' 
onizing  Egypt,  and  of  maintaining  it  as  a  terri- 
torial acquisition.  Now,  sir,  if  in  any  note  ad- 
dressed to  the.  Graiid  Vizier  tir  the  Sultan,  Bona- 
pa,rte  had  claimed  Credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions,  ttat  he  came  to  Egypt  vrith  no  view 
hostile  to  Turkey,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
molesting  the  British  interests,  is  there  any  one 
argument  now  used  to  'induce  u?  to  Relieve  his 
present  professions  to  us,  which  might  not  have 
been  equally  urged  on  that  occasion  ?  Would  not 
those  professions  have  beeh  equally  Supported  by 
solemn  asseveration,  by  the  same  reference  which 
is  now  mEidq  to  personal  character,  with  this  sin- 
gle difference,  that  they  -would  Jiave  then  had  one 
instance  less  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  which 
we  have  since  had  occasion  to  trace  in  this  very 
transaction?  • 

luis  unnecessary  to  say  more  with  respect  to 
He  may  lave  ^^^  Credit  duo  to  hls  professiOns,  or  the 
motives  to      reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  general 

Degotiate,  „     '^  .  .,  ,  °  ^ 

character.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
argued  that  whatever  may  be  his  character,  or 
whatever  has  been  his  past  conduct,  he  has  now 
an  interest  in  making  and  observing  peace.  That 
he  has  an  interest  in  making  peace  is  at  best  but 
a  doubtful  proposition,  and  that  he  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  it  is  stijl  more  uncertain.  That  it 
is  his  interest  to  negotiate,  I  do  not  indeed  deny. 
It  is  his  interest,  above  all,  to  engage  this  country 
in  separate  negotiation,  in  order  to  loosen  and 
dissolve  the  whole  system  of  the  confederacy  on 
the  <!ontinent,  to  palsy  at  once  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia, or  of  Austria,  or  of  any  other  country  that 
might  look  to  you  for  support;  and  then  either  to 
break  off  his  separate  treaty,  or  if  he  should  have 
concluded  it,  to  apply  the  lesson  which  is  taught 
in  his  school  of  policy  in  Egypt ;  and  to  revive 
at  his  pleasure  those  claims  of  indemnification 
wjiich  may  have  been  reserved  to  some  happier  pe- 
riod.''' 

This  is  precisely  the  interest  which  he  has  in 
but  none  to  negotiation.  But  on  what  grounds  are 
makepeace,  .j^g  („  ),g  eonvinced  that  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  concluding  and  observing  a  solid  and 
permanent  pacification?  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  personal  character,  and  his  newly 
acquired  power,  what  other  security  has  he  for 
retaining  that  power  but  the  sword  ?  His  hold 
upon  France  is  the  sword,  and  he  has  no  other. 
Is  he  connected  with  the  soil,  or  with  the  habits, 
the. affections,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  country? 

2'  Vide  intercepted  correspondence  from  Egypt. 


He  is  a  stranger,  a  foreigher,  and  a  u.surper. 
He  unites  in  his  own  person  every  thing  that  a 
pure  republican  must  detest ;  every4hing  that  an 
enraged  Jacobin  has  abjured ;  every  thing  that  a 
sincere  and  faithful  royalist  must  feel  as  an  insult. 
If  he  is  opposed  at  any  time  in  his  career,  what  is 
his  appeal  ?  He  appeals  to  his  fortune  ;  in  pther 
words,  to  his  army  and  his  swCrd.  ■  Placing,  then, 
his  whole  reliance  upon  militai^  siJpport',  can  he 
^ord  to  let  his  military  renown  pass  a-way,  to  let 
his  laurels  wither,  to  let-ihe  memory  of  his  trophies 
sink  in  obscurity  ?■  Is  it  certain  that,  with  his 
army  confined  within  France,  and  restrained  from 
inroads  upon  her  neighbors,  that  he  ean  maintain, 
at  his  devotion,  a  foroe'^  sufficiently  numerous  to 
support'  his  power?  "Having  no  object  but  the 
possession  of  absolute  .dominion,  no  passion  but 
military  glory,  is  it  to  he  reckohed-as  certain  that 
he  can  feel  such  an  irtterest  in  permanent  peace 
as  would  justify  us  in  laying  do\fn  our  arms,  re- 
dilcing  our  expense,  (and  relinquishing  our  means 
of  security,  on  the.faith  of  his  engagements  ?  Do 
we  believe  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
wfluld  not  still  -sigh  over  the  lost  trophies  of 
Egypt,  wrested  from  him  by  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  and  the  brilliant  exertions  -  of 
that  heroic  band  of  British  seamen,  whose  influ- 
ence and  example  rendered  the  Turkish  troops 
invincible  at  Acre  ?  Gan  he  forget  that  the  ef- 
fect of  these  exploits  enabled  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, in  one  campaign,  to  recover  from  France  all 
which  she  had  acquired  .by  his  victories„#o  dis- 
solve the  charm,  ■which  for  a  time  fascinated 
Europe',  and  tb  show  that  their  generals,  con- 
tending in  a  just  cause,  could  efface  even  by  their 
success  and  their  military  gloty,  the  most  daz- 
zling triumphs  of  his  victorious  and  desolating 
ambition'? 

„Can  we  believe,  with  these  impressions  on  his 
mind,  that  if,  after  a  year,  eighteen  ,v<,„,j,,,„, 
months,  or  two  years  of  peace  had  theatrongest 
elapsed,  he  should  be  tempted  by  the  bpeA»  pence 
appearance  of  fresh  insurrection  in  '"^ "■"'''• 
Ireland,  encouraged  by  renewed  and  unrestrained 
communication  with  Frainee,  and  fomented  by  the 
fresh  infusion  of  Jacobin  principles  ;  if  we  were 
at  such  a-moment  without  a  fleet'  to  watch  the 
ports  of  France,  or  to  guard  the  coasts^of  Ireland, 
without  a  disposable  army,  or  an  embodied  mili- 
tia, capable  of  supplying  a  speedy  and  adequate 
re-enforcement,  and  that  he  had  suddenly  the 
means  of  transporting  thither  a  body  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  French  troops ;  can  we  believe 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  his  ambition  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  would  be  restrained  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  engagements  or  the  obligation  of  treaty  ? 
Or  if,  in  some  new  crisis  of  difliGulty  and  danger 
to  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  no  British  navy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  no  confederacy  formed,  no 
force  collected  to  support  it,  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself  for  resuming  the  abandoned 
expedition  to  Egypt,  for  renewing  the  avowed 
and  favorite  project  ef  conquering  and  colonizing 
that  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  of  opening  the 
way  to  wound  some  of  the  vital  interests  of  En- 
gland,  and  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
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in  order  to  fill  the  bankrupt  coffers  of  France  ? 
Would  it  be  the  interest  of  Bonaparte,  under 
such  circumstances,  or  his  principles,  his  mod- 
eration, his  Ipve  of  peace,  liis  aversion  to  con- 
quest, and  his  regard  -for  the  independence  of- 
other  nations-^would  it  be  all  or  any  of  these 
that  vpould  secure  ns  against  aii  attempt  which 
would  leave  us  only  the  option  of  submitting 
without  a  struggle  to  certain  loss  and  disgrace, 
or  of  renewing  the  contest  which  we  had  prema- 
turely terntinated,  without  allies,  witl^oiit  prep- 
aration, with'  diminished  means,,  and  with  in- 
creased difficulty  and  hazard  ?. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  (inly  of  the  reliance 
„     ..        ,  which  we  can  place  on  the  profes- 

No  evidence  of     ,    ■  i  ^  r 

the  stability  of  sions,  the  cha,racter,  and  the  conduct 
lis  power.  of  the  present  First  Consul  f  but  it 
remains  to  eonsider  the  stability  of  his  power. 
The  Revolution  has  been  marked  throughout  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  new  depositaries  pf  ptib- 
lic  authority,  each  supplanting  its  predecessor. 
What  grounds  have. we  to  believe  that  this  new 
usurpation,  more  odious  and  more  undisguised 
than  all  that  preceded'it,  will  be  more  durable.? 
Is  it  that  we  rely  on  the  particular  provisions 
contained  in  the  code  of  the  pretended  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  proclaimed  as  accepted  ^  the 
French  people  as  soon  as  the,  garrison,  of  Paris 
declared  their  determination  to  exterminate  all 
its  enemies,  and  before  any  of  its  artiol,es  could 
even  be  known  to  half  the  country,  whose  con- 
sent was  required  for  its  establishment  ? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  inquire  deeply  into  the 
Hit  new  consci-  nature  and  effects  of  a  Constitution 
S."rde'.To;  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  but 
""••  as  a  farce  and  a  mqckery.    If,  how- 

ever, it  qould  he  supposed  that  its  provisions 
were  to  have  any  effect,  it  seems  equally  ddapt- 
ed  to  two  purposes,  that  of  giving  to  its  founder, 
for  a  time,  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  author- 
ity, and  that  of  laying  the  certain  foundation  of 
disunion  and  discord,  which,  if  they  once  prevail, 
must  render  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  impossible,  and  leave  no 
appeal  but  to  the  sword. 

Is,  then,  military  despotism  that  which  we  are 
„  ,  ^ . , ,    accustomed  to  consider,  as  a  stable 

Most  uhstnble         ... 

of  all  kinds  of  form  of  government  ?  Inallaeesof 
the  world  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  least  stability  to  the  persons  who  exercised 
it,  and  with  the  most  rapid  succession  of  changes 
and  revolutions.  In  the  outset  of  the  French 
Revolution,  its  advocates  boasted  that  it  furnished 
a  security  forever,  not  to  France  only,  but  to  all 
countries  in  the  world,  against  military  despot- 
ism ;  that  the  force  of  standing  armies  was  vain 
and  delusive ;  that  no  artificial  power  could  re- 
sist public  opinion ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the 
foundation  pf  public  opinion  alone  that  any  gov-, 
ernment  could  stand.  I  believe  that  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  every  other,  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  belied  its  professions ;  but, 
so  far  from  its  being  a  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  public  opinion  against  military  force,  it  is,  in- 
stead of  the  proof,  the  strongest  exception  from 
that  doctrine  which  appears  in  the  history  of  the 


world.  Through  all  the  stages  of  the  Revolu. 
tion,  military  force  has  governed,  and  publio 
opinion  has  scarcely  been  heard.  But  still  I 
consider  this  as  only  an  exception  from  a  gener- 
al truth.  ;  I  still  believe  that  in  every  civilized 
country,  not  enslaved  by  a  Jacobin  faction,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  only  sure  support  of  any  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  thi?  with  the  more  satisfac- 
tion, from  a  conviction  that,  if  this  contest  is  hap- 
pily'tenminated,  the  established  governments  of 
Europe, will  stand  upon  that  rock  firmer  than 
ever;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of, any 
particular  Constitution,  those  who  live  under  it, 
will  prefer  its  continuance  to  the  experimen);  of 
changes  which  may  plunge  them  in  the  unfath- 
omable abyss  of  revolution,  or  extricate  them 
from  it  only  to  expose  them  to  the, terrors  of 
military  despotism.  And  to  apply  this  to  France, 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  usurp- 
ation  will  be  more  permanent  than  any  other 
military  despotism  which  has  been  established  by 
the  same  means,  arid  with  the  same  defiance  of 
public  opinion. 

What,  then;  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  all 
that  I  have  now  stated  ?  Is  it  that  au  tbese  fact, 
we  will  in  no  case  treat  with  Bona-' JJ"S;„'!"J^; 
parte?  I  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  «?'■'«"""• 
s^y,  as  has  been  said  in  the  answer  returned  to  the 
French  note,  that  we  bught.to  wai^  for  "expe- 
rience and  the  evidence  vf  facts"  before  we  are 
convinced  that  such  a  trea.ty  is  admissible.  The 
pircumstances  I  have  stated  would  well  justify 
us  if  we  should  be  slow  in  being  convinced  ;  but 
on  a  question  of  peace  and  war,  every  thing  de- 
pends upon,  degree  and  upon  comparison.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  should  be  an  appearance 
that  the  policy  of  France  is  at  length  guided  by 
different  maxims  from  those  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed ;  if  we  should  hereafter  see  signs  of 
stability  in  the  government  which  are  not  now 
to  be  traced  ;  if  the  progress  of  the  allied  army 
should  not  call  forth  such  a  spirit  in  France  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  act  of  the  country 
itself  will  destroy  the  system  now  prevailing; 
if  the  danger,  the  difficulty,  the  risk  of  continu- , 
ing  the  contest  should  increase,  while  the  hope 
of  complete  ultimate  success  should  be  dimin- 
ished; all  these,  in  their  due  place,  are  consid- 
erations which,  with  inyself  and,  I, can  answer 
for  it,  with  every  one  of  my  colleagues,  will  have 
their  just  weight.  But  at  present,  these  consid- 
erations all  operate  one  way ;  at  present  thereis 
nothing  from  which  we  can  presage  a  favorable 
disposition  to  change  in  the  French  councils. 
There  Is  the  greatest  reason  to  rely  on  powerful 
co-operation  from  our  allies ;  there  are  the  Stron- 
gest marks  of  a  disposition  in  the  interior  of 
France  to  active  resistanc'e^gainst  this  new  tyr- 
anny ;  and  there  is  every  ground  to  believe,  on 
reviewing  our  situation  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
that,  if  we  are  ultimately  disappointed  of  that 
complete  success  which  we  are  at  present  enti- 
tled to  hope,  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  in- 
stead pf  making  our  situation  comparatively 
worse,  will  have  made  it  comparatively  better. 

If,  then,  I  am  asked  how  long  are  we  to  per- 
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severe  in  the  war,  I  can  only  say  that  no  period 
No  definite  "an  be  accurately  assigned.  Consider- 
pBriodcan  ing  the  importance  of  obtaining  com- 
plete security  for  the  objects  for  which 
we  contend,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  tod 
soon;  but  on  the  contrary,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  not  impairing  and  exhausting  the 
radical  strength  of  the  country,  there,  are  lim- 
its beyond  which  we  ought  not  to  persist,  and 
which  we  can  determine  only  by  estimating  and 
comparing  fairly,  from  time  to  time,  the  de- 
gree of  security  to  be  obtained  by  treaty,  and 
the  risk  and  disadvantage  of  continaing  the  con- 
test. 

But,  sir,  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  the 
The  object  a  House  who  sosm  to  oonsidcr  it  already 
mo'n'oreh"'  Certain  that  the  ultimate  success  to 
upon  France,  -which  I  am  looking  is ,  unattainable, 
Tbey  suppose  us  contending  only  for  the  resto-, 
ration  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  impracticable,  and  deny  to  be  desira- 
ble for  this  country.  We  have  been,  asked,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  :  Do  you  think  you  can 
impose  monarchy  upon  France,  against  the  will 
of  the  nation  ?  I  never  thought  it,  I  never  hoped 
it,  I  never  wished  it.  I  have  thought,  I  have 
hoped,  I  have  wished,  that  the  time  might  come 
when^  the  effect  of  the  arms  of  the  allies  might 
so  far  overpower  the  military  force,  which  keeps 
France  in  bondage,  as  to  give 'vent  and  scope  to 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  inhabitants.  We 
have,  indeed,  already  seen  abundant  proof  of 
what  is  the  disposition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
dountry ;  we  have  seen  almost  through  the  whole 
of  the  Revolution  the  western  provinces  of  France 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  obsti- 
nately contending  for  their  ancient  laws  and  re- 
ligion. We  have  recently  seen,  in  the  revival  of 
that  war,  fresh  proof  of  the  zeal  which  still  ani- 
mates those  countries  in  the  same  cause.  These 
efforts  (I  state  it  distinctly,  and  there  'are  those 
near  me  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  assertion)  were  not  produced  by  any  instiga- 
tion from  hence;  they  were  the  effects  of  a 
rooted  sentiment  prevailing  through  all  those 
provinces  forced  into  action  by  the  "  law  of  the 
hostages"  and  the  other  tyrannical  measures  of 
the  Directory,  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
endeavoring  to  discourage  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise. If,  under  such  circumstances,  we  find 
them  giving  proofs  of  their  unalterable  persever- 
ance in  their  principles ;  if  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  disposition  prevails  in 
many  other  extensive  provinces  of  France ;  If 
everj^  party  appears  at  length  equally  wearied 
and  disappointed  with  all  the  successive  changes 
which  the  Revolution  has  produced ;  if  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  between  monarchy,  and  even 
the  pretense  and  name  of  liberty,  but  between 
the  ancient  line  of  hereditary  princes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  military  tyrant,  a  foreign  usurper, 
on  the  other;  if  the  armies  of  that  usurper  are 
likely  to  find  sufiicient  occupation  on  the  front- 
iers, and  to  be  forced  at  length  tc  leave  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  at  liberty  to  manifest  its  real 
feeling  and  disposition  ;  what  reason  have  we  to 
R  It. 


anticipate,  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  impracticable  ? 

The  learned  gentleman  has,  indeed,  told  us 
that  almost  every  man  now  possessed  i„„„i,y  „i,eti,. 
of  property  in  France  must  necessa-  JfJ'' "^'^IJ?™ 
rily  be  interested  in  resisting  such  a  France  wpuu 
change,  and  that  therefore  k  never  foratta  o'tSl 
cap  be  effeoted.=8  If  that  single  con-  ^""''■""■ 
sideration  were  conclusive  against  the  possibility 
of  a  change,  for  the  same  reason  the  Revolution 
itself,  by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try was  taken  from  its  ancient  possessors,  could 
never  have  taken  place.  But  though  I  deny  it 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  I  admit  it  to  be  a 
point  of  considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  for  us  to  discuss  minutely  what 
arrangement  might  be  formed  on  this  point  to 
conciliate  and  unite  opposite  interests.  But  who- 
ever considers  the  precarious  tenure  and  depre- 
ciated value  of  lands  held  under  the  revolutiona- 
ry  title,  and  the  low  price  for  which  they  have 
generally  been  obtained,  will  think,  it,  perhaps, 
not  impossible  that  an  ample  compensation  might' 
be  made  to  the  bulk  of  the  present  possessors, 
both  for  the  purchase-n^oney  they  have  paid  anil 
for  the  actual  value  of  what  they  now  enjoy ;  and 
that  the  ancient  proprietors  might  be  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  their  former  rights,  with  only 
such  a  temporary  sacrifice  as  reasonable  men 
would  willingly  make  to  obtain  so  essential  an 
object.'  b 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  supported  his  reasoning  on  Hie  at  Mr.  Er- 
this  part  of  the  subject,  by  an  argu-  jSofaref' 
ment  which  he  undoubtedly  considers  f„"h|E„g£j 
as  unanswerable — a  reference  to  '""lisi 
what  would  be  his  own  conduct  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances; and  he  tells  us  that  every  landed 
proprietor  in  France  must  support  the  present 
order  of  things  in  that  country  from  the  same 
motive  that  he  and  every  proprietor  of  three  per 
cent,  stock  would  join  in  the  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  I  must  do  the  learned 
gentleman  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  habits 
of  his  profession  must  supply  him  with  better 
and  nobler  motives  for  defending  a  Constitution, 
which  he  has  had  so  much  occasion  to  study  and 
examine,  than  any  he  can  derive  from  the  value 
of  his  proportion,  however  large,  of  three  per 
cents,  even  supposing  them  to  continue  to  in- 
crease in  price  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  in  ■which  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  countiiy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  following  a  system  directly  opposite 
to  the  counsels  of  the  learned  gentleman  and  his 
friends. 

The  learned  gentleman's  illustration,  howev^ 
er,  though  it  fails  with  respect  to  himself,  is  hap- 


"'  An  immense  amonnl;  of  confiscated  property  had 
passed  into  neve  hands  during  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Erskine  had  correctly  argued  that  if  this  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  former  proprietors,  nearly  all  Prance 
had  the  strongest  motives  to  resist  the,retum  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  obstacle  plainly  would  have  been 
insarmountable ;  and  when  they  did  return  in  1814, 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted. 
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pily  aijd  aptly  applied  to  the  state  of  France ; 
a»dtiieiow  and  let  us  see  what  inference  it  far- 
F?^ch""°  nishes  with  respect  to  the  probable  at- 
Ainds.  tachment  of  moneyed  men  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  revolutionary  system,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  general  state  of  public  credit 
in  that  country.  I  do  not,  indeed,  know  that 
there  exists  precisely  any  fund  of  three  per  cents 
in  France,  to  furnish  a  test  for  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  of  the  Wers  of  French  liberty. 
But  there  is  another  fund  which  may  equally 
answer  our  purpose.  The.  capital  of  three  per 
cent,  stock  which  formerly  existed  in  France 
has  undergone  a  whimsical  operation,  similar  to 
many  other  expedients  of  finance  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  This  was 
performed  by  a  decree  which,  as  they  termed  it, 
republicanized  their  debt ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
struck  off  at  once  two  thirds  of  the  capital,  and 
left  the  proprietors  to  take  their  chance  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  remainder.  This 
remnant  was  afterward  converted  into  the  pres- 
ent five  per  cent,  stock.  I  had  the  curiosity  very 
lately  to  inquire  what  price  it  bore  in  the  mark- 
et, and  I  was  told  that  the  price  had  somewhat 
risen  £i:om  confidence  in  the  new  government, 
and  was  actually  as  high  as  seventeen.  •  I  really 
af.  first  supposed  that  my  informer  meant  seven- 
teen years  purchase  for  every  pound  of  inter- 
est, and  I  began  to  be  almost  jealous  of  revolu- 
tionary credit;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  liter- 
ally meant  seventeen  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds  capital  stock  of  five  per  cent.,  that  is  a 
little  more  than  three  and  a  half  years'  purchase. 
So  much  for  the  value. of  revolutionary  proper- 
ty, and  for  the  attachment  with  which  it,  must 
inspire  its  possessors  toward  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  that  value  is  to  be  ascribed ! 

On  the.  question,  sir,  how  far  the  -restoration 
Desirable-  of  the  French  monarchy,  if  practicable, 
?BMra  ofHie  is  desirable,  I  shall  not  think,  it  neees- 
Bourbom.  sary  to  say  much.  Can  it  be  supposed 
to  be  indifTerent  to  us  or  to  the  world,  whether 
the  throne  of  France  is  to  ^e  filled  by  a  Prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  by  him  whose  prin- 
ciples and  oonduet  I  have  endeavored  to  devel- 
op ?  Is  it  nothing,  with  a  view  to  influence  and 
example,  whether  the  fortune  of  this  last  adven- 
turer in  the  lottery  of  revolutions  shall  appear 
to  be  permanent  ?  Is  it  nothing  whether  a  sys- 
tem shall  be  sanctioned  which  confirms,  by  one 
of  its  fundamental  articles,  that  general  transfer 
of  property  from  its  ancient  and  lawful  possess- 
ors, which  holds  out  one  of  the  most  terrible  ex- 
amples of  national  injustice,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  great  source  of  revolutionary  finance 
and  revolutionary  strength  against  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  ? 

In  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  state  of 
They.couUnot,  France,  it  seems  for  a  time  impossi- 
if  restored,  jie'  ble  that  auv  system  but  that  of  rob- 

formidable  to  ,  „  .  ,  .         t_ 

the  rest  of  Eu.  bcry  and  confiscation,  any  thmg  but 
"""■  the  continued  torture,  which  can  be 

applied  only  by  the  engines  of  the  Revolution, 
can  extort  from  its  ruined  mhabitants  more  than 
the  means  of  supporting  in  peace  the  yearly  ex- 


penditure of  its  government.  Suppose,  then,  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  reinstated  on  the 
throne,  he  will  have  sufficient  occupation  in  en- 
deavoring, if  possible,  to  heal  the  wounds,  and 
gradually  to  repair  the  losses  of  ten  years  of 
civil  convulsion ;  to  reanimate  the  drooping  eom- 
meropj  to  rekindle  the  industry,  to  replace  the 
capital,,  and  to  revive  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Under  such  circumstances,  there, must 
probably  be  a  considerable  interval  before  such 
a  monarehj  whatever  may  l)e  his  views,  can  pos- 
sess the  power  which  can  make  him  formidable 
to  Europe ;  but  while  the  system  of  the  Revolu- 
tion continues,  the  case  is  quite  difTerent.  It  is 
ttrue)  indeed,  that  even  the  gigantic. and  unnatu- 
ral means  by  whic)i  that  Revolution  has  been 
supported  are  so  far  impaired ;  the  influence  of 
.its  principle?  and  the  terror  of  its  arms  so  far 
weakened ;  and  its  power  of  action  so  much  con- 
tracted and  circumscribed,  that  against  the  em- 
bodied force  ■  of  iEurope,  prosecuting  a  vigorous 
war,  we  may  justly  hope,  that  the  remnant  and 
wreck  of  this  system  can  not  long  oppose  an  ef- 
fectual resistance. 

But,  supposing  the  confederacy  of  Europe  pre- 
maturely dissolved ;  supposing  our  ar-  b„,  „,,  j^„„ 
mies  disbanded,  our  fleets  laid  up  in  ?i;  Bonaparte, 

'  *  in  tile  event  of 

bur  harbors,  our  exertions  relaxed,  a  premature' 

1  ^     P  .  .    .        peace,  miglit  be 

and  our  means  of  precaution  and  de-  terribly  in- 
tense relinquished  ;  do  we  believe  I''"**''- 
that  the  revolutiona.ry  power,  with  this  rest  and 
breathing  time  given  it  to  recover  from  the 
pressure  under  which-  it  is  now  sinking,  possess- 
ing stillthe  means  of  calling  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently into  action  whatever  is  the  remaining  , 
physical  force  of  France,  under  the  guidance  of 
military  despotism ;  do  we  believe  that  this  rev- 
olutionary povver,  the  terror  of  which  is  now  be- 
ginning to  vanish,  will  not  again  prove  formida- 
ble to  Europe  ?  Can  we  forget  that  in  the  ten 
years  in  *hich  that  power  has  subsisted,  it  has 
brought  more  misery  on  surrounding  nations, 
and  produced  more  acts  of  aggression,  cruelty, 
perfidy,  and  enormous  ambition  than  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  France  for  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  its 
monarchy,  including  all  the  wars  which,  in  the 
course  of  that  period,  have  been  waged  by  any 
of  those  sovereigns,  whose  projects  of  aggrand- 
izement and  violations  of  treaty  afford  a  constant 
theme  of  general  reproach  against  the  ancient 
government  of  France  ?  And  if  not,  can  We 
hesitate  whether  we  have  the  best  prospect  of 
permanent  peace,  the  best  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  safety  of  Europe  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lawful  government,,  or  from  the  Con- 
tinuance of  revolutionary  power  in  the  hands  of- 
Bona,parte  ? 

In  compromise  and  treaty  with  such  a  power, 
placed  in  such  hands  as  now  exercise  no  secprity 
it,  and  retaining  the  same  means  of  [,'!". S be  per 
annoyance  which  it  now  possesses,  I .  ""anent 
see  little  hope  of  permanent  security.  I  see  no 
possibility  at  this  moment  of  such  a  peace  as 
would  justify  that  liberal  intercourse  which  is 
the  essence  of  real  amity ;  no  chance  of  termin- 
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ating  the  expenses  or  the  anxieties  of  war,  or  of 
restoring  to  us  any  of  the  advantages  of  estab- 
lished tranquillity ;  and,  as  a  sincere  lover  of 
peace,  I  can  not  be  content  with  its  nominal  at- 
tainment. I  must  be  desirous  of  pursuing  that 
system  which  promises  to  attain,  in  the  end,  the 
permanent  enjoyment  of  its  solid  and  substantial 
blessings  for  this  country  and  for  Europe.  As 
a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  I  will  not  sacrifice  it 
by  grasping  at  the  shadow-when  the  reality  ia 
not  substantially  within  my  reach. 

Cur  igitur  pacem  nolo  ?  Quia  infidS,  est, 
quia  pefioulosa,  quia  esse  non  potest.^^ 

If,  sir,  in  all  that  I  have  now  offered  to  the 
House,  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
proposition  that  the  system  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution has  been  such  as  to  afford  to  foreign 
powers  no  adequate  ground  for  security  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  the  change  wKioh  has  recent- 
ly taken  place  has  not  yet  afforded  that  security ; 
if  I  have  laid  before  you  a  just  statement  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we 
have  been  threatened,  it  would  remain  only 
shortly  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  piresent  moment  to  in- 
duce VIS  to  accept  a  security  confessedly  inade- 
quate against  a  danger  of  such  a  description. 

It  wUl  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words 
Mr  Pitt's  rea-  ""  ^^^  subjcot  On  which  gcntleinen 
sons  for  negoti-  havc  been   so   fond   of  dwelling-,   I 

alius  in  1796-7.  „  ..    ..  ='     , 

mean  our  lormer  negotiations,  and 
particularly  that  at  Lisle,  in  1797.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  stating  frankly  and  openly  the  true 
motives  which  induced  me  to  concur  in  then  rec- 
ommending negotiation  j  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country  to  judge  whether  our 
conduct  at  that  time  was  inconsistent  wife  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  guided  at  present. 
That  revolutionary  policy  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe,  that  gigantic  system  of  prodi- 
gality arid  bloodshed  by  which  the  efforts'  of 
France  were  supported,  and  which  counts  for 
nothing  the  lives  and  the  property  of  a  nation, 
had  at  that  period  driven  us  to  exertions  which 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  exhausted  the  ordinary 
means  of  defraying  our  immense  expenditure, 
and  had  led  many  of  those  who  were  the  most 
convinced  of  the  original  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  danger  of  Jacobin  princi- 
ples, to  doubt  the  possibility  of  persisting  in  it, 
till  complete  and  adequate  security  could  be  ob- 
tained. There  seemed,  too,  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  without  some  new  measure  to  check 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt,  we  could  no 
longer  trust  to  the  stability  of  that  funding  sys- 
tem by  which  the  nation  had  been  enabled  to 
support  the  expense  of  all  the  different  wars  in 
which  we  have  engaged  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  In  order  to  continue  our  ex- 
ertions with  vigor,  it  became  necessary  that  a 
new  and  solid  system  of  finance  should  be  estab- 
lished, such  as  could  not  be  rendered  effectual 
but  by  the  general  and  decided  concurrence  of 

=9  Why,  then,  am  I  agdnst  peace  ?  Because  it 
is  faithless,  because  it  is  dangerous,  because  it  can 
not  be  maintained. 


public  opinion.  Such  a  concurrence  in  the  strong 
and  vigorous  measures  necessary  for  the  purpose 
could  not  then  be  expected,  but  from  satisfying 
the  country,  by  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
proofs,,  that  peace,  on  terms  in  any  degree  admis- 
sible, was  unattainable, 

Under  this  impression,  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  attempt  jiegotiationj  not  from  the  j,,,  „eg„,ia. 
sanguine  hope,, even  at  that  time,  that  'i^lj^ili 
its  result  could  afford  us  complete  se-  produced  iiio' 
curity,  but  from  the  p'ersuasion  that  .ETn  En^ 
the  danger  arising  from  peace;  under  ^'"°''' 
such  circumstances,  ,'Was  less  than  that  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  ■*ith  precarious  and  inadequate 
means.  The  result  of  those  negotiations  proved 
that  the  enemy  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country.  From  this  conviction,  a 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  was^excited  in  the  nation 
which  produced  the  efforts  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  subsequent  change  in  our  situa- 
tion. Having  witnessed  .that ,  happy  change, 
having  observed  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  country  from  that  period,  seeing 
how  much  more  satisfactory  our  prospects  now 
are  than  any  which  we  could  then  have  derived 
from  the  successful  result  of  negotiation,  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  I  consider  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  country.  But 
because  these  are  my  sentiments  at  this  time, 
after  reviewing  what  has- since  passed,  does  it 
follow  that  we  were  at  that  time  insincere  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  peace  ?  The  learned  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  assumes  that  we  were,  and  ho 
even  makes  a  concession,  of  which  I  desire  not 
to  claim  the  benefit.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that, 
on  our  principles  and  our  view  of  the  subject,  in- 
sincerity would  have  been  justifiable.  I  know, 
sir,  no  plea  that  would  justify  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  puhlio  affairs  in 
holding  out  to  Parliament  and  to  the  qation  one 
object,  while  they  were,  in  fact,  pursuing  an- 
other. I  did,  in  fact,  believe,  at  the  moment, 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  if  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, to  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war  under  its  increasing  risks  and  difliculties. 
I  therefore  wished  for  peace ;  I  sincerely  labored 
for  peace.  Our  endeayors  were  frustrated  by 
the  act  of  the  enemy.  If,  then,  the  circumstan- 
ces are  since  changed ;  if  what  passed  at  that 
period  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  object  we 
aimed  at  was  unattainable ;  and  if  all  that  has 
passed  since.has  proved  that,  provided  peace  had 
been  then  made,  it  could  not  have  been  durable, 
are  we  bound  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
when  every  reason  against  it  is  strengthened  by 
subsequent  experience,  and  when  the  induce- 
ments which  led  to  it  at  that  time  have  ceased 
to  exist  ?  , 

When  we  consider  the  resources  and  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  can  any  man  doubt  that  „ 

.-J  ^.     ■"         .,       .*'         ^  ,        Peroration. 

if  adequate  security  is  not  now  to  be  increue  of 
obtained  by  treaty,  we  have  the  means  "'°"'"'' 
of  prosecuting  the  contest  without  material  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
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of  completely  attaining  our  object?  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  improved  state  of  public  credit,  on 
the  continually  increasing  amount,  in  spite  of  ex- 
traordinary temporary  burdens,  of  our  permanent 
revenue,  on  the  yearly  accession  of  wealth  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  even  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  peace,  which  we  are  deriving,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  from  our  extended  Und  flourishing 
oommeroe ;  on  the  progressive  improvement  and 
growth  of  our  manufactures ;  on  the  proofs  which 
we  see  on  all  sides  of  the  uninterrupted  accumu- 
lation of  productive  capital;  and  on  the  active  ex- 
ertion of  every  branch  of  national  industry  which 
can  tend  to  support  and  augment  the  population, 
the  riches,  and  the^ower  of  the  country  ?- 

As  little  need  I  recall  the  attention  of  the 
Recent  House  to  the  additional  means  of  action 
victories,  .(pijich  wc  have  derived  from  fhe  great 
augmentation  of  our  disposable  military  force, 
the  continued  triumphs  of  our  powerful  and  vic- 
torious navy,  and  the  events  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  have  raised  the  military 
ardor  and  military  glory  of  the  country  to  a 
height  unexampled  in  any  period  of  our  history. 

In  addition  to  these  grounds  of  reliance  on  our 
skiiJ  »nd  vdot  own  Strength  and  exertions,  we  have 
of  our  allies.  ggg„  jj,g  Consummate  skill  and  valor 
of  the  arms  of  our  allies  proved  by  that  series  of 
unexampled  success  in  the  course  of  the  l^st  cam- 
paign, and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  Co- 
operation  on  the  continent,  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year.  If  we  com- 
pare this  view  of  our  own  situation  with  every 
thing  we  can  observe  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
our  enemy^f  we  can  trace  him  laboring  under 
equal  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  recruit  his  army, 
or  money  to  pay  it — ^if  we  know  that  in  thd  course 
of  the  last  year  the  most  rigorous  efforts  of  military 
Exiiamted  state  conscriptioH  wcrc  scarocly  sufficient 
ofthe  Krenct.  (^  replace  to  the  French  armies,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  numbers  which 
they  had  lost  in  the  course  of  it — ^ifwe  have  seed 
that  that  force,  then  in  possession  of  advantages 
which  it  has  since  lost,  was  unable  to  contend 
with  the  eflbrts  of  the  combined  armies — if  we 
know  that,  even  while  supported  by  the  plunder 
of  all  the  countries  which  they  had  overrun,  those 
armies  were  reduced,  by  the  confession  of  their 
commanders,  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  and 
destitute  not  only  .of  the-  principal  articles  of 
military  supply,  but  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — if  we  see  them  now  driven  back  within 
their  own  frontiers,  and  confined  within  a  coun- 
try whose  own  resources  have  long  since  been 
proclaimed  by  their  successive  governments  to 
be  unequal  either  to  paying  or  maintaining  them 
— ^if  we  observe  that  since  the  last  revolution 
no  one  substantial  or  effectual  measure  has  been" 
adopted  to  remedy  the  intolerable  disorder  of  their 
finanoes,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their 
credit  and  resources — if  we  see  through  large 
and  populous  districts  of  France,  either  open  war 
levied  against  the  present  usurpation,  or  evident 
marks  of  disunion  and  distraction,  which  the 


first  occasion  may  call  forth  into  a  flame — if,  I 
say,  sir,  this  comparison  be  just,  Ifeel' myself  au- 
thorized to  conclude  from  it,  not  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  consider  ourselves  certain  of  ultimate 
success,  not  that  we  are  to  suppose  ourselves  ex- 
empted from  the  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  war- 
but  that,  considering  the  value  of  the  object  for" 
which  we  are  c'ontending,  the  means  for  support- 
ing the  contest,  and  the  probable  codrse  of  hu- 
man events,  we  should  be  inexcusable,  if  at  this 
moment  we  were  to  relinquish  the  struggle  on 
any  grounds  short  of  entire  and  complete  secu- 
rity 5  that  from  perseverance  in  our  efforts  under 
such  circumstances,  we  have  the  fairest  reason 
to  expect  the  full  attainment  of  our  object;'  but 
that  at  all  events,  even  if  we  are  disappointed  in 
o,ur  more  sanguine  hcipes,  we  are  morg  likely  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
test ;  that  every  month  to  which  it  is'continued, 
even  if  it  should  not  in  its  efiects  lead  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Jacobin  system,  must  tend  so 
fa,r  to  weaken  and  exhaust  it,  as  to  give  us  at 
least  a  greater  comparative  security  in  aiiy  term- 
ination of  the  war;  that,  on  all  these  grounds, 
this  is  not  the  moment  at  which  it  is  consistent 
with  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals of  negotiation  with  the  present  ruler  of 
France ;  but  that  we  are  not,  therefore,  pledged 
to  any  unalterable  determination  as  to  our  future 
conduct;  that  in  this  we  must  be  regulated  by 
the  course  of  events ;  and  that  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  his  JVIajesty's  ministers  from  time  to  time  to 
adapt  their  measures  to  any  variation  of  circum- 
stances, to  consider  how  far  the  effects  of  the 
military  operations  of  the  allies  or  of  the  internal 
dispo|ition  of  France  correspond  with  our  present 
expectations;  and,  on  a  view  of  the  whole,  to 
compare  the  difficulties  or  risks  which  may  arise 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success,  or  of  the  degree  of  ad." 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  its  further  continu- 
ance, and  to  be  governed  by  the  result  of  all  these 
considerations  in  the  opinion  and  advice  which 
they  may  offer  to  their  sovereign. 


Notwithstanding  the  deep  impression  made  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  reply,  the  address  was  carried  by  a 
vote  pf  265  to  64.  The  result,  however,  pain- 
fully disappointed  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  fate,  throughout  the  war,  to 
be  deceived  on  the  two  points  dwelt  upon  in  his 
peroration,  viz.,  the  skill  and  valor  of  his  allies 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  French.  The 
former  were  uniformly  out-generaled  and  defeat- 
ed, while  the  latter  gre^  continually  in  spirit 
and  resources.  The  reader  will  see  at  the  con- 
closion  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  in  reply  to  this,  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  events  which  followed  daring 
the  two  subsequent  years — the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  the  allies,  their  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
test, the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1 802,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  English. 


LORD  ERSKINE. 

Thomas  Erskine,  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buohan,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  10th  day  of  January,  1750.  The  family  had  once  been  eminent  for  rank  and 
wealth  ;  but  their  ample  patrimony  being  gradually  wasted^  the  income  of  their  es- 
tates was  at  last  reduced  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  To  conceal  their  poverty, 
they  removed  to  the  capital  from  an  old  castle,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  their 
widex  domains  ;  and  "in  a  small  and  ill-furnished  room  in  an  upper  flat,  or  story, 
of  a  lofty  house  in  the  0I4  town  of  Edinburgh,  first'  saw  the  light  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Erskine,  the  future  defender  of  Stockdale,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain." 

Young  Erskine  displayed  in  very  early  life  that  quickness' of  intellect  and  joyous 
hilarity  of  spirits  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  throughout  his  professional  career. 
He  was  kep,t  foi:  some  years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  removed  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's^  where  he  spent  less  than  two  years.  His  early  education 
was,  therefore,  extremely  limited.  He  had  but  little  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  none 
of  Greek.'  In  the  rudiments  of  English  literature,  however,  he  was  uncommonly 
well  instructed  for  one,  of  his  age.  He  profited  greatly  by  conversation  with  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  and  owed  much  of  the 
daring  energy  of  his  character  to  her  example  and  instructions.  Being  accustonjed, 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  family,  to  associate  from  childhoo^  with  persons  of 
high  rank  and  breeding,  he  early  acquired  that  freedom  and  nobleness  of  manner  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished  in  after  life.  He  was  the  favorite  of  all  who 
knew  him — of  his  masters,  his  school-mates,  and  the  families  in  which  he  visited. 
Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  with  a  lively  fancy,  ready  wit,  and  unbounded  self-reliance,  he 
found  his  chief  delight  in  society  ;  and  probably  laid  the  foundation,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation  to  which  he  was  greatly  indebted 
for  his  subsequent  success.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  seem  to  have  gained  by  be- 
ing left  chiefly  to  themselves  in  their  early  years.  If  he  had  less  learning,  he  had 
more  freedom  and  boldness  ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  entering  into  the  con- 
flicts of  the  bar,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  high  native  talent,  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity for  application,  and  a  self-confidence  amounting  to  absolute  egotisrai  he  was 
able  to  put  forth  his  powers,  under  the  impulse  of  .strong  motive,  with  prodigious  ef- 
fect, and  to  make  himself,  without  any  preparatory  training,  one  of  the  most  ready 
and  eloquent  speakers  of  the  age. 

He  showed  a  great  desire  from  boyhood  to  be  fitted  for  one  of  the  leameft  pro- 
fessions, and  had  even  then  his  dreams  of  distinction  in  eloquence ;  but  the  poverty 
of  Iiis  father  forbade  the  attempt.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  and  was  commended  to  the  particular  care  of  his  captain  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Buchan  family.  He  now  spent 
four  years  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  globe,  particularly  the  West  Indies  and  the 
coast  of  North  America.     He  was  often  on  shore ;  and  it  was  probably  on  one  of 

'  Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  him  as  having  "  harily  any  access  to  the  beauties  of  Attic  eloquence, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;"  but  Lord  Oampbell  goes  farther,  and  says,  "  he  learned  little  of  Greek 
heyondthe  alphabet" 
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these  occasions  that  he  witnessed  that  meeting  of  an  Indian  chief  with  the  governor 
of  a  British  colony,  which  he  described  so  graphically  in  his  defense  of  Stookdale, 
and  made  the  starling-point  of  one  of  the  noblest  bursts  of  eloqu.ence  in  our  language. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  returned  to  England  ;  the  ship  was- paid  off,  and  he 
was  cast  without  employment  on  the  world.  At  this  moment  of  deep  perplexity 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  but  a  scanty  pittance  for  his  support.  After  consulting 
with  his  friends,  he  saw  no  course  but  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  army;  and  accord- 
ingly he  spent  the  whole  of  his  little  patrimony  in  purchasing  an  ensigij's  commis- 
sion in  the  Royals,  or  First  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  regimefit  remained  for  some 
years  athome,  and  was  quartered, , from  time  to  tirne,  in  different  provincial  towns. 
Erskine,  with  his  habitual  buoyancy  of  spirits,  mingled  in  the  best  society  of  the 
places  where  he  was  stationed,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  <!ohversa,tioii.  He  at  last  became  entangled  with 
an  affair  of  the  heart;  and  was  married  in  April;  1770,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  a 
lady  of  respectable  family,  thoiigh  without  fortune — ^the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore. 
Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  Mairlow. 

This  rash  step  would  to  most  persons  have  been  the  certain  precursor  of  poverty 
and  ruin  ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  a  fortunate  one.  It  served  to  balance  his  mind,  to 
check  his  natural  volatility,  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  new  obligations  and 
higher  duties.     The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 

^almost  uninterrapted  leisure.  In  the  society  of  his  wife,  he  now  entered  on  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  English  hterature,  and  probably  no  two  years  were  ever  better  spent 
for  the  purposes  of  mental  culture.  As  a  preparation  for  his  future  efforts  in  oratory, 
they  were  invaluable.     In  addition  to  his  reading  in  prose,  he  devoted  himself  with 

Ngreat^ardor  to  the  study  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  A  large  part  of  the  former  he 
committed  to  memory,  and  became  so  familiar  with  the  latter,  that  "he  could, air 
most,  like  Person,  have  held  conversations  on  all  subjects  for  days  together  in  the 

^phrases  of  the  great  Enghsh  dramatist."  Here  he  acquired  that  fine  choice  of  words, 
that  rich  and  varied  imagery,  that  sense  of  harmony  in  the  structure  of  his  sentefice^, 
that  boldness  of  thought  and  magnificence  of  expression,  for  which  he  was  afterward 
so  much  distinguished.  It  may  also  be  reniarked,  tliat  there  are  passages  in  both 
these  writers  which  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  finest  eloquence  of  the  ancieiits. 
The  speeches,  in  the  second  book  of-the  Paradise  Lost,  have  all  the  condensed  energy 
and  burning  force  of  expression  which  belong  to  the  great  Athenian  orator.  .  The 
speech  of  Brutus,  in  Shakspeare's  Julius  Csssar,  has  all  the  stern  majesty  of  Roman 
eloquence.  That  of  Anthonyover  the  dead  body  of  Cs3sar  is- a  matchless  exhibition 
of  the  art  and  dexterity  of  insinuation  which  characterized  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  not  in  regard  to  poetry  alone  that"  we  may  say  of  these  great  masters,  ' 

Hither,  as  to  a  fountain, 
Other  euns  repair,  and  in  fheir  urns 
Draw  golden  light. 

In  respect  to  eloquence,  also,  tp  use  the  words,  of  Johnson,  slightly  varied,  he  who 
would  excel  in  this  noblest  of  arts  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  tha  study  of 
Milton  and  Shakspeare.      r 

In  the  y^ar  1772  the  regiment  returned  to  England,  and  the  young  ensign  obtained 
a  furlough  of  six  months.  Most  of  this  time  he  spent  in  the  best  society  of  London  ; 
and  BosweU  speaks  of  Johnson  and  himself  as  dining,  April  6,  1772,  with  "  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royals,  who  talked  with,  a  vivacity,  fluency, 
and  precision  which  attracted  particular  attention."  It  was  Erskine,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  boldness,  entered  at  once  into  ^a  literary  discussion  with  Johnson,  dis- 
puting his  views  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Fielding  and  Richardson  in  a  man- 
ner which  rather  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  great  English  moralist. 
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At  the  end  of  six  years  from  his  entering  the  army,  when  he  had  reached  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  the  attention  of  Erskine  was  by-  mere  accident  directed  to  the  bar. 
Being  stationed,  during  the  summer  of  1774,  in  a  country  town  where  the  Assizes 
Were  held,  he  rambled  one  day  into  court ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  who  presided,  having 
noticed  his  uniform,  was  led  to  inquire  his  name.  Finding  that  it  was  the  boy  whom 
he  had  aided  ten  years  before  in  going  to  sea,  he  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
briefly  stating  the  principal  points  of  the  case,  and  showing  him  other  civilities  which 
were  peculiarly  gratifying  under  such  circumstances.  Erskine  listened  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  The,  counsel  were  considered  skillful  arid  eloquent;  but  it.  often 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  both  sides,  how  much  more  ciearly 
and  forcibly  he  "could  have  presented  certain  points  and  urged  them  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury.  "And  why  not  be  a  lawyer?"  was  the  thought  which  instantly  forced 
itself  on  his  mind.  "Why  not  carry  ottt  the  early  aspirations  of  boyhood  ?"  Any 
one  of  a  less,  sanguine  temperament  would  have  felt  the^  attempt  to  be  hopeless, 
burdened  as  he  was  with ,  a  young  aiid  growing  family,  and.  wholly  destitute  of  any 
means  of  subsistence  except  his  commission,  which  must,  of  course,  be  relinquished 
if  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law.  But  Erskine's  whole  life  was  one  of  daring 
enterprise.  The  very  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  seemed  only  to  impel  hiraforward 
with  greater  eagerness.  Being  invited  to  dinner  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  conversational  powers,  he  brougl^t  out  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
the  questiAi  which  was  already  beating  at  his  heart,  "  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  ?"  Mansfield,  who  admired  his  talent^  and  spirit,  did  not  utterly  dis- 
courage him,  and  this  was  enough  for  one  of  his  sanguine  temperament.  He  con- 
sulted his  mother,  who  had  the  same  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  who  perfectly  understood  the  force  of  his  character,  and  found  to  his  delight  that 
she  was  almost  as  eager  as  he,  was  to  see  him  enter  on  the  undertaking.  He  ac- 
cordingly became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  about  the  middle  of  1775.  His  term 
of  legal  study  might  be  materially  abridged  by  his  taking  a  degree  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  to  this  he  was  entitled,  as  son  of  a  nobleman,  without  passing  an  ex- 
amination, if  he  kept  his  regular  terms.  He  therefore  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  early  in  1776,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  studies  of 
the  place,  and  contrivingj  at  the  same  tirne,  to  keep  his  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
still  retained  his  office  in  the  army  as  a  means  of  support,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  sold  out  his  commission  and  hus- 
banded his  resources  to  the  utmost.  He  lived  in  a  small  village  just  out  of  London ; 
and  Reynolds,  the  comic  writer,  says,  in  his  "Life  and  Times,"  "The  young  stu- 
dent resided  in  snlall  lodgings  near  my  father's  villa  at  Hampstead,  and  openly  avowed 
that  he  lived  on  cow-beef,  because  he  could  not  afford  any  of  a  superior  quality ;  he 
dressed  shabbily,  and  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Harris  for  oceasional 
free  admissions  to  Covent  Garden,  and  used  boastingly  to  exclaim  to  my  father, 
"  Thank  fortune,  out  of  my  own  family,  I  don't  know  a  Lord."  In  July,  1778,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  according  to  all  ordinary  experience  of  the  profession  in 
London,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  delay  of  some  years  before  his  business  would  sup- 
port his  family.  ,   , 

But  the  early  life  of  Erskine  was  full  of  singular  adventure.  Not-  long  after  his 
call  to  the  bar,  he  was  dining  with  a  friend,  and  happened  to  speak  of  a  Captain 
Baillie,  whose  case  at  that  time  awakened  .^eat  interest  in  the  public  mind.  As 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Bailee  had  discovered  enormous  abuses 
in  the  mariagement  of  the  institution  (which  was  used  for  political  purposes),  and  had 
pubhcly  charged  them  on  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  For  this 
he  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  a  libel,  at  the  instance  of  Sandwich,  who  kept,  how- 
ever, behind  the  scenes  to,  avoid  any  opportunity  of  bringing  him  befo^re  the  court 
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on  the  merits  of  the  case.  As  the  trial  was  soon  to  come  on,  Brskine  remarked  on 
this  conduct  at  table  with  great  severity,  not  knowing  that  Baillie  was  present  as 
one  of  the  guests.  The  captain  was  delighted  with  what  he  heard  ;  and  learning 
that  his  volunteer  advocate  Was  a  young  lawyer,  as  yet  without  business,  who  had 
himself  been  a  sailor,  declared  to  a  friend  that  he  should  at  Ifeast'have  one  brief.  Acr 
cordingly,  Brskine's  first  retainer. of  a  guinea  was  put  into  his  hands  the  next  day, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  but  that  he  was  the  only  counsel  in  the  case.  As  the 
trial  approached,  however,  he  found  there  were  four  distinguished  advocates  before 
him,  and  he  also  found  they  had  so  little  hope  of  success,  that  they  advised,  Baillie, 
at  a  consultation,  to  pay  the  costs,  and  in  this  way  escape  trial,  as  the  prosecutors 
had  kindly  proposed.  Erskine  alone  dissented.  "  My  advice,  gentlemen,''  said  he, 
"  may  savor  more  of  my  former  profession  than  my  present,  but  I  am  against  con- 
senting.". "You  are  the  man  for  me,''  said  Bailli«,  hugging  the  young  advocate  in 
his  arms;  "  I  will  never  give  up."        ' 

Tl^e  case  came  on  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  aftprnoon  of  November  23d,  1778, 
The  senior  counsel  of  Baillie  consumed  the  time  till  late  in  the  evening,  in  showing 
cause  why  the  rule  should  be  dismissed  ;  and  no  one  expecting  Erskine  to  come  for- 
ward, the  case  was  a4joumed  until  the  next  day.  The  court  was  crowded  in  the 
morning,  as  the •  Solicitor  General  was  expected  to  speak  in  support  of  the  rule,  and, 
just  as  Lord  Mansfield  was  about  to  call  upon  him  to  proceed,  Erskine  rose,  un- 
known to  nearly  every  individual  in  the  room  except  his  Lordship,  and'  said,  in  a 
mild  but  firm  tone,  "  My  Lord, ,/ am  lihevjise -counsel  for  the  author  of  this  sup- ' 
posed  libel,  *  *  *  and  wben  a  British  subject  is  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  only 
for  having  ventured  to  attack  abuses  ^vhiclt  owe  their  continuance  to  the  danger  of 
attacking  them,  *  *  *  I  can  not  relinquish  the  privilege  of  doing  justice  to  such 
merit,  I  will  not /give  up  even  my  share  of  the  honor  of  repelling  and  exposing  so 
odious  a  prosecution."  The  whole  audience  was  hushed  into  a  pin-fall  silence,  and 
he  then  went'  on  /to  ask  in  regard  to  his  client,  "Whq  is  he  ?.  What  was  his  duty  ? 
What  has  he  written  ?  To  whom  has  he  written  ?  and  wliat  motive  induced  him 
to  write?"  Taking  these  inquiries-as  the  heads  of  his  speeeh,  he  went  on,  in  brief 
but  eloquent  terms,  to  show  that  Baillie,  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Hospital, 
was  bound  in  duty  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  institution^^that  ho  had  written  noth- 
ing on  the  subject  but  what  was  undeniably  true — that  he  had  written  it  for  the  in- 
forttiation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  who  ought  to  be  informed  on  such  a  sub- 
ject— and  that  his  only  fnotive  in  writing  had  been  the  protection  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  limbs  and  periled  their  lives  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country.  In 
closing,  he"  turned  from  Captain  Baillie  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "Indeed, 
Lord  Sandwich,"  said  he,  "  has  in  my  mind — "  [Mansfield  here  reminded  him  that 
Lord  Sandwich  was  not  before  the  court,  when  Erskine,  borne  away  by  his  feelings, 
instantly  broke'  forth], "  I  know  he  is  not  formally  before  the  court,  but  for  that  very 
reason  I  will  bring  him  before  the  comt !  He  has  placed  these  men  [the  prosecu- 
tors]-in  the  fi:ont  of  the  battle,  in  hopes  to  escape  under  their  shelter  ;  but  I  will  not 
join  in  the  battle  with  them  I  their  vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
human  depravity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough  to  vindicate  the  combat  with  rrie.  I  will 
drag  him  to  light,  who  is  the  dark  mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.  I  assert, 
thsCt  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  but  one  road  to  escape  out  of  this  business  without 
pollution  and  disgrace,  and  that  is,  by  publicly  disavowing  the  acts  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, and  restoring  Captain  Baillie  to  his  command.  If  he  does  this,  theii  his  offense 
will  be  no  more  than  the  too  common  oiie  of  having  suffered  his  own  personal  inter- 
est to  prevail  over:  his  public  duty,  in  placing  his  voters  in  the  hospital.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  continues  to  protect  the  prosecutors,  in  spite  of  th0  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  which  has  excited  the  abhorrence  of  the  numerous  audience  that  crowd  this 
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court ;  if  h£  keeps  this  injured  man  kispended,  or  dares  to  turn  that  suspension 
into  a  removal,  I  shall  then  not  scruple  to  declare  him,  cm  accomplice  in  their  guilt, 
a  shameless  oppressor,  a  disgrace  to  his  rank,  and  a  traitor  to  his  trust."  *  * 
"  Fine  and  imprisonment  !  The  man  deserves  a  palace  instead  of  a  prison  who 
prevents  the  palace,  built  by  the  public  bounty  of  his  cduntry,  from  being  converted 
into  a  dungeon,  and  who  sacrifices  his  own  seouritjito  the  interests  of  hurnanity  and 
virtue."  Considering  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Campbell  should  pronoimce  this  "  the  most  wonderful  forensic  eifort  which  we  have 
in  our  annals."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  decision  was  for  the  defendant ; 
the  rule  was  dismissed  with  costs.  ^  , 

Never  did  a  single  case  so  completely  make  the  fortune  of  any  individual.  Er- 
skine  entered  Westmiinster  Hall  that  morning  not  only  in  extreme  poverty,  but  with 
no  reasonable'  prospect  of  an  adequate  subsistence  for  years.  He  left  it  a  rich  man. 
He  received  thirty  retainers  from  attorneys  who  were  present,  it  is  said,  while  re- 
tiring from  the  hall.  Not  only  was  his  ambition  gratified,  but  the  coinfort  and  in- 
dependence-of  those  whose  happiness  he  had  staked  on  his  success  as  a  lawyer  were 
secured  for  life.  Some  one  asked  him;  at  a  later  period,  how  he  dared  to  face  Lord 
Mansfield  so  boldly  on  a  point  where  he  was.  clearly  out  of  order,  when  lie  beauti- 
fully replied,  "  I  thought  of  my  children  as  plucking  me  by  the  robe,  and  saying, 
'Now,  father,  is  the  time  to  get  us  bread.'  "  His  business  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, until  he  had  an  annual  inconie  of  £12,000. 

The  next  year  be  added  to  his  reputation  by  a  masterly  defense  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  before  a  court-martial  at  Portsmouth.  His  experience  in  naval  afl^airs  recommend- 
ed him  for  this  service,  and  he  performed  it  v^ith  unabated  zeal  for  thirteen  days,  which 
were  Spent  in  examining  witnesses  and  arguing  points  of  order,  after  which  he  wrote 
out  the  speech  which  the  Admiral  read  to  the  cOurt.  This  was  followed  by  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  So  strongly  did  Keppel  fefel  the  value  of  the 
young  advocate's  services,  that  he  addressed  him  a  note  in  token  of  his  gratitude  con- 
taining a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  adding,  "I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  this  com- 
mencement of  a,  friendship  which  I  hope  daily  to  improve."  Erskine,  with  the  boy- 
ish hilarity  which  always  marked- his  charactet;  hastened  to  the  'ifilla  of  the  Reyn-' 
oldses,  and,  displaying  his  bank-notes,  exclaimed,  "  Voila  the  non-suit  of  cow-beef,  my 
good  friends." 

He  came  into  the  House  five  years  after,  in  November,  1783,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Coalition  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers  being  on 
the  other  side,  great  reliance  was  placed  on  his  services  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
government.  But  they  were  sorely  disappointed.  His  habits  were  not  suited  to  par- 
liamentary debate.  His  understanding  was  eminently  a  legal  one  ;  he  wanted  the 
stimulus  and  encouragement  of  a  listening  court  and  jury  ;  and  was  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  sneering  opponents  ready  to  treat  him  with  personal  indignity.  His 
vanity  now  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  antagonists. 
When  he  commenced  his  maiden  speech,  says  Mr.  Croly,  in  his  Life  of  George  IV., 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  evidently  intending  to  reply,  sat  with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand,  prepared 
to  catch  the  arguments  of  his  formidable  adversary.  He  wrote  a  word  or  two.  Er- 
skine proceeded ;  but,  with  every  additional  sentence,  Pitt's  attention,  to  the  paper 
relaxed,  his  look  became  more  careless,  and  he  obviously  began  to  think  the  orator 
less  and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  length,  while  every  eye  in  the  House  was 
fixed  upon  him,  with  a  contemptuous  smile  he  dashed  the  pen  through  the  paper, 
and  flung  them  on  the  floor.  Erskine  never  recovered  from  this  expression  of  dis- 
dain ;  his  voice  faltered^  he  struggled  through  the  remainder  of  hig  speech,  and  sank 
into  his  seat  dispirited  and  shorn  of  his  fame."  Sheridan  remarked  to  him  at  a  later 
period,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happens,  Erskine  ;  you  are  afraid  of  Pitt,  and  that  is  the 
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flabby  part  of  your  character."  There  was  too  much  truth  in  the  remarlc.  Erskine 
could  bear  any  thing  but  contempt.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  made  quite  a  number  of  very  able  and  eloquent  speeches  ;  in  fact, 
he  would  have  stood  high  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  if  he  had  not  so  completely 
outshone  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  eiTorts  in  Westminster  Hall.         j 

"  As  an  advoaate  in  the  foruq^#  says  Lord  Campbell,  ;•  I  hold  him  to  be  without 
.an  equal  in  ancient  or  modern  times."     What  is  rare  in  one  of, so  brilliant  a  genius, 

'he  had  no  less  power  with  the  court  than  with  the  jury.  It  was  remarked 'of  him, 
as  of  Scarlett,  that  "  he  had  invented  a  machine  by  the  secret  use  of  which,  in  court, 
he  could  make  the  head  of  ■a  judge  nod  assent  to  his  propositions  ;  *^herea?  his  riy- 

Ws,  who  tried  to  pirate  it,  always  made.tl):e  same  head  move  from  side  to  side."    He 

\  was  certainly  not  a  profound  lawyer,,  as  the  result  of  original  investigation  ;  Ms  short 
period  of  study  rendered  this  impossible. ,  But  he  had  the  power  of  availing  himself 
more  completely  than  almost  any  man  that  ever  lived,  of  the  knowledge  collected  for 

^is  use  by  others.  His  speech  on  the  Rights  of  Juries,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  is  universally  admitted  to  show  "a  depth  of  learning  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  Selden  or  Hale  ;"  and  so  completely  had  he  thrown  his  mind  into  the 
case,  and  made  himself  master  of  what  black-letter  lawyers  spent  months  in  search- 
ing out  as  the  materials  of  his  brief,  that  he  poured  forth  all  this  learning,  in  his. ar- 
gument before  the  court,  with  the  freshness  and  precision  of  one  who  had  spent  his 
hfe  in  such  researches.  He  always,  indeed,  grasped  a  cause  so  firmly,  that  he 
never  forgot  a  principle  or  a  decision,  an  analogy  or  a  fact  which  made  for  his  chent, 
yhile  he  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  avoidihg  the  dilHculties  of  his  case,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  own  advantage -the  unexpected  disclosures  which  sometimes  come  out  in 
the  progress  of  a  trial.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  the  idea  of  some,  that 
Erskine  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  The 
dryest  special  pleader  never  managed  a  cause  with  £reater_caution.  Even  in  his- 
Indian  Chief,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  (p.  696),  a  passage  which  verges  more  toward 
poetry  than  any  thing  in  our  eloquence,  he  was  still,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  remarks,  "feeing  his  way  every  step  he  took."  His  boldness  was  equal  to 
his  caution.  In  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject when  assailed  by  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  he  had  some  of  the  sever- 
est conflicts  with  the  court  which  any  advocate  was  ever  called  to  maintain.  When 
the  jury,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  brought  in  their  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  pub- 
lishing only,"  which  would  have  the  efiect  ofclearing  the  defendant,  Justice  Buller, 
who  presided,  acting  on  the  principle  then  held  by  the  court,  c,onsidered"it  beyond 
their  province  to  make  this  addition,  and  determined  they  should  withdraw  it.  Er- 
skine, on  the  other  hand,  seized  upon  the  word  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  and  de- 
manded to  have  it  recorded.  After  some  sparring  between  him  and  the  court,  he 
put  the  question  to  the  foreman,  "  Is  the  word  only  to  stand  as  a  part  of  the  verdict  ?" 
"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  I  insist  it  shall  be  recorded,"  says  Erskine. 
"  The  verdict,"  says  Buller,  "  must.be  misunderstood  :  let  me  understand  the  jury." 
"  The  jury,"  replied  Erskine,"  do  understand  their  verdict."  Buller.  "  Sir,  I  will 
not  be  interrupted."  Erskine.  "  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  for  a  brother  citizen, 
and  I  desire  the  word  only  may  be  recorded.".  Buller.  "  Sit  down,  sir.  Remem- 
ber   YOUR    DUTY,    OR    I     SHALL     BE    OBLIGED    TO    PROCEED    IN    ANOTHER    MANNER." 

Erskine.  "  Your  Lordship  may  proceed  in  what  manner  you  think  fit  ;  I  know 

MY  duty  as  well  AS  YOUR  LoRDSHiP  KNOWS  YOURS.  I, SHALL  NOT  ALTER  MY  CON- 
DUCT." The  spirit  of  the  judge  sunk  before  the  firmness  of  the  advocate  ;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 

It  was  this  mixture  of  boldness  and  caution,  it  was  the  keen  sagacity  and  severe 
logic  of  Erskine,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  unrivaled  power  over  a  jury.     It 
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ivas  owing  to  these  qualities  that,  when  he  threw  into  his  argument  all  the  strength 
of  his  ardent  feelings,,  and  all  that  heauty  and  richness  of  illustration  which  his  glow- 
ing fancy  supplie"d,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  play  upon  their  passions  ; 
;he  appeal  was  still  so  entirely  to  their  intellect,  that  the  jury  gave  him  their  sym- 
mthies  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  And  if  he  seemed  to  Jigress  for  a  moment 
frotn  the  line  of  his  reasoning,  as  he  sometimes  did  foi'the  sake  of  rebeving  the  minds 
of  his  auditors,  he  stiH  showed  the  same  sagacity  in  turning  even  this  to  the  further- 
/  ance  of  his  argument,  for  he  always  brought  back  with  him  from  these  excursions 
vsome  weigljj^jjuth  which  he  had  gathered  by  the  way,  and  which  served  to  give 
a  new  and  starthng  force  to  the  urgency  of  his  appeal.  To  thesOi^quahties  he  added 
a  good-humored  cheerfulness  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  which  put  him  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  court  and  jury.  They  wished  him  to  succeed,  even  when  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  he  must  fail.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  he  thus 
gained.  Sometimes,  under  his  management,  the  worst  cause  seemed  wholly  to 
change  its  aspect ;  as  in  the  case  of  Hadfield  (given  below),  in  which,  Kenyon,  who 
presided,  showed  himself  at  first  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  against^ the  prisoner,  but 
had  his  views  so  entirely  changed  that,  at  the  close  of  JErskine's  argument,  he  took 
the  extraordinary  step  of  recommending  to  the  Attorney  General  not  to  proceed  in 
the  case,  but  to  allow  an  immediate  acquittal.  Only  one  trait  more  will  be  added 
to  his  character  as  an  advocate.  He  was  uniformly  kind  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  He  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  injure  or  depress  a  rival.  When 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  his  celebrated  'defense  in  the  case  of  Peltier — a  case 
which  he  might  naturally  expect,  from  his  superior  age  and  devotion  to  a  free  press, 
would  have  been  committed  to  his  care^ — ^he  showed  no  mean  jealousy  ;  he  attended 
the  trial,  and,  before  retiring  to  bed  that  night,  addressed  a  note  to  the  young  advo- 
cate expressing  his  warmest  admiration  of  the  defense,  as  ','  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence." 

Nine  of  Mr.  Erskine's  ablest  arguments  are  given  in  this,  collection.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits  or  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  sprung  : 
these  are  detailed  at  large  in  the  Introdiictions  which  precede  the  speeches.  The 
writer  would  only  urge  upon  the  general  student  in  oratory  not  to  pass  over,'  as  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  lavi^er,  the  four  great  argurneats  of  Erskine  in  the  cases 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  of  the  Dean  of  St.,  Asaph,  of  Hardy,  and  of  Hadfield.  The 
technical  .terms  are  briefly  explained, in  notes,  so  that  no  embarrassment  need  arise 
firom  this  cause.  As  specimens  of  acute' and  powerful  reasoning,  ^  enlivened  occa- 
siorlally  by  glowing  eloquence,  they,  are  among  the  finest  «fibrts  of  genius  in  our  lan- 
guage. Nothing  can  be  more  useTul  to  our  young  orators  of  any  profession,  than  to 
make  themselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  admirable  specimens  of  reasoning, 
whatever  toil  it  may  cost  them.  Such  productions,  as  Johnson  said  •  of  a  similar 
class  of  writings,  "  are  bark  and  steel  to  the  mind." 

Mr.  Erskine,  as  already  mentioned,  came  into  Parliament  in  1783,  as  the  friend 
and  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  reyerses,  and  at  last  shared 
in  his  success.  "When  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power  in  1806,  Er- 
skine was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  thus  verifying  a  prediction  vi^hich  he  made 
twenty-seven  years  before,  just  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  arid  which  (for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  superstitious)'  he  probably  ascribed  to  some  supernatural  agency. 
"  Willie,"  said  he  to  his  friqnd  William  Adam,  after  a  long  silence,  as  they  were  rid- 
ing together  over  a  blasted  heath  between  Lewes  and  Guilford,  in  1779,  "  Willie,  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Stai^  of  the  Thistle  shall 
blaze  on  jny  bosom  !"  His  dream  was  now  accomplished.  But  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  was  one  to  which  he  was  very  little  suited.  All  his  practice  had  lain  in 
another  direction  ;  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  property,  so  essen- 
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tial  to  the  decision  of  cases  in  chancery ;  and  "  the  doctrines  which  prevail  in  the 
courts  of  equity,"  as  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  remarked,  "  were  to  him  almost  like  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country."  He  had  always  thrown  contempt  upon  proceedings  in 
these  courts  ;  and  was  sometimes  taunted  with  his  pathetic  appeal  to  Lord  Kenyon, 
when  recommending  that  his  client  should  apply  to  chancery  for  redress  :  "Would 
your  Lordship  send  a  dog  you^  loved  there  ?"  Still,  he  endeavored  tp  gain  what 
information  he  could  on  the  suhfect  at  his  period  of  life,  and  said  humwrously  to  Rom- 
illy,  who  excelled  in  this  knowledge  of  these, proceedings,  '^  You  must  niake  me  a, 
chancellor  now,  that  I  may  afterward  make  you  one.''  Though  he  added  no  honor 
to  the  ofiic?,  he  did  not  disgrace  it.  None  of  his  decisions  except  one  were  ever 
called  in  question,  and  that  was  aiErmed  hy  the  House  of  Lords.  He  presided  with 
dignity,  and  when  he  retired  from  office^  as  Tie  did  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months. 
Sir  Arthur  Pigot  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  bar,  expressing  "their  grateful 
sense  of  the  kindness  shown  them  while  he  presided." 

The  remainder  of  Erskine's  'life  was  saddened  by  poverty,  and  unworthy  of  his 
early  fame.  The  usages  of  the  profession  forbade  ,his  returning  to  the  bar ;  the  pen- 
sion on  which  he  retired  was  small ;  the  property  he  had  gained  was  wasted  in 
speculations  ;  and  his  early  sense  of  character  was  unhappily  lost,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  general  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  He  died-  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  at  Almondell,  the 
residence  of  his  sister-in-law,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1823,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  ■    . 

The  oratory  of  Erskine  owed  much  of  its  impressiveness  to  his  admirable  delivery. 
He  was  of  the,  medium  height,  with  a  slender  but  finely: turned  figure,  animated  and 
graceful  in  gesture,  with  a  voice  somewhat  shrill  but  beautifully  modulated,  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  emotion,  ahd  an  eye  of  piercing  keennfess  and  power.  "  Ju- 
ries," in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  "have  declared  that  they  felt  it  impossible 
to  remove  their  looks  from  him,  when  he  had  riveted,  and,  as  it  were,  fascinated 
them  by  his  first  glance ;  and  it  used  to  be  a  common  remark  of  men  who  observed 
his  motions,  that  they  resembled  those  of  a  blood-horse  ;  as  light,  as  limber,  as  much 
betokening  strength  and  speed,  as  free  from  all  gross  superfluity  or  encumbrance.'' 
■  His  style  was  chaste,  forcible,  and  harmonious,  a  model  of  graceful  variety,  with- 
oulf  lliB  slightest  mannerism  or,  straining  after  effect.  His  rhythmus  was  beautiful ; 
that  of  the  passage  containing  his  Indian  Chief  is  surpassed  by  nothing  of  the  kidd 
in  our  language.  His  sentences  were  sometimes  too  long— a  fault  which  arose  from 
the  closeness  and  continuity  of  his  thought. 

The  exordium  with  which  Erskine  introduced  a  speech  was  always  natural,  in- 
geniousj^  and.  highly  appropriate  ;  none  of  our  orators  have  equaled  him  in  this  respect. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  which  followed  was  highly  felicitous ;  and  he  had 
this  peculiarity;  which  gave  great  unity  and  force  to  his  arguments,  that  "  he  pro- 
posed," in  the  words  of  another,  "  a  great  leading  principle,  to  which  all  his  efibrts 
were  referable  and  subsidiary-^which  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  address,  govern- 
ing and  elucidating  every  part.  As  the  principle  was  a  true  one,  whatever  might 
be  its  application  to  that  particular  case,  it  gave  to  his  whole  speech  an  air  of  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  which  it  was  diflacult  to  resist." 

'  The  Eev.Dr.  Emmons,  one  of  tte  aciitest  reasoners  among  the  divines  of  New  England,  was  ac- 
customed (as  the  writer  is  directly  informed)  to  read  the  Massachusetts  Reports  as  they  came  out, 
for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  they  afiForded  him  as  specimens  of  powerful  reasoning.  Would  not  oar 
young  divines  find  similar  benefit  from  the  study  of  great  legal  arguments  like  thesfe  of  Erskine  ? 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  ERSKINE  IN  BEHALF  OF  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON  WHEN  INDICTED  FOR  HIGH  TREASON, 
DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH,  FEBRUARY  5, 1781. 

\  INTRODUCTION. 

Lord  George  GordoNj  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  young  Scottish  nobleman  of  weak' 
intellect  and  enthusiastic  feelings.  He  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  Protestant  Association,  whose 
object  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  Sir  George  Saville's  bill  in  favor  of  the, Catholics.^  In  this  c'apacity, 
he  directed  the  association  to  meet  him  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  Parliament 
House  with  a  petition  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,'  about  forty  thousand  persons  of  the  ifliddling 
classes  assembled  on  Friday,  the  2d  of  June,  1780,  and,  after  forming  a  procession,  moved  forward  till 
they  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Gomjuons.  They  had  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and  were 
most  of  them  orderly  in  their  conduct,  though  individuals  among  them  insulted  some  members  of  both 
Houses  who  wer^. passing  into  the  building,  requiring  them  to  put  blue  cockades  on  their  hats,  and  to  cry 
"No  Popery!"  '     -- 

Lord  George  presented  the  petition,  but  the  House  refused  to  consider  it  at  that  time,  by  a  vot^  of  192 
to  6.  The  multitude  now  became  disorderly,  aad  after  the  House  adjourned,  liodies  of  hien  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  Catholic  chapels  at  the  residences  of  the  foreign  ministers.  From  this  moment  the  whole 
affair  changed  its  character.  Desperate  men,  many  of  them  thieves  and  robbers,  took  the  lead.  Not  only 
were  Catholic  chapels  set  on  fire, but  the  London  prisons  were  broken  open  apd  destroyed;  thirty-six 
fires  were  blazing  at  one  time  during  the  night ;,  the  town  was  fot  some  d^ys  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  multitude;  Lord  Mansfield's  house  was  destroyed;  the  breweries  and  distilleries  were  broken 
open,  and  the  mob  became  infuriated  with  liquor;  and  for  a  period  therfe.  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  might  be  made  one  general  scene  of  confiagration.  The  military  were  at  last 
called  in  from  the  country,  and,  after  a  severe  Conflict,  the  mob  was  put  down  ;  but  not  until  nearly  five 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  exclusive  of  those  who  perished  fi-onj  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation. < 

The  government  had  been  taken  by  surprise:  no  adequate  provision  was  made  to  guard  against  vio- 
lence ;  and,  as  tbe  riots  went  on,  all  authority  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  paralyzed  gr  extinct.  When  order 
was  at  last  restored,  the  magistrates,  as  is  common  with  those  who  have  neglected  their  duty,  endeavored 
to  throw  the  blame  on  others — -they  resolved  to  make  Lord  George  Gordon  their  scapegoat.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly arraigned  for  high  treason  •  and  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  such  ,the  eager- 
ness to  have  some  one  punished,  that  he  was  in  impiinent  danger  of  being  made  the  victim  of  public 
resentment.  Ifwas  happy  for  him  that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  (afterward  Lord]  Kenyon,  his  senior  counsel, 
a  roan  of  sound  mind,  but  wholly  destitute  of  eloquence,  he  had  chosen  Mr.  Erskine,  as  a  Scotchman,  to 
aid  in  his  defense.    It  was  the  means  probably  of  saving  his  life. 

The  Attorney  General  opened  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  contending  (1.)  That  the  prisoner,  in  as- 
sembling the  multitude  round  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  if  he  did  so  with 
a  view  to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  Legislature,  and  enforce  his  purposes  by  numbers  and  violence  (a 
doctrine  fully  confirmed  by  the  court) ;  and  (2.),  That  the  overt  acts  proved  might  be  fairly  construed  into 
such  a  design,  and  were  the  only  evidence-by  which  a  traitorous  intention,  in  such  a  case,  could  be  shown. 
When  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  was  received,  Mr.  Kenyon  addressed  the  jury  in  behalf  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  but  in  a  manner  so  Inefiicient  that,  when  he  sat  down,  "  the  friends  of  Lord  George  were  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension."  According  to  the  usual  practice,  Mr.  Erskine  should  now  have  followed,  before 
the  examination  of  his  client's  witnesses.  But  he  adroitly  changed  the  order,  claiming  as  a  privilege  of 
the  prisoner(for  which  he  adduced  a  precedent)  to  have  the  evidence  in  his  favor  received'at  once.  His 
object  was,  by  meeting  the  evidence  of  the  Crown  with  that  of  Lord  George's  witnesses  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, to  open  a  way  for  being  heard  with  more  favor  by  the  jury,  and  of  commenting  upon  the  evidence  on 
bot?i  sides  as  compared  together.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Middleton,.  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Association 
swore  that  he  hid  watched  the  prisoner's  conduct,  and  tljat.  he  appeared  to  be  always  actuated  by  the 
greatest  loyalty  to  the  King  and  attachment  to  the  Constitution— that  his  speeches,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  association,  at  Coachnjakers'  Hall,  never  contained  an  expression  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
repeal  of  the  bill  by /orce— that  he  desired  the  people  not  even  to  carry  sticks  in  the  procession,  and 
begged  that  riotous  persons  might  be  delivered  to  the  constables.  Mr.  Evans,  an  eminent  surgeon,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  Lord  George  Gordon  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  division^  in  St.  George's  Fields  and 
that  it  appealed  from  his  conduct  and  expressions  that  he  wished  and  endeavored  to  prevent  all  disorder. 

1  The  reader  has  already  seen  Mr.  Burke's  admirable  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  Sir  George  Saville's 
bill,  in  his  speech  at  Bristol,  pages  399-310. 
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This  was  confirmed  by  others ;  and  it  was  proved  by  decisive  evidence  that  the  bulk  of  the  peopl^-^nnd 
the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  lobby  were  not  members  of  the  Association,  but  idlers,  vagaboaflgfand 
'  pickpockets,  who  had  thrust  themselves  in ;  so  that  the  persons  who  insulted  the  members  were  of  a  totally 
different  class  from  those  who  formed  the  original  procession.  The  Barl  of  Lonsdale  swore  that  he  took 
the  prisoner  home  from  the  House  in  his  carriage  ;  that  great  multitudes  surrounded  Lord  George,  in- 
quiring the  fate  of  the  petition ;  that  he  answered  it  was  uncertain,  arrd  earnestly  entreated  them  to  retire 
to  tlieir  homes  and  he  quiet,  '  , 

The  evidence  was  not  closed  until  after  midnight',  when  Mr.  Erskine  addressed  the  jary  in  the  follow- 
ing speech.  Lord  Canapbell  says  of  it,  "  E-egulatly  trained  to  the  profession  of  the  law-r-having  practiced 
thirty  years  at  the  bar — having  been  Attorney  Grenera^  above  seven  years — having  been  present  at  many 
trials  for  high  treason,  and  having  coqducted  several  myself— I  again  peruse,  with  increased  astonishment 
and  delight,  the  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  him,  who  h^d  recbntly  thrown  aside  the  scarlet  uni- 
form of  a  subaltern  inth?  army,  whiob  he  had  substituted  for  the,' blue  jacket  of  a  midshipman,  thrust 
upon  him  while  he  was  a  school-boy.  Here  I  find  not  only  great  acutdness,  powerful  reasoning,  enthusi- 
astife  zeal,  and  burning  eloquence,  but  the  most  masterly  view  ever  given  of  the  English  law  of  higli  trea- 
son, the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties." — lAvcs  of  the  Chajicellors,  vol.  vi.,,  page  408. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


Amount  of  evi. 
dence  in  favor 
of  the  prieoner, 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — Mr.  Kenyon  hav- 
Eiordium:  ing  informed  the  coOTt  that  wc  pro- 
pose to  call  no  other  witnesses,  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  address  myself  to  you 
as  counsel  for  the  hob'le  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the 
whole  evidence  't)eing  closed.  I  use  the  word 
closed,  because  it  certainly  is  not  finishedj  since 
I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  seat  in  which  I 
sat,  to  disentangle  myself  from  the  volumes  of 
men's  names,  which  lay  there  un^er  my  feet, 
whose  testimony,  had 'it  been  necessary  for  the 
defense,  would  have  confirmed  all  the  facts  that 
are  already  in  evidence  before  you.' 

Gentlemen,  I  fee!  myself  entitled  to  expect, 
lEiiniBenoeduo  both  fromyou  and  from  the  court,  the 
to  ao.ps«ker.  greatest  indulgence  and  attention.  I 
am,  indeed,  a  greater  object  of  your  compassion 
than  even  my  noble  friend  whom  I  am  defending. 
He  rests  secure  in  conscious  innocence,  and  in  the 
well-placed  assurance  that  it  can  suffer  no  stain  in 
your  hands.  Not  so  with  mIs  .  I  stand  before  you 
a  troubled,  I  am  afraid  a  guilty  man,  in- having 
presumed  to  accept  of  the  awful  task  which  I  am 
now-  called  upon  to  performr — a  task  which  my 
learned  friend,  who  spoke  before  me,  though  he 
has  justly  risen,  by  extraordinary  capacity  and 


>  Mr.  Erskine  shows  great  dexterity  in  turning  a 
slight  circumstance  at  the  opening  of  his  speech, 
into  a  means  of  impressing  the  j&ry  from  the  first 
with  a  sense  of  his  client's  innocence.  He  had  Sat 
thus  far  in  the  front  row,  with  large  files  of  papers 
at  his  feet,  but  he  now  stepped  back  to  obtain  great- 
er freedom  of  movepient ;  and,  this  he  represents  as 
done  to  escape  from  ','  the  volumes  of  men's  names" 
who  stood  ready  to  confirm  the'  evidence  in  favoi:  of 
Lord  Gordon !  Sb.the  next  paragraph,  though  in  form 
a  plea  for  indulgence  to  himself  as  a  young  speaker, 
is  In  fact  the  strongest  possible,  assumption,  of  the 
prisoner's  innocencei  since  the  guilt  referred  to  con- 
sisted in  his  venturing  to  endanger,  by  his  inexpe- 
rience, the  cause  of  one  who  stood  secure  himself 
"in  conscious  innocence."  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  for  which  Mr.  Erskine  deserves  more  to  be 
studied,  than  his  thus  making  every  circumstance 
conspire  to  produce  the  desired  impression.  All  is  so 
easy  and  natural,  that  men  never  think  of  it  as  the 
result  of  design  or  premeditation,  and  here  lies  his 
consummate  skill  w  "n  ndvnrntp. 


experience,  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession, 
has  spoken  of  with  that  distrust  and  difBdence 
whioh  becomes  every  Christian  in  a  cause  of 
blood.  If  Mr.  Kenyon  has  such  feeljngs,' think 
what  mine  must  be.  Alas  !  g^ritlemen,  who'  am 
I  ?  -A  young  man  of  little  experience,  unused  to 
the  bar  of  criminal  courts,  and  sinking  under  the 
dreadful  consciousness  of  my  defects.  I  have, 
however,  this  consolation,  that  no  ignorance  nor 
inattention  on  my  part  can  possibly  prevent  you 
from  seeing,,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judges, 
that  the  Crown  has  established  no  cas-fe  of  treaspn. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  expect  that  the  Attorney 
Gpneral,  in  opening  a  great  and  sol-  TranBition: 
emn  state  praseeution,  would  have  at  mss'Sguf/iaw 
least  indulged  tlie  advocates  for  the  "ffe^""- 
prisoner  vpith  his  notions  on  the  law,  as  applied 
to  the  case-before  you,  in  less  general  terms.' 
It  is  very  common,  indeed,  iii  little  civil  actions, 
to  make  such  obscure  introductions  by  way  of 
trap/  But  in  criminal  cases  it  is  unusual  and 
unbeeoraing ;  because  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
reply,  even  where  no  witnesses  are  called  by  the 
prisoner,  gives  it  th.ereby  the  advantage  of  re- 
plying, without  having  given  scope  for  observa- 
tions on  the  principles  of  the  opening,  with  which 
the  reply  must  he  consistent. 

One  observation  he  has,  however,  made  on  the 
subject,  in  the  truth  of  which  I  heart-  oreaiieM  of 
ily  concur,  viz.,  that  the  crime  of  which  ""  """' 
the  noble  person  at  your  bar  stands  accused,  is 
the  very  highest  and  most  atrocious  that  a  mem- 
ber of  civil  life  can  possibly  commit ;  bfecause  it 
is  not,  like  all  other  crimes,  merely  an  injury  to 
society  from  the  breach  of  some  of  its  reciprocal 
relations,  but  is  an  attempt  utterly  to  dissolve  and 
destroy  society  altogether. 

In  nothing,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom  and  Justice 
of  our  laws  so  strongly  and  eminently  Hence  it  ia  uont 
manifested  as  in  the  rigid,  accurate,  ^^  '  °  ° 


^  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark  how  admira- 
bly one.  thought  grows  out  of  another  in  the  transi- 
tion, all  of  them  important  and  all  preparing  the  mind 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject to  whioh  It  leads,  the  nature  of  high  treason. 
The  same  characteristio  runs  throughout  the  whole 
sneech. 
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cautious,  explicit,  unequivocal  definition  of  what 
shall  constitute  this  high  offense.  For,  high 
treason  consisting  in  the  breach  and  dissolution 
of  that  allegiance  which  binds  society  together, 
if  it  were  left  ambiguous,  uncertain;  or  undefined, 
all  the  other  laws  established  for,  the  personal  se- 
curity of  the  suiy'ect  Would  be  utterly  useless  ; 
since  this  offense,  which,  from  its  nature,  is. so. 
capable  of  being  created,  and  judged  of  by  the 
rules  of  political  expediency  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  would  be  a  rod  at  will  to  bruise  the 
most  virtuous  members  of  the  community.  When- 
ever virtue  might  become  troublesome  or  obnox- 
ious to  a  bad  government. 

Injuries  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  our 
Apotenten  iiie  neighbors.  Considered  as  individuals, 
ortyranny  if     which  avc  thc  subjccts  of  all  Other 

overBtrajned.  ...  .  ^         , 

cnmmal  prosecutions,  are  not  only 
capable  of  greater  precision,  but  the  powers  of 
the  state  can  be  but  rarely  interested  in  strain- 
ing them'^eyond  their  legal  interpretation.  But 
if  treason,  where  the  government  is  directly  of- 
fended, were  left  to  the  judgment  of  its  ministers, 
without  any  boundaries — ^nay,  without  the  most 
broad,  distinct,  and  inviolable  boundaries  marked 
out  by  the  law^^there  could  be  ncj  public  free- 
dom. The  condition  of  an  Englishman  would  be 
no  better  than  a  Slave's  at  the  foot  of  a  Sultan ; 
since  there  is  little  difference  whether  a  man  dies 
by  the  stroke  of  a  sa:ber,  without  the  forms  of  a 
trial,  or  by  the  most  pompous  ceremonies  of  jus- 
tice, if  the  crime  could  be  made  at  pleasiire  by 
the  state  to  fit  the  fact  that  was  to  be  tried. 
Would  to  God,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this 
were  an  observation  of  theory  alone,  and  that,  the 
page  of  our  history  was  not  blotted  with  so  many 
melancholy,  disgraceful  proofs  of  its  truth !  But 
these  proofs,  melancholy  and  disgraceful  as  they 
are,  have  become  glorious  monuments  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  ought  to  be  a  theme 
of  rejoicing  and  emulation  to  us.  For,  from  the 
mischiefs  constantly  arising  to  the  state  from  ev- 
ery extension  of  the  ancient  law  of  treason,  the 
ancient  law  of  treason  has  been  always  restored, 
tod  the  Constitution  at  different  periods  washed 
clean ;  though,  unhappily,  with  the  blood  of  op- 
pressed and  innocent  men. 

I.  When  I  speak  of  the  ancient  law  of.  treason, 
Hieii  treason  I  mean  the  venerable  statute  of  King 
deS™d.  Edward  the  Third,  on  which  the  in- 
dictment you  are  now  trying  is'  framed — a  stat- 
ute made,  as  its  preamble  sets  forth,  for  the  rhore 
precise  definition  of  this  crime,  which  has  not, 
by  the  common  law,  been  sufficiently  explained ; 
and  consisting  of  different  and  distinct  niembers, 
the  plain  unextended  letter  of  which  was  thought 
to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  person  and 
honor  of  the  Sovereign,  and  an  adequate  security 
to  the  laws  committed  to  his  execution.  I  shall 
mention  only  two  bf  the  number,  the  others  not 
being  in  the  remotest  degree  applicable  to  the 
present  accusation.*     ' '- 


^  In  this  statement  of  the  law  of  treason,  perfectly 
fair  and  accurate  as  it  is,  there  is  «ne  thibg  which 
marks,  the  consummate  skill '  of  Mr.  Erskine.  He 
shapes  it  throughout  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  |  the  prisoner. 


(1.)  To  compass,  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
King :  such  imagittatioa  or  purpose  of  the  mind 
(visible  only  to  its  great  Author)  being  mani- 
fested by  some  open  act ;  an  institution  obviously 
directed,  not  only  to  the  security  of  his  natural 
person,  but  to  the  stability  of  the  -government ; 
since  the  life  of  the  Prince  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  one  is  justly  held  to  be  rebellious 
conspiracy  against  the  other. 

(2.)  (which  is  the  crime  charged  in  tl^^lndict- 
ment)  To  levy  war  against  him  in  his  realm :  a 
teto  that  one  would  think  oouldrequire  no  ex- 
platiation,  nor  admit  of  any  ambiguous- construc- 
tion,'.among  liien  who  are  willing  to  read  laws 
according  to  the  plain  signification  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written ;  but  which  has, 
nevertheless,  been  an  abundant  source  of  that 
constructive  cavil  which  this  sacred"  and  valua- 
ble act  was  made  expressly  to  prevent.  The 
real  meaning  of  this  branch  of  it,  as  it  is  bot- 
tomed iij  policy,  reason,  and  justice  ;  as  it  is  or- 
dained in  plain  unambiguous  words ;  as  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the'preoedents  of  justice,  and  illustrated 
by,  the  writings  of  the  -great  lights  of  the  law  in 
different  ages  "of  pur  history,  I  shall,  before  I  sit 
down,  impress  upon  your  minds  as  a  safe,  uner- 
ring standard  by  which  to  measure  the  evidence 
you  have  heard.  At  present  I  shall  oply  say,  that 
fer  and  wide  as  judicial  decisions  have  strained 
the  construction  of  levying  war  beyond  the  war- 
rant of  the  statute,  to  the  discontent  of  some  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  profession,  they 
hurt  not  me.  As  a  citizen  I  may  disapprove  of 
-them,  but  as  advocate  for  the  noble  person  at 
your  bar,  I  need  not  impeach  their  authority.  For 
none  of  them  have  said  rriore  than  this,  "  that  war 
may  be  levied  against  the  King  in  his  realm,,  not 
only  by  an  insurrection  to  change  or  to  destroy 
the  fundamental  Constitution  of  the  government 
itself  by  rebellious  war ;  but,  by  the  same  war,  to 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  execution  of  the  laws  it 
has  enacted,  or  to  violate  and  overbear  the  pro- 
tection they  afford,  not  to  individuals  (which  is,  a 
private  Wrong),  but  to  any  general  class  or  de- 
scription of  the  community,  in/  premeditated  open 
acts  of  violence,  hostility,  and  force." 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  these' words,  and  call  sol- 
emnly on  the  judges  to  attend  to  what  criterion  of 
I  say,  and  to  contradict  me  if  I  mis-  i-i?''""""™'- 
take  the  law,  "  By  premeditated  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence, hostility,  and 'force,"  nothing  equivocal, 
nothing  ambiguous,  no  intimidfitions  or  overaw- 
ings,  which  signify  nothing  precise  or  certain  (be- 
cause what  frightens  one  man  or  set  of  men  may 
have  no  effect  upon  another),  but  that  which 
compels  and  coerces — open  violence  and  farce. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  only  the  whole  text ;  but 
I  submit  it  to  the  learned  judges,  uhder  whose 
correction  I  am  h^ppy  to  speak,  an  accurate  ex- 


facts  of  the  case,  as  they  wpre  afterward  to  come 
out  in  evidence.  The  points  made  most  prominent 
are  the  points  he,  had  occasion  afterward  to  use. 
Thus  the  jury  were  prepared,  without  knowing  it, 
to  look  at  the  evidence  under  aspects  favorable'  to 
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planatlon  of  the  statute  of  treason,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  present  subject,  taken  in  its  utmost 
extent  of  judicial  construction;  and  which  you 
can  not  but  see,  not  only  in  its  letter,  but  in  its 
most  strained  signification,  is  confined  to  acts 
which  immediately,  openly,  and  unambiguously 
strike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of  government, 
and  not  to  any  other  oflfenses,  however  injurious 
to  its  peace. 

Such  were  the  boundaries  of  high  treason 
An  MtempM  to  marked  out  in  the  roign  of  Edward 
hi™"bSn"iS  the  Third ;  and  as  often  as  the  vices 
ly  repressed.  of  {j^^  prinoBs,  assisted  by  weak  sub- 
missive Parliaments,  extended  state  ofTenses  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  that  act,  so  often  the  vir- 
tue of  better  princes  and  wiser  Parliaments 
brought  them  back  again.  A  long  list  of  new 
treasons,  accumulated  in  the  wretched  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  from^ which  (to  use,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  that  repealed  them)  "  no  man 
knew  vchat  to  do  or  say  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of 
death,"  were  swept  away  in  the  first  year  of. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  his  successor;  and  many  more, 
which  had  again  sprung  up  in  the  following  dis- 
tracted-arbitrary reigns,  putting  tumults  and  riots 
on  a  footing  with  armed  rebellion,  were  again  lev- 
eled in.the  first  year  of  Queen  JVlary,  and  the  stat- 
ute of  Edward  made  once  more  the  standard  of 
treasons.  The  acts,  indeed,  for  seouringjiis  pres- 
ent Majesty's  illustrious  House  from  the  machi- 
nations .of  those  very  Papists,  who  are  now  so 
highly  in  favor,  have,  since  that  time,  been  added 
to  the  list.  But  these  not  being  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  the  ancient  statute  fs  still  our  only 
guide ;  which  is  so  plain  and  simple  in  its  object, 
so  explicit^nd  correct  in  its  terms,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  intrinsic  error;  and  the  ■*isdom  of  its 
authors  has  shut  the  door  against  all  extension 
of  its  plain  letter ;  declaring,  in  the  very  body  of 
the  act  itself,  that  nothing  out  of  that  plain  letter 
should  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  treason  by 
inference  or  construction^  but  that,  if  any  such 
cases  happened,  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
Parliament. 

This  wise  restriction  has  been  the  subject  of 
Tiie.e'restric-  much  just  eulogium  by  all  the  most 
byti'eTigK''  celebrated  writers  on  the  criminal 
authoritj-.  \^^  of  England;  Lord  Coke  says 
the  Parliament  that  made  it  was  on  that  account 
called  Benedictum,  or  Blessed ;  and  the  learned 
and  virtuous  Judge  Hale,  a  bitter  enemy  and  op- 
poser  of  constructive  treason,  speaks  of  this  sa- 
cred institution  with  that  enthusiasm  which  it 
can  not  but  inspire  in  the  breast  of  every  lover 
of  the  jnst  privileges  of  mankind. 

Gerttlemen,  in  these  mild  days,  when  juries 
Derinitinn  ^^^  ^°  '^^^  ^"^  judg^s  SO  independent, 
plied  to  tiie     perhaps  all  these  observations  might 

prcGCfltcoee.     J  ,  ■  ,  -D    * 

have  been  spared  as  unnecessary.  But 
they  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  this  history  of  treason, 
so  honorable,  to  England,  can  rtot  (even  imper- 
fectly as  I  have  given  it)  be  unpleasant  to  En- 
glishmen. At  all  events,  it  can  not  be  thought 
an  inapplicable  introduction  to  saying  that  hard 
George  Gordon,  who  stands  before  you  indicted 
for  that  crime,  is  not,  can  not  be  guilty  of  it,  un- 


less he  has  levied  war  against  the  King  in  his 
realm,  contrary  to  the  plain  letter,  spirii,  and  in- 
tention of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
the  Third — to  be  extended  by  no  new  or  occa- 
sional oonstruotion,  to  be  strained  by  no  fancied 
analogies,  to  be  measured  by  no  rules  of  politic- 
al expediency,  to  be  judged  of  by  no  theory,  to 
be  determined  By  the  wisdom  of  no  individual, , 
however  wise,  but  to  be  expounded  by  the  sim- 
ple, genuine  letter  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  overt  act  charged  in  the 
indictment,  is  the  assembling  the  mul-  _. 

»•»    J  I.'  L  11      <•  i_         The  prisoner 

tituae,  which  we  all  oi  us  remember  responsible  on- 
went  up  with  the  petitipn  of  the  As-  faaiiibjeci^f' 
sooiated  Protestants,  on  the  second  '^"""""'".ge. 
day  of  last  June.  In  addressing  mysfelf  to  a  hu- 
mane and  sensible  jury  of  Englishmen,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  more 
especially  under  the  direction  of  a  court  so  filled 
as  this  is,  I  trust  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
purposes  of  that  multitude,  as  originally  assem- 
bled on  that  day,  and  the  purposes  and  acts  of 
him  who  assembled  them,  are  the'  soje  objects 
of  invest-igatipa.  All  the  dismal  consequences 
which  followed,  and  which  naturally  link  them- 
selves  with  this  stibject  in  the  firmest  minds, 
must  be  altogether  "cut  oflT,  and  abstracted  from 
your  attention, .  further  than  the  evidence  war- 
rants their  admission.  If  the  evidence  had  been 
co-extensive  with  these  consequenees ;  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  same  multitude,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  had  afterward 
attacked  the,!pank,'broke  open  the  prisons,  and 
set  London  in  a,  conflagration,  I  should  not  now 
be  addressing  you.  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  am  neither  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  I  could 
have  defended  him,  nor  so  profligate  to  wish  it' 
if  I  could.  But  when  it  has  appeared,  not  only 
by  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  but  by  the  evidence 
qf  the  thing  itself— ^by  the  issues  of  life,  which 
may  be  called  the  evidence  of  Heaven — that 
these  dreadful  events  were  either  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  assembling  of  that  multitude 
to  attend  the  petition  of  the  Protestants,  or,  at 
the  very  worst,  the  unforeseen,  undesigned,  un- 
abetted,  and  deeply  regretted  consequences  of 
it,  I  confess  the  seriousness  and  solemnity  pf  this 
trial  sink  and  dwindle  away.  Only  abstract  from 
your  minds  all  that  misfortune,  accident,  and  ■ 
the  wickedness  of  others  have  brought  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  cause  requires  no  advocate. 
When  I  say  that  it  requires  no  advocate,  I  mean 
that  it  requires  no  argument  to  screen  it  from 
the  guilt  of  treason.  For  though  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  piy  noble  friend  s  in- 
tentions, yet  I  am  not  bound  to  defend  his  pru- 
dence, nor  to  set  it  up  as  a  pattern  for  imitation ; 
since  you  are  not  trying  him  for  jmprudence,  for 
indiscreet  zeal,  or  for  want  of  foresight  and  pre- 
caution, but  for  a  deliberate  and  malicious  pre- 
determination to  overpower  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  by  hostile,  rebellious  force. 
The  indictment,  therefore,  first  charges  that 
the  multitude  assembled  oh  the  2d  me  indictmem 
of  June  "  were  armed  and  arrayed  SlJ^erl'" 
in  a  warlike  manner;"  which,  indeed,  "-mtd. 
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if  it  had  omitted  to  charge,  we  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  any  defense  at  all,  because  no 
judgment  could  have  been  given  on  so  defective 
an  indictment.  .  For  the  statute  never  meant  to. 
put  an  unarmed  assembly  of  c\itizens  on  a  footing 
with  ai-med  rebellion ;  and  the  crime,,  whatever 
it  is,  must  always  appear  on  the  record  to  war- 
rant the  judgtpent  of  the  court. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  has  been  held  to  be 
wiiat  const!  matter  of  evidence,  and  dependent  on 
iiidlCT™il^^  circumstances,  what  numbers,  or  spe- 
""•  ci^s  of  equipment  and  order,  thSugh 

not  the  regular  equipment  and  order  of  soldiers, 
shall  constitute,  an  army,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
averment  in.the  indictment  of  a  warlike  array; 
and,  likewise,  what  kind  of  violence,  though  not 
pointed  at  the  King's  person,  or  the  existence 
of  the  government,  shall  be  construed  to  be  wat 
against  the  King.  Sut  as  it  has  never  yet  been 
maintained  Ia  argument,  in  ^ny  court  of  the 
kingdom,  or  even  speculated  upon  in  theory, 
tha^  a  multitude,  without  either  weapons  offens- 
ive or  defensive  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  yet  not 
supplying  the  want  of  them  by  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence as  multitudes  sufficiently  great  can  achieve 
without  them,  was  a  hostile  army  within  the 
statute  j  as  it  tas  never  been  asserted  by  the 
wildest  adventurer  iii  constructive  treason,  that 
a  multitude,  armed  with  nothing,  threatening, 
nothing,  and  doing  nothing,  was  an  army  levy- 
ing war ;  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  the  first  charge  in -the  indict- 
ment; but  thw,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifestly 
false  1 — false  in  the  knowledge  ,of  the  Crown, 
which  prosecutes  it — false  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  man, in  London,  who  Was  not  bed-ridden 
on  Friday  the  2d  of  June,,  and  who  saw  the 
peaceable  demeanor  of  the  Associated  Protest- 
ants. -  , 

But  you  will  tiear,  no  doubt,  from  the  Solicit- 
casebrDama.  °'  General  ^jTor  they  have  saved  all 
ree  loappiica-  their  intelligence  for  the  reply)  that 
fury  supplies  arms ;  furor  arma  min- 
istrat ;  and  the  case  of  Damaree*  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  referred  to ;  where  the  people,  assem- 
bled had  So  banners  or  arms,  but  only  clubs  and 
bludgeons  ;  yet  the  ringleader,rwho  fed  them  on, 
to.  mischief,  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  high 
treason  for  levying  war.  This  jungment  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  impeach,  for /I  l\ave  no  time 
for  digression  to  points,  that  do  not^prcss  upon 
me.  In  the  case  of  Damaree,  the  mob,  though 
not  regularfy  armed,  were  provided  with  such 
weapons  as  best  suited  their  mischievoqs  designs. 
Their  designs  were,  besides,  open  and  avowed, 
and  all  the  mischief  was  done  that  could  have 
bee;i  accomplished,  if  they  had  been  in  tl)e  eora- 
pletest  armor.  Thejy  burned  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses protected  by  law,  and  Damaree  was  tak- 
en kt  their  head^  in  flagrante  delicto  [in  the  crime 
itself],  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  not  only  in  the 
very  act  of  destroying  one  bf  them,  but  leading 


«  In  this  case,  a  mob  assembled  for  the  piirpose 
of  destroying  all  the  Protestant  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses, and' actually  pulled  down  two. — 8  State  Tri- 
als, 318.    Foster,  208. 

Ss. 


on  his  followers,  in  person,  to  the  avowed  de- 
struction of  all  the  rest.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  of.his  purpose  and  intention,  nor  any 
great  doubt  that  the  perpetration  of  Such  purpose 
was,  from  its  generality,  high  treason,  if  perpe- 
trated by  such  a  force  as  distinguishes  a  felonious 
riot  from  a  treasonable  levying  of  war.*  ~  The 
principal  doubt, '  therefore,  in  that  case  was, 
whether  such  an  unarmed,  riotous  force  was  war, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  and  on  that 
point  very  learned  men  have  differed ;  nor  shall 
I  attempt  to.  decide  between,  them,  because  in 
this  one  point,  they  all  agree.  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
seech'you  to  attend' to  me  here.  '  I  say  ou  this 
point  they  all  agree,  that  it  is  theintention  of 
assembling  them  which  forms  the  guilt  of  trea- 
son. I'will  give  you  the  woi:ds  of  high  author- 
ity, the  learned  Foster, 'who.se  private  opinions 
will,  no  doubt,  be  pressed  upon -you  as  a  doctrine 
and  law,  alid  which,  if  taken  together  j  as  all 
opinions  ought  to  be,  and  not  extracted,  in  smug- 
gled sentences  to  serve  a  shallow  tirick,  1  am 
contented  to  consider  as  authority., 
'  -  That  great  judge,  immediately  after  support- 
ing' the  case  of  Damaree,.  as  a  levy-  The  iMcmion 
ing  war  within  the  statute,  against  Sicfo'th?' 
the  opinion  of  Hale  in  a  similar  case,  "'""• 
namely,  the  destruction  of  bawdy-houses,?  which 
happened  in  his  tjme,  says,  "  The  true  criterion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be — Quo  animo  did  the  parties 
assemble  ? — with  what  intentiondid  they  meet  ?" 
On  tiat  issue,  then^  in  which  I  am  supported 
by  the  wliole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
concernittg  which  there  are  no  pracficat  prece- 
dents, of  the  courts  that  clash,  nor  even  abstract 
opinion^  of  the  closet  that  differ,  I  come  forth 
with  boldness  to  meet  the  Crown.  For,  even 
supposing  that  peaceable  multitude — though  not 
hostilely  arrayed — though  without  one  species  of 
weapon  among  .them^^^though  assembled  with- 
out plot  or  disguise  by  a  public  advertisement, 
exhorting,  nay,  commanding  peace,  and  inviting 
the  magistrates  to  be  present  to  restore  it,  if 
broken-:— though  composed  Of  thousands  who  are 
now  standing  around  you,  unimpeaohed  and  un- 
reprpved,  yet  who  are  all  principals  in  treason, 
if  such  assembly  was  treason ;.-  .supposing,  I  say, 
this  multitude  to  he,  nevertheless,  an  army  with- 
in the  statiitjs,  still  the  great  question  would  re- 
main behind,  on  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused  jnust  singly  depend,  and  which  it  is 
your  exclusive  province  to  determine,  namely, 
whether  they  were  assembled  by  mj  noble  client 
for  the  traitorous  purpose  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment? For  war  must  not  only  be  levied,  but  it 
must  be  levied  against  the  King  in  his  realm ;  j. 
e.,  either  directly  against  his  person  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  government,  of  which  he  is 
ihehead,  or  to  suppress  the. laws  committed  to 
bis  execution  by  rebellious  force.  You  must  find 
that  Lord  George  Gordon  assembled  these  men 


'  To  constitute  a  treasonable  levying  of  war  there 
must  be  an  insurrection ;  there  must  be  force  accom- 
panying that  insurrection;  and  it  must  be  for  an 
object  of-a,general  nature.  Regina  v.  Frost,.9  Car- 
rington  and  Payne,  129.  >  -  - »  1  Hale,  133, 
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with  that  traitoro  js  intention.  You  must  find  not 
merely  a  riotous,  illegal  petitioning — not  a  tu- 
multuous, indecent  importunity  to  influence  Par- 
liament, not  the  compulsion  of  motive,  from  see- 
ing so, great  a  body  of  people  united  in  septiraent 
and  clamorous  supplication — but  the  absolute, 
unequivocal  compulsion  of  force,  from  the  hostile 
acts  of  numbers  united  in  rebellious  conspiracy 
ahd  arms. 

This  is  the  issue  you  are  to  try,  for  crimes  of 
all  denominations  consist  wholly  in  the  purpose 
of  the  human  will  producing  the  act.  "Actus 
non  faoit  reura  nisi  mens  sit  rea."  The  act  does 
not  constitute  guilt,  unless  the  mind  be  guilty- 
This  is  the'  great  text  from  which  the  whole- 
moral  of  penal  justice  is  deduced.  It  stands  at- 
the  top  «r the  criminal  page,  throughout  all  the 
volumes  of  our  humane  p.nd  sensible  laws,  and 
Lord  Chief^  Justice  Goke,  whose  chapter  on  this 
crime  is  the  most  authoritative  and  masterly  of 
all  his  valuable  Works,  ends  almost  every  sen- 
tence with  an  emphatical  repetition  of  it. 

The  indictment  must  chargb  an  open  act,  be- 
Tke  intention  oausB  the  purpose  of  the  mind,  which 
S?o,ST/''  is  the  object  of  trial,  can'  only  be 
Bome  open  act.  known  by  actions.  Or,  again  to  use 
the  words  of  Foster,  who  has  ably  and  accurate- 
ly expiressed  it,  "  the  traitorous  purpose  is  the 
treason ;  the  overt  act,  the  means  made  use  of 
to  effectuate  the' intentions  of  the' heart."  But 
why  should  I  borrow  the  langiiage  of  Foster,  or 
of  any  other  man,  when  the  language  of  the  in- 
dictment itself  is  lying  before  our  eyes'?.  What 
does  it  say  ?  Does  it  directly  charge  the-  overt 
act  as  in  itself  constituting  the  crime?  No;  it 
charges  that  the  prisoner  "  maliciously  and  trai- 
torously did  compass,  imagine,  and 'intend  to_ 
raise  and  levy  wax  and  rebellion  against  the 
King ;^'  this  is  the  malice  prepense  of  treasdn; 
and  that  to  fulfill  and  bring  to  effect  such  traitor- 
ous compassings  and  intentions,. ha  did,  on  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  actually  assem- 
ble them^  and  levy  war  and  rebellion  against  the 
King.  Thus  the  law,  which  is  made  to  correct 
and  punish  tlie  wickedness  of  the  heart;  and  not 
the  unconscious  deeds  of  the  body,  goes  up  to 
the  fountain  of  human  agency,  and  jurralgns  the 
lurking  mischief  of  the  soijl,  dragging-  it  to  li^ht 
by  the  evidence  of  open  acts.  The  hostile  mind 
is  the  crime ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  matters 
that  are  in  evidence  before  you  do,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  possibility  of  error,  convince  you  that 
the  prisoner  is  a  determined  traitor  in  his  heart, 
he  is  not  guilty^  ; 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  creates  all  the 
The  lame  is  various  degrees  of  homicide,  from  that 
LTdenndoS'.  which  is  excusablo  to  the  malignant 
er  crimes,  gyjij  of  murder.  The  fact  is  the  same 
in  all.  The  death  of  the  man  is  the  imputed 
crime ;  but  the  intention  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence ;  and  he  who  killed  him  is  pronouheed  a 
murderer — a  simple  felon— or  only  an  unfortu- 
nate man,  as  the  circumstances,  by  which  his 
mind -has  been  deciphered  to  ihe  jury,  stow  it  to 
have  been  cankered  by  deliberate  wickedness, 
or  stirred  up  by  sudden  passions. 


Here  an  immense  multitude  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  assembled  on  the  second  of  The.e  primipiei 
June:  But  whether  he  that  assem-  Se  rft^'oprV 
bled  them  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  »"«'■ 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  or  only  of  a  breach  of 
the  act  of  King  Charles  the  Second'  against  tu- 
multuous petitioning  (if  such  an  abt  still  exists), 
depfends  wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  his  purpose 
ia  assembling  them,  to  be  gathered  by  you,  and 
by  you  alone,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  to  be  gathered,  not  by  inference,  or 
probability,  or  reasonable  presumption,  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  act,  provaily  ,■  that  is(  in  the 
full,  unerring  force  of  demonstration.  You'  are 
ctfUed,  upon  your  oaths,  to  say,'«of  whether  Lord 
George  Gordon  assembled  the  multitudes  in  the 
place  charged  in  the  Indictment,  for  that  is  not 
denied;  but  whether  it  ejppearsj  by,  the  facts  pro- 
duced in  evidence  for  the  Crown  when  confront- 
ed with  the  pfoofs  which  we  have  laid  before 
you,  that  he  assembled  them  in  hostile  array 
and  with  a  hostile  mind;  to  take  the'  laws  into 
his  ovm  hands  by  main  force,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Constitution  of  the  govei'nment,  unless  his  peti- 
tion should  be  listened  to  by  Parliament. 

That  is  yottr  exclusive  province^  to  determine. 
The  court  can  only  tell  yon  what  acts  the  lay, 
in-  its  general  theory,  holds'  to  be  high  treason, 
on  the  general'  assumption  that  such  acts  pro- 
ceed from  traitorous  purposes.  But  they  must 
leave  it  to  your  decision,  and  to  yours  alone, 
whether  the  acts  proved  appear,  in  the  present 
instance,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  have 
arisen  from  the  causes  which  form  the  essence 
of  this  high  crime. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  heard  the  law  of 
treason ;  first,  in  the  abstract,  and  see-  .  -.,   „ 

...  If.  summation. 

ondly,  as  it  applies  to  the  general  leat- 
ures  of  the  case ;  and  you  have  heard  it  with  as 
much  sincerity  as, if  I  had  addressed  ybu  upon 
my  oath  from  the  bench  where  the  judges  sifc 
I  declare  tb  you  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
that  great  Being  at  whose  bar  we  must  all  here- 
after appear,  that  I  have  used  no  one  art  of  an 
advocate,  but  have  acted  the  plain  unaffected  part 
of  a  Christian  man,  instriictin'g  the  consciences 
of  his  fellow-citizens  to  do  justice.  If  I  have 
deceived  you  on  this  subject,,  I  am  myself  de- 
ceived; and  if  I  am  misled  through  ignorance, 
my  ignorance  is  incurable,  for  I  ha*6  spared  no 


'  By  13  Oar.  II.,  st.  1,  c.  5,  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  tumnlts  on  the  opening  of  the  memorable  Par- 
liament of  i6i0,  it  is  provided  that  no  petition  to  the 
King  or  either  Ho'use  of  Parliament,  for  any. altera- 
tion in  Chorch  or  State,  shall  be  signed  by  above 
tvrenty  persons,  unless  the  matter  -thereof  be  ap 
proved  by  three  jastices  of  tbe  peace,  or  the  major 
part  of  the  grant]  jury  in  the  county ;  and  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldei-m'en,  and  Common 
Coonoil:  norifihall  any  petition  be  presented  by 
more  than  ten  persons  at  a  time.  But  under  these 
regulations,  it  is  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1 
W.  andM.,  st.  8,  c.  2,  that  the  subjeci;  hath  a  right 
to  petition.  Lord  Mafisfield  told  the  jnrv  that  the 
court  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  statQte,.l3 
Car.  II.,  was  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  but  was  still  in  force.    Dongl.,  571. 
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pains  to  understand  it.  I  am  not  stiff  in  opin- 
ions j  but  before  I  change  any  of  those  that  I 
hq.ve  given  you  to-day,  1  must  see  some  direct 
monument  of  justice  that  contradicts  them.  For 
the  law  of  England  pays  no  respect  to  theories, 
however  ingenious,-or  to  authors,  however  wise ; 
and  therefore,  unless  you  hear  me  refuted  by  a 
series  of  direct  preoedenls,.  and  not  by  vague 
doctrine,  if  you  wish  to  sleep  in  pmce,  fallow  me. 

II.  And  now  the  most  important  part  of  our 
Til*  ertdenco  task  begins,  namely,  the  application 
teTlfulif °  of  tl>6  evidence  to  the  dpotrincs  I  have 
principles.  jaid  down.  For  trial  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reference  of  facts  to  a  certain  rule  of 
action,  and  a  long  recapitulation  of  them  only 
serves  to  distract  and  perplex  the  memory,  with- 
out enlightening  Ihe  judgment,  unless  the  great 
standard  principle  by  which  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured is  fixed,  and  rooted  in  the  mind.  When 
that  is  done  (which  I  am  confident  has  been  done 
by  you),  every  thing  worthy  of  ol^servation  falls 
naturally  into  its  place,  and  the  result  is  safe  and 
certain.  ,    ■  ' 

Gentlemen,  it  is^  already  in  proof  before  you 
RfsBons  of  (indeed  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history), 
tonro?tb"e  tliat  an  act  of  Parliament  pissed  in  the 
caUioiitB.  session  of  1778,  for  the  repeal  of  cer, 
tain  restrietigns,  which  the  policy  of  our  ances- 
tors had  imposed  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  re^ 
ligion,  to  prevent  its  extension,  and";to  render  its 
limited  toleration  harmless ;  restrictions,  imposed 
not-  because  our  ancestors  took  upon  them  to 
pronounce  that  faith  to  be  offensive  to  God,  but 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  good  faith  to 
man — being  utterly Jnconsistent  with  allegiance 
to  a  Protestant  government,  from  their  oaths  and 
obligations,  to  which  it  gave  them  not  only  a 
release,  but  a  crown  of  glory,  as  the  reward  of 
treaphery  and  treason. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  astonishment  that  I  heard 
the  Attorney  General  stigmatize  those  wise  reg- 
ulations of  our  patriot  ancestors  with  the  title  of 
factious  and  cruel  impositions  on  the  consciences 
and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Gentle- 
men, they  were;  at  the  time.,  wise  and  salutary 
regulations ;  regulations  to-  which  this  country 
owes  its  freedom,  and  his  Majesty  his  ^rowri — a 
crown  which  he  wears  under  the  strict  entail  of 
professing  and  protecting  that  religion  which 
they  were  made  to  repress ;  and  which  I  know 
my  npble  friend  at  the  bar  joins  with  me,  and 
with  all  good  men,  in  wishing  that  he  and  his 
posterity  may  ,wear  forever.' 


8  After  the  strong  statements  of  Burke  respecting 
this  law  (see  p.  299),  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at 
these  assertions  of  Mr.  Erskine.  He  was  probably  in- 
fluenced by  bis  feelings  as  a  Scotchman  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Catholics. 
Twenty-six , years  after,  when  Lord  Chancellor,,  he 
was  opposed  to  allowing  Catholic  officers  in  England 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  as  they  had  been 
permitted  to  do  in  Ireland  since  1793  ;'declaring  that 
on  this  subject  he  thought  "  religiously  and  morally 
exactly  as  the  King  did."  He  here  gives  great 
prominence  to  his  views  of'the  oiiginal  necessity  of 
the  law,  confirming  them  by  pointed  references  .in  the 
next  paragraph  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery, 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recall  to  your  minds 
the  fatal  effects  which  bigotry  has,  in  former 
days,  produced  in  this  island.  I  will  not  follow 
thfe  example  the  Crown  has  set  me,  by  making 
an  attaqk  upon  your  passiqiisj  on  subjects  foreign 
to  the  object  before  you.,  I  will  not  Sail  your  at- 
tention from  those  flames,  kindled  by  a  villainous 
banditti  (which  they  have  thought  fit.  in  defiance 
of  evidence,  to  introduce),  by  bringing  before 
your  eyes  the  more  cruel  flames,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  our'  expiring,  meek,  patient,  Christian 
fathers  were,  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
consuming  in  Smithfield.  I  will  notoall  up  from 
the  graves  of  martyrs  all  the  precious  holy  blood 
that  has  been  spilled  in  this  land,  to  save  its.  estab- 
lished government  and  its  reformed  religion  from 
the  secret  villainy  and  the  open  force  Of  Papists. 
The  cause  does  not  Stand  in  need  even  o{  such 
honest  arts  ;  arid  I  feel  my  heart  too  big  volunta- 
rily to  recite  such  scenes,  when  I  reflect  tliat 
son^e  of  my  own,  and  my  best  and  dearest  pro- 
genitors, from  whoiii  I ,  glory  to  be  descended, 
ended  their  innocent  lives  in  prisons  and  in  eX- 
i\e,only  because  they,  were  frotestwats. 

Oeptlemen,  whether  the  great  lights  of  sci- 
ence and  of  commerce,  whitfhj  since  -Tb«.e  laws  very 
those  disgraceful  times;  have  illu-  Jdby's'rS'^; 
minated  Europe,  may,  by  dispelling  saviUe's  bUL 
these  shocking  prejudices,  have  rendered  the  Pa- 
pists of  this  day  as  safe  and  trusty  subjects  as 
those  who  conform  to  the  national  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determ- 
ine. It  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the^pres- 
ent  inquiry.  We  are  not  trying  a  question  either 
of  divinity  or  civil  policy ;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  motives  or  merits  of  the 
act  that  produced  the  Protestant  petition  to  Par- 
liament. It  was  certainly  introduced  by  per- 
sons who  can  not  be  named  by  any  good  citizen 
without  affection  and  respect.'  But  this  I  will 
say,  without  fear  of  eontradictiop,  that  it  was 
sudden  arid  unexpected ;  that  it  passed  with  un- 
common precipitation,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object ;  that  it  underwent  no  discus- 
sion ;  and  that  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  con- 
stitutional guardians  of  the  national  religion, 
were  never  consulted  upon  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  wonder  that  many  sincere 
Protestants  were  alarmed ;  and  they  had  a  right 
to  spread  their  apprehensions.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  of  all  the  subjects  of  England 
to  watch  over  their  religious  and  civil  liberties, 


in  order  to  enforce  his  next  leading  thought ;  name- 
ly, that  the  Protestant  Association  oi-igitiated  in  just- 
ifiable feeUngs,  a  point  which  was  important  to  the 
defense  of  his  client.  This  mode  of  shapmg  one 
part  of  his  speech  to  prepare  the  way  for  and  sup- 
port of  another,  is  one  of  the  most,  admirable  qqali- " 
ties  of  Mr.  Erskine,  and  is  worthy  of  being  studied 
with  great  attention  by  the  young  orator. 

9  The  bill  was  brought  in  .by  Sir  George  Saville, 
and  supported,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr. 
Thuriow,  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  parsed  into  a.'i 
act  without  any  opposition  in  the  House  qf  Com- 
mons, and  with  very  slight  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
and  the  King  was  known  to  have  been  favorable' 
to  it. 
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and  to  approach  either  their  representatives  or 
the  Throne  with  their  fears  and  their  complaints 
— a  privilege /which  has  been  bought  with  the 
dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  is  con-.; 
firmed  to  us  by  law,  as  our  ancient  birth-right 
and  inheritance.'  , 

Soon  after  the'  repeal  of  the  act,  the  Protest- 
origin  and  ant  Assooiatioh  began,  and,  from  small, 
froSwirt"'  beginnings,  extended  over  England  and 
Arnociatiiiti.  Scotland,  A  deed  of  association  was 
signed;  by  all  legal  means  to  oppdse  the  growth 
of  Popery ;  and  which  of  the  advocates  for  the 
Crown  will  stand  up  and  say  that  such  an  union 
was  illegal  ?  Their  union  was  perfectly  consti- 
tutional;  there  was  no  obligation  of  secrecy ; 
their  transactions  were  all  public;  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  regularity  and  correspondence ; 
and  circular  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church,  inviting  them  to  join  with 
them  in  the  protectipn  of  the  national  religion; 

All  this  happened  before  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  a  member  of,  or  the  .most  distantly  connect- 
ed with  it;  for  it  was  not  till  November,  1779, 
that  the  London  As'sooiation  made  him  an  offer 
of  their  chair,  by  a  unanimous  resolution,  com- 
municated to  him,  unsouj^ht  and  unexpected,  in 
a  public  letter,  signed  by  the  secretary  in  the 
name  of  the  wholje'body ;  and  from  that  day,  to 
lorj  OEorea  *''?  ^^V  ^^  ^^  Committed  to  the  Tow- 
Goriion  iui  it<  er,  I  Will  lead  him  by  the  hand  in  your 
DBrfratv  View,  that  you  may  see  there  is  no 
blameless,  j^j^^^  j^  y^^^  Though  all  Ws  be- 
havior was  unreserved  and  public,  and  though 
watched  by  wicked  meh  for  purposes  of  venge- 
ance,, the -CroWn  has  totally  failed  in  giving  ib 
such  a  context  as  can  justify,  in  the  mind  of  any- 
reasonable  man,  the  conclusion  it  seeks  to  estab- 
lish. ,  .; 

This  will  fully  appear  hereafter;  but  let  us 
.    .       first  attend  to  the  evidence  on  the  part 

Examinatmil  r.     i        ^  . 

of  evidence  Ibr    01  the  CrOWn. 

ihe  Crown.  rpj^^  g^^^  w'itncss  to  Support  this 

prosecution  is, 

William  Hay — a  bankrupt  in  fortune  lie  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is 
a  ^bankrupt  in  conscience.  Such  a  scene  of  im- 
pudent, ridiculous  inconsistency  would  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  his  credibility  in  the  most  trifling 
civil  suit ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  almost  ashamed 
to  remfnd  you  of  his  evidence,  when  I  reflect 
that  you  will, never  suffer  it  to  glance  across 
your  minds  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

This  man,  whom  I  may  now,  vvithont  offense 
or  slander,  point  Out  to  you  as '  a  dark  Popish 
spy,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  London 
Association  to  pervert  their  harmless  purposes, 
conscious  that  the  discovery  of  his  character 
would  invalidate  all  his  testimony,  endeavored  at 
first  to  conceal  the  activity  of  bis  zeal,  by  deny- 
ing that  he  had  seen  any  of  the  destructive 
scenes  imputed:to  the  Protestants.  Yet,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  it  came  out,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, that  there  was  hardly  a  place,  public  or 
private,  where  riot  had  erected  her  standard,  in 
which  lie  had  not  been ;  nor  a  house,  prison,  or 
chapel,  that  was  destroyed,  to'  the  demohtion  of 


which  he  had  not  been  a  witness.  He  was  at 
Newgate,  the  -Fleet,  at  Langdale's,  and  at  Cole- 
man Street ;  at  the  Sardinian  Embassador's,  and 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
What  took  liim  to  CoaChmakers'  Hall?  He 
went  there,  as  he  told  us,  to  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings, because  ,he  expected  no  good',  from 
them ;  and  to  Justify  his  prophecy  of.evil,  he  said, 
on  his  examination  by,  the  Crown,  that,  as  early 
as  December,  he  had  heard  some  atoming  re- 
publican, language.  What  language  did  he  re- 
member? "Why;  that  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  was  called  only  Harry  Dundas !"  Find- 
ing this  too  ridiculous  for  so  grave  an  occasion, 
he  endeavored  to  put  some  -^vord?  about  the 
breach  of  the  King's  coronation  oath'°  into  the 
prisoner's  mpulh,  as  proceeding  from  himself; 
which  it  is  notorious  he  read  out  of  an  old  Scbtch. 
book,  published  near  a  centufy  ago,  on  the'abdi- 
cation  of  King  James  the  Second. 

Attend  to  his  cross-examination.  He  was  sure 
he  had  seep  Lord  George  Gordon  at  Greenwood's 
room  in  January;  but  when  Mr.  Kenyon,  who 
knew  Lord  George  had  never  been  there,  advised 
him  to  recollect  himself^  he  desired  to  consult 
his  notes.  First,  he  js  positively  sure,  from  his 
memory,  that  he  had  seen  him  there ;  then  he 
says,  he  can  not  trust  his  memory- without  refer- 
ring to  his  papers.  On  lookihg  at  them,  they 
contradict  him;  and^he  then- confesses  that  he 
never  saw  Lord  George  Gordon  at  Greenwood's 
room  in  January,  -when  his  note  was  taken,  nor 
at  any  other  time.  But  why  did  he  take  notes  ? 
He  said  it  was  becAise  he  foresaw  what  w-ould 
happen.  How  fortunate  the  Crown  l.s,  gentle- 
men, to  have  such  friends  to  collect  evidence  by 
anticipation !  When  did  he  begin  to  take  notes  ? 
He  said,  on  the  21st  of  February,  which  was  the 
Jirst  time  he  had  been  alarmed  at  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  although,  not  a  minute  before, 
he  had  been  reading  a  note  taken  at  Greenwood's 
room  in  January,  and  had  sworn  that  he  had 
attended  their  meetings,  from  apprehensions  of 
consequences,  as  early  as  December. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  who  now  saw  him  bewildered  in 
a  maze  of  falsehood,  and  suspecting  his  notes  to 
haVebeen  a  villainous  fabrication  to  give  the  show 
of  correctness  fo  his  evidence,  attacked  him  with 
a  shrewdness  for  .which  he  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared.^  You  remember  the  witness  had  said  that 
lie  always  took  notes  when  he  attended  any  meet- 
ings where  he  expected  their  deliberations  might 
be  attended  withdangerous  consequences.  "  Give 
me  one  instance,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  in  the 
whole  cours6  of  your  life,  where  you  ever  took 
notes  before."  Poor  Mr.  Hay  was  thnnder- 
struck ;  the  sweat  ran  down  his  face,  and  his 
countenance  bespoke  despair — ^^not  recollection  ; 
"  Sir,  I  must  have  an  instance  ;  tell  me  when  and 
where  ?"  Gentlemen,  it  was  now  too  late ;  some 
instance  he  was  obliged  ..to  give,  and,  as  it  was 
evident  to  everybody  that  he  had  one  still  to 
choose,  ,1  think  he  might  have  chosen  a  better. 
"  He  had  taken  notes  at  the  General  .Mssemhly  of 
'^'°  Hay  swore  thai  Lord  Gordon  had  declared  that 
theKing  had  broken  his  coronatiori  oath. 
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the  Church  of  Scotland,  six-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore !  !"  What!  did  he  apprehend  dangerous 
consequences  from  the  deliberations  of  the  grave 
elders  of  the  Kirit?  Werb  they  levying  war 
against  the  King?  At  last,  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  say  to  whom  hecomhiunioated  the  in- 
telligence he  had  collected,  the  spy  stood  cori- 
fessed  indeed.  At  first  he  refqsed  to  tell,  saying 
he  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  was  hot  obljged  to 
give  him  up ;  and  when  forced  at  last  to  speak,  it 
came  out  to  be  Mr.  Butler,  a  gentleman  univer- 
sally known;  and  who,  from  what  I  know  of  him, 
I  may  be  sure  never  employed  him,  or  any  other 
spy,  because  he  is  a  m?in  every  way  respectable, 
but  who  certainly  is  not  only  a  Papist,  but  the 
person  who  was  employed  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings, to  obtain  the  late  indulgences  from  Parlia- 
ment." He.  said  Mr.  Butler  weis  his  particular 
fprend,  yet  professed  himself  ignorant  of  his  re- 
ligion. I  am  sure  he  could  not  be  desired  to 
conceal  it.  Mr.  Butler  makes  no  secret  of  his 
religion.  It  is  no  reproach  to' any  man  who  lives 
the  life  he  does.  But  Mr.  Hay  thought  it  of 
moment  to,  his- own  credit  in  the  cause,  ;that  he 
hin^elf  might  be  thought  a  Protestant,  uncon- 
nected with  Papists,  and  not  a  Popish  spy. 

So  ambitious,  indeed,  was  the'  miscreant  of 
being,  useful  in  this  odipus  character,  through  ev- 
ery stage  of  tie  cause,  that,  after  staying-  a  little- 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  he  ran  home  to  his  own 
house  in  St.  Dunstan's  church-yard^  and  got  upon 
the  leads,  where  he  swore  he  saw  the  ifery  same 
man  carrying  the  very  same  flag  he  had  seen  in 
the  fields..  Gentlemen,  whether  the  petitioners 
employed  the  same  standard-man- through  the 
whole  course  of  their  peaceable  procession  is,cer. 
tainly  totally  immaterial  to  the  cause,,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance is  material  to  show  the  wickedness  of 
the  man.  "How,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  "do  you 
know  that  it  was  the  same  person  you  saw  in 
the  fields?  Were  you  acquainted  with  him?" 
"  No."  "  How  then  ?"  "  Why,  he  lookejl  like 
a  brewer's  servant."  Like  a  brewer's  servant  J 
"  What,  were  they  not  all  in  their  Sunday's 
clothes  ?"  "  Oh !  yes,  they  were  all  in  their 
Sunday's  clothes."  "  Was  the  man  with  the  flag 
then  alone  in  the  dress  of  his  trade?",  "No." 
"  Then  l^ow  do  you  know  he  was  a  brewer's  serv- 
ant ?"  Poor  Mr.  Hay! — nothing  but  sweat  and 
confusion  again !  At  last,  after  a  hesitation, 
which  every  body  thought  would  have  ended  in 
his  running  out  of  court,  he  said,  "he  knew  him 
to  be  a  brewer's  servant,  because  there  was  some- 
thing particular  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  cut  of 
his  breeches,  and  the  cut  of  his  stockings .'" 

You  see,  gentlemen,  by  what  strange  means 
villainy  is  detected.  Perhaps  he  might  have  es- 
caped from  me,  but  he  sunk  under  that  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  which  ability,  without  Ibng 
habits,  ^oes  not  pTovide.  Gentlemen,  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  forget,  whenever  yoa  see  a  man 
about  whose  apparel  there  is  any  thing  particu- 
lar, to  set  him  dovvn  for  a  brewer's  servant.  , 

Mr.  Hay  afterward  went  to  the  lobby  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  What  took  him  there  ? 
He  thought  himself  in  danger;  and  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Kenyon,  you  thrust  yourself  voluntarily 
into  the  very  center  of  dangei'.  That  would  not 
do.  Then  he  bad  a  particular  friend,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  lobby;  and  whorafhe  apprehend- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  "  Sir,  who  was  that  partic- 
ular friend?  ,  Outwittfit.  Give  us  his  name  in- 
stantly." AUin  confusion  again.  Not  a  word 
to  say  for  himself ;  and  the  name  of  this  person  ' 
who  had  the  honor  of.  Mr.  Hay's  friendship,  will 
probably  remain^  a  secret  forever.'* 

It  may  be  asked,  are  these  circumstances  ma- 
terial? and  the  answer^  is  obvious:  tliey  are 
material;  because,  when  ybn  see  a  witness  run- 
ning into  every  hole  and  corner  of  falsehood,  and, 
as'  fast  as  he  is  made  to  bolt  out  of  one,  taking 
cover  in  another,  you  will  never  give  credit  to 
what  that  man  relates,  as  to  any  •possible  matter 
which  is  to  affect  the  life  or  reputation  of  a  fel- 
low-citizen accused  before  you.  God  forbid  that 
you  should.  ,1  might,  therefore,  get  rid  of  this 
wretch  altogether  without  making  a  single  re- 
mark on  that  part  of  his  testimony  vvhich  bears 
upon  the  issue  you  are  trying;  but  the  Crown 
shall  have  the  full  berteflt  of  it  all.  I  will  de- 
fraud it  of  nothing  "he  has  ^aid.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  folly  and,  wickedness,  let  us  for  the 
present  takelt  to  be  true,  and  see  what  it  amounts 
to.  What  is  it  he  states  to  have  passed  at  Coach- 
makers'  Hall?  That  Lord  George  Gordon  de- 
sired the  multitude  to  behave  wjth  unanimity  and  ■ 
firmness,  as  the  Scotch  had  -doAe'.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  manner  of^  doubt  that  the  Sobtch  be- 
haved with  unanimity  and  firmness  in  resisting 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Papists, 
and  that  by  that  unanimity  and  firmness  they 
succeeded  ;''  but  it  was  by  the  constitutional 
unanimity  arid  firmness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  whose  example  .Lord  Geoi^ge 
Gordon  recommended,  and  not  by  the  riots  and 
burning  which  they  attempted  to  prove  had  been 
committed  in  Edinburgh  in  1778. 

I  will  tell  yoTi  myself,'  gentlemen,  as  one  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  that  there  then  existed,  and 
still'exist,  eighty-five  societies  of  Protestants,  who 
have  been,  and  still  are,  uniformly  firm  in  oppos- 
ing every  change  in  that  system  of  laws  estab- 
lished to  secure  the  Revolution;  and  Parliament 
gave  way  in  Scotlftnd  to  their  united  voice.,  and 
not  to  the  fire-brands  of  the  rabble.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
for  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people.  ,  And 
when  the  Constitution  of  ciiuroh  or  state  is  be- 
lieved, whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  in  danger, 
I  hope  there  never  will  be  wanting  men  (not- 
withstanding the  proceedings  of  to-day)  to  desire 
the  people  to  persevere  and  be  flrih.  Gentlemen, 
has  the  Crown  proved  that  the  Protestant  breth- 
ren of  the  London  Association  fired  the  mass- 

■ '-' ' r-, 

"  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Erskine  sifts  this  evidence  and  detects  its  false- 
hood. 

'^  The  violfent  popular. opposition  manifested  to. 
wdrd  the  proposed  act  extending  the  RomanvOath- 
olic  Relief  Bill  to  Scotland,  causeditto  fieabondoned. 
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houses  in  Scotland  or  acted  in  rebellious  opposi- 
tion to  law,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  wrest  the  pris- 
oner's expressions  into  an  excitation  of  rebellion 
against  the  state,  or  of  violence  against  the  prop- 
erties of  English  Papists,  by  setting  up  their  firm- 
ness as  an  example  ?  Certainly  not.  They  have 
not  ev^n  proved  the  naked  fact  of  su6h  violences, 
though  such  proof  would  have  called  for  no  resist- 
ance ;  since  to  make  it  bear  as  rebellious  advice 
to  the  Protestant  Association  pf  Londofl,  it  must 
have  been' first  shown  that  such  acts  had  been 
perpetrated  or  encouraged  by  the  Protestant  so- 
cieties in  the  North.  , 

Who  has  dared  to  say  this  ?  No  man.  The 
rabble  in  Scotland  certainly  did  that  which  has 
since  been  done  by  the  rabble  in  England,  to  the 
disgrace  and  reproach  of  both  countries.  But  in 
neither  country  was  there  found  one  man  of  char- 
acter or  condition,  of  any  description,  who  abeli- 
ted  such  enormities,  nor  any  man,  high  or  low, 
of  any  of  the  Associated  Protestants,  here  or  there, 
who  were  either  convicted,'  tried,  or  taken  on  sus- 
picion. 

As  to  what  this  man  heard  on  the  2^h  of 
May,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  proposition 
of  going  up  in  a  bgdy  to  St.  'George's  Fields  to 
consider  how  the  petition  should  be  presented, 
with  the  same  exhortations  to  firmness  as  before. 
The  resolution  ihade  on  the  ragtion  has  been  read, 
and  when  I  come  to  state  the  evidence  op  the 
part  of  my  noble  friend,  I  will  show  you  the  im- 
possibility of  supporting  any  criminal  inference 
from  what  Mr.  H|ay  afterward  puts  in  his  mouth 
in  the  lobby,  even  taking  it  to  be  true.  I  wish 
here  to  be  accurate  [looking  pn  a  card  on  which 
he  had  taken  down  his  words].  He  says;  "Lord 
George  desired'  them  to  continue  steadfastly  to 
adhere  to  so  good  a  cause  as  theirs  was  ;  prom- 
ised to  persevere  in  it  himself,  and  hoped,  thoagh 
there  was  little  expectation  at  present  fron(i  the 
'  House  of  Commons  that  they  would  meet  witji 
redress  from  their  mild  and  gracious  Sovereign^ 
who,  no  doubt,  would  recommend  it  to  his  min- 
isters to  repeal  it."  This  was  all  be  heard,  an^ 
I  will  show  you  how  this  wicked  man  himself  (if 
any  belief  is  to  be  given  to  him)  entirely  over- 
turns and  brings  to  the  ground  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bowen,"  on  which  the  Crown  rests  singly 
for  the  proof  of  words  whioli  are  more  difficuU  to 
explain.  Gentlemen,  was  this  the  language  of 
rebellion?  If  a  multitude  were  at  the  gates  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  command  and  insist  on 
a  repeal  of  this  law,  why  encourage  thejr  hopes 
by  reminding  them  that  they  had  a  mild  and  gra- 
cious Sovereign  ?  If  war  was  levying  against 
him,  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  mildness  and 
graciousness,  If  he  had  said,  "  Be  firm  a'ncj  per- 
severe, we  shall  meet  with  redress  from  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Sovereign,"  it  might  have  borne  a 
different  construction ;  because,  whether  he  wa4 
gracious  or  severe,  his  prudence  might  lead  him 
to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  The 
words  sworn  to  were,  therefbre,  perfectly  clear 
and  unambiguous — "  Persevere  in  your  zeal  and 
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supplications,  and  you  will  meet  with  redress  from 
a  mild  and  gracious  King,  who  will  recommend 
it  to  his  ministers  to  repeal  it."  Good  God  !  if 
they  were  tp  wait  till  the  King,  whether  from 
benevolence  or  fear,  should  direct  his  minister  to 
influence  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  how 
does  it  square  with  t)ie  charge  of  instant  coercion 
or  intimidation  of  the  House  of  Commons?  If 
the  multitude  were  assenlbled  with  the  premed- 
itated design , of  producmg  immediate  repeal  by 
terror  or  arms,  is  it  possible  to  suppose'  that  their 
leader  would  desire  tjiem  to  be  quiet,  and  refer 
thepi  to  those  qualities  of  the  Prince,  which,  hpw- 
ever  eminently  they  might  belong  tq  him,  never 
could  be  exerted  on  subjects  in  rebeUioh  to  his 
authority  ?  In  what  a  Is^byrinth  of  hbnsense  and 
contradiction  do  men  inVolve  themselves,  when, 
forsaking  the  rules  of  evidence,  they  would  draw 
conclusions  from  words  in.  contradiction  to  lan- 
guage and  in  defiance  of  common  sense? 
,  Thejiext  witness  that  is  called  to  you, by  the  ■ 
G^wn  is  Mr.  Metcalf  He  was  not  in  the  lobby, 
but  speaks,  only  to  the  meeting  in  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  on  the  29th  of  M^y,  and  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  He  says  that  at  the  former.  Lord  George 
reminded  them,  that  the  Scotch  had  succeeded  by 
their  unanimity — and  hoped  that  ho  one  who  had 
signed  the  petition  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  show  himself  in  the  cause  j  th^t  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  gallows',for  it ;  that  he  would  not 
present  the  petition  of  a  lukewarm  people ;  that 
he  desired  them  to  come  to  St.  George's  Fields, 
distinguished  with  blue  cockades,  and  that  they 
should  be  marshaled  in  four  divisions.  Then  he 
speaks  to  .having  seen  them  in  ^he  fields  in  the 
order  which  has  been  (Jescribed ;  and  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  a  coach  surrounded  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  wifh  blue  ribbons,  forming  like 
soldiers,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  wheth'. 
er  the  prisoner  spoke  to  them  or  not.  Such  is 
Mr.  Metoalf 's  evidence ;  and  after  the  attention 
you  have  honored  me  with,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  so  often  to  ask  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  shall  trojible  you  with  but  one  observation, 
namely,  that  it  can  not,  without  absurdity,  be  sup- 
posed that  if  the  assembly  at  Co^ichmafcers'  Hall 
had  been  such  Conspirators  as  they  are  repre- 
sented, their  doors  would  have  been  open  to 
strangers,  like  this  witness,  to  come  in  to  report 
their  proceedings.  , 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Anstruther,''  who 
speaks  to  the  language  and  deportment  of  the 
noble  prisonerj  both  at  Coachmakers'  Hall,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  afterward  on  tte  2d  of 
June,  in,  the  lobby  of  the  Hpuse  of  Commons.  It 
will  be  granted  to-  me,  I  am  sure,  even  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Crown,  that  this  gentleman,  not 
only  from  the  clearness  and  consistency  of  his 
testimony,  but  from  his  rank  and  character  in  the 
world,  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
Mr,  Hay,  who  went, before  him.  And  from^the 
circumstances  of  irritation  and  confnsioji  under 
which  the  Revi  Mr.  Bowen  confessed  himself  to 
have  heard  and  seen,  what  he  told  you  he  heard 
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and  saw,  I  may  likewise  assert,  without  any  of- 
fense to  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  without 
draying  any  parallel  between  their  credits,  that 
where  their  aooounts  of  this  transaction  differ,  the 
preference  is  due  to  the  former.  Mr.  Anstruther 
Very  properly  prefaced  his  evidence  with  this 
declaration  :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  accurately 
to  words;  it  is  impossible  to  recollect; them  at 
this  distance  of  time."  I  believe  I  h^ve  used  his 
very  expression,  and  such  expression  it  well  be- 
came hira  to' use  in  a  case  of  blqod.  But  words, 
even  if  they  could  be  accurately  remembered,  are 
to  be  admitted  with  great  reserve  and  caution, 
when  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  them.  They  are  transient  and  fleeting ; 
frequently  the  effect  of  a  sudden  transport,  easi- 
ly n^isunderstood,  and, often  unconsciously  mis- 
represented. It  may  be  the  fate  of  the  most  in- 
nocent language  to  appear  ambiguous,  or  even 
malignant,  when  related  in  mtitilated,  detached 
passages,  by  people  to  whom  it  is  not  addressed, 
and  who  know  nothing  of  the  previous  design 
either  of  the  speaker  or  of  those  to  whom  he 
spoke.  Mr.  Anstruther  says  that  heheard  Lord 
George  Gordon  desire  the  petitioners  to  meet  him 
on  the  Friday  following,  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  that  if  there  w;ere  fewer  than  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  he  would  not  present  the  petition, 
as  it  would  not  be  of  cojisequenoe  enough ;  and 
that  he  reeommended  to  them  the  example  of  the 
Scotch,  who,  by  their  firmness,  had  carried  their 
point.  . 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  admitted  that  they 
did  by  firmness  carry  it.  But  has  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther attempted  to  state  any  one  expression  that 
fell  from  the  prisoner  to  justify  the  positive,  un- 
erring conclusion,  or  even  the  presumption,  that 
the  firmness  of  the  Scotch  Protestants,  by  which 
the  point  weis  carried  in  Scotland,  was  the  re- 
sistance and  riots  of  the  rabble  ?  No,  gentle- 
men; he  singly  states  the  Words,  as  he  heard 
thena  in  the  hall  on  the  29th,  and  all  that,  he  aft- 
erward speaks  to  in  the  lobby,  repels  so  harsh 
and  dangerous  a  construction.  The  words  sworn 
to  at  Coachmakers'  Hall  are,  "that  he  recom- 
mended teruperance  and  firmness."  ■  Gentlemen, 
if  his  motives  are  to  be  judged  by  words,  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  these  words  carry  their  popu- 
lar meaning  in  language.  Is  it  to  be  presumed, 
without  proof,  that  a  man  means  one  thiijg  be- 
cause he  says  another?  Does  the  exhortation 
to  temperance  arid  firmness  apply  most  naturally 
to  the  constitutional  resistance  of  the  Protestants 
of  Scotland,  or  to  the  outrages  of  rufiians  who 
pulled  down  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  ?  Is 
it  possible,  with  deeency,  to  say,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  that  the  recommendation  of  temperance 
is  the  excitation  to  villainy  and  frenzy  ?  But  the 
words,  it  seems,  are  to  be  construed,  not  from 
their  own  signification,  but  from  that  which  fol- 
lows them,  viz.,  "by  that  the  Scotch  carried 
their  point."  Gentlemen,  is  it  in  evidence  be- 
fore ybu  that  by  rebellion  the  Scotch  carried 
their  point?  or  that  the  indulgences  to  Papists 
were  not  extended  to  Scotland  because  the  rab- 
ble had  opposed  their  extension  1  Has  the  Crown 


authorized  either  the  court  or  its  law  servants  to 
tell  you  so  ?  Or  can  it  be  decently  maintained 
that  Parliament  was  so  weal?  or  infamous  as  to 
yield  to  a  wretched  mob,  of  vagabonds  at  Edin- 
burgh w^hat  it  has  since  refused  to  the  earnest 
prayers  of  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  of 
London?  No,  gentlemen' of  the  jury.  Parlia- 
ment was  not,  I  hope,  so  abandoned.  But  the 
ministers  knew  that  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
were  to  a  man  abhorrent  of  that  law.  And.thongh 
they  never  held  out  resistance,  if  government 
should  be  disposed  to  cram  it  down  their  thiroats 
by  force,  yet  such  violence  to  the  united  senti- 
ments of  a  whole  people  appeared  to  be  a  meas- 
ure' so  qbnoxious,  so  dangerous,  and  withal,  so 
unreasonable, 'that  it  was  wisely  and  judiciously 
dropped,  to  satisfy  the  general  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  those  low 
inqendiaries  whose  misdeeds  have  rather  been 
talked  of  than  piroved. 

Thus,  •  gentlemen,  the  exculpation  of  Lord 
George's  conduct  on  the  29th  of  May  is  sufii- 
ciently  established  by  the  very  evidence  on  which 
the  Crown  asks  you  to  convict  him.  For,' in 
recommending.iem^e7*ancc  and'Jirmness  after  the 
example  of  Scotland,  you  can  not  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  thatihe  meant  more^than  the  firm- 
ness of  the  grave,  and  respectable  people  in  that 
coiintry,  to  'whose  jconstituti'onal  firmness  the 
Legislature  had  before  acceded,  instead  of  brand- 
ing it  with  the  title  of  rebellion ;  and  who,  in  my 
mind,,  deserve  thanks  from  the  King  for  temper- 
ately and  firmly  resisting  every  innovation  which 
they'  conceived  to  be  -dangerous  to  the  national 
religion,  independently  of  which  his  Majesty 
(without  a  new  limitation  by  Tarlianient)  has  no 
more  title  to  the  crown  than  I  have. 

Suoh,\  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  E^mount  of  all 
my  noble  friend's  previous  communication  with 
the  petitioners,  ■whom  he  afterward  assembled  to 
consider  how  their  petition  should  be  presented. 
This  is  all,  not  only  that  men  of  credit  can  tell 
you  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,' but' ftU  that 
even  the  worst  vagabond  who  ever  appeared  in 
a  court— the  very  scum  of  the  earth — thought 
himself  safe  in  saying,  uponvoath,^on  the  present 
occasion^  Indeed,  gentjemen,  when  F  consider 
my  noble  friend's  situation,  his  open.  Unreserved 
temper,  and  his  warm  and  animated  zeal  for  a 
cause  which  rendered  him  obnobcious  to  so  many 
wicked  men — -speaking  daily  and  publicly  to 
mixed  multitudes  of  friends  and  foes,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  affected  his  passions — I  confess  I  am 
astonished  that  no  other  expressions  than  those 
in  evidence  before  you  have  found  their  way  into 
this  court.  That  they  have  not  found  their  way 
is  surely  a  most  satisfactory  proof  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  heart  which  even  youthful  zeal 
could- magnify  into  guilt,  or  that  want  of  caution 
could  betray. 

Gentlemen,  Mr,  Anstruther's  evidence,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  very  much  to  be  attended  to.  He  SE^ys,  "  I 
saw  Lord  George  leaning'  over  the  gallery," 
which  position,' "joined  with  what  he  mentioned 
of  his  talking  with  the  chaplain,  marks  the  time. 
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and  oasts  a  strong  doubt  on  Bowen's  testimony, 
■which  you  will  find  stands,  in  this  only  material 
part  of  it,  single  and  .unsupported.  "I  then, 
heard  him,','  continues  Mr.  Anstruther,  "tell 
them  they  had  been  called  a  mob  in  the  House, 
and  thatpeaoe-officers  had  been  sent  to  disperse 
them  (peaceable  petitioners) ;  but  that  by  stead- 
ine.ss  and  firmness  they  might  carry  their  point ; 
as  he  had  no  doubt-  his  Majesty,  who  was  a  gra- 
cious prince,  would  send  to  his  ministers  to  re- 
peal the  act,  when  he  heard  his  subjects  were 
coming  up  for  miles  roundj  and  wishing  its:  re- 
peal." How  coming  lip  ?  In  rebellion  arid 
arms  to  compel  it  ?  No !  all  is  still  put  on  the 
granousness.  of  the  Sovereign,  in  listening  to  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  his  people.  If  the  multi- 
tude then  assembled  had  been  brought  together 
to  intimidate  the  House  by  their  firmness,  or  to 
coerce  it  by  their  numbers,  it  was  ridiculous  to 
look  forward  to  the  ICing's  influence  over ,  it, 
when  the  collection  of  future  multitudes  should 
induce  him  to  employ  it. . .  The  expressions  were 
therefore  quite  unambiguous ;  nor  could  malice 
itsejf  have  suggested  another  construction  of 
them,  were  it  not  ibr  the  fact  that  the  House  was 
at  that  time  surrounded,  not  by  the  petitioners, 
whom  the  noble  prisoner  had  assembled,  bnt  by 
a  mob  who  had  mixed  with  them,  aYid  who, 
therefore,  when  addressed  by  him^  were  instant- 
ly set  down  as  his  followers.  He  thought  he 
w^  addressing  the  sober  members  of  ihe  asso- 
ciation, who,-  by.  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
could  understand  nothing  more  than  perseverance 
in  that  conduct  he  had  antecedently  prfsoribed; 
as  steadiness  signifies  a  uniformity,  not  a  change 
of  conduct;  and  I  defy  the  Crown  to  find  out  a 
single  expression,  from  the  day  he  took  the  chair 
at  the  association  to  the  day  I -am  speaking  of, 
that  justifies  any  other  construction  of  steadiness 
and  firmness  than  that  which  I  put  upon  it  be- 
fore.   ,  '  ~ 

What  would  be  the  feelings  of  our  venerable 
ancestors,  who  framed  the  statute  of  treasons 
to  prevent  their  children  being  drawn  into  the 
snares  ot  death,  unless  provably  convicted  by 
overt  acts,  if  they  could  hear  us  disputing  wheth- 
er it  was  treason  to  desire  harmless,  unarmed 
men  to  be  firm  and  of  good  heart,  and  to  trust 
to  the  graciousness  of  their  King  ? 

Here  Mr.  Anstruther  closes  his  evidence, 
which  leads  me  to  Mr.  Bowen,  who  is  the  only 
man-^ — I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to 
attend  to  this  circumstance — Mr-  Bowen  is  the 
only  man  who  has  attempted,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  say  that  Lord  George  Gordon  uttered 
a  syllable  to  the  multitude  in  the  lobby  concerA- 
ing  the  destruetion  of  the  mass-houses  in  Scot- 
land. Not  one  of  the  Crown's  witnesses;  not 
even  the  wretched,  abandoned  Hay,  vvho  was 
kept,  as  he  said,  in  the  lobby  the  whole  after- 
noon, froih  anxiety  for  his  pretended  friend,  has 
ever  glanced  at  any  expression  resembling  it. 
They  all  finish  with  the  -expectation  which  he 
held  out,  from  a  mild  and  gracious  Sovereign. 
Mr.  Bowen  alone  goes  on  further,  and  Speaks -of 
the   successful  riots  of  the  .Scotch.     But  he 


speaks  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as,  so  far  from 
conveying  the  hostile  idea,  which  he  seemed  suf- 
ficiently desirous  to  convey,  tends  directly  to 
wipe  oflf  the  dark  hints  and  insinuations  which 
have  been  made  to  supply,  the  place  of-  proof 
upon  that  subject — a  subjeet  which  shouldnot 
have  been  touched  on  without  the  fullest-support 
of  evidence,  and  Vvbere  nothing  but  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence  ought  to  havfe  been  received. 
He  saysj  "  his  Lordship  began  by  bidding  them 
be  quiet,  peacis,able,  and  steady "-^not  "steady" 
alone  ;  though,  if  that  had  been  the  expressiph,  ' 
singly  by  itself,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  meet 
it;  but,  "Be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  stebtdy.)' 
Gentlemen,  I  am  indifierent  what  other  expres- 
sions of  dubious  interpretation  are  mixed  with 
thesfe.  For  you  are  trying  whether  my  noble 
friend  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
decidedly  hostile  mind ;  and  as  I  shall,  on  the 
recapitulation  of  our  own  evidence,  tr^ce  him  in 
your  view,  without  spot  or  stain,  down  to  the  very 
moment  when  the  imputed  words  were  spoken, 
you  will  hardly  foirsake  the  vvhole  innocent  con-  ^ 
text  of  l^s  behavior,  and  torture  your  inventions 
to  collect  the  blackest  system  of  guilt,' starting 
np  in  a  moment,  without  being  previously  con- 
oeirted,  or  afterward  carried  into  execution. 

First,  what  are  the  words  by  which  you  are 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Legislature  was  to  be 
frightened  into  compliance,  and  to  be  coerced  if 
terror  should  fail?  "Be  qaieiy. peaceable,  and 
steady ;  you  are  a  good  people ;  yours  is  a  good 
cause  :  his  Majesty  is  a  gracious  monarch,  and 
when  he  hears  that  all  his  people,  ten  miles 
round,  are  collecting,  he  will  send  to  his  minis- 
ters to  repeal  the  act."  By  what  rules  of  con- 
struction can  such  an  address  to  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless men  be  tortured  into  treasonable  guilt  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  do  it  without  pronouncing, 
even  in  the  total  absence  of  all  proof  of  fraud  or 
deceit  in"  the  speaker,  that  quiet  signifies  tumult 
and  uproar  j  and  that  peace  signifies  war  and  re- 
bellion. ~ 

u  I  have  before  observed  that  it  was  most  im- ' 
portant  for  you  to  remember  that,  wjth  this  ex- 
hortation to  quiet  and  confidentee  in  the  King, 
the  evidence  of  all  the  other  witnesses  closed. 
Even  Mr.  Anstruther,  who  was  a  long  time  aft- 
erward i^n  the  lobby,  heard  nothing  further ;  so 
ihat  if  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  out  of  the  case  alto- 
gether,  what  would  the    amount  have  been? 
Why,  simply,  that  Lord  George  Gordon,  having 
assembled  an  unarmed,  inoffensive  multitude  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  to  present  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament, and  finding  them  becoming  tumultuous, 
to  the  discontent  of  Parliament  aiid  the  discredit 
of  )the  cause,  desiicd  them  not  to  give  it  up,  but , 
to  continue  to  show  theiir  zeal  for  the  legal  ob- 
ject in  which  they  were  engaged;  to  manifest 
that,  zeal  quietly  and  peaceably  ,3,06,  not  to  despair 
of  success;   since,  though  the  House  was  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  it,  they  had  a  gracious  Sov- 
ereign, -who  would  second  the  wishes  of  feis  peo- 
ple.   This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  -whole. 
They  were  not,  even  by  any  one  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, encouraged  to  trust  to  their  numbers,  as 
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sufficient  to  overawe  the  House,  or  to  their 
strength  to  compel  it,  or  to  the  prudence  of  the 
state  in  yielding  to  necessity,  but  to  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  King,  jn  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  people.  Mr.  Bowen,  however,  thinks 
proper  to  proceed;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  at- 
tend to  the  sequel  of  his  evidence.  He  stands 
single  in  all  the  rest  that  he-  says,  which  might 
entitle  me  to  aslc  you  absolutely  to  reject  it.  But 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  believing  every  word 
of  it,  ifyxm  can:  because,  if  inconsistencies  prov& 
any  thing,  they  prove  that  tjiere  was  nothing  of 
that  deliberation  in  the  prisoner's  expressions 
which  can  justify  the  inference  sf  guilt.  I  mean 
to  be  correct  as  to  his  words  [looking  at  his 
words,  which  he  had  noted  down].  HSsays  "  that 
Lord  George  told  the  people  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  introduce  the  bill  into  Scotland,, 
and  that  they  had  no  redress  till  the  mass-houses 
were  pulled  down.  That  Lord  Weymouth'^  then 
sent  official  assurances  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  them."  Gentlemen,>why  is  Mr.  Bow- 
en  called  by  the  Crown  to  tell  you  this  ?  The 
reason  is  plain :  because  the  Crown,  conscious 
that  it  could  make  no  case  of  treason  from  the 
-rest  of  the  evidence,  in  sober  judgment'  of  law ; 
aware  that  it  had  proved  no  purpose  or.  act  of 
force  against  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  accusation,  much  less  to  war- 
rant a  conviction,  found  it  necessary  to  hold  up 
the  noble  prisoner  as  the  wicked  and  cruel  au- 
thor of  all  those  calamities  in  which  every  man's 
passions  might  be  supposed  to  come  in  to  assist 
his  judgment  to  decide.  They  therefore  made 
him  speak  in  enigmas  to  the  multitude  ;  not  tell- 
ing them  to  do  mischief  in  order  to  succeed,  but 
that  by  mischief  in  Scotland  success  had  been 
obtained. 

But  were  the  mischiefs  themselves  that  did 
happen  here  of  a  soi:t  to  Support  such  a  conclu- 
sion ?  C^n  any  man  living,  for  instance,  believe 
that  Lord  George  Gordon  could  possibly  have 
excited  the  mob  to  destroy  the  house  of  that  great 
and  venerable  magistrate,  who  has  presided  so 
long  in  this  high  tribunal  that  the  oldest  of  uS  do 
not  remember  him  with  any  other  impression 
than  the  awful  form  and  figure  of  justice :  a  mag- 
istrate who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  against  the  ill-timed  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Establishment — his  countryman,  too 
— and,  without  adverting  to  the  partiality  not 
unjustly  imputed  to  men  of  that  country,  a  man 
of  whom  any  country  migkt  be  proud?  No, 
-gentlemen,  it  is  not  credible  that  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  liberal  education  (unless  agitated  by 
the  most  implacable  personal  resentment  which 
is  not  i|nputed  to  the  prisoner)  could  possibly  con- 
sent to  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Lord  Mans- 
field.'' 


"  Then  Secretary  for  the  Soatbem  Department, 
*'  This  reference  to  Lord  Mansfield,  then  seated 
on  the'bench  as  presiding  judge  at  the  age  of  ejghty- 
six,,  is  not  only  appropriate  and'beautifnl  in  itself, 
buty-as  managed  by  Mr.  Erskine^  form&  a  most  con- 
vincing proof  in  favor  of  Lord  George  (Jordon.  This 
was  cue  of  Mr.  ErSkiue's  excellences,  that  he  never 


IfiMr.  Bowen,  therefore,  had  ended  here,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  such  4  construction  could  be  de- 
cently hazarded  consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  weliave  called.!  How  much  less, 
when,  after  the  dark  insinuations  which  such  ex- 
pressions might  otherwise  have  been  argued  to 
convey,  the  very  same  person,  on  whose  veracity 
or  memory  they  are  only  to  be  believed,  and  Who 
must  be  credited  or  discredited  in  tol<i,,  takes  out 
the  sting  himself  by  giving  them  such  an  immedi- 
ate context  and  conclusion  as  renders  the  proposi 
tion  ridiculous,  which  his  evidence  is  brought  for- 
ward to  establish  ;•  fpr  h«  says  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  instantly  afterward  addressed  himself 
thus :  "  Beware  of  evil-minded  persons  who  may 
mix  among  you  and  do  mischief,  the  blame  of 
which  will  be  imputed  to  you." 

Gentlemen,  if  you  reflect  onlhe  slandeY  which 
I  told  you  fell  upon  the  Protestants  in  Scotland 
by  the  acts  of  the  rabble  there,  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  the  words  are  capable  of  an  easy  expla- 
nation. But  as  Mr.  Bowen  concluded  vfith  tell- 
ing yon  thatihe  heard  them  in  the  midst  of  noise 
and  confusitin,  and  as  I  can  only  take  them  from 
him,  I  shall  not  make  an  attempt  to  collect  them 
into  one  consistent  discourse,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  decided  meaning  in  faVor  of  my  client,  because 
I  have  repeat^d,ly  told  you  that  words  imperfectly 
heard  and- partially  related  can  not  be  so  recon- 
ciled- But  this  I  win  say — that  he  must  be  a  ruf- 
fian,, and  not  a  lawyer,  who  would  dare  to  tell  an 
Englishjury  that  such,ambig,uotis  words,  hemmed 
closely  in  between  others  riot  only  innocent  but 
meritorious,  are  to  be  adopted  to  constitute'  guilt, 
by  rejecting  both  introdtlotion  arid  sequel,  with 
which  they  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  and  ih- 
consistent :  Fdr  if  ambiguous  words,  when  coupled 
with  actions,  decipher  the  mind  of  the.  actor,  so  as 
to  establish  the  presumption  of^uilt,  will  not  such 
as  are  plainly  innocent  and  unambiguous  go  as 
far  to  repel  such  presumption?  Is  innocence 
more  difficult  of  proof  than  the  most  malignant 
wickedness  ?  Gentlemen,  I  see  yoilr  minds  re- 
volt at  suchshockirig  propositions.  I  beseech 
you  to  forgive  me.  I  am  afraid  that  my  zeal  has 
led  me  to  offer  observations  which  I  ought  in  jus-, 
tice  to  have  believed  every  honest  mind  would 
suggest  to  itself  with  pain  and  abhorrence  with- 
out being  illustrated  and  enforced. 

I  now  come  more  minutely  to  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

I  before  told  you  that  it  was  not  till  November,, 
1779,  when  the  Protestant  Associa-  -  .  „ 
tion  was  already  fully  established,  Hietvijencefoi 
that  Lord  George  Gordpn  was  elect-  "'"'""'°"- 
ed  President  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
body,  unlooked  for  and  unsolicited.  It  is  surely 
not  an  immaterial  circumstance  that  at  the  very 
first  meeting  where  his  Lordship  presidedj  a  duti- 
ful and  respectful  petition,  the  same  which  was 
afterward  presented  to  Parliament,  was  read  and 
apj)roved  of;  apetition  which,  si>  far  from  oon- 
taining  any  thJrig  threatening  or  offensive,  oon- 


weht  out  of  his  case  for  an  illustration  or  a  picture 
which  refreshed  the  mind,  but  h6  brought  back  wtith 
him  an  argument. 
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veyed  not  a  very  oblique  reflection  upon  the  be- 
navior  of  the  people  in  Scotland.  It  staites,  that 
as  England  and  that  country  were  now  one,  and 
as  official  assurances  had  \ieen  given  that  the  law 
should  not  pass  there,  they  hoped  the  peaceable  and 
constitutional  deportment  of  the  English  Protest- 
ants would  entitle  them  to  the  approbation  of 
Parliament. . 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Erasmus 
Middletori,"  a  very,  respectable -clergyman,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  Association,  that  a 
meeting  had  been  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  at 
which  Lord  George  was  not  present ;  that  at  that 
meeting  a  motion  had  been  made  for  ,going  up 
with  the  petition  in  a  body,  but  which  not  being 
regularly  put  from  the  chair,  no  i-esolution  was 
come  to  upon  it ;  and  that  it  was  likewise  agrfeed 
on,  but  in  the  same  irregular  manner,  that  there 
should  be  no  other  ptiblife  meeting  previous  to  the 
presenting  the  petition.  That  this  last  resolution 
occasioned  great  discontent,  andthat  Lord  George 
Was  applied  to  by  a  large  and  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  .Association  to  call  another  meeting, 
to  consider  of  the  most  prvident  ahd  respectful 
method  of  presenting  their  petition  :  but  it  ap- 
pears that,  before  he  complied  with  their  request, 
he  consulted  with  the  committee  on  the^ropriety 
of  compliance,  who,  all  agreeing  to  it  except  the 
Secretary,  his  Lordship -advertised  the  meeting 
whiqh  was  afterward  held  on  the  29th  of  May. 
The  meeting  was,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  whole 
Association,  As  to  the  Original  diSerfence  be- 
tween my  noble  friend  and  the  committee  on  the 
expedienoyof  the  measure,  it  is  totally  immate- 
rial ;  since  Mr.  Middleton,  -Cvho  was  one  of  the_ 
number  who  differed  from  him  on  that  subject 
(and  whose  evidence  is,  therefore,  infinitely  more 
to  be  relied  on),  told  you  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment was  so  clear  and  unequiyocal,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  assure  you  on  his  most  solemn  oath,- that 
he  in  his  conscience  believed  his  views  were  per- 
fectly constitutional  and  pure.  This  most ,  re- 
spectable clergyman  farther  swears  that  he  at' 
tended  all  the  previous  meetings  of  the  society, 
from  the  day  the  prisoner  became  President  to 
the  day  Jh  question ;  and  that,  knowing  they  were 
ol^ects  of  much  jealousy  and  nlalice,  he  watched 
his  behayior  with  anxiety,  lest  his  zeal  should 
furnish  matter  for  misrepresentation ;  but  that  He 
never  heard  an  expression  escape  him  wliieh 
marked  a  disposition  to  violate  the  duty  and  sub- 
ordination of  a  subject,  or  which  could  lead  any 
man  to  believe  that  his  objects  were  different 
from  the  avowed  and  legal  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. We  could  have  examined  thousands  to 
the  same  fact,  for,  as  I  told  you  when  I  began  to, 
speak,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  place  to  disen- 
cumber myself  from  their  names. 

This  evidence  of  Mr.  Middleton's  as  to  the 
29th  of  May,  must,  I  shoilld  think,  convince  ev- 
ery man  how  dangerous  and  unjust  it  is  in  -sdt- 
nesses,  however  perfect  their  memories,'  or  how- 
ever great  their  veracity,  to  come  into  a  criminal 
court  ^where  a  man  is  standing  fbi;  his  life  or 

'°  The  first  witness  called  for  the  prisoner- 


death,  retailing  scraps  of  sentences  which  they 
had  heard  by  thrusting  themselves,  fi:om  curiosi 
ty,  into  places  where  their  business  did  not  lead 
them ;  ignorant  of  the  views  and  tempers  of' both 
speakers  and  hearers,  attending  ojily  to  a  part, 
and,  perhaps  innocently,  misrepresenting  that 
part,  from  not  hailing  beard  the,  whole. 

The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  all  tell  you  that 
Lord  George  said  he  would  not  go  up  with  the 
petition  unless  he  was  attended  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people  who  had  signed  it.  There  they 
think  proper  to  stop,  as  if  he  had  said  nothing 
further ;  leaving  you  to  s&y  to  yourselves,  what 
possible  purpose ,  could  he  have  in  assembling 
such  a  multitude  on  the  very  day  the  House  was 
to  receive  the  petition  ?  Why  should  he  urge  it, 
when  the  committee  had  before  thought  it  inex- 
pedient,? A-nd  why  should  he  refuse  to  present 
it  unless  so- attended  ?  Hear  What"  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  says.  He  tells  you-  that  my  noble  friend  ip- 
formed  the  petitioners  that  if  it  was  decided  they 
were  not  to  attend  to  consider  howtheif  petition 
should  be  presented,  he  would  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  go  up  with  it  alone.  But  that,  if  it  was 
resolved  they  shoiild  attend  it  in  person,  he  e.-i- 
pected  twenty  thousand  at  the  least  should  meet 
him  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for  fliat  otherwise  the 
petition  would  be  considered  as  a  forgery ;  it  hav- 
ing been  thrown  out  in  the  HoUse  and  elsewhere 
that  the  repeal  of  the  hill  was  not  the  serious 
wish  of  the  people  at  large,  and  that  the  petitipn 
was  a^mere  list  of  names  on  parohmentj^and  not 
of  men  in  sentiment.  Mr.  Middleton  added,  that 
Lord  George  adverted  to  the  same  objections 
having  been  made  to  many  other  petitions,  and 
he,  therefore,  expressed  an  anxiety  td  show  Par'- 
liament  how  many  were  actually  interested  in  its 
success,  which  he  reasonably  thought  would  be 
a. strong  inducement  to  the  House  to  listen  to  it. 
The  language  imputed  to  him  falls  in  ms^t  nat- 
urally with  this  purpose  :  "  I  wish  Parliament  to 
see  who,  and  what  you  are ;  dress  yourselves  in 
your  best  clothes" — which  Mr.  Hay  (-who,  I  supr 
pose,  had, been  reading  the  indictment)  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  call  "  AkkAy  youesblves." 
He  desired  that  not  a  stick  should  be  seen  among 
them,  and  that,  if  any  man  insulted  another,  or 
was  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  peace,  he  was  to 
be  given  up  to  the,  magistrates.  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  to  persuade  you  that  this  was  all  color 
and  deceit,  says,  "  How  was  a  magistrate  to  face 
forty  thousand  men?  How  were  offenders  in 
such  a  multitude  to  be  amenable  to  the  civil 
power  ?"  what  a  shameful  perversion  of  a  plain, 
peaceable  purpose !  To  be  sure,  if  the  multitude 
had  been  assembled  to  resist  the  ttiagistrate,  of- 
fenders could  not  be  secured.  But  4hey  them- 
selves were  ordered  to  apprehend  all  dTenders 
^mong  them,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice. 
They  themselves  were  to  surrender  their  fellbws 
to  civil  authority  if  they  offended. 

But  it  seems  that  Lord  George  ought  toihave 
foreseen  that  so  great  a  multitude  Thepri«onep 

could    not    be  collected  without  mis-    cannotbecen 

chief.  Gentlemen,  we  are  not  tryr  cnndEmnineUn 
ing  whether  he  might  or  ought  to  e"™"™'"  ■ 
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have  foreseen  mischief,  hut  whether  he  ■wiclfedly 
and  traitorously  preconcerted  and  Resigned  ■  it. 
But  if  ke  be  an  object  of  censure  for  not  foresee- 
ing it,  what  shall  we  say  to  goveenmeht,  that 
took  no  step  to  prevent  it,  that  issued  no  procjfi- 
matioii,  warning  the  people  of  the  danger  and 
illegalitj^  of  such  an  assembly  ?  If  a  peaceable 
multitude,  with  a  petition  in  their  hahds,,be  an 
army,  and  if  the  noise  and  confusibn  inseparable 
from  numbers,  though  without  violence  or,  the 
purpose  of  violence,  constitute  vfar,  what  shall  be 
said  of  that  govkemment  which  remained  Trom 
Tuesday  to  Fridiy,  knowing  that  an  army  was 
.collecting  to  levy  war  by  public  advertisement, 
yet  had  not  a  single  soldier,  no,  nor  even  a  con- 
stable, to  protect  the  state  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  come  forth,  to  do  that  for  gbv- 
-Brnment  which  its  own  servant,  the  Attorney 
General,  has  not  done.  I  come  forth  to  rescue  it 
from  the  eternal  infamy  which  would  fall  upon  its 
head,  if  the  language  of  its  own  advocate  were 
to  be  Believed.  '  But  government  has  an  unan- 
swerable defense.  It  neither  did  nor  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  in  authority 
to  prophesy-^human  wisdom  could  not  divine 
that  wicked  and  desperate  men, -taking  advant- 
age of  the  occasion  which,  perhaps,  an  impru- 
dent zeal  for  religion  had  produced,  would  dis- 
honor the  cause  of  all  religions,  by  the  disgrace- 
ful acts  which  followed.  ' 

Why,  then,  is  it  to  be  said  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  is  a  traitor,  who^  without  proof  of  any 
hostile  purpose  to  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try, only  did  not  foresee  what  no  body  else  foresaw, 
-—what  those  people  whose  business  it  is  to  fore- 
see every  danger  that  threatens  the  state,  and  to 
avert  it  by  the  inrerferenoe  of  magistracy,  though 
they  could  not  but  read  the  advertisement,  neither 
did  nor  could  possibly  apprehend  ?" 

How  are  these  observations  attempted  to  be 
An.»CTtothe  answered?  Only  by  asserting,  with- 
pretenaeofda-  out  evidcncc  or  evcn  reasonable  ar- 
partofthe  gument,  that  allthis  was  color  and 
piiioner.  deceit.  Gentlemen,  I  again  say  that 
it  is  scandalous  and  reproachful,  and  not  to  be 
justified  by  any  doty  which  can  possibly  belong 
to  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of  an  English  court  of 
justice,  to  declare,  vrithdut  any  proof  or  attempt 
at  proof,  that  all  a  man's  expressions,  however 
peaceable,  however  quiet,  however  constitution- 
al, however  loyal,  are  all '  fraud  and  villainy. 
Look,  gentlemen,  to  the  issues  of  life,  which  I 
before  called  the  evidence  of  Heaven :  I  call 
them  so  still.  Truly  may  I  call  them  so,  when, 
out  of  a  book  compiled  by  the  Crown  from  the 
petition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  contain- 
ing the  names  of  all  who  signed  it,  and  which 
was  printed  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  that  num- 
ber being  summoned  upon  the  jury  to  try  this 
indictment,  not  one  Criminal,  or  even  a  suspected 
name  is  to  be  fov/nd,  among  this\defamed  host  of 
petitioners/ 

-After  this,  gentlemen,  I  think  the  Crown  ought, 
"""This^as  the. great  turning-point  of  the  Case, 
and  it  would  Tiave  ~  been  impossible  to  state  it  in 
more  simple  or  mbre  powerful  terms. 


in  deeenoy,  to  be  silent.  I  see  the  effect  this  cir- 
cumstance .has  upon  you^  and  I  know  I  am  war. 
ranted  in  my  assertion  of  the  fact.  If  I  am  not, 
why  did  not  the  Attorney  General  produce  the 
record  of  some  convictions,  and  compare  it  with 
the  list  ?  I  thank  them,  therefore,  for,  the  pre- 
cious compilation,  which,  though  they  did  not 
produce,  they' can  not  stand  up  and  deny. 

Solomon  [Job]  says,  "Oh  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a'  Book !"  My  adversary  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  and  out  of  it  I  am  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce, that  it  can  not  again  Be  decently  assert- 
ed that  Lord  George  Gordon;  in  exhorting  an  in- 
nocent and  linimpeached  multitude  to  be  peace- 
able and  quiet,  was  exciting  them  to  violence 
against  the  state. 

What  is  the  evidence,  then,  on  which  this  con- 
nection with  the  mob  is  to  be  proved  ?  Only  that 
they  had  blue  cockades.'^  Are  you  or  am  I  an- 
swerable for  eveiy  man  who  wears  a  blue  cock- 
ade ?  If  a  man  commits  murder  in  my  livery- 
or  in  yours,  without  comiband,  counsel,  or  con- 
sent, is  the  murder  ours?  In  all  cumulative,  coa- 
structive  treasons,  you  are  to  judge  from  the 
tenor  of  a  man's  behavior,  not  from  crooked- and 
fdisjoinled  parts  of  it.  "Nemo  repentS  fuit  tui:- 
pissimus.'""  No  man  can  possibly  be  guilty  of 
thi?  crime  by  a  sudden  impulse  of.the  mind,  as 
he  may  of  some  others ;  and,  certainly.  Lord 
George  Gordon  stands  upon  the  evidence  at 
Coaohraakers'  Hall  as  pure  and  white  as  snow. 
He  stands  so  upon  the  evidence  of  a  man  who 
had  differed  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
his  conduct,  yet  who  swears  that  from  the  time 
he  took  the  chair  till  the  period  which  is  the  sub- 
ject orinquiry,»there  was  no  Blame  in  him. 

You,  therefore,  are  bound  as  Christian  men 
to  believe  that,  when  he  came  to  St.  George's 
Fields  that  morning,  he  did  not  come  there  with 
-the  hostile!  purpose  of  repealing  a  law  by  re- 
bellion. 

But  still  it  seems  all  his  behavior  at  Coach- 
makers'  Hall  was  color  and  deceit.  Let  us  see, 
therefore,  whether  this  body  of  men,  when  as- 
sembled, answered  the  description  of.  that  which 
I  have  stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  him  who  as- 
sembled them.  Were  they  a  multitude  arrayed 
for  terror  or  force  ?  On  the  contrary,  you  have 
heard,  upon  the  evidence  of  men  whose  veracity 
is  not  to  be  impeached,  that  they  were  sofeer, 
decent,  quiet,  peaceable  tradesmen ;  that  they 
were  all  of  the  better  sort ;  all  ■«v'ell-dressed  and 
well-behaved ;  and  that  there  was  not  t,  man 
among  them  who  had  any  one  weapon,  offensive 
or  defensive.     Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke"''  tells 


^  The  members  of  the  Association,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  St.  George's  Fields,  were  distingaished  by 
wearing  cockades,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words  "  No  Popery  I" 

"  No  one  has  ever  at  once  reached  the  extreme 
point  of  wickedqess. 

"  This  gentleman,  in  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  deposed  to  the  peaceable  behavior 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  who  formed  the 
original  procession  to  carry  up  the  petition,  ,and 
whom  he  distinguished  from  the  mob  which  after. 
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you,  he  went  into  the  Fields  •  that  he  drove 
thtough  them,  talked  to  many  individuals  among 
themj^^ylio  all  told  him  that  it  was  not  their  wish 
to  persecute  the  Papists;  but  that  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  their  religion  ffom 
their  schools.  Sir  Philip  further  told  you,  that 
he  never  saw  a  more  peaceable  multitude  in  his 
life ;  and  it  appears  upon  the  oaths  of  all  who 
■were  present,'"  that  Lord  George  Gordon  went 
round  among  them;  desiring  peaOe  and  quietness. 

Mark  his  conduct,  when  he  heard  from  Mr. 
Evans'*  that  a  low,  riotous  set  of  people'  were 
assembled  in  Palace  Yard.  Mr.  Evahs,  being  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Association,  and  being 
desirous  that  nothing  bad  might  happen  from 
the  assembly,  Went  in  his  gaj-riage  with  Mr. 
Spinage  to  St.  George?s  Fields,  to  inform  Lord 
George  that  there  were  such  people  assembled 
(probably  Papists),  who  were  deferinined  to  do 
mischief.  Ttie\moraent  he  told  him  of  what  he 
heard,  whatever"  his  originalplan  might  have 
been,  he  instantly  changed  it  on  seeing  the  im- 
propriety of  it.  ''  Do- you  intend,"  said  Mr.  Ev- 
ans, "to  carry  up  all  these  men  -^^ith  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons ?"  "Oh  no!  no!  not 
by  any  meaKs ;  I  do  not  mean  to  carry  them  all 
up."  "  Will  you  give  me  leave,"  said  Mr.  Ev- 
ans, "to  go  round  to  the  different  divisions,  anf 
tell  the  people  it  is  not  your  Lordship's  purpose  ?',' 
He  ansvi'ered,  "By  all  means."  And~Mr.  Evan^s 
accordingly  went,  hut  it  was  impossible  to  guide 
such  a  nuinber  of  people,  peaceable  as  they  were. 
They  were  all  desirous  to  go  forward ;  and  Lord 
George  was  at  last  obligM  to  leave  the  Fields, 
exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue,  beseeching 
them  to  be  peaceable  and  (juiet.  Mrs'.  Whiting- 
ham  set  him  down  at  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  at  the  verytime  that  he  thus  left  them  in 
perfect  harmony  and  good  order,  it  appears,  by 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke,  that 
Pdaoe  Yard  was  in  an  uproar,  tilled  with  mis- 
chievous boys  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  all  along  told  you  that  the 
Crown  was  aware  that  it  had  no  case  of  treason, 
without  connecting  the  noble  prisoner  with  con- 
sequences, which  it  was  in  some  ludk  to  find  ad- 
vocates to  state,  without,  proof  to  support  it.  I 
can  only,  speak  for  myself,  that,  small  as  my 
chance  is  (as  times  go)  of  ever  arriving  at  high 


ward  assembled  tamultnously  about-  the  House  of 
Commons.  '    '  " 

^^  Sir  James  Lowther,'  another  of  the  prisoner's 
witnesses,  proved  that  Lord  George  Gordon  apd  Sir, 
Philip  Jennings  Gierke  accompanied  him  in  his  car- 
riage from 'the  House,  and  the  former  entreated  the 
mnltitddes  collected  to  disperse  quietly  to  their 
homes. 

■^*  A  surgeon,  who  also  was  examined  for  the,  de- 
fense, and  deposed  that  he  saw  Lord  George  Gor- 
dou  in  the  midst  of  oue'  of  th^  companies  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  that  it  appeared  his  wish  at 
that  time,  froib  his  condnct  aiid  expressions,  that,  to 
prevent  all  disorder,  be  should  not  be  attended  by 
the  multitude  across  Westminster  Bridge.  This 
gentleman's  «videuce  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Oth- 
er witnesses.  '         ' 


office,  I  would. not  accept  of  it  on  the  terms  of 
being  obliged  ti  produce  against  a  fellow-citizen 
that  which  I  have  been  witness  to  this  day.  For 
Mr.  Attorney  General  perfectly  well  knew  the 
intloceflt.  and  laudable  motive  with  „       .     ,_ 

.  ■   r     1  ■  •  Paper  Riveo  by 

which  the  protection  \vas  given;  that  ">«  pri»oner  to 
he  exhibited  as  an  evidence  of  guilt  -^  Troi/Lrns""'" 
y^t  it  was  produced  to  insinuate  that  '""'"^'' 
Lord  Georgfe  Gordon,  knowing  himself  to  he  the 
ruler  of  those  villains,  set  himself  iip  as  a  savior 
from  their  fury.  We  called  Lord  Stormont  to 
explain  this  matter  to  you,  who  told  you  that 
Lord  George  Gordon  came  to  Buckingham 
House,  and  begged  to  se6  the  King,  saying,  he 
might  he  of  great  "Use  in  quelling  theripts;  ajid 
can  there  be  on  earth  a  greater  prbqf  of  con- 
scious innocence?  For  if  he  had  been  the  wick- 
ed mover  of  the;ii,,  would  he  have  gone  to  the 
-King  to  have  confessed,  it,  by  offering  to  recall 
his  followers  from  the  mischiefs  he  had  provoked  ? 
No  !  But  since,  notwithstanding  a  public  protest 
issued  by  himself  and  the  As_sociation,  reviling 
the  authors  of  raisehief,'the  Protestant  cause  was 
still  made  the  pretext,  he  thought  his  public  ex- 
ertions migh^  be  useful,  as  they  might  tend  to 
remove  the  prejudices  which  wicked  men  had 
diffused;  The  King  thought  so  likewise,  and 
therefore  (as  appears  by  Lord  Stormont)  refused 
to  see  Lord  George  till  he  had  given  the  test  of 
his  loyalty  by  such .  exertions.  But  sure  I  am, 
ouir'gracious  sovereign  meant  no  trap  for  inno- 
cence, nor  ever  recomnbended  it  as  such  to  hi? 
Servants. 

Lord  George's  language  Was  simply  this; 
"  The  multitude  pretend  to  be  perpetrating  these 
acts,  under  the  authority  of  the  Protestant  peti- 
tion ;  I  assure  your  Majesty-  they  are  not  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  he 
of  any  service  in  suppressing  them."  -  I  say,  by 
God,  that  man  is  n  ruffian  who  shall,  after  this, 
presume  to  build  upon  such  honest,  artless  con- ' 
duet,  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.'^     Gentlemen,"if 


^*  A  witness,  of  t;he  name  of  Richard  Fond,  called 
in  support  of  the  prosecution,  had  sworn  that,  hear; 
iug  his  house  was  about  to  be  pulled  down,  he  ap-- 
plied  to  the  prisoner  for  protection,  and  in  eonse- 
qnedce  received  the  following  document  signed  by 
him :  "  All  true  friends  tp  Protestants,  I  hope,  will 
be  particular,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  property  of 
.any  true  Protestant,  as  I  am  well  assured  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  house  is  a  staanch  and  worthy  friend 
to  the  cause. — G.  Gordon." 

2^  The  effect  produced  on  the  jury  and  spectators 
by  this  silddeu  burst  of  feeling,  is  represented  -by 
eye-wituesses  to  have  been  such'  as  to  baffle  all 
powers  of  description.  It  was  wholly  unpremedi- 
tated, the  instantaneous  result  of  that  syinpathy 
whteh  exists  between  a  successful  speaker  and  his 
audience.  In  uttering  this  appeal  to  his  Maker, 'Mr. 
Erskine's  tone  was  one  of  awe  and  de'ep, reverence, 
without  the, slightest  approach  toward  thet^rofaue 
use  of  the  words,  but  giving  them  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  judicial  oath.  The  magic  of  his  eye,  gesture, 
and  countenance' beaming  with  emotion,  eompleted 
the  impression,  and  made  it  irresistible.  It  was  a 
thing  which'no  man  could  do  but^once-in  his  life. 
Mr.  Erskine  attempted  it  again  in  the  Hbnse  of 
Commons,  and  utterly  failed. 
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Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  gailty  of. high 
treason  (as  is  assumed  to-day)  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  ParJiaraent,  how  are.  all  its  members  to 
defen^  themselves  from  the  misprision"  of  suf- 
fering such,  a  person  to>go  at  large  and  to  ap- 
proach his  sovereign  ?  The  man  who  conceals 
the  perpetration  of  treason  is  himself  a  traitor ; 
but  they  are  all  perfectly  safe;  for  nobody  thought 
of  treason  till  fears  arising  from  another  quarter 
bewildered  theit  senses.  _The  King,  therefore, 
and  his  servants,  very  wisely  accepted  his  prom- 
ise of  assistance,  and  he  flew  with  honest  zeal  to 
fulfill  it.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  tells  you 
that  he  made  use  of  every  expression  which  it 
w^  possible  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances  l;o 
employ.  He  begged  them,  for  God's  sake,  to 
disperse  an  J  go :  home  ;  declared  his  hope  that 
the  petition  would  be,  granted,  but  that  j-ibting 
was  not  the  way  to  effect  it.  Sir  Philip  said  he 
felt  himself  bound,  without  ^leing  particularly 
asked,  to  say  every  thing  he  could  in  protection 
of  an  injjured  and  innocent  man,  and  repeated 
again,  that  there  was  not  an  art  which  the  pris- 
oner could  possibly  make  use  of,  that  he-did  Hot 
zealously  employ ;  but,  that  it  was  all  in  vain. 
"I  began,"  says  he,  "to  tremble  for  myself, 
when  Lord  George  read  the  resolution  pf  the 
House,  which  was  hostile  to  them,  and  said  their 
petition  would  not  be,  taken  into  .eonsideration 
till  they  were  quiet."  But  did, he  say,  "there- 
fore go  on  to  burn  and  destroy  ?"  /  On  the  con- 
trary, lie  helped  to  pen' that  motion,  and  read  it 
to  the  multitude,  as  one  which  he  himself  had 
approved.  After  this  he  went  into  the  coach 
with  Sheriff  Pugh,  in  the  eity ;  and  there  it  was, 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  nlagistrate  whom  he 
was^  assisting  to  keep  the  peace,  that  he  puilicly 
signed  the  protection  whicli  has  been  tead  in 
evidence  .against  him;  although  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
now  stands  in  my  presence,  ponfessefl  in  the 
Privy  Council  that  he  himself  had  gfanted  sim- 
ilar protections  to  various  people — yet  he  was  dis- 
missed, as  having  done  nothing  but  his  duty.'.' 

This  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth ;  and  for 
this  just  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  request,  do 
the  King's  servants-com©  to-day  into  his  court, 
w^ere  he  is  supposed  in  person  to  sit,  to  turn 
that  obedience  into  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
and  to  ask  yon  to  put  him  to  death  for  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  heard,  upon  the 
„  ..  , ..  solemn  oaths  of  honest,  disinterested 
men,  a  laithlul  history  of  the  conduct 
_.of  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon,  from  the  day  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Association 
to  the  day  that  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to 
the  Tower.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  at- 
tention with  which  I  have  been  honored  from  the 
beginning,  that  you  have  still  kept  in  your  minds 
the  principles  to  which  I  entreatgd  you  would 
apply  it,  and  that  you  have  measured  it  by  that 
standard. 

You  have,  therefore,  only  to  look  back  to  the 


whole  of  it  together ;  to  reflect  on  all  you  have 
heard  concerning  him;  to  trace  him  in  youi 
recollection  through  every  part  of  the  transac- 
tion; and,  considering  it  with,  one  manly,  liberal 
view,  to  ask  yo^r  own  honest  hearts,  whether 
you  can  say  that  this  noble  and  unfortunate 
youth  is  a  wicked  and ,  deliberate  traitor,  who 
deserves  by  your  verdict  to-suffer  a  shameful  and 
ignominious  death,  which  will  stain  the  ancient 
honors  of  his  house  forever. 

The  crime  which  the  Crown  would  have  fixed 
upon  him  is,  that  he  tissembled  the  Protestant 
"Association  round  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
merely  to  influence  and  persuade  Parliament  by 
the  earnestness  of  their^  supplications,  but  actu- 
ally to  coerce  it  by  hostile,'  rebellious  force ;  that, 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  the  success  of 
that  coercion,  he  afterward  incited  his  followers 
to  abolish  the  legal  indulgences,  to  Papists,  which 
the  .object  of  the  petition  was  to  repeal,  by  the 
burning  of  their  houses  of  worship,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  which  ended,  at  last, 
in  a  general  attack  on  the  property  of  all  orders 
of  men,  religious  and  civil,'  on  the  poblic>treas- 
ures  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  very  being  of  the 
government.!'' 

To  support  a  charge,  of  so  atrocious  and  un- 
natural a  complexion,  the  laws  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary nations  would  require  the  most  incontro- 
vertible proof.  .Either  the  .villain  must  have 
been  taken  in  the  overt  act  of  wickedness,  or,  if 
he  worked  in  secret  upon  others^  his  guilt  must 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy, or  by  the  consistent  tenor  of  crrminallty. 
The  very  worst  inquisitor  that  ever  dealt  in  blood 
would  Vindicate  the  torture,  by  plausibility  at 
least,  and  by  the  semblance  of , truth. 

■What  evidence,  then,  vfill  a  jury  of  English- 
men expect  from^ the  servants  of,  the  Crown  of 
England,  before  they  deliver  up  a  brother  accused 
before  them', to  ignominy,  and  death"?  What 
proof  will  their  consciences  require  ?  '  What  will 
their  plain  and  manly  understandings  accept  of? 
What  does  the  immemorial  custonv  of  their  fji- 
thers,  and  the  written  la.w  of  this  land,  warrant 
them-in  dematfding?  Nothing  less,  in  any  case 
of  blood,  than  the, clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
conviction  of  guilt.  But  in  this  .cage  the  Act  has 
not  eyenarusted  to  tBe.humanity  and  justice"  of 
our  general  law,  but  has  said,  in  plain,  rouirh, 
expressive  terms — provably  ;  that  is,  says  Lord 
Coke,  not  upon  conjectural  presumptions,  or  in- 
ferences, or  strains  of  wilj  but  upon  direct  and 
plain  proof.  "For  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons," continues  that  gteat  ^awyer;  "did  not 
use  the  word  probably,  for  then  a  common  argu- 
ment might  have  served,  l^ut  provablyf  which 
signifies  the  highest  force;  of  demonstration." 
And  what  evidence,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  does 
the  Crown  offer  to  you  in  Compliance  with  these 
sound  and  sacred  doctrines  of  justice?     A  few 


2'  Misprision  of  treason  consists  in  the  bare  knowl- 
edge and  concealment  of  treason,  without  any  degree 
pf  assent  thereto,  for  any  assent  makes  the  party  a 
principal  traitor. — Blackstone's  Comm.,  iv.,  120. 


"  At  the  time  of  the  interference  of  the  military 
the  njobhad  attacked  the  Pay  OiBce,  and  were  at- 
tempting to  break  into  the  Bank;  and,  to  aid  the' 
work  of  the  incendiaries,' a  large  party  had  been 
sent  to  cut  the  pipes  of  the  New  River. 
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broken,  interrapted,  disjointed  words,  without 
context  or  connection — uttered  by  the  speaker 
in  agitation'  and  heat — heard,  by  those  who  relate 
th6m  to  yon,  in  the  niidst  of  tumult  and  confur 
sion^-and  even  those  words,  mutilated  as  they 
are,  in  difeot  opposition  to,  and  inconsistent  with 
repeated  arnd  earnest  declarations  delivered  at 
the  very  same  time  and  on  the  very  same  occa- 
sion, related  to  you  by  a  much  greater  number 
of  persons,  and  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct.  Which  of  us,  all, 
gentlemen,  would  be  safe,  standing  at  the.'bar 
of  God  or  man,  if  we  were  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  regular  current  of  our  lives  and  conversa- 
tions, but  by  detaoted  and  ungilarded  expres- 
sions, picked  out  by  malice,  and  recorded,  with- 
out context  or  birourastariees,  against  us  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  only  evidence  on  which  the  Crown 
asks  you  to  dip  your  hands,  and  tp  stain  your 
consciences,  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the  noble 
and  unfortunate  youth  who  stands  before  you — 
on  the  single  evidence  of. the  words  you  h^ve 
heard  from  their  witnesses  (for  of  what  but  words 
have  you  heard  ?),  which,  even  if  they  had  stood 
uncontrovefted  by  the  proofs  that  have.swallowed 
them  up,  or  unexplained  by  (jii'oumstanbes  which 
destroy  their  malignity,  could  not,  at  the  very 
worst,  amount  in  law  to  more  than  a  breach  of 
the  Act  against  tumultuouspetitioning' (if  such 
an  act  still  exists) ;  since  the  worst  malice  of 
his  enemies  has  not  been  able- to  bring  up  one 
single,  witness  to  say  that  he  ever  directed,  coun- 
tenanced, or  approved  rebellious  force  against  the 
Legislature  of'this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  astonish(Uerit  to  me  that  men  can  keep 
the  natural  color  in  iheir  cheeks  when  they  ask 
•  for  human  life,  even  on  the  Crown's  original 
case,  though  the  prisoner  had  made  no  defense. 
But  will  they  still  continue  to  ask  for  it  after 
what  they  have  heard?  I  will  just  remind  the 
Solicitor  General,  before  he ,  begins  his  rpply, 
what  matter  he  has  to .  encounter.  He  has  to 
encounter  this  :  That  the  gqing  up  in  a  body 
was  not  even  originated  by  Lord  Georg:ej  but  by 
others  in  hfs  absence' — that  wlien  proposed  by 
him  officially  as  ohairnian,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  Association,  and  consequently  was  their 
act  as  much  as  his — ;that  it  was  adopted,  not  in 
a  conclave,  but  with  open  doors,  and  the  resolu- 
tion published  to  all  the  world  —  that  it  was 
known,  of  course,  to  the  ministers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  country,  who  did  not  even  signify 
to  him,  or  to'any  body  else,  its  illegality  or  dan- 
ger— that  deceiicy  and  peace  were  enjoined. and 
commanded — th^t  the  regularity  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  thosebadgeS  of  distinction,  which  are 
now  cruelly  turned  into  the  charge  of  an  hostile 
array  against  him,  were  expressly  and  publicly 
directed  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
prevention  of  turtiult — that  while  the  House  was 
deliberating,  he  repes^tedly  entreated  them  to  be- 
have with  "decepfsy  and  peaoe,*and  to  retire  to 
their  houses-,  though,  he  knew  not  .that  he  was 
speaking  to  the  enemies  of  his  cause — that  when 
they  at  last  .dispersed,  no  man  thought  or  imag- 
ined that  treason  Had  been  comi!nitted — that  he 


retired  to  bed,  where  he  lay  unconscious  that 
ruffians  were  rtiining  him  by  their  disorders  in 
the  night— that  on  Monday  he  published  an  ad- 
vertis'ejHcnt,  reviling  the  authors  of  the  riots; 
and,  as  the  Protestant  cause  had  been  w^iokedly 
made  the  pretext  for  therti,  solemnly  enjoined  all 
who  wished  well  to'  it  to  be  obedient  to  the  -laws 
(nor  has  the  Crown  even  attempted  to  prove 
that  he  had  either  given,  or  that  he  afterward 
gave-  secret  instructions  in  opposition'  to  that 
public  admonition) — that  he  afterward  beggfed 
an  audience  to  receive  the  king's  commands — 
that  .he  waited  on  the  ministefs — that  he  attend- 
ed his  duty  in  Pariiam'ent — and  when  the  multi- 
tude (among  whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  the 
^sociated  Protestants)'  again  assembled  on  the 
Tuesday,  under  pretense  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
he  offered  hii  services,  and  read  a  resolution  ■&f 
the  House  to  them,  accompanied  with  every  ex- 
postulation which  a  zeal  for  peace  could  possibly 
inspire — that  he  afterward,  in  pursuance  orthe 
King's  direction,  attended  the  magistrates,  in 
their  duty  j  honestly  and  hoilorably  exerting  all 
his  powers  to  quell  ihe  fury  of  the  multitude  \  a 
conduct  which,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Crown,  has 
been  scandalously  tui'ned  against  him,  by  crim- 
inating him  with  protections  granted  publicly  in 
the  coach  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lohdon,  whom  he  was 
assisting  in  his  office  of  ms^gistracyi  although 
proteotiojis  of  a  similar  nature  were,  to  the 
knpwledge  of  the  whole  Privy  Council,  granted 
by  Mr.  Fisher  himself,  who  now  stands  in  my 
presence  unaccused  and  unreproved,  but  who,  if 
the  Crovvn  that  summoned  him  durst  have  called 
him,  would  have  dispersed  to  their  confusion  the 
;  slightest  imputation  of  guilt. 

What,  then,  has  produced  this  trial  for  high 
treason,  or  given  it,  when  produced,  '^causeorti.o 
the  seriousness  and  splemnitylt  wears  ?  p""'"""™' 
What  but  the  inversion  of  all  justice,  hy  judging 
from  corieequencei,  instead  of  frofn  causes  and  de- 
signs ?  What  but  the  artful  manner  in  which  the 
Crown  has  endeavored  to  blend  the  petitioning 
in  a  body,  and  the  zeal  with  which  an  animated 
disjiosition  conducted  it,  with  the  melancholy 
crimes  that  followed  ?  crimes  which  the  shame- 
ful indolence  of  our  magistrates — which  the  to- 
tal extinction  of  all  police  and  government  suf- 
fered to  be  qommitted  in  broad  day,  and  in  the 
delirium  of  drunkenness,  by  an  unarmed  banditti, 
without  a  head^without  plan  or  object— -aqd. 
without  a  refuge  from  the  instant  gripe  of  jus- 
tice :  a  banditti  with  whom  the  associated  Prot- 
esttats'  and  their  president  had  no  manner  of 
connection,  and  whose  cause  they  overturned, 
dishonored,  and  ruined. 

How  unchristian,  then,  is  it  to  attempt,  vrith- 
out  evidence,  to  infect  the  imaginations  of  men 
who  are  sworn,  dispassionately  and  disinterest- 
edly, to  try  the  trivial  offense '  of  assembling  a 
multitude  with  a  petition  to  repeal  a  law  (which 
has  happened  so  often!  in  all  our  memories),  by 
blending  it  with  the  fatal  catastrophe,  on  which 
every  man's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  retain 
some  degree  of  irritation  T  0  fiel.O, fie!  Is 
the  intellectual  seat  of  justice  to  be  tjius' impious- 
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ly  shaken  ?  Are  your  benevolent  propensities 
to  be  thus  disappointed  and  abused  ?  Do  they 
•wish  you,  while  you  are  listening  to  the  evidence, 
to  connect  it  with  unforeseen  consequences,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  truth  ?  Is  it  their  object  to 
hang  the  millstone  of  prejudice  around  hi^  inno- 
cent neck  to  sink  him  ?  If  there  be  such  men, 
may  Heaven  forgive  them  for  the  attempt,  and 
inspire  you  with  fortitude  and  wisdom  to  dis- 
charge yoarduty  with  calm,  steady,  and  reflect- 
ing minds ! . 

Gentlenien,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
you  will.^'     I  am  sure  you  can  not  but 

Peroration.    -^  .  ,.  ■'  ..... 

see,  notwithstandmg  my  great  inability, 
increased  by  a  perturbation  of  mijid  ( arising, 
thsinji  God !  from  no  dishonest  cause),  that  there 
has  been  not  only  no  evidence  on  the  part  of,  the 
Crown  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  late  commotions 
upon  the  prisoner,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
lave  been  able  toresist  the  probability,  I  niight 
almost  say  the  possibility  of  the  chargfe,  not  only 
by  living  witnesses,  whom  vpe  only  ceased  to  call 
because  the  trial  woujd  never  have  ended,  but  by 
the  evidence  of  all  the  blood  that  has  paid  the 
forfeit  of  that  guilt  already ;  an  evidence  that  I 
will  take  upon  me  to  say  is  the  strongest  and 
most  unanswerable  which  the  combination  of 
natural  events  ever  brought  together  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed  :  since,  in  the  late  numerous  trials  for 
acts  of  violence  and  depredation^  though  con- 
ducted by  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Crown,  with 
a  laudable  eye  to  the  investigation  orthe  subject 
which  now  engages  us,  no  one  fact  appeared 
which  showed  any  plan,  any  object,  any  leader ; 
since,  out  of  forty-four  thousand  persons  who 
signed  the  petition  of  the  Protestants,  not  one 
was  to  be  found  among  those  who  were  convict- 
ed, tried,  or  even  apprehended  on  suspicion  ;  and 
since,  out  of  all  the  felons  who  were  let  loose 
from  prisons,  and  who  assisted  ih  the  destruction 
of  our  property,  not  a  single  wretch  was  to  be 


found  who  could  even  attempt  to  save  his  own 
life  by  the  plausible  promise  of  giving  evidence 
to-day.  ' 

What  can  overturn  such  a  proof  as  this  ? 
Surely  a  good  man  might,  without  superstition, 
believe  that  such  a  union  of  events  was  some- 
thing mor«  than  natural,  and  that  a  Divine  Prov- 
idence was  watchful  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  truth.  ', '  , 

1  may  now,  therefore,, relieve  you  from  the 
pain  of  hearing  me  any-longer,  and  be  myself 
relieved  from  speaking  on  a  subject- which  agi- 
tates and  distresses  me.  Since  Lord  George 
Gordon  stands  clear  of  every  hostile  act  or  pur-, 
pose  against  the,  Legislature  of  his  country,  or 
the  pro^perties  of  his  fellow-subjeots^-since  the' 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  repels  the  belief  of 
the  traitorous  intention  charged  by  the  indict- 
ment— my  task,  is  .finished.  I  shall  make,  no 
addres^  to  your  passions.  I  ^ill  not  remind  you 
of  the  long'  and  rigorous  imprisonment  he  has 
siiffered ;,  I  will  not  speak  to^  you  of  his  great 
youth,  of  his  illustrious  birth,  and  of  his  uniform- 
ly animated  and  generous  Zeal  in  Parliament  for 
the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Such  topics 
might  be  useful  in  the  balance  of  a  doubtful  case ; 
yet,  even  then,  I  should  have  trusted  to  the  hon- 
est hearts  of  Englishmen  to  have  felt  them  with- 
out excitation.  At  present,  the  plain  and  rigid 
rules  of  justice  and  truth  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
me  to  your  Verdict. 


The  jury,  after  beiiig  charged  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, withdrew  at  three  o'clock  in  the  naorning, 
and  speedily  returned  with  the  verdict  —  Not 
Guilty.  The  decision  was  satisfactory,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  all  reflecting  men.  Even  tliose 
who  considered  his  conduct  as  deeply  criminal, 
felt  with  Dr.  Johnson  :  ','  I  am  glad  Lord  George 
Gordon  has  escaped,  rather  than  a  precedent 
should  be  established  of  kanging  a  man  for  .con- 
structive treason."- 


SPEECH 

OF  HB.  EESKINE  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  JURIES,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OP  KING'S  BENCH, 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  ASAPH,  NOVEMBER  15,  1784.    ,     ' 

INTRODUCTION.  ■      - 

SiK  William  Johes,  jaat  before  he  went  to  India  in  1783,  wrote  a  small  tract  in  favor  of  Barliament- 
aiy  Reform,  entitled  a  "Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Farmer,"  which  was  published 'by  his 
brother-in-law  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  with  an  advertifiement  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing,' 
Though  harmless  in  its  tendency,  it  gave  umbrage  to ,  some  high  Tories  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
Dean  was  indicted,  at^  their  instance,  for  printing  a  seditious .  libel.  ■  The  trial  came  On  at  Shrewsbury, 
August  6th,  1784,  and  Mr.  Bearcroft,  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  satisfied  that  no  English  jury  would 
ever  find  it  a  libel  (as  the  court,  in  fact,  afterward,  declared  there  was  nothing  in  it  illegal)  took  the 


^^  This  peroration  is  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and 
subdued  tone  which  reigns  throughoat  it.  A  less 
skillful  advocate  would  have  closed  with  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  jury. '  But  Mr.  Ershine, 
with  that  quick  instinct  which  enabled  him  to  read 
the  emotions  of  men  in  their  countenances,  saw  that 
his  cause  was  gained.  He  chose,  therefore,  to 
■throw  over  his  concluding  remarks  the  appearance 


of  a  perfect  understanding  between  him  and  the 
jury,  that  th'e  verdict  of  acquittal  was  already  made 
up  in  their  minds,  so  that  any  appeal  to  their  feel- 
ings would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  His  allusion  to 
the  providence  of  God  as  watching  over  the  inno- 
cent, beautifully  ooincide.s  with  this  sentiment;  and 
in  bis  closing  Sentence  be  does  not  ask  a  decision 
in  his  favor,  but  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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ground  .that  this  was  no  guesiion  for  them  to  decide — that  they  were  boqnd  to  find  the  defendant  gnilty 
if  they  believed  he  had  caused  it  to  be  puhUtihed,  and  that  it  was  "of  and  concerning  the  King  and  his 
government" — leaving  him  to  move  the  coart  in  aVreit  of  judgment,  or,  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  if  its  sen- 
timents and  language  were  ckipied  to  be  innocent.  Mr.  Erskine,  &r  the  defendant,  argued  the  question 
to  the  jury  on  the  supposition  of  theif  ho/ving  a  right  to  judge  wbfether  it  was  «.lH)pl  or  not.  But  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer  charged  the  jury  in  ac5:ordance  with  the.<:laim  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  telling  them,  as  Lord 
Mansfield  had  doiie  in  the  case  of  'Woodfall,  that  they  must  bring  in  the  defendant  guilty  if  they  were 
-  satisfied  he'  had  puhlisbed  the  tract,  leaving  the  question  whether  it  \yas.  libelous  or  iiot  for  the  court  to 
decide.  The^jury,  however,  gav'e  their  verdict-"  guilty  of  pnhlishing  only," /which  would  have  been  tan-- 
tamount  to  an  acquittal. '  Bat  the  Judge  having  objected  strongly  to  this  finding,  the  jury  withdrew,  and 
returned  with  a  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  alibel  or  not  we  do  not  find." 

In  Michaelmas  term  following,  November  8th,  1784,  Mr.  Erskine  moved  for  i  new  trial  on  the  ground 
of  misdirection  on  the  p'arj:  of  the  judge.  A  rule  nisi  having  been  granted,  the  case  came  on  for  argp- 
raent  on  the  15th,  when  he  made  the  following  speech.  Lord  Campbetl  says,  "  Erskine's  addresses  to 
the  court  in  moving,  and  afterward  in  supporting'  his  rule,  .display  beyond^  all  comparison  the  most  per-„ 
feet  union  of  argument  and  eloquence  ever  exhibited  ,in  Westminster  Hall.  <  He  laid  down  five  proposi- 
tions most  logically  framed  and  connected — which,  if  true,  completely  established  his  case — and  he  sup- 
ported them  with  a  depth  of  learning  which  would  have  done  hoiior  to  Selden  or  Hale,  while  he  was 
animated  by  an  enthusiasm  which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  'ThougJ)  appealing  to  judges  who  heard  him 
with  aversion  or  indifference,  he  was  as  .Spirited  as  if  the  decision-  had  depended  on  a  favorable  jury, 
whose  feelings  were~entirely  under  his  control.  So  thoroughly  had  he  mjistered  the  subject,  'and  so  bleB,t 
did  be  make  it,  that  he  captivated  alike  old  black-letter  lawyers  and'statesmen  of  taste  and  refinement." 
—Livei  of  the  Lord  Ghancillors,  vol.  vi.,  433-4.  .    .  , 

The  foUowiiig  are  the  five  propositions  mentioned  by  Lord  'Campbell,  which  had  been  previously  de- 
livered to  the  judges  in  nearly  the  same  terms :  ,,  " 

i,  "That  when  a  bill  pf  indictment  is  found,  or  an  information  filed,  charging  any  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
Known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  pftrty  accused,  puts  himself  upon  the  country  by  pleading  tho  gen- 
eral issue— Not*  Guilty ;  the  jury  are  generally  charged  with  his  deliverance  from  that  crime,  and  not 
SPECIALLY  fi-om  tAefa'ct  oifacti,  in  tlie  commission  of  which  the  indictpient  or  information  charges  the  crime 
to  consist ;  much  less  .froin  any  single  fact,  to  theexclusion  of  others  charged  upon  the  same  record." 

II.  "jThat  no  act,  which -the  law  in  its  general  theory 'hqld^  to  be  criminal  constitutes  in  itself  a  crime, 
abstracted  from  the  mischievous  intention  of  the  actor ;  and  that  the  intention  (even  wh^re  .it  becomes  a 
simple  inference  of  legal  reason  from  a  fact  established)  m4y  and  ought  to  .be  collected  ^y  -the  jury, 
with  the- Judge^s  aesistance;  because  the  apt  charged,  though,  established  as  a  fact  in  a  trial  on  the  gen- 
eral issue,  does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably- establish  the  criminal  intention  by  any  abstract  conclu- 
sion of  law^the  establishment  of  the  fact  being  still  no  more  than  full  evidence  of  the  crime,  but  not  the  crime 
itself;  unless  the  jury  render  it  so  themselves,,  by  referring  it  voluntarily  to  the  court  by  special  verdict." 

III.  "That  the  case  of  a  libel  forms  no  legal  exception  to  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  trial 
of  all  other  crimes ;  that  the  argument  for  the  diffe;:fei)ce,  namely,  because  the  whole  charge  [in  the  prose- 
cution for  a  libel]  always  appears  on  the  record — is  false  in  fact,  and  that,  even  if  true,  it  would  form  no 
substantial  diiference  i,n  law."  .-  ■  ■       _ 

IV.  "That  where  ^  writing  indicted  as  a  libel  neither  contains,  nor  is  aveifed  by  the  indictment  to  con- 
tain, any  slander  of  an  individual  (so  as  to  fall  within  those  rules  of  law  which  protect  personal  reputa- 
tion), but  whose  criminality  is  charged  to  consist  (as  in  the  present  instance)  in  its  tendency  to  stir  up 
general  disconterit— the  trial  of  such. an  mdiptment  neither  involves,  nor  can  in-its  obvious  nature  involve, 
any  abstract  question  of  law  for  the  judgment  of  a  court,  but  must  whollydepend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  jury  on  the  tendency  of  the  writi.ng  itself  to  proddCe  such  consequences,  when  connected  with  alfthe 
circumstances  which  attended  its  publication." 

V.  "That  in  all  cases  where  the  mischievous  intention  (which  is  agreed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  criipe) 
can  not  be  collected  by  simplff  inference  from  the  fiaot  charged,  because  the  defendant  goes  into  evidence 
to  reljut  sjich  inference,  the  intention  then  becomes  a  pure,  unmixed  question  of  fact,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jui-y.".         .     '  -  ..     ,  ,''  ' 

This  speech  has  a  pecu'liar  interest  for  the  lavvyer,  but.  the  general  reader  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
giving  it  the-closest  attention.  .The  young  .orfitor  of  any  .pvofe'spion  will  find .  the  study  of  it  one  of  the 
beat  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  yiiW  rise  from  the  perusal  df  it  with  increased  admirition  of  Lord 
Erskine  as  a  logician  and  an  orator.  ' 

.SPEECH,  &c.  ^ 


1  AM  now  to  have  the  hpnor  to  address, myself 
to  your  Lordship  in  support  of  the  rule  granted 
to  me  by  the  court  upon  Monday  last;  which, 
as  Mr.  Bearcroft  has  truly  said,  and  seemed  to 
mark  th?  ob^Brvation  with  peculiar  emplj^sis,  is  a 


rulie  for  a  new  trial.    IVtflch  of,my  argument,  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  points  another  way.;  wheth- 
er its  direction  be  true,  or  its  force  adequate.to 
the  object,  it  is  now  my  business  to  show. . 
|n  rising  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  feel  all^thc 
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advantago  fionienei  by  the  reply  over  those 
Ncccuity  ofa  Svhose  arguments  are  to  be  answered  ; 
d*?i>f "e'o"'  '""■  ^  f®^'  ^  disadvantage  likewise, 
meirt.  which  must  suggest  itself  to  every  in- 

telligent mind.  In  following  the  objections  of 
so  many  learned  persons,  offered  under  different 
arrangements  upon  a  subject  so  complicated  and 
comprehensive,  there  is  much  danger  of  being 
drawn  from  that  method  and  order  which  cap 
alone  fasten  conviction  upon  unwilling  minds,  or 
drive  them  from  the  shelter  which  ingenuity 
never  fails  to  find  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  desultory 
discourse.  The  sense  of  that  danger,  and  my  own 
inability  to  struggle  against  it,  led  me  originally 
to  deliver  up  to  the  court  certain  voritten  and 
maturely  considered  pboposiitioss,  from  tjie  es- 
tablishment of  which  I  resolved  not  to  depart, 
nor  to  be  removed,  either  in  substance  or  in  or- 
der, in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  by 
which  J  must  therefore  this  day  unquestionably 
stand  or  fall- 
Pursuing  this  system,  I  am  vulnerable  two 
Only  tjro  poa-  ways,  and  in  two  ways  only.  £ither 
Iradin^"  °'  i'  must  be  shown  that  my  propositions 
force.  ju-e  j^gf  valid  in  law,  or,  admitting 

their  validity,  that  the  learned  Judge's  charge  to 
the  jury  at  Shrewsbury  was  not  repugnant  to 
them  1  there  can  be  no  other  possible  objections 
to  my  application  for  a  new  trial.  My  doty  to- 
day is,  therefore,  obvious. and  simple  :  it  is,  first, 
to  re-maintain  those  propositicms,  And  then  to 
show  that  the  charge  delivered  to  the  j;ury  at 
Shrewsbury  was  founded  upon  the  absolute  de- 
nial and  reprobation  of  them. 

I.  I  begin,  tiierefore,  by  saying  again,  in  ftiy 
FiritProp-  own  Original  words,  That  when  a  bill 
"*""■  of  indictment  is  found,  or  an  informa- 
tion filed,  charging  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  party  ac- 
cused puts  himself  upon  the  country  by  pleading 
the  general  issue—not  guilty ;  the  jury  are  oiEM- 
ERALLY  charged  with  his  deliverance  from  that 
crim^,  and  not  seeoially  from  the  fact  o\  facts, 
in- the  commission  of  which  the  indictment  or  in- 
formation charges  the  crime  to  consist;  much 
less  from  any  single  fact,  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers charged  upon  the  same  record. 

JI.  That  no  act,  which  the  law  in  its  general 
Srcmd  theory  holds  to  be  criminal,  constitutes 
Propooiton.  j„  ifggjf  a  crime,  abstracted  from  the 
mischievous  intention  of  the  actor ;  and  that  the 
intention  (even  where  it  becomes  a  simple  infer- 
ence of  legal  reasons  from  a  feet  or  facts  estab- 
lished), may  and  ought  to  be  collected  by  the 
lUKY,  with  the  judge's  assistance ;  because  the 
act  charged,  though  established  as  a  fact  in  a  trial 
on  the  general  issue,  does  not  necessarily  and 
unavdidably  establish  the  criminal  intention  by 
any  abstract  conclusion  of  the  law :  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  being  still  no  more  than  full 
evidence  of  the  crime,  but  not  the  crime  itself; 
unless  the  jury  render  it  so  themselves,  by  refer- 
ring it  voluntarily  to  the  court  by  special  verdict. 
These  two  propositions,  though  worded  with 
cautious  preoisipn,  and,  in  technical  language,  to 
prevent  the  subtlety  of  legal  disputation  in  oppo- 
T  T 


sition  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  world, 
neither  do  nor  were  intended  to  con-  !{„«,„„„„, 
vey  any  other  sentiment  than  this,  °[^,'"'- 
namely,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
law  either  directs  or  permits  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  to  throw  himself  upon  a  jury  for  de- 
liverance, by  pleading  generally  that  he  is  not 
guilty ;  the  juky,'  thus  legally  appealed  to,  may 
deliver  him  from  the  accusation  by  a  general 
verdict  of  acquittal  founded  (as  in  common  sense 
it  evidently  must  be)  upon  an  investigation  as 
general  and  comprehensive  as  the  charge  itself 
from  which  it  is  a  general  deliverance. 
J  Having  said  this,  I  freely  confess,  to  the  court 
that  I  am  much  at  a  loss  for  any  fur-  Thereceniiim 
ther  illustration  of  ray  subject,  be-  iigh'tenrjuriei 
cause  I  can  not  find  any  matter  by  iiSS'ai 
which  it  might  be  further  illustrated,  "'"S"- 
so  clear  or  so  indisputable,  either  in  fact  or  in 
law,  as .  the  very  proposition  itself  upon  which 
this  trial  has  been  brought  into  question.  Look- 
ing back  upon  the  ancient  Constitution,  and  ex- 
amining with  painful  research  the  original  juris- 
dictions of  the  opuntry,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  from  what  sources  these  novel  limita- 
tions of  the  rights  of  juries  are  derived.  Even 
the  bar  is  not  yet  trained  to  the  discipline  of 
maintaining  them.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Bear- 
croft^  solemnly  abjures  them.  He  repeats  to-day 
what  he  avowed  at  thfe  trial,  and  is  even  jealous 
of  the  imputation  of  having  meant  less  than  he 
expressed.  For,  when  speaking  this  c„„ce»i<,n  of : 
morning  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to  oprosioe  coun- 
judge  of  the  whole  charge,y  our  Lord- 
ship corrected  his  expression,  by  telling  him  he 
meant  the  power,  and  not^the  rigkl ;  he  catigbt 
instantly  at  your  words,  disavowed  your  expla- 
nation, and,  with  a  consistency  which  does  him 
honor,  declared  his  adherence  to  his  original  ad- 
mission in  its  full  and  obvious  extent.  "I, did 
not  mean,"  said  he,  "merely  to  acknowledge 
that  the  jury  have  the  power,  for  their  power 
nobody  ever  doubted.  If  a  judge  was  to  tell 
therti  they  had  it  not,  they,  would  only  have  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  convince  him  of  his  error,  by 
finding  a>  genekal  verdict,  which  must  be  re- 
corded :  I  meant,  therefore,  to  consider  it  as  a 
right,  as  an  important  privil^e,  add  of  gf eat 
value  to-tho  Constitution."  Thus  Mr.  Bearcrolt 
and  I  are  perfectly -agreed ;  ,1.  never  contended 
for  more  than  he  has  voluntarily  conceded.  I 
have  now  his  express  authority  for  repeating,  in 
ray  own  former  words,  that  the  jury  have  not 
merely  the  pofver  to  acquit,  upon  a  view  of  the 
whole  charge,  without  control  or  punishment, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  their  acquittal  be- 
ing annulled  by  any  other  authority ;  but  that 
they  have  a  constitutiomfl,  legal  right  to  do  it ; 
a  right  fit  to  be  exercised;  and  intended,  by  the 
wise  founders  of  the/government,  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
against  the  encroachments  .and  perversions  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  fixed  magisti'ates. 
But  this  candid  admission  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
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Bearoroft,  though  very  honorable  to  himself,  is 
He  court  iiav.  "'  "°  importance  to  me ;  since,  from 
inSexpreneed  what  has  already  fallen  from  your 
ion,  tbojt  alien-  Loroship,  I  am  not  to.  expect  arat- 
°""°  ■ .  ification  of  it  from  the  court ;  it  is 
therefore  my  duty  to  establish  it.  I  fefel  all  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  arid  nothing  shall  lead 
me  to-day  to  go  out  of  it.,  I  claim  all.  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  right  to  statfe  every 
authority  which  applies,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
argument,  without  being  supposed  to  introduce 
them  for  other  purposes  than  my  duty  to  my  cli- 
ent and  the  "Coiistitutiori  of  ray  country  warrantS^ 
and  approves.  - 

It  is  not  vefy  usual,  in  an  English  court  of 
i,.    . ,    ,     iustioe,  to  be  driven  back  to  the  ear- 

Thenglitofa     ■{,',.'  ,        .    ■     -i     »  p 

jury  to  decide  licst  history  and  origmal  elements  oi 
well'',  fa^t"!!!  the  Constitution,  in.  order  tp  estab- 
orfg™i''p°r"nci.  I'^h  the  first  principles  which  mark 
jo'bpradlTOe'  '""^  distinguish  English  law;  they 
are  always  assumed,  and,  like  ax- 
ioms in  science,  are  made  the  foundations  of 
reasoning  without  being  proved.  Of  this  sort 
our  ancestors,  for  many  centuries,  must  have 
conceived  the  right  of  an  English  jury  to  decide 
ttpon  every  question  which  the  forms  of  the  law 
submitted  to  their  final  decision ;  since,  though 
they  have  iramemorially  exercised  that  supreme 
jurisdiction,  we  find  no  trace  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient books  of  its  ever  being  brought  into  ques- 
tion. It  is  but.  as  yesterday,  when  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  law  itself,  that  judges,  un^ 
warranted  by  any  former  judgments  of  their 
predecessors,  without  any  new  commission  from 
the  Crown,  or  enlargement  of  judicial  authority 
from  the  Legislature,  have  sought  to  fasten  a 
limitation  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ju- 
rors, totally  unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  pal- 
pably destructive  hi  the' very  end  and  object  of 
their  institution. 

No  fact,  ray  Lord,  is  of  more  easy  demonstra- 
tion ;  for  the  history  and  laws  of  a  free  country 
lie  open,  even  to  vulgar  inspection. 

During  the  whole  Saxon  era,  and  even  long 
(i.)Tiieidw-  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
government,  the  whole  administration 
of  justice,  criminal  and  civil,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  without  the  control  or 
intervention  of  any  judicial  authority,  delegated 
to  fixed  magistrates  by  the  Crown.  The  ten- 
ants of  every  manor  administered  civil  justice  to 
one  another  in  the  Court  Baron  of  their  Lord; 
and  their  crimes  were  judged  of  in  the  Leet,'  ev- 
ery suitor  of  the  manor  giving  his  voice  as  a  ju- 
ror, and  the  steward  being  only  the  registrar, 
and  not  the  judge. 

On  appeals  from  these  domestic  jurisdictions 

„, .f,,^  p^^^    to  the  county  court,  and  to  the  tourn 

gai)dsuerir»  (circuit)  of  the  sheriff,  or  in  Suits  and 

prosecutions  originally  commenced  in 

either  of  them,  the  sherifi''s  authority  extended 


eat  courts, 
botli  Baron 
and  LeeL . 


'  The  Conrt  Baron  belonged  more  particnlavly  to 
a  manor,  and  the  Court  Leet  to  a  hundred,  which 
was  the  smallest  civil  division  in  Saxon  times. — See 
Jacobs's  Law  Dictionary.  ' 


no  further  than  to  summon  the  jurors,  to  compel 
their  attendance,  ministerially  to  regulate  their 
proceedings,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions.  And 
even  where  he  was  specially  empowered  by  the 
King's  writ  oljuslicie^  to  proceed  in  causes  of 
superior  value,  no  judicial  authority  was  thereby 
conferred  upon  himself,  but  only  a  more  enlarged 
jurisdiction  on  TkE  juboes,  who  were  to  try 
the  cause  mentioned  in  the  writ.  It  is  true  that 
the  sheriff  can  not  now  interme^ddle  in  pleas  of 
the  Crown ;  but  with, this  exception,  which  brings 
no  restrictions  on  juries,  these -jurisdictions  re- 
main untouched  at  this  day :  intricacies  of  prop- 
erty have  introduced  other  forms. of  proceeding, 
but  the  Constitution  is  the  same. 

This  popular  judicature  was  not  confined  to 
particular  districts,  or  to  inferior  suits  (8.)  Tiie  Kiir«'s 
and  misdemeanors,  but  pervaded  the  £™tbeCm?' 
whole  legal  Constitution.  For,  when  '"'"• 
the  Conqueror,  to  increase  the  influence  ot  hi.S 
crpwii,  erected  that  great  superintending  court 
of  justice  in  his  own  palace  to  receive  appeals 
criminal  and  civil  from  every  court  in  the  king- 
dom, and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  the  capitalis 
jmticiarius  totius  Anglice  [Chief  Justiciary  of  all 
England],' of  whose  original  authority  the  Chief 
Justice  of  this  court  is  but  a  partial  and  feeble 
emanation  :  even  that  great  magistrate  was  in 
the  JlulU  Regis  [King's  Court]  merelyministerial ; 
every  one  of  the  King's  tenants,  who  owed  him 
service  in  right  of  a  barony,  had  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  that  high  tribunal ;  and  the  office  of  justiciar 
was  but  to  record  and  to  enforce  their  judg- 
ments.'' -  ;  ' 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  when 
this  great  oSice  was  abolished,  and  the  j., ,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
present  courts  at  Westminster  estab-  "f  tord»  ai  a 
lished  by^a  distribution  of  its  powers," 
the  barons  preserved  that  supreme  superintend- 
ing jurisdiction  which  never  belonged  to  the  Jus- 
ticiar, but  to  themselves  only  as  the  jurors  in  the 
King's  Court — a  jurisdiction,  which,  when  nobil- 
ity, from  being  territorial  arid  feudal,  became 
personal  and  honorary,  was  assumed  and  exer- 

^  The  Writ  of  Justicies  was  a  writ  directed  to 
the  sheriff  in  some  special  cases,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  might  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his  coimty  court  for  a 
large  sum,  whereas,  by  his  ordinary  power,  he  was 
limited  to  ^uma  under  forty  shillings. 

*  The. King's  Court  was  composed  of  the  Chief 
Justiciary,  the  Chancellor,  the  Constable,  Marshal, 
chamberlain,  Steward,  and  Treasurer,  with  any  otti- 
ers  whom  the  King  might  appoint.  The  Court  -of 
Exchequer,  in  which  all  revenue  matters  were  traus- 
dcted,  Tormed  a  branch  of  this  court.  The  Chief 
Justiciary  was  the  greatest  sulyect  in  England :  be- 
sides presiding  in  the  King's  Court,  and  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  was  originally,  by  virtue  of.  his  ofBce. 
the  Regent  of  the  kingdom  duringr  the  absence  of 
the  Sovereign. 

'  5  Though  Edward  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  courts,  the  separation  of  the  Exchequer  first, 
and  afterward  the  Common  Pleas,  from  the  King's 
Court,  took  place  long  before.  The  detachment  of 
the  Utter  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox's  opinion,  as 
early,  as  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First ;  but  it  was 
completely  established  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  17 
John,  and  then  first  made  stationary  at  ■Westminster 
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cised  by  the  peers  of  England,  •wl^o,  without  any 
delegation  o[  judicial  authority  from  the  Crown, 
form  to  this  day  the  supreme  and  final  court  of 
English  law,  judging  in  the  last  resort  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  sitting  upon  the^  lives  of  the 
peerage,  in  their  ancient  and  genuine  character, 
as  the  ^ares  of  one  another.^  ,   . 

.  When  the  courts  at  Westiiiinster  were  estat)- 
Wiuitiicadvanco  Ushed  in  theii"  present  forms,  and 

ofcommerce,  the        ,         .,         .    .i.      ^.  j 

jury  ceased  u  be  When  the  Civilization  and  commerce 
i'„"cSr»™^ef„'f  of  the  nation  had  introduced  more 
property,  ,  intricate  quostioHS  ofjustice,  the  ju- 
dicial authority  in  civil  cases  could  not  but  en- 
large its  bounds..  The  rules  of  property  in  a 
cultivated  state  of  society  became  by  degrees  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  unlettered  multitude, 
and  with  certain  well-known  restrictions  undoubt- 
edly fell  to  the  judges ;  yet  more,  perhaps,  from 
necessity  than  by  consent,  as  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  artfully  held  in  the  Norman  language, 
to  which  the  people  were  strangers.'  Of  these 
changes  in  judicature,  immemorial  custom,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Legislature,  are  the  evi- 
dence which  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  on  the  true  principle  of  English  law,  and 
measure  the  extent  of  it  by  their  ancient  prac- 
tice. 

But  no  such  evidence  is  lo  be  found  of  the  least 
but  net  incases  relinquishment  or  abridgment  of  pop- 
or crimes.  ular  judicature,  m  CDses  o/cWmes;  on 
the  contrary,  every  page  of  our  history  is  filled 
with  the  struggles  of  our  ancestors  for  its  pres- 
ervation. 

The  law  of  property  changes  with  new  objects, 
Keasonsrertue  and  becomes  intricate  as  it  extends 
distinction.  jj^  dominion ;  but  crimes  mu.st  ever 
be  of  the  same  easy  investigation.  They  consist 
wholly  in  intention,  and  the  more  they  are  mul- 
tiplied by  the  policy  of  those  who  govern,  the 
more  absolutely  the  public  freedom  depends  upgn 
the  people's  preserving  the  entire  administration 
of  criminal  justice  to  themselves.  In  a  question 
of  property  between  two  private  individuals,  the 
Crown  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  preferring 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  but  it  may  have  an  interest 
in  crushing  both  of  them  together,  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  if  they 
should  put  themselves  forward  in  a  contention  for 
public  liberty,  against  a  government  seeking  to 
en^ancipate  itself  from  the  dominion  of  the  laws. 
No  man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  nations  or  of  his  own  country,  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge,  that  if  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
or  its  deputies,  no  greater  freedom  could  possibly 
exist  than  government  might  choose  to  tolerate 
from  the  convenience  or  policy  of  the  day. 


^  During  a  trial  before  the  Houde  of  Peers,  every 
peer  present  on  the  trial  has' always  been  judge  both 
of  the  law  and  the  fact.  Hence  no  special  verdict 
can  be  given  on  the  trial  of  a  peer.  "^ 

'  All  pleadings  were,  by  order  of-  Willtam  the 
Conqueror,  conducted  in  Norman-French. ,  By '  act 
36  Edward  III.,  capr.  1,5^{A.  D.  1363),  the  use  of  the 
French  language  ia  legal  proceedings  was  j,bol- 
ished.  , 


My  Lord;  thii  important  truth  is  no  discovery 
or  assertion  of  mine,-but  is  to  be  found  .j.,,,,  ^.^a^^,.^ 
inevervbookofthelaw:  Whether  we  coniirmedby 

•'      ,  .  1       .  •  UlackBtoDe, 

go  up  to  the  most  ancient  authoritieSj 
or  appeal  to  the  writings  of  men  of  our  own  times, 
we  meet  with-it  alike  in  the  most  emphatical  lan- 
guage. Mr.  JustijCe  Blackstone,  by  no  means 
biased  toward  democratical  government,  having 
in  the  third  Volume  of  his  Commentaries  explain- 
ed the  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
oases,  expresses  himself  thus ,  (vol.  iv.,,p.  349) : 
"  But  it  holds  much  stronger  in  criminal  cases, 
since,  in  times  of  difiioulty  and  danger,  more  is 
to  be  apprehended  from'  the  violence  and  partial- 
ity of  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown;  in  Suits  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  subject,  than  in  disputes 
between  one  individual  and  another,  to  settle  the 
boundaries,  of  private  property.  Our  law  has, 
therefore,  wisely  placed  this  strotigf  and  two-fold 
barrier  of  a  presentment  and  trial  by  jury  be- 
tween the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown.  Without  this  barrier,  justices 
of  oyer  and  terminer  named  by  the  Crown  mightj 
as  in  France  or  in  Turkey,  imprison,  dispatch,  or 
exile,  any  man  that  v('ajS  obnoxious  to  government, 
by  an  instant  declaration  that  such  was  their  will 
Elnd  pleasure.  So  that  the  liberties  of  England 
can  not  but  subsist  so  long,  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all  opip 
attacks,  which  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  tamake, 
but  also  frona  all  secret  machinations  which  may 
sap  and  undermine  it." 

But  this  remark^  though  it  derives  hew  force 
in  being  adopted  by  so  great  an  au- 
thority, was  no  more  an  original  in 
Mr.  Justice  Blaclcstone  than  in  me  :  the  institu- 
tion and  authority  of  jijries  is  to  be  found  in  Brac- 
ton,  who  wrote  about  five  hundred  years  befpre 
him.  ''  The  curia  [ijourt]  and  the  pare*  [jury]," 
says  he,  "were  necessarily  thejudges  in  all  ca- 
ses of  life,  limb,  crime,  and  disherison  of  the  heir 
in  capite.  The  King  cfeuld  not  decide,  for  then 
he  would  have  been  both  prosecutor  and  judge ; 
neither  could  his  justices,  for  they  represent  him.", 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  learned  judge 
[Mr.  Buller]  was  pleased  to  say  at  p„„b„„i,,i„.,j, 
the  trial,  that  there  was  no  differ-  "fin  i-utiredis- 

,     ,.  ...         ,        .     .      ,  tincli'in  betwfeii 

ence  between  crvjl  and  criminal  ca-  civd  and  criminal 
ses.'     I  say,  on  the  contrary,  inde-  "°°°°' 
pendent  of  these  authorities,  that  there  is  tiot, 
even  to  vulgar  observation,  the  remotest  simili- 
tude between  them. 


and  by  Brncton. 


"  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean 
of  St.' Asaph,  Mr.  Justice  Buller  had  said,  "The  laW 
acts  equally  and  justly,  as  the  pamphlet  itself  states: 
it  is  equal  between  the  prosecutor  and  defendant; 
and  whatever  appears,  upon  the  record  is  not  for  our 
decision  here,  but  may  be  the  subject  of  future  coq- 
sideration  in  the  court  out  of  which  the  record  corner : 
and'  afterward,  if  either  party  thinks  fit,  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  it  to  the  dernier  resm-l,  and  have  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  it;  and,  therefore, 
that  has  beCjn  the  uniform  and  established,  answer, 
npt  only  in  criminal  Ml  civil  cases.  The  law'is  the 
same  in  both,  and  tlieiv  is  not  a  gfntlemim;  round 
thin,  table  who  does  'not  know  thdt  is  the  constant  and 
uniform  answer  it  kick  is  given  in  mch  cpses." 
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'  There  are  four  capital  dislinotions  between 
prosecutious  for  crimes  and  civil  actions,  every 
one  of  which  describes  consideration  : 

i?irst,  in  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to  fouhd  the 
charge. 

Secondly^  in  the  manner  of  the  defendant's 
^pleading  it. 

Thirdly,  in  the  authority  of  thfe  verdict  Which 
discharges  him. 

Fourthly,  in  the  independence  and  security  of 
the  jury  from  all  the  consequences  in  giving  it. 
(1 .)  As  to  the  first,  it  is  unnecBssaTy  to  remind 
,    vour'LordshJps  that,  in^  oivH  case,  the 

Jurisdiction.   .*  ,  ...  ,,p  .a 

party  who  conceives  himselt  aggrieved 
states  his  complaint  to  the  ootirt — avails  him- 
self at  his  own  pleasuire  of  its  process — compels 
an  answer  from  the  defendant  by  its  authority — 
Or,  taking  the  charge  pro  conjfesso  against  him  on 
his  default,  is  entitled  to  final  judgment  and  exe- 
cution for  his  debt,  withoCit  any  interposition  of  a 
jury.  But  in  criiilinal  cases  it  is  otherwise ;  the 
court  has  no  cognizance  of  them,  without  leave 
from  the  people  forhiing  a  grand  inquest.  If  a. 
taan  were  to  commit  a  capital  oiffense  in  the  face 
of  all  the  judges  of  Kngland,  their  united  author- 
ity could  not  put  him  upon  his  trial.  They  could 
tile  no  complaint  against  him,  even  updn  th^  rec- 
ords of  the  supreme  critninal  court,  but  could 
only  commit  bita  for  safe  custody,  which  is  equal- 
ly competent  to  every  common  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  grand  jury  alon^  conld  arraign  him, 
and  in  their  discretion  might  likewise  finally  dis- 
ehiarge  him,  by  throwing  out  the  bill,  the  names 
of  all  your  Lordships  as  witnesses  on  the  hick  of 
it.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  this  exclusive  power 
■Of  the  grand  jury  does  not  extend  to  less*  mis- 
•detaeanors,  which  may  be  prosecnted  by  inform- 
Utioft ;  I  answer,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  be- 
ootnes  doubly  necessary  to  preserve  the  power  of 
the  other  jury  which  is  left.  In ,  the  rules  of 
'pleading,  there  is  no  distinction  between  Htpitvl 
and  Uiser  offenses ;  and  the  defendant's  plea  of 
not  guilty  (which  universally  prevails  as  the  le- 
gal answer  to  every  information  or  indictment,  as 
opposed  to  special  pleas  to  the  court  in  ^iivil  ac- 
tions), and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  Crofwn 
to  join  the  general  iSstte;  are  absolutely  decis- 
4y'e  of  the  present  question  {i.  e.,  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion]. 

{2.)  Every  lawyer  must  admit  that  the  rules 
Muniierofaio  of  pleading  were  originally  «stablish- 
pleading.  This  cd  to  mark  and  to  preserve  the  dls- 
SSfromthBju-  tinot  jurisdictions  of  th?  court  and  the 
rjrinci»Ucue.,  j^jy^  |jy  ^  fepafation  of, the  law  from 
the  fact,  vi^herever  they  were  intended  to  be  sep- 
arated. A  person  charged  with  owing  a  debt, 
or  btlving  committed  a  trespass,  &o.,  &o.,  if  he 
could  not  deny  the  facts  on  which  the  actions 
were  founded,  was  obliged  to  silbmit  his  jiritifioa- 
tion  for  matter  of  law  by  a  special  plea  to  the 
court  upon  the  record ;  to  which  plea  the  plain- 
tiff might  dcmw,'  and- submit  the  legal  merits  to 

'I.  e.,  might  allege  that,  admitting  the  facts,  the 
'jnotification  Set  up  is  not  sdfficient  in  law,  which 
would  be  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  coiirt, 
and  not  of  the  jury. 


the  judges.  By  this  arrangement,  no  power  was 
ever  given  to  the  jury,  by  an  issue  joined  before 
them,  but  when  a  right  of  decision,  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  issue,  went  along  with  it.  If  a  de- 
fendant  in  such  civil  actions  pleaded  the  general 
issue  instead  of  a  special  plea,  aiming  at  agineral 
deliverance  from  the  charge,  by  showing  his  jus- 
tification to  the  jury  at  the  trial,  the  court  pro- 
tected its  own  jurisdiction,  by  refusing  all  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  on  which  such  justification  was 
founded.  The  extension  of  the  general  issue  be- 
yond its  ancient  limits,  and  in  deviation  from  its 
true  principle,  has,  indeed,  introduced  sortie  con- 
cision into  this  simple  and  harmonious  system ; 
but  the  law  is  Substantially  the  saWe.  No  man, 
at  this  day,  in  any  of  those  actions  where  the  an- 
cient forms  of  our  jiirispfudelice  are  still  wisely 
preserved,  can  possibly  g^t  at  tbe  opinion  of  a  jury 
iipon  any  question  not  intended  by  the  Constitu. 
tioB  for  their  decision.  In  actions  of  debt,  det- 
inue, breach  Of  covenant,  trespass,  orreplfevin,  the 
defendant  can  only  submit  the  mere  fact  to  the 
jury,  the  law  must  be  pleaded  to  the  court.  If, 
3readnigthe-<^inioh  of  the  judges,  he  conceali^ 
justification  under  the  cover  of  a  geneml  plfei, 
in  bopte  of  a  more  favttrable  construction  of  his 
defense  at  the  trial,  its  very  existence  can  never 
even  come  witbin  the  knowtedge  of  the  jurors. 
Every  legal  defense  must  arise  out  of  the  facts ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  judge  is  interposed  to 
prevent  their  appearing  before  a  tribunal  which, 
in  such  ca^g,  has  no  competent  jurisdiction  oveV 
them. 

By  imposing  this  necessity  of  pleading  every 
legal  justification  to  the  court,  and  by  this  ex- 
elusion  of  all  evidence  on  the  trial  bByond  the  ne- 
'gatioh  of  the  fact,  the  courts  indisputably  intend- 
ed to  establish,  and  did  in  fact  effectually  seeuriB, 
the  judicial  authority  over  legal  questions  from 
all  encroachment  or  violation.  And  it  is  impcs- 
sible  to  find  a  reason  in  law  or  in  common  sense, 
why  the  same  boundaries  between  the  fact  and 
the  law  should  not  have  been  at  the  same  timb 
extended  to  criminal  cases  by  the  same  rules  of 
pleadifig,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jury  had  been 
designed  to  be  limited  to  the  fact,  as  in  civil  ac- 
tioiis. 

But  no  soch  boundary  was  ever  made  or  at- 
tempted— on  the  oontraryf  every  person  \„^^„, 
charged  with"  any  crime  by  an  indict-  incrsniiii 
ment  Or  information  has  been  in  all 
times,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  this  hour, 
not  only  permitted,  but  even  bouOid,  to  throw 
himself  Upon  his  country  for  deliverance,  by  the 
general  plea  of  "  Not  guilty,"  and  may  submit 
his  iohole  defense  to  the  jury,  wbethe^r  it  be  a 
negation  of  the  fact  or  a  justification  of  it  in  law. 
The  judge  has  no  authority,  as  in  a  civil  case, 
to  refuse  such  evidence  at  the  trial  as  out  of  the 
issue,  and  as  coram  non  judice  [not  before  the 
judge] — an  authority  which  in  common  sense  he 
certainly  would  have,  if- the  jury  had  no  higher 
jurisdiction  in  the  oiie  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  general  plea ,  thus  sanctioned  by  immemo- 
rial custom,  so  blends  the  law  and  the  fact  to- 
gether, as  to  be  inseparable  but  by  the  voluntary 
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act  of  the  jury  in  finding  a  special  verdict.'"  The 
general  investigation  of  the  whole  charge;  is, 
'  therefore,  before  them ;  and  although  the  defend- 
ant admits  the  fact  Uidl  in  the  information  or  in- 
dictment, he  netercheless,  under  his  general  plea, 
gives  evidence  of  others  which  are  collateral,  re- 
ferruig  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury  as  a 
legal  excuse  or  justification,  and  receives  from 
their  verdict  a  complete,  general,  and  conclusive 
deliverance.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  page  339, 
says:  "The  traitorous  or -felonious  intent  are 
the  points  and  very  gist  of  the  indictment,  and 
must  be  answered  directly  by  the  general  nega- 
tive, 'Not  guilty;'  and  the  jury  will  take  notice 
of  any  defensive  matter,  and  give  their  verdict 
accordingly,  as  effectually  aS  if  it  were  specially 
pleaded."  -  This,  therefore,  says  Sir  Matthevy 
Hale,  in  his  Fleas  of  the  Grown,  page  258.  is, 
upon  all  accounts,  the  most  advantageous  plea 
for  the  defendant  :•  "It  would  be  a  mo?t  iinhap- 
py  case  for  the  judge  himself,  if  the  prisoner's 
fate  depended  upon  his  directions — unhappy  also 
for  the  prisojier ;  for  if  the  judge's  opiiiipn  must 
rule  the  verdict,  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  use- 
less." ,, 

(3  and  4.)  My  Lord,  the  conclusive  operation 
Ti.e.MUority  °^  ^^^  vcrdict  whcu  givcn  [in  a  orim- 
or  ttu>  veriiirt,  inal  easel,  and  the  security  of  the  jury 
tiunorthejury  from  all  conscquences  m  givmg  it, 
ineivingit  render  the  contrast' between  criminal 
and  civil  cases, striking  and  complete.  No  new 
trial  can  be  granted,  as  in  a  civil  action.  Your 
Lordships,'  however  you  may  disapprove  of  the 
acquittal,  have  no  authority  to  award  one ;  for 
there  is  no  precedent  of  any  such  upon  record ; 
and  the  discretion  of  the  court  is  circur^iscribed 
by  the  law.  Neither  can  the  Jurors  he  attainted 
by  the  Crown."  In  Bushel's  ca.se,  Vaughan's 
Reports,  page  146,  that  learned  and  excellent 
juslge  expressed  himself  thus :  "  There  is  no 
case  in  all  the  law  of  an  attaint  for  the  King,, 
nor  any  opinion  but  that  of  Thyrning's,  10th  of 
Henry  IV.,  title  Attaint,  60  and  64,  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  in  law,  though  there  be  oth- 
er specious  authority  against  it,  touched  by  none 
that  have  argued  this  case." 

Lord  Mansfield.  To  be  sure  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Since  that  is  clear,  my  Lord, 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  court  further  upon  it. '  Iii- 
deed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  au- 
thority for  such  an  attaint,  but  a  dictum  ih  Fitz- 
herbert's  Natura  Brevium,  page  107;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  Bushel's  case  is 
'  expressly  agreed  to  in  very  modern  times :  vide 
Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  vol.  i.,  page  469. 

If,  then,  your  Lordships  reflect  but  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  this  comparative  view  ofcriminal  aiid 


'"  A  special  verdict  is  one  in  which  the  jury  find 
only  the  facts;  and  leave  the  law  to  .be  decided  by 
the  court. 

"  An  attaint  is  a  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  gave  a  false  verdict  <Finoh,  484),  that 
BO  the  jpdgment  following  thereupon  may  be  re- 
versed, and  the  jury,  punished.  Very  few  instances 
of  attaints  appear  later  than  the  sixteeutb  century. 


civil  cases  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  how  oeui 
it  be  seriously  contended,  not  merely  „,e„pi,„i„i„„ 
that  there  is  no  difference,  but  that  of uie  point.  <ii 
there  is  any  the  remotest  similarity  tweBpciviiami 
between  them  ?  In,  the  one  case,  the  "'"""'  """■ 
power  of  accusation  begins  from'  the  court ;  in 
tbe  other,  from  the  people  only,  forming  a  grand 
jury.  ,In  the  one,  the  defendant  must  plead  a 
specif  justification,  the  merits  of  which  can  only 
be  decided  by.  the  judges ;  in  the  other,  he  may 
throw  hiiQself  for  general  deliverance  upon  his 
country.  In  the  first,  the  court  may  award  a 
new  tri^,  if  the  verdictfor  the  defendant  be  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  or  the  law ;  in  the  last,  ii 
is  conclusiye  and  unalterable.  And,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  King  never  had  that  process  of 
a,ttaint  which  belonged  to  the  meanest  of  hi» 
subjects. 

When  (these  things  are  attentively  considered, 
I  might  asl^  those  who  are  still  dis-  s^^^ji^fe,^ 
posed  to  deny  the  right  of  the  jury  to  »"»« »•  w  *« 
investigate  the  whole-charge,  whether  Krimmal"" 
such  a  solecism  can  be  conceived  to  '""' 
exist  in  any  human  gpvernnient,  mUch  less  in 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  in  the  world,  as 
that  a  power  of  supreme  judicature  should  be 
conferred  [ou  the  jury]  at  random  by  the  blind 
forms  of  the  law,  where  no  right  was  intended 
to  pass  ^ith  it,  and  which  was  upon  no  occa- 
sion and  under  no  circumstance  to  be  exercised — i 
which,  though  exerted  notwithstanding  in  every 
age  and  in  a  thousaniinstances  to  the  confusion 
and  discomfiture  of  fixpd/inagistracy,  should  nev^ 
er  be  checked  by  authority,  but' should  continue 
on,  from  century  to  century,  the  revered  guardi- 
an of  liberty  and  of  life,"  arresting  the  arm  of  the 
most  hc;adstrong  government  in  the  worst  of 
times ;  without  any  power  in  the  Crown  or  its 
judges  to  touch,  without  its  consent,  the  mean- 
est wretch  in  the  kingdom,  or  even  to  ask  tlje 
reason  and  principle  of  the  verdict  whieh  acquits 
him.  That  such  a  system  should  prevail  in  a 
country  like  Englaiid,  without  either  the  original 
institution  or  the  acquiescing  sanction  of  the  Leg.  ■ 
islature,  is  impossible.  Relieve  me,  my  Lord, 
no  talents  can  recoficile,  no  authority  can  sanction 
such  an  absurdity  :  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
revolts  at  it. 

Having  established  this  important  right  in  tbe 
jury,  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  vie»,„rj,u,. 
controversy,  I  will  now  show  your  ''"  ^"'"f- 
Lordships  thsit  its  existence  is  not  merely  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  the  law,'  but  is  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  the  universal  practice 
of  all  judges;  not  even •  excepting  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  himself,  whose  writings  have  been  cited 
ih  support  of  the  contrary  opinion.  How  a  man 
expresses  his  abstract  ideas  is  of  but  little  import- 
ance when  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  his  plain 
directions  to  others,  and  to  his  own  particular 
conduct ;  but  even  none  of  his  expressions,  when 
properly  considered  apd  understood,  militate 
against  my  position. 

In  his  justly  celebrated  book  on  the  Criminal 
Law,  page  256,  he  expresses  himself  thus:  "The 
construction  which  the  law  putteth  upon  fact 
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STATED   AND   AGREED  OB  FOUND   bjT  &  jupy,  it  in 

all  cases  undoubtedly  the  proper  province  of  ,the 
Court."     Now,  if  the  adversary  is  disposed  to 
stop  here,,though  the  author  never  intended  he 
Bis  .loctrine,     sHould,  88  IS  evident  from  the  rest  of 
[5eo.b°e°rSfje,   the  Sentence,  yet  I  am  willing  to  stop 
reiBies  proper-  .^[([j  him,  and  to  take  it  as  a  siibstari-- 
verdicu.  •      tiva  proposition  }  for  the  slightest  at- 
tention must  discover  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
any  thing  which  I  have  said:     Facts  stated  and 
agreed,  or  faats  found  by  a  jury  (whi*h,anldunt 
to  the  sanie  thing),  ponstitute  a  special  verdict  ; 
and  who  ever  supposed  tha.t  the  law  upon  a  spe- 
cial verdict  was  not  the  province  of  the  pourt  ? 
Where,  in  a  trial  upon  a  general  issue,  the  par-' 
ties  choose  to  agree  upon  facts  and  to  state  them, 
or  the  jury  choose  voluntarily  to  find  them  with- 
out drawing  the  legal  conclusion  themselves, 
who  ever  denied  that  in  such  instances  the  court 
is  to  draw  it  ?  ,    That  Foster  meant   nothing 
more  than  that  the  court  was  to  judge  of  the 
law,  when  the  jury  thus  voluntarily  prays  its  as- 
sistance by  special  verdipt,  is  evident  from  his 
words  which  follow,  for  he  immediately  goes  on 
to  say :  "  /«  cases  of  <ioubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is 
therefore  commonly  recommended  to  the  jury  to 
ttatefadts  and  circti/mstances'in  a  special  verditt." 
But  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his 
works,  is  it  said  or  insimlated  that  they  are  bownd 
to  do  so,  but  at  their  own  free  discretion.     In- 
deed, the  very  term  recoinmended  admits  the  con- 
trary, and  reqnires.no  commentary.     I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  dispute  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  such  a  recommendation  in  those  cases  of  doubt, 
because  the  more  I  am  contending  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  important  right,  th6  less  it  would 
become  me  to  be  the  advocate  of  rashness  and 
JMreeipitation  in  the  exercise  of  it.     It  is  no  de- 
nial of  jurisdiction  to  tell  the  greatest  magistrate 
upoK  earth  to  take  good  counsel  in  oases  of  real 
doubt  and  difficulty.     Judges  upon  triils,  whose 
authority  to  state  the  law  is  indisputable,  often 
refer  it  to  be  more  solemnly  argued  before  the 
court.     And  this  court  itself  often  holds  a  meet- 
ing of  the  twelve  judges  before  it  decides  on  a 
point  upon  its  own  records,  of  which  the  others 
have  confessed  no  oognizancetill  it  comes  before 
them  by  the  writ  of  error  of  one  of  the  parties. 
These  instances  are  mdnuments  of  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity, an)J  discretion ;  btit  they  do  not  "bear,  in 
the   remotest   degree,  upon  jurisdiction.     The 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  is  measured  by  what  may 
or  may  not  be  decided  by  any  given  tribunal 
with  legal  efieot,  not  by  the  rectitude  or  error 
of  the  decision..    If  the  jury,  according  to  these 
autheirities,  may  determine  the  whole  matter  by 
their  verdict,  and  if  the*  verdict,  when  given,  is 
not  only  final  and  unalterable,  but  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  and  exe- 
cuted, if  resisted,  by  the   whole  power  of  the 
state — upon  what  principle  of  government  or 
reason  can  it  be  argued  not  to  be  law?  '  '^bai 
the  jOry  are  in  this  exact  predicament  is'  con' 
fessed  by  Foster,  for  he  concludes  with  S£>ying 
that  when-the  law  i^cle^r,  the  Jury,  under  the  di- 
rection of  ihe' court,  in  point  of  law  may,  and  if 


they  are  well  advised  imUj  always  find  a  general 
verdict  conformably  to  such  directions. 

This  is  likewise  consistent  with  my  position. 
If  the  law  be  clear,  we  may.  presume  that  the 
judge  states  it  clearly  to  the  jury ;  and  if  he 
does,  undoubtedly  the  jury,  if  they  are  well  ad- 
viseiy  will  fi^d  according  to  such  directions. 
For  they  have  not  a  capricious  discretion  to  make 
law  at  their  plfeasure.,  but  are  bound  in  con- 
science, as  well  as  judges  are,  to  find  it  truly; 
and,  genernllr  speaking,  the  learning  of  the  judge 
who  presides  at  the  trial  aflbrds  them  s  safe 
support  aiid  direction. 

The  same  practice  of  judges  in  stating  the 
law  to  the  jury,  as  applied  to  the  c„emj.<,rd 
particular   case   before   th^m,  ap-  Kaymond  Bhnws 

\.i  ■         ■       \t  K     I         tliatthp.jnryliaVB 

pears  likewise  m  the  ease  of  the  tb«  rigiu  or  deed- 
King  against  Oneby,  2d  Lord  Ray-  '"s "'^ «"•"'■ 
mond,  page  1494.     "On  the  trial  the  judgedi- 
rects  the  j.ilry  thus:   'If  you  believe  such  and 
such  witnesses  who  have  sworn  to  such  and  such 
facts,  (Ac  killing  of  thedeceased  appears  to  be  itith 
malice  prepense  ;  but  if  you  do  riot  believe  them, 
then  ydu  ought  to  fijid  him  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter ;■  and  the  jury  may,  if  they  think  proper,  give 
a  general  verdict'  of  murder  or  manslaughter : 
but  if  they\declin.e-  giving  a  general  verdict,  and 
will  find  the  facts  specially,  the  court  is  then  to 
form  their  judgment  from  the  facts  found,  "wheth- 
er the  defendant  be  guilty  or, not  guilty,  that  is, 
whether  the  act  was  done  with  nialice  and  de- 
liberation or  not.' "     Surely  language  can  ex- 
press  nothing  more  •  plainly  or  unequivocally, 
than  thatf  where  "the  gfeneral  issue"  is  pleaded 
to  an  indictment,  the  law  and  the  fact  are  both 
before  the  jury;  and  that  the  foririer  can  never 
be  separated  frotti  the-  latter,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  unless  by  their  ovyn,  spontaneous  act 
Fof  the  words  are,  "  if  they  dcrfmc  giving  a  gen 
era), verdict,  and  •viill  find  the  facts  specially,  the 
court  is  then  to  form  their  judgment  from  the 
facts  found."     So  that,   after  a  general  issue 
joined,  the  authority  of  the  court  only  commen- 
ces when  the  jury  chooses  to  decline  the  decis- 
ion of  the  law  by  a  general  verdict — the  right 
of  declining  which  legal  determination,  is  a  priv- 
ilege conferred  on  them  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2d,'  and  by  no  means  a  restriction  of 
their  powers. 

But  another  very  important  view  of  the  sub- 
ject remains  behind.  Supposing  I  had  Kepij-ti.™  .r- 
failed  in  establishing  that  contrast  be-  emnentorjus- 

.      .      ,         1     .    .,  ..,  •   ,     tiee  Duller.    - 

twe?n  criminal,  and  civil  cases,  which 
is  now  too  clear  not  only  to  require,  but  even  to 
justify  another  observation,  the  argument  would 
lose  nothing  by  the  failure.  The  similarity  be- 
tween criminal  and  civil  cases  derives  all  its 
application  to  the  argument  from  the  learned 
judge's  supposition^  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
jury  over  the  law  was  never  contended  for  in  the 
latter,  and  consequently,  on  a  principle  of  equal- 
ity, could  not  be  supported  in  the  former — where- 
as I  i2o  contend  for  it,  and  can  ineonlestably  es 
tablish  it  in  both.  This  application  of  the  argn- 
ment  is  plain  from  the  words  of  the  charge  :  "If 
tiie  jury  could  .find  the  law,  it  would  undoubtedly 
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hold  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  criminal ;  but  was 
it  ever  supposed  that  a  jury  was  competent  to  say 
the  operation  of  a  fine,  or  a  recovery,  or  a  war- 
ranty, which  are  mere  questions  of  law  ?'"' 
'  To  this  question  I  answer,  that  the  competen- 
cy of  the  jury  in  such  cases,  is  contended  for  to 
the  full  extent  Of  mj^principle,  both  by  Lyttle- 
ton  and  by  Coke.  ^  They  can  not,  indeed,  decide 
upon  X\temde  planb  [in  the  abstract,  or  aside  from 
Ihe  facts],  which,  as  Vaughan  truly  says,  is  un- 
intelligible, because  an  unmixed  question  of  law 
can  \)y  no  possibility  come  before  them  for  decis- 
ion. But  whenever  (which  very  often  happens) 
the  operation  of  a  fine,  a  recovery,  a,  warranty, 
or  any  other  record  or  conveyance  known  to  the 
law  of  England  comes  forward,  mixed  with  the 
fact  on  the  general  issue,  the  juryhave  then  most 
unquestionably  a  right  to  -determine  it.  And 
what  is  more,  no  other  authority  possibly  can ; 
because,  when  the  general  issue  is  permitted  by 
law,  these  questions  can  not  appear  on  the  rec- 
ord for  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  although 
it  can  grant  a  new  trial,  yet  the  same  question 
must  ultimately  be  determined  by  anpther  jury; 
This  is  not  only  self-evident  to  every  lawyer,  but, 
as  I  said,  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Lyttleton  in 
the  368th  section  :  "  Also  in  such  case  where 
the  inquest  may -give  their  verdict  at  large,  if 
they  wiU  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  upon  the  matter,  they  may  give  their  verdict 
generally  as  it  is  put  in  their  charge  j  as  in  the 
case  aforesaid  they  may  well  say  th^t  the  lessor 
did  not  disseize  the  lessee,  if  they  will."  Coke, 
in  his  commentary  on  this  action,  confirms  Lyt- 
tleton, saying:  that  in  doubtful  cases  they  should 
find  specially  for  fear  of  an  attaint.  And  it  is 
plain  that  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d  was 
made  either  to  give  or  to  confirm  the  right  of  the 
jury  to  find  the  matter  specially,  leaving  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  law  as  it  stood  by  the  com- 
mon law.  The  words  of  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2d,  chapter  30th,  are,  "  Ordinatum  est 
qiiodjustiiiarii  ad  assisas  capiendas  assignati,  non 
coMPELLANT  jurutores  dicere  precis^  si  sit  dissei' 
sina  vel  non:  dummodo  voluerint  dicere  veritatem 
facti  et  petete  duxiliym jmtitiariorum."^^    From 

"  A  fine  was  an  amicable  composition  (originally 
of  an  actual,  and  afterward  of  a  fictitioas  suit)  adopt- 
ed .principally  as  a  mode  of  patting  an  end  (jlnis)  to 
all  controversies  respecting  certain  tenares  or  es^ 
tates.  A  common  recovery  was  a  jadgment  recov- 
ered in  a  fictitious  &uit,  and  its  principal  use  was  to 
enable  a  tenant  in  tail  to  bar  not  only  the  estate 
tail,  bat  also  all  remainders  ;)ver,  and  to  acquire  an 
absolute  estate  in  fee  simple.  Fines  and  recoveries 
are  now  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm,  IV.,  c.  74,  and 
more  simple  modes  of  assurance  employed' to  eifect 
their  objects^  A  warranty  was  a  covenant  real  an- 
nexed to  lands,  whereby  the  grantor  of  the  estate, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  did  warrant  and  secure  to 
the  grantee  the  estate  so  granted,  and  covenanted 
to  yield  other.lands  and  tenements  equal  to  the  val- 
ue of  the  estate  granted,  in  case  of  the  grantee  be- 
ing evicted. 

'=  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  juatices  for  holding'  the 
assizes  shall  not  compel  the  jury  to  say  decisively 
whether  there  is  a  disseizin  or  not,  provided  tliey 
are  willing  to  find  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  ask  the 


these  words  it  should  appear  that  the  jurisdiction 
pf  the  jury  ov^r  the  law,  when  it  came  before 
them  on  the  general  issue,  was  so  vested  in  them 
by  the  Constitution,  that  the  exercise  of  it  in  all 
cases  had  been  considered  to  b&oompulsory  upon 
them,  and  that,  this  was  a  legislative  relief  from 
that  compulsion  in  the  case  of  an  assize  of  dis- 
seizin. .  It  is  equally  plain,  from  the  remaining 
words  of  the  act,  that  their  jiirisdiotion  remained 
as  before  :  "  Slid  si  sponte  iielint  dicere  quod  dis- 
seisina  est  vel  non,  admitlatur  eorum  veredictum 
sub  suo  periculo'.'"*  •  , 

But  the  most  material  observation  upon  this 
statute,  as  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  is, 
that  the  terror  of  the  attaint  from  which  it  was 
passed  to  relieve  them,  having  (as  has  been 
shown)  no  existence  in  oases  of  crimej  the  act 
only  ejftended  to  relieve  the  jury,  at  their  discre- 
tion, from  finding -the  law  in  civil  actions.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  only  from  custom,  and  not.  from 
positive  law,  that  they  are  not  even  compellable  to 
give  a  general  verdict  involving  a  judgment  of 
law  on  every  criminal  trial.  :  - 

These  pqnciples  and  authorities  certainly  es- 
tablish, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge,  General  con- 
on  every  trial  where  the  general.issue  theXtyoVtbe 
is  pleaded,  to  give  to  the  jury  his  opin^  jighfofae"" 
ion  on  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case  i'">-  '  - 
before  them;  and  that  they  must  find  argeneral 
verdict,  comprehending  a  judgment  of  law,  un- 
less they  choose  tp  refer  it  specially  to  the  court, 

But  vf e  are  here  in  a  case  where  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  duty  of  the  judge  is  Yeuhejmigi; 
the  direct  contrary  of  this ; ,  that  he  is  ',;;,*'",J"™j'„7°' 
to  give  no  opinion  at.  all  to  the -jury  and  time riehta, 

•  1.      1  1-     1    •      .L  and  still  de. 

upon  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case  manda  a  general 
before  theth;  that  they  likewise  are  ''°""°'- 
to  refrain  from  all  consideration  of  it,  and, yet  that 
the  very  same  general  verdict,  con^prehending 
both  fzict  and.  law,  is  to  he  given  by  them  as  if 
the  whole  legal  infTatter  had  been  summed  up  by 
the  one,  and' fQ.und  by  the  other.     ■ 

I  confess  I  have  no  organs  to  comptehend  the 
principle  on  which  such  a  •praqtiee  proceeds.  I 
contended  for  nothing  more  at  the  trial  than  the 
very  practice  reoomrriended  by  Foster  and  Lord 
Raymond.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  jury  upon 
the  law  with  all  possible  respect  and  deference, 
and,  indeed,  with  very  marked  personal  attention 
to^the  learned  judge.  So  far  from  urgiiig  the  jury 
dogmatically  to  think  for  themselves  without  his 
constitutional  assistance,  I  called  for  his  opinion  on 
the  question  of  libel.  I  said  that  if  he  should  tell 
them  distinctly  the  paper  indicted  was  libelous, 
though  I  should  not  admit  that  they  were  bound 
at  all  events  to  give  effect  to  it  if  they  fejt'it  to 
be  innocent,  yet  I  was  ready  to  agree  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  against  the  charge  without  great 
consideration ;  but  that  if  he  should  Shut  himself 


aid  of  the  coact.-^A- disseixin  is  the  act  of  wrongful- 
ly depriving  a  person  of  land  or  certain  other  kinds 
of  property,  of  which  he  was  actually  seized  or  in 
possession. 

"  But  if  they  choose  to  say  of  their  o»n  accord, 
that  there  is  or  is  not  a  disseizin,  let  their  verdict  be 
received  at  their  own  risk. 
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up  in  silence,  giving  no  opinion  at  all  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  paper,  from  which  alone  any 
guilt  could  be  fastened  on  the  publisher,  and 
should  narrow  their  oonsideratioh  to  the  publica- 
tion, I  entered  my  protest  against  their  finding  a 
verdict  affixing  the  epithet  of  guilty  to  the  mere 
fact  of  publishing  a  paper^  the  guilt  of  which  had 
not  been  investigated.  If,  after  this  address  to 
the  jury,  the  learned  judge  had  told  them  that  in 
his  opinion  the  paper  was  a  libel,  but  «till  leav- 
ing it  to  their  judgments,  and  likewise  the  defend- 
ant's evidence  to  their  consideration,  had  further 
told  them  that  he  thought  it  did  not  exculpate 
the  publication;  and  if  in  consequence  of  such 
directions  the  jury  had  found  a  verdict  for  the 
Crowd,  I  should  never  have  made  my  jireseht 
motion  for  a  new  trial ;  because  I  should  have 
considered  such  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  as  founded 
upon  the  opinidn  of  the  jury  on  the  whole  matter 
as  left  to  their  consideration,  and  must  have 
sought  my  remedy  by  arrest  of  judgment  on  the 
record.  r  ' 

But  the  learned  judge  took  a  directly  contrary 
course.  He  gave  no  opinion  at  all  on  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  "paper ;  he  took  no. notice  of 
the  defendant's  evidence  of  intention  ,•  h^  told  the 
jury,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,!  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  oth^r  was  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Upon  the  mere  fact  ot  publication,  he  directed  a 
general  verdict  comprehending  the  e^ith?t  of 
guilty,  after  having  expressly  withdrawn  from 
the  jury  every  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
paper  published  or  the  intention  of  the  publisher, 
from  which  it  is  admitted  on  a)l  hands  the  gidlt 
of  publication  could  alone  have  any  existence. 

My  motion  is,  therefore,  founded  upon  this  ob- 
Gr<,u„dormo.  '''o^s  and  simple  principle— that  the 
tioi,  for  a  now  defendant  has  had,  in  fact,  no  trial, 
having  been  found  guilty  without  any 
investigation,  of  his  guilt,  and  without  any  power 
left  to  the  jury  to  ta.ke  cognizance  of  his  inno- 
cence. I  undertake  to  show  that  the  jury  could 
not  possibly  conceive  or  believe,  from  the  judge's 
charge,  that  they  had  a.nj  jurisdiction  to  acquit 
him,,  however  they  might  have  been  impressed 
even  with  the  merit  of  the  publication,  or  con- 
vinced of  his  meritorious  intention  in  publishing 
it.  Nay,  what  is  Worse,  while  the  lea,rned  judge 
totally  deprived  tljemof  their  whole  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  libel,  and  the  defendant's  se- 
ditious intention,  he,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
a  general  verdict  of  gbilty,  which  comprehend- 
ed a  judgment  upon  both  ! 

When  I  put  this  construction  ou  the  learned 
ronniiedoirtiie  judge's  direction,  I  found  myself 
fu^-JrgS?.""'^  wholly  on  the  language  in  which  it 
ciiarge.  ^,g^  communioated ;  and  it  will  be 

no  answer  to  such  construction  that  no  such  re- 
straint was  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  If  the 
learned  judge's  intentions  were  even  the  direct 
contrary  of  his  expressipnsj  yet  if,  in  oonseqVience 
of  that  which  was  expressed,  though  not  intended, 
the  jury  were  abridged  of  a  jurisdiction  which  be- 
longed to  them  by  law,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  defendant  had  an  interest,  heis  equally 
a  sufferer,  and  the  "verdict  given  under  subh  mis- 


conception of  authority  is  equally  void:  my  ap- 
plication  ought, 'therefore,  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
charge  itself,  upon  which  I  disclaim  all  disingen- 
uous caviling.  I  am  certainly  bouq^  to  show 
that,  from  the  general  result  of  it,  fairly  and  lib- 
erally interpreted,  the  jury  could  not  conceive 
that  they  had  any  right  to  extend  theii:  consider- 
ation beyond  the  bare  fact  of  publication,  so  as  to 
acquit  the  defendant  by  a  judgmept  on  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Dialogue,  or  the  honesty  of  the  intention 
in  publishing  it^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  learned  judge's  di- 
rection, it  must  be  recollected  that  it  Proof  ii>«t  the 

II  1   i      .1  •     *  '     .    ^  jury  muaMihvo 

was  addressed  to  them  in  answer  to  umientooti  ibo 
me,  who  had  contended  for  nothing  iSifdVSS 
more  than  that  thesg  two  considera-  'S'Jf  pSj"" 
tions  ought  to  rule  the  verdict ;  and  it  i""- 
will  be  seen  that  the  charge,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  excluded  both  of  them  by  general  inference, 
but  by  expressions,  arguments,  and  illustrations 
the  most  studiously  selected  to  convey  that  ex- 
clusion, and  to  render  it  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  jury:  After  telling  them,  in  th^ 
very  beginning  of  hU  charge,  that  the  single 
question  for  their  decision  was,  whether  the  de- 
fendant'had  published  the  pamphlet,  he  declared 
to  them  that  it  was  not  even  allowed  to  him,  as  the 
judge  trying  the  cause,  to  say  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  libel ;  for  that  if  he  should  say  it  was 
no  libel,  and  they,  following  his  direction,  should 
acquit  the  defendant,  they  would  thereby  deprive  ; 
the  prosecutor  of  his  writ  of  error  upon  ,lhe  rec- 
ord, which  Was  one  of  his  dearest  birthrights. 
The  law,  he  said,  was.  equal  between  j,^  ,„,j  ,|,j,„ 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant;  that  ^'jlJJ^J""','']' 
a  verdict  Of  acquittal  would  close  the  iiarUesforbadij 
matter  forever,  depriving  him  of  his 
appeal ;  and  that  whatever^  therefore,  was  upon 
the  record  was  not  for  their  decision,  but  might 
be  carried,  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Surely,  language'  could  not 
convey  a  limitation  upon  the  rigiit  of  the  jury 
over  the  question  of  libel,  or  the  intention  of  the 
publisher,  more  positive  or  more' universal.  It 
was  positive,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  to  them 
that  such  a  jurisdiction  could  not  be  entertained 
without  injustice.  It  was  universal,  because  the 
principle  had  no  special  application  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  that  trial ;  but  subject- 
ed every  defendant,  upon  every  prosecution  for 
a  libel,  to  an  inevitable  conviction  on  the  mere 
proof  of  publishing  any  thing,  though  both  judge 
and  jury  might  be  convinced  that  the  thing  pub- 
lished was  innocent,  and  even  meritorious. 
.  -  My  Lord,  I  make  this  commentary  without  the 
hazard  of  confradictign  from  any  man  j|fj^,„f,i,|,, 
whose  reason  is  not  disordered.  For 
if  the  prosecutor,  in  every  case,,  has  a  birthright 
by  law  to  have  the  question  of  libel  left  open 
upon  the  record,  which  it  can  only  be  by  a  ver- 
dict of  conviction  on  the  single  fact  of  publishing ; 
no  legal  right  caii  at  the  same  tim^  exist,  in  the 
jury  to  shut  out  that  question  by  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal founded  upon  the  merits  of  the  pnbliea- 
tion,  or  the  innocent  mind  of  th?  publisher. 
Rights  that  are  repugnant  aiid  contradictory  can 
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not  be  coexistent.  The  jury  can  never  have  a 
constitutional  rigbt  to  do  an  act  beneficial  to  the 
defendant  which,  when  done,  deprives  the  pros- 
ecutor of  a.  right  which  the  same  Constitution  ^^as 
vested  in  him.  No  light  can  belong  to  one  per- 
son, the  exercise  of  which,  in  every  instance,  must 
necessarily  work  a  wrong  to  another.  If  the 
prosecntor  of  a  libel  has,  in  every  instance,  the 
privilege  to  try  the  roerits  of  hia  jiroseoution  be- 
fore the  judges,  the  jury  can  have  no  -right,  in 
any  instance,  to  preclude  his  appeal  to  them,  by 
a  general  verdict  for  the  defend^t. 

The  jury,  therefore,  from  this  part  of  the 
charge,  must  necessarily  have  felt  themselves  ab- 
solutely limited  (I  might  say  even  in  their  pow- 
ers) to  the  fact  of  publication  ;  because  the  high- 
est restraint  upon  good  men  is  to  convince  them 
that  they  can  not  break  looSe  from  it  without  in- 
justice ;  and  the  power  of  a,good  subject  is  nev-"^ 
er  more  eflfectnally  destroyed  than  when  he  is 
made  tb  believe  that  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  a 
breach  of  bis  duty  to  the  public,  and  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

But  since  equal  justice  between  the  prosecutor 
This  pretense  *"''  *''®  defendant  is  the  pretense  for 
oreqnauiyez-  this  abridgment  of  jurisdiction,  let  us 
examime  a  little  how  it  is  affected  ■  by 
it.  Do  the  prosecutor  and  -the  defendant  really 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding? With  what  decency  this  can  be,  al- 
leged, I  leave  those  to  answer  who  know  that  it 
is  only  by  the  indulgence  of  Mi;.  Ecfiroroft,'  of 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  my  reverend  cli- 
ent is  not  at  this  moment  in  prison,  while  we  are 
(lisctissing  this  notable  equality  !'*  Besides,  my 
Lord,  the  judgment  of  this  court,  though  not  final 
in  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  not  binding  on 
the  prosecutor,  is  absolutely  conclusive  on  the 
defendant.  If  your  Lordships  pronounce  theTec- 
ord  to  contain  no  libel,  and  arrest  the  judgment 
on  the  verdict,  the  prosecutor  may  carry  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  pending  his  writ  of  error, 
It  remains  untouohedby  your  Lordship's  decis- 
ion. But  if  judgment  be  against  the  defeAdant, 
it  is  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crowd  (as  it  is 
said),  and  not  of  right,  that  he  can  prosecute  ^ny 
writ  of  error  at  all.  And  even  if  he  finds  no  ob- 
stmctlon  in  that  quarter,  it  is  but  at  the  best  an 
appeal  for  the  benefit  of  public  liberty,  fi'oi;i  which 
he  himself  can  have  no  personal  benefit ;  for  the 
writ  of  error  being  no  supersedeas,  the  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  on  him  in  the  mean  time.  In 
thecase  of  Mr.  Horne,'^  this  court  imprisoned 
him  for  publishing  a.libel  upon  its  own  judgment, 
pending  bis  appeal  from  its  justice ;  and  he  had 
suffered  the  utmost  rigor  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  criminal,  at  the  time  that  the  House 

"  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  the  Dean  to  be  commit- 
ted to  piison  on  the  motion  for  the  new  trial^jind 
said  he  bad  no  discretion  to  suffer  him  to  be  at  large, 
without  consent,  after  his  appearance  in  courtj  on 
convictibn.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Bearcroft  gave  his 
consent  that  the  Dean  should  remain  at, large  upon 
bail. 

1*  Afterward  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  For  the  circum- 
fitances  of  that  case,  see  note  28  of  thiS' speech. 


of  Lords,  with  the  assistance  of  the  twelve  judges 
of  England,  were  gravely  assernbled  to  determ- 
ine whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  I 
do  not  mention  this  case  as  hard  or  rigorous  on 
Mn  HoVne  as  an  individual — it  is  the  general 
course  of  practice ;  but  surely  that  practice  ought 
to  put  an  end  to  this  argument  of  eqifalily  be- 
tween prosecutor  and  prisoneij  1.  It  is  adding  in- 
sult to  injury,  to  tell  an  innocent  man  who  is  in 
a  dungeon,  pending  his  writ  of  error,  and  of  whose 
innocence  both  judge  and  jury  were  convinced  at 
the  trial,  that  he  is  in  equal  scales  with  his  pros- 
ecutor, who  is.at  large,  beca,us£)  he  has  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  deciding,  after  the  expiration  of  his  pnn- 
ishment,  that  the  prosecution  had  been  unfounded 
and  his  sufTerings  unjust.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing, a  prisoner  in  a  capital'case  might  be  hanged 
in  the  mean  time,  for  the  benefit  of  equal  justice, 
leaving  his  executors  to  fight  the  battle  out  with 
his  prosecutor  upon  the  record,  through  every 
court  in  the  kingdom ;  by  which  at  last  his  at- 
tainder might  be  reversed,  and  the  blood  of  his 
posterity  remain  uncorrupted.  Whatjustice  can 
be  more  impartial  or  equal? 

So  much  for  this  right  of  the  prosecutor  of  a, 
libel  to  compel  a  jury,  in  every  case,  generally  to 
convict  a  defendant  on  the  fact  of  publication,  or 
to  find  a  special  verdict — :a  right  unheard  of  be- 
fore since  the  birth  of  the  ''Constitution — not  even 
founded. upon  any  equality  in  fact,  even  if  such  a 
shocking  parity  could  exist  in  law,  and  not  even 
contended  to  exist  in  any  other  Case',  where  pri- 
vate men  become  the  prosecutors  of  crimes  for 
the  ends- of  public  justice.  It  can  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  existence  in  any  prosecution 
for  felony ;  because  the  general  description  of  the 
crime  In  such  indictments,  for'  the  most  part, 
shuts  out  the  legal  question  in  the  particular  in- 
stance  from  appearing  on  the  record.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  can  have  no  place  even  in  appeals 
of  death,  &c.,  the  only  cases  where  prosecutors 
appear  as  the  revengers  of  their  own  ,  private 
wrongs,  and  not  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown. 

The  learnedjudgeiproceeded  next  to  establish 
thesame  universal  limitation 'upon  the  Tiiejuj^esiso 
power  of  the  jury,  from  the  Jiistory  Siel'bSea 
of  different  trials,, and  the  practice  of  gSte"w°' 
former  judges  who  presided  at  them :  """  ii'"»<i»eB- 

,       ,  .,      T  1    •    ■  p'     ,  tinn  of  publica- 

and  while  I  am  complaining  of  what  <■>»«■ 
I  conceive  to  beinjustioe,  I  must, take  care  not 
to  be  unjust  myself.  I  certainly  do  not,  nor  ever 
did,  consider  the  fearned  judge's  misdirection  In 
his  charge  to  be  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  only 
the  resistance  of  the  defendant's  evidence,  and 
what  passed  after  the  jury  returned  into  court 
with  the  verdict,,  that  I  ever  considered- to  be  a 
departure  from  all  precedents.  The  rest  had  un- 
doubtedly the  sanction  of  several  modern  cases ; 
and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  partly  found  my  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  opposition  to  these  deoisidns.  It  is  my 
duty  to  speak  with  deference  of  all  the  judgmepts 
of  this  court;  arid  I  feel  an,additional  respect  for 
some  of  those  I  am  about  to  oonibat,  because  they 
are  your  Lordship's ;  but,  comparing  them  with 
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the  judgments  of  your  predecessors  for  ages, 
which  is  the  highest  evidence  of  bnglish  law,  I 
must  be  forgiven  if  I  presume  to  question  their 

authority.  '         ' 

My  Lord,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  take 
Discu,.ion  of  notice  of  some  of 'them  as  tfiey  occur 
precedents,  jn  the  learned  judge's  charge.  For, 
although  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  rectitude  of 
those  precedents  which  he  only  6ited  in  support 
of  it,  yet  the  defendant  is  unquestionably  entitled 
to  a  new  trial,  if  their  principles  are  not  ratified 
by  the  court;  for  whenever  the  learned  judge 
cited 'precedents  to  warrant  the  Imiitation  on  the 
provinoe^of  the  jury  imposed  by  his  own  author- 
ity, it  was  such  an  adoption  of  the  doctrines  they 
containedas  made  them  a  rule  to  the  jury  in  their 
decision. 

First,  then,  the  learned  judge,  to  overturn  my 
(i.)Lordi»i«o.=  argument  with  the  jury  for  their  ju- 
fieid'Bdecisiona.  risdiotion  over  the  whole  ohargej  op- 
posed your  Lordship's  established  practice  for 
eight-and-tvventy  years ;  and  the  weight  of  this 
great .  authority  was  increased  by  the  general 
manner  in  which  it  was  stated  ;  for  I  find  no  ex- 
pressions of  your  Lordship's,  in  any  of  the  report- 
ed ca.ses,  which  go  the  length  contfended  for.  I 
find  thepractice,  indeed,-fully  warranted  by  them ; 
but  I  do  not  mjeet  with  the  prmdple,  which  can 
alone  vindicate  that  .practice,  fairly  and  distinctly 
avowed. 

The  learned  judge  then  referred  to  the  charge 
p )  i,„,j  j,3y,  of  Chief  Justice  Raymond^  in  the  case 
mond's.  of  the  King  and  Franklin,  in  which  the 

universal  limitation  contended  for  is,  indeed,  laid 
do'jvn,  not  only  in  the  most  unequivocal  expres- 
sioris,  but  the- ancient  jurisdiction  of  juries,  rest- 
ing upon  all  the  authorities  I  have  cited,  treated 
as  a  ridiculous  notion  whict  had  been  jusr  taken 
up,  a  little  before  the  year  1731,  and  which  no 
man  living  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  The 
learned  judge  observed,  that  Lord  Rayrabnd  stat- 
ed to  the  jury  on  Franklin's  trial  that  there  were 
three  questions :  the  first  was,  the  fact  of  pub- 
lishing the  "  Craftsman  ;"  secondly,  whether  the 
averments  in  the  information  were  true ;  but  that 
the  third,  viz.,  whether:it  was  a  libel,  was  merely 
a  question  of  law,  with  which  the  jury  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  as  had  been  then, of  late  thought  by 
some  people  who  ought  to  have  kpown  better. 
This  direction  of  Lord  Raymond's  was  fully  rat- 
ified and  adopted  in  all  its  extent,  and  given  to 
the  jury  on  the  present  trial,  with  several  others 
of  the  same  import,  as,an  unerring  guide  for  their 
conduct.  And  surely  human  ingenuity  could  not 
frame  a  more  abstract  and  universal  limitation 
upon  their  right  to  acquit  the  defendant  by  a  gen- 
eral verdict;  for  Lord  Raymond'^  expressions 
amount  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the  Tight  of  the 
jury  tO'find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  if  the  publi- 
cation and  innuendos  are  proved.  "  Libel  or  no 
libel,  is  a  question  of  law,  with  which  you,  the 
jury,  have  nothing  to  do."  How,  then,  can  they 
have  any  right"  to  give  a  general  verdict  consist- 
,  ently  with  this  declaration  f  Can  any  man  in 
his  senses  collect  that  he  has  a  right  to  decide 
on  that  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do  ?     But 


it  is  needless  to  comment  on  these  expressions, 
for  the  jury  were  likewise  told  by  the  learned 
judge  [Bnller]  himself  that,  if  they  believed  the 
fact  of  publication,  ttey  were  botmd  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty ;  and  it  will  hairdly  be  contefaded 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  refrain  from  doing  that 
which  he  is  bound  to  do. 

Mr.  Cowper,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
[against  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph]  took  E,pi,„«r„„„r 
upon  him  to  explain  what  was  meant  thf  doctrinoby 

...  .  ,   -  ,     -  tne  counsel  toi 

by  this  expression ;  and  I  seekfor  no  tbe pmseca. 
other  construction':  "The  learned  ''"''' 
judge,''  said  he,  "  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  jury,  bat  only  to  convey  that,  there  was  a 
religious  and  moral  obligation  upon  them  to  re 
frain  from  the  exercise  of  it."  Now — if  the 
principle  which  imposed  that  obligation  had  been 
alleged  to  be  special,  applying  only  to  the  partic- 
ular case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  conse- 
quently consistent  with  the  right  of  the  jury  to  a 
more  enlarged  jurisdiction  in  other  instances — 
telling  the  jury  that  they  were  bound  toconviot, 
on  proof  of  publication,  might  be  plausibly  eo^i- 
strued  into  a  recoiinmendation  to  refrain,  from  the 
exercise  of  their  right  in  that  case,  and  not  to  a 
general  denial  of  its  existence.  But  the  rrioment 
it  is  reeoUected  that  the  principle  which  bound 
them  was  not  particular  tor  the  instance,,  but  ab- 
stract and  universal,  binding  alike  in  every  pros- 
ecution for  a  libel,  itrequlres  no  logic  to, pro- 
nounce the  expressipn,  to  be  an  absolute,  un- 
equivocal, and  universal  denial  of  the  right. 
Common  sense  tells  every  man  that  to  speak  of 
a  person's  right  to  do  a  thing,  which  yet,  in  ev- 
ery possible  instance  wiiere  it  might  be  exerted 
he  is  religiously  and  morally  bound  not  to  exert, 
is  not  even  sophistry,  but  downright  vulgar  non- 
sense. But  the  jury  were  not  only  limited  by 
these  modern  precedents,  which  certainly  have 
an  existence,  but  were,  in  my  mind,  limited  with 
still  greater  efiect  by  the  learned  judge's  decla- 
ration, that  some  of  those  ancient  authorities  on 
which  I  had  principally  relied  for  the  establish- 
iment  of  their  jurisdiction,  had  not  merely  been 
overruled,  but  were  altogether  inappliqahle.  I 
particularly  observed  how  -much  ground  I  lost 
with  the  jury,  when  they  were  told  from  the 
bench  that  even  in  Bushel's  case,  on  which  I  had 
so  greatly  depended,  the  very  reverse  of  my  doc- 
trine had  been  expressly  established — the  court 
having  said  unanimously  in  that  case,  according 
to  the  learned  judge's  statement,  that^f  the  jury 
be  asked  what  the  law  is,  they  can  not  say,  and 
having  likewise  ratified  in  express  terms  the 
maxim,  Jid  qu(Estionem  legis  non  respondent  /«- 
ratores."  ^  ■     - 

My  Lord,  this  declaration  from  the  bench, 
which  I  confess  not  a  liule  staggered  Bmher,  ca«e 
and  surprised  me.jendered  it  Iriv  du-  in»si«ted  by 

,     *,     '       .     .        .  _-         ,  ■',  JuBUce  Euller. 

ty  to  look  again  into  Vaugnan,  where 
Bushel's  case  is  reported.    I  have  performed  that 
duty,  and  now  take  upon  me  positively  to, say 
that  tlie  Words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  yatighan, 
which  the  learned  judge  considered  as  a  judge 


^  The  jury  do  not  decide  tbe  question  of  law. 
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ment  of  the  court,  denying  the  jurwdiotibn  of  the 
jury  over  the  law,  where  a  general  issue  is  joined 
before  them,  were,  on  the  contrary,  made  use  of 
by  that  learned  and  excellent  person  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  misapplication  of  the  max- 
im alluded  to  by  the  counsel  against  Bushel;  de- 
claring that  it  had  no  reference  to  any  case  where 
the  law  and  the  fact  were  incorporated  by  the 
plea  of  not  guilty,  and  oonflrming  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  find  the  law  upon  every  such  issue,  in 
terms  the  most  emphatical  and  expressive. .  This 
-is  manifest  from  the  "whole  report. 

Bushel,  one  of  ithe  jurors  on  the  trial  of  Penu 
statementof  ^nd  Mead,  had  been  committed  by  the 
the  ca«e.  ,  eourt  for  finding  the  defendant  not  guil- 
ty, against  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of 
law ;  arid  being  brohght  before  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  by  habeas'^rpm,  this  cause  of  com- 
mitment appeared  upon  the  face  of  the.  return  to 
the  writ.  It  was  contended  by  the  counsel 
against  Bushel,  upon  the  authority  of  this  max- 
im, that  the  commitment  was  legal,  since  it  ap- 
peared by  the  return  that  Bushel  had  taken  upon 
him  to  find  the  law  against  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  had  been,  therefore,  legally  impris- 
oned for  that  contempt.  It  was  upon  that  occa- 
sion that  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  whole  court,  repeated  the  max- 
im, ^d  quastionim  legis  non  respondent  juratorcs^ 
as  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  but  de- 
nied the  application  of  it  to  impose  any  restraint 
upon  jurors  trying  any  crime  upon  the  general 
issue.  His  limguage  is  too  remarkable  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  Tak- 
ing the  words  of  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpUs, 
viz.,  "  That  the  jury  did  acquit  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  in  matter  of  law" — r"  These 
words,"  said  this  great  lawyer,  ''taken  literally 
and  de  piano,  are  insignificant  and  unintelligible ; 
for  no  issue  can  be  joiijed  of  matter  of  law ;  no 
jury  can  be  charged  with  the  trial  of,  matter  of 
law  barely.  No  evidence  ever  was  or'can  be 
given  to  a  jury  of  what  is  law' or  not ;  nor  any 
oath  given  to  a  jur}'  to  try  matter  of  law  alone  ; 
nor  can  any  attaint  lie  for  such  a  false  oath. 
Therefore  we  must  take  off"  this  vailand  color  6f 
words,  which  make  a  show  of  being  something, 
but  are  in  fact  nothing;  for  if  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  '  Finding  against  the  direction  of 
the  court  in  matter  of  law,'  be,  that  if  the  judge, 
haying  Tieard  the  evidence  given  in  court  (for  he 
knows  no  other),  shall  tell  the  jury,  upon  this  ev- 
idence, that  the  law  is  for'  the  plaintiff  or  the  de- 
fendant, and  they,  under  the  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, are  to.  find  accordingly,  ev^ry  one 
sees  that,  the  jury  is  but  a  troublesome  delay, 
great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in  determining  right 
and  wrong;  which  were  a  strange  and  new-found 
conclusion,  after  a  trial  so  celebrated  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  in  this  country." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan's  argument  is, 
vauginn's  therefore,  plainly  this :  Adverting  to  the 
arjiiment  arguments  of  the  counsel,  he' says,  "  You 
"talk  of  the  maxim  ad  qucestibnem  legis  non  re- 
spondent juratores,  but  it  has  no  sort  of  applica- 
tion to  your  subject.    The  words  of  your  return,  | 


via.,  that  3ushel  did  acquit  against  the  direction 
of  the  court  in  matter  of  law,  are  unintelligible, 
and,  as  applied  to  the  case,  impossible.  The  jury 
could  not  be  asked,  in  the  abstract,  what  was  the 
law;  they  could  not  have  an  issue  of  the  law 
joined  before  them;  they  could  not  be  sworn  to 
try  it.  jld  qucestionem'  legis  non  respondent  ju- 
ratores ;  therefore,  to  say  literally  and  de  piano 
that  the  jury  found  the  law  a:gainst  the  judge's 
direction,  ig  absurd.  They  could  not  be  in  a  sit- 
uation to  find  it — an  unmixed  question  of  law 
could  not.bebefore  them— the  judge  could  not 
give  any  positive  directions  of  law  upon  the 
trial,  for  the  law  cam  only  arise  out  of  facts,  and 
the  judge  can  not  know  what  the  facts  are  till 
the  jury  have  given  their  verdict.  There- 
forej"  continued  the  Chief  Justice,  "let  us  take 
off  this  vail  and  color  of  words,  which  make  a 
show  of  being  something,  but-are  in  fact  nothing ; 
let  as  get  rid  of  the  fallacy  of  applying  a  max- 
im, which  truly  describes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  over  issues  of  law,  to  destroy  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  jurors,  in  cases  where  law  and  fact  are 
blended  together  upon  a  trialj  since,  if  the  jury 
at  the  trial  are  bound  to  receive  the  law  from 
the  judge,  every  one  sees  that  it  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery, and  of  ho  use  in  determining  right  and 
Wrong." 

This  is  the  plain  common  sense  of  tl^e  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  distinc- 
tion between  its  application  to  Bushel's  case  and 
to  the  present,  except  that  the  right  of  imprison* 
ing-  the  jurors  was  there  conten.ded  for,  in  order 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  directions,  of  the 
judge.  But  this  distinction,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  ^bough  held  up  by  Mr.  Beardroft  as  very 
important,  is  a  distinction,  without  a  difference. 
For  if,  according  to  Vaughan,  the  free  agenby 
of  the  jury  over  the  whole  charge,  uncontrolled 
by  the  judge's  direction,  constitutes  the  whole 
of  that  ancient  mode  of  trial,  it  signifies  nothing 
by  what, means  that- free  agency' is  destroyed; 
whether  by  the  imprisonment  of  conscience  or 
of  body ;  by  the  operation  of  their  virtues  or  of 
their  fears,  Whether  they  decline  exerting  their 
jurisdiction,  from  being  told  that  the  exertion  of 
it  is  a  contempt  of  religious  and  moral  order,  or 
a  contempt  of  the  court  pitmisbable  by  imprison- 
ment, their  jurisdiction  is  equally  taken  away. 

My  Lord,  I  should  he  very  sorry  im,properly 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  court ;  but  I  Re.uwment: 
can  not  help  repeating  once  again,  'J^  f,^j 'J,'',,"" 
that  if,  in  consequence  ofthe  learned  '""'■.  ~ 
judge's  directions,^  the  jury,  from  a  just  defer- 
ence to  ^learning  and  authority,  froni  a  nice  and 
modest  sense  of  duty,  felt,  themselves  not  ^t  lib- 
erty to  deliver  the  defendaut  from  the  vvhole  in- 
dictment,  HE    HAS    NOT   BEEN    'TEIEIP.       BecaUSC, 

though  he  was  entitled  by  law  to  plead  gener- 
ally that  he  was  not  guilty,  thqujjh  he  did,  in  fact, 
plead  it  accordingly,  and  weiit  down  to  trial  upon 
it,  the  jury  haVe  not  been'permitted  to  try  that 
issue,  but  have  been  directed  to  find,  at  all  events 
a  general  verdict  of  gpilty,  with  a  positive  in- 
junction not  to  investigate  the  guilt,  or  even  to 
listen  to  any  evidence  of  innooenoe. 
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My  Lord,  I  can  dot  help  contrasting  this  trial 
Argument  With  that  of  Colonel  Gordon's  but  a 
S;"SS  few  sessions  past  in  London.  I  had 
Efre'B  deci»ipn  j„  „y  1,;^^  but  this  moment  an  ao- 

in  me  case  ot  ■'  /•     iiir         t*  -n 

Gordou.  curate   note  ot  Mr.  Baroii  Eyre  s 

charge  to  the  jury  on  that  occasion;  but  I  will 
not  detain  the  court  by  looking  for  it  among  my 
papers,  because  I  believe  I  can  correctly  repeat 
the  substance  of  it. 

Lord  Mansfield.  The  case  of  the  King  ag^st 
Cosmo  Gtordon  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.  Yes,  my  Lord:  Colonel  Gordon 
statement  was  mdlcted  for  the  mwder  of  General 
of  the  ca.e.  xhomas,  whom  he  had  killed  in  a  duel, 
and  the  question  was  whether,  if  the  jury  were 
satisfied  of  that  fact,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  con- 
victed of  murder  ?  That  was,  according  to  Fosr 
ter,  as  much  a  questibn  of  law  as  libel  or  no  li- 
bel, but  Mr.  BaroB  Eyre  did  not,  therefore,  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it  from  the  jury. 
After  string  (greatly  to  his  honor)  the  hard  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
for  life  in  a  case  where  the  positive  law  and  the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  times  were  soistrongly* 
in  opposition  to  one  another,  that  he  was  afraid 
the  punishment  of  individuals  would  never  be 
able  to  beat  down  an  offense  so  sanctioned,  he 
addressed  the  jury  neafly  in  these. words :  "  Nev- 
ertheless, gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  declare  to 
you  what  the  law  is  as  applied  to  this  case,  in 
all  the  different  views  in  which  it  can  be  consid- 
ered by  you  upon  the  evidence-  Of  this  law  and 
of  the  facts  as  you  shall  find  them,  your  verdict 
must  be  compounded;  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
it  will  be  such  aq  one  as  to  give  satisfactfW  to 
your  own  consciences." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Baron  Eyre,  instead  of  telling  the 
jury  that  a  duel,  however  fair  and  honorably 
fought,  was  murder  by  the  law  of  England,  and, 
leaving  them  to  find  a  general  verdict  under  that 
direction,  bad  said  to  them,  that  whether  such  a 
duel  ;was  murder  or  manslaughter,  was  *  ques- 
tion with  which  neither  he  nor  they  had  any 
thing  to  do,  and  on  which  he  should,  therefore, 
deliver  no  opinion,  and  had  directed  them  to  find 
that  the,  prisoner  was ^  guilty  of  killing  the  de- 
ceased in  a  deliberate  duel,  telling  them  that  the 
court  would  settle  the  rest,  that  would  have  been 
directly  consonant  to  thB:case  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph's.  By  this  direction  the  prisoner  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the.  court,  and  the 
judges,  not  the  jiiry,  would  have  decided  upon 
the  life  of  Colonel  Gordon. 

But  the  tvro  learned  judges  differ  most  essen- 
„.i  .  tiallv  indeed.  Mr.  Baron  Eyre  oon- 
betwren  Eyre  ceivcs  himselt  Dound  m  duty  to  state 
°  "■  the  law  asi  appliW  to  the  particular 
facts,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  jury.,  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  says  he  is  not  bound,  nor  even  alloiwed  so 
to  state  or  apply  it,  and  withdraws  it  entirely 
from  thejr  consideration.  Mr.  Baron  Eyre  tells 
the  jury  that  tbeir  verdict  is  to  be  compounded 
of  the  fact  and  the  laiw.  Mrs  Justice  Buller,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the  fact 
only,  the  law  being  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
court.     My  Lord,  it  is  not  for  me  to  settle  diC- 


feience*  of  opinion  between  the  yndg'SS  of  En- 
gland, nor  to  pronounce  whiph  of  ijlie^  is  wrong ; 
bat  since  they  are  contradictory  and  inconsistent, 
I  may  hi^3ard  the  assertion  that  tbfsy  can  not 
both  be  right.  The  authorities  which  J  have 
cited,  ajid  the  general  sense  of  mailkiiid  which 
settles  every  thing  ejse,  must  determine  the  rest, 
,  My  Lord,  I  come  now  to  a  very,  important 
{jart  of  the  case,  untouched,  I  believe,  before  JA 
sioy  of  the  arguments  on  this  occasion. 

I  mean  to  contend  that  the  learned  judge's 
charge  to  the  jury  can  not  be  sup-  j„,'„„j^„^, 
ported  even  upon  its  owq  principles,  ""ng  in  bis 
For,  supposing  the  eourt  to  be  of  opin-  m'hf'iwn" 
iqn  that  «U  I-  have  said  in  opposition  '"''"'''=•• 
to  these  principles  is  inconclu^ve,  and  that  the^ 
question  of  libel,  and  the  intention  of  the  pub- 
lisher, were  properly  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sids^ratSop  of  the  jury,  still  I  think  I  can  make  it 
appear  that  such  a  judgment  w0uld  only  render 
the  misdirection  more  palpable  and  striking. 

I  may  safely  assume  that  the  learned  'judge, 
must  have  meant  to  direct  the  jury  Every  veniict 
either  to  ftnd  a  general  or  a  special  *r/™/ o"'" 
verdict ;  or,  to  speak  more  geperally,  V"<^- 
that  one  of  these  two  verdicts  must  be  the  oh-' 
ject,  of  every  charge ;  because  I  venture  to  af- 
firm that  neither  the  irecords  of  the  counts,  the 
reports  of  their  proceedings,  nor  the  writings  of 
lawyers,  furnish  any  account  of  a  third.  There 
can  be  no  middle  verdict  between  both ;  the  jury 
must  either  try  the  whole  issue  geneVally,  or  find 
the  facts  specially,  referring  the  legal  conclusion 
to  tbe  court. 

I  may  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  the  general 
verdict  ex  vi  termini  is  universally  as  Evetj  cnmai 
cpmprehensive  as  the  issue,  and  that,  be'SSve 
consequently,  such  a  verdict  on  an  "ini  the  issue. 
indlptment,  upon  the  general  issue  "  not  guiby," 
universally  and  unavoidably  involves  a  judgment 
of  law  as  well  as  fact,  because  the  charge 
comprehends  both,  a.nd  the  verdict,  as  has  been 
said,  is  coextensive  with  it.  Both  Coke  and 
Lyttleton  give  this  preeise  definition  of  a  general 
verdict ;  for  they  both  say,  that  if  the  jury  will 
find  the  law,  they  mf^y  do  it  by  a  general  ver- 
dict, which  is  ever  as  large-as  the  issue.  If  this 
be  so,  it  follovtrs  hy  necessary  consequence  that 
if  the  judge  means  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  gen- 
erally against  a  defendant,  he  must  leave.to  their 
consideration  every  thing  which  goes  to  the  con- 
stitution of  such  a  general  verdict,  and  i^  there- 
fore bound  to  permit  them  to  come  to,  and  to 
direct  them  how  to  form,  that  general  conclu- 
sion from  the  law  and  the  fact,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  term  "guilty."  For  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  guilty  is  a  fact ;  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion of  law  from  a  fact,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  place  in  a  special  verdict,  where  the  legal 
conclusion  is  by  the  court.        ^ 

In  this  case  the  defe«da:tit  Is  charged,  not  with 
having  published  this  pamphlet,  but  Tbe  issue  in  tiiis 

.^,       ,        .  '   Li-  1     J  .    ■       case  wns  not tlio 

With  having  published  a  certain  nieiernctnf|>ub 
false,  scandalous,  and  wicked  libel,  Sf.'*;',5,^ 
with  a  seditious  and  libelous  intfen-  libelous  intent 
tion,    He  pleads  that  he  is  not  guilty  in  manper 
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and  form  as  he  is  accused ;  which  plea  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hatads  to  be  a  denial  of  the  whole 
charge,  and  consequently  does  not  merely  put  in 
issue  the  fact  of  publishing  the  pamphlet,  but 
the  truth  of  the  whole  indictment,  that  is,  the 
publication  of  the  libel  set  forth  in  it,  with  the 
intention  charged  by  it.  When  this  issue  comes 
down  for  trial,  the  jury  must  either  find  the 
whole  chargfe  or  a  part  of  it ;  and  admitting,  for 
argument'  sake,  that  the  judge  has  a  right  to 
dictate  either  of  these  two  courses,  he  is  un- 
doubtfe41y  bound  in  law  to  maice  his  direction  to 
the  jury  conformable  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
If  he  means  to  confine  the  jury  to  the  fact  of 
publishing,  considering  the  guilt  Of  the  defend- 
ant to  be  a  legal' cqnclusion  for  the  court  to 
draw  from  that  fact,  specially  found  on  the  rec- 
ord, he  ought  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  that  fact 
without  affixing  the  epilhet  of  "  guilty"  to  the 
finding.  But  if  he  will  have  a  general  verdict 
of  "  guilty,"  which  involves  a  judgment  of  laiw 
as  well  as  fact,  he  must  leave  the  law  to  the 
consideration  of  the  jury.  For  when  the  word 
"guilty"  is  pronounced  by  them,  it  i&  so  well 
understood  to  comprehend  every  thing  charged 
by  the  indictment,  that  the  associate  or  his  clerk 
instantly  records  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  "  in 
manner  and  form  as  he  is  accused" — that  is,  not 
simply  that  he  has  published  the  pamphlet  con- 
tained in  the  indictment,  but  that  he  is  guilty  of 
publishing  the  libel  with  the  wickecL,  inteniions 
charged  on  him  by  the  record. 

Now,  if  this  effect  of  a  general  verdict  of 
Elect  or « sen.  "  guilty"  is  reiflected  on  for  a  mo- 
f iiaiTnSdfa  meht,  the  illegality  of  directing  one 
case.  upon  the  bare  fact  of  publishing,  will 

appear  in  the  most  glaring  colors.  The  learned 
judge  says  to  the  jury,  "Whether  this  be  a  libel 
is  not  for  your  consideration.  I  can  give  no  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  without  injustice  to  the  pros- 
ecutor; and  as  to  what  Mr.  Jones  swore"  con- 
cerning the  defendant's  motives  for  the  publica- 
tion, that  is  likewise  not  before  you ;  for  if  you 
are  satisfied  in  point  of  fact  that  the  defendant 
published  this  pamphlet,  you  are  bound  to  find 
him  guilty."  Why  GuiLxy,  ray  Lord,  when  the 
consideration  of  guilt  is  withdrawn  ?  He  con- 
fines the  jury  to  the  finding  of  a  fact,  and  enjoins 
them  to  leave  the  legal  conclusion  from  it  to  the 

"  Mr.  Edward  Jones  was  called  for  the  defense, 
and  deposed  that  he  was  amemberof  the  FlintAire 
Committee ;  that  it  was  intended  by  them  to  print 
the  Dialogue  in  Welsh;  that  the  Dean  said  he  had 
received  the  pamphlet  so  late  from  Sir  William 
Jones  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  read  it;  that  he 
told  the  Dean  that  he  had  collected  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen,  which  were,  that  it  might  do  barm ;  and 
that,  thereupon,  the  Dean  told  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  him  for  his  information ;  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  publish  any  thing  that  tended  to  sedi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it  was  not  pub- 
lished in  Welsh.  Hfe  further  stated  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  Dialogne  had  been  spoken  of  in  very 
opprobrious  terms,  and  the  Dean's  character  reflect- 
ed on,  that  the  Dean  stated  he  felt  bound  to  show 
that  it  was  not  seditious,  and  therefore  determined 
to  publish  it. 


court.  Yet,  instead  of  directing  them  to  make 
that  fact  the  subject  of  a  special  verdict,  he  de- 
sires thenl  in  the  same  breath  to  find  a  general 
one— to  draw  the  conclusion  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  premises ; .  to  pronounce  >i  verdict 
which,  upon  the  face  of  the  i'ecord,  includes  a 
jtidgment  upon  their  oaths  that  the  paper  is  a 
libel,  and  that  the  piiblisher's  intentions  in  pub- 
lishing it  were  wicked  and  seditious,  although 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  made  any  part  of 
their  consideration  I  My  Lord,  such  a  verdict 
is  a  monster  in  law,  without  precedent  in  former 
times,  or  root  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be  true, 
on  the^T)rinciple  of  the  ohargB.  itself,  that  the  fact 
•of  publication  was  all  that  the  jury  were  to  find, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  thfe  de- 
fendant's guilt^if  the  thing  published  be  a  Ubel, 
why  was  not  that  fact  found,  like  all  other  facts, 
upon  special  verdicts?  Why  was  aji  epithet, 
which  is  a  legal  conclusion  from  the  fact,  extort- 
ed from  a  jury  who  were  restrained  from  form- 
ing it  themselves  ?  The  verdict  must  be  taken 
to  be  general  or  special :  if  gener^il,  it  bas  found 
the  whole  issue  without  a  coextensive  examina- 
tion :  if  special,  the  word  "guilty,"  which  is  a 
conclusion  from  facts,  can  have  no  place  in  it. 
Either  this  word  "guilty"  is  operative;  or  unes- 
sential'; an  epithet  of  substance;  or  tff  ibrtn.  It 
is  ^impossible  to  controvert  that  proposition,  and 
I  give  the  gentlemen  their  choice  of  the  alterna- 
tive. If  they  admit  it  to  be  operative  and  of 
real  substance — or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that 
the  fact  of  publication  fouud  specially,  without 
the  epithet  of  "guilty,"  would  have  been  an  im- 
perfect verdict,  inconclusive  of  the  defendant's 
guilt,  and  on  which  no  judgment  could  have  fol- 
lowed— then  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  de- 
fendant has  suffered  ihjustiee.  For  such  an  afl'- 
mission  confesses  that  a  criminal  conolqsion  from 
a  fact  has  been  obtained  from  the  jury,  -yvithout 
permitting  them  to  exercise  that  judgment  which 
wight  have  led  them  to  a  conclusion  of  inno- 
ccince ;  and  that  the  word  "guilty"  has  been  ob- 
tained from  them  at  the  trial  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  although  the  verdict  without  it,  stating 
only  the  fact  of  publication  Which  they  were  di- 
rected to  find,  to  which  they  thought  the  finding 
alone  enlarged,  and  beyond  which  they  had  nev- 
er enlarged  their  inquiry,  would  have  been  an 
absolute  verdict  of  acquittal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a*oid  this  insuperable  objection  to  the 
charge,  the  word  "guilty"  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  wordjof  form,  and  it  is  to, he  contended 
that  the  fact  of  publieation,  found  specially, 
would  have  been  tantamount ;  be  it  so.  Let  the 
verdict  be  so  recorded;  let  the  word  "guilty" 
he  expunged  from  it,  and  I  instantly  sit  down. 
I  trouble  your  Lordships  no  further.  I  withdraw 
my  motion  for  a  pew  trial,  and  I  will  maintain, 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  Dean  is  not  con- 
victed. But  if  this  is  not  .conceded  to  me,  ami 
the  word  "guilty,"  though  argued  to  he  but 
form,  and  though,  as  such,  obtained  from  the 
jury,  is  still  preserved  upon  the  record,, and 
made  use  of  against  the  defendant  as  substance, 
it  will  then  become  us  (independently  pf  all  ebn- 
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siderations  as  lawyers)  to  consider  a  little  how 
that  argument  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  ■ 
honor  of, gentlemen;  or  that  fairness  of  dealing 
which  can  not  bat  have  place  wherever  justice  is 
administered. 

But  in  order  to  establish  that  the  word  "guil- 
Tiio  ivora  ?ui/i»  ly"  is  a  word  of  essential  substance ; 
t%Z°,"Tr^lrm  tbat  the  verdict  yvould  have  been  im- 

by;uppo.iiiftiie  peffgot  "without  it:  and  that,  there- 
fact*  iuun^  mar  "  5  »_ 
tpeciat  \eriiict.  forCj  the  delendant  suners  by  its  in- 
sertion ;  I  undertake  to  show  your  Lordship, 
upon  every  principle  and  authority  of  law,  that 
if  the  fact  of  pubLioation  (which  is  all  that  was 
left  to  the  jury)  had  been  iound  by  special  ver- 
dict, no  judgment  could  have  been  given  on  it. 
My  Lord,  I  will  try  this  by  taking  the  fullest 
finding  which  the  facts  in  evidence  could  possibly 
have  warranted.  Supposing,  then,  for  instance, 
that  the  jury  had  found  that  the  defendant  pub- 
lished the  paper  aooordrng.to  the  tenor  of  the  in- 
dictment ;  that  it  was  written  of  and  concerning 
the  King  and  his  gdvernment ;  ,and  that  the  innu- 
endoes were  likewise  as  averred,  K.  meaning  the 
present  King,  and  P.  the  present  Parliament  oi- 
Great  Britain;  on  such  a  finding,  no  judgment 
could  have  been  given  by  the  court,  even  if  the 
record  had  contained  a  complete  charge  of  a  li-. 
hel.  No  prinpiple  is  more  unquestionable,  than 
that  to  warrant  any  judgment  upon  a  special 
verdict,  the  court  Which  can  presume  iiothing 
that  is  not  visible  on  the  I'ecord,'  must  see  sufG- 
cient  matter  upon  the  face  of  it,  which,  if  taken 
to  be  true,  is  conclusive  of  the  defendant's  guilt. 
They  must  be  able  to  say,  "  If  this  record  be  true, 
the  defendant  can  not  he  innocent  of  the  crime 
which  it  charges  on  him."  But  from  the  facts 
^  of  such  a  verdict  the  court  could  arrive  at  no  such 
legitimate  conclusion ;  for  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and,  indeed,  expressly  laid  down  by  .your 
Lordship,  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  Wood- 
fall,  that  the  publication  even  of  a  libel  is  net  con- 
clusive evidence  of  guilt ;  for  that  the  defendant 
may  give  evidence  of  an  innocent  publication." 
Looking,  therefore,  upon  a  record  containing 
,     ..      a  good  indictment  of  a  libel,  and  a 

Thenars  ^iiilttf,        ° ..  '    ,.  ,  ,         i    r      t 

tijererore,  ensen-  verdict  nHding  that  the  deleiidan.t 
tiaito  wm™.  p„|,,i3hed  it,  but  without  the  epithet 
of  "  guilty,"  the  court  could  hot  pronounce  that 
be  published  it  with  the  thalicious  intention  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  crime.™  They  could  not 
say  what  might  have  passed  at  the  trial ;  for  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  them,  he  might  have  giv- 
en such  evidence  Of  innocent  motive,  necessity, 
or  mistake^  as  might  have  amounted  to  excuse 
or  justification.     They  would  say  that  the  facts 


19  Lord  Mansfield's  words  w.ere,  "  There  niuy  be 
ca.ses  where  th^  fact  of  the  publication  even  of  a  libel, 
may  be  justified,  or  excused  as  lawful  or  innocent; 
for  no  fact  which  is  not  orrminRl,  even  though  the 
paper  be  a  libel,  can  amount  to  a  publicaciou  Of 
which  a  defendant  ought  to.be  found  guilty.  '    ' 

2»  A  libel  is  defined  to  be  a  malicious  defamation 
expressefl  in,  printing,  or.  Writing,  or  by  signs  and 
pietnres,  &c.,  teiiding  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an- 
other, and  thereby  exposing  such  person  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  ■ 


stated  upon  the  verdict  would  have  been  fully 
sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  defense,  to 
have,  warranted  the  judge  to  have  directed,. and 
the  jury  to  have  given  a  general  verdict  of  guil- 
ty, comprehending  the  intention  which  constitutes 
the  crime  pbut  that- to  warranfthe  bench,  .which 
is  ignorant  of  every  thing  at  the  trial,  to  presmne 
that  intention,  and  thereupon  to  pronounce  jndg- 
rhent  on  the  record,  the  jury  must  not  merely 
find  full  evidence  of  the  crime,  but  such  facts  as 
compose  its  legal  definition.  This  wise  princi- 
ple is  supported  by  authorities  which  are  perfect- 
ly familiar. 

If,-  in  adtion  of  trover,'"  the  plaintiff  proves 
property  in  himself,  possession  in  the 
defendant,  and  a  demand  atid  refusal  nfJjScl.'i"". 
of  the  thing  charged  to  be  converted ;  ''"'■ 
this  evidence  unanswered  is  full  proof  of  a  con- 
version  ;  and  if  the  defendant  could  not  show  to 
the  jury  why  he  had  refused  to  deliver  the  plain- 
tiff's property^;!  a  legal  demand  of  it,  the  judge 
would  direct  them  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  con- 
version. But^H  the  same  facts  found  by  fe- 
cial verdict,  no  judgment  could  be  given  by  the 
court.  The  judges  would  say,  "  If  the  special 
verdict  contains  the  whole  of  the  eyidence  given 
at  the  trial,  the  jury  should  have  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty ; ,  for  the  conversion  was  fully 
proved ;  but  vf e  can  not  declare  these  facts  to 
amount  to  a  conversion,  for  the  defendant's  in- 
tention was  a  fact  which  the  jury  should  have 
found,  from  the  evidence,  over  which  we  have 
no  jurisdiction."  So,  in  the  case  put  by  Lord 
Coke— ^I  believe  in  his  first  Institote'115 — if  a 
modus  is  found  to  have  existed  beyond  memory 
till  within  thirty  years  before  the  trial,  the  court 
can  not,  upon  such  facts  founcf  by  special  verdict, 
pronounce  against  the  modus  ;^^  but  arjy  one  of 
your  Lordships  would  tell  the  jury,  that  upon 
such  evidence  they  were  warranted  in  finding 
against  it.  In'all  oases  of  prescription,  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  judges  is  to  direct  juries,hy 
analogy  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  to  decide 
against  incorporeal  rights,  which  for  many  years 
have  been  relinquished ;  but  such  modern  relin- 
quishments, if  stated  upon  the  record  by  special 
verdict,  would  in  no  instance  warrant  a  judgment 
against  any  prescription.     The  prin-  , 

'v-i         r-.u      j'o-  '  ■        i_    •  .J    Principle  or 

ciple  of  the  ditlerence  is  obvious  aAd  wiiiciitiieiii.'i 
universal.    The  court  looking  ata  reo-  -''""""  "'"■ 


,,  ai  Trover  is  an  action  which  may  be  maintained 
by  any  person  who  has  either  an  absoliite  or  special 
property  in  goods,  for  recovering  the  value  of  such, 
goods  from  another,  who  iiaviug,  or  being  supposed 
to, have,  obtained  possession  of  such  goods  by  lawful 
meaus,has  wrongfully  converted  them  tp  his  own  use. 
^'^  A  tnockis  decimandi  [mode,  of;  taking  tithes]. 
commonly  called  a  mcuiui  only,  is  where  there  is,  by 
custom,  a  pai'ticulai'  manner  of  tithing  allowed,  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  law  of  taking  tithes  in  kind, 
which  are  the  actual  tenth  part  of  the  annual  in- 
erease.  By  2  and.  3  Wm.  IV.,  c;  100,  the,  time  re- 
quired to  establish  ^modus  is  now'  much  shortened; 
but  previously  to  this  act,  a  modus,  to.  be  good,  must 
have  been  proved  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of 
legal  memory,  that  is,  .from  the  first  year  of  Richard 
the  First,  Ai.  1189. 
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ord  can  presume  fiothihg ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reasonable  probabilities,  but  is  to  establish 
legal  certainties  by  its  judgments.  Ev^y  crime 
is,  like  every  other  complex  idea,,  capable  of  a 
legal  definition.  If  all  the  Component  parts 
which  go  to  its  formation  are  put  as  facts  upon 
the  record,  the  90urt  can  pronounce  the-  perpe- 
trator of  them  a  ?iiminal  ;  but-jf  any  of  them  are 
wanting,  it-is  a  cheism  in  fact,  and  can  not  be  sup- 
UMiJediiiHug-  plied.  Wherever  intention  goes  to 
Eins'sbn.etiirt    ([,0  esseuce  of  the  charge,  it  must'be 

whenever  inten-  o    ' 

(ton  ei>te»  hiio     found  by  the  jury — it  must  be  either 

the  cliarge-il  Is      *'  t         »    »  i  i   ■  i  .i 

involved  ;ii  Mie  Comprehended  under  the  word  guilty 
verditiorguUty.  j^  ^j^^  general  vefdict,  or  specifical- 
ly found  as  a  fact  by  the  special  verdict;  ,  This 
was  solemnly  decided  by  the  court  in  Huggiii's's 
case,  in  2d  Lord  Raymond,  1581,  which  was  a 
special  verdict  of  murder  from  the  Old  Bailey. 
It  was  an  indictment  against  John  Huggins  and 
Jamte  Barnes,  for  the  mqrder  of  Edward  Arne. 
The  ipdictment  charged  that  Barnes  made  an  as- 
sault upon  Edward  Arne,  being  in  the  custody 
of  the  other  prisoner  Huggins,  and  detained  him 
for  six  weeks  in  a  room  newly  built  over  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  prison,  where  he  languished 
and  died ;  the  indictment  further  charged,  that 
Barnes  and  Huggins  vvell  knew  that  the  room 
was  unwholesome  and  dangerous ;  the  indict- 
ment then  charged  that  the  prisoner  Hoggins, 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  was  present;  aiding 
and  abetting  Barnes  to  commit  the  murder  afore- 
said.    This  was  the  substance  of  the  indictment. 

The  special  verdict. fouiid  that  Huggins  was 
warden  of  the  Fleet  by  letters  patent ;  that  the 
other  prisoner  Barnes  was  servant  to  Huggins, 
deputy  in  the  care  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  of 
the  deceased,  a  prisoner  there.  That  the  pris- 
oner Barnes,  on  thci  7th  of  September,  put  the 
deceased  Arne  in  a  room  over  the  common  sew- 
er, which  had  been  newly  built,.' knovi'ing, it  to  be 
nen'ly'  bailt  and  damp,  and  situated  as  laid  in  the 
indictment  j  and  that,  fifteen  days  before  the  pris- 
oner's death,  Huggins  like.wise  well\hnew  that  the 
room  was  new  built,  damp,  and  situated  as  laid. 
They  found  that,  fifteen  days  before  the  death  of 
the  prisoner,  Huggins  was  present  in  the. room, 
and  saw  him  there  under  duress  of  imprisonment, 
but.  then  and  there  turned  away^  and  Bar7f.es 
locked  the  door,  and  that  frorfi  that  tinie  till  his 
deat/i  the  deceased  remained  locked  up. 

It  was  argued  before  the  twelve  judges,  in 
Sergeants'  Inn,  whether  Huggins  was  guilty  of 
murder.  It  was  agreed  that  he  was  not  answer- 
able criminally,  (ox  the  act  of  his  deputy,  and 
could  not  be  guilty,  unless  the  criminal  intentio.n 
was  brought  personally  home  to  himself.  And 
it  is  remarkable  how  strongly  the  judges  required 
the  fact  of  knowledge  and  malice  to  be  slated  on 
the  face  of  the  verdict,  as  opposed  to  evidence  of 
intention,  arid  inference  from  a  fact. 

The  court  said,  "It  is  chiefly  relied  on  that 
Huggins  was  present  in  the  room,  and  saw  Arne 
sub  duritie  imprisonamenti,  et  si  avertit  [under 
duress  of  imprisonment,  and  turned  away];  but 
he  might  be  present,  and  not  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  words  are  vidit  sub  duritie  [he' 


saw  under  duress] ;  but  he  might  see  him  under 
duress,  and  not  know  he  was'  under  duress  ;  it 
was  answered  that,  seeing  him  under  duress,  ev- 
idently'  means,  he  knew  he  was  under  duress. 
But,  says  the  court,  '•  We  can, not  take  things  by 
inference  in  this  manner;  h.s  seeing  is  but  evi- 
dence of  his  knowledge,  of  these  things;  and, 
therefore,  the  jury,  if  the  fact  would  have  borne 
it,  should  have  found  that  Huggins  knew  he  was 
there,  without  his  consent ;  which  not  being  done, 
we  can  not  intend  these  things  nor  infer  them ; 
we  must  judge  of  facts,  arid  not.  from  the  evi- 
dence of  facts ;"  and  cited  Kelynge,  78  ;  that 
whether  a  inan  be  aiding  and  abetting  a  murder 
is  matter  of Tact,  and  ought  to  be  expressly  found 
by  a  jury.       .  ' 

The  application  of  .these  last  principles  and 
authorities  to  the  oeise  before  the  court  _  .  - , 
is  obvious  and  simple.  The  criminal  piled tuthi> 
intention  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  fo.und  °"'' 
by  the  jury ;  knd  that  finding  can  only  be  ex- 
pressei}  upon  the  record  by  the  general  verdict 
of  guilty  vvhioh  comprehends  it,  or  by  the  special 
enumeration  of  such  facts  as  do  not  merely  amount 
to  evidence  of,  but  vyhich  completely  and  conclu- 
sively constitute .  the  crime.  But  it  has  been 
shown',  and  is  indeed  admitted,  that  the, publica- 
tion of  a  libel  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
complex  charge  jn  the  indictment;  and  not  such 
a  fact  as  E^mounts  in 'itself,  when  specially  stated, 
to  conclusive  guilt.  .  For,  £is  the  judges  can  not 
tell  how  the  criminal  inTerence  from  the,  fact  of 
publishing  a  libel,  might  have  been  rebufted  at 
the  trial ;  np  judgment  can  follow  from  a  special 
finding  that  the  defendant  published  the  paper  in- 
dicted, according  to  the  tenor  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment. It  follows  frpm  this,  that  if  the  jury  had 
only  found  the  fact  of  publication  (which  was  all 
that  was  left  to  them)  witKout  affixing  the  epithet 
of  guilty  (which  could  only  be  legally  affixed  by 
an  investigation  not  permitted  to  them) ;  a  venire 
facias  de  novo  [a-writ  for  a  new  trial]  must  haye 
been  awarded  because  ,ot  the  uncertamty  of  the 
verdict  as  to  the  criminal  intention :  Whereas,  it 
will  now  be  argued,  that  if  the  court  shall  hold 
the  Dialogue  to  be  a  libel,  the  defendant  is  fully 
convicted  j  because,  the  verdict  does  not  merely 
find  that  he  published,  which  is  a  finding  con- 
sistent^ with  innocence,  but  finds  hint  guilty  of 
publishing,  which  is  a  finding  of  the  criminal  pub- 
lication charged  by  the  indictment. 

My  Lord,  how  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  my  in- 
nocent client  against  such'an  argument,  -  '-  , 
I  am  not  prepared  ^to  say.  I  feel  all  S'ustkeT 
the  weight  of  it  i  but  that  feeling  sure-  •"=''•=»"■ 
ly  entitles  me  to  greater  attention,  when, I  com- 
plain of  that  which  subjects  him  to  it,  without  the 
warrant  ot  the  law. .  It  is  the  weight  of  such  an 
argument  that  entitles  me  to  a  new  trial ;  for  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  is  not  only  found  guilty,  with- 
out any  investigation  of  bis  guilt  by  the  jury,  but 
without  that  question  being  even  ppen  to  your 
Lordships  on  the  record  1  Upon  the  record  the 
court  can  only  say  the  Dialogue  is,  or  is  not,  a 
libel ;  but  if  it  should  pronounce  it  to  be  one,  the 
criminal  intention  of  the  defendant, in  publishing 
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it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  word  guilty ;  al- ; 
though  it  has  not  only  not  been  tried,  but  evi- ' 
dently  appears,  from  the  verdict  itself,  not  to  have 
been  found  by  the  jury.  Their  verdict  is,  "  Guilty 
of  publishing  I  but  whether  a  libel  or  not,  they 
do  not  find."  And  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
say  that  they  can  have  found  a  oritninal  motive  in 
publishing  a  paper,  on  the  criminality  of  which 
they  have  formed  no  judgment.  Printing  and 
publishing  that  which,  is  legal,  contains  in  it  no 
crime.  The  guilt  must  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libel;  and 'there  is,  therefore,  a  palpa- 
ble repugnancy  on  the  face  of  the  verdict  itself, 
which  first  finds  the  Dean  -guilty  of  publishing, 
and  then  renders  the  finding  a  nullity  by  pro- 
nouncing ignorance  in  the  jury  whether  the  thing 
published  comprehends  any  guilt  I 

To  conehide  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  epi- 
thet (if  guilty-: — as  1  set  oat  with  at  first — must 
either  be  taken  to  be  substance  or  form.  If  it  be 
substance,  and,  as  such,  conclusive  of  the  mm- 
inal  intention  of  the  publisher,  should  the  thing 
published  be  hereafter  adjudged  to  he  a  libel,  I 
ask  a  new  trial,  because  the  defendant's  guilt  in 
that  respect  has  been  found  without  having  been 
tried ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  guilty  is 
admitted  to  be  but  a  Word  of  form,  then  let  it  be 
expunged',  and  I  am  not  hurt  by  the  verdict. 

HI.  Haying  now  established,  according  to  my 
Third  Frqpaii-  first  two  Propositious,  that  the  jury 
^jSiarKiiontue  "pon  cvcry  general  issue,  joined  in  a 
d»iiii«tioii  set    criminal  ease,  have  a  constitutional 

Dp  to  rebut  tuis  i  i '  i       l      ~  t 

doctrine.  juTisdifetiou  over  the  whole  charge ',  1 

amnfext,  in  support  of  my  Third,  toqontend,  That 
the  case  of  a  libel  forms  no  legal  exception  to 
the  general  principles  which  govern  the  trial 
of  all  other  crimes;  that  the  argument  for  the 
difference,  naraelyj  because  the  whole  charge  [in 
a  prosecution  for  a -libel]  always  appears  on  the 
recoi-d — is  false  in  fact,  and  that,  even  if  true,  it 
would  form  no  substantial  difference  in  law. 

As  to  the  first,  I  still  maintain  that  the  whole 
(i.)Tbeiii.Mnc.  casB  doBs  by  no  means  necessarily 
S'pSiyTf  appear  on  the  record.  The  Crown 
mrKdSv  ™*y  indict-part  of  the  publication, 
"<•  w^ch  may  bear  a  criminal  construc- 

tion when  separated  from  the  context,  and  the 
context  omitted  having  no  place  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  defendant  can  neither  demur  to  it,  nor 
arrest  the  judgment  after  a  yerdict  of  guilty ;  be- 
cause the  court  is  absolntelyciroumsoribed  by 
wnat  appears  on  the  record,  and  the  record  ^xa- 
tains  a  legal  charge  of  a  libel. 

I  maintain,  likewise,  that,  according  to  the 
lithe  defendant  principles  adopted  upon  this  trial,  he 
could  read  tiie    ig  eauallv  shut  out  from  such  06- 

other  facta,  tIliB    ^         *  .     «  ,        .      ■  t,        *\ .,™1, 

wouiddobtono  fense  before  the  jury.  J  or  tnougn 
S?iu?."p"iS°  he  may  read  the  explanatory  con- 
"'"'•  text  in  evidence,  yet  ,he  can  derive 

no  advantage  from  reading, it,  if  they  are  tied 
down  to  find  him  guilty  of  publishing  the  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  indictment,  however 
its  innocence  may  be  established  by  a  view  of 
the  whole  work.  The  only  operation-  which, 
loclking  at  the  context,  it  can  have  upon  a  jury, 
is  to  convinob  them  that  the  matter  upon  the, 


record,  however  libelous  when  taken  by  itself, 
was  not  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which 
the  words  indicted  import  iii  language,  when  sep- 
arated from  the  general  scope  pf  the  writing. 
Bill  upon  the  principle  contended  for,  they  could 
not  acquit  the  defendant  upon  any  such,  opinion, 
for  that  would  be  to  take  upon  them  the  prohib- 
ited question  of  libel,  which  is  said  to  be  matter 
of  law  for  the  Court. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  appealed  to 
his  audience  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Reply  to  jir. 
whether  any  sober  man  could  believe  "wwiV 
that  an  English  jury,  in  the  case  1  put  from  Al- 
gernon! Sidney,  would  convict  a  defendant  of  pub- 
lishing the  Bible,  should  the  Crown  indict  a  mem- 
ber of  a  verse  which  was  blasphemous  in  itself 
if  separated  from  the  context."'  My  Lord,  if  my 
friend  had  attended  to  me,  he  would  have  found 
that,  in  considering  such  supposition  as  an  ab- 
surdity, he  was  only  repeating  my  own  words  !  I 
never  supposed  that  a  jury  would  act  so  wicked- 
ly, or  so  absurdly,  in  a  case  where  the  principle  ' 
eontended  for  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bearcroft  car- 
j:ied  so  palpable  a  face  of  injustice,  as  in  the  in- 
stance which  I  selected  to  expose  it ;  and  which 
I,  therefiire,  selected  to  show  that  there  were 
oases  in  which  the  supporters'  of  the  doctrine 
were  ashameq -of  it,  and  obliged  to  deny  its  op- 
eration.' For  it  is  impossible  to  deny  if  the  jury  on 
that,  if  the  jury  canlook  at  the  con-  VSii  i/(h^A« 
text,  in  the  case  pot  by  Sidney,  and  s,-^lZ°aL 
acquit  the  defendant  on  the  merits  of  Jtlf,™^!;!,"' 
the  thing  published,  they  inay  do  it  counsel, 
in  cases  which  will  directly  bperate  against  the 
principle  he  seems  to  support.  This  will  appear 
from  other  instances,  Where  the  injustice  is  equal, 
but  not  equally  striking.  'Suppose  the  Crown 
were  to  select  some  passages  from  Locke  upon 
government ;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  there  is  no 
difierenoe  between  the  King  and  the  Constable, 
when  either  of  them  exinids  his  authority."  That 
assertion,  under  certain  circumstances,  if  taken 
by'  itself,  without  the  context,  might  be  highly 
seditious,  and  the  questibn,  therefore,  would  be, 
quo  animo  it  was  written.  Perhaps  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sentence  might  not  be  discovera- 
ble by  the  immediate  context  without  a  view  df 
the  whole  chapter — perhaps  of  the  whole  book. 
Therefore — to  do  justice  to  the  defendant,' upon 
the  ,  very,  principle  by  which  Mr.  Bearcroft,  in 
answering ;  Sidney's  case,  cah  alorie  acquit  the, 
publisher  of  his  Bible — the  jury  must  look  into 


'^  The  case  supposed  a  bookseller  having  publish- 
ed the  Bible,  and  being  indicted  thns,  "  That,  iiitend- 
ing  to  promote  atheism  and  kreligion,  he  had  blaa- 
pbemously  printed  and  published  the  following  falae 
and  profane  libel—'  There  is  no  God ;'  "  and,  in  mov- 
ing for  the  rule  Nisi,  Mr.  Erskine  argued,  that  con- 
sistently with  the  prineiples  which  governed  Jhe 
judge,  in  the  Dean  of  St.  -A^saph's  case,  the  court 
wgnld  in  such  a  case  forbid  the  jury  looking  at  the 
context,  by  which  it  would-  appear  that  the  words 
formed  part  only  of  a  verse  in  the  Psalms,  "  The  fool 
hath  said  in  hir  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  and  would 
direct  them  only  to  consider  the  ya«<,  whether  the 
defendant  published  the  words  last  in  the  indict- 
ment.- 
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the  whole  Essay  on  (Jovernrnent,  and  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  design  of  the  author,,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  his  Work. 

■Lord.  Mansfield.'  ^o  be  sure,  they  may  judge' 
from  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Erskine.  And  what  is  this,  my  Lord,  but 
For  ifao,  determining  the  question'of  libel  which 
Suil  "»y  is  denied  to-day?  For  if  a. jury  may, 
and  all  dies,  gequit  the  publisher  of  any  part  of  Mr. 
Locke  on  Governmfent,  from  a  judgment  ar^ising 
out  of  a  view  of  the  whole  book,  though  there 
be  no  innuendoes^*  to  be  filled  up  as  facts  in  the 
indictment,  what  is  it  that  bound  the  jury  to  oon- 
yiet  the  Dean  of  Stt  ABaph,  as  the  publishet  of 
Sir  William  Jones's  Dialogue,  on  the  bare  fact  of 
pviblication,,  without  the  right  of  saying  that  his 
observations,  sis  well  as  Mr.  Locke's,  were  spec- 
ulative, abstract,  and  legal? 

Lord  Mansfield.  They  certainly  may,  in  all 
cases,  go  into  th^"  whole  context.         ,    ~ 

Mr.  Erskine.  And  why  may_J:hey  go  into  the 
context  ?  Clearly,  my  ,Lord,  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of' the  meaning  of, the 
part  indicted,  even  though  no  particular  meaning 
be  submitted  to  them  by  averments  in  the  indict- 
ment. And,  therefore,  the  very  permission  to 
look  at  the  context  for  such  a  purpose ,  (where 
there  are  no  iniiuendoes'  to,  be  filled  up  by,  them 
as  f^cts)  is  a  plausible  admission  of  all  I  am  con- 
tending for,  namely,  the  right  of  the  jury  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  paper,  and  the  intention  of 
its  author.       ^ 

But  it  is  said,'  that  though  a  jnry'have  a  right 
Absirfitv  nfaay-  '°  decide  that  a  paper,  crimjnal  as 
ing  tiiat  fliey  can-  far  as  it  appears  on  the  record,  is, 

not  acquit  be-  ,  '  i  i  i        i  i    .        i 

cause  tiie  whole    nevertheless,,  legal  when  explamed- 

work  ia  indicted.     I'.i  ii         '■        ..       i.i'^. 

by  the  whole  work  ot  which  it  is  a 
part  5,  yet  that  they  shall  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  whole  work  itself,' if  it  happens  to  be  all 
indicted,  is  innocent  and  legal.  This  proposition, 
my  Lord,  upon  the'bare  stating  of  it,  seems  too 
preposterous  to  be  ,, seriously  entertained;-  yet 
there  is  no  alternative  between  maintaining  it  in 
its  full  extent,  and  abandoning,  the  whole  ?irgu- 
ment.  If  the  defendant  is  indicted  for  publish- 
ing part, of  the  verse  in  the  Psalms,  "There  is 
no  God,"  it  is  asserted  that  the  jury  may  look  at 
the  context,  and,  seeing  that  the  whole  verse  did 
not  maintain'  that  blasphemous  proposition,  but 
only  that  the  fool  had^aid  so  in  his  heart,  may 
acquit  the  defendant  -upon  a  judgment  that  it  i$ 
no  libel  to  impute  such  imagination  to  a  fool ; 
but  if  the  whole  verse  had  been  indicted,  name- 
ly, "  The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no 

^*  By  an  innaendo  in  indictments  and  other  plead- 
ings i  >  meant  an  explanation 'of  something  supposed 
to  be  implied  in  what  is  published  or  given  to  the 
VForld.  In  the  legal  sense,  it  is  a  statement ^of  the 
cOvert  meaning  contained  in  some  word,  phrase,  &c. 
Thus,  in  an  action  against  a  man  for,  the  words  "He 
ia  a  thief,"  if,  in  any  previous  part  of  the  record,  the 
words  had  been  charged  to  have  been  spoken  of 
and  concerning  the  plaintiff,  in  any  subsequent  part 
the  defendant's  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"He."  in  "He  is  a  thi^,"  may  be  explained  by  in. 
nuendo,"  thereby  meani'p.g  the  said  plaintiff." 


God,"  the  jury,  on  the  principle  contended  for, 
would  be  restrained  from  the  same  judgment  of 
its  legality,  and  must  convict  of  blasphemy  on 
the  fact  of  ^publishing,  leaving  the  question  of 
libel  untouched  on  the  rpoord.' 

If,  in- the  same  manner,  only  part  of  this  very 
dialogue  had  been  indicted  instead  of   ,    ,.  , 

,         °,,    ,       .    .       ■  .  ,  ,  T        1    -Application 

the'Wflole,  It  IS  ,said,  eyen  by  your  Lord-  to  the  pres- 
ship,  tha;t  the  jury  might  have  read  the  °°  '^"'°' 
context,  arid  then,  nmwithsitanding  the  fact  of 
publishihg,  mightfhave  collected  from  the  whole 
its  abstract  and  speculative  nature,  and  have  ao- 
quittedi  the'(3efenda:ht  upon  that  judgment  of  it; 
And  yet  it  is  contended  that  they  have  no  right 
to  forth  the  same  j.udgBipnt  of  it  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  although  the  whole  be  before  them 
upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  but  are  bound 
to  convict,  the  defendant  upon  the  fdcf  of  pub- 
lishing,' notwithstanding;  they  should  have  come 
to  the  same  judgment  of  its  legality,  which  it  is 
admitted  they  might  have  come  to  on  trying  an 
.indictment  for  the  .publioatioi^  of  a  part  I !  Real- 
ly, my  Lord,  the  absurdities'Snd  gross  departures 
from  reason,  which  must  be  hazarded  to  support 
this  doctrine,'  are  endless. 

The  criminality  of  the  paper  is  said  to  be  a 
question  of  law,^et  the  rneaning  of  it-, 
Irom  which  alone,  the  legal  interpreta-  atiji  further 
tifan  can  arise,  is  admitted  to  he  a  ques-  ""I'"""'-, 
tion  of  fact !  If  the  text  be,  so  perplexed  and  dur 
bious  as  to  require  innuendoes  to  explain,  to  point 
out,  and  to  apply  obscure  expression  or  con- 
struction,  the  jury  alone,  as  judges  of  fact,  are 
to  ijiterpret  ^nd  to  say  what  sentiments  the, au- 
thor must  have  meant  to  convey  by  his' writing. 
Yet,  if  the  writiijg  be  so  plain  and  intelligible 
as  to  requfre  no  averments  of  its  meaning,  it. 
then  becomes  so  obscure  and  mysterious  as  to 
bjB  a  question  of  \a,w,  and .  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  very  same  'men,  -who,  but  a  moment  before, 
were  interpreters  for  the  judges^,  and  though  its 
objec.t'be  most' obyibusly  peaceable,  a'Bd  its  au- 
thor innocent,  they  are  bound  to  say,  upon  their 
oaths,  that  it  is  wicked  and  seditiouSi,  and  the 
publisher  of  it  .guilty  J  As  a  question  of  fact, 
the  jury  are  to  try  the  real  sense  %nd.  construc- 
tion of  the  words  indicted,  by  comparing  them 
-with  the  context ;  and  yet,  if  that  context  itself, 
which  affords  the  comparison,  ma,kes  part  of  the 
indictment,  the  whole  becomes  a  question  of  law, 
arid  they' are  then  bound  down  to  convict  the 
defendant  on  the  fact  of  publishing  it,  without 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  meaning !  To  com- 
plete the  juggle,  the  intention  of  the  publisher 
may  likewise  be  shown  as  a  fact  by  the  evidence 
of  any  extrinsic  gircumstanees,  such  as  the  con- 
text, to  explain  the  writing,  or  the  circum.stances 
of  inistake  or  ignorance  under  which  it  was  pub 
lished ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  the  intentioii 
is  pronounced  to  be  an  inference  of  .law  from  the 
act  p!  publication,  .which  the  jury  can  not  ex- 
clude, but  which  must  depend  upon  the  future 
judgment  of  the  court ! 

But  the  danger ,j3f  this  system  is  no  less  obvi- 
ous than  its  absurdity.  I  do  not  believe  that  its 
authors  ever  thought  of  inflicting  death  upon  En- 
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glishmen,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury ;  yet 
Tb.da„g«e,„,i  its  establishment  would  unquestion- 
to  the  nb««iditj,  ably  extend  to  annihilate  the  sub- 
as  aiiown  in  a  hup-  •'  /.  ,1  i  ^  •  1  • 
pored  prosecu-  stanoe  of  that  trial  m  every  prose- 
tioafodreMoD.     ^^^j^^  f^^  ^^■^g^^  treason,  where  the 

puljlioation  of  any,  writing  was -laid  as  the  overt 
act.  I  illustrated  this  by  a  case,  wjien  I  moved 
for  a  rule,  and  called  upon  my  friends  for  an  an- 
swer to  it ;  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by 
any  of  them.  This  was  just  what  I  expected: 
when  a  convincing  answer  can  not  be  found  to 
an  objection,  those  who  understand  controversy 
never  give  strength  to  it  by  a  weak  one.  I  said, 
and  I  again  repeat^  that  if  an  indictment  charges 
that  a  defendant  did  traitorously  intend,  compass,^ 
and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  and,  in  order 
to  carry  such  treason  into,  execution,  published 
a  paper,  which  it  sets,  out  literatim  on  the  face 
of  the  record,  the  principle  which  is  laid  ^own 
to-day  would  subject  ih^t  person  to  the  pains 
of  death  by  the  single  authority  of  the  judges, 
without  leaving  ai)y  thing  to  the  jury,  but  the 
hare  fact  of  publishing  the  paper.  For  if  that 
fact  were  proved,  and  the  defendai)t  called  no 
witnesses,  the  judge  who  tried  him  would  be 
warranted,  nay  hound  in  duty  by  the  principle 
in  question,  to  say  to  the  jury,  "  Gentletnen,  the 
oWrt  act  of  treason  charged  upon  the  defendant 
is  the  publication  of  this  paper,  intending  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  King;  the  fact  is  proved, 
and  you  are,  therefore,  bound  to  convict  him :  the 
treasonable  intention  is  an  inference  of  law  from 
the  act  of  publishing ;  and  if  the  thing  published 
does  not,  upon  a  future  examination,  intrinsically 
suppbrt  that  inference,  the  court  will  arrest  the 
judgment,  and  your  verdict  will  not  aflect  the 
prisoner." 

My  Lord,  I, will  rest  my  whole  argument  upon 
The  two  cases  the  analogy  betwccn  these  two  oases, 
compared.  ^j  gjyg  ,^p  gyg^y  objection  to  the 
doctrine  ^hen  applied  to  the  one,  if,  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  it  shall  not  be  found  to  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  other.  If  the  seditious  inten- 
tion be  an  inference  of  law,  froni  the  fact  of  pub- 
lishing the  paper  which  this  indictment  charges 
to  be  a  libelj  is  not  the  treasonable  intention 
equally  an  inference  from  the  fact  of  publishing 
that  paper,  which  the  other  indictment  charges 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  ?  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  qther,  the  writing  or  publication  -of  a 
paper"  is  the  whole  charge;  and  the' substance 
of  the  paper  so  written' or  published  makes  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  offenses.  If  that 
substance  be  matter  of  law  where  it  is  a  seditious 
libel,  it  must  be  matter  of  law  where  it  is  an  act 
of  treason ;  and  if,  because  it  is  law,  the  jury 
are  excluded  from  judging  it  in  the  one  instance, 
their  judgment  must  suffer  an  equal  abridgment 
in  the  other. 

The  consequence  is  obvious.  If  "the  jufy,  by 
The  doctrine  con-  an  appeal  to  their  consciences,  aire 
'iTowS  pwfVe'".  to  be  thus  lipiited.ih  the  free  exer- 
IJi'-'inlhe  hands,  ci^e  of  that  right  which  was  given 
trtiieiuJgep.  them  ly  the  Constitution,  to  be  a 
protection  against  judicial  aiithority,  where  the 
weight  and  majesty  of  the  crown  is  put  into  the 


scale  against  an  obscure  individual,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  at  an  end.  For  how  can  it  be 
said  that  the  press  is  free  because  every  thing 
may  be  published  withoot  a  previous  license,  if 
the  publisher' of  the  most  meritorious  woi:k  which 
the  united  powers',  of  genius  aijd- patriotism  ever 
gave  to  the  world  may  be  prosecuted  by  inform- 
ation of  the  King's  Attorney  General,  without 
the  consent  .of  the  grand  jury-"— may  be,  con-, 
victed  by  the  petty  jury,  on  the  mere  fact'  of 
publishing  (who,  indeed,  without  perjuring  them* 
selves,  must  on.,"this  system  inevitably  epnvict 
him),  and  must  then  depend  upon  judges,  who 
may  be  the  supporters  of  the  very  administration 
whose  measures  are  questioned  by  the  defend- 
ant, and.  who  must,  therefore,  either  give  judg- 
ment against  him  or  against  themselves. 

To  all  this  Mr,  Bearorbft  shortly  answers,  Are 
you  not  in  the  hands  of  the  same  The  case  is  dif. 
judges,  with  respect  to  ypur  proper-  512™,;;^'.;-' 
ty,  and  even  to  your  life,  when  spe-  o">er  crimes. 
cial-  vei-dicts  are  found  in  murder,  felony,  aiid 
treason?  In  these  cases  do  prisoners  run  any 
hazard  from  the  application  of  the  law  by  the 
judges,  to  the  facts  found  by  the  juries  ?  Where 
can  you  possibly  be  safer  ? 

My  Lord,  this  is  an  argument  which  I  can 
answer  without  indelicacy  or  offense,  because 
your  Lordship's  mind  is  much  too  liberal  to  sup- 
pose that  I  insult  the  court  by  general  observa- 
tions on  the  principles  of  our  legal  government. 
However  safe  we  might  be,  or  might  think  our- 
selves, the  Constitvition  never  intended  to  invest 
judges  with  a  discretion  which  can  not  be  tried 
and  measured  by  the  plain  and  palpable  standard 
of  law ;  and  in  all  the  bases  put  by  Mr.  Bearcroft, 
no  such  loose  discretion  is  exercised  as  must  be 
"entertained  by  a  judgment  on  a  seditious  libel, 
and  therefore  the  oases  are  not  parallel. 

On  a  special  verdict  for  murder,  the  life  of  the 
prisoner  does  not  depend  upon  the  religious, 
moral,  or  philosophical  ideas  of  the  judges,  con- 
eerning  the  nature  of  homicide.  No;  prece- 
dents are  searched  for,  and  if  he  is  condemned" 
at  all,  he  is  judged  exactly  by  the  same  rules  as 
others  have  been  judged  Ijy  before  him.  His 
conduct  is  brought  to  a  precise,  clear,  intelligible 
standard,  and  cautiously  measured  by  it ;  it  is  the 
law,  therefore,  and  not  the  judge,  which  condemns 
him.  It  is  the  same  in  all  indictments  or  civil 
actions  for  slander  upon  individuals. 

Reputation  is  a  personal  right ,  of  the  subject 
— indeed,  the  most  valuable  of  any — and  it  is, 
therefore,  secured  by  law,  and  all  injuries  to  it 
clearly  ascertained.  "Whatever  slander  hurts  a 
man  in  his  trade— subjects  him  to  dangel:  of  life, 
liberty;- or  loss  of  property — or  tends  to  render 
him  infamous — is  the  subject  of  an  actjon,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  an  indictment.'*  Bnt  in  all 
these  cases  where, the  malus  animw  is  found  by 
the  jury,  the  judges  are  in  like,  manner  a  safe 
repository  of  the  legal   consequence ;   because 


"The  general  rale  is,  that  wherever  an  action 
will" lie  for  slander,  without  laying  special  damages, 
an  indictment  will  lie 'for  the  same  words,  if  reduced 
to  writing. and  published. 
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such  libels  may  be  brought  to  a  well-known 
standard  of  strict  and  positive  law  :  they  leave  no 
discretion  in  the  judges.  The  determination  of 
what  words,  when  written  or  spoken  of  another, 
are  actionable,  or  the  subject  of  an  indictment, 
leaves  no  more  latitude  to  a  court  sitting  in  judg- 
mentron  the  record,  than  a  question  of  title  does 
in  a  special  verdict  in  ejectment.       ' 

But  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  consider  by 
what  rule  the  legality  or  illegality  of  this  Dia- 
logue is  to  be  decided  by  the, court  as  a  question 
of  law  upon  the  record.  Mr.  Bearoroft  has  ad- 
mitted in  the  most  unequivocal  tdrras— rwhat,  in- 
deed, it  Vas  impossible  for  him  to  deny — that  ev- 
ery part  of  it,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract,  was 
legal ;  but  he  says,  there  is  a  great  distinction  to 
be  taken  between  speculation  and  exhortation, 
and  that  it  is  this  latter  which  makes  it  a  libel, 
I  readily  accede  to  the  truth  of  the  observation ; 
bat  how  your  Lordship  is  to  determine  that  dif- 
ference as  a  question  of  law,  is  past  my  compre- 
hension. For  if  the  Dialogute,  in  its  phrase  and 
composition,  be  general,  and  its  libelous  tenden- 
cy arises;  from  ,the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  raisft 
discontent  by  a  seditious  application  of  legal  doc- 
trines, that  purpose  is  surely  a  question  of  fact, 
if  ever  there  vvas  one,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
distinctly  averred  in  the  indictment,  to  give  the 
cognizance  of  it  as  a  fact  to  the  jury,  without 
which  no  libel  can  possibly  appear  upon  the  rec- 
ord. This  is  well  known  to  be  the  oiily  office  0/ 
the  innuendo  j  because  the  judges  can  presume 
nothing  which  the  strictest  rules  of  grammar  do 
not  warrant  them  to  collect  intrinsically  from  the 
writing  itself.  - 

Circumscribed  by  the  record,  your  Lordship 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  this  Di- 
alogue to  excite  sedition  by  any  thing  but  the 
mere  words.     You  must,  look  at  it  as  if  it  was  an 
old  manuscript  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum.     You  collect  nothing  from  the  time  when, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was  pub- 
lished— the  person  by  whom,  and  those  among 
.whom,  it  was  circulated.     Yet  these  .may  ren^ 
der  a  paper,  at  one  time  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, dangerously  wicked  and  seditious,  which, 
at  another  time  and  under  different  oirpumstan- 
oes,  might  be  innocent  and  highly  meritorious.    If 
'puzzled  by  a  task  so  inconsistent  with'  the  real 
sense  and  spirit  of  judicature,,  your  Lordship 
should  spurn  the  fetters  of  the  record,  and,  judg- 
ing with  the  reason  rather  than  the  infirmities  of 
men,  should  take  into  youi:  consideration  the  state 
of  men's  minds  on  the  subject  of  equal  represent- 
ation at  this  moment,  and  the  great  disposition  of 
the  present  times  to  revolution  in  government—^ 
if,  reading  the  record  with  these  impressions,  your 
Lordships  should  be  led  to  a  judgment  not  war- 
ranted by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  record 
— then,  besides  that  such  a  judgment  would  be 
founded  on  facts  not  in  evidence  before  the  court, 
and  not  within  ^ts  jurisdiction  if  they  were,  let  me 
further  remind  your  Lordships  that,  even  if  those 
objectipn^  to  the  premises  were  removed,  the  con- 
clusion would  Jie'no  conclusion  of  law.     Your  de- 
cision on  the  subject  might  be  very'sagacioi^s  as 


politicians,  as  moralists,  as  philosophers,  or  as  li- 
censers of  the  press ;  but  they  would  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  judgments  of  ah  English  court 
of  justice,  because  it  could  have  no  warrant  from 
the  act  of  your  predecessors,  nor  afford  any  prec- 
edent to  your  successors. 
,  But  all  these  objections  are  perfectly  removed, 
when  the  seditious  tendency  of  a  pa-  j.„„,i,i„,„„„,e 
'per'  is  considered  as  a  question  of  founii  proposi- 

^  ITT-  1  TIP  I  ■'  '*'°"=  Atlvanta- 

fact.  We  eire  then  relieved  irom  the  gss  of  acTopiing 
absurdity  of  legal  discussion,  sepa- 
rated from  all  the  facts  from  which  alone  the  law 
can  arise.  The  jury  can  do  what '  (as  I  observed 
before.)  your  Lordships  can  not  do  in  judging  hy 
the  record — they  can  examine  by  evidence  all 
those  circumstances  that  tend  to  establish  the  se- 
ditious tendency  of  the  paper,  frfim  which  the 
court  is  shut  out — they  may  know  themselves,  or 
it  raay  be  proved  before  them,  that  it  has  excited 
sedition  already — they  may  collect  from  witness- 
es that  it  has.  been  widely  circulated  and  sedi- 
tiously understood-'-HDr,  if  the  prosecution  {as  is> 
wisest)  precedes  these  consequences,  and  the  rea- 
soning must  be  a  priori,  surely  gentlemen  living 
in  the  country  are  much  better  judges  than  your 
Lordship,  what  has  or  has, not  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  and 
that  very  neighborhood  is  the  forum  of  criminal 
trial. 

If  they  know  that' the  subject  of  the  paper  is 
the  topic  that  agita'tes  the  country  around  them 
— if  they  see  danget  in  that  agitation,  and'have 
reason  to  think  that  the  publisher  must  have  in- 
tended it-^they  say  he  is  guilty.  If,  oft  the 
other  hand,  th^y  consider  the  paper  to  be  legal, 
and  enlightened  in  principle,  likely  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  liberty  in  times  when  the 
activity  of  such  a  spirit  is  essential  to  the  public 
safety,  and  have  reason  to  believe 'it  to  be  writ-* 
ten  and  published  in  that  spirit,  they  say,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  tha:t  the  w_riter  or  the'publisher  is  not 
guilty.  Whereas  your  Lordships' judgment  upon 
the  language  of  the  record  must  ever  be  in  the 
pure  abstract;  operating  bhndly  and  indiscrim- 
iaately  upon  all  timesji  circumstances,  and  inten- 
tions'j  making  no  distinction  between  the  glori., 
ons  attempts  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Russell,  struggling 
against  the  terrors  of  despCtism  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  those  desperate  adventurers  of  the  year  forty- 
fiye,  who  libeled  the  person,  and  excited  rebell- 
ion against  the  mild  and  gracious  gpvernraent  of 
our  late  excellent'  sovereign  King  George  the 
Second.  ' 

My  Lord,  if  the  independent  gentlemen  of  En- 
gland are  thus  better  qualified  to'deoide  »,  . 
Irom  cause-  01  knowledge,  it  is  .no  of-  luie'y «» tuo 
fense  to  the  court  to  say  that  they  arC  ddeVSu ' 
full  as  likely  to  decide  with  impartial'  '''"""■  ' 
justice  as  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Your 
Lordships  have  but  a  life  interest  in  the  public 
property,  but  they  ha,ve  an  inheritance  in  it  for 
their  children.  Their  landed  property  depends 
upon  the  security  of  the  government,  and  no  man 
who  wantonly  attacks  it  can  hope  or  expect  to  es- 
cape from  theselfish  lenity  of  a  jury.  On  the  first 
principles  of  human  action  they  must  lean  heavily 
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■  against  him.  It  is  only  when  the  pride  of  En- 
glishmen is  insulted  by  such  doctrines  as  I. am 
opposing  to-day,  that  they  may  be  betrayed  into 
a.. verdict  delivering  the  guilty,  rather  than  sur- 
render the  righl«  by  which  alone  innocence  in 
the  day  of  danger  can  be  protected. 

IV.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  say,  in  support  of 
Fo«r,krynp.  one  of  my  original  Piopo^itiens,  That 
ojii.on.  ■  -fiiheEe  a  writing  indicted  as  a.  li()cl 
neither  contains,  nor  is  averred  by  the  indictment 
to  contain,  any  slander  of  an  individual,  so  as  to 
fall  within  those  rules^of  law  which  protect  per- 
sonal reputation,  but  whose  oritfiinality  is  charg- 
ed to  consist,  as  in  the  present  instance,  in  its  tend- 
ency to  stir  up' general  discontent — the  triat  of 
such  an  indictment  neither  involves,  nor  can  in 
its'  obvious  nature  involve,  any  abstract  question 
of  law  for  the  judgment  of  a  oour^,  but  must 
wholly  de{)end  upon  the  judgment  of  the  jury  on 
the  tendency  of  the  writing  itself  to  pr6duce  such 
consequences,  when  connected  virith  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  its  publication. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  push  this-  part  of  thear- 
Tiiis  proposi-  gument  further,  because  I  have  heard 
SmSS*"  nothing  from  the  bar  against  the  po- 
tocUytoreiute.  sitiou  \yhich  it  maintains.  None  of 
the  gentlemen  have,  to  my  recollection,  given  the 
court  any  one  single  reason,  good  or  bad,  why 
the  tendency  of  a  paper  to  stir  up  discontent 
against  government,  separated  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  ever  shut  out  from  the  rec- 
ord^ ought  to  be  considered  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tion of  law.  They  have  not  told  us  wliere  we  are 
to  find  any  matter  in  the  books  to  enable  us  to  ar- 
gue such  questions  before  the  court,  or  Where 
your  Lordships  yourselves  are  to  find  a  rule  for 
your  judgments  on  such  subjects.  I  confess  that 
to  me  it  looks  more  like  legislation  or  arbitrary 
power  than  English  judicature,  If  the  court  can 
say  this  is  a  criminal  Tvriting-; — not  because  we 
know  that  mischief  was  intended  by  its  author, 
or  is  even  contained  in  itself,  but  because  fools, 
believing  the  one  and  tlie  other,  may  do  mischief 
in' their  folly— the  suppression  of  such  jvrjtings,, 
under  particular  circumstances,  may  be  wise  pol- 
icy in  a  state ;  but  upon  what  principle  it  can  be 
criminal  lavvin  England,  to' be  settled  in  the  ab- 
stract by  judges;  I  confess  with  humility  that  I 
have  no  organs  to  understand. 

Mr.  Leycester  [counsel  for  the  Crown]  felt  the 

difficultY  of  maintaining  such  a  prop- 
Answer  tn  an  ,  .  ,  .'  r  1  J 
'in-AreciMiempt  ositLon  by  any  argument  ol  law,  and 
Mrefntation.  ^^^g^Q[„g  (,ad  recourse  to  an  argu- 
ment of  fact.  -  >"  If,"  says  my  learned  friend, 
"what  is  or  is  not  a  seditious  libel,  bejiot  a  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  court,  but  of.  fact  for  the  jury, 
npoh  what  principle  do  defendants,,  found  guilty 
of  siioh  libels  by  a  genersil  verdiotj  defeat  the 
judgment  for  error  on  the  reeord ;  and  what  is 
stillmore  in  point,  upon  ^hat  principle  does  Mr. 
Efskine  himself,  if  i\e  fails  in  his  present  motion, 
mean  to  ask  your  Lordshipe  to  arrest  this  very 
judgment  by  saying  that  the  Dialogue  is  not  a 
libel  ?" 

My  'I/ord,  the  observation  is  very  ingenious, 
and  God  knows  the  argument  requires  that  it 


should  be  j  but  it  is  nothing  mpre.  The  arrest 
of  judgment  which  follows  after  a  verdict  of 
guilty  foi;  publishing  a  writing,  which,  ori  inspec- 
tion of  the  record,  exhibits  to  the  court  Mo  spe- 
cific oflinse  against  the  la)y,  is  no  impeachment  of 
my  doctrine.  I  never  denied  such  a  juriedidtion 
to  the  court.  My  position  is,  that  .no  man  shall 
be  punished  for  the  criipinal  breach  of  any  law, 
jintil  a  jury  of  his  equals  haVe  pronounced  him 
guilty  in  mind  as  well  as  in  act.  Actus  non.fd- 
cit  reum  nisi  m^ns  sjit^reaf^ 

But.I  never  asserted  that  a  jury  had  the  pow- 
er to  jnafte  criminal  law,  as  well  as  to  adminis- 
ter it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  not 
deliver  over  a  man  to  punishment,  if  it  appears 
by  the  record  of  his  accusation — which  it  is  the 
office  of  judicature  to  ejfamine — -that  he  has  not 
offended  against  any  positive  law  ;  because,  how- 
ever criminal  he  may  have  been  in  his  disposi- 
ition,  which  is  a  fact  established  by  the  verdict, 
yet  statute  and  precedents  can  alone  deojde  what 
is  by  law  an  indictable  offense. 

If,  for  instance,  a  man  were  charged  by  an  in^ 
diotraent  with,  having  held  a  discourse  in  words 
highly  seditious,  and  were  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  it  is -evident' that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
court  to  arrest  that  judgment.  Why?  Beoausej 
though  the  jjiry  have  found  that  he  spoke  this 
words  as  laid, in  the  indictment,  with,  the  sedi- 
tious intention  charged  upon  him,  which  they, 
and  they  only,  could  find ;  yet,  as  the  words  are 
not  punishable  by  indictment,  as  when  cbmmiitted 
to  writing,  the  court  could  not  pronounce  judg- 
ment. Thp  declaration  of  the  jury,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  ac- 
cused, could  evidently  never  warrant  a  judgment, 
if  the  aeousationjtself  contained  no  charge  of 
an  offense  against  the  law.  ' 
■  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  butcher  were  indict- 
ed for  privately  putting  a  sheep  to  causeless  and 
unnecessary  torture  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade, 
but  Tfot  in  public  view,  so  as  to  be  productive  of 
evilexample,  and  the  jury  should  find  hitri  guilty, 
I  am  afraid  no  judgment  could  follow ;  because, 
though  done  malo  ammo,  yet  nei^her  statiite  nor 
precedent  have,  perhaps,  determined  it  t9  be  an 
indictable  offense;  it  would  be  difficult. to  draw 
the  line.  An  inc(ictment  would  not  lie  for  every 
inhumj.n  neglect  of  the  sufferings  of  the. smallest 
innocent  animals  which  Providence  has  subjected 
to  us:-       ,  '      y  ■  : 

"  Yet  the  poor  beej;le  which  we,  tread  upon, 

In  corporeal  suffering  feels  a  pang^  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies.'''' 
A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  brought 
of  acts  base  and  immoral,  and  pre^judicial  in  their 
consequences,  w.hioh  are  yet  not  indictable  by 

law. 

In  the  case  of  the  King  against  Brewer,  in 
Cowper's  Reports,  it  was  held  that  knowingly 
exposing  to  sale  and  selling  gold  under  sterling 
for  sta'ndard  gold  is  not  indictable;  because  the 
act  refers  to  goldsmiths  only,  and  private  cheat- 


"  It  is  not  the  act  which  makes  a  man  guilty,  but 
the  intention. 
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ing  is  riot  a  common-law  offense."  Here,  too, 
the  declaration  of  the  jury  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  accused,  does  not 
change  the  nature  of-the  accusation.  The  ver- 
dict does  not  go  beyond  the  charge  j  and  if  the 
charge  be  invalid  in  lavp,  the  verdict  must  be  in- 
-  valid  also.  All  these  cases,  therefore,  and  many 
similar  ones  whish  mighty  be  ppt,  are  clearly 
consistent  vrith  rny  principle.  I  do  not  seek  to 
erect  jurors  into  legislators,  or  judges.  There 
must  be  a  rule  of  action  in  every  society,  which 
it  is  the  duty  I  of  tha  Legislature  to  create,  and 
of  judicature  to  expound  when  created.  I  only 
support  their  right  to  determine  guilt  or  inno- 
cence where  the  crime  charged  is  blended  by  the 
general  issue  with  the  intention  of  the  criminal ; 
more  especially  when  thfe  quality  of  the  act  it- 
self, even  independent  of  that  intention,  is  not 
measurable  by  any  precise  principle  or  precedent 
of  law,  but  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  defendant  acted.  - 

My  Lord,  in  considering  libels  of  this  nature!. 
Pro  coiingoF  as  opposcd  to  slauder  on  individuals, 

ficers  do  com-       ^      ,'  ■  ,.  e   t-      ^  ^ 

moniyu'ton  to  bc  mere  questions  of  fact,  or,  at 
?i;f/p™p"&/  all  events,  to  contain  matter  fit  for 
meilS'id^  the  determination  of  the  jury,  I  am 
jury.  supported  not  only  by  the  general 

practice  of  courts,  but  even  of  those  very  prao- 
ticers  themselves,  who,  in  prosecuting  for  the 
Crown,  have  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Your  Lordships  will,  I  am  persuaded,  admit  that 
the  general  practice  of  the  profession — more  es- 
pecially of  the  very  heads  of  it,  prosecuting  too, 
for  the  public — is  strong  evidence  of  the- law. 
Attorney.s-general  have  seldom  entertained  such 
a  jealousy  of  the  King's  judges  in  state  prosecu- 
tions as  to  lead  them  to^-make  presents  of  juris- 
diction to  juries,  which  did  not  belong  to  them 
of  right  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  supposed  that  men  in  high  office 
and  of  great  experience  should  in  every  instance, 
though  differing  from  each  other  in  teniper,  char- 
acter, and  talents.  Uniformly  fall' into  the  same 
absurdity  of  declaiming  to  juries  upon  topics  to- 
tally irrelevant,  when  no  such  inconsistency  is 
found  to  disfigure  the  professional  cohduct  of  the 
same  men  in  other  cases.  Yet  I  may  appeal  to 
your  Lordship's  recollection,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  state  trials,  whether,  upon  every 
prosecution  for  a  seditious  libel  within  living 
memory,  the  Attorney  General  has  not  uniform!;^ 
stated  such  writings  at  length  to  the  jury,  point- 
ed out  their  seditious  tendency  which  rendered 
them  criminal,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to 
convince  them  of  their  illegality,  as  -the  very, 
point  on  which  their  verdict  for  the  Crown  was 
to  be  founded. 

On  the  trial  of  MrjHorne,  for  publishing  an 
Cares  in  advertisement  in  favor  of  .the  widows  of 
f'"^  .  those  American  subjects  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  King's  troops  at  Lexington,'" 


'^  Bat"  cheating  has  since  .been  made  a  statuta- 
ble oflEense,  particularly  by  7;  and  8  Geo.  IV". 

"  Mr.  Home  (afterward  Home  Tooke),  ia  1.775, 
being  a  lAember  of  the  "Society  for  Constitutional 


did  the  present  Chancellor  [Lord  Thurlow],  then 
Attorney  General,  content  himself  with  saying 
that  he  bad  proved  the  publication,  and  that  the 
criminal  quality  of  the  paper  which  raised  the 
legal  inference,  of  guilt  against  the  defendant, 
was  matter  for  the  court  ?  No,  my  Lord ;  he 
went  at  great  length  into' its  dangerous  arid  per- 
nicious tendency,  and  applied  himself  with  skill 
arid  ability  to  the  understandings  and  the  con- 
sciences of  thejiirors.  jThis  instance  is  in  itself 
decisive  of  his  opinion.  That  great  magistrate 
could  not  have  acted  thus  upon  the  principle  con- 
tended for  to-day.  He  never  was  an  idle  de- 
claimer:  close)  and  masculine  argument. is  the 
characteristic  of  his  understanding. 

The  character  and  tal.ents  of' the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey  no  less  entitle  mc  to  infer 
his  opinion  from  his  uniform  conduct.  In  all 
such  prosecutions,T  "while  he  was  in  office,  he 
held  the  same  language  to  juries ;  ECrid  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  King  against.  Wopdfall'^ 
— to  use  the  'expression  of  a  celebrated  writer 
on  the'  occasion. [Junius] — "he  tortured  his' fac- 
ulties for  more  than  an  hour,  to  convince  them 
that  Junius's  l^tter.was  a  libel."™ 
.  The  opinions  of  another  Crown  lav?yer,  who 
has  since  passed  through  the  first  offices  of  the 
law,  and  filled, them  with'  the  highest  reputation, 
I  am  not  driven  to  collect  alone  from  his  lan- 
guage as  an  Attorney  General,  because  he  car- 
ried thejn  withTiim  to  the  seat  of  justice.  "Yet 
one  case  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Lord 
Camden,  prosecuting  t)t.  Shebbeare,  told  the 
jury  that  he  3id  not  desire  their  verdict  upon  any 
other  principle  than  their  solemn  conviction  of 
the  truth  bf  the  information,  which  charged  the 
defendant  with  a  wiolted  design  to  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  subjects  of  this  country  from  their 
king  upon  the  throne.. 

To  complete  the  acooorit ; ,  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Beareroft;  though  last,  not  least  in  favor, 
upon  this  very  occasion,  spoke  above  an  hour  to 
the  jury  at  Shrewsburj',  to  convince  them  of  the 
libelous  tendency  of  the  Dialogue,  which  soon 
afterward  the  learned  judge  desired  them  wholly 
to  dismiss  from  their  consideration,  as  matter 
with  which  they  had  no  concern !    The  real  fact 

Information,"  and  eager  for  celebrity,  moved,  at  a 
meeting  of  that  sopiety,  "That  a  sab.scription  be 
raised  for  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
of  their  An^erican  .fellow-sabjects,  who,  preferring 
d,eath  to  slavery,  were,  for  this  reason  only,  mur- 
dered by  tbe  Kiiig's'  troops  at  Lexington  and  Con. 
cord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775."  The  sum  of  £100 
was  voted,  and  Mr.  Home  took  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  signing  the  order  fortransmitfing  it  to 
Dr.  J'ranklin  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  pros- 
ecuted, and  sentepoed  to  pay  £200,  to  be  imprison- 
ed one  year,  and- to  fiild  secarities  for  three. 

^'  WOodfall,  the  printer.  Was  prosecuted  in  1770- 
for  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Letter  oi^  Ju 
nius  to  the  King.  On  the  trial  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  direction  to 
tjhe  jury,  excluding  from  them  thfe  question  of  the 
^letter- being  a  libel  or  not,  a  verdict  was  returned 
of  "  Guilty  p(  printing  and  publishing  onlp."  ■ 
"  See  the  Pcefaqe  to  "  Jnnius'a  Letters  " 
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is  that  the  doctrine  is  too  absurd  to  be  acted 
upon — top  distorted  in  principle  to  admit  of  con- 
sistenoy  in  practice.  ,  It  is  contraband  in  law, 
and  can  only  be  smuggled' by^  those  who  intro- 
duce it.  It  requires  great  talents  and  great  ad-^ 
dress  to  hide  its  deformity ;  in  vulgar  hands  it 
becomes  contemptjble.  > 

Having  supported  the  rights  of  juries,  by  the 
Practice  of  Uniform  practice  of  Crown  lawyel-s,  let 
U.0  courtB.  yg  f^ow  examine  the  question  of  author- 
ity, and  see  how  this  court  itself,  and  its  judges, 
have  acted  upon  trials  for  libels  in  former  times ; 
for,  according  to  Lord  Raymbhd,  in  Franklin's 
case,''  as  oitedby  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  at  Shrews- 
bury, the  principle  I  am  supporting  had,  it  seems, 
been  only  broached  ?ibout  the  yea*  1731,  by 
some  men  of  party  spirit,  and  thep,  loo,  for  the 
:  very  first  time.  My  Lord,  such  an  observation 
in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Rayniond  proves  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  take  up  as  doctrine  every  thing 
flung  out  at  Nisi  Prim;  above  all,  upoi)  subjects 
which  engage  the  passions  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment. The. most  solemn  and  important  trials 
with  which  history  makes  us  acquainted,,  dis- 
cussed, too,  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  when  filled 
with  judges  the  most  devpted  to  the  Crown,  af- 
ford the  most  decisive  oonti;adiction  jto  such  .an 
unfounded  and  unguarded  assertion.    , 

In  the  famous  case  of  the  seven  hishops,''  the 
c„onrtbe-  question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  held 
.e.en  biBiiopB,  vmanimously  by.  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  trying  the  cause  at  the  bar,  to  be  matter 
for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  the 
jury ;  and  the  bishops'  petition  to  tie  King, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  information,  was 
accordingly  delivered  to  them,  whfen  they  with- 
drew to  consider  of  their  verdict.  ^ 

Thinking  this  case  decisive,  I  cited  it  at  the 
,  trial,  and  the  answer  it  received  from  Mri  Bear- 
croft  was,  that  it  had  no  relation  to  the  point  in 
dispute  between  us,  for  that  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  not  upon  the  question  df  libel,  but  be- 
cause the  ,delivery  of  tlie  petition  to  the  King 
was  held  to  be  no  publication. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  statement, 
but  my  turn  of  speaking  was  then  past.  Fortui 
nately,  to-day  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  last, 
and  I  have  now  lying  .before  me  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  State  Trials,  where  the  case  of  the  bish- 
ops is  printed,  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
publication  was  expressly  proved — that  nothing 
turned  upon  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and 
that  the  charge  turned  wholly  upon  the  question 
of  libel,  which  Was  expressly  left  to  the  jury  by 
every  one  of  the  judges.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wright,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  told  them 
that  a  question  had  at  first  arisen  about  the  pub- 
lication, it  being  insisted  on  that  the  delivery  of 
the  petition  to  the  King  had  not  been  proved; 
that  the  court  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  that 

^>  See  ami,  p.  666. 

''  Cummitted  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.,  A.D. 
1688,  and  prosecuted  for  petitioning  the  King:  against 
their  being"  required  to  promulgate  his  second  dec- 
laration of  indulgence  in  favor  of  the  Roman  CathO' 
lies. 


he  was  just  going  to  direct  them  to  find  fee  bish- 
ops not  guilty,  when  in  came  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent'(such  sort  of  witnesses  were,  no  doubt,  al- 
ways at  hand  wh^n  wanted),  who  proved  the 
delivery  to  his  Majesty.  "Therefore,"  contin- 
ued  the  Chief  Jusfioe,  "if  you  believe  it  was  the 
same  petition,' it  is  a  j>ublication  sufiicieht,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  come  to  inquirie  whether  it 
be  a  libel."  He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking 
it  within  the  case  rfe  ttbellisfamosis  [defamatory 
libels],  and  ooholuded, by  saying  to  the  jijry,  "In 
short,  I  must  gi^e  you  my  opinion :  I  do  take  it 
to  be  a  libel  f  if  my  brothers  hav6  any  thing  to 
say  to  it,^I  suppose  they  will  deliver  their  opin- 
ion." What  opinion  ?  not  that  the  jury  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  judge  of  the-  matter,  but  an  opin- 
ion for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them  to, 
give  that  judgment  which  the  law  required  at 
their  hands. 

Mr.  Justice  Holloway  then  followed  the  Chief 
Justice ;  and  so  pointedly  Vas  the  question  of 
libel  or  no  libel,  and  not  the  publication,  the  only 
matter  which  remained  in  doubt,  and  which  the 
jury,  with  the  assistance  of  the  court,  were  to 
deoid*  upon,  that  when  the  Ibaxapi  judge  went 
into,  the  facts  which  had  been  in  evidenee,  the 
Chief  Justice  said  to  him,  "  Look  you :'  by-the- 
way,  brother,  I  did  not  ask  you  to  sura  up  the 
evidence,  but  only  to  deliver  your  Opinion  to  the 
jury,  whether  it  be  a  libel  or  no."  The  Chief 
Justice's  remark,  though  it  proves  my  position, 
was,  however,  very  unnecessary ;  for,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  Mr.  Justice  Holloway  had  declai-ed 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  libel,  but,  addressing 
.himself  to  the  jury,  had  said,  "/t  is  hfL  to-y&u, 
gentlemen."         /  ■      , 

Mr.  Justice  Powell,  whojikewise  gave  his  opin 
ion  that  it  was  no  libel,  said  to  the  jury,  ".B«t  tht 
mailer  ofitisbeforeyou.,  and  I  leave  the  issue  of  it 
to  God  and  your  own  consciences."  And  so  little 
was  it  in  the  idea  of  atiy  one  of  the  court  that  the 
jury  ought  to  found  their  verdict  solely  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  publication,  without  attending  to 
the  criminality  or  innocence  of  the  petition,  that 
the  Chief  Justice  himself  consented,  on  their  with- 
drawing from  the  bar,  that  they  should  carry  'frith 
them  all'  the  materials  for  coping  to  a  judgrhent 
'  as  comprehensive  as  the  charge;  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly directed  that  the  information,  the  libel,  the 
declarations  under  the  great  seal,  and  even  the 
statute,  book,  should  be  delivered  to  them.  - 

The  happy  issue  of  this  memorable  trial,  in 
the!  acquittal  of  the  bishops  by  the  jury,  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  whole  charge,  freely 
granted  to  them  as  legal,  even  hy  King  James's 
judges,  is  admitted  by  two.  of  the  gentlemen  [ibr 
the  Crown]  to  have  prepared  andforwarded  the 
glorious  era  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Bower,  in 
particular,  spoke  with  singular  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning this  verdict,  choosing — for  reasons  sufii-' 
oiently  obvious — .to  ascribe  it  to  a  special  mira- 
cle wrought  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  rather 
than  to  th^  right  lodged  in  the  jury  to  save  it  by 
its  laws  and  Constitution  !        ' 

'  My  learned  friend,  finding  his  argument  like 
nothing  upon  the  earth,  was  obliged  to  ascend 
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to  heaven  to  support  it.     Having  admitted  that 

Mr.  B6w«  on     ^'^^  J""^?  "O'  °"'y^  ^^'^'^  ^'^^  J"**  ™^" 

tbe  csae  oftho  toward  the  bishops,  but  as  patriot  oit- 
'        '  izens  tovpard  their  country,  and  not 

being  able,  without  the  surrender  of  his  whole 
su'gument,  to  allow  either  their  public  spirit  or 
their  private  justice  to  have  been  consonant  to 
the  laws,  he  is  driven  to  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  divine  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of. 
evil ;  and  holds  them^up'  as  men  inspired  by  God 
to  perjure  themselves-  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  order,  by-the-by,  to  defeat  the  effects 
of  that  wretched  system  of  judicature,  which  he 
is  defending  to-day  as  the  Coflstitution  of  En- 
gland!  For  if  the  King's  judges  could  have  de- 
cided the  petition  to  be  a  libel,  the  Stuarts  might 
yet  have  been  on  the  throne. 

My  Lord,  this  is  an  argument  of  a  priest,  not 
of  a  lawyer ;  and  even  if  faith,  and  not  law,  were 
to  govern  the  question,  I  should  be  as  far  from 
subscribing  to  it  as  a  religious  opinion.  No  man 
believes  more  firmly  than  I  do,  that  God  governs 
the  whole  universe  by  the  gracious  dispensations' 
of  his  providence,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  rise  and  fall  at  his  command ;  but,  then, 
this  wonderful  system  is  carried'  on  by  th^nat- 
ural,  though,  to  us,  the  often  hidden,  relation  be- 
tween eflfeots  and  causes,  which  wisdom  adjusted 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  foreknowledge  at 
the  same  time  1:endered  suSScieot,  without  dis- 
turbing either  the  laws  of  nature  or-  of  civil  soci- 
ety. The  prosperity  and  greatness  of  empires 
ever  depended,  and  ever  miist  depend;  upon  the 
use  their  inhabitalnts  make  of  their  reason  in  de- 
vising wise  laws,  and  the  spirit  and  virtue  with 
which  they  watch  over  their  just  execution ; 
and  it  is  impious  to  suppose  that  men  who  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  own  happiness  or  se- 
curity in  their  attention  to  their  government,  are 
to  be  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven' in  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  their  tyrants  to  protect  them. 

But  if  every  ease  in  which  judges  have  left 
chnrjiutice  the  question  of  libel  to  juries  in  oppo- 
^e'o'f  T^rtcii-  sition  to  law,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
'"■ '  miracle,  England  may  vie  ■wiih  Pales- 

tine ;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  steps  next 
into  view  as  an  apostle ;  for  that  great  judge,  in 
Tutohin's  case,  left  the  questiop  of  libel  to  the 
jury,  in  the  most  unambiguous'  terms.  After 
summing  up  the  evidence  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing, be  said  to  them  as  follows ;  "  You  have 
now  heard  the  evidence,  and  you  are  to  consider 
whether  Mr.  Tutchin  be  guilty.  They  say  they 
are  ihnooehfr  papers,  and  no  libels  ;  and  they  say 
nothing  is  a  libel  but  what  reflects  upon  some 
particular  person.  But  this  is  a  very  strange 
doctrine — to  say  it  is  not  a  libel  reflecting  on 
the  government,  endeavoring  to  possess  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  government  is  maladministered  by 
corrupt  persons,  that  are  employed  in  such  or 
such  stations,  either  in  the  navy  or  army;.  To 
say  that  corrupt  officers  are  appointed  to  admin- 
ister affairs,  is  certainly  a  reflection  on  the  gov- 
ernment. If  people  should  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  government,  no  government  can  subsist. 


For  it  is  very  necessary  for  all  governments  that 
the  people  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  it ;  and 
nothing  can  be  worse  to  any  government  than  to 
endeavor  to  procure  animosities  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  it  I  this  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  and  no  government  can  be  safe  with- 
out it  be  punished."  ' 

•  Having  made  these  observations,  did  the  Chief 
Justice  tell  the  ju0  that  -whether  the  publication 
in  question  fell  within  that  principle,  so  as  to  be 
a  libel  on  government  was  a  matter  of  law  for 
the  court,  with  which  they  had  no  concern? 
Quite  the  contrary ;  he  considered  the  seditious 
tendency  of  the  paper  as  a  question  for  their  sole 
determination,  saying  tb  them, 

"  Now  you  are  to  consider  whether  these 
words  I  have  read  to  you  do  not  tend  to  beget  ^ 
an  ill  opinion',  of  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment ;  to  tell  us  that  those  thaf  are  employed 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  those  that  dd 
know  are  not  employed.  Men  are  ,not  adapted 
to  offices,  but  offices  to  men,  out  of  a  particular 
regard  to  theiriinferest,  and  not  to  their  fitness  for 
the  plabes.'  This  is  the  purport  of  these  papers." 
,_  In  citing  the  words  of  judges  in  judicature,  I 
have  a  right  to  suppose  their  discourse  Gomparmon 
to  be"  pertinent  and  relevant,  and  that,  <>f»»ft»"t«"- 
when  they'  state  the  defendant's  answer  to  the 
charge,  and  make  remarks  on  it,  they  mean  that 
the  jury  should  exercise  a  judgment  under  their 
direction.  This  is  the  practice  we  must  certainly 
impute  to  Lord  Holt,;  if^we  do  him  the  justice  to 
suppose  that  he  ibeant  to  convey  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed.  So  that,  whep  we  come  to 
sum  up  this  case,  I  do  not  find  myself  so  far  be- 
hind the  learned  gentleman,  even  in  point  of  ex- 
press authority ;  putting  all  reason,  and  the  anal- 
ogies of  law  which  unite  to  support  me,  Wholly 
out  of  the  question.  Thei;e  is  Court  of  King's 
Bench  against  Court;  of  King's  Bench  ;  Chief 
Justice  Wright  against  Chief  Justice  Lee ;  and 
Lord  Holt  against  Lord  Raymond.  As  to  living 
authorities,  il  v^ould  be  invidious  to  class  theraj 
but  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  satisfied  myself, 
and  on  which  the  world  will  be  satisfied  likewise, 
if  ever  it  comes  to  be  a  question.'* 

But  even  if  I  should  be  niistaken  in  that  par- 
ticular, I  can  not  consent  implicitly  to.  receive 
any  doctrine  as  the  law  of  England,  though  pro- 
nounced to  be  such  by  magistrates  the  mo^t  re- 
spectable, if  I  find  it  to  be  in  direct  violation  of 
the  very  first  principles  of  English  judicature. 
The  great  jurisdictions  of  the  country  are  unal- 
terable except  by  Parliament,  and,  until  they  are 
changed  by  that  authority,  they  ought  to  remain 
sacred :  the  judges  have  no  power  over  them. 
What  parliamentary  abridgment  has  been  made 
upon  the  rights  of  juries  since  the  trial  of  the 
bishops,  or  since  Tutchin's  case,  when  they  were 
fully  reqognized  by  this  court?  None.  Lord 
Raymond  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee  oihght, 
therefore,  to'  have  looked  there — to  their  prede- 
cessors— for  the  law,  instead  of  setting  up  a  new 
one  for  their  successors, 

==  Lord  Camden  is  the  one  here  opposed  to  Mans- 
field. 
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But  supposing  the  court  should  deny  the  le- 
gality of  all  these  propositions,  or,  admitting  their 
legality,  should  resist  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawjn^^from  them :  then  J  have  recourse  to  my 
last  proposition,  in  which  I  am  supported  even 
by  all  those  authorities,  on  which  the  learned 
judge  relies  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  his 
charge  ;(  to  wit : 

v.  "That,  in  all  cases  where  the  inischievous 
Fifth  Ti-cpo-  intention,  which  is  agreed  to  be  the  es- 
"j"""-  <  senoe  of  the  crime,  can  not  be  collected 
by  simple  inference  from  the  fact  charged,  be- 
cause the  defendant  goes  into  evidence  to  rebut 
such  inference,  the  intention  then  becomes  a  pure 
unmixed  qtiestion  of  fact,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury." 

I  said  the  authorities  of  the  King  against 
Aiithoritieii  Woodfall  and  Almon  wfereiyith  me.  ,  In 
"p"p°^  the  first,  which  is  reported  in  fifth  Bnr- 
•iiion-,  row,  your  Lordship  expressed,  yourself 
thus :, "Where  an-act,  in  itself  indifferent,  becomes 
criminal  when  done  with  a  partipular  intent,  there 
the  intent  must  be  proved  and  found.  But  where 
the  act  itself  is  unlawful,  as  in  the  case  of  a  libel, 
the  PKOOF  of  justification  or  excuse  lies  on  the 
defendant ;  ^and  in  failure  thereof,  the  law  implies 
a  criminal  intent"  Most  luminously  expressed 
to  convey  this  sentiment,  namely,  that  when  a 
man  publishes  a  libel,  and  has  nothing  to  say  for 
himself — no  explanation  or  exculpation^-a  crim- 
inal intention  need  not  be  proved. '.  I  freely  ad- 
mit that  it  need  hot ;  it  is  an  inference  of  common 
sense,,  not  of  law.  But  the  publication  of  a  libel 
does  not  exclusively  show  criminal  intenty  but  is 
only  an  implication  of  law,,  in  failure  of  the "  de- 
sendant's  proof.  YourJ^ordship  immediately  aft- 
erward, in  thet  same  case,  explained  this  further. 
"  There  may  be  cases  ■where  the  publication  may 
be  justified  or  excused  as  lawful  or  innocent ;  for 
NO  TACT  WHICH  IS  KOT  CRIMINAL,  though  the  pa- 
per BE  A  LIBEL,  Can  amoilnt  to  such  a  publica- 
tion of  which  a  defendant  ought  to  be  found 
guilty."  But  no  question  of  that  kind  arose  nt 
the  trial,  that  is,  at  the  trial  of  Woodfall.  Why  ? 
Your  Lordship  immediately  explained  why — "'Be- 
cause the  defeniant  called  ruf  witnesses  ;"  express- 
ly saying,  that  the  publication  of  a  libel  is  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  unless  the  intent  be  criminal ;  ami 
that  it  is  not  merely,  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
but  that  such  a  publication  does  not  warrant  a 
verdict, of  guilty. 

In  the  case,  of  the  ;King  against  Almon,  a 
magazine,  containing  one  of  Junius's  letters,  was 
sold  at  Almon's  shop :  there  was  proof  of  that 
sale  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Almon  called  no  witness- 
es, and  was  found  guilty.  To  found  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  an  affidavit  was  offered  from  Mr. 
Almon  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the  sale,  nor 
knew  his  name  was  inserted  as  a  publisher ;  and 
that  this  practice  of  booksellers  being  inserted  as 
publishers  by  their  correspondents,  without  no- 
tice, was  common  in  the  trade. 

Your  Lordship  said,  "  Sale  of  a  book  'in  a  book- 
seller's shop,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  publica- 
tion by  the  master,  and  the  publication  of  a  libel 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  criminal  intent :  it 


stands  good,  till  answered  by  the  defendant;  it 
must  stand  till  contradicted  or, explained ;  and-if 
not  contradicted,  explained,  or  exculpated,  becomes 
tantamount  to  cojicliisive,' when  the  defendant  calls 
no  witnesses." 

Mr.  Justice,  Aston  said,  "  Prima  fade  evi- 
dence  not  answered,  is  sufficient  to  ground  a  ver- 
dici  upon :  if  the.  defendant  had  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse,.he  might  have  proved  it  at  the  trial :  his 
having  neglected  it  where  there  was  no  surprise, 
is  no  groundfor  a  ney/  one."^  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
and  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  agreed  upon  th6se  ex- 
press  principles.       "  ' 

These  cases  declare  the  law,  beyond  all  con.  . 
troversy,  to  be,  that  publication,  even  of  a  libel, 
is  no"  conclusive  proof  of  guilt,  but  only  pritna 
facie  evidence  of  it  till  answered ;  and  that,  if 
the  defendant  can  show  that  his  intention  was  not 
crirtiinal,  he  completely  rebuts  the  inference  pris- 
ing from  the  publication ;  because,  though  it  re- 
mains ^ue  that  he  published,  yet,  apeording  to 
your  Lordship's  express  w'oi;ds,  it  is  not  such  a 
publieation  of  which  a  defendant  ought  to  he  found 
guilty.  Apply  Mr.  Justice  BuUer's  summing  up 
to  this  law,  and  it  does,  not  require  even  a  legal 
apprehension  to  distinguish  the  repugnancy. 

The  advertisement  was  proved  to  convince  the 
jury  of  the  Dean's  motive  for  publishing ;  Mr. 
Jones's  testimony  went  strongly  to  aid  it  ;**  and 
the  evHfenoe  to  character,  though  not  sufficient 
in  itself,  was  admissible  to  bpHhrovi'n  into  the 
scale.  But  not  only  no  part  of  this  was  left  to 
the, jury,  but  the  whole  of  it  Was  expressly  re- 
moved from  their  consideration,  althoug'h,  in  tlie 
cases  of  Woodfall  and  Almon,  it  was  as  express- 
ly laid  down  to  be  within  their  cognizapce,  and  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge,  if  satisfactory,  to 
the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

In  support  of  the  learned  judge!s  charge, 
there  can  be,  therefore,  but  the  two  oniytwoargu- 
arguments,  which  1  stated  on  moving  "rjMto"B°'i- 
for  the  "rule.  Either  that  the  defend-  ^''"^"s"- 
ant's  evidence,  namely,  the  advertisement — Mr. 
Jones's  evidence  in  confirmation  of  its  being  bona 
fide — and  the  evidence  to  character,  to  strength- 
en that  construction — were  not  Sufficient  proof 
tjiat  the  Dean  believed  the  publication  meritori- 
ous, and  published  it  in  vindication  of  his  honest 
intentions ;  or  else  that,  even  admitting  it  to  es- 
tablish that  fact,  it  did  not  amount  to  such  an 
exculpation  as  to  be  evidence  on  Not  Guilty,  so 
as  to,  warrant  &  verdict.  I  still  give  the  learned 
judge  the  choice  of  the  alternative.  ',  ' 

As  to  the  first;  namely,  whether  it  showed 
honest  intention  iii  point  ijf  fact,  that  Remarks  on" 
was  a  question  for  the  jury.  If  the  '^^'"■ 
learned  judge  had  thought  it  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  jliry's  believing  that  the 
Deari's  motives  were  such  as  he  had  declared 
them,  I  conceive  he  should  have  given  his  opin- 
ion of  it  as  a  point  of  evidence,  and  left  it  there. 
I  can  not  condescend  to  go  fiirther ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  argue  a  self-evident  proposition. 

As  to  the  second,  namely,  that  even  if  the 

— , ' : ■ 

'*  For  Mr.  Jones's  teetimony,  see  note- 18.  • 
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jury  had  believed,  Srom  the  evidence,  that  the 
Remarks  on  Dean's  intention  was  Wholly  innocent, 
the  sBcoQj.  j(  vfould  not  have  warranted  them  in 
acquitting,  and,  therefore,  should  nbt  have  been 
■  left  tathem  upon  Not  Guilty.  That  argument 
can  never  be  supported.  For  if  the  jury  had  de- 
clared, "  We  find  th^t  the  Dean  published  this 
pamphlet ;  whether  a  libel  or  not,  we  do  not  find : 
and  we  find  further,  that,  believing  it  in  his  con- 
science to  be  meritorious  and  innooentj  he,  bona 
fide,  published  it  with  the  prefixed  advertisement, 
as  a  vindication  of  his  character  from  the  reproach 
of  seditious  intentions,  and  not  to  excite  sedition ;" 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  without  ridicule,  that  on 
such  a  special  verdict  the  coiirt  could  have  pro- 
nounced a  criminal  judgment. 

Then  why  was  the  consideration  pf  that  evi- 
dence, by  which  those  facts  might  have  been 
found,  withdrawa  from,  the  jury;  after  "they 
brought  in  a  verdict  guilty  of  publishing  only, 
which,  in  {he  King  against  Woodfall,  was  simply 
said  not  to  negative  the  criminal  intention,  be- 
cause the'  defendant  called  no  witnesses  ?  Why 
did  the  learned  judge  confine  his  inquiries  to  the 
innuendoes,,  and  finding  them  agreed  in,  direct 
the  epithet  of  guilty,  without  asking  the  jury  if 
they  believedr  tbe  defendant's  evidence  to  rebut 
the  criminal  inference  ?  Some  of  them  positive^ 
ly  meant  to  negative  the  criminal  inference  by 
adding  the  word  only,  and  all  would  have  done 
it,  if  they  had  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  that  evidfenee.  But  they  were  told 
expressly  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consideration  of  that  evidence",  which,  if  believed, 
Would  have  warranted  that  verdict.  The  con- 
clusion is  evident ;  if  they  had  a  right  to  consider 
it,  and  their  consideration  might  have  produced 
such  a  verdict,  and  if  such  a  verdict  would  have 
been  an  acquittal,  it  must  be  a  misdirection.    ' 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Bower,  "If  this  advertise- 
Anjwer  to  Mr  ™8°t  prefixed  to  the  publication,  by 
EnwetBatotbe  which  the  Dean^professed  his  innocent 
intention  in  publishing  jt,  should  have 
been  left  to  the  jury  as  evidence  of  that  intention, 
to  found  an  acqiiittal  on,  even  taking  the  Dia- 
logue to  be  a  Tibel,  no  man  coi^ld  ever  be  con- 
victed of  publishing  any  thing,  however  danger- 
ous ;  for  he  would  only  have  to  tack  an-  adver- 
tisement to  it  by  way  of  preface,  professing  the 
excellence  of  its  principles  and  the  sincerity  of 
its  motives,  and  his  defense  would  be  complete." 
My  Lord,  I  never  contended  for  any  such  posi- 
tion. If  a  man  of  education,  like  the  Dean,  were 
to  publish  a  writing  so  palpably  libelous  that  no 
ignorance  or  misapprehension  imputable  to  such 
a  person  could  prevent  his  discovering  the  mis- 
chievous design  of , the  author,  no  jury  would  be- 
lieve such  an  advertisement  to  be  bona  fide,  and 
Would,  therefore,  be  bound  in  conscience  to  reject 
it;  as  if  it'  had  no  existence.  The  effect  of  such 
evidence  must  be  to, convince  the^ury  of  the  de- 
fendant's purity  of  mind,  and  must,'  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  vvqting  itself,  and 
all  the  circumstances  attending  its  publication. 
If,  upon  reading  the  papery  and  considering  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  they  have  reason  to  think 


that  the  defendant  did  not  believe  it  to  be  illegal, 
and  did  not  publish  it  with  the  seditious  pujfpose 
charged  by  the  indictment,  he  is  not  guilty  upon 
any  principle  or  authority  of  l&vf,  and  would  have 
been  acquitted  even  in  the  Star  Chamber;  Cor  it 
was  held  by  that  court,  in  Lambe'a  caSse,  in  the 
eighth  yew  of  King  James  the  First,  as  reported 
by  Lord  Coke,  who  then  presided  in  it,  that  ev- 
ery one  who  should, be  convicted  of  a  libel  mijst 
be  the  writer  or  contriver,  or  a  'malicious  publish- 
er, knowing  it  to-be  a  libel.' 

This  case  of  Lambe  being  of  too  high  author- 
ity to  be  opposed,  and.  too  much  in  Mr.  Bower'i  at- 
point  to  be  passed  over,  Mr.  Bower 'SX'elV'' 
endeavors  to  avoid  its  force  by  giving  i-«"<'«'«  <:»se. 
it  a  new  construction  of  his  own  :  He  says,  that 
not  knowing  a  writing  to  be  a  libel,  in  the  sense 
of  that  case,  means,  not  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  thing  published  ; .  as  by  conveying  -papers 
sealed  up,  or  having  a  sermon  and  a  libel,  and 
delivering  one  hy  mistake  for  the  other.  In  such 
cases,  he  sa!ys,  i^norantia  JucH  excusat,  because 
the  mind  does  not  go  with  the,  act ;  sed  ignoran- 
tia  legis  non  excusat  f^  and,  therefore,  if  the  party 
knows  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  he  pub- 
lishesj/his  mind  goes  with  the  act  of  publication, 
though  he  does  not  find  out  any  thing  oriniinal,.and 
he  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  legal  consequences. 

This  is  to  make  orimiiiality  depend  upon  the 
consciousness  of  an  act,  and  not  upon  Reply ,  i„ten- 
the  knowj-edge  of  its  quality,  which  to^SceT ' 
would  involve  lunatics' apd  children  in  ,«ie<:ri">e. 
all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law ;  foi-  whatever 
they  do  is  attended  with  cohseigusness,  though* 
their  understanding  does  not  "reach  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  offense.  Th^  publicatiofi  of  a  libel, 
not  believing  it  to  be  one  after  having  read^  it,  is 
a  much  more  favorable  case  than  publishing  it 
unread  by  mistake  -  the  one,  nine  times  in  ten,  is 
a  cMlpable  negligence,  w.hioh  is  no  excuse  at  all. 
For  a  man  can  riot  throw  papers  about  the  world 
without  reading  them,  atid  afterward  say  he  did  , 
not  know  their  coritents  wdre  criminal.  But  if 
a  mao  reaids  a  paper,  and  not  believing  it  to  con- 
tain any  thing  seditious,  haVing.pdllected  nothing 
of  that  tendency  himself,  publishes  it  among  his 
neighbors  as  an  innocent  and  useful  work,  he  can 
not  be  convicted  as  a  criminal  publisher.  How 
he  is  to  convince  the  jury, that, his  .purpose  wa^ 
innocent,  though  the  thing  published  be  a  libel, 
must  depend  upon  circwmstancei — and  these  cir- 
cumstances he  may,  on  the  authority  of.  all  the 
oases,  ancient  and  modern,  lay  before  the- jury  in 
evidence ;  because,  if  he  can  establish  the  inno- 
cence of  his  mind,  he  negatives  the  very  gist  of, 
the  indictment.  , ' 

"In  all  crimes,"  Says  Lord  Hale,  in  his  Pleas 
of  the  Crovvn,  "  the  intention  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration ;  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  taking 
of  another's  goods  to  be  felony,,  or  a  bare  tres- 
pass  only :  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  all  the 


»«  This  bid  adage,  "  Ignorance  of  a  fact  may  ex- 
cuse, but  not  of  law,"  proceeds  on  the  principle  that 
men  are  bound  to  know  the  law  of  their  country,  but 
npt  every  fact  that  may  be  connected  with 'their 
conduct  and  actions.  ■' 
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circumstances  evidencing  a  feloriions  iutent,  or 
tlie  contrary;  but  the  sanae  must  be  left  to  the 
attentive  consideration  of  judge  and  jury :  vf  here- 
in the  best  rule  is,  in  dubiii,  rather  to  incline  to 
acquittal  than  conviction." 

In  the  same  work,  he  says,  "  By  the  statute  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  touching  importation  of  coin 
counterfeit  of  foreign  money,  it  must,  to  make  it 
treason,  be  with  the  intent  to  ntter  and  make 
payment  of  the  same ;  and  the  intent  in  this  case 
|nay  be  tried  and  found  by  circumstances  of 
TACT,'  by  words,  letters,  and  a  thousand  evi- 
dences besides  the  bare  doing  of  the  fact." 
,  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  frequent  prac- 
tice, where  the  intenjibn  is  found  by  the  jury  as 
a  fact  in  a  special  verdict.  It  occurred,  not 
above  a  year  ago,  at  East  Grinistead,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  burglary,  before  Mr.  Justice  Asburst, 
where  I  was  myself  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It 
was  clear  upon  the  evidence  that-he  had  broken 
into  the  house  by  force,  in  the  night,  but  I  con- 
tended that  it  appeared  from  proof  that  he  had 
broken  and  entered  with  an  iiitent  to  rescue  his 
goods,  which  had  been  seized  that  day  by  the  offi- 
cers of  excise ;  which  rescue,  tkough  a  capital  fel- 
ony by  modern  statute,  was  but  a  trespass,  temp. 
Henry  VIII., '  and  consequently  not  a  burglary. 

Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  saved  this  point  of  law, 
which  the  twelve  judges  afterward  determined 
for  the  prisoner.  But  in  order  to  create  the  point 
of  law,  it  was  necessary  that  the  prisoner's  in- 
tention should  be  ascei'tained  as  a  fact;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  learned  judge  directed  the  jiiry 
to  tell  him  with  what  intention  they  found  that 
the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  the  house,  which 
they  did  by  answering,  "  To  rescue  his  goods," 
which  verdict  was  recorded. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
against  Pierce,  at  the  01d  Bailey,  the  intention 
was  found  -by  the  jury  as  a"  fact  in  the  special 
verdict.  The  prison^,  having  hired  a  horse  and 
afterward  sold  him,  was  indicted  for  felony ; 
but  the  judges,  doubting  whether  it  was  more 
than  a  fraud,  unless  he  originally  hired  him  in- 
tending to  sell  him,  recommended  it  to  the  jury 
to  find  a  special  verdict,  comprehending  their 
judgment  of  his  intention,  from  the  evidence. 
Here  the  quality  of  the  act  depended  on  the  in- 
tention, which  intention  it  was  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  province  of,  the  jury  to  determine,  be-- 
fore  the  judges  could  give  the  aqt  any  legal  de- 
nomination. 

My  Lord,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  cited  so  many 
The  error  ariraii  authorities  to  establish  the  first  ele- 
b^cMiSi'^'  ments  of  the  law ;  but  it  has  been 
cnmii,aica»,.  „y  fg^j^  ^g  find  them  disputed.  The 
whole  mistake  arises  from  confounding  criminal 
with  civil  cases.  If  a  printer's  servant,  without 
his  master's  consent  or  privity,  inserts  a  slander- 
ous article  against  me  in  his  newspaper,  I  ought 
not  in  justice  to  indict  him  ;  and  if  1  do,  the  jury 
on  such  proof  should  acquit  him ;  but  it  is  no 
defense  against  an  action,  for  he  is  responsible  to 
me  dviliter  for  the  damage  which  I  havesustained 
from  the  newspaper,  which  is  his  property.  Is 
there  any  thing  new  in  this  principle?     So  far 


from  it,  that  every  student  knows  it  is  as  appli- 
cable to  all  other  cases.  But  people  are  resolved, 
from  some  fatality  or  other,  to  distort  every  prin- 
ciple of  law  intp  nonsense,  when  they  come  to 
apply  it  to  printing ;  as  if  none  of  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  regulate  all  the  transactions  of 
society  had  any  reference  to  it. 

If  a  man',  rising  in  his  sleep,  walks  into  a 
china  shop,  ^nd  breaks  evf  ry  thing  about  him, 
his  being  asleepi  is  a  complete  answer  to  art  in- 
dictment for  a  trespass  j  but  he  must  answer  in 
an  action  for  every  thing, he  has  broken. 

If  the  proprietor  of  the  York  coach,  though 
asleep  in  his  bed  at  that  city,  has\a  drunken 
servant  on  the  box  at  London,  who  drives  over 
my  leg  and  breaks  it,  he  is  responsible  to  me  in 
damages  for  the  accident ;  but  I  can  not  indict 
him  as  the  criminal  'author  of  my  misfortune. 
What  distinction  can  be  more  obvious  and  sim- 
ple? 

Let  us  only,  then,  extend  these  principles, 
which  were  never  disputed  in  other  criminal 
oases,  to  the  crime  of  publishing  a  libel ;  andiet 
us,  at  the  same  time,  allow  to  the  jury,  as  our 
forefathers  did  before  us,  the  sanle  jurisdiction 
in  that. instance  which  we  agree  in  rejoiding  to 
allow  them  in  all  others,  and  the,  system  of  En- 
glish law  will  be  wise,  harmonious,  and  cohiplete. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  finished  my  argument, 
having  answered  the  several  objections 
to  my  five  original  propositions,  and  es- 
tablished them  by  all  the  principles  and  authori- 
ties which  appear  to  me  to  apply,  or  to  be  nec- 
essary for  their  support.  In  this  process  I  have 
been  unavoidably  led  into  a  length  not  more  in- 
convenient to  the  court  than  to  myself,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  question  several  judgments  which 
had  been  before  questioned  and  confirmed. 

They,  hovjever,  who  may  be  disposed  to  cen- , 
sure  me  for  the  zeal  which  has  animated  me  in 
this  cause,  will  at  least,  I  hope,  have  the  candor 
to  give  me  credit  for  the  sii?cerity  of  my  inten- 
tions. It  is  surely  not  my  interest  to  stir  up  op- 
position to  the  decided  authorities  of  the  court  in 
which  I  practice.  With  a  seat  here  within  the 
bar,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  looking  no  further 
than  rhyself,  I  should  have  been  contented  vrith 
the  law  as  I  found  it,  and  have  considered  how 
little  might  be  said  with  decency,  rather  than 
how  much;  but  feeling  as  I  have  ever  done  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  impossible  I  should  act  other- 
wise. It  was  the  first  command  and'  counsel  to 
my  youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told 
me  to  be  ray  duty,  and  to  leave  thp  consequences 
to  God.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  memory,  and, 
I  hope,  the  practice,  of  this  parent&l  lesson  to 
the  grave.  I  have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  the  adherence  to  it 
has  been  evCn  a  temporal  sacrifice :  I  have  found 
it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  my  chil- 
dren. It  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  hurt 
an  honest  man;  but  even  if  it  were  possible,  I 
should  little  deserve  that  title,  if  I  could,  upon 
any  principle,  have  consented  to  tamper  Or  tem- 
porize with  a  question  which  involves,  in  its  de- 
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termination  and  its  consequences,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and,  in  that  liberty,  the  very  existence 
of  every  part  of  the  public  freedom^ 


Notvpithstanding  this  fowerfiil  argument^  the 
court,  through  Lord  Mansfield,  gave  a  unani- 
mous decision  in  favor  of  Justice  Buller's  dooj 
trine,  and  discharged  the  rule  for  a  new  trial.* 
But  they  afterward  allowed  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, finding,  on  examination,  that  there  Was 
nothing  illegal  in  the  Dialogue.  Mr.  Erskine, 
referring  to  the  subject  in  his  speech  on  the  trial 
of  Paine,  said :  "  I  ventured  to  maintain  this  very 
right  of  a  jury  oyer  questions  of  libel  before  a 
noble  and  revered  magistrate  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed understanding,  and  the  most  unoorrupted  in- 
tegrity. He  treated  me,  not  with  contempt,  in- 
deed, for  of  thai  bis  nature  was  incapable  ;  but 
he  put  me  aside  with  indulgence,  as ,  you  do  a 
child  when  it  is  lisping  its  prattle  out  of  season." 
At  the  present  day,  however,  most  lawyers  agree 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Campbell,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Mansfield,  though  it  had  obtained 
in  the  courts  for  a  century,  was  a  departure  frpm 
the  original  principles  of  the  English  -common 
law  on  this  subject. 

The  decision  now  made,  confirming  that  in 
the  case  of  Woodfall,  was  considered  as  jfinally 
establishing  the  fatal  principle,  that  the  question 


of  libel  or  no  libel  was  one  for  the  judges  alone 
to  decide — thus  puttjng  the  liberty  of  the  press 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  jury,  in  the  hands  of  the 
court.  The  public  ijiind  became  greatly  agita^- 
ted  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Erslkin'e's  argument 
was  written  out  and  widely  circulated ;  and  a 
way  was  thus  p'repared  for  a.'declaratory  law, 
aifirming  the  right  of  the  jury  "to  give  their 
verdict  on  the  whole  matter  in  issue,"  and  order- 
ing that  "  they  shall  not  be  required  or  directed 
by  the  court  to  find  the  defendant  or  defendants 
guilty  nierely  on  the  proof  of  the  publication,  by 
such  defendant  or.  defendants,  of  the  papers 
charged  to  be  a  libel."  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a 
bill  to  this  effect' into  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1791.  When  passed  there,  it  was  once  defeated 
and  again  resisted  by^Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Bath- 
urst,  and  all  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  finally  passed,  June  1st,  1792,  chiefly 
through  the  exertjons^of  Lord  Cantden.  "I 
have  said,"  says  the  distinguished  jurist'  already 
mentioned,  "  and  I  still  think,  that  this  great  con- 
stitutional triumph  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
Lord  CaAdem,  who  had  been  fighting  in  the 
cause  for  half  a  century,  and  uttered  bis  last 
words  in- the  House  of  Lords  in  its  support :  but 
without  the  invaluable  assistance  of  EsgjtiHE, 
as  counsel  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Star 
Chamber  might  have  been  re-established  in  this 
country." 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  ERSKINE  IN  BEHALF  OF  JOHN  STOCKDALE  WHEN  TRIED  FOR  A  LipEL  ON  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BEN^CH,  DECEMBER  9, 1789. 

INTRODUCTION.         ^ 

Me.  Stockdale  was  a  London  bookseller,  who  published  a  pamphlet,  written  by  a  Scottish  clergyman 
nkmed  Logan,  while  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was  going  on,  reflecting  severely:  on  the  House  of 
Commons  for  their  proceedings  therein.  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  brought  this 
publication  before  the  House,  as  impugning  the  motives  of  those  who  had  proposed  the  trial,  and  moved 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  directed  to  prosecute'  the  author  and  publisher  of  th'e  pamphlet  for  a  libel 
on  the  Commons.  The  fact  of  publication  was  admitted,  and  the  case,  therefore,  tarped  on  the  true  nature 
of  the  crime  alleged. 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Erskine  has  stated,  with  admu-able  precision  and  force,  the  great  principles  involved 
in  the  law  of  libel :  namely,  that  every  composition  of  this  kind  is  tO  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  riot  judged 
of  by  detached  passages ;  that  if  its  general'spirit  and  intention  are  .good,  it  is  not  to -be  punished  for  hasty 
or  rash  expressions  thrown  off  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  and  which  might  even  amount  to  libels  when  con- 
sidered by  themselves  ;  that  the  interests  of  society  demand  great  freedom  in  canvassing  the  measures 
of  government ;  and  that  if  a  publication  is  decent  in  its  language  and  peaceable  in  its  import,  much  in- 
dulgence ought  to  be  shown  tovrard  its  author,  when  his  real  design  is  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  not  to 
bring  contempt  on  the  government— though  in  doing  so  he  may  be  led,  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  to 
transcend  the  bounds  of  candor  and  propriety.  ' 

^^  It  is  curious  that  so  accurate  a  man  as  Lord 
Mansfield  should  have  made  so  entire  a  mistake 
jipon  one  point  embraced  in  his  decision.  In  main- 
taining that,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  the  doctrine  of  Justice  BuUer  had  been  uni- 
versally received  and  acknowledged  he  quoted  the 
following  lines  from  a  ballad  by  Mr.  Pulteney  con- 
cerning Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the  Attorney  General,  to 
prove  that  even  "the  popular  party,  in  those  days, 
had  no  idea  of  assuming  that  the  jury  had  a  right 
to  determine  upon  a  question  otlaw." 


For  Sir  Philip  well  knows 
That  his  innuendoes  "~ 

Will  serve  him  no  longer 
In  verse  or  in  prose ; 
For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  the  cause, 
Whoarejudges  of  fad,  though  not  judges  of  laws'. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  last  line  was  written  and 
published  thus  by  Pulteney  in  the  Craftsman: 

■Who  are  judges  alike  of  the  facta  and  the  laws  ! 
—See  Erskine'a  Speeches,  vol.  i.„p.  216,  New  York. 
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This  is  universally  considered  the  finest  of  Mr.  Brekine's  speeches, "  whether  we  regard  the  wonderful 
skill  with  which  the  argument  is  conducted — the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down,  and  their  liappy 
application  to  the  case— the  fexquisite  fancy  with  which  they  ar6  embellished  and  illustrated— or  the 
powerful  and  fouohing  language  in  Which  they  are  conveyed.  It  is  justly  regarded  by  all  English  law- 
yers as  a  consaftiniate  specimen  of,  the  art  of  addressing  a  jury — as  a  standard,,  a  sort  of  precedent  for 
treating  cases  of  libel,  by  keeping  which  in  his  eye  a  man  may  hope  to  succeed  in  special  pleading  his 
client's  cas?  within  its  principle,  who  is  destitute  of  the  talent  required  even  to  comprehend  the  other  and 
higher  merits  of  his  original.  '  By  these  merits  it  }s  recommended  to  lovers  of  pure  diction^^jf  copious  aiid 
animated  description — of  lively,  picturesque,  and  fanciful  illustration^^)f  all  that  constitutes,  if  we  mjiy  so ' 
speak,  the  poetry  of  eloquence." — Edinburgh,  Seviem,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  109'.  , 


S  P  E; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — Mr.  StophdalCj 
ExtraordinrnJ  ^^°  ^  l)rouglit  as  a  Criminal  before 
confideni^e  re-   you  for  the  publication  of  this  book, 

pn;,ea  m  the        r  ,  ,       .  ,  .         i        ' 

spesker  by  the  has,  by  cmplojong  IDC  as  nis  advocate, 
de(en  out.  reposcd  what  must  appear  to  many 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence ;  since, 
although  he  well  knows  that  I  am  persoflally 
connected  in  friendship  with  most  of  those  whose 
conduct  and  opinions  are  principally  arraigned 
by  its  q,nthor,'  he  nevertheless  commits  to  my 
hands  his  defense  and  justification. 

From  a  triist  apparently  so  flelicate  and  sin- 
This  created  by  gjilar.  Vanity^  but  too  a'pt  to  whis- 
t'^^'H^gYX'  per  an  application  to  some  fancied 
'"•  merit  of  one's  own ;  but  it  is  proper, 

for  the  honor  of  the  English  barj  that  the  worlti 
should  know  that.SBch  things  ha,ppen  to  all  of  us 
daily,  and  of  course ;  and  that  the  defendant, 
without  any  knowledge  of'me,  or  any  confidence 
that  was  jjersonal,  was  only  not  afraid  to  follow 
up  an  ciociderital  retainer,  from  the  knowledge 
he. has  of  the  general  character  of  the  profession. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  this  country  that,  what- 
ever interested  divisions  may  characterize  other 
places,  of  which  I  may  have  occasion  tOj  speak 
to-day,  however  the  counsels  of  the  highest  de- 
partments of  the  stsjte  may  be  occasionally  dis- 
tracted by  personal  considerations,  they  never 
enter  these  waifs  to  disturb  the  administration 
of  justice.  Whatever  may  be  our  fniblic  prin- 
ciples, or  the  private  habits  of  our  lives,  they, 
never  cast  even  a  shade  acrosii  the, path  of  our 
What  impartial-  professioual  duties.  If  this  be  the 
ity.thenjnay  .characteristic  even  of  the  bar  of  an 
oftbecourtand   English  court  01  lustioe,  wnatisacred 

jury?       1  ^.       ®       .    ,.  ■ 

impartiality  may  not  every  man  ex- 
pect from  its  jurors-  and  its  bench  ? 

As,  from  the  indulgence  which  the  court  was 
Admitted  prin-  J'esterday  pleased  to  give  to  my  in- 
ripies  appfica.    disposition,  this  information  was  not 

uIb  to  the  ease.  n     ,  ,  '       **       j 

'  proceeded  on  when  you  were  attend- 

ing to  try  it,  it  is  probable  you  were  not  alto- 
gether inattentive  to  what  passed  at  the'  trial  of 
the  other  indictment,  prosecuted  also  by  the 
House  of  Cor^mons.  Withfttt,  therefore,  a  re- 
statement of  the  same  prinoiplesj  and  a  similar 
quotation  of  authorities  to  support  them,  I  nee.d 
only  remind  you  of  the  law  applicable  to  this 
subject,  as  it  was  then  admitted  by  the  Attorney 

'  Mr.  Ersklne  was  not  only  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Burke,  but  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  his  productions  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. 


H,  &c. 

General,  in  concession  to  my  propositions,  and 
confirmed  by  the  higher  authority  of  the  court, 
namely,  that  every  information  or  indictment 
must  contain  such  a  description  of  the  crime  that. 

First,  the  defendant  may  know  what  erirae  it 
is  which  he  is  called  upon  to  answer. 
,   Secondly,  the  jury'may  appear  to  be  warrant- 
ed in  their  conclusion  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

And,,  thirdly;  the  court  may  see  such  a  pre- 
cise ami.  definite  transgression  upon  the  record, 
as  to  be  jible  to  apply  the  punishment  which  ju- 
dicial discretion  may  dictate,  or  which  positive 
law  tnay  ^flict. 

It  was  admitted  also  to  follow  as  a'inere  cor- 
ollary frorii  these  propositions,  that  where  an  in- 
formation charges  a  writing  to  be  composed  or 
published  of  and  concerning  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  with  an  intent  to  bring  that  body  into 
scandal  and  disgrace  with  the  public,  the  author 
can  not  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  such  a 
charge,  unless  the  jury,  on  examination  and  com- 
parison of  tbe.whole  matter  written  o^  published, 
shall  be  satisfied  thert  the  particular  passages, 
charged  as  criminal,  when  explained  by  the  con- 
text, and  considered  as  part  of  one  entire  work, 
were  meant  and  intended  by  the  author  to  vilify 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body,  and  were 
written  of  and  concerning  them  in  parliament 

ASSEMBLED. 

These  principles  being  settled,  we  are  now  to 
see  what  the  present  information  is. 

It  charges  that  the  defendant — "unlawfully, 
wickedly,  and.jnaliciously  devising,  con-  riie  crime 
triving,  and  intending  to  sisperse,  scan-  '''"'e'"''- 
daHze,  and  vilify  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled;  and < most  wickedly 
and  iiudaoiously  to  represent  their  proceedings 
as  corrupt  and  unjust,  and  to  make  it  believed 
and  thought  as  if  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled  were  a  most  wicked, 
tyrannical,  base,  ?ind  corrupt  set  of  persons,  and 
to  bring  them  into  disgrace  with  the  public — 
the  defendant  published  —  What  ?  Not  those 
latter  ends  of  sentences  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  read  from  his  brief,  as  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  order  in  this  book.  Not 
those  scraps  and  tails  of  passages  which  are 
patched  together  upon  this  record,  and  pro- 
nounced in  one  breath,  as  if  they  existed  without 
intermediate  matter  in  the  same  page,  and  with- 
out context  any  where.  No !  i'This  is  not  the 
accusation,  eve%-mutilated  as  it  is ;  for  the  in- 
formation chafg'fes  that,  vdth  intention  to  vilify 
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the  House  of  Commons^  the  <3efendant  published 
the  whole  book,  describing  it  on  the^  record  by 
its  title  :  "  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Charges 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq>,  late  Governor 
General  of  Bengal:"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  matter  particularly  selected  is  to  be 
found.^-  - 

Your  inquiry,  therefore,  is  not  confined  to  this, 
-     ..    .     whether  the  defendant  published  those 

Question  for        ,  ,  „ ,  i       ,       ,         i      , 

the  jury  to  Selected  parts  ol  it ;  and  whether,  look- 
"■'  °'  -  ing  at  them  as  they  are  distorted  by 
the  information,  they  carry,  in  fair  construction, 
the  sense  and  meaning  which  the  innuendoes  put 
upon  them ;  but  whether  the  author  oi  the  entire 
work' — I  say  the  aulhor,  since,  if  he  could  de- 
fend himself,  the  publisher  imquestionably  can — 
whether  the  author  wrote  the  volume  which  I 
hold  ill  my  hand,  as  a  free,  manly,  boni  fide  dis- 
quisition of  criminal  charges  a;gainst  his  fellow- 
citizen.  Or  whether  the  long,  eloquent  discus- 
sion of  them,  which  fills  so  many  pages,  was  a 
mere  cloak  and  cover  for  the  introduction  of.  the 
supposed  scandal'  imputed  to  the  selected  passa- 
ges ;  the  mind  of  the  writer  all  along  being  in- 
tent on  traducing  the  iPouse  of  Commons,  and 
not  on  fairly  answering  their  charges  -against 
Mr.  Hastings  ?  This,  gentlemen,  is  thfe  prinoi-' 
pal  matfer  for  your  consideration.  And  there- 
fore, if,  after  you  shall  have  taken  the  book  itself 
into  the  chamber  which  will  be  provided  for  you, 
and  shall  have  read  the  whole  of  it  with  impar- 
tial attention-^if,  after  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  you  can  return  here,  and  with  clear  con- 
sciences proijounce  upon  your  oaths  that  the  im- 
pression made  upon  you  by  these  pages  is,  that 
the  author  wrote  them  with  the  wicked,  sedi- 
tious, and  corrupt  intentions  charged  by  the  in- 
formation— you  have  then  my  full  permission  to 
find  ;the  defendant  guilty.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general' tenor  of  the  composition  shall 
impress  you  with  respect  for  the  author,  and 
point  him  out  to  you  as  a  man  mistaken,  perhaps, 
himself,  but  not  seeking  to  deceive  others — if 
every  line  of  the  work  shall  present  to  you  an 
intelligent,  animated  mind,  glowing  with  a  Chris- 
tian compassion  toward  a  fellow-man,  whoni,he' 
believed,  to  be  innocent,  and  with  a  patriot  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  which  he  oon.sid- 
ered  as  wounded  through  the  sides  of  an  op- 
pressed fellow-citizen — if  this  shall  be  the  im- 
pression on  your  conscience»and  understandings, 
when  you  are  called  upon  to  deliver  your  ver- 
dict— then  hear  from  me  that  you  not  only  work 
private  injustice,  but  break  up  the  presiS  of  En- 
gland, and  surrender  her  rights  and  liberties  for- 
ever, if  you  convict  the  defendant. 

Gentlemen,  to  enable  you  to  form  a  true  judg- 
cbiii^e  made  ment  of  the  meaning  of  this  book  and 
S^S^n^  of  the  intention  jof  its  author,  and  to 
Sis  "mat!"  expose  the  miserable  juggle  that  is 
>«'-  play?d  off  in  the  information,  by  the 

combination  of  sentences  which,  in  the  work  it- 
self, having  no  bearing  upon  one  another,  I  will 

'  =  The  principal  parts  Seledted  by  the  Attorney 
General  are  specified.and  commented  on  by  MriEr- 
skine  in  a  sabsequent  part  of  this  speech. 


first  give  you  the  publication  as  it  is  charged 
upon  the  record,  and,  presented  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  opening  the  case  for  the  Crown ;  and 
I  will  then,  by  reading  the  interjacent  matter, 
which  is  studiously  kept  out^  of  view,  convince 
you  of  its  true  interpretation. 

The  information,  beginning  with  the  first  page 
of  the  book,  charges  as  a  libel  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  the  following  sentence :  "  The  House 
of  Commons  has  now  given  its  final  decision  with 
regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. The  Grand  Inquest  of  England  have  de- 
livered their  charges,  and  preferred  their  im- 
peachment ;  their  allegations  are  referred  to 
proof;  and  from  thef  appeal  to  the  collective  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  nation  in  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  kingdom,  tile  question  comes  to  he 
determined  whether' Mr.  Hastings  be  guilty  .or 
not  guilty?"  ai> 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  admit  tjiat  this  first 
sentence,  which  the  most  ingenious  malice  can 
not  torture  into  a  criminal  construction,  is  charg- 
ed by  the  information  rather  as  introductory  to 
'what  is  made  to  follow  it  than  as  libelous  in  it- 
self. For  the  Attorney  GeneraJ,  from  this  intro- 
ductory passage  in  the  first  page,  goes  on  at  a 
leap  to  page  thirteenth,  and  reads — almost  with- 
ouf  a  stop,  as  if  it  iipmediately  followed  ^he  oth- 
er— this  sentence  :  "  What  credit  can  we  give 
to  multiplied  and  accumulated  charges,.when  we 
find  that  they  originate  from 'misrepresentation 
and  falsehood?" 

•From  these  two  passages  thus  standing  to- 
gether, without  the  intervenient  matter  which 
occupies  thirteen  pages,  one  vfrould  imagine  that* 
— instead  of  investigating  the  probability"  or  ini- 
probability  of  the  guilt  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings 
• — instead  of  carefully  examining  the  charges  of 
the  Common^  and  the  defense  of  them  which 
had  been  delivered  before  them,  or  which  was 
preparing  for  the  Lords — the  author  had  imme- 
diately, and  in  a  moment  after  stating  the  mere 
fact  of  the  impea.chment,  decided  that  the  act  of 
the  Commons  originated  from  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  same  manner  a  vail  is  oast 
over  all  that  is  written  in  the  next  seven  pages ; 
for,  knowing  that  the  context  would  help  to  the 
true  construction,  not  only  of  the  passages 
charged  before,  but  of  those  in  the  sequel  of  this 
information,  the  Attorney  Genera),  aware  that  it 
would  convince  every  man  who  read  it  that  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  author  to  calumniate  the 
House  of  Commons,  passes  over,'~by  another  leap, 
to  page  twenty ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  wil  fl- 
out drawing  his  bcealh,  and  as  if  it  directly  lol- 
lowed  the  twp  former  sentences  in  the  first  and. 
thirteenth  pages,  reads  from  page  twentieth: 
"  An  impeachment  of  error  in  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  quantum  of  a  fine,  and  for  an  in- 
tention that  never  was  executed  and  never 
known  to  the  offending  party,  characterizes  a  tri- 
bunal of  inquisition  rather  than  a  Court  of  Par- 
liament." 

From  this  passage,  by  another  vault,  he  Jeaps 
over  one-and-thirty  pages  more,  to  page  fifty- 
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one,  -where  he  reads  the  following  sentence, 
■which  he  mainly  relies  en,  and  upon  which  I 
shall  by-and-by  trouble  yoa  with  some  observa- 
tions :  "Thirteen  of  them  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  only  without  investigation,  but 
without  being  read;  and  the  votes  were  given 
without  inquiry,  argument,  or  conviction.  .  A 
majority  had  deteimined  to  'impeach  ;  opposite 
parties  met  each  other,  and  *  jostled  in  the  dark, 
to  perplex  the  politieal  drama,  and  briifg  the 
hero  to  a  tragic  catastrophe.' ''  ■ 

From  thence,  derivingjew Rigor  from  every 
exertion,,  he  makes  his  last  grand  stride  over 
forty-four  pages  more,  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  charging  a  sentence  in  the  ninety-fifth 
page. 

So  that  out  of  a  volnime  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
Anybookiiiigiif  pages,  the  defendant  is  only  charged 
c™Sffif°  r-  ■n^itli  a  few  scattered  fragments  of 
""•  (    sentences,  picked  out  of  three  or  four. 

Out  of  a  work  consisting  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  lines,  of  manly,  spirited 
eloquence,  only  forty  or  fifty  lines  are  culled 
from  different  parts  of  it,  and  artfully  put  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  rear  up  a'libel,  out  of  a  false  context, 
by  a  supposed  connection  of  sentences  with  one 
another,  which  are  not  only  entirely  independ- 
ent, but  which,  when  compared' with  their  ante- 
cedents, bear  a  totally  different  construetioDr:  In 
this  manner,  the^  greatest  works  upon  govern- 
ment, the  most  excellent  books  of  science,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  might  bg  distort- 
ed into  lihels,  by  forsaking  the  general  context, 
and  hanging  a  meaning  upon'  selected  parts. 
Thus,  as  in  the  text  put  by  Algernon  Sidney, 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God,"  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  principle  of 
the  present  proceeding  against  this  pamphlet, 
might  indict  the  publisher  of  the  Bible  for  blas- 
phemously denying  the  existence  of  heaven,  in 
printing,  "There  is  no  God,"  for  these  words 
alone,  without  the  context,  would  be  selected  by 
the  inforrhation,  and  the  Bible,  like  this  book, 
would  be  underscored  to  meet  it.  Nor  could  the 
defendant,  in  such  a  case,  have  any  possible  de- 
fense, unless  the  jury  were  permitted  to  see,  by 
the  book  itself,  that  the  verse,  instead  of  denying 
the  existence  of  the  Divipity,  only  imputed  that 
imaginatioii  to  a  fool. 

Gentlemen, 'having  now  gone  through  the  At- 
Preiiminary  'omey  Gcncral's  reading,  the  book  shall 
con»id«m-    presently  come  forward  and  spea:k  for 

tiona  before    .,,-%,,«         t  '     ^  x     i 

taking  up  .  Itself  ,  But  before  I  can  venture  to  lay 
the  book,     jj  ^jgfgyg  yg^  jj  ig  proper  to  call  yoiir 

attention  to  horn  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  its 
publication :  without  which  the  author's  meaning 
and  intention  can  not  possibly  be  understood.' 


^  One  of  the  most  admirable  things  in  this  defense 
was  the  introduction  of  this  preliminary  matter.  Be- 
fore comparing  the 'book  with  the  charges,  Mr.  Er- 
skine  hereobrings  forward  the  character  sustained 
by  the  Commons,  and  the  error  they  committed  in 
allowing  the  charges  against  Hastings  to  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  He  thus  shows  the  IKcessity 
of  some  defense  on  the  pai-t  of  the  accused.  He 
next  awakens  sympathy  in  his  favor  by  a  powerful 


The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  had  accused  Mr  .Hastings,  „  ,  c^^^^, 
as  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  of  high  an'd  conduct  of 

J       .    ,  ^  ^  J  ^i     .      the  House  in 

crimes  and  niisdemeapors ;  and  their  impeacwng  Mr, 
jurisdiction,  for  that  high'porpose  of  "^""'"s*' 
national  justice,  was  unquestionably  competent. 
But  it  is  proper  you  should  know  the  nature  of 
this  inquisitorial  papacity.  The  Commons,  in  vot- 
ing an  impeachment,  may  be  compared  to  a  grand 
jury  finding  a  bill  of  indictment  forthe  Crown. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  b6  supposed 
to  proceed  but  upon  the  matter  vvhich  is  brought 
before  them ;  neither lOf  them  can  find  guilt  with- 
out accusation,  nor  the  truth  of  accusation  with- 
out eviderloe.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the 
"accuser,"  or  "accusers,"  of  a  person  indicted 
for  any  crime,  although,  the  grand  jury  are  the 
accusersin/brm,  by  giving  effect  to  the  accusa- 
tion, yet,  in  common,  pkrlanoe,  we  do  not  consider 
them  as  the  responsible  authors  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  I  were  to  write  of  a  most  wicked  in- 
dictment, found  against  an  innocent  man,  which 
was  preparing  for  trial,  nobody  who  read  it  would 
conceive  I  meant  to  stigmatize  the  grand  jury 
that  found  the  bill ;  but  %  would  be  inquired  im- 
mediately, who  was  the  proseoutoi-,  and  who  were 
the  witnesses  on  the  back  of  it  ?  In  the  same 
manner,  Imean  to  contend,  thai;  if  this  book  is 
read  with  only  common  attention,  the  whole 
scope  of  it  will  be  discovered  to  be  this  :  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been'  accused  of  maladministration  in  India,  from 
the  heat  and-  spleen  of  political  divisions  iii  Par- 
liameftt,  and  not  from  any  zeal  for  national  honor 
or  justice  j  that  the  impeachment  did  not  origin^ 
ate  from  government,  but  from  a  factidn  banded 
against  it,  which,  by  misrepresentation  and  vio- 
lence, had  fastened'it  on  an  unwilUng  House  of 
Commons  ;  that,  prepossessed  with  this  sentSnent 
(which,  however  unfounded,  mSikes  no  pai-t  of  the 
present  business,  since  the  publisher  is  not  called 
before  you-  for  defaming  individual  members  of 
the  Commons',  but  for  a  contempt  of  the  Commons 
as  a  body),  the  author  pursues  the  charges,  ar- 
ticle by  article ;  enters  into  a  warm  and  animated 
vindication  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  regular  answers 
to  each  bf  them ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  mind  and 
soul  of  a  man  can  be  visible,  I  might  almost  say 
embodied  in  his  writings,  his  intention  through- 
out the'' whole  volume  appears  to  have  been  to 
charge  with  injustice  the  private  accusers  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  not  the  House  of  Comiiions  as  a 
body ;  wliioh  undoubtedly  rather  reluctantly  gave 
way  to,  than  heai:tily- adopted  the  jmfieachment.f 
This  will  be  found  to  be  the  palpable  scope  of 
the  book ;  ancj  no  man  who  can  read  English, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  have  the  candor 
and  common  sense  to  take  up  his  impressions 
from  what  is  written  in  it;  instead  of  bringing  his 

description  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  talent  arrayed 
against  his  client  in  Westminster  Hall. 

*  This  distinction  between  the  individual  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Hoas6  to-which  they 
belonged,  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  case, 
and  was  used  by  Mr.  Brskine.with  great  effect  when 
he  came  to  comment  on  the  pamphlet. 
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own  along  with  hitn  to  the  reading  of  it,  can  pos- 
sibly understand  it  otherwise. 

But  it  may  be  sSid,  that  admitting  this  to  be 
(3.)  The  Bpu.ti  the  scope  and  design  of  the  author, 
SSh^aiio*.  '*''**  "gli'  had  he  to  canvass  the 
ing  tho  ciiirges  merits  of  an  accusation  upon  the  rec- 
inea  lo  be  pub-  ords  of  the  Commons,  more  espe- 
'"  "'■  oially  while  it  was  in  the  course  of 

legal  procedure?  This^  I  confess,  might  have 
been  a  serious  question,  but  the  Commons,  as 
prosecutors  of  this  information,  «eera  to  have 
waived  or  forfeited  their  right  to  ask  it.  Before 
they  sent  the  Attorney  General  into  this  place, 
to  punish  the  publication  of  answers  to  their 
charges,  they  should  have  recollected  that  their 
own  want  of  circumspection  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileges,  and  in  the  protection  of  per- 
sons accused  before  them,  had  given  to  the  pub- 
lic the  charges  themselves,  which  should  have 
been  confined  to  their  own  journals.  The  oours^ 
and  practice  of  Parliament  might  warrant  the 
printing  of  them  for  the  use  of  th0ir  own  mem- 
bers ;  but  there  the  publication  should  liaVe  stop- 
ped, and  all  further,  progress  been  resisted  by 
authority.  If  they  were  resolved  to  consider 
answers  to  their  charges '  as  a  contempt  of  their 
privileges,  and  to  punish  the  publication  of  them 
by  such  severe  prosecutions,  it  would  have  well 
become  them  to  have  begun  first  with  those 
printers  who,  by  publishing  the  charges  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  or  rather 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  were  an- 
ticipating the  passibns  and  judgments  of  the  pub- 
lic against  a  subjebt  of  England  upon  his  trial, 
so  as  to -make  the  publication  oi  answers  to  them 
not  merely  a  privilege,  but  a  debt  and  duty  to 
humanity  and  justice.  The  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  claimed  and  exercised  the  privileges  of 
questioning  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings  by 
their  impeachment :  but  as,  however  questioned, 
it  was  still  to  be  presumed  and  protected,  until 
guilt  was  established  by  a  judgment,  he  whom 
they  had  accused  had  an  equsjl  claim  upon  their 
justice,  to  guard^  him  from  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation until  the  hour  of  trial. 

Had  the  Commons,  therefore,  by  the  exercise 
Such  a  pro-  of  their  high,  necessary,  and  legal  priv- 
JSij Tolui'jV  i%es,  kept  the  pubjio  aloof  from  all 
diciai  usage,  canvass  of  their  proceedings,  by  an 
early  punishment  of  printers,  who,  without  re- 
serve or  secrecy,  had  sent  out  the  charges  into  the 
world  from  a  thousand  presses  in  every  form  of 
publication;  they  would  have  then  stood  upon 
ground  to-day  from  whence  no  argument  of  pol- 
icy or  justice  could  have  removedrthem ;  because 
nothing  can  be  more  incompatible  with  either 
than  appeals  to  the  many  upon  subjects  of  judi- 
cature, which,  by  common  consent,  a  few  are  ap- 
pointed to  determine,  and  which  must  be  determ- 
ined by  facts  and  principles,  which  the  multitude 
have  neither  leisure  nor  knowledge  to  investigate. 
But  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  those 
who  have. the  authority  to  accuse  and  punish,  to 
set  the  example  of,  and  to  enforce  this  reserve,' 
which  is  so  ne6es.sary  for  the  ends  of  justice. 
Courts  of  law,  therefore,  in  England,  never  en- 


dure the  publication  of  their  records.  A  pros- 
ecutor of  an  indictment  would  be  attached  for 
such  a  publication ;  and,  upon  the  same  principle, 
a  defendant  would  be  punished  for  anticipating 
the  justice  of  his  country,  by  the  publication  of 
his  defense,  the  public  being  no  party  to  it,  until 
the  tribunal  appointed  for  ■  its  determination  be 
open  for  its  decision.  . 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  right  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  these  matters,  without  the  Ti,o,e  tbings, 
proof  of  them  by  witnesses.  For  f'^^'l^ 
jurors  may  net  only,  without  evi-  i)roperiy 'before 
denoe,  found  their  verdicts  oh  facts  "^"''^ 
that  are  ndtorious,  but  upon  what  they  know  pri- 
vately themselves,  after  revealing  it  upon  oath  to 
one  another.  Therefore,  you  are  always  to  re- 
member that  this  book  was  vfritten  when  the 
cKarges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  which  it  is  an 
answer,  were,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commons 
(for  we  can  not  presume  our  watchmen  to  have 
been  asleep),  publicly  hawked  about  in  every 
pamphlet,  magazine,  and  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom. You  well  know  with  what  a  curious  ap- 
petite these  charges  were  deyoured  by  the  vphole 
public,  interesting  as  they  were,  not  only  from 
their  importance,  but  from  the  merit  of  their 
composition;  certainly  not  so  intended  by  the 
honorable  and  excellent  composer  to  oppress  the 
accused,  but  because  the  com.monest  subjects 
swe#  into  eloquence  under  the  touch  of  his  sub- 
lime genius.  Thus,  by  the  remissness  of  the 
Commons,  who  are  now  the  prosecutors  of  this 
inforgiation,  a  subject  of  England,  who  was  not 
even  charged  with  contumacious  resistance  to 
authority,  much  less  a  proclaimed  outlaw,  and 
therefore  fully  entitled  to  every  protection  which 
the  customs  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  hold  out 
for  the  protection  of  British  liberty,  saw  himself 
pierced  with  the  arrows  of  thousand^  and  ten 
thousands  of  libels. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  venture  to  lay  the  book 
before  'you,  it  must  be  yet  further  remembered 
(forthe  fact  is  equally  notprious)  that  under  these 
inauspicious  cireumstanoes  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  had  actually  com- 
menced long  before  its  publication. 

There  the  most  august  and  striking  spectacle 
was  daily  exhibited  which  the  world  (3.)  Description 
ever  witnessed.  A  vast  stage  of  jus-  of'i)»trifi. ' 
tice  was  erected,  awful  from  its  high  authority, 
splendid  from  its  illustrious  dignity,  venerable 
from  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  its  judges,  cap- 
tivating and  affecting  from  the  mighty  concourse 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  which  daily  flocked 
into  it,  as  into  a  theater  of  pleasure.  There,  when 
the  whole  pviblic  mind  was  at  once  awed  and 
softened  to' the  impression  of  every  human  affec- 
tion, there  appeared,  day  aftei:  day,  one  after  an- 
other, men  of  the  most  powerful  and  exalted  tal- 
ents,  eclipsing  by  their  accusing  eloquence  the 
most  boasted  harangues  of  antiquity ;  rousing  the 
pride  of  national  resentment  by  the^boldest  in- 
vectives against  broken  faith  and  violated  treaties, 
and  shaking  the  bosom  with  alternate  pity  ai^| 
horror  by  the  mpst  glowing  pictures  of  insulted 
nature  and  humanity ;  ever  animated  and  ener- 
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getie,  from  the  love  of  fame,  which  is  the  inhe- 
rent passion  of  genius ;  firm  and  indefatigable, 
from  a  strong  prepossession  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  .  ,  ,  . 

,  Gentlemen,  when  the  author  sat  down  to  write 
the  book  now  before  you,  all  this  terrible,  un- 
ceasing, exhaustless  artillery  of  warm  zeal, 
matchless  vigor  of  understanding,  consuming 
and  devouring  eloquene^',  united  with  the  high- 
est dignity,  was  daily,  and  without,  prospect' of 
conohision,  pouring  forth  upon  one  private  unpro- 
tected man,  who  was  bound  to  hear  it,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  with  reverential 
submission  and  silence.  I  do  not  complain  of  this, 
as  I  did  of  the  publication  of  the  charges,  be- 
cause it  is  what  the  law  allowed  and  sanctioned 
in  the  course  of  a  public  trial.  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  angels,  but  weak,  faj-, 
lible  men,  and  that  even  the  noble  jiidges  of  that 
high  tribunal  are  clothed  beneath  their  ermines 
with  the  common  infirmities  of  man's  nature,  it 
will  bringus  all  to  a  proper  temper  for  consider- 
ing the  book  itself,  which  will  in  a  few  moments 
be  laid  before  yoii.  But  first,  let  me  once  more 
remind  you,  that  it  was  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  amid  the  blaze  of  passion  and  prej- 
udice, which  the  scene  I  have  been  endeavoring 
faintly  to  describe  to  you  might  be  supposed  likely 
to  produce,  that  the  author,  whose  name  I  will 
now  give  to  you,  sat  down  to  compose  the  book 
which  is  prdsecuted  to-day  as  a  libel. 

The  history  of  it  is  very  short  and  natural. . 

The  Rev.-  Mr.  Logan,  minister  of  the  Gospel 
Origin  of  tbo  *t  Leith,  in  Scotland,  a  clergyman  of  the 
piraphiet.  purest  morals,  and,  as  you  will  see  by- 
and-by,  of  very  supefior  talents,  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  character,  and  knovring  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing,  back  public  opinion  after  it  is 
settled  on  any  subject,  took  a  warm,  unbought, 
unsolicited  interest  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  determined,  if  possible,  to  arrest  and 
suspend  the  public  judgment  concerning  him. 
He  felt  for  the  situation  of  a  fellow-citizen  ex- 
posed to  a  trial  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is  undoubtedly.a  severe  one — a  trial  certainly  not 
confined  to  a  few  criminal  acts  like  those  we  are 
accustomed  to,  but  comprehending  the  transac- 
tions of  a  whole  life,  and  the  complicated  policies 
of  numerous  and  distant  nations — a  trial  which 
had  neither  visible  limits  to  its  duration,'  bounds 
to  its  expense,  nor  circumscribed  compass  for  the 
grasp  of  memory  or  understanding — a  trial  which 
had,  therefore,  broke  loose  frorn  tlje  common  form 
of  decision,  and  had  become  the  universal  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  world,  superseding  not  only 
every  other  grave  pursuit,  but  every  fashionable 
dissipation. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  you  have,  therefore, 
to  try  upon  all  this  matter  is  extremely  simple: 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ;  At  a  time 


when  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  were,  by 
the  implied  consent  of  the  Commons,  Q„,,iio„  a,, 
in  every  hand,  and  on  every  table—  J^VK^/„f 
when,  by  their  managers,  the  light-  "■"?  '■':'»• 
ning  off  eloquence  was  incessantly  consuming 
him,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  tl^e  public^ — when 
every  man  was  with  perfect  impunity  saying,  and 
writing,  and  publishing,  just  W^hat  he  pleased  of 
the  supposed  plunderer  and'devastator  of  nations 
— would  it  have  been  criminal  in  Mr.  Hasting) 
himself  .to  have  reniiinded  the  public  that  he  was 
a  native  of  this  free  land,  entitled  to  the  common 
protection  of.  her  justice,  and  that  he  had  a  de- 
fense, in  his  turn,  to  offer  to  them,  the  outlines  of 
which  he  implored  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  re- 
ceive as  an  antidote  to  the  unlimited  and  unpun- 
ished poison  in  circulation  against  him  ?  This 
IS,  without  color  or  exaggeration,  the  true  ques- 
tion you  are  to  decide.  For  I  assert,  without 
the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  could  have  stood  justified  or  excused  in 
your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volume  in  his. own 
defense,  the  author,  if  he  wrote  it  bona  fidi  to  de- 
fend him,  must  stand  equally  excused  and  justi- 
fied ;  and  if  the  a,uthor  be  justified,  the  publisher 
,can  not  be  criminal,  unless  you  have  evidence  that 
it  was  published  by  him,  with  a  different  spirit 
and  intentjon  from  those  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  correctly  what  I  just 
now  stated  it  to  be :  Could  Mr.  Hastings  have 
been  condemned  to  infamy  for  writing  this  book  ? 
Gentlemen,  I  tremble  wit^  indignation,  to  be 
driven  to  put  such  a  question  in  En-  Ground  or 
gland.  Shall  it  be  endured,  that  a  suId-  , ""'  •>''"J'- 
ject  of  this  country  (instead  of  being  arraigned 
and  tried  for  some  single  act- in  her  ordinary 
courts,  where  the  accusatiol^  as  soon,  at  least,  as 
it  is  made  public,  is  followed  within  a  few  hours 
by  the  decision)  may  be  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons for  the  transactions  of  twenty  years — that 
the  accusation  shall  spread  as  wide  as  the  region 
of  letters — ^that  the  accused  shall  stand,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  as  a  spectacle  before  the 
public,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a  'perpetual  state 
of  inflammation  against  him ;  yet  that  he  shall 
not,  without  the  severest  penalties,  be  permitted 
to  submit  any  thing  to  the  judgment  of  mankind 
in  his  defense?  If  this  be  law  (which  it  is  for 
you  to-day  to  decide),  such  a  man  has  no  tkial  ! 
That  great  hall,  built  by  our  fathers  for  English 
justice,  is  no  longer  a  court,  but  an  altar;  and 
an  Englishma.nj  instead  of  being  judged  in  it  by 
"God  and  his  countky,  is  a  victim  and  a  sag- 

EIFICE  !^ 

You  will  carefully  remember  that  I  am  not 


»  The  trial  began  13th  February, '1788.  and' was 
protracted  until  17th  April,  1795  (occapyihg  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  days),  wlien  Mr.  Hastings 
was  acquitted  by  a  large  majority  on  every  separate 
article  charged  against  them.  The  costs  of  the  de- 
fense amounted  to  i;76,080. 


6  In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Erskine  shows  that 
pecaliar  caution  which  he  always  maintained  in  bis 
boldest  flights.  He  instantly  comes,  back  to  the 
rights  of  the  House,  and  the  propriety  with  which 
the  managers  had  conducted.  He  thus  took  care  to 
itnpress  his  hearers,  in  his  most  impassioned  passa. 
ges;  with  the  feeling  that,all  he  said  was  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  severest  judgment — that  he  was  never 
borne  away  by  mere  emotion  in  his  most  fervent  ap- 
peals. This  gave  great  weight  to  his  more  glowing 
passages. 
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presuming  tp  question  either  the  right  or  duty  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  jmpeaoh;  nei- 
ther am  I  arraigning  the  propriety  of  their  se- 
lecting, as  they  have  done,  the  njost  extraordiB^  ■ 
ry  persons  for  ability  which  the  age  has  pjodueed, 
to  manage  (heir  impeachment.  Much  less  am  I 
censuring  the  managers  themselves,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  it  before  the  Lords,  who  are  un- 
,  doubtedly  bound,  by  their  duty  tp  the  House  and 
to  the'publio,  to  expatiate  upon  the  crimes  of  the 
persons  whom- they  had  accused.  None  of  th?se 
points  are  questioned  by  me,  nor  are  in  this-  place 
.  , ..    .  questionable,    I  only  desire  to  have 

Recapitulation,    .i-ii       ,      \  -p,       ™ 

It  decided  whether,  it  the  Commons, 
when  national  expediency  happens  to  pall  in  their 
judgment'for  an  impeachmentj  shall,  instead  of 
keeping  it  on  their  own  records,  and  carrying  it 
with  due  solemnity  to  the  Peers  for  trial,  permit- 
it,  without  censure  and  punisliment,  ^o  be  sold  Jiftei 
a  common  newspaper  in  the  shop  of  my  client, 
so  crowded  with  their  own  members  that  no  plain 
man,  without  privilege  of  Parliament,  can  hope 
even  for  a  sight, of  the  fire  in  the  winter's  day, 
every  man  buying  it,  reading  it,  and  commenting 
upon  it — the  gentleman  himself  who  is  the  oB* 
ject  of  it,  or  tis  friend  in  his  absence,  ma/  not, 
without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  English 
freedom,  put  a  copy  of  what  is  thus  published  into 
his  pocket,  and  send  bsiok  to  the  yery  same  shop 
for  publication  a  bona  Jide,  rational,  able  answer 
to  it,  in  order  that  the  bane  a.nd  antidote  may 
circulate  together,  and  the  publio'be  kept  stra.ight 
till  the  day  of  decision .  If  you  think,  gentlemen, 
that  this  common  duty  of  self-preservation  to  the 
accused  himself,  which  nature , writesjas  a  law 
upon  the  hearts  of  even  savages  and  brutes,  is 
nevertheless  too  high- a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  by 
an  impeached  and  suffering  Englishman;  or  if 
ypu  think  it  beyond  the  offices  Of  humanity  and 
justice,  when  brought  Home  to  the  ha"'!  "f  a 
brother  or  a  friend,  you  will  say  so  by  your  ver- 
dict of  guilty;  thje  decision  will  then  be  yows;^ 
and  the  consolation  mine,  that  I-  have,  labored  to 
avert  it.  A  very  small  part  of  the  misery  which 
will  follow  from  it  is  likely  to  light  upon ,  me  ,- 
the  rest  will  be  divided  axaoog^yourselves  andyow 
children. 

Gentlemen,  I  observe  plainly  and  with  infinite 
_     ...    .       satisfaction,  that  you  are  shocked  and 

Tranaition  to  an      rr      t     i  '         • 

uiominatibD  of    offeHded   at  my  even  supposing  it 

the  pamphlet  .,  ,  ■  i        ij  u 

.possible  you  should  pronounce  such 
a  detestable  judgment ;  and  that  yon  only  require 
of  me  to  miike  out  to  your  satisfaction,  as  I  prom- 
ised, thaj;  the  real  scope  and  object  of  this  book 
is  a  6o*a  fide  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  not  a 
doakand  cover  for  scandal  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  ehgage  to  .do  thisj  and  1  engage  for 
nothing  more.  I  shall  make  an  open,  manly  de- 
fense. I  mean  to  torture  no  expressions  from 
their  natural  constructions,  to  dispute  no  innuen- 
does on  the  record,  should  any  of  them  have  a 
fair  application^  nor  to  conceal  from  your  notice 
any  ungtiarded,  intemperate  expressions,  wbiclf 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  chequer  the  vigorous 
and  animated  career  of  the  work.  Such  a  con- 
duct might,  by  accident,  shelter  the  defendant; 
Xx 


but  it  would  be  the  surrender  of  the  very  princi- 
ple on  which  alone  the  liberty  of  tlie  English 
press  can  stand  i  and  I  shall  never  defend  any 
man  from  a  temporary  imprisonment  by  the  per- 
manent loss  of  my  own  liberty,  and  the  ruin  of 
.  my  country.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you 
that  though  you  should  find  a  few  lines  io  page 
thirteen  or  twenty-one ;  a  few  more  in  page  fifty- 
one;  an^  some  others  in  other  places ;  containing 
expressions  bearing  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
pven  as  a  body,  whieh,  if  written  as  independent 
pa.ragrq.pbs  by  themselves,  would  be  indefensible 
libels,  yet,,  that  you  have  a,  right  to  pass  them 
over  in  judgment,  provided  the  substance  clearly 
appears  to  be  a  bona  fide  conclusioh,  arising  from 
the  hdnest  investigation-,  of  a  subject  which  it 
was  lawM  to  investigate,  and  the  questionable 
expressions,  the  visible  effusion  of  a  zealous  tem- 
,per,.  engaged  in  an  honoraljle  and  legal  pursuit. 
Afte^^hiSlpreparation,  I  am  not  afraid  to  lay  the 
.book  in  its  genuine  state  before  yon. 
.  The  pamphlet  begins  thuS :  "  The  House  of 
Commons  has  now  given  its  final  decis-  commeiitt 
ion  with  regard-  to  the  merits  and  4e-  ,'!'«'=°''- 
merits  of  Mr-  Hastings.  The  Grated  Inquest  of 
England  have  delivered  their  charges,  and  pre- 
ferred their  impeachment ;,  their  allegations  are 
referred  to  proof;  and,  from  the  appeal  to  the 
collective  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  nation  in 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdpm,  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  be  determined,  whetKer  Mr.  Hast- 
ings be  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

Now  if,  immediately  after  what .  I-  have  ju$t 
rfiad'  to  you — which  is. the  fltst  part  charged  by 
the  informattion — the  authorihad  Said,  "Will  Re- 
cusations, built  on  such  a  baseless  fabric,  prepos- 
sess the  public  in  favor  of  the  impeachment? 
What  credit  pan  we  give  tO'  multipli^  and  ac^ 
cumulated  charges,  When  we  find  that  they  orig- 
inate froni  misrepresentation  and  falsehood?" 
every  man  would  have  been  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing that  he  was  attaoking  the  House  of 
Commons ;  because  Jthe  groundless  aopusations 
mentioned  in  the  seoond  sentence  eould  have  no 
referenee  but  to  the  House  itself  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  first  and  only  sentence  which  pre- 
vcedpd  it.         '        ,  '       , 

But,  gentlemen,  to  your  astonishment  I  will 
now  read  what,  iraferiie^g..  between  these  two 
passages.  From  this  you  will  see,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  author  never  meant 
to  calumniate  ttie  House  of  Commons,  but  to 
-say  that  the  appusations  of  Mr.  Hastings  before 
the  whole  House  grew  out  of  a  Committee  of 
Secrecy  establishedi  some  years  .before,  and  was 
afterward  brought  forward  by  the' spleen  of  pri- 
vate enemies  and  a  faction  in  the  government. 
This  will  appear  not  only  from  the  grammatical 
odnstructjon  of  the  words,  but  from  what  is  bet- 
ter than  vvords,  from  the  meaning  which  a  per- 
son writing  fis  a  friend  of  lyir.  Hastings  must  be 
supposed  to.  have  intended  to  convey.  Why 
should  siioh  a  friefid  attack  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Will  any  man  gravely  tell  me  that  the' 
House  of  Commons,  OS  a  body,  ever  wished  toi 
impeach  Mr.  Hastings  ?     Do  we  not  all  know 
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that  they  constantly  hung  back  from  it,  and  hard- 
ly knew  where  they  were,  or  what  to  do  when 
they  found  themselves  entangled  with  it?  My 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Asseinbly :  jperbaps  he  m^y  tell  you 
by-aad-by  what  be  thought  of  it,  and  whether  he 
ever  marked  any  disposition'  in  the  majority  of 
the  Commons  hostile  to  Mr.  Hastings.  But  why 
should  I  distress  my  friend  by  the  question  ?  tl)e 
fact  is  sufficiently  notorious  j  and  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  from  the  book  itself^  which  is  left 
out  in  the  information — is  too  plain  for  contro- 
versy.      ■  ' 

"Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  impeach- 
ment; the  proper  exercise  of  such  power  is  a 
valuable  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  a. 
formidable,  guardian  of  the  public  liberty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  nation.  The  only  danger  is, 
t,that,  Jrom  the  influence  of  faction,  and  the  awe 
which  is^annexed  to  great  names,  they  may  be 
prompted  to  determine  before  they  inquire,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  viithoiit  examincttion." 

Here'  is  the'  clue  to  the  whole  pamphlet.  The 
author  trusts  to,  and  respects,  the  House  Of  Com- 
mons, but  is  afraid  their  mature  and  just  exam- 
ination may  be  disturbed  by  faction.  Now,  does 
he mean.governaient by /octJOB?  Does  hp  mean 
the  majority  of  the  Commons  hy  facticm?  Will 
the  House,  which  is  the  prosecutor  here,  sanc- 
tion that  application  of  the  phrase ;  or  will  the 
Attdrney'General  admit  the  majority  to  be  the 
true  innuendo  o{  faction?  I  wish  he  would  j  I 
should  tben  iaf  e  gained  something  at  least  by 
this  extraordinary'  debate.  But  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation o£  the  sort ;  such  a  concession  would 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  any  prosecution,  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  is  considered  as  faction 
that  disturbs  the  repose  of'  the  minister  in  Par- 
liament. But,  indeed,  gentlemen,  some  things 
are  too  plain  for  argument'.  The  author  cer- 
tainly means  my  friends,  wlio,  whatever  qualifl^ 
cations  may  belong  to  them,  ihust  be  contented 
■with^he  appellation  oi  faction,  vhile  they  op- 
pose the  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  the  House  havinggiven  this  meaning  to  the 
phrase'  of  faction  for  its  own  purposes,  can  not 
in  decency  ch^mge  the  interpretation,  in  order  to 
convict  my  client.  I  take  that  to  be"  beyond  the 
,  privilege  of  Parliament.        ^      j 

The  same  bearing  upon  individual  members 
of  the  Comnujns,  and  not  on  the  Commons  as  a 
body,  is  obvionS  tljroughout.  Tims,  after  saying, 
in  page  ninth,  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
thanked  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  meritorious  serv- 
ices— which  is"  unquestionably  true — he'  adds, ' 
"that  mankind  would  abide  by  their  deliberate 
decision,  rather  than  by  the  intemperate  asser- 
tion of  a  committee.'^ 

This  he  writes  after  the  impeachnient  was 
found  by  the  Commons  at  large.  But  he  takes 
no  account  of  their  proceedings ;  imputing  the 
whole  to  the  original  committee -r- that  is,  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy'' — so  called,  Isuppose,  from 


'  The  Secret  Committee  and  tbs  Select  Commit- 
tee for  inquiring  into  the  generU  management'of  the 
State  of  affairs  in  India  were  iirst  appointed  in  1781. 


their  being  the  authors  of  twenty  volumes  in  fo- 
'lio,,which  will  remain  a  secret  to  all  posterity, 
as  nobody  will  ever  read  them.  The  same  con- 
struction is  equally  plain  from  what  immediately 
^follows :  "  The  report  of  the  Committeeof  Secrecy 
also  states  that  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhab- ' 
itants  of  India  -has  been  deeply  affected,  their  coiS- 
fidence  in  English  faith  Bind  lenity  shaken  and  im- 
paired, and  the  character  of  this  nation  wantonly 
and  wickedly  degraded." 

Here,  again,  ;you  are  gj-ossly  misled  by  the 
omission  of  nearly  twenty-one  pages.  For  the 
author,  though  be  is  here  speaking  of  this  com- 
mittee by  name,  which  brought  forward, the 
charges  to  the  notice -of  the  House,  tfnd  which' 
he  continues  to  do  onv^ardto  the  next  selected 
paragraphj^yet,  by  arbitrarily  sinking  the  whole 
context,  be  is  taken  to  be  speaking  to  the  House 
as  a  body,  when,'in  the  passage  next  charged  by 
the  information,  he  reproaches  the  accusers  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  although,  so  far  is  he  from  consider- 
utg  them  as  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  the 
very  same  page  hei^peaks  of  the  articles  as  the 
charges  not  even  of  the  committee,  but  of  Mr. 
Burke  alone,  the  most  active  and  intelligent  mem- 
ber •of  that  body,  having  been  circulated  in  India 
by  a  relation  of  that  gentleman  :  ."The  charges 
of  Mr.  Burke  have  been  carried  to  Calcutta,  and 
carefully  circulated  in  India."  -  , 

Now  if  we  were  considering  these  passages 
of  the  work  as  calumniating  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  I  must  be  supposed  highly  to  re- 
spect, or  as  reflecting  upon  my  worthy  friend 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  give  rise 
to  a  totally  different  inquiry,  which  at  is  neither 
my  duty  nor  yours  to  agitate.  But  surely,  the 
more  that  consideration  obtrudes  itself  upon  us, 
the  more  clearly  it  demojfstrates  that  the  author's 
whole  direction  was  against  the  individual  accus- 
ers of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  not  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  merely  trusted  to  the  matter 
they  had  collected. 

Although,  from  a  caution  which  my  situation 
dictates,  as  j-epresenting  Another,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  thus  to  point  out  to  you  the  real  in-- 
tentioii,  of  the  author,  as -it  appears  by  the  fair 
construction  of  the  work,  yet  I  protest,  that  in  ra)' 
Cwn  apprehensipn  it  is  very  immaterial  whether 
he  speaks  of  the  comraittee  or  of  the  House,  pro- 
vided you  shall  think  the  whole  volume  a.  bona 
fide  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings.  This  is  the  great 
point  I  am,  by  all  my  observations,  endeavoring 
toestablish,  and  ■which,  I  think,  npjpan  who  reads 
the  following  short  passages  can  doubt.  Very  in- 
telligent persons  have,  indeed,  considered  them, 
if  founded  in  facts,  to  render  every  other  apipli- 
floation  unnecessary.  The  first  of  them  is  as 
follow;s  :  "It  was  known  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  only  descended  from  a  public 
to  a  private  station,  but  that  he  was  persecuted 


In  1782,  the  committees  having  made  theirreporta, 
which  were  exceedingly  voluminous',  Mr.  Dundas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Secret  Committee,  moved  no 
Ifeas  than  one  hondred  and  eleven  resolntiona,  and 
conttladed  with  a  censnre  on  the  condnct  of  Warren 
Hastings:        , 
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with  accusations  and  impeachments.  But  nond 
of  these  mffering  millions  ha've  sent  their  com- 
plaints to  thiS'  country  J-  not  a  sigh  nor  a  groan 
has  been  wafted  front  India  to  Britain.  Oft  the 
contrary,  testimonies  H;he  most  honorable  to  the 
character  and  merit  Of  JMr.  Hastings  have  been 
transmitted  by  those  very  princes  whom  he  has 
been  supposed  to  have  loaded  With  the  deepest 
injuries." 

Here,  gentlemen,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
pause  together  a  little ;  for,  ih  examimng  wheth- 
er these  pages  were  written, as  an  honest  answer 
to  the  charges  of  the  Commons,  or  as  a  prosti- 
tuted defense  of  a, notorious  criminal,  whom  the 
writer  believed  to  be  guilty,  truth  becomes  ma- 
terial at  every  step.  For  if,  in  any  instance,  he 
be  delected  of  a  willful  misrepresentation,  he  is 
no  longer  an  object  of  your  attentioii. 

Will  the  Attorney  General  proceed,  then,  to 
corapariion  dctcct  the  hjpocrisy  of  oiir  author,  by 
HaSrnsT^.fh  .giving  us  some  details  of  the  proo^ 
thatofverrea.  },y  which  thcsc  personal  enormities 
have  been  established,  and  which  the  writer  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ?  I 
ask  this  as  the  defender  of  Mr.  Stookdale,  not  of 
Mr.  HastingSj'^with  whom  I  have  no  concern.  I 
am  sorry,  indeed,  to  be  so  often  obliged  to  repeat 
this  protest ;  but  I  really  feel  myself  embarrassed 
with  those  repeated  coincidences  of  defense  which 
thicken  on  me  as  I  advance,  and  which  were,  no 
doubt,  overlooked  by  the  Commons  when  they  di- 
rected this  interlocutory  inquiry  into  his  conduct. 
I  ask,  then,  as  cbunsel  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  wheth- 
er, when  a  grea|t  state  criminal  is  brought  for 
justice  at  an  immense ,  expense  to  thp  pubUc, 
accused  of  the- most  oppressive  cruelties,  and 
charged  with  the  robbery  of  princes  and  the  de- 
struction of  nations,  it  is  not  open  to, any  one  to 
ask.  Who  are  his  accusers  ?  What  are  the  sour- 
ces and  the  authorities  of  these  shocking  com- 
plaints ?  Where  are  the  embassadoi-s  or  memo- 
rials of  those  princes  whose  revenues, he  has 
plundered  ?  Where  are  the  witnesses  for  -those 
unhappy  men  in  whose  persons  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity have  been  violated  ?  How  deeply  buried 
is  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  it  does  not  rise 
up  in  retributive  judgment  to  confound  the  guilty ! 
These,  surely,  are  questions  which,  when  a  fel- 
low-citizen is  upon  a  long,  painful,  and  expensive 
trial,  humanity  ha§  a  right  to  propose ;  whidh'the 
plain  sense  of  the  most  unlettered  man  may  be 
.  expected  to  dictate,  and  which  all' history  must 
provoke  from  the  more  enlightened.  When  Cic- 
ero impeached  Veebes'  before  the  great  tribu- 
nal of  Rome,  of  similar  cruelties  and  depredations 
in  her  provinoe.s,  the  Roman  people  were  not  left 
to  such  inquiries.  All  Sicily  surrounded  the  Fo- 
rum, demanding  justice  upon  her  plunderer  and 

**  Verrea,  as  praetor  and  governor  of  Sicily,  was 
guilty  of  such  extortion  and  oppression,  that  the 
Blcijian  people  brought  an  aconsatioD  against  hipi 
in  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  conducted  the, impeach- 
ment. VeiTes  was  defended  by  Hortensias,  the 
celebrated  Roman  orator;  but,  aware,  of  the  justice 
of  the  accusation,  be  left  Home- without  waiting  the 
result. 


spoiler,  with  tears  and  imprecations.  It  was  not 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  btit  by  the  cries 
and  tears  of  the  miserable',  that  Cicero  prevailed 
in  th&t  illustrious  cause.  Verres  fled  from  the 
oaths  Of  his  accusers  and  their  witnesses,  and  not 
from  the  voice  of  TuUy.  To  preserve  the  ^ame 
of  his  eloquence,  he  composed  his  five  celebrated 
speeches,  but  th^  were  never  delivered  ,against 
the  criminal,,  because  he  had  fled  from  the  city, 
appalled  with  the,  sight  of  the  persecuted  and  the 
oppressed.  It  may  beisaid  that'  the^cases  of  Sic- 
ily and  India  are  widely  diffei:ent ;  perhaps  they 
may  l^e ;  whether  they  are  or  not,  is  foreign  to 
my  purpose.  I  am  not  bound  to  deny'  the  possi- 
bility of  ans\^ers  to  such  questions;  I  am  only 
viaSioaXiagihe  right  to  ask  them.^ 

Gentlemen,  fee  author,  in  the  other  passage 
which  I  marked  out  to  your  attention,  goes  on 
thus  ;  "  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  Johii  Macpher- 
son,  his  successors  in  office,  have  given  the  same 
voluntary  tribute  of  approbation  to  his  measures 
as  Governor  General,<Sf  India.  A  letter  from  the 
former,  dated  the  10th  of  Au^st,  1786,  gives 
the  following  account  of  our  dominions  in  Asia : 
'  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  the 
happiest  and  best  protected  subjects  in  India ;  our 
native  alUes  and  tributaries  eonftde  in  our  pro- 
tection ;  the  .country  powers  are  aspiring  to  the 
friendship  of  the  English ;  and  from  the  King  of 
Tidore,  toward  New  Guinea,  to  Timur  Shah,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  there  is  not  a  state  that 
has  riot  lately  given  us  proofs  of  confidence  and 
respect.' J'  '     ^ 

'  Still  pursuing  the  same  test  of  sincerity,  let  ns 
ejfamine  this  defensive  allegation. 
'  Will  the  Attorney  General  ^y  that  he  does 
not  believe  such  a  tetter  from  Lord  Cornwallis 
eVer  existed?  No:  for  he  knows  that  it  is  as 
authentic  as  any  document  from  India  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then, 
is  the  letter?  "The  native  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  says  Lord  Cornwallis  (writing  from  the 
very  spot),  are  the  happiest  and  best  prof^otedf 
subjects  in  India,"  &o.,  ka^  &c.  The,inhabit_ant#. ' 
of  this  kingdom.'  Of  .what  kingdom?  '  Of  the 
very  fcingdoin  which  Mr:  Hastings  has,  just  re- 
turned from  governing  for  thirteen  years,  and  for 
the  misgovernnient  and  desolation  of  which  he 
stands  every  day  as  a  drimirial,  or  rather  as  a 
spectacle,  before  us.  This  is  matter  for  serious 
reflection,'  and  fully  entitles  the  author  to  put  the 
question' , which  irttmediately  follows ;'  "  Does  this 
authentic  aiccount  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  of  the  state  of  India,  correspond 
with  the  gloomy  picture  of  despotism  and  despair 
drawn  by  the  Committee'  of  Secrecy  f 

Had  that  picture  been '  even  drawn  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  he  would  have,  been 


'  This  passage  was  probably  suggested'  by  one  in 
Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begum  Charge  (page 
409),  where  he  is  showing  the  difBculties'  under 
which  the  Managers  labored  in  proonring  their  evi- 
dence. ISTothing  could  be  happier'  than  Mr.  Erskine's 
application  of  the  case  of  Verres  to  illustrate  the 
point— nothing  more  vivid  than  his  picture  of  the 
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fully  justified  in  asking  this  question ;  but  you 
dbserve  it  has  no,  bearing  on  it ;  the  last  words  not 
onjy  entirely  destroy  that  interpretation,  but  also 
the  meaning  of  the  very  next  passage,  which  is 
selected  by  the  infornjatioh  as  criminal,  namely, 
"  What  predit  can  we  give  to  multiplied  and  ac- 
cumulated <jharge5,  when  we  find  that  they  orig- 
inate from  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  ?" 

This  passage,  which  is  charged  as  a  libel,  on 
the  Commons,  wlien  thus  compared  with  its  im- 
mediate antecedent,  can  bear  but. one  construc- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  it  charges 
misrepresentation  on  tli^  itquse  that  found  the 
impeachment,  but  upon  the  CommiUee  of  Secre- 
cy just  before  adverted  to,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  selected  the  matter,  and,  brought  it  before 
the  whole  House  for  judgment. . 

I  do  not  mean,  as  I  have  oftpn  told  you,  to  vin- 
dicate any  calumny  tm  that,  honorable  committee, 
or  upon  any  individual  of  it,  any  more  than  upon 
the. Commons  at. large  j  but  the  defendan-t  is 

NOT  CHARGED  BY  THIS  INFORMATION  WITH  ANY 
SUCH  OPPENSES. 

Let  me  Jieye  pause  once  more  to  ask  you, 
whether,  the  book  in  its  genuine  state,  as  far  as 
we  have  advanced  in  it,  makes  the  same  impres- 
sion on  your  minds  now  as  when  it  was  first  read 
to  you,  in  detached  passages ;  and  whether,  if  I' 
were  to  tear  off  the  first  part  of  it  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  give  it,  to  you  as  an  entire  lyork, 
the  first  and  last  passages,  which  have  been  se- 
lected as  libels  on  the  Commons,  would  now  ap- 
pear to  be  so,  when  blended  with  the  interjacent 
parts  ?  I  do  not  ask  your  answer ;  I  shall  have 
it  in  your  verdict,  Tjie  question  is  only  put  to 
direct  your  attention  in  pursuing  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  to  this  main  point-^Is  it  an  hon- 
est, SERIOUS  DETENSE  ?  For  this  purposc,  and 
is  an  example  for  all  othei;s,  I  will  read  the  au- 
thor's entire  answer  to  the  fifst  article  of  charge 
concerning  Cheyte,  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of  Bena- 
res, and  leave  it  to  your  impartial  judgments  to 
determine  whether,  it  be  a  mere  cloak  and  cover 
for  the  slaindCr  imputed  by  the  information  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  it,,  which  is  the  only  part 
attacked ;  or  wjiether,  on  the  cpntrary,  that  con- 
clusion itself,  when  embddied  with  what  goes 
before  it,  dpes  not  stand  explained  and  justified  ? 
"  The  first  article  of  impeaehment,"ieontinues 
Case  of       our   author,    "is   concerning   Cheyte 

'  cheitesins.  gj^g^  ^jje  Zemindar  of  Benares.  Bul- 
wart  Sing,  the  father  of  this  Rajah,  was  merely  an 
avmilf  or  former  and  collector  of  the  revenues  for 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Vizier  of 
the  Mpgul  empire.  When,  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  .Cheyte  Sing  was  oraifirmed  in  the  office 

,0/  collector  for  the  Vizier,  he  paid  06200,000  as 
a  gift,  or  nuzzeranah,  and  an  additional  rent  of 
6630,000  per  annum.',' 

"  As  the  father  was  no  more  than  an  awmil 
[agent],  the  son  succeeded  only  to  hit  rights  and 
pretensions.  But  by  a  "sunnud  [decree]  granted 
to  him  by  the  Nabob  Sujah  Dowlah  in  Septem- 
ber, 1773,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  property  in  the 
land,  and  was  raised  from  the  office  of  av/mil  to 


the  rank  of  Zemindar.  About  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Bulwart  Sing,  the  Governor  General- 
and  council  of  Bengal  obtained  the  soverfeignty 
paramount  of  the  province  of  Benares.  Oh  the 
transfer  of  this  sovereignty  the  governor  and 
council  proposed  a  new  grant  to  Cheyte  Sin<T,. 
confirming  his  former  privileges,''  and  cpnferring 
upon  him  the  addition  of  the  sovereign  rights  "^ 
the  Mint,  and  the  powers  of  criniinal  justice  with 
regard  to  life  and  death.  He  was  then  recog- 
nised by  the  CoH^>any  as  one  of  their  2femindai's : 
a  tributary  subject,  or  feudatory  vassal,  of  Jhe 
British  empire  in  Hindostan,  The  feudal  system,  ^ 
which  was  fojrmerly  suppos.ed  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  Gothic  ancestors,  has  sijways  prevailed  in  the 
East.  In  every  desbriptidn  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment, uotwithstahding  accidental  variations, 
there  are  two  associations  expressed  or  under- 
stood ;  one  for  internal  security,  the  other  for  ex 
ternal  defense.  .  The  King  or  Nabob  <:ohfersrpro. ' 
tectipn  on  the  feudatory  baron  as  tributary  prinoe, 
on  condition  of  an  annual  revenue  in  the  time  of 
peace,  an4  of  military  service,  partly  pommuta- 
ble  for  money,.ih  the  time  of' war.  The  feudal 
incidents  in  the  Middle  Ages  in,  Eu;-ope,' the.  fine 
paid  to  the  supflrior  on  marriage,  wardship,  relief, 
&c.,  correspond  to  the'  annual  tribute  in  Asia. 
Military  service;  in  war,  and  extraordinary  aids 
in  the  event  of  extraordin&ry  emergencies,  were 
common  to  both."'  '       ,   . 

.  "  When  the  Govertol:  General  of  Bengal,  in 
1778,  made  an  extraordinary  demand  on  the 
Zemindar  of  Benares  for  five  la^bs  of  rupees,  ' 
the  British  empire,  in  that,  part  of  the  world, 
was  surrounded  with  enemies  which  threatened 
its  destruction.  In  1779,  a  general  oonfedei^'cy 
was  formed  a.mong  the  great  powers  of  Hiudos- 
tan  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their 
Asiatic  dominions.  -At  this  crisis  the  expectation 
of  a  French  armament  augmented  the  general  ca- 
lamities of  the  couptry,  Mr.  Hastings  is  charge^ 
by  the  committee  with  making  his  first  demand 
under  the  false  pretense  that  Jiostilities  had  com- 
menced with  Fraucp*,  Such  an  insidious  attempt 
to  pervert  a  meritorious  action  into  a  crime  is 
new,  even  in  tlKs,  history  of  impeachments.  On 
the  7th  of  July^  1778,  Mr.  Hastings  received 
private  intelligence .  from  an  English  jner'ohant 
at  Cairo,  that  war  bad  been  decljired  Tiy  Great 
^Britain  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  by  France  on 
the  30th  of  April.  Upon  this  intelligence,  con- 
sidered as  authentic,  it  was  determined  to  attiack 
all  the  French  settlements  in  India.  The  inform- 
ation was  afterward  found  to  be  premature ;  but 
in  the  latter  end,  of  August  a  secret  dispatch  was 
received  from  England,  authorizing  an4  appoint- 
ing Mr^  Hastings  to  take  the  measures  which  he 
had  ahready  adopted  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  Directors  aiid  the  Board  of  Control  have 
expressed  their  approbation  of  this  transaction 
by  liberally  rewarding  Mr.  BaldvKyn,  the  mer- 
chant, for  sending  the  earliest  intelligence  he 
could  procure  to  Bengal.  It  was  t*p  days  after 
Mr.  Hastings's  information  of  the'  French  war, 
that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  exacting  the 
five  lacks  df  rupees  from  Cheyte  Sing,  and  would 
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have  made  similar  exactions  from  all  tlie  depend- 
encies of  the  company  in  India,  had  they  been 
in  the  same  circumstances/  The  fact  is,  that 
the  great  ZemindarS'  of  Ben'gal  pay  as  much  to 
government  as  ttipir'  lands  can  afford.  Cheyte 
Sing's  collefetions  Were  above "Bfty  lacks,  and  his 
rent  not  twenty-four." 

"  The  right  of  calling  for  iaxtraordinary  aids 
and  military  service  in  times  of  danger, being 
uni*etsa,lly  established  in  India,  as  it  was  form- 
erly in  Europe  durfng  the  feudal  times,  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  explained 
and  vindibated.  The  Governor  General  and 
Council  of  Bengal  having  made  a  demand  upon 
a  tributary  Zemindar  for  three  successive  years, 
and  that  demand  having  been  resisted  by  their 
vassal,  they  are  justified  m  his  punishment.  The 
necessities  bf  the  company;  in  consequence  of 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affairs  in  ^  1781, 
calling  for  a  high  fine — ^the  ability  of  the  Ze- 
mindar, who  possessed  near  two  crores  of  ru- 
pees in  money  and  jewels,  to  pay  the  sum  Te- 
quired — ^his  backwardness  to  comply  wifh  the 
demands  of  his  superiors — ^his  disaffection  to  the 
English  interest,  and  desire  of  revolt,  which 
even  then  began  to  appear,  and  were  afterward 
conspicuous,  fully  justify  Mr.  Hastings  in  evbry 
subsequent  step  of  liis  oonducf.  In, the  whole 
of  his  proceedings,  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  not 
early  foroied  ai  Resign  hostile  to-  the  Zemindar, 
but  was  regiilated  by  events  which  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  -  When  the  necessa- 
ry measures  which  te  had  taken  for  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  company,  by  "ptinishing  a 
refractory  vassal,  were  thwarted  and  defeated 
by  the  barbarous  massacre  ofthe  British  troops, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  appeal  was 
made  to  arms,  an  unavoidable  revolution  took 
place  in  Benares,  and  the  Z^emindar  became  the 
author  of  his  own  destruction." 

Here  follows  the  concluding  passage,'  which 
is  arraigned  by  the  information : 

"  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  charge  agtiinst  Mr;  Hastings  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  to  be-  met  with  in  the  annals  of 
Parliament.  iThe  minister,  who  was  followed 
by  the  majority,  vindicated  Mm  in  every  thing 
that  he  held  done,  and  found  him  blamable  only  for 
what  he  intended  to  do;  justified  every  step  of 
his  conduct,  and  only  criminated  his  proposed 
intention  of  converting  the  crimes  of  the  Zemiu- 
dar  to  the  benefit  of  the  state,  by  a  fine  of  fifty 
lacks  of  rupees.  An  impeachment  of  error  in 
judgment  with  regard'  to  the  quemtvm  of  a  fine, 
and  for  an  intention  that  never  was  executed, 
and  never  known  to  the  offending  party,  charac- 
terizes a  tribunal  of  inqmsitim  rather  than  a 
court  of  Parliament." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  this  sefi- 
r  tinient  might  have  been  expressed  in  language 
tiiore  reserved  and  guarded;  but  you  wilI-lJo6k 
to  the  sentiment  itself;  rather  than  to  its  dress—, 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  not  to  the  bliint- 
hess  with  which  be  may  happen  to  express  it. 
It  is  obviously  the  language  of  a  warm  man,  en- 
gaged in  tW  honest  defense  of  his  friend,  and 


who  is  brought  to  what  he  thinks  a  just  couuiu- 
sion  in  argument,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  pITcns- 
ive  in  proportion  to  its  truth:  -  Truth  is  undoubt- 
edly no  warrant  foir  writing  what  is  reproachful 
of  any  private  liian.  If  a  member  of  soojety  lives 
within  the  law,  then,  if  he  offends,  it  is  against 
God  alone,  and  man  has  nothing  to  do'with  him ; 
and  if  he  transgress  the  laws,  the  ^ibeler  should 
arraign  him  before  them,  instead  of  presuming  to 
try  hiin  himself.  But  as  to  writings  on  general 
subjects,  which  ;are  not  charged  as  an  infringe- 
mient  on  the  Tights  of  indiv^cfuals,  but  as  of  a  se- 
ditious tendency,  it  is  fan  otherwise.  When,  in 
the  progress  either  of  legislation  j)r  of  high  na- 
tional justice  in  Parliament,  they  who  are  amen- 
able to  no  law  are  supposed  to  have  adopted, 
through  mistake  or  error,  a  principle  which,  if 
drawn  into  precedent,  might  be  dangerous  to  "the 
public,  I  shall  not  admit  it  to  be  a  libel  in  the 
course  of  a  legal  and  bona  fide  piiblicatioii,  to 
state  that  such  a  principle  had  i)tt  fact  been 
adopted.  The  people  of  England  are  not  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark  touching  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  representatives.  Let  us,"  therefore, 
oooUy  examine  this  supposed  offense,  and  see 
what  it  amounts  to. 

First,  was  not  the  conduct  of  the  right  honor- 
able'gentleman,  whose  name  is  here  mentioned, 
exactly  what  it  is  represented?  "  Will  the  At- 
torney "General,  who  was  present  in' the  House 
of  Commons;  Say  that.it  was  not?  Did  not  the 
mijjister  vindicate  Mr.  Hastings  in' what  he  hdd 
doniC^"  and  vvas  not  his  consent  to  that  article  of 
the  impeachment  founded  on  the  intintion  only 
of  levyhig  a  fine  on  the  Zemindar  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  beyond  the  quantum  which  he,  the 
nlinister,  thought  reasonable  ? '  What  else  is  this 
but  an  impeachment  of  error- in  judgMent  in  the 
quantum  of  a  fine  ? 

So  Jnuch  for  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
which,  regarding  Mr.  Pitt  only^  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  And  as  to  the  last  part  of  it,  which 
imputes  the  sentiments  of  the  minister  to  the 
majority  that  followed  hini  with  their  votes  on 
the  question,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  giving 
handsome  credit  to  the  majority  for  having  vot- 
ed from  conviQtion,  and  not  from  courtesy  to  the 
minister.  "  Tc  have  supposed  otherwise,  I  date 
not  say,  would  haVe  been  fumore  natiiral  libel, 
but  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  greater  one. 
The  sum  and  substance)  therefore,  of  the  para- 
graph is  only  this — that  an  impeachnient  for  an 
error  in  judgment  is  not  Consistent  with  the  the- 
ory or  the  practice  of  the  English  government. 
So  say  I.  I  say,  without  reserve,  speaking  mere- 
ly  in  the  abstract,  and  not  meanirig  to  decide 
ittpon  the  ftierits  of  ,Mr.  Hastings's  cause,  that  an 
impeachment  for  an  error  in  judgment  is  contra- 
ry to  the  whple  spirit  of  English  criminal  justice, 
which,  though  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ought  to  be  a  guide  to  its  proceedings.  I 
say  that  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  impeaoh- 

'»  Mr.  titt  expressed Jiis  opinion,  that,  admitting, 
the  right  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  tax  the  2^em|ndar,  his 
general  conduct  in  the  business  had  beeli  unneces- 
aarily  severe.  i 
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ment  caught  never  to  be  assumed  to  expose  e^ror 
or  to  scourge  misfortune,  but  to  hold  up  a  terri- 
ble example  to  corruption  and  willful  abuse  of 
authority  by  extra  legal  pain?.  If  public  men 
are  always  punished  with  due  severity  when  the 
source  pf  their  rhiscohduct  appears  to  have  been 
selfishly  corrupt  and  criminal,  the'  public  can 
never  suffer  when  th^ir  errors  are  treated  with 
gentleness.  From  such,  protection  to  the  mag- 
istrate, no  man  can  fhink  lightly  of  the  charge 
of  magistr6.oy  itself,  when  he  sees,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  saving  judgment,  that  the  only  title 
to  it  is  an  honest  and '  zealous  intention.  If,  at 
this  moment,  gentlemen,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
in  the  whole  course'  of  our  history,  the  people  of 
Englandlwere  to  call  upon  every  man  in  this  im- 
peaching House  of  Commons  -who  had  given  his 
voice  on  pubjic  questions,  ot  acted  in  authority, 
civil  or  military,  to  answer  for  the  issue^  of  our 
councils  and  our  wars,  and  if  hpnesl;  single  in- 
tentions for  the  public  service  were  refusfid  as 
answers  to  impeachments,  we  should  have  many 
relations  to  mourn  for,  and  many  friends  to  de- 
plore. For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  feel,  J, 
hope,  for  my  country  as  rnuch  as  any  man  that 
inhabits  it ;  but  I  would  rather  see  it  fall,  and  be 
buried  in  its  ruins,  than  lend  my  voice  to  wound 
any  minister,  or  other  responsible  person,  how- 
ever unfortunate,-  who  had  fairly  followed  the 
lights  of  his  understanding  and  the  dictates  of  his 
ODnsoIence  for  their  preservation. 

Gentlemen,,  this  is  no  theory  of  mine ;  it  is 
the  language  of  English  law,  and  the  protection 
which  it  anbrds  to  every  man  in  office,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  trust  of  government.  In 
no  one  instance  .  that  can  be  named,  foreign'  or 
domestic,  did  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ever  in- 
terpose its  extraprdinary  jurisdiction,  T)y  inforrii- 
ation,  against  any  magistrate  for  the  widest  de- 
parture from  the  rule  ,of  his  duty,  without  iAe 
plainest  and  clea,rest  proof  of  corruption.  -To 
every  such  application,  not  so  supported,  the  con-- 
stant  answer  has  been,  Go  to  a  grand  jury  with 
your  complaint.  God  forbid  that  a  magistrate 
should  suffer  from  an  error  in  judgment,  if  his 
purpose  was  honestly  to  discharge  his  trust.  We 
can  not  stop  the  ortlinary  course  of  justice ;  but 
wherever  the  court  has  a  discretion,  such,  a  mag- 
istrate is  entitled  to  its  protection.  I  appeal  Xo 
the  noble  judge,  and  to  every  man  wl^o  hears  me, 
for  the  truth  and  universality  of  this  position. 
And  it  would  tie  a  strange  solecism,  indeed,  to 
assert  that,  in  a  case  where  the  supreiae  court 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  nation  would  refuse  to 
interpose  an  extraordfn'ary  though  a  legal  juris- 
diction, on  the  principle  that  the'  ordinary  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  should  never  be  exceeded,  but 
for  the  punishment  of  malignant  guilt,  the  Cpm- 
mpns,  ,in  their  higher  eapaeity,  growing  out  of 
the  same  Constitution,  should  reject  that  princi- 
ple, and  stretch  them  still  further  by  a  jurisdic- 
tion still  more  eccentric.  Many  impeachments 
have  taken  place,  because  the  law  could  not  ade- 
quately punish  the  objects  of  them ;  but  wto  ever 
heard  of  one  being  set  on  foot  because  tlie  lav/, 
upon  principle,  would  not  punish  them  ?     Many 


impeachments  have  been  adopted  for  a  higher  ex- 
ample, than  a  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  courts, 
but  surely  never  for  a  different  example.  The 
matter,  therefore,  in  the  oflTensive  paragraph  is 
not  only,  an  indisputable  truth,  "but  a  truth  in 
the  propagation  of  which  we  are  all  deeply,  con-  ' 
oerned. 

Whether  Mr.  Hastings,  in' the, particular  i;n- 
stance,  acted  from  corruption  or  from  zeal  for  his 
employers,  is  what  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  it 
is  to  be  decided -in  judgment ;  my  duty  stops  with 
\l'ishing  him,  as  I  do,  an  honorable  deliverance. 
Whether  the  minister  or  tl^e  Commons  meant  to 
found  this  article  of  the  impeachment  on  mere 
error,  without  corruption,  is  likewise  foreign  to 
the  -purpose^  The  author  cotild^  only  judge,  from 
what  was  said  and  done  on  the  occasiqn.  He 
only  sought  tp  guard  J;he  principle,  which,  is  a 
common-interest,  and  the  rights  of  Mr,  Hastings 
under  it.  He  was,  therefore,  justified  in  publish- 
ing that  an  impeachment,  founded  in  error  in 
judgtpent,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ille- 
gal, unconstitutional,  and  unjust. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  again 
to  the  work  under  examination.  The  author  hav- 
ing discussed  the  whole  of  the  first  article  thirough 
so  many  pages,  without  ^en  the  ii&putsltion  of  an 
incorrect  or  intemperate  expression,  except  in  the 
concluding  passage  (the  meaning  of  which  I  trust 
I  have  explained),, goes  on  with  the  same  earnest 
disposition  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  e^rge 
respecting  the  princesses  of  Oude,  which  occupies 
eighteen  pagesj  npt  one- syllable  of  which  the  At- , 
torney  Generallias  read,  and  on  which  there  is  not 
even  a  glance  at  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
whole  of  this  answer  is,  indeed,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  olpak  for  the  intrpduction  of  slander, 
that  I  aver  it  to-be  one  of  the  most  masterly  . 
pieces  of  writing  I  ever  read  in  my  life.  From 
thence  he  goes  on  to  the  charge  of  contracts  and 
salaries,  which  occupies  jjswc  pages  more,  in  which 
there  is  not  aglanoe  atthe  House  of  Commons,  nor 
a  wprd  read  by  the  Attorney]  Genera].-  He  aft- 
erward defends  Mr.  Hastings  against  the  charges 
respecting  the  opium  contracts.  Not  a  gjance  at 
the  House  of  Commons ;  not  a  -word  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  And,'in  short,  in  this-  manner  he 
goes  on  with  the  others,  to  the  end  of  the'  book- 
Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  tuman  beiiig  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man,  having  no  other  intention  than  to 
vilify  the  House  of  Commons  (as  this  information 
charges),  should  yet  keep  his  mind  thus  fixed  and 
settled  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  upon  the  serious 
merits  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defense,  vrithout  ever 
straying  into  matter  even  questionable,  except  in 
the  two  or  three  selected  parts  out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pages?  This  is  a  forbearance 
which  could  not  have  existed,  if  calumny  and. 
detraction  had  been  the  malignant  objects  which, 
led  him  to  the  inquiry,  and  publication.  The 
whole  fallacy,  therefore,  arises  frbm  holding  up 
to  view  a  few  detached  passages,  and  carefully 
concealing  the  general  tenpr  of  the  book. 

Having  now  finished  most,  if  not  all  of  these 
critical  observations,  Which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  make  ppon  this  unfair  mode  of  prosecution,  it  is 
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but  a  tribute  of  ooramon  justice  to  the  Attorney 
General  (and  which  my  personal  regard  for  him 
makes  it  more  pleasant  to  pay),,lfhat  none  of  rjiy 
commentaries  reflect  in  the  most  distant  manner 
upon  him ;  nor  upon  the  Solicitor  for  the  Crown, 
who  sits  near  me,  who  is  a  person  of  the  most 
correct  honor ;  far  from  it.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral having  orders  to  prosecute,  in  oonMquence 
of  the  address  of  the  House  to  his  Majesty,  had 
no  choice  in  the  mode — no  means  at  all  of  keep- 
ing the  prosecutors  before  you  in  countenance,  but 
by  the  course  which  has  been  pursued.  But  so 
far  has  he  been  from  enlisting  into  the  cause  those 
prejudices,  which  it  is  not  diiHcult  to  slide  info  a 
business  originating  from  such  exa,lted  authority, 
he  has  honorably  guarded  you  against  tjhem; 
pressing,  indeed,  severely  upon  my  client  with 
the  weight  of  his  ability,  but  not  with  the  glare 
and  trappings  of  his  high  office. 

Gentlemen,  I,  wish  that  my  strength  would  en- 
able me  to  convince  you  of  the  author's'  single- 
ness of  intention,  and  of  the  merit  and  ability  of 
his  work,  by  reading  the  whole  that  remains  of 
it.  But  my  voice  is  already  nearly  exhausted ; 
I  am  sorry  my  client  should  be  a  sufferer  by  my 
infirmity.  One  passage,  however,  is  too  striking 
and  important  to  be  passed  over ;  the  rest  I  must 
trust  to  your  private  examination.  The  author 
leaving  discussed  all  the  charges,  article  by  arti- 
cle, sums  them  all  up  with  this  striking  appeal  to 
his  leaders : 

"  The  authentic  statement  of  facts  which  has 
been  given,  and  the  arguments  which  have  been 
employed,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  vindicate  the . 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  fiastings,  even  on 
the  maxims"  of  European  policy.  When  he  was 
appointed  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  he  was 
invested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the 
British  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
general  instructions  sent  to  him  from  his  constit- 
uents were,  '  That  in  all^your  deliberations  and 
resolutions,  you  make  the  safety  and  prosperity 
'  of  Bengal  'your  principal  object,  and  fix  your  at- 
tention on  the  security  of  the  possessions  a/nd  rev- 
enues of  the  company.^  His  superior  genius 
sometimes  acted  in-  the  spirit,  rather  than  com- 
plied with  the  letter  of  the  law  i^but  he  discharged 
the  trust,  and  preserved  the  empire  committed  to 
his  care,  in  the  same  way,  and  ;with  greater 
splendor  and  success  than' any  of  his  predecessors 
in  office;  his- departure  from  India  was  marked 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  natives  and  the  grat- 
itude of  his  countrymen ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  received^the  cordial  ooftgt'atulations 
of  that  numerous  and  respectable  society,  whose 
interests  he  had  promoted,  and  whose  dominions 
he  had  protected  and, extended." 

Gentlemen  of  the  jujy — if  this  be  a  willfully 
CoD.irai defense  fals6  aoco'untof  the  instructions  giv- 
ofMr.  HasUngs.  en  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  govern- 
ment, and  of  his  conduct  under  them,  the  author 
and  publisher  of  this  defense  deserves  the  sever- 
est punishment,  for  a  mercenary  imposition  on 
the  public,  But  if  it.be  true  that  he  was  direct- 
ed to  make  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Bengal 


the  first  object  of  his  attention,  and  that,  under 
his  administration,  it  has  teen  safe  and  prosper- 
ous ;  if  it  he  true  that  the  security  and  preserva^ 
tion  of  our  possessions  and  revenues  in  A^ia  vvere 
marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  principle 
of  his  governtaent,  and  that  those  possessions  and 
revenues,  amid  unexampled  dangers,  have^  been 
secured  and  preserved  ;  then  a  question  may  be 
unaccountably  mixeij  withi  your;  consideration, 
much  beyond  the'  consequence  of  the  present 
prosecution,  involving,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the 
impeachment  itself  which  gave  it  birth-^— a  ques- 
tion which  the  Commons,  as  prosecutors  of,  Mr. 
Hastings,  should,  in  common  prudence,  have 
avoided  i  unless,  regretting  the  uiivvieldy  length 
of  itheir  proceejdings  against  him,  they  wish  to  af- 
ford him  tlie  opportunity  of  this  strange  anoma- 
lous defense.  For,  although  I  am  neither  his 
counsel,  nor  desire  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
his  guilt  or  innocence ;  yet,  in  the  collateral  de- 
fense of  my  client,  I  am  driven  to  state  matter 
which  may  be  considered  by  many  as  hostile  to 
the  impeachment.  For  if  our  dependencies  have 
beeii  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  I  am 
driven,  in  the  defense  of  my  client,  to  remark,  that 
it  is  mad  aiid  preposterous  to  bring  to- the  stand- 
ard of  justice  and  humanity  the  exercise  of  a  do- 
mini6n  founded  upon  violence  and  terror.  It  may 
and  must  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeat- 
edly offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Asiatic  governmfent,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy 
of  a  power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an 
^our,  without  trampling  upon  both.  He  may  and 
must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  if  he  was  the  faithful. viceroy  of  an  em- 
pire wrested  in  blood-frpm  the  pjeople  to  whom 
God  and  nature  had  given  it.  He  may  and  must 
have  preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over  timor- 
ous and  abject  nations  by  a  terrifying,'  overbear- 
ing, insulting  superiority,  if  he  was  the  faithful 
administrator  of  your  government,  which,  having 
no  root  in  consent  or  affection — no  foundation  in 
similarity  of  interests — ^np  support  from  any  one 
principle  which  cements  men  together  in  society, 
could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and 
force.  •  The  unhappy  people  of  India,  fi^eble  and 
effeminate  as  they  are  from  the  softivess  of  their 
climate,  and  subdijed  and  broken,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of  civilization, 
still  occasionally  start  up  in  all  the  vigor  and  in- 
telligence of  insulted  nature..  To  be  governed 
at  all,. they  must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
and  our  enapire  in  the  East  would,  long  since, 
have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  if  civil  skill  and 
military  prowess  had  not  united  their  efforts  to 
support  an  authority; — which  Heaven  never  gave 
— by  means  which  it  never  can  sanction." 


"  Mr,  Hastings  was  unquestionably  guilty  qf  near- 
ly all  the  acts  charged  upon  him  by  Mr.  Burke.  Still 
it  was  felt  by  the  court,  aljd  at  last  by  the  public  at 
large/that  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  him 
when  it  was  remembered  that  he  completely  restor- 
ed the  finances  of  the  country,  whioh  he  found  in  the 
utmost  disorder;  that. he  established  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  on  a  firm  basis,  at  a  time  when!  under 
a  less  energetic  government  than  his  own,  it  would 
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Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  observe  that  you  are 
touched  with  this  way  of  considering  the  subject, 
and  I  can  account  for,  it.  ITiave  not  been  con- 
sidering it  through  the  cold  medium  of  books, 
but  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his  nature, 
and  of  human  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  them  myself  among  reluctant  nations  submit- 
ting to  our  authority.  I  know  what  they  feel, 
and  how  such  feelings  can  alone  be  repressed. 
1  have  heard  them  in  my  youth  from  a  naked 
The  Indian  savagcj  in  the  indignant  character  of  a 
c/iiij:  prince  surrounded  by  his  subjects,  ad- 
dressing the  governor  of  a  British, colony,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hatid,  a^  the  notes 
of Tiis  unlettered  eloquence.  "Who  is  it,"  said' 
the  jealous  ruler'  over'  the  desert,  encroached 
upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  English  a,dventur^^. 
"  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  tO'  rise  in  tJie 
high  mountains,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean  ?  Who  is  it  the^t  causes  to  blow  the  loud, 
winds  xy[  winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  in 
summer  ?  Who  is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of 
those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the 
quitsk  lightiiing  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same  Be- 
ing who  gave'-to  you  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters,  and  gave  oi^rs  to  us ;  and  by  this 
title  we  will  defend  it,"  said  the  waYrior,  throwing 
down  his  tomahawk  upon  the  ground,  and  rais- 
ing the  war-sound  of  his  nation.  These  are  the 
feelings  of  sulgugat^d  man  all  round  the  globe ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  control 
where  it  is  vain  to  look  for  afTeotion.'^ 

These  reflections  are  the.  only  antidotes  to 
those  anathemas  of  superhuman  eloquence  which, 
have  lately  shaken  these  walls  that  surround  us, 
but  which  it  unaoopuntably  falls  to  my  province, 
whether  I  wi)l  or  no,,  a  little  to  stem  the  torrent 
of;  by  reminding  you  that  you  have  a  mighty 
sway  in  Asia,  which  can  not  be  maintained  by 
the  finersympathies  of  life,  or  the  practice  of  its 
charities  and  affections.  Wbat  will  they  do  for 
you  when  snrroiinded  by  two  hundred  thousand 
men  with  artillery,  cavalry,  and  elephants,  call- 
ing upon  yon  for  their  dominions  which  you  have 
robbed  them  of?  Justice  may,  no  doubt,  in  such 
a  case  forbid  the  -levying  of  a  fine  to  pay  a  re- 
volting soldiery ;  a  treaty  may"  stand  in  the  way 
of  increasing  a  tribute  to  keep  up  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the'  governm,ent ;  and  delicacy  for 
women  may  forbid  all  entrance  into  a  Zenfina 


inevitably  have  fallen  altogether ;  andt,in  addition  to 
this,  he  was 'constantly  pressed  by  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  for  remittances  of  moneyi 
which  could  only  be  extorted  by  oppression.  Al- 
though his  government  Was  arbitrary,  y^t  it  was 
popular  among  the  natives,  beipg  mHder  and  more 
jast  than  that  of  their  own  princes  ;  while  he  him- 
self was  respected  for  the  unusual  regard  wjiich  he 
paid  to  native  prejudices  and  customs,,  and  his  pat- 
ronage of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

"  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  rapid  flow  of 
the  rhythmus  in  this  speech  of  the  Indian  chief,  so 
admirably  corresponding  in  its  iambic  strocture 
with  the  character  of  th%!  speaker.  It '  should  be 
read  aloud  in  connection  with  a  correspondent  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Grattan,  already  remarked  npon  for  its 
Blow  and  majestic  movement.    See  page  390j 


for  money,  whatever  may  be  the  necessity  for 
taking  it."  AH  these  things  must  ever  be  oc- 
curring. But  under  the  pressure  of  such  con- 
stant difficulties,  so  dangerous  to  national  honor 
it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  think  (Sf  effectually 
securing  it  altogether,  by  recalling  our  troops 
and  our  merchants,  and  abandoning  our  Oriental 
empire.  Until  this  be  done,  neither  religion  nor 
philosophy  can  be  pressed  very  far  into  the  aid 
of  reformation  and  punishment.  If  England, 
from  a  lust  of  ambition  ai^d  dominion,  vrtli  in.sist 
on  maintaining  despotic  rule  pver  distant  and 
hostile  nations,  beyond  all  comparison  more  nu- 
merous and  extended  than  herself,  and  gives 
commission  to  her  viceroys  tp  govern  them  with 
no  other  instructions  than  to  preserve  them,  and 
to  secure  permanently  their  revenues,  with  what 
color  of  consistency  or  reason  can  she  place  her- 
self in  the  moral' chair,  and  affect  to  be  shocked 
at  the  execution  of  her  own  orders ;  adverting 
to  the,  exact  measure  of  wickedness  and  injus- 
tice necessary  tcr  their  execution,  and  complain- 
ing only'of  the  excess  as  the  inlmorality,  consid- 
ering her  authority  as  ^  dispensation  for  break-  '^ 
ing  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  breach  of 
them  as  only  punishali|le  whien  contrai'y  to  the 
ordinances  of  man  ?  , 

Such  a  proceeding,  gentlemen,  begets  serious 
reflection.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  the 
masters  and  the  servants  of  all  such  governments 
to  join  in  supplication,  that  the  great  Aut^r  of 
violated  humanity  may  not  confound  them  to- 
gether in  one  common  judgment. 

Gentlemen,  I  find,  as  I  said  before,  f  have  not 
sufficient  strength  to  go  on  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  book.  I  hope,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding my  omissions,  you  ar6  now  com- 
pletely satisfied  that,  whatever  errors  or  miscon- 
ceptions may  have  misled  the  writer  jof  these 
pa^es,  the  justification  of  a  person  whpm  he  be- 
lieved to  be- innocent,  and  Whose  accusers  had 
themselves  appealed  to  the  public,'  was  the  sin- 
gle object  of  his  <!ontemplaf ion.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  object,  every  purpose  which  I  liad 
in  addressing  you  has  been  answered. 

It  only  now  remains  to  remind  you  that  an- 
other consideration  has  been-  strong-  ir,ie  „riter 
ly  pressed  upon  you,  and,  no  doubt,  j;^„';°;^„'„j; 
will  be  insisted  on  in  reply.,  -You  will  >«  ought  not' 
be  told  that  the  matters  which  I  have  for  mo™." 
been  justifying  as  Ifegal,  and  even  mer-  "°°'' ""'"' 
itorious,  have  therefote  not  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint ;  and  that  whatever  intrinsic 
merit  parts  of  the  book  may  he  supposed  or  even 
admitted  to  possess,  such  merit  can  afford  no 
justification  to  the  selected  passages,  some  of 
which,  even  with  the  context,  carry  the  meaning 
charged  by  the  information,  and  which  are  inde- 
cent animadversions  on  authority.  To  this  I 
Would  answer  (still  protesting  as  I  do  agaihSt 
the  application  of  any  one  of  the  innuendoes), 
that  if  you  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  single- 
ness and  purity  of  the  author'?  intentions,  you 


"  Seer  introduction  to^  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech,  p. 
405-6. 
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are  not  boupd  to  Subject  him  to  infamy,  because, 
in  the  zealous  career  of  a  just  and  animated 
eompositioh,  he  happens  to  have  tripped,  with 
his  pen  into  an  intemperate  expression  in  one  or 
two  instances  of  a  long  work.  ,  If  this  'severe 
duty  were  binding  on  your  consciences,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  would  be  an  empty  sound,  and 
no  man  could  venture  to  write  on  any,  subject, 
however  pure  his  purpose,  without  an  attorney 
at  one  elbow  and  a. counsel  at  the  other. 

Frotn  tninds  thus  subdued  by  the  1;errors  of 
Eviiioftoo  punishment,  there  could  issue  no  works 
strict'™  on  of  genius  to  expand  the  etnpire  of  hu- 
tiie  pre™.  j„a^„  reason,  nor  any  masterly  composi- 
tions on  the  general  nature  of  government,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  great  commonwealths  of 
m,ahkind  have  founded  their  establishments ; 
much  less  any, of  those  useful  applications  of 
them  to  critical-  conjunctures,  by  which,  from 
time  to  time^  our  own  Constitution,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  patriot  cituzens,  has  been  brought  back  to 
its  standard.  Under  such  terrors,  all  the  great 
lights  of  science  and  civilization  must  be  extin- 
guished ;  for  men  can  riot  communicate  their  free 
thoughts  to  one  another  with  a  lash  held  over 
their  heads.  It  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  that 
is-  great  and  useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  in- 
animate world,  to  be  iiirild  and  irregular,  and-  we 
must  be  contented  to  take  them  with  the  alloys 
which  .belong  to  them,  or  five  without  them. 
Geniijplhreaks  from  the  fetters  of  criticism,  but 
its  wanderings  are  sanctioned  by  its  majesty  and 
wisdom  when  it  advances  iii  its  path :  s,iibject  it  to 
the  critic,  and  you  tame  it  into  dullness.  Mighty 
rivers  break  down  their  banks  in  the  winter, 
sweeping  away  to  death  the  flocks  which  are 
fattened  on  the  soil  that  they  fertilize  in  the  sum- 
mer;  the  few  may  be  saved  by  embankments 
from  drowning,  but  the  flock  must  perish  for  hun- 
ger. Tempests  occasionally  shake  our  dwellings 
and  dissipate  bur  commerce;  but  they  scourge 
before  them  the  lazy  elements,  which  without 
them  would  stagnate  into  pestilence.'*  In  like 
manner.  Liberty  herself,  the  last  and  best  gift  of 
God  to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken  just  as  she 
is  :  you  might  pare  her  down  into  bashful  reg- 
ularity, and  shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of 
severe,  scrupulous  law,  but  she  would  then  be 
Liberty  no  longer;  and  you  must  be  content 
to  die  under  the  lash  of  this  inexorable  justice 


"  This  is  one  of  the  finest  amplifications  in  En- 
glish oratory,  beautifnl  in  itself,  justified  by.  the  iin- 
portance  of  the  subject  which'  it  enforces,  and  ad- 
mirably suited  to  produce  th6  designed  impression. 
The  seminal  idea-was  probably  sugg-ested  by  u  re- 
mark of  Burke,  whope  writings  Mr.  Erskine  inces- 
santly studied.  "  It  it  the  nature  of  all  greatness 
npt  to  he  exact." — See  page  252.  We  see  in  this 
case,  how  a  man  of  genius  xnay  borrow  from  anoth- 
er, without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  fi;eflh- 
ncss  and  originality  with  which  bis  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed and  applied.  At  the  present  day,  there  can 
^e  very,  little  of  that  originality  which  presents  an 
iiea.Jor  th£ first  time.  All  that  can  be  expected  is, 
that  we  make  it  our  ow7i,  and  apply  it  to  new  pur- 
poses. 


which  you  had  exchanged  for  the  banners  of 
Freedom. 

If,  it  be  asked  wherfe  the  fine  to  this  indulgence 
and. impunity  is  to  be  drawn,  the  an-  Omiorai prin- 
swer  is  easy.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  ^Sm^Sii' 
on  general  subjetts,  comprehends  and,  ^""•' 
implies  as  much  strict  observance  of  positive  law 
eis  is  consistent  with  perfect  purity  of  intention, 
and  equal  and  useful  society.'  What  that  lati- 
tude is,  can  not,  be  promulgated  in  the  abstract, 
but  must  be  judged  of  in  the  particular  iiistance', 
^nd  consequently,  upon  this  o6oasion,  must  be 
judged  of  by  you,  without  forming  any  possible 
precedent  for  any  other  case ;  and  where  Can 
the  judgment  be  possibly  so  safe  as ,  with  the 
members  of /tha,!  society  which  alone  can  suffer, 
if  the  writing  is  calculated  to  do  mischief  to  the 
public  ?  You  must,  therefore,  try  the  book  by 
thkt  criterion,  and  say  whether  the  ^ublicatioii 
was  premature  and  offehsive,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  publisiier  is  bound  to  have  suppress- 
ed it  until  the  public  ear  was  ainticipated  and 
abused,  and  every  avenue  to  the  human  heart  or 
understanding  secured  and  blocked  up  ?  '  I  see 
around  me  those  by  whom,  by-an|d-by,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  be  most  ably  'and  eloquently  defend- 
ed ;'°  but  I  am  sorry  to  remind  my  friends  that, 
but  for  the  right  of  suspending  the  public  judg-. 
ment  concerning  him  till  their  season  of  exer- 
tion comes  round,  the  tongues  of  angels,  woidd 
be  insufficient  for  the  task.  ' 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  now  performed  my 
duty  to  my  client : '  I  sincerely  hope  that' I  have ; 
for,  certainly,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  puHed  the 
other  way  by  his  interests  aod  affections — if  ever 
there  was  a  man  -who  should  have  trembled  at 
the  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  myself,  who  not  only  love,  honor, 
and  respect,  but  whose  future  hopes  and  prefer- 
ments are  linked,  from  free  choice,  vritb  those 
who,  from  the  mistakes  of  the  author,  are  treat- 
ed with  great  severity  and  injustice.  These  are 
strong  retardments ;  but  I  have  bcien  urged  on 
to  activity  by  considerations  which  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  honorable  attachments,  either 
in  the  political  or  socied  world — the  love  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty,  and  a  zeal  for  the  Constita- 
tionof  my  country,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  ' 
our  posterity,  of'  the  public,  and  of  tlie  world. 
These  are  the  m'otivei  which  have  aninaated  me 
in  defense  of  this  person,  who  is  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  me-^whose  shop  I  never  go  to' — and  the 
author  of  whose  publication,  as  Well  as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  is  the  object  af  it,  I  never  spote  to  in 
my  life. 

One  word  more,  gentlertien,  and  I  have  done. 
Every  human  tribunal  ought  to  take  Ar^rdtota.. 
care  to  administer  jtistice,  ets  we  look  ?■"  '■'»'">  •? 
hereafter  to  have  justice  administered  imniiiii'Merii," 
to  ourselves.  Upon. the  principle  on  ■''"''"■ 
which  the  Attorney  General  prays  sentence  upon 
my  cljent — God  have  mercy  Upon  us !  Instead 
of  standing  before  Ijina  in'  judgment  with  the 


"  Mr.  Law  (afterward  Lord  Bllenhorough),  Mr.' 
Plumer,  and  Mr.  Dallas:        ' 
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hopes  and  consolation*  of  Christians,  we  mus^t 
call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover  us;  for  which 
of  us  can  present,  for  omniseient  examinatidn,  a 
pure,  unspotted,  and  faultless  course?  But  I 
humbly  expect  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  our 
being  will  judge  us  as  I  have  been  pointing  out 
for  your  exam-pie.  Holding  up  the  great  volume 
of  our  lives  in  his  hands,  arid  regarding  tiie  gen- 
eral scope  of  them ;  if  he  discovers  benevolence, 
chfirity,  and  good-will  to  man  beating'  in  the 
heart,  where  he  alone  can  lool^;  if  he  finds  that 
our,  conduct,  thdugh  often  forced  out  of  the  path 
by  our  infirmities,  has  been  in  gerieril  well  di- 
rected; his  altsearching.eye  will  assuredly  nev- 
er pursue  us  into  those  little  corijers  of  our  lives, 
much  less  will  his  justice  selept  them  for  punish- 
ment, without  the  general  context  of  our  exist- 
ence, by  which  faults  may  be. sometimes  found 
to  have  grown  out  of  virtues,  and  very  many  of 
our  heaviest  otfensBs  to  have  been  grafted  by  hu- 
man imperfection  upon  the  best  and  kindest  of 
our  affections.  No,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  this 
is  not  the  course  of  diving  justice,  or  there  is  no 
truth  ill  the  Gospels  of  Heaven.  If  the  general 
tenor  of  a  man's  conduct  be  such  as  I  have  rep-. 
Resented  it,  he  may  walk  thrdugh  the  shadow  of 
death,  vj ith jiU  his  faults  about  him,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  in  the  common  paths  of  life ;  Ipe- 
cause  he  knows  that,  instead  of  a  stern  accuser 
to  expose  before  the  Author  of  his  nature  those 
frail  passages  which,  like  the  scored  matter  in 
the  book  before  -you,  checkers  the  volume  of  the 
brightest  and  best-spent  life,  his  meyoy  will  ob- 
scure them  from  the,,  eye  of  his  purity,  and  our 
repentance  blot  them  out  forever.  i  , 

All  this  would,  I  admit,  be  perfectly  foreign 
and  irrelevant,  if  you  were  sittin^-here  ill  a  case 
of  property  between  man  and  man,  where  a  strict 
rule  of  lavr  must  operate,-  or  there  would  be  an 
end  of  civil  life  and  society.  It  would  be  equal- 
ly foreign,  and  still  more  jrrelevjmt,  if  appliedito 
those  shameful  attacks  upon  private  reputation 
which  are  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  the  press ; 


by  which  whole  families  have  been  rendered  un- 
happy during  life,  by  aspersions,  cruel,  scandal- 
ous, and  unjust.  'Let  such  libelers  remember 
that  no  on^  of  my  principles  of  defense  can,  at 
any  time  or  upon  any  ocfeasioii,  ever  apply  to 
shieM  THEM  from  punishment ; .  because  such 
conduct  is  not  only  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  men,  as  they  are  defined  by  -strict, law,  but  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  bbnor,  honesty,  -or 
mistaken  good  intention.  On  such  men  let  the 
Attorney  General  bring  forth  all  the  artillery  of 
his  office,  and  the  thanks  and  bles.sings  of  the 
whole  public  will  follow  him.  But  this  is  a  to- 
itally  different  case.  Whatever  private  calumny 
may  mark  this,  work,  it  ias  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  complaint,  and  we  have  therefore  noth-, 
ing  to  do.with  that;  nor  any  right  to  consider  it. 
We  are  trying  whether  the  public  could  have 
been  considered  as  offended  and  endangered  if 
Mr  J  Hastings  himself,  in  whose  place  the  author 
and  publisher  have  a  right  to  put  themselves, 
had,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
considered,  composed  and  published  the  volume 
under  examination.  That  'questidn  can  not,  in 
common  sense,  be  any  thiiig  resembling  a  ques- 
tion of  LAW,  but  is  a  pure  question  of  f  act,  to  be 
decided  on  the  principles  which  I  have  humbly 
recommended;  I,  therefore,  ask  of  the  court  that 
the  book  itself  may  now  be  delivered  to  you. 
Kead  it  with  attention,  and  as  you  shall  find  it, 
pronotance  your  verdict.  ' 


This  trial  took  place  before  the  passing  of  Mr 
Fox's  Libel  Bill ;  and  Lord  Eenyon  charged  -the 
jury  that  they  were  not  to  consrder  whether  the 
patnphlet  was  libelous,  but  simply  whether  it  had 
been  published  by  the  defendant.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  spent  twohours  in  delibera- 
tion,-but  finally  broke  through  the  instructions  of 
the  court,  and  found  the  defendant  not  guilty,, 
thus  anticipating  the  rights  soon  alter  secured  to 
juries  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 


SPEECH     , 

OF  Me.  eeskine  in  behalf  of  john  fros-T,  •w'hen  -indicted  for  uttering  seditious  words, 

DELIVERED  before  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  MARCH,  1793. 

INTKODUCT-rON. ' 
This  was  the  first  ti-ial  under  what  has  b^eeu  called  the  "  Eeign  of  Terror.''  Mr.  Frost  was  a  London 
attorney  of  eminence,  who  had  just  retamed  from  a  -risit  to  France,  at  that  time  under  the  government 
of  the  Convention,  and  hastening  toward  the  revolationary  crisis.  He  dined  with  an  agi-fcultnral  society 
at  a  coffee-hpUse,  on  the  6th  of  JTovember,  1792.  On  his  coming  down  ftom  the  private  room,  where  he 
had  been  dining,  into  the  public  coffee-room,  between  nine  and  teh  in  the- evening,  he  was  addressed  by 
apersonofthe  name  of  Yatman,  who,  knowing  Mr.  Frost,  and  that  he  had  jnst  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, said  to  him,  "  Well,  how  do  they  go  on  in  France  V  Upon  which  Mr.  Frost,  who  w!as  mneh  heated 
with  wine,  exoliimed,  "  I  am  for  equality,  and  no  King."  Mr.  Yatman  replied,  "  What !  no  King  in  this 
country!"  and  Mr;  Frost  then  repeated,  "  Yes,  no  King ;  there  ought  to  be  no  King."  And  it  was  for  the 
use  of  this  langiaage,  and  ibr  nothing  beyond  this,  that  the  indictment  was  preferred. 

,  '    S  P  E  E  C  H,  &0. 

Gentlemen  or  th;e  Jury, — ^I  rise  to  address  I  sidpr  myself  entitled,  not  only  for  the  defendant 
you  under  cirourdstance's  so'pecnjiar,  that  I  con- 1  arraigned  before  you,  but  personally  for  myself, 
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to  the  utmost  indulgence  of  the  court.  I  came 
down  this  moaning  with  no  other  notice  of  the 
duty  cast  upon  me  "in  this  cause,  nor  any  other 
direction  for  the  premeditation  necessary  to  its 
performance,  than  that  -which  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  the  safest  and  the  l)est — namely, 
]the  records  of  the  court,  as  they  are  entered  here 
for  trial,  where,  for  the  ends  of  justice,  the  charge 
must  always  appear  with  the  most  accurate  pre- 
cision, that  the  accused  may  know  what  crime 
he  is  called  upon  to  answer,  and  his  counsel  how 
EmbarraMment  KB  may  defend  him.  Finding,  there- 
cSn'havii!^''  '°''®i  upon-the  record  which  arrajgns 
triiTdedoutor  the  defendant,  a  simple,  unqualified 

the  record.  ,  ^       ,.,      ■         "^  , '        ^ 

charge  ol  Seditious  words,  unconnect- 
ed, and  uncomplicated  with  any  extrinsic  feyents, 
I  little  imagined  that  thp  conduct  of  my  client 
was  to  receive  its  color  and  construction  from 
the  present  state  of  France,  or  rather  of  all  Eu- 
rope, as  affecting  the  condition  of  England.  I 
little  dreamed  that  the  6th  of  November  (which, 
reading  the  indictment,  I  had  a  right  to  consider 
like  any  other  day  im; the  calendar)  was,  to  turn 
out  an  epoch  in  thig  country  (for  so  it  is  styled  in 
the  argument) ;  and  tliat,  instead  of  having  to 
deal  -with  idle,  thoughtless  words,  uttered  over 
wine,  through  the  passage  of  a  coflFee-house,  with 
vrtiatever  at  any  time  might  belong  to  them,  I 
was  to  meet  a  ohargfe  of  wtich  I  had  no  notice 
or  conception,  andftq  find  the  loose  dialogue, 
"which,  even  upon  the  face  o(f  the  record  itself, 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  a  casual  sudden  con- 
versation, exalted  to  an  accusation  of  the  most 
premeditated,  serious,  and  alarming  nature — 
verging  upon  high  treason  itself,  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  most  hostile  purposes  to  the  state, 
and  assuming  a  shape  still  more  interesting  from 
its  dangerous  connection  with  Certain  mysterious 
conspiracies,,  which,  in  confederacy  with  French 
republicans,  threaten,  it  seems,  the  Constitution  of 
our  pnce  happy  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  confess  myself  much  unprepared 
uiiijiiat  to  iovoive  tor  3  discussiou  of  this  nature,  and 
fe'ndaiit  with"^  ^  *  little  discohccrted  at  being  so. 
Fteach  politic.,  y^i  although,  as  I  have  said,  1  had 
no  notice  from  the  record  that  the'  politics  of 
Europe  were  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  yet 
experience  ought  to  have  taught  me  to  expect 
it  y  for  what  act  of  government  has,  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  carried  on  by  any  other  means  ? 
When' 01  where  has  been  the, debate,  or'  what  has 
been  the  object  of  authority,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  France  have  not  taken  th§  lead?  The  affairs 
of  France  have,  indeed,becom6  (he  common  Stalk- 
ing-Jiorse  for  all  state  purposes.'  I  kpow  the 
honor  of  my  learned  friend,'  too  well  to  impute  to 
him  the  introduction  of  them  for  any  improper 
or  dishonorable  purpose.  I  am  snre  he  connects 
them  in  his  own  mind  with  the  subject,  and  thinks 
them  legally  before  you :  I  am  bound  to  think  so, 
because  the  general  tfenor  of  his  address  to  you 
has  been  manly  and  candid.  But  I  assert  tliat 
neither  the  actual  condition  of  France,  por  the 
supposed  condition  of  this  oouiitry,  are,  or  can 


'  The  ,Attorney  General,  Sir  A.  Macdonald. 


be,  in  any  shape,  before  you,;  and  that  upon  the 
trial  ofthis  indictment,  supported  only  by  the  evi- 
dence you  have  heard,  the  words  must  be  judged 
I  of  as  if  spoken  by  any  map  or  woman  in  the  king- 
dom, at  any  time  from  the  Jforman  Conijnest  to 
the  moment  I  am  addressing,  you. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  the  particular  time  in 
which  words  are  spoken,  or  acts  com-  ,if  a,e»o  were 
mitted,  may  most  essentially  alter  f,"™;';;,'^^ ," ^J; 
their  quality  and  construction,  and  «ii»'"iJ  to» ; . 

^  •'       .    ■  ,  ,  •    1     been  included 

give  to  expressions  or  conduct,  which  in  the  indict- 
in  another  season,  might  have  bepn- """''■ 
innocent,  or  alj  least  indifferent,  the ,  highest  and 
most  enormous  guilt.  -^^But,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  supposed  particularity  of  the  present  times, 
as  applicable  to  the 'matter  before  you,  is  abso- 
lutely shut  out  from  your  oonsideratiou-^shut 
out  upon  the  plainest  'and  most  obvious  principle 
of  justice  and  law ;/  because,  wherever  time  or 
occasion  mix  with  an  act,  affect  its  quality,  and 
constitute  or  enhance  its .  criminality,  they  then 
bfeoome  an  essential  part  of  the  misdemeanor  it- 
self, and  must  consequently  be  charged  as  such 
upon  the  record.  I  plainly  discover  I  have  his 
Xiordship's  assent  to  this  proposition.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Crown  had  cons(idered  this  cause  origin- 
ally in  the  serious  light  in  which'it  considers  it 
to-day,  if  has  wholly  mistaken  its  course.  '  If  it 
had  considered  the  government  of  France  as  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  encouragement  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  monarchy- of  England,  and  that  her 
newly-erected  republic  -^vas  set  up  by  her  as  tl^e 
great  type  for  imitation  and  example  here ;  if  it 
liad  considered,  that  numbers, 'an4  even  classes 
of  our  countrymen,  were  ripe  for  disaffection,  if 
not  for  rebellion;  and  that  the  defendant, " as  an 
emissary  of  France,  had  sppken  the  words  with 
the  premeditated  design  of  undermining  our  gov- 
ernment— this  si'tuatipn  of  things  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  piit  as  facts  upon  the  /record,  and  as 
facts  established  by  evidence,  instead  of  resting, 
as  they  do  to-day,  upon  assertjon.  ,  By  such  a 
course  the  crime,  indeed;  would  have  become  of 
the  magnitude  represented ;  btft,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  conviction  could -only  have  followed 
from  the  proof,  the  defend^ht,  upon  the, evidence 
of  to-day,  'must'have  an  hour  ago  been  acquitted. 
Not  a  syllable  has  bepn  proved  of  any  emissaries 
from  France  to  debauch  our  monarchical  princi- 
ples; not  even  an  insinuation  in  evidence  that,  if, 
theie  were  any  such,  the'  defendant  was  one  of 
them ;  not  a  syllable  of  prbof,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  tha.t  the  condition' of  the  country, -when 
the  words,  were  uttered,  diffored'from.its  ordinary 
condition  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  new  and  most  compendious  mode 
of  justice,  that  the  facts  ^which  .wholly  constitute, 
or,  ^t  all  events,  lift  up,  <he  dignity  and  danger 
of  the  offense,  should  not  be  charged  upon  record 
becausethey  could  not  be  prqved,  but  are  to  be  tak- 
en for  granted  in  the  argumeiit,  so  as  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  trial  and  in  the  punish- 
ment, as  if  they  had  bean  actually  charged  and 
completely  eistablished.  If  the  affairs  of  France, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  affect  this  country;  had 
been   introduced  without  a  warrant  from  ihe 
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charge  or  the  evidence,  I  should  have  been  iwhol- 
ly  silent  obnoerning  them ;  but  as  they  have  been 
already  mixed  with  the  subject,  in  a  manner  so 
eloquent  and  affecting  as,  too  probably,  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression,  il.becoraes  my  duty  to. 
endeavor  at  least  to  remove  it. 

The  late  revolutions  in  France  have'  been  tep- 

resented  to  you  as  not  only  ruinous 

by'ft"'»"™='     to  their  authors,  and  to  the  inhabit- 

shake  and  disturb  the  principles  of  this  and  -all 
other  governments.  You  have  been  told,  that 
though  the  English  people  are  generally  vpell  af- 
fected to  their  government-^ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred,  upon-  Mr.  Attorney  General's  own 
statejnuerlt — ^yet  that  wicked  and  designing  men 
have  long  been  laboring  to  overturn  it ;  that  noth-  ■ 
ing  short  of  the  wise  and  spirited  exertions  of 
the  present  government  (of  v^hioh  this  prosecu- 
tion is,  it  seems,  one  of  the  instances)  have  h^th- : 
erto  averted,  or  can  cbiitinue  to  avert,  the  dan- 
gerous cphtagioH  ivhioh  misrule  and  anarchy  are 
spreading  over  the  world ;'  that  bodiesof  English- 
men, forgetting  fheir  duty  to  their  own  country 
and  its  Constitution,  have  congratulated  the  Con- 
vention of  France  upon  the  forhiation  of  their 
monstrous  government ;  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
deep-laid, system  of  disaflfection,  which  threatens 
the  establishments  of  this  kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  this.sta^te  of  things  havihg  no  sup- 
TheBe.i,ir™.ot  V°^  whatever  from  any  evidence  be- 
beforo  the  jury  ,  fore  Vou,  and  resting  only  upon  opm- 

IIQ evidence".  '        ,         i  ,/  ,     -    u*  i-     ...  • 

ion,  I-have  an  equal  right  to  mine ; . 
having  the  same  rqeans  of  observation  'with  other 
people  bf  what  passes  in  the  world ;  and  as  I  have 
s,  very  clear  one  upon  this  subject,  I  Will  give  it 
you  in  a  few  words.  '    ■ 

I  am  of  opinion,  thpn,  that  there  is  not  the 
„  '  .  ,  smallest  foundation  for  the  alarm  which 
Tie'wB  dire"  has  been  so  industriously  propagated ; 
lytiiereve™.  j^  ^j^j^  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  from  being  singU- 

lar,'that  I  verily  believe  the  authors  bf  it  are 
themselves  privately  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. But  it  was  convenient  for  certain  persons,^ 
who  had  Changed  their  principles,  to  find  some 
plausible  pretext  for  changing,  them.  It  was 
convenient  for  those  wTiOj'when  out  bf  power, 
had  endeavored  to  lead  the  public  mind  to'the  fle- 
dessity  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  our  own 
government,  to  find  any  reasons  for  their  .contin- 
uance anil  confirmation,  -when  they  operate  as 
engines  to  sujiport  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  vfhich  were  only  odious  when  in  ot)ier 
hands.  For  this  honorable  purpose,  the  sober,  re- 
flecting, and  temperate  character  bf  the  English 
natidn  was  to  be  represented  as  fermenting  into 
sedition,  and  into  an  insane  contempt  for  the  re- 
vered institutions  of  their  ancestors.  For  this 
honorable  pttrpos^,'  the  wisest  men — the  most  en?- 
inent  for  virtue — ^the  most  splendid  in  talents — 
the  most  independent  for  rank  and  propefty  in  the 


country,  were,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  per- 
severance in  those  sentiments  "which  certain  per- 
sons had.  originSited.  &nd  abandoned,''  to  be  given 
up  to  the  licentious  pens  and  tongues  of  hired 
defamation ;  to  be  stabbed  in  the  dark  by  anoiiy- 
mous  accusations ;  and  to  be  held  put  to  England 
and  to  the  Whole  world,  as  'donspiririg,  under  the 
auspices  of  cut-thrp^ts,  'to  overturn  every  thing 
sacred  in  religion,  and  venerahle  in  the  ancient 
government  of  our  country. .  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Whole  system  of  gbvernmenf,  of  ^hich  the 
business  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  no  mean  spec- 
imen, came  upc/n  the  public  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  clap  of  thunder,  without  one  act  to  give  it 
foundation,  from  thcvery^moment  that  notice  was 
given  of  a  motion  in  Parlia,ment  to  reforip  the 
representation  of  the  people.*  Long,  long,  be- 
fore that  time  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  other 
books,  thoUgh  not  complained,  of,  had  been  wrif- 
ten  ;  eijually  long  before  it,  the  addresses  to  the 
French  government,  -which  have  created  such  a 
panic,  had  existed;  but  as  there  is  a  "give  and 
take"  in  this  world,  they  passed  unregarded. 
Leave  but  the  practical  corruptions,  andthey  ire 
contented  to  wink  at  the  Speculations  of  theorists, 
and  the  compliments  of  public-spirited  civility. 
But  the  mbment  the  national  attention  vras  awak- 
ened to  look  at  things  in  practice,  and  to  seek  to  ■ 
reform  corruptions  at  home,  from  that  moment, 
as  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  whole  hive  began 
to  swarm,  and  every  man  in  his  turn  has  been 
sturig. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
and  I  am  so  far  from  pushing  the  ob-  Ti>e  defendant  ' 
servation  beyoud  its  bearing"  for  the  Sa'wiof'Mr. 
defense  of  a  client,  that  I  !am  ready  to  J/'p^XnlS' " 
admit  Mr.  Frost,  in  his  conduct,'  has  •■■/  fefo™- ' 
not  been  vfholly  in-vulnerable,  and  that,  in  sortie 
measure,  he  has  brought  this  prosecution  upon 
himself.  Gentlemen,  Mir.  Frost  must  forgive  me, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  vporld,  he  formerly  pushed  his  ob- 
servations and  coriduct  respecting  gbvei-nment 
further  than  many  would  be  disposed  to  follow 
hirHj  I  can  not  disguise  or  conceal  from  you,  that 
I  find  his  name  in  this  green-book,  as  associated 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  the 
Thatched  Hbuse  Tavfern,  in  St.  James's  Street.' 
I  find  him,  also,  the  correspondent  of  the  former  ; 
and  that  I  discover  in  their  publications  on  the 
structure  and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
expressions  which,  however  merited,  and  in  my 


'  Among  the  principal  were  Mr.  Burke,  the  Prince 
ofWales,  the  Dttke  of  Portland,  and  Lords  Spencer, 
Mansfield,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Longbborongh. 


'  In  allasion  to  Mr.  Pitt's  altered  qpinions  as  to 
parliamentary  reibrm. 

*  Mr.  Caiarles  Grey,  at  the,  request  of  the'Sooiety 
of  "The  5'riends  of  the  People,"  on  tbe  30th  April, 
1792,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward,' 
in  tbe  ensaing  Bession,  a.motion  to  this  effect. 

s  Mr^  Erskine  read  the  -minute  (in  Mr.  Pit't'^  own 
handwriting)  of  a  meeting  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  of  members  of  several  committees  of  counties 
and  cities,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  at 
which  Mr.  Frost  was  present,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1782,  Spd  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Pitt's  motion^  on  the  7th  of  May  pre- 
vious, on  the  subject  of  the  representation,  of  the 
people  in  Parliameat.' 
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opinion  commendable,'  would  now  be  considered, 
not  merelj'  as  intemperate  and  unguarded,  but 
as  highly  criminal.^  ^ 

Gentlemen,  tlie  fashion  of  this  world  speedily 
itea»™=r<,ri,i8  passeth  away.  We  find  these  glori- 
nowbfingiiros-  ous  restorers  pf  equal  representation 

edited.  ,  ^.     ■  ,     -  ?  .  i     .  ,* 

determmed,  as  ministers,  that,  so  far 
from  every  man  being  an  electol',  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdoiTi  should  have  no,  election  at  all ; 
but  sho.uld  submit  to  the  power,  or  to  the  softer 
allurements',  of  the  Crown.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
for  a  short  season,  Mr,  Prost  being  engtiged  pro- 
fessionally as  agent  for  the  government  candidate, 
did  not  (indeed,  he  could  not)  oppose'  this  incon- 
sistency between  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his 
friends ;  and  in  this  interregnum  of  pubjio  s[iirit, 
he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  government,  a  perfect 
patriot,  a  faithful  friend  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  law,  he  was,  there- 
fore, trusted  with  .government  business  iii  matters 
of  revenue,  and  was,  in  short,  what  all  the  friends 
of  government,  of  course,  are,  the  best  and  most 
approved — to  save  words,  he  was, like  the  rest  of 
them,  just  what  he  should  be.  But  the  election 
bei.iig  over,  and,  with  (t,  professional  agency,  and 
Mf.  Frost,  as  he  lawfully  might,  continuing  to  hold 
his  former  opinions  (which  were  still  avowed,  and 
gloried  in,  though  not  acted  on,  by  his  ancient 
friends),  he,  unfortunately,  did  not  change  them 
ths  other  day,  when  they  were  thrown  off  by 
others.  On  the  contrary,  he  rather  seems  to 
have  taken  fire  with  the  prospect  of  reducing 
them  to  practice;  and  being,  as  I^  have  shown 
yoUiljred  in  a  school  which  took  the  lead  in  bold- 
ness of  remonstrance  of  all  other  reformers  be- 
fore or  since,  he  fell,  in  the  heat  and  levity  of 
wine,  into  expressions  which,  have  no  correspond- 
ence with  his  sober  judgment;  which  would  have 
been  passed'  over  or  laughed  at  in  you  or  .we,  but 
vvhioh,  coming  froiti  biia,  were  never  to  be  for- 
given by  government.  This  is  the  genuine  his- 
tory of  his  offense.     For  this  he  is  to  be  the  sub- 

fi  The  following  are  copies  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letters  : 
"  LiDOolii's  Inn,  Friday,  May  lOtB. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sony  that  I  was  not 
at  home  whenyoa  ^nd  the  other  gentlemen  from 
the  Westminster  Committee  did  me  the  honor  to. 
call 

"May  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  express  that  I  an) 
truly  happy  to  find' that  the  motion  of  Tuesday  last 
has'  the  approbation  of  soch  zealous  friends  to  the 
pdblic,  and  to  assure  the  committee  tha^  my  exer- 
tion^-shall  never  be  wanting  in  support  of  a  measi 
ure,  which  I  agree  vjith  them  in  thinkitig  essehtiallT/ 
v^essary  to  the  independe-nce  of-Farlig/ment  and  the 
liberty  of  (he  people. 

,  "  I  have  the  h'Onor  to  be,  with  great  resjlect  and 
ssteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and'most  humble 
servant,  "W.  Pitt. 

"John  Frost,  Esq,,  Percy  Street", 

"Lincoln's  Inn,  May  12th,  1782. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  &vor  of  your  note,  and 
«hall  be  proud  to  receive  the  honor  intended  me  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Middlesex  Committee,  at. the 
time  you  mention.  , 

"I  «m,  with  great  regard,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  W.  Pitt. 

"John  Froflt,  Esq,,  Percy  St^reet." 


ject  of  prosecution — not  the  prosecution  of  my 
learned  friend — nof'  the  prosecution  of  the  At- 
torney Geneia.1 — not  the  prosecnlion  gf  his  Maj- 
esty i  but  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Yatman,  who 
'wishes  to  show  you  his  great  loyalty  to  the  state 
and  Constifutjon,  whtoh  were  in  danger  of  falling, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  drugs  of  this  worthy 
apothecary. 

With  regard  to  the  new  government  of  France, 
-since  the  subjgqt  has  been'introduced,  «,„„,,,„„„ 
all  I  can  say  of  it  is  this,  that  the  goad  rrengi,  Bevoiu- 
or  evil  of  .it  belongs  to  themscilves. 
They  had  a  right,  like  every  other  people  upon 
earth,  to  change  their  government ;,  the  system, 
destroyed  was  a  system  disgraceful  to  free  and 
rational  beings ',  and  if  they  have;  neither  substi- 
tuted,  nor  shall  her-eafter  substitute,  a  better  in 
its  stead,  they  must  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
own  errors  and  crimes.  As  to  the  horrors  which 
now  disfigure  and  desolate  that  fine  country,  all 
good  men  must  undoubtedly  agree  incoodemn- 
iiig  and  deploring  them,  but  they  may  differ,  nev- 
ertheless, in  deciphering  thpir  causes.  Men  to 
the  full  a,s  wl^e"  as  those  who  pretend  to  l)e  wiser 
than  Pravidenoe,  and  stronger  than  the  order  of 
things,  may,  perhaps,  reflect  that  a  great  fabric 
of  unwarrantable  power  and  coijruption  covdd  not 
fall  to  the  grpund  -without  a  mighty  convulsion — 
that  the  agitation  must  ever 'be  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  agitated — that  the  passions  and  errors 
inseparable  from  humanity  must  heighten  and, 
swell  the  cgnfusion ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  crifles 
and  arnbition  of  other  nations,  under  the  mask  pf 
self-defense  and  humanity,  may  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to-aggravate  them — may  have  tended 
to  irabitter  the  spirits  and  to  multiply  the  evils 
which  they  condemn — to  increase  the  misrule  and 
anarchy  which  j;hey  seek  to  disembroil,  and  in  the 
end  to  endanger  their  own  governments,  which 
by  carnage  and  bloodshed,  instead  of  by  peace, 
imj)rovement,,  and  wise  administration,  th^y  pro- 
fess to  prptect.from  the  contsjgion  of  revolution. 

As  tp  the  parlj  which  bpdies  pf  men  in  England 
have  taken,  though  it  might,  in  some 

■    - .  ,      .        ^    ,  ° ,  .'  , .     '  and  tbe  feelings 

instances,  be  imprudent  and  irregular,  'tii'd  awake?, 
yet  I  see 'nothing  tp  Cendemn,  pr  tp  "'"°^"s'""'*- 
suppprt,  .the  declamatipn  which'  we  daily  hear 
uppn  the  subject.  The  congratulations'  of  En- 
glishmen were  directed_to  the  fall  of  corrupt  and 
despotic  pov^erin  France,' and  were  animated  by 
a  wish  of  a  milder  and  freer  government — h{ip- 
pier  for  that  country,  and  safer  for  this.  They 
-were,  l)e(sides,  addressed  to  France  when  she  was 
at  peace  -with  England,  and  when  no  law  -was, 
therefore,,  broken  by  the  expression  of  ppiilipn  pr 
satisfactipn.  They  were  net  cpngratulations  on 
the  murders  which  have!  since  been  committed 
nor  on  the  desplatipns  wh,ioh  have  since  over- 
spread so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  neitljer 
were  they  traitorous  to  the  government  of  this 


'  Mr.  EVskine  alluded  to  the  addresses  sent  from 
several  political  societies  in  England  to  the  French 
National,  Assembly,  which,  in  the  'expressions  of 
their  warm  approbation , of  the  new  governtaent  es- 
tablished in  France,  bordered  tlosely  on  sedition 
ag'ainst  the(  English  government.         j 
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country.     This  we  may  safely  take  iti  trust,  since 
not  one'  of  them,  even  iii  the  rage  o!  prosecution, 
has  been  brought  before  a  criminal  court.     For 
myself,  I  never  joined  in  anj' of  these  addresses, 
but  what  I  have  delivered  concerning  them  is  all. 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  and  government  it- 
self as  far  as  evidence  extends,  has  not  been 
more  successful.    I  would,  therefore,  reooihmend 
it  'to  his  Majesty's  servants,  to  attend'  to  the  re- 
flections of  an  eloquent  writer  [Mr.  Burke]  at 
present  high  in  their  confidence  and  esteeiii,  who 
has- admirably  exposed 'the  danger  and  injustice 
of  general  accusations.     "  This  way  of  prpscrib-' 
ing  the  citizens  by  denominations'  and  general 
descriptions,  dignified  by  the  name  pf  reason  of 
state,  and  security  for  Constitutions  and  common- 
wealths, is.BOthing  better  at  bottom  than  the  juis- 
erable  invention  of  an  ungenerous  ainibitlon,,  which 
would  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust:  of  power,  with- 
out any  of  the  virtues  or  energies  that  give  a  ti- 
tle to  if;  a  receipt  of  policy;  made  up  of  a  detest- 
able corappurrd  of  malice,  o(iwardioe,  and  sloth. 
They  would  govern  men  against  their  will;  but 
in  that  governmEnt  would  be  discharged  from  the 
exercise  of  vigilance,  prbvidence,  ilnd  fortitude ; 
and,  therefbre,"  that  they  may'?leep  on  their  watch, , 
consent  to  take  some  one  division  of  the  society 
into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over  the  rest. 
But  let-goyernment,.in  whatever  form  it  may  be, 
comprehend  the  whole  of  its  justice,  and  restrain 
the  suspicious  by  its  vigilance ;  let  it  keep  watch 
and  ward ;  let  it  discover  by  its  sagacity,  and 
punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency  against  its 
power,  whenever  it  exists  in  the  overt  acts,  and 
then  it  will- be  as  safe  as  God  and  nature  intend- 
ed it  should  be.     Crimes  are  the  acts  of  individ- 
uals, and  not  of  denominations ;  and,  therefore, 
arbitrarily  to  class  men  under  general  desorip- 
tigns,  in  order  to  proscribe  an'd  punish  them  in 
the  lump  for  a  presumed  delinquency,  of  which, 
perhaps,  but  a  part — perhaps  none  at  all— are 
guilty,  is,  indeed,  S  compendious  method,  and 
saves  a  world  of  trouble  about  proof;  but  such  a 
method,  instead  of  being  law,  is  an  act  of  unnat- 
ural rebellion' against  tbe  legal  dominion  of  rea- 
son and  justice;  and,  a  vice,  in  any  Constitution 
that  entertains  it,  which  at  one  time  or  other  will 
certainly  bring  on  its  ruin."* 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  address  ourselves  to 
cr„i,=  c.»rgi4  the  cause,  disembarrassed  by  foreign 
opoirthodE-  considerations;  let  us  examine  what 
fendant.  ^^^  phargfe  upon  the  record  is,  and  see 

how  it  is  supported  by  the  proofs.  For,  unless 
the  whole  indictment,  or  some  one  count  of  it,  be 
in  "form  and  substance  supported  by  the  evidence, 
the  defendant  must  be  acquitted,  however  in 
other  respects  you  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
imprudence  and  indiscretion.  The  indictment 
charges,  "  That  the  defendant  being  a  person  of 
an  impious,  depraved,  seditigus  dispositioU,  and 
maliciously  intending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kii)gdom ;  to  bring  our  most  serene  Sovereign, 
into  hatred  and  contempt  with  ajl  the  subjects  of 
the  realm,  and  to  excite  them  to  discontent  against 


this  governtaent ;  he  the  said  defend^tnt,  ^s  afore- 
said wicked  contrivances  and  intentions  to  com- 
plete,.perfect,  andrcn^ler  effectual,  on  the  6th 
day  of  Noveiphpr,"  sppke  the  words  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Crown.  This  is  the  indictment,  and, 
it  is  drawn  with  a  preoisiop  which  marks  the  true 
principle  of  English  criminal  law.  It  does  not 
merely  charge  the  speaking  of  the  words,  leaving 
the  wieked  intention  to  be  supplied  and  collected 
by  necessiary  and  unavoidable  inference,  because 
such  inference  may  or  may  not  follow,  from- the 
words  themselves,' according  to  circumstances, 
which  the"evidence  alone  can  disclose.  It  charges 
therefore  the  wicked  intention  as  a  fact,;  ,  ■  ■ 
and  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  euonUai^Ki 
the  crime,  stating,  as  it  must  state,  to 
apprise  the  defendant  of  the  crime  alleged  agaiiist . 
him,  the  overt  act,  by  which  such  malicious  pur- 
pose was  displayed,  and  by  which  he  sought  to 
render  it  efiectual.  No  'man  can  be  criminal 
without  a  criipinal  intention  —  actus  non  fiuif 
reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea.^  God  alone  can  Igok  into  ' 
the  heart,  and  man,  could  he  look  into  it,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  it,  until  society  is  disturbed  by 
its  alotlons ;  but  the  crirUinalmind  being  the  source 
of  all  criminality,  the  law  seeks  onjyto  punish  ac- 
tions which  if  can  trace  tp  evil  disposition  —  it 
pities,  our, errors  and  mistakes— ^ makes  allow- 
ances for  our  passions,  and  scourges  only  our 
crimes.        , 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,, in  the  conclusion  of  his  ad-  _        .      , 

"       -  ConcesBioM  or 

dress  to  you,  did  more  than  ratify  uiecomiseiibr 
these  propositions.    With  a  liberality 
and  candor  very  honorable  to  himself,  and  highly 
advantagebus  to  the  public  which  he  represents, 
he  said  to  you,  that  if  the  exjiressions  charged 
upon  the  defendant  should  turh  out,  in  your  opin- 
ion, to  be  unadvised  and  unguarded,  arising  on 
the  sudden,  and  unconnected  with  previous  bad 
intention,  he  should  hot   even  insist  upon  the 
strictness  of  the  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  nor 
ask  a  verdict,  but  such  as  between  man  and  man, 
^acting  upon  moral  and  candid  feelings,  ought  to 
be  Ssked  and  expected.     These  were  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  just  and  manly  disposition,, 
and  he  confirmed  them  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  ■ 
Justice  Foster,  whose  works  ire  so  deservedly 
celebrated.     But  judging  of  my  unfortunate  cli- 
ent, not  from  his  own  charity,  but  from  the  false 
information  of  others,  he  puts  a  construction  upon 
an  expression  of  this  great  author  which  destroys 
much  of  the  intended 'effect  of  his  doctrine — a 
doctrine  which  I  will  myself  read  again  to  you, 
and  by  the  right  interpretation  of  which  I  desire 
the  defendant  may  stand  or  fall.    In  the  passage 
read  to  you,  Foster  says,  "As  to  mere  words, 
they  differ  widely  from  writings  in  point  of  real 
malignity  and  proper  evidence;  they  are  often 
the  effect  of  mere  heat  of  blood,  which  in  some, 
natures,  otherwise  welVdisposed,  carrieth  the 
man  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  ;.  they  are 
always  liable  tp  great  misconstruction,  from  the 


'  Mr..Barke's  speech  at  Bristol.    See  page  308. 


'  This  act  does  not  make  a  man  guilty  withont  the 
intention. 
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oonviotion  upon  any  other  footing.  Surely,  then, 
it  was' open  to  (the  Crown,  upon  every  principle 
of  common  sense,  to  have  proved  the  previous 
maliue  by  all  previous  discourses  and  previous 
conduct  connected  with  the  accuidtion.  And  yet, 
after  having  wholly  arid  absolutely  failed  in  this 
most  important  part  of  the  proof,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  the  Crown  having,  failed  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  miist  set  about  establishing  tiie.negative  ! 
for  that  otheirwise  we  are  not  within  the  p^le  or 
protection  of  the  Very  first  and  paramount  prin- 
ciples of  .thg  law  and  government' of  the  country! 

Saving' disposed' of  tljis  stumbling-blook  in  the 
way  of  sound  and  indulgent  judgment,  we  may 
now  venture  to  examine  this  mighty  offense'  as 
it  is  proved  by  .the  vlritnesses  for  the  Crown,  sup- 
posing.the  facts  neither  to  have  been  misstated 
from  misapprehension,  nor'  willfully  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Frostj  the  defendant,  a  gentleman'  who, 
upon  the  evidence, 'stands' wholly  unimpeaohed 
of  any  design  against  the  .public  peace,  Evidencfe 
or  any  indisposition  to  the  Constitution  5ffeSdaT?t° 
'of  the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  dined  examinsd; 
at  the  tavern  over  the  Percy  coffee-house'.-'  This 
he  did  not  with  a  company  met  upon  any  jioKt- 
ical  occasion,  goo<J,or  «vil,  jiut,  as  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  oipening,  with  a  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  consisting  of  most 
reputable  and  ihoffertsive  persons,  neither  talking 
nor  thinking  about  governmeot,  or  its  concerns  : 
so  much  for  the  preface  to  this  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. The  conipany  "did  not  retire  till^  the 
bottle  had  made  many  Inerry  oirojes ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, upon  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  that  Mr. 
Frost,  to  say  the  least,  had  drunk  very  freely. 
But  was  it  with  the  evil  intention  imputed,  to 
him  that  he  went  into  this  coffee-house  to  cir- 
culate his  opinions,  and  to  give  effect  to  designs 
he  had  premeditated  ?  He  could  not  possibly 
go  home'  without  passing  through  it;  for  it  is 
proved  that  there  was  ho  other  passa:ge  into  the 
street  from-the  room  where  he  had  dined.  '  But 
having  got  there  by  accident,  did  he  even  then 
stop  by  design,  and  collect  'an  audience  to  scatter 
sedition  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  Mr.  Yatraan,  the 
very  witness  against  him,  admits  that  ho  inter-  * 
rupted  him  ^  as  he  passed'  in  silence  toward  the 
street,  and  fasteried  the'  subject  of,France  upon 
him.  Every  word  which  passed  (for  the  whole 
is  charged  upon  the  very  record  as  a  dialogue 
with  this  witness)  was  in  answer  to  his  entrap- 
ping questions,  introduced  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  very  old  aoquaintarioe,  and  in  a  sort  of  ban- 
ter, too,  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation 
that  renders  it  ridiculous,  as  well  as  wicked, 
to  convert  it  into  a  serious  plan  of  mischief; 
"  Well,"  says  Mr.  Yatman,  "well,  Mr.  Equality, 
so  you  have  been  in  Franc&^when  t1(o  derandant's 
did  you  arrive  ?  1  suppose  you  are  SiT™"  e," 
for  equality,- and  no  Kings  ?"  "0  ""'»  England. 
yes,",sayS  Mr.  Frost,  "certainly  I  am  for  equal- 
ity ;  I  am  for  no  Kings."  Now,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, when  this  answer  was  made,  whether  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  whether  ■*hen  driink  or  sob- 
er, it  neither  had,  nor  coul4  have,  the  remotest 
'"  One  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  |  relation  M,  England  or  its,  government.    France 


ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  hearers,  and  too 
often  from  a  motive  truly  criminal."  Foster 
-  afterward  goes  on  to  contrast  sUcb  loose  words, 
not  relative  to  any  act  or  rfesrgw,"  fol:  so  he  ex- 
ptesses  himself,  with  ^'  words  of  advice  and  per- 
suasion in  contemplation  of  some  Iraitorou&^pur- 
pose  actually  on  foot  or  intended,  and  inprosecur 
'  tion  of  it."  Comparing  this  rule  of  judgment 
with  the  eyiflence  given,  one  would  have  expect- 
ed a  consent  to  the  most  favorable  jiJdgfnent — 
one  would  have  almost  considered  the  quotation 
as  a  tacit  consent  to  an  acquittal.  But  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  still  looking  through  the  false 
medium  of  other  men's  prejudices,  lays  hold  of 
the  words  ."otherwise  well  disposed,"  and  in- 
graft^ upon  them  this  'most  extraordinary  requi- 
Modeofevaj-  sitlou.  Show  me,  hc  says,  that  Mr. 
q°uences'?f  tbia  -Frost  Is  Otherwise  well  disposed.  Let 
concession.  -  y^n  bring  himself  within  the  meaning 
of  Foster,  and  then  I  consent  that  he  shall  have 
the  fullest  benefit  of  his  indulgent  principle  of. 
judgment.  Good  God,  gentlemen,  are  we  in  an 
Englisfi  court  of  justice  ?'  ^Are  we  sitting  in 
judgment  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  Englandj. 
with  the  assistance  of  a  jury  of  Englishmen? 
And  am  I  in  such  a  presence  to  be  called  upon 
to  prove  the  good  disposition  of  my  client,  before 
I  can  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  those  rules- 
of  evidence  which  apply  equally  to  ,the  just  and 
to  the  unjust,  and  by  which  an  evil  dispositibn 
must  be  proved  before  it  shall  even  be  suspect- 
ed? I  came 'here  to  resist  and  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  legitimate  and  credible  proof  of  disloy- 
alty and  disEiffection  ;  and  am  I  to  be  palled  up9n 
to  prove  that  my  client  has  not  been,  nor  is,  dis- 
loydi  or  disaffected  ?  Are' we  to  be  deafened  with 
panegyrics  upon  the  English  Constitution,  and  yet 
to  be  deprived  of  its  first  and  distinguishing  feat- 
ure, that  innocence  is  to  be  presumed  until  guilt 
be  established?  Of  what  ava|l  is  that  saOred 
maxim,  if,  upon  the  bare  assertion  and  imputa- 
tion of  guilt,  a  man  may  be  deprived-of  a  rule  of 
evidence,  the  suggestion  of  wisdoni  and  human- 
ity, as  if  the  rule  applied  only  to  those  who  need 
no  protection,  and  who  werfe  never  accused  ?  If 
Mr.  Frost,  by  any  previous  overt  acts,  by  which" 
alone  any  disposition,  good  or  evil,  can  be  proved, 
had  shown  a  disposition  leading  to  the  offense  in 
question,  it  was  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
'Wood,"'  whose  learning  is  unquestionable,  un- 
doubtedly thought  so,  when,  with  the  view  of 
crimination,  he, asked  where  Mr.  Frost  had  been 
before  the  time  in  question,  for  he,  is  much  too 
correct  to  have  put  an  irregular  and  illegal  ques- 
ti6n  in  a  criminal  case:  I  must,  therefore,  sup- 
pose his  right  to  ask  it  appeared  to  him  quite 
clear  and  established,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  so.  Why,  then;  did  he  not  go  on  and  follow 
it  up,  by  asking  what  he  had  done  in  France — 
what  declarations  he  had  made  thtre — or  what 
part  he  proposed  to  act  here,  upon  his  return? 
The  charge  upon  the  recoi-d  is,  that  the  words 
were  uttered  with  malice  <and  premeditation ; 
and  Mr.  Attorney  General  properly  disclaims  a 
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had  just  abolished  its  new  Constitution  of  mon- 
archy, and  set  u{)  a  republic.  She  was  at  th,at 
raoment  divided  and  in  civil  ponfasion  on  the  ^ubr 
jeot ;  the  question;  therefore,  and  the  answer,  as 
they  applied  t^Fianeej  were  sensible  and  rele- 
vant; but  to  England  or  tp  English  affairs  they 
had  not  (except  in  the  ensnaring  sequel)  the  re- 
motest application.'  Had  Yatman,  therefore,  end- 
ed here,  the  conversation  would  have  ended,  ,and 
Mr.  Frost  would  hav^  been  the  neyt  moment  in 
the  street.  But  still  the  question  is  forced  upon 
him,  and  hei  is  asljed,  "What!  no  Kings  in  En- 
gland?" although  his  first  answer  ha^  no  con- 
nection with  Cngland;  the  question,  therefore, 
was  self-evidently  a  snare,  to  which  he  answered, 
"  No  Kings  in  England ;"  which  seemed  to  be  all 
that  was  wanted,  for  in  a  moment  every  thing 
was  confusion  and  uptoar;  Mr.  Frost,  who  had 
neither  delivered  nor  meant  tp  deliver  any  seri. 
ous  opinion  concerning  government,  and  finding 
himself  injuriously  set  lipon,  wished,  as  was  most 
natural,  to  explain  h'naself,  by  stating,  to  those 
around  him  what  I  have  been  just  stating  to.  you. 
Bat  all  in  vain ;  theywere  in  pursuit  of  the  im- 
mortal fame  of  the  very  business  we  are  engaged 
in  at  this  moraerit,  and  were  resolved  to  hold  their 
adv-antage.  His  voice  was  immediately  drowned 
by  the  clamors  of  insult  and  brutality ;  he  wai 
baited  on  all  sides  like  a  bull,  and  left  the  cofie^- 
houSe  without  the  possibility  of  being  heard  either 
in  explanation  or  defensfe.  An  inaictment  was 
immediatfely  preferred  against  him,  and  from  that 
moment  the  public  ear'  has  been  grossly  and 
wickedly  abused  upon  thle  subject,  his  character 
shamefully  calumniated,  and  his  cause  prejudged 
before  the  day  of  triaK% 

Gentlemen  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  any 
Toaocuseund^r  "ther  judgment  of  the  impression 
BuchcircumBtan-  -^^ch  such ,  a  proceeding  altogether^ 
oiaiiimnijiiicoii-  is  likely  to  make  upon  your  minds, 
fideiice.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^■^^^  Which  it  makes  upon 

my  own.  In  the  first  place,  is  society  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  breach  of  those  confidences,  and"  in 
the  destruction  of  that  security  and  trs^nquillity 
which  constitute  its  very  essence  every  where,  but 
which,  till  of  late,  most  emphatically  character- 
ized/the life  of  an  Englishman  ?  Is  government 
to  derive  dignity  and  safety  by  means  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  the  least 
spark  of  honor  to  step  forWard  to  serve  it  ?  Is 
the  tjme  come  when  obedience  to  the  law  and 
correctness  of  conduct  are  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  subject,  but  that  he  must  measure 
his  steps,  select  his  expressions,  and  adjust  his 
very  looks  in  the  most  common  and  private  in- 
tercourses of  life  ?  Must  an,  English  gentleman 
in  future  fill  his  wine  by  £t  measure,  lest,  in  the 
openness  of  his  soul,  and  while  believing  his 
neighbors  are  joining  with  him  in  that  happy 
relaxation  and  freedom  of  thought  which  is  the 
prime  biasing  of  life,  he  should  fincl  his  oharac^ 
ter  blasted,  and  his  person  in  a  prison  ?  Does 
aiiy  man  put  such  constraint  upon  himself  in  the 
most  private  raoment  of  his  life,  that  hewould  be 
contented  to  have  his  loosest  and  lightest  wdrds 
recorded,  and  set  in  array  against  him  in  a  court 


of  justice?  Thank  God,  the  world  lives  very 
differently,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  living  in. 
There  are  moments  when  jarring  opinions  may 
be  given  without  inoonsisteney  —  when  Truth 
herself  may  be  sported  with  without  i^B  breach 
of  veracity — and  where  well-imagined  nonsense 
is  not  only  superior  to,  bUt  is  the  very  index  to 
wit  and  wisdom.  .  I  might  safely  asSert-r^taking, 
too,  for  the  standard  of  my  assertion  the  rnost 
honorably  correct  and  enlightened  societies  in 
the  kingdom — ^thatif  malignant  spies  were  prop- 
csrly  posted,"^  scarcely  a  dinner  -would  end  without 
a  duel  .and  an  indictment.   I 

/When  I  came  down  this  morning,  and  found, 
contrary  tbmy  expectation,,  that  we  ja™t„tion  ftom 
were  to  be  stuffedinto  this,  misera-  <:^=  •"ppo'wi 
ble  hole  in  the  wall,H  to  consume  our  constitu-, 
tions :  suppose  I  had  muttered  along  through 
the  gloomy  passages:^"  What,  is  this  cursed  tri- 
al of  Hastings  going  on  again  ?  Are  we  to  have 
no  respite  ?  Are  we  to  die  of  the  asthma  in  this 
damned  corner?  I  wish  to  God  that  tlje  roof 
would  come  down  and  abate  the  inipeaohment, 
Lords,  Commons,  and' all  together."  Such' a 
wish,  proceeding,  from  the  mind,  would  be  des'- 
perate  wickedness,  and  the  serious  expression  of 
it  a  high  and  criminal  contempt  of  Parliament. 
Perhaps  the  bare  utterance  of  such  words,  even 
w^thoutmeaning,  would  be  irreverent  and  foolish.  - 
But  still,  if  such  expressions  had  been  gravely 
impated  to  me  as  the  result  of  a  malignant  mind, 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England,  how  would  they  have  been 
treated  in  the  House  of  Comnjons  on  a  motion  fpr 
m,y  expulsion  ?  How !  .  The  witness  would  have 
been  laughed  out  of  the  House  before  he  had  half 
finished  his  evidence,  and  would  have  been  voted 
to  be  ,too  great  a  blockhead  to  deserve  a  worse 
character.  Many  things  are,  indeed,  wrong  an^ 
reprehensible,  that  neither  do  nor  can  become  the 
objects  of  criminal  justice,  because  theliappioess 
g.nd  security  of  social  life.  Which  are  the  very 
end  and  object  of  ail  law  and  justice,  forbid  the 
communication  of  them;  because  the  spirit  of  3 
gentlem^,  which  is  the  most  refined  morality, 
either  shuts  men's  ears  against  what  should  not 
be  heard,  or  closes  their  lips  with  the  sacred  seal 
of  honor.  , 

This  tacit  but  well-Understood  and  deljghtful 
compact  of  social  life  is  perfectly  ocn-  society  in  no 
sistent  with  its  safety.-   The  security  Sy'ooSi."^ 
of  free  goVernttients,  Euid  the  unsns-  •"I'J'":'- 
pectjng  confidence  of  every  man  who  IJyes  under 
them,  are  not  only  compatible,  but  inseparable. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  Vhere  the  public  duty 
calls  for  the  violation  of  the  private  one.    Crim 
inal  intention,  but  not  iildecent  levities — not  even 
grave  opinions  ,unconneot€d  with  conduct,  are  to 
be  exposed,  to  the  magistrate ;  and  when  men 
(which .bappens-but  seldom),  without  the  honor  or 
the  sense  to  make  the  due  distinctions,  force  com- 
plaints upon  .governments  which  they  can  neither 
approve  of  nor  refuse  to  act  uppn,  it  becomes  the 


"  The  King's  Bench  sat  in  the  small  Court  of  Com- 
mon Fleas.  '     -,  '         ' 
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office  of  juries — as  it  is  yours  to-day — ^to  draw 
the  true  line  in  their  judgments,  measuring  men's 
conduct  by  the  safe  standwds  of  human  life  and 
experience. 

Gentlemen,  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  society, 
under  the  lash  of  informers,  running  before  the 
law  anjd  hunting  men  through  the  privacies  of 
domestic  life,  is  described  by  a  celebrated  speak- 
er [Mr.  Burke]  with  such  force  and  beauty  of 
eloquence,  that  I  will  close  my  observations  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  repeating  what'  can 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  uttered  among  English- 
men without  sinking  deep  into  their  hearts  :  "  A 
mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves, 
not  only  to  the  government,  but  they  live  at  the 
mercy  of  every  individual ;  they  are  at  once  the 
slaves  of  the  whole  community  and  ot  every  part 
of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful  men  are 
those  on  whose  goodness  they  must  depend.  In 
this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns 
of  a  st«rn  magistrate,  but  are  obliged  to  fly  from 
their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are 
sown  in  civil  intercourse,  and  in  social  habitudes. 
The  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  is  infected. 
Their  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares. 
All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make  life 
safe  and  comfortable  are  perverted  into  instru- 
ments of  terror  and  torment.  This  species  of 
universal  subserviency,  that  makes  the  very  serv- 
ant who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter  of 
your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade and  abase  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  assured  and  liberal  state,  of  mind  which 
alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I 
vow  to  God,  I  would  sooner  bring  -myself  to  put 
a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked, 
and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at 
once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being, 
tainted  with  the  jail  distemper  of  a  contagious 
servitude,  to  keep  him  above  ground,  an  anima- 
ted mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted  himself,  and 
corrupting  all  about  hira."'° 

If  these  sentiments  apply  so  justly  to  the  rep- 
AU  pnvate  es-  Tobation  of  persccution  for  opinions 
pi™»se  p«™'-  — even-  for  opinions  which  the  laws, 
Eiteiiaii  mstitu-  howcver  absurdly,  inhibit — for  opin- 
'"""'  ions  though  certainly  and  maturely  en- 

tertained— though  publicly  professed,  and  though 
followed  up  by  corresponding  conduct;  how  ir- 
resistibly do  they  devote  to  contempt  and  exe- 
cration all  eaves-dropping  attacks  upon  loose  con- 
versations, casual  or  convivial,  more  especially 
when  proceeding  from  persons  conforming  to  all 
the  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  the  state, 
tinsupported  by  general  and  avowed  profession, 
and  not  merely  unconnected  with  conduct,  but 
scarcely  attended  witji  recolleotioh  or  conscious- 
ness !  Such  a  vexatious  system  of  inquisition, 
the  disturber  of  household  peace,  began  and  end- 
ed with,  the  Star  Chamber.  The  venerable  law 
of  England  never  knew  it.  Her  noble,  dignified, 
and  humane  policy  soars  above  the  little  irregu- 
larities of  our  lives,  and  disdains  to  enter  our  olok- 


"  See  Mr.  Burke's  speech  at  Bristol,  page  301. 
Yy 


ets  without  a  warrant  founded  upon  complaint. 
Constructed  by  man  to  regulate  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  not  by  God  to  guard  the  purity  of  angels, 
it  leaves  to  us  our  thoughts,  our  opinions,  and 
our  conversations,  and  punishes,  only  overt  acts 
of  contempt  and  disobedience  to  her  authority. 

Gentlemen,  this-  is  not  the  specious  phrase  of 
an  advocate  for  his  client;  it  is  not  j,,ij,„„„f,^i. 
even  my  expositipn  of  the  spirit  of  from  uie  provi 
our  Constitution ;  but  it  is  the  phrase 
and  letter  of  the  law  itself.  In  the  most  critical 
conjunctures  of  our  history,  when  government 
was  legislating  for  its  own  existence  and  oon- 
tinusince,  it  never  overstepped  this  wise  modera- 
tion. To  give  stability  to  establishments,  it  oc- 
casionally bridled  opinions  concerning  them,  but 
its  punishments,  though  sanguinary,  laid  no  snares 
for  thou,ghtless  life,  and  took  no  man  by  surprise. 

Of  this  the.  act  of  Queen  Anne,''  which  made 
it  high  treason  to  deny  the  ri^ht  of  Parliament 
to  alter  the  succession,  is  a  striking  example. 
The  hereditary  descent  of  the  Crown  had  been 
recently  broken  at  the  Revolution  by  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force,  and 
a  new  inheritance  had  Jieen  created  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  establishment,  which  had  but 
just  established  itself.  Queen  Anne's  title,  and 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  kingdom  under 
it,  depended  wholly  upon  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  Parliament  to  make  this  change.  The  su- 
perstitions of  the  world  and  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, which  deserves  a  better  name,  were 
against  this  power  and  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  it ;  the  dethroned  King  of  England  was 
living  in  hostile  state  at  our  very  doors,  support- 
ed by  a  powerful  raonardfi  at  the  head  of  a  rival 
nation — and  our  own  kingdom  itself  full  of  fac- 
tious plots  and  conspiracies,  which  soon  after 
showed  themselves  in  open  rebellion. 

If  ever,  therefore,,  there  was  a  season  when  a 
narrow  jealousy  could  have  been  excusable  in  a 
government — if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
sacrifice  of  some  private  liberty  to  common  se- 
curity would  have  been  prudent  in  a  people,  it 
was  at  such  a  conjuncture.  Yet  mark  the  re- 
serve of  the  crown,  and  the  prudence  of  our  an- 
cestors in  the  wording  of  the  statute.  Although 
the'^  denial  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter  the 
succession  was  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  all 
legitimate  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  might 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  abjuration  to  the  lajws, 
yet  the  statute  looked  at  the  nature  of  man,  and 
to  the  private  security  of  individuals  in  society, 
while  it  sought  to  support  the  public  society 
itself.  It  did  not,  thereforet  ^°S'  "i^"  '"'"  '''v- 
erns  and  coflfee-houses,  nor  lurk  for  them  at  cor- 
ners, nor  watch  for  them  in  ttieir  domestic  en- 
joyments. The  act  provid,es,  "  That  every  per- 
son who  should  maliciouslyj  advisedly,  and  di- 
rectly, by  writing  or  printing,  affirm  that  the 
Queen  was  not  the  rightful  Queen  of  these 
realms,  or  that  the  Pretender  had'  any  right  or 
title  to  the  Crown,  or  tha*  any  other  person  had 
any  right  or  title,  otherwise  than  according  to 

"  Sixth  Anne,  c.  7. 
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the  acts  passed  since  the  Revolution  for  settling 
the  suooession,  or  that  the  Legislature  hath  pot 
sufficient  authority  to  make  laws  for  limiting  ^the 
succession,  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
suffer  eis  a  traitor  j"  -and  then  enacts,  "  That  if 
any  person  shall  maliciously,  and  directly,  by 
pfeaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  declare 
and  maintain  the  same,he  shall  incur  the-penal- 
ties  of  a  prcemunire," 

"I  will  make  a  short  observation  or  two," 
BoraarkB  says  Foster,  "on  the  act.  First.  The 
ofFmter.  positions  Condemned  by  them  had  as  di- 
rect a  tendency  to  involve  the^e  nations  in  tl^e 
miseries  of  an  intestine  war,  to  incite  her  Maj- 
esty's subjects  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
her,  a;nd  to  deprive  her  of  her  crown  and  royal 
dignity,  as  any  general  doctrine,  any  declaration 
not  relative  to  actions  or  designs,  could  possibly' 
have ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  bare  words,  posi- 
tions of  this  dangerous  tepdeuoy,  though  main- 
tained maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly,  and 
even  in  the  solemnities  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, are  not  considered  as  overt  acts  of  treason. 

"  Secondly.,  In  po  case  can  a  man  be  argued 
into  the  penalties  of  the  act  by  inferences  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  what  he  hath  affirmed ;, 
the  criminal  position  must  he'directly  maintained 
to  bring  him  within  the  compass  of  the  act, 

"  Thirdly.  Nor  will  every  rash,  haSty,  or  un- 
guarded expression,  owing,  perhaps,  to  natural 
warmth,  or  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
render  any  person  criminal  within  the  act ;  the 
criminal  doctrine  must  be  maintained  malicious- 
ly and  advisedly." 

He  afterward  adds,  "  Seditious  writings  are 
permanent  things,  and  if  published,  they  scatter 
the  poison  far  and  wide.  They  are  acts  of  de- 
liberation, capable  of  satisfactory  proof,  and  not 
ordinarily  liable  to  misconstruction ;  at  least, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
naked  and  undisguised,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
author's  hands.  Words  are  transient  and  fleet- 
ing as  the  wind;  the  poison  they  scatter  is,  at 
the  worst,  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few 
.  hearers ;  they  "are  frequently  the  efTect  of  a  sud- 
den transport,  easily  misunderstood,  and  often 
misreported."  ^  j 

Gentlemen,  thpse  distinctions,  like  all  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy,  are  as  obvious 

His  principles  *,         *^  ,  -    . 

founded  in  the  to  reasou  as  they  axe  salutary  m 
nainreot  things,  practice.  .What  a  man  lorites  that 
is  criminal  and  pernicious,  and  what  he  dissem- 
inates when  written,  is  conclusive  of  his  purpose. 
He  manifestly  must  have  deliberated  on  what  he 
wrote,  and  the  distribution  is  also  an  act  of  de- 
liberation. Intention  in  sooh  eases  is  not,  there- 
fore, matter  of  legal  proof,,  but  of  reasonable  in- 
ference, unless  the  accused,  by  proof  on  his  side,, 
can  rebut .  what  reason  must  otherwise  infer : 
since  he  who  writes  to  others  undoubtedly  seeks 
to  bring  over  other  minds  to  assimilate  with  his 
own.  So  he  who  advisedly  speaks  to  others  upon 
momentous  subjects,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
the  same  intention.  Yet  so  frail  is  memory — so 
imperfect  are  our  natures — so  dangerous  would 
it  be  to  place  words,  which,  to  use  the  language 


of  Foster,  are  transient  and  fleeting,  upon  a 
footing  with  deliberate  conduct,  that  the  crimin- 
ating letter  of  the  law  itself  interposes  the  check, 
and  excludes  the  danger  of  a  rash,  judgment,  by 
curiously  selecting  from  the  -whole  circle  of  lan- 
guage an  expression  which  can  not  be  mistaken ; 
for  nothing  said  upon  the  sudden,  withput  the 
evidence  of  a  context,  and  sequel  in  thought  or 
conduct,  can  in  common  sense  deserve  the  title 
of  advised  speaking-.  Try  the  matter  before  you 
upon  the  principle  of  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  examine  it  with  the  caution  of  Foster. 

,  Supposing,  then,  that  instead  of  the  words  im- 
puted by  this  reoof-d,  the  defendant,  Appiicatinn  of 
coming  half  drunk  through  this  coflfte-  Jje""„''[i,°e" 
house,  had,  in  his  conversation  with  present  one. 
Yatman,  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  suece&ion,  could  he  have  been  adjudged  to 
suffer  death  for  high  treason  under  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne?  Reason  and  humanity  equally 
revolt  at  the  position,  and  yet  the  decision  asked 
ftom  you  is  precisely  that  decision,  For  if  you 
could  not  have  fouhd  [his  language]  "advised 
speaking"  to  bring  it  within  that  statute  of  trea- 
son, so  neither  can  you  find  it  as  the  necessary  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  charged  by  the  present  in- 
dictment, which  intention  constitutes  the  misde- 
meanor. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  confirm  these 
principles  of  the  law  and  the  commentaries  of  its 
ablest  judges,  as  applicable  to  words — it  is  in  an- 
other,way  emphatically  furnished  by  the  instance 
before  us.  In  the  zeal  of  these  coffee-house  pol- 
iticians to  preserve  the  defendant's  expressions, 
they  were  instantly  to  be  put  down  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  persons  present.  Yet  the  pa- 
per read  hy  Colonel  Bullock,'*  and  written,  as  he 
tells  you,  at  the  very  moment  with  that  intention, 
contains  hardly  a  single  word,  from  the  begin- 
ning-to  the  end  of  it,  eithei'  in  meaning  or  expres- 
sion, the  same  as  has  been  related  hjf  the  witness- 
es. It  sinks,  in  the  first  place,  the  questions  put 
to  the  defendant,  and  the  Whole  dialogue,  which 
is  the  best,  clue  to  the  business,  and  records, 
"  that  Mr.  Frost  came  into  the  coffee-house  and 
declared,"  an  expression  which  he  never  used,  and 
which  wears  the  color  of  deliberation,  "that  he 
wished  to  see  equality  prevail  in  this  country," 
another  expression,  which  it  is  now  agreed  on  all 
hands  he  never  uttered,  and  which  conveys  a  very 
difierent  idea  from,  saying,  in  answer  to  ^n  im- 
pertinent or  taunting  question,'  "  Oh  yes,  I  am  for 
equality."  I  impute  nothing  at  all  to  Colonel 
Bullock,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  to  give  his 
evidence  unfairly— he  read  his  paper  as  he  wrote. 
But  this  is  the  very  strength  of  my  observation  : 


14  The  paper  was  as  follows :  "  Percy 
hojise,  6th  of  JSTovember,  1792.  We,  the  undermen- 
tioned, do  hereby  certify  that  at  about  10  o'clock 
this  evening,  Mr.  John  Frost  came  into  this  cofF6e- 
room,  and  did  then  and  in  our  presence  openly  de- 
clare that  he  wished  to  see  equality  prevail  in  this 
conntry,  and  no  King,  in  a  loud  and  factions  way ; 
and  upon  being  asked  whether  he  meant  that  there 
should  be  no  King  in  this  country,  he  answered 
'  Yes^'  "    The  paper  was  not  signed. 
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for  suppose  the  case  had  not  come  for  months  to 
trial,  the  other  witnesses  (and  honestly  too.)  might 
have  let  their  memories  lean  on  the  written  evir 
denoe,  and  thus  you  would  have  heen  trying,  and 
perhaps  condemning  the  defendant  for  speaking 
words,  stripped  too  of  their  explanatory  concom- 
itants, which  it  stands  confessed  at  this  moment 
were  never  spoken  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  the  disposition  which. has  of  late 
Pernicious  in-  prevSiiled  to  depart  from  the  wise 
SSfslbMha  moderation  of  our  laws  and  Consti- 
pmEt,°4in  Wion,  under  the  pretext,  or  from  the 
such  cases.  zeal  of  preserving  them,  and  which 
has  been  the  parent  of  so  many  prosecutions,  is 
an  awful  monument  of  human  weakness.  These 
assooiators  to  prosecute,  who  keep  watch  of  late 
upon  our  words  and  upon  our  looks,  are  associa- 
ted, it  seems,  to  preserve  our  excellent  Constitu- 
tion from  the  contagion  of  France,  where  an  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannous  democracy,  under  the  col- 
or of  popular  freedom,  destroys  all  the  securities 
and  blessings  of  life.  But  how  does  if  destroy 
them  ?  How,  bpt'by  the  very  means  that  these 
new  partners  of  executive^  power  would  them- 
.  selves  employ,  if  we  would  let  them^ — hy  inflict- 
ing, from  a  mistaken  land  barbarous  state  neces- 
sity, the  severest  punishments  for  offenses  never 
defined  by  the  law — by  inflicting  them  upon  sus- 
picion instead  of  evidence,  and  in  the  blind,  furi- 
ous, and  indiscriminate  zeal  of  persecution,  in- 
stead of  by  the  administration  of  a  sober  and  im- 
partial jurisprudence.  Subtracting  the  horrors 
of  invading  armies  which  France  can  not  help, 
what  other  mischief  has  she  inflicted  upon  her- 
self? From  what  has  she  suffered  but  from  this 
undisciplined  and  cruel  spirit  of  accusation  and 
rash  jiidgment  ?  A'  spirit  that  will  look  at  noth- 
ingdispassionately,  and  which,  tljough  proceeding 
from  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  most,  part  hon- 
est and  sincere,  is,  nevertheless,  as  pernicious  as 
the  wicked  fury  of  demons  when  it  is  loosened  from 
the  sober  dominion  of  slow  and  deliberate  justice. 
What  is  it  that  has  lately  united  all  hearts  and 
voices  in  lamentation  ?  What  but  these  judicial 
executions,  which  we  have  a  right  to  style  mur- 
der, when  we  see  the  ax  falling,  and  the  prison 
closing  upon  the  genuine  expressions  of  the  in- 
offensive heart — sometimes  for  private  letters  to 
friends,  unconnected  with  conduct  or  intention — 
sometimes  for  momentary  exclamations  in  favor 
of  royalty,  or  some  other  denomination  of  govern- 
ment different,  from  that  which  is  established., 

These  are  the  miseries  of  France!,  the  unhap- 
py attendants  upon  revolution ;  and  united  as  we 
all  are  in  deploripg  them,  upon  what  principle 
of  common  sense  shall  we  vex  and  terrify  the 
subjects  of  our  own  country  in  the  very  bosom 
of  peace,  and  disgust  them  with  the  government, 
which  we  wish  them  to  cherish,  by  unusual,  ir- 
ritating, and  degrading  pi-oseoutions  ? 

Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  we  hear 
of  late  too  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  British 
government,  axiAfeel  but  too  little  of  its  benefits. 
They,  toOj  who  pronounce  its  panegyrics,  are 
those  who  alone  prevent  the  entire  public  from 
acceding  to  them.     The  eulogium  comes  from  a 


suspected  quarter,  when  it  is  pronounced  by  per- 
sons enjoying  every  honor  from  the  Crown,  and 
treating  the  people  upon  all  occasions  with  sus- 
picion and  contempt.  The  three  estates  fif  the 
kingdom  are  co-ordinate,  all:  alike  representing 
the  dignity,  and  jointjy  executing  the  authority 
of  the  nation ;  yet  all  our  loyalty  seems  to  be 
wasted  upon  one  of  them..  .;Hdw  happens  it  else 
that  we  are  so  exquisitely  sensible,  so  trembling- 
ly alive  to  every  attack  upon  the  Crown  or  the 
nobles  that  surround  it,  yet  so  completelg  careless 
of  what  regards  the  once  respected  and  awful 
Commons  of -Great  Britain  ? 

,11  Mr.  Frost  had  gone  into  every  ooffee-housei 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Exchange,  prevaaingtend- 
lamenting  the  dangers  of  popular  gov-  ™bj™<^ id" 
ernment,  reprobating  the  peevishness  """■  ^"s"- 
of  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  wishing,  in  the 
most  advised  terms,  that  wp  c6uld  look  up  to  the 
throne  and  its  excellent  ministers  alone  for  quiet 
and  comfortable  government,  do  you  think  that 
we  ,should  have  had  an  indictment,?  I  ask  par- 
don for  the  supposition ;  I  can  discover  that  you 
are  laughing  at  me  for  its  absurdity.  ,  Indeed,  I 
might  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  notorious 
language  of  the  highest  men,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
Himent,  to  justify  the  alienation  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  government  from  the  spirit  and  prin- 
crale  of  its  trust  and  office,  and  to  prognosticate 
the  very  ruin  and  downfall  of  England,  from  a 
free  and  uncorrupted  representation  of  the  great 
^)ody  of  the  people  ? '  I  solemnly  declare  to  you, 
that  I  think  the  whole  of  this  system  leads  inev- 
-  ilably  to  the  dangers  we  seek  to  avert.  It  di- 
vides the  higher  and  the  lower  classes -of  the 
nation  into  adverse  parties,  instead  of  uniting  and 
compounding  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  embitters  the  people  against  authority,  which, 
when  they  are  made  to  feel  and  know  is  but 
their  own  security,  they  must,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  mam,  unite  to  support  and  cherish.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  set  of  inen  to  be 
named  in  England — I  might  say,  that  Ido  not 
know  an  individual  who  seriously  wishes  to 
touch  the  Crown,  or  any  branch  of  our  excellent 
Constitution;  and  wheji  we  heAr  peevish  and 
disrespectful  expressions  concerning  any  of  its 
functions,  depend  upon  it,  it  proceeds  frpm  some 
practical  variance  between  its  theory  and  its 
practice.  These  variances  are  the  fatal  springs 
of  disorder  and  disgust,  t'hey  lost  iLuierioa, 
and  in  that  unfortunate  separation  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  we  have  to  fear ;  yet,  instead 
of  treading  back  our  steps,  we  seek  recovery  in 
the  §y.5tem  which  brought  us  into  peril.  Let 
government  in  England  always  take  care  tt 
make  its  administration  correspond  with  the  true 
spirit  of  our  genuine  Constitution,  and  nothing 
will  ever  endanger  it.  Let  it  seek  to  maintain 
its  corruptions  by  severity  and  coercion,  and  nei- 
ther laws  nor  arms  will  support  it.  These  are 
my  sentiments ;  and  I  advise  you,  however  un- 
popular they  may  be  at  this  moment,- to  considei 
them  before  you  repel  them. 

If  the  defendant,  among  others,  has  judger' 
too  lightly  of  the  advantages  of  our  govprnment, 
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leform  his  errors  by  a  beneficial  experience  of 
them^  Above  all,  let  hira  feel  its  excellence  to- 
day  m  its' beneficence;  let  him  eomparejn  his 
trial  the  condition  of  an  English  subject  with 
that  of  a  citizen  of  France,  which  he  is  supposed 
in  theory  to  prefer.  These  are  the  true  crite- 
rions  by  whfch,  in  the  Ipng  run,  individuals  and 
nations  become  affectionate  to  governments,  or 
revolt  against  them.  ]y[en  are  neither  to  be 
talked  nor  written  into  the  belief  of  happiness 
and  security  when  they  do  not  practically  feel 
them,  nor  talked  or  written  out  of  them  when 
they  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  blessings : 
but  if  you  condemn  the  defendant  upon  this  sort 
of  evidence,  depend  upon  it,  he  must  have  his 
adherents,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  must  be  one 
of  them. 

Gentleinen,  I  vlrill  detain  you  no  longer,  being 
Peroration:  satisfied  to  leavc  you,  as  conscientious 
KSu^B^n  men,  to  judge  the  defendant  as  you 
?".ttl/«?»t  yourselves  would  be  judged;  and  if 
Btone.  there  be  any  among  you  who  can  say 

to  the  rest  that  he-  has  no  weak  or  inconsiderate 


moments— that  all  his  words  and  actions,  even 
in  the  most  thoughtless  passages  of  his  life,  are 
fit  for  the  inspection  of  God  and  man,  he  will  be 
the  fittest  person  to  take  the  lead  in  a  judgment 
of  ^  "Guilty,*'  and  the  properest  foreman  to  de- 
liver it  with  good  faith  and  firmness  tothe  court 
I  know  the  privilege  that  belongs  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  re^ly  to  all  Ihat  has  been  said ; 
but  perhaps,  as  I  have  called  no  witnesses,  he 
may  think  it  a  privilege  to  he  ^raived, .  It  iS; 
however,  pleasant  to  recollect,  that  if  it  should 
be,  exercised,  even  with  his  superior  talents,  his 
honor  and  candor  will  guard  it  from  abi^se. 


The  Attorney  General  having  exercised  his 
privilege  of  reply,  Lord  Kenyon  summed  up;, 
and  the  jury,  after  a  cbnsultation  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  Mr. 
Fr;ost  was  sentenced  to  "be  imprisoned  iij  New- 
gate six  months;  to  stand  one  hour  in  the  pillory, 
and  to  be  struefc  off  the  roll  of  attorneys,  where.; 
by  he  was  ruined  for  life. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  EESKINK  FOR  MR.  BINGHAM  ON  A  TRIAL  FOR  ADULTERY,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  KING'S  BEN«I,  FEBRUARY  24,  1794. 

INTEODUCTIpN. 

This  was  almost  the  only  case  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  ever  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  a 
trial  of  this  kind.  All  his  sympathies  and  feelings  were  with  the  bereaved  party;  and, so  fervid  were  his 
appeals  on.sach  occasions,  that  in  many  instances  he  gained  an  amount  of  damages,  which  swept  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  .defendant. 

Bat  the  circumstances  of  this  case  were  so  peculiar,  that  Mr,  Erskine  felt  himself  authorized  to  appear 
for  the  defense.  Mr.  Bingham,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  had  formed  an  early  attachment  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Eauconberg,  which  was  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  latter^/^They  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  had  the  expectation  of  an  ^arly  union,' when  the  match  was  broken  off  by  her  parents  in,  favor  , 
of  Mr.  Howard,  afterward  the,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  compelled  to  marry  one  whom  she  regarded 
with  disgust  and  e;fen  abhorrence.  She  bore  him  a  son  within  sixteen  months  after  their  marriage ; 
bat  her  affections  coijtinued  to  be  passionately  fixed  on  Mr.  Bingham  (who'had  at  first  avoided  her  soci- 
ety); a  renewed  intercourse  gradually  sprung  up  between  them ;  hei"  husband  naturallybecame  alienated 
by  the  growing'hostility  of  her  feelings  ;  and  after  mutual  upbraidings,  she  left  him  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  eloped  with  Mr.  Bingham.  It' was  certainly  proper  tkat  they  should  now  be  divorced,  especially  as 
she  was  expected  to  give  birth  speedily  to  a  child  by  the  latter;  but  through  a  singular  anomaly  in  (be 
English  laws,  a  divorce  could  be  obtained  only  by  Mr.  Howard's  bringing  an  action  in  damages  against 
Mr.  Bingham  for  depriving  him  of  "  the  comfort  and  society  of  his  wife  \"/ 

Mr.  Erskine's  management  of  the  case  was  truly  adniirable.  The  entire  simplicity  with  which  he  com- 
mences—his disdaimer  of  all  idea  of  being  eloquent,  or  of  making  any  address  to  the  feelings  of  the  jury 
— the  dry  detail  of  dates  with  which  he  enters  oh  tbe  facts  of  the  case,  so  perfectly  suited  to  do  away  all 
suspicion  on  that  subject — ^his  pointed  exposure  of  the  opposing  counsel's  statements  without  evidence  to 
support  them—the  vivid  picture  which  he  brings  before  the  mind  of  the  ill-fated  daughter  "  given  up  to 
the  plaintiff  by  the  infatuation  of  parents,  and  stretched  upon  her  bridal  bed  as  upon  a  rack" — the  bold 
burst  of  passion  with  which  he  exclaims,  "  Mr.  Howard  was  never  married" — "  he  was  himself  the  se- 
ducer"— "imagine  my  oUent  to  be  plaintiff,  and  what  damages  are  you  not  prepared  to  give  him,  andyet 
he  is  here  as  defendant!" — the  solemn  lessons  for  the  nobility  which  be  deduces  from  the  case,  so  ip- 
structive  in  themselves,  and  so  pecnUarly  adapted  to  strengthen  his  cause— every  thing,  in  short,  con- 
spires to  make  this  speech,  though  brief,  one  of  the  most  perfect  exhibitions  of  power  over  the  minds  of 
a  jury,  to  be  found  in  the  eloquenee  of  oar  language. 

SPEECH,  &o. 

Gentlemen   of   the    Jury, —  My  learned  I  address  froth  me,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
friend,  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  has  bespoke  an  |  which  you  must  not,  I  assure  you,  expect  to  hear. 
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He  has  tdoaght  it  right  (partly  iiijOourtesy  to  me, 
None  ot'thB  el-  as  I  am  willing  to  believe,  and  in  part 
eiplSwiiioh  for  the  purposes  of  his  cause)  that 
coa  "KS^  you  should,  suppose  yoij  are  to  be  fid- 
predictei*  dressed  with  eloquence  which  I  nev- 
er possessed,  and  which,  if  I  did,  I  should  be  in- 
caj)able  at  this  moment  of  exerting ;  because  the 
most  eloquent  man,  in  order  to  exert  his  elo- 
quence, must  have  his  mind  free  from  enlbarrass- 
ment  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  is  to  speak-^ 
I  am  not  in  that  condition.  My  learned  friend 
has  expressed  himself  as  the  friend  of  the  plain- 
tiff's family.  He  does  not  regard  that  family 
more  than  I  do ;  and  I  stand  in  the  same  predic- 
ament toward  my  own  honorable  client  and  his 
relations.  I  know  him  and  them,  and  because  I 
rorbidden  by  know  them,  I  regard  them  also  ;  my 
iag«™5u™<ff  embarrassment,  however,  only  arises 
tie  speaker.,  at  being,  obliged  to  discuss. this  ques- 
tion in  a  public  court, of  justice,  bedaiise,  could 
it  have  been  the  subject  of  private  reference,  I 
should  have  felt  none  at  all  in  jieing ualled  upon 
to  settle  it- 
Gentlemen,  my  embarrassment  is  abundantly 
increased,  when  I  see  present  a  noble  person, 
high,  very  high  in  rank  in  this  kingdom,  btit  not 
higher  in  rank  than  he  is  in  my  estimation :  I 
speak  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  most 
undoubtedly  must  feel  not  a  little  at  being  obliged 
to  come  here  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant  iq 
the  cause  of  a  plaintiff  so  nearly  allied^to  him- 
self. I  am  persuaded  no  man  can  have  so  little 
sensibility,  as  not  to  feel  that  a  person  in  my  sit- 
uation must  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  discuss- 
ing a  question  of  this  ilature  before  such  an 
audience,  and  between  such  parties  as  I  have 
described. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  desired  you 
Erroroftheop.  would  take  Care  not  to  suffer  argu- 
CgivTO'Sst  ment,  or  obsetvation,  or  eloquence  to 
bSZ  Toto"'  be  called  into  the  field,  to  detach  your 
o""^  attention  from  the  evidence  in  the 

cause,  upon  which  alone  you  ought  to  decide  j  I 
wish  my  learned  friend,  at  the  moment  he  gave 
you  that  caution,  had  not  himself  given  testimony 
of  a  fact  to  vvhich  he  stood  the  solitary  witness. 
I  wish  he  had  not  introduced  his  own  evidence, 
without  the  ordinary  ceremony  of  being  sworn. 
I  will  not  follow  his  example.  I  will  not  tell 
you  what  I  know  frojn  the  conversation  of  my 
client,  nor  give  evidence  of  what  I  know  myself. 
My  learned  friend  tells  you  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  agony  of  mind  his  client  has  suffered, 
and  that  no  words  can  describe  his  adoration  of 
the  lady  he  has  lost :  these  most  material  points 
of  the  cause  rest,  however,  altogether  on  the  sin- 
gle, wnsupported,  unsworn  evidence  of  the  cohn- 
SEL  for  the  plaintiff.  No  eelation/^  has  been 
called  upon  to  confirm  them,  though  we  are  told 
that  the  whole  house  of  Fauoonberg,  Bellasyse, 
and  Norfolk  are  in  the  avenues  of  the  court, 
ready,  it  seems,  to  be  called  at  my  discretion : 
and  yet  iffiy  learned  friend  is  himself  the  only 
witness;  though  the  facts  (and  most  material 
facts,  indeed,  they  would  haVe  been)  rnight  hav6 
been  proved  by  50  many  illustrious  persons. 


Now,  to  show  yon  how  little  disposed  I  am  to 
*ork  upon  you  by  any  thing  but  by  statemont  of 
proof;  to  conyince  ybu  how  little  de-  ""'  '»"'■ 
sirous  I  am  to  praotioe;.the  arts  of  speech  as  my 
only  artillery  in  this  cause,  I  will  begin  with  a  f?w 
plain  dates,  and,  as  you  have  pens  in  your  hands, 
I  will  thank  yon.to  write  them  down.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  stafing  to  you  what  my  cause  is,  and  shall 
then  prove  it-ruot  by  myself,  but  by  witnesses. 

The  parties  were  married  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1789.  The  ihild  that  has  been  spok-Mmioeeoi 
en  of,  and  in  terms  which  gaveme  great  *dEi"f 
satisfaction,  as  the  admitted  son  of  the  •''•i'  'V''^ 
plaintiff,  blessed  with  the  affection  of  his  parent, 
and  whom  the  noble  person  to  whom  he  may  be- 
come heir  can  look  upon  without  any  unpleasant 
reflection — that  child  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1791,  Take  that  date,  and  my  learned 
friend's  admis.sion,  that  this-ohild  must  have  been 
the  child  of  Mr.  Howard ;.  an  admission  which 
could  not  have  been  rationally  or  consistently 
made,  but  upon  the  implied  admission  that  no  il- 
licit connection  had  existed  previously  by  which 
its  existence  might  have  been  referred  to  the  de- 
fendant. On  this  subject,  therefore,  the  plaintiff 
must  be  silent.  He  can  qot  say  the  parental  mind 
has  been  wrung  j  he  can  not  say  hereafter,  "  no 
SON  OF  MINE  sucoEEDiNs'" — he  cau  say  none  of 
these  things.  This  child  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  August,,  1791,  a^  as  Mr,  Howard  is  admit- 
ted to. be  the  author  of  its  existence  (which  he 
must  have  been,  if  at  all,  in  1 790),  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that;  during  .all  that  interval,  this  gentle- 
man could  not  have  had  thp  least  reasonable  cause 
^of  complaint  against  Mr.  Binghaim.  Hisjealdusy 
must,  of  course,  have  begun  after  that  period,; 
for,  had  there  been  grounds  for  it  before,  there 
could  be  no  sense  in  the  admission  of  his  coun- 
sel, nor  any  foundation  for  that  parental  consola- 
tion which  was  brought  forward  in  the  very  front 
of  the  cause. 

The  next  dry  date  is,  therefore,  the  24th  of 
July,  1793  ;  and  I  put  it  to  his  Lord-  _. 

,.■",'  .       '  »         •      Time  of  Mrs. 

ship,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  evi-  Hownni'B 
dence  which  can  be  pressed  into  this  '°''"°'"'' 
cause  previous  to  that  time.     Let  me  next  dis- 
embarrass the  cause  from  another  assertion -of 
ray  learned  friend,  namely,  that  a  divorce  can 
not  takg  place  before  the  birth  of  this 
child';  and  that,  if  the  ohild  happens  posing  counsel 
to  be  a  son,  which"  is  one  contingency  """'"°"'' 
— and  if  the  child  so  born  does  not  die,  which  is 
another  contingency — and  if  the  noble  Duke  dies 
without  issue,  which  is  a  tAiVd  contingency— 't4^« 
this  child  might  inherit  the  honors  of  the  house 
of  Norfolkj     That  I  deny.     My  recent  experi- 
ence tells  me  the  contrary.     In  a  case  where 
Mr.  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  stood  in  a 
similar  predicament,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  not  only  passed  an  Act  of  Divorce  be- 
tween him  and  his  lady,  but,  on  finding  there  was 
no  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  that  the 
ohild  was  not  his,  they  bastardized  the  issue. 
What,  then;  remains  in  this  cause  ?     Gentle- 
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men,  there  remains  only  this  :  In  what  manner, 
t™  po»t  ^hen  you  have  heard  my  evidence  (for 
at  issue.  tjjig  js  a  cause  vi'hich,  like  all  others, 
must  stand  upon  evidence),  the  plaintiff  shall  be 
able  to  prove,  what  I  have  -the  noble  judge's 
authority  for  saying  he  must  prove,  namely,  th(  • 
loss  of  the  comfort  arid  society  of  his  wife,  by  the 
seduction  of  the  defendant.  That  is  the  very 
gist  of  the  action.  ."The  loss  of  her  affection,  and 
of  domestic  happiness,  are  the  only  legal  founda- 
tions of  his  complaint: 

Now,  before  any  thing  can  be  lost,  it  must  have 
existed;  before  any  thing  can  be  taken  away  from 
a  man,  he  must  have  had  it ;  befor?  the  seduction 
of  a  woman's  affections  from  her  husband  can  take 
place,  he  must  have  possessed  her  affections. 

Gentlemen,  my  friend,  Mr.  Mingay,  acknowl- 
edges this  to  be  thelaw,  and  he  shapes 

Representa-  .=  ,.       ,  tt 

tions  of opDos-  his  case  accordmgly.  He  represents 
mg  counse .  j^.^  client,  a  branch  of  a  most  illustri- 
ous house, '^.s  casting  the  eyes  of  affection  upon 
a  disengaged  woman,  and  of  rank  equal  to,  or,  at 
least,  suitable  to  his  own.  He  states  a  marriage 
of  mutual  affection,  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
this  young  couple,  with  all  the  ardor  of  love,  flew 
into  each  other's  embraces.  He  shows  a  child, 
the  fruit  of  that  affection,  and  finishes  with  intro- 
ducing the  seductive  adulterer  coming  to  disturb 
all  this  h^Ppmess,  and  to  destroy  the  blessings 
which  he  describes.  He  exhibits  the  defendant 
coming  with  all  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  of 
youth,  careless  of  the  consequences,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  he  coiild  indulge  his  own  lust- 
ful appetite  at  the  expense  of  another  man's  hon- 
or; while  the  unhappy  husband  is  represented 
as  watching  with  anxiety  over  his  beloved  wife, 
a:nxious  to  secure  her  affections,  and  on  his  guard 
to  preserve  her  virtue;  Gentlemen,  if  such  a  case, 
or  any  thii^  resembling  it,  is  established,  I  shall 
leave  the  defendant  to  whatever  measure  of  dam- 
ages you  chopse,  in  your  resentment,  to  inflict. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  examine  this  matter  (and 
True  slate  I  ^hall  suppOtt,  cvery  syllable  that  I  ut- 
o,'  facta.  (gf  .^jfii  tiie  jnost  precise  and  unoontroi' 
vertible  proofs),  I  will  begin  with  drawing  npthe 
curtains  of  this  blessed  marriage-bed,  whose  joys 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  defendant's  adulterous  seduction. 

Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  delightful  to  the 
human  fancy  than  the  possession  of  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  prime  of  health  and  youthful  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  highest  enjoyment 
which  God,  in  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  has  bestowed  upon  his  own  image.  I 
reverence,  as  I  ought,  that  mysterious  union  of 
mind  and  body  which,  while  it  continues  our  spe- 
cies, is  the  source  of  all  our  affections ;  which 
builds  up  and  dignifies  the  condition  of  human  life ; 
which  binds  the  husband  to  the  wife  by  ties  more 
indissoluble  than  laws  can  possibly'  create,,  and 
which,  by  the  reciprocal  endearments  arising 
from  a  mutual  passion,  a  mutual  interest,  and  a 
mutual  honor,  lays  the  foundation  of  that  parent- 
al affection  which  dies  in  the  brutes  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature,  but  which  reflects  back  again 
upon  the  human  parents  the  unspeakable  sym- 


pathies of  their  offspring,  and  all  the  sweet,  de- 
lightful relations  of  social  existence.  While  the 
curtains,  therefore,  are  yet  closed  upon  this  bridal 
scene,  your  imaginations  will  naturally  represent 
to  you  this  charming  woman  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal sensations  which  modesty  forbids  the  sex, 
however  enamored,  too  openly  to  reveal,  wish- 
ing, beyond  adequate  Expression,  what  she  must 
not  eveli  attempt  to  express,  and  seemingly  re- 
sisting what  she  burns  to  enjoy; 

Alas,  gentlemen !  you  must  now  prepare  to  see 
in  the  room  of  this  a  scene  of  horror  .,^  ,  ^  , 

IP  tr        ■  The  lady'a  pre- 

and  of  sorrow.  lou  must  prepare  to  vious  enaage- 
see  a  noble  lady,  whose  birth  surely  iHgrepagna'ce 
required  nO  further  illustration  ■  who  "''■'""""S'- 
had  been  courted  to  marriage  before  she  ever 
heard  even  her  liusband's  name ;  and  whose  af- 
fections were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and 
pledged  to,  my  honorable  and  unfortunate  client ; 
you  must  behold  her  giyen  up  to'  the  plaintiff  by 
the  infatuation  of  parents,  and  stretched  upon  this 
bridal-bed  as  upon  a  rack ;  torn  from  the  rarms 
of  a  beloved  and  impassioned  youth,  himself  of 
noble  birth,  only  to  secure  thehonors  of  a  higher 
title ;  a  legal  victim  on  the  altar  of  Heraldry. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  high  coloring  for  the 
purposes  of  a  cause  ;  no  words  of  an  advocate 
can  go  beyond  the  plain,  unadorned  effect  of  the 
evidence.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  when  sht 
prepared  to  retire  to  her  chamber  she  threw  hei 
desponding  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  confi- 
dential attendant,  and  wept  upon  her  as  a  crim- 
inal preparing  for  execution.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  she  met  her  bridegroom  with  sighs  and 
tears — the  sighs  and  tears  of  afflicted  love  fot 
Mr.  Bingham,' and  of  rooted  aversion  tcher  hus- 
band. I  think  I  almost  hear  her  addressing  him 
in,  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Howard, 
Such  hesirts  as  ours  were  never  pair' d  above  : 
lU-snited  to  eabh  other ;  join'd,  not  match'd ; 
■Sonje  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both. 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  und(|  08. 
Mark  bat  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds, 
How  *ery  much  we  differ.    Ev'u  this  day. 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstasy  and  transport. 
To  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  me  bless  it, 
To  think  it  better  than  the  day  before, 
Or  any'other  in  the  course  of  time. 
That  duly  took  its  turn,  and  was  forgotten." 
Gentlemen,  this  was  not  the  sudden  burst  of 
youthful  disappointment,  but  the  fixed  and  set- 
tled habit  of  a  mind  deserving  of  a  happier  fate 
I  shall  prove  that  she  frequently  spent  her  nights 
upon  a  couch,,  in  her  own  apartments,  dissolved 
in  tears ;  that  she  frequently  declared  to  her 
woman  that  she  ■Would  rather  go  to  Newgate, 
than  to  Mr.  Howard's  bed ;  and  it  will  appear, 
by  his  own  confession,  thaj  for  months  subsequent' 
to  the  marriage  she  obstinately  refused  him  the 
privileges  of  a  husband. 

To  all  this,  it  will  be  said  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  (as  it  has,  indeed,  been  hint-  „,,Bi„gt„i„ 
ed  already),  that  disgust  andaliena-  nosensethese- 
tion  from  her  husband  could  not  but  ^  ' 
be  expected ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  affection 
for  Mr.  Bingham.     Beitso,  gentlem?ri.    I  read- 
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ily  admit,  that  if  Mr.  Bingham's  acquaintance 
with  the  lE|,dy  had  commenced  mbseqttmt  to  the 
marriage,  the  argument  would  be  irresistible,  and 
the  criminal  conclusion  against  him  unanswera- 
ble. But  has  Mr.  Howard  a  right  to  instruct  his 
counsel  to  charge  my  honorable  client  with  se- 
duction, when  he  himself  was  the  seduoee?  My 
learned  friend  deprecates  the  power  of  what  he 
terms  my  pathetic  eloquence.  Alas,  gentlemen  1 
if  I  possessed  it^  the  occasion  forbids  its  exertion, 
because  Mr.  Bingham  has  only  to  defend  himself, 
and  can  not  demand  damages  from  Mr.  Howard 
for  depriving  him  of  what  was  his  by  a  title  su- 
perior to  any  law  which  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  make.  Mr.  Howard  was  never,  maeeied  ! 
God  and  nature  forbid  the  bans  of  jsuoh  a  marriage. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bingham  this  day  could  have, 
by  me,  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  plaintiff  demanding  reparation,  what 
damages  might  I  not  have  asked  for  him;  and, 
without  the  aid  of  this  imputed  eloquence}  what 
damages  might  I  not  have  ej^pected  ? 

I  would  have  brought  before  yod  a  noble  youth, 
who  had.  fixed  his  affections  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  enjoyed  hers  in  re- 
turn. I  would  have  shown  you  their  suitable 
condition  ;  I  would  have  painted  the  expectation 
of  an  honorable  union  ;  and  would  have  conclud- 
ed by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of  another, 
by  the  legal  prostitution  of  parental  choice  in  the 
teeth  of  affection  ;  with  child  by  a  rival,  and  only 
reclaimed  at  last,  after  so  cruel  and  so  afflicting 
a  divorce,  with  her  freshest  charms  despoiled^ 
and  her  very  morals  in  a  manner  impeached,'  by 
asserting  the  purity  and  virtue  of  her  original 
and  spotless  choice.  Good  God !  iniagine  my 
client  to  be  plaintiff,  and  what  damages  are 
you  not  prepared  to  give  him?  and  yet,  he  is 
here  as  defendant,  and  damages  are  demanded 
against  him.     Oh,  monstrous  conclusion ! 

Gentlemen,  considering  my  client  as  perfectly 
safe  under  these  circumstances,  I  may  spare  a 
moment  to  render  this  cause  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

It  involves  in.it  an  awful  lesson ;  and  more  in- 
structive lessons  are  taught  in  courts  of  justice 
than  the  Church  is  able  to  inculcate.  Morals 
come  in  the  cold  abstract  from  pulpits ;  but  men 
smart  under  them  practically  v\rhen  we  lawyers 
are  the  preachers. 

Let  the  aristocracy  of  England,  which  trem- 
Admonitionsto  ^cs  30  much  for  itself,  take  heed  to 
th.  aristocracy  its  Own  Security.     Let.  the  nobles  of 

orEnglandariB*    _,        ,       j      -p    ^i 

logout  of  such  JB/ngland,  il  they,  mean  to  preserve 
that  pre-eminence  which,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  must  exist  in  every  social  com- 
munity, take  care  to  support  it  by  aiming  at  that 
v^hioh  is  creative,  and  alone  creative,  of  real  su- 
periority. Instead  of  matching  themselves  to 
supply  wealth,  to  be  again  idly  squandered  in 
debauching  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters  of 
a  family  shield ;  instead  of  continuing  their  names 
and  honors  in  cold  and  alienated  embraces,  amid 
the  enervating  rounds  of  shallow  dissipationj  let 
them'live  as  their  fathers  of  old  lived  before'them. 
Let  them  marry  as  affection  and  prudence  lead 


the  way,  and  in  the  ardors  of  mutual-  love,  and  in 
the  simplicities  of  rural  life,  let  them  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  firm  in  their 
bodies,  and  moral  from  early  habits ;  and  instead 
of  wasting  their  fortunes  and  their  strength  in  the 
tasteless  circles  of  debaifchery,  let  them  light  up 
their  magnificent  and  hospitable  halls  to  the  gen- 
try and  peasantry  of  the  country,  extending  the 
consolations  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the  poor. 
Let  them  hut-do  this ;  and,  instead  of  those  dan- 
gerous and  distracting  divisions  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  life,  and  those  jealousies  of  the 
niultitude  so  often  blindly  painted  as  big  wifh  de- 
struction, we  should  see  our  country  as  one  large 
and  harmonious  family,  v\*'hich  can  never  be  ac- 
complished amid  vice  and  corruption,  by  wars  or 
treaties,  by  informations  ca;  officio  for  libels;  or  by 
any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state." 
Would  to  God  this  system  had  been  followed  in 
the  instance  before  us !  Surely  the  noble  house 
of  Faucbnberg  needed  no  further  il-  Their  appiica- 
lustration;  nor  the  still  noblef  house  ^'<"'«>«"'<"^- 
of  Howard,  with  blood  enough  to  have  inocula,ted 
half  the  kingdom.  I  desire  to  be  understood  to 
make  these  observations  as  general  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  not  personally  to  the  families  in  ques- 
tion; least'of  all  to  the  poble  hoijse  of  Norfolk, 
the  head  of  which  is  now  presfent ;  since  no  man, 
in  my  opinion,  has  more  at  heart  'the  liberty  of 
the  subject  arid  the  honor  of  our  country. 

Having  shown  the  feeble  expectation  of  hap- 
piness from, this- marriage,  the  next  NotiiinsdbiiBby 
point  to  beobnsideredis  this:  Did  f^^tXt 
Mr.  Bingham  take  advantage  of  that  ,aiii=n«ion.  . 
circumstance  to  increase  the  disunion  ?  I  an- 
swer, "No.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  moderation  and  restraint,  and  with 
a  command  over  his  passions,  which  I  confess  I 
did  not  expect  to  find,  and  which  in  youngmen 
is  not  to  be  expected.  •  I  shall  prove  to  you, -by, 
Mr.  Greville,  that,  on  this  marriage  taking  place 
with  (he  betrothed,  object  of  his  affections,  he 
went  away  a  desponding  man.  His  health  de- 
clined ;  he  retired  into  the  country  to  restore  it ; 
and  it  will  appeai:  that  for  months  afterward  he 
never  saw  this  lady  until  by  mere  accident  he 
met  her.  And  then;  so  far  was  he  from  endeavor- 
ing to  renew  his  connection  with  her,  that  she 
came  home  in  tears,  and  said  he  frowned  at  her 
as  he  passed.  This  I  shall  prove  to  yoii  by  the 
evidence  in  the  cause, 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  all.  It  will  appear  that, 
when  he  returned  to  town,  he  took  no  manner  of 
notice  of  her ;  and  that  her  unhappiness  was  be- 
yond ■  all  power  of  expression':  How^  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  after  the  account  I  have 
given  you  ,of  the  marriage?  I  shall  prove,  be- 
sides, by  a  gentleman  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  a  person  to  whom  this  country  is 
deeply  indebted  for  his  eminent  and  meritorious 
service  [Marquis  Cornwallis]-,  that,  from  her  ut- 
ter reluctance  to  her  husband,  although  in  every 
respect  honorable  ;and  correct  in  his  manners  and 


This  was  during  the  progress  of  those  oppressive 
state  trials  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  so  largely  en- 
gaged. 
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behavior,  he  was  not  allowed  even  the  privileges 
of  a  husband,  for  months  after  the  marriage. 
This  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  and  only  now 
repeat  it  in  the  statement,  of  the  proofs.  Noth- 
ing better,  indeed,  could  be  expected.  Who  caH 
control  the  will  of  a.  mismatched,  disappointed 
woman  ?  Who  can  restrain  or  direct  her  pas- 
sions ?  .  I  beg  leave  to  assure  Mr.  Hovt'ard  (and 
I  hope  he  will. believe  me  when  I  say  it),  that  I 
think  his  conduct  toward  this  lady  was  just  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  husba(nd 
who  saw  himself  to  be  the  object  of  disgust  to  the 
woman  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife ,  and  it  is  with 
this  view  only  that  I  shall  call  a  gentleman  to  say 
bow  Mr.  Howard  spoke  of  this  supposeij,  but,. in 
my  mind,  impossible  object  of  his'  adoration. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  adore  a  woman 
when  you  know  her  affections,  are  riveted  to  an- 
other? It  is  unnatural !  A  man  may  have  that 
appetite  which  is  common  to  the  brutes,  and  too 
indelicate  to, be  described;  but  he  can  never  re- 
tain an  affection  which  is  returned  with  detesta- 
tion. Lady  Elizabeth,  I  understand,  was,  at  one 
Exuperatiunor  time,  going  out  in  a  phacton :  "There 
KfXct'.'  she  goes,"  said -Mr.  Howard;  "God 
"''"='•  damn  her — I  wish  she  may  break  her 

neck ;  I  should  take  care  how  I  got  another." 
This  may  seem,  unfeeling  behavior ;  but  in  Mr. 
Howard's  situation,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  they  cordially  hated 
one  another.  At  last,.however,  the  period  arrived 
when  this  scene  of  discord  became  insupportable, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  generosity  and 
manly  feeling  of  the  noble  person  (the  Duke  of 
Norfolk),  whose  name  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
in  the  course  of  this  cause,  in  his  interference  to 
effect  that  separation  which  is  falsely  iiriputed  to 
Mr.  Bingham.  He  felt  so  much  commiseration 
for  this  unhappy  lady,  that  he  wrote  to  her  in  the 
most  affecting  style.  I  believe  I  have  got  a  let- 
ter from  his  Grace  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  dated 
Sunderland,  July  the  27th,  that  is,  three  days 
after  their  separation ;  but  before  he  Jfnew  it  had 
actually  taken  place ;  it  was  written  in  conse- 
quence of  one  received  from  Mr.  l^oward  upon 
the  subject.  Among  other  things  he  says,  "  I 
sincerely  feel  for  you."  Now  if  the  Duke  had 
not  known  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Bingham  had 
her  earliest  and  legitimate  affections,  she  could 
not  have  been  an  cbjeot  of  that  pity  which  she  re- 
ceived. She  was,  indeed,  anxibjeot  of  the  sin- 
cerest  pity ;  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
mighty  seduction  will  turn  out  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  she  was  affectionately  received  by 
Mr.  Bingham  after  the  final  period  of  volunta- 
ry separation.  At  four  o'clock- this  miserable 
'  couple  had  parted  by  corpsent,  axsA 

The,r.ep.r.t,oa    ^^/^^:^^  ^^  „„(  0,^^,^   till  she 

might  be  considered  as  a  single  woman  by  the 
abandonment  of  her  husband.  Had  this  separa- 
tion been  legal  axid  formal,  I  should  have  applied 
to  his  Lordship,  upon  the  most  unquestionable 
authorities,  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff;  for  this  adtion 
being  founded  upon  the  loss  of  the  wife's  socie- 
ty, it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  society,  though  not  the  marriage 


union,  was  interrupted  by  a  previous  act  of  his 
own.  In  that  hour  of  separation,  I  am  persuaded 
he  never  considered  Mr.  Bingham  as  an  object 
of  resentment  or.  reproach.  He  was  the  author 
of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  I  can  conceive  him 
to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
as  they  parted, 

"(Elizabeth  never  loved  me. 
Let  no  man,  after  me,  a  woman  wed  [brings 

yrhose  heart  he  knows  he  has  not;  though  she 
A  mine  of  gold,  a  kingdom,  for  her  dowry. 
For  let  her  seem,  like  the  night's  shadowy  qneen, 
Cold  and  contemplative— ^le  can  not  trust  her: 
She  may,  she  will,,  bring  shame  and  sorrqw  oh  him  -, 
The  worst  of  sorrows,  and  the  worst  of  shames.". 

You  .have,  therefore,  before  you,  gehtletjien, 
two  young  men  of  fashion,  both  of  Tiie  «uit  mces- 
noble  families,  and  in  the  flower  of'SSKut" 
youth:  the  proceedings,  though  not  ZS.T^' 
collusive,  can  not  possibly  he  vindic-  e="- 
tive;  they  are  indispensably  preliminary  to  the 
dissolution  of  an  inauspicious  marriage,  wliich 
never  should  have  existed.  Mr.  Howard  "may, 
then,  profit  by  a  useful  though  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience, and  he  happier  with  a  woman  whose 
inind  he  may  find  disengaged ;  while  the  parents 
of  the  rising  gertieration,  taking  warning  from  the 
lesson  which  the  business  of  the  day  so  forcibly 
teaches,  may  avert  from  their  families,  and  the 
public,  that  bitterness  of  disunion,  which,  while 
human  nature  continues  to  be  itself,  will  ever  be 
produced  to  the  end  of  time,  from  similar  con- 
junctures. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  so  to  conduct 
this  cause  as  to  offend  no  man.  I  have  Atieanitho 
guarded  against  every  expression  which  ^^'.f? 
could  inflict  imnecessary  pjiin ;  and,  in  metoiy 
doing  so,  I  know  that  I  have  not  only  °°"'° 
served  my  client's  interests,  but  truly  represent- 
ed his  honorable  and  manly  disposition.  As  the 
case  before  you  can  not  be  considered  by  any 
reasohable  man  as  an  ocoasioi)  foi:  damages,  I 
might  here  properly  conclude.  Yet,  that  I  may 
omit  nothing  which  might  apply  to  any  possi- 
ble view  of  the  subject,  I  will  close  by  remind- 
ing you  that  my  client  is.  a  member  of  a  numer- 
ous family ;  that,  though  Lord  Lucan's  fortune 
is  considerable,  his  rank  calls  for  a  correspond- 
ing equipage  and  expense ;  he  has  other  chil- 
dren— one  already  liiarried  to  an  illustrious  no- 
bleman, another  yet  to  be  married  to  some  man 
who  must  be  happy  indeed  if  he  shall  know  her 
value.  Mr.  Bmgham,  therefore,  is  a  man  of  no 
fortune ;  but  the  heir  only  of,  I  trust,  a  very  dis- 
tant expectation.  Under  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  but  fair  to  believe  that  Mr..  Howard 
comes  here  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  and 
not  to  take  money  out  of  the  poektt  of  Mr. 
Bingham  to  put  into  his  own.  YoU  will,  there- 
fore, consider,  gentlemen,  whether  it  would  be 
creditable  for  yon  to  offer  what  it  would  he  dis- 
graceful for  Mr.  Hoyfard  to  receive. 

So  completely  had  Mr.  Erskine  borne  away 
the  minds  of  the  jury  by  this  speech,  that  as 
some  of  them  afterward  stated,  they  had  resolved 
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to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  with 
heavy  damages  to  be  paid  him  by  the  plaintiff  ! 
And  even  when  the  judge  reminded  them,  in  his 
charge,  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  Mr. 
Howard,  who. was  left  in  totalignoranoe  of  the 
previous  engagement — that  his  wife's  vows  at  the 
altar  ought  to  have  been  respected  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,, not  only  at  first,  but,  to  the. end — that  the 
defendant,  ought-  never  to  have  allowed  an  inti- 


macy to  be  renewed- which  led  to  such  deplora- 
ble oonsequenoes^^that  he  was  liable  to  render 
a  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  under  these  cir- 
cumstances— and  that  they  could  not  be  justified 
in  affixing  a  brand  upon  t&e  latter  by  giving 
trifling  damages — still  they  gave  him  but  five 
hundred  pounds,  when  the  sum  usually  awarded, 
at  that  time,  between  perspns  of  a  wealthy  con- 
dition, was  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 


SPEECH 


OF  ME.  ERSKINE  IN  BEHALF  OF  THOMAS  HAHDY  WHEN  INDICTED  FOE  HIGH  TEEASON,  DELXV. 
(  ERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  NOVEMBEE  l,,i794.  , 

INTBOI>UCTION._ 
Thomas  Hardy  was  a  sboemaker  in  London,  and  secretary'  of  the  "  London  Corresponding  Society," 
whose  professed  object  was  to  promote  parliamentary  reform — having-  branch  societies  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Bash  and  inflammatory  speeches  were  imdoubtedLy  made  ?t  the  meetings  of  these  asso- 
ciations, and  many  things  contained  in  their  letters  among  themselves,  and  their  addresses  to  the  public, 
were  highly  objectionable.  "The  grand  object  of  these  associations,"  says  Mr.  B'elsham,  who  probably 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  designs,  "  was  unquestionably  to  effect  a  reform  in  Parliament  upon  the 
visionary,  if  not  pernicious' principles  of  the  Duke  ^of  Richmond — universal, sufirage  and  annual  election. 
Tbey  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  concealed  republicans,  converts  to  tne  novel  and  extravagant 
doctrine  of  Faine ;  and  there  can  be'  no  doubt  but  that  these  people  hoped,  and  perhaps  in  thb  height  of 
their  enthusiasm  believed,  that  a  radical  reform  in  Parliament  upon  democratic  principles  would  eventa- 
ally  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government."  Still,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  bulk 
of  the  members  were  attached'  to  the  Constitution.  ' 

,  The  government  became  alarmed  at  their  proceedings;  and  instead  of  prosecuting  .for  a  mi^dcTJieanqr 
those  who  could, be  proved  to  have  used  seditious  language,  they  unhappily  determined,  s^t  the  instance 
of  Lord  Longhbqrongh,  to  indict  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  eleven  others  for  high  treason. 

The  act  laid  hold  of  Was  ihat'of  proposing  a  National  Convention,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing parliamentary  reform;  but  the  government  maintained  that  the  real  design  was  to  use  the  conven- 
tion, if  assembled,  as  an  instrument  of  changing  the  government.    The  indictment,  therefore,  alleged, 

1.  That  Hardy  and  the  others,' in  calling  this  convention.'did  conspire  to  exoitte  insurrection,  subvert  and 
alter  the  Legislature,  depose  the  King,  and  "bring  arid  put  our  said  Lord  the  King  to  death." 

2.  The  overt  acts  charged, were  attempting  to,  induce  persons,  through  the  press,  and  by  letters  and 
speeches,  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  called  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes;  and  also  the  prep- 
aration of  a  few  pikes  in  some  populous  places,  which,  as'  the  parties  concerned  maintained,  were  pro- 
vided as  a  defense  against  illegal  attacks. 

The  case  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  SSth  of  October;  1794,  by  a  speech  from  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
John  Scott  [afterward  Lord  Bldon],  of  nine  hours  in  length.  Never  beford  had  a  trial  for  treason  occupied 
more  than  one  day ;  but  in  this  instance  the  court  sat  during  an  entire  week  until  after  midnight,'  com- 
mencing every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Crown  occupied  the  whole  tune,  till  after  midnight  Friday 
evening,  with  evidence  against  the  prisoner;  and  Mr.  Erskine  then  begged  an  adjonrnment  to  a  somewhat 
later  hour  than  usual  the  next  day,  that  he  might  have  time  to  look  over  his'  papers  and  make  ready  for  the 
defense.  To  this  the  court  objected  as  an  improper  delay  of  the  jury,  and  proposed  that  the  prisoner's 
witnesses  should  be  examined  while  Mr.  Erskine  was  preparing  his  reply.  The  following  dialogue  then 
ensued :  Erskine.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  the  jury  to  any  inconvenience ;  I  do  hot  shrink  from  my  duty, 
but  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  during  the  week  I  haVe  been  nearly  without  natural  rest,  and  that  my 
physical  strength  is  quite  exhausted."  JEyre,  C  J.  "  'What  is  it  yon  ask  for  f ,  ErtUm.  "  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, the  Attorney  General  found  it  necessary  to  consume  nine  hours ;  I  shall  not  consume  half  that  tim6 
if  I  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  which  I  humbly  request  of  the  court."  Eyre,  C.  J.  "  \7e  have  of- 
■  fer^d  you'  an  expedient ,  neither  of  you  say  whether  you  accept  it  V  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  other  counsel  fqr 
the  prisoner,  spumed  the  proposal,  and  Mr.Erskine  requested  an  adjoumment  until  twelve  tl}B  next|day, 
as  essential  to  the  fair  defense  of  one  who  was,  on  trial  foi:  his  life.  The  Chief  Justice,  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, agreed  to  eleven.  Erskijw.  "I  should  be  glad  if  your  Lordships  would  alloW  another  hour." 
Eyre,  C.J.  "I  feel  so  much  for  the  situation  of  the  jury,  that;  on  their  acoouat,  I  can  not  think  of  it." 
Erskine.  "  My  Lord,  I  never  was  placed  in  such  a  situation  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  before  ■ 
however,  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty."  Jury.  "  My  Lord,  we  are  extremely,  willing  to  allow  Mr.  Erskine 
another  honr,  if  yom-  Lordship  thinks  proper."  .  Eyre,  C.  J.  "  As  the  jury  ask  it  for  you,  I  will  not  refuse 
you."  ,  , , 
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"Cheered  by  this  good  omen,",  say's  Lord  Campbell,  "Erakine  went  home,  And,  after  a  short  repose, 
arranged  the  materials  of  *  k  speech  which  will  last  forever.'  He  began  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  spoke  seven  hours^a  period  that  seemed  very  short  to  his  hearers,  and  in  reality  was  .so,  con- 
sidering the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  /constitutional  learning,  powerful  reasonihg,  the  wit, 
and  the  eloquence  which  he  condensed  into  it.  This  wonderful  performance  must  be  studied  as  a  whole 
by  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding  its  merits;  fbrths  enunciation  of  principle's  is,  so  connected  with 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  and  there  is  such  ah  artful,  Jihougb  seemingly  natural  Suc- 
cession of  topics,  to  call  for  the  pity  and  the  indignation  of  the  jury — ^to  captivate  their  affectibus  and  to 
convince  their  understandings — that  the  full  beauty  of  detached  passages  can  not  be  properly  appre- 
ciated." 

SPEECH,  &c. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Juey, — ^Before  I  proceed 
„,,..,     to  theiperformance  of  the  momentous 

Tliaoks  to  the  ^  .        , 

jury  for  their  duty  which  IS  at  length  east  upon^me, 
'"  "*""^°'  I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  return 
my  thanks  to  the  judges  for  the  indulgence  I  have 
received  in  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  at 
this  later  periodof  the  day  than  the  ordinary  i§it- 
ting  of  the  court,  when  I  have  had  the  refresh' 
ment  which  nature  but  too  much  required,  and  a 
few  hours'  retirement,  to  arrahge  a  little  in  my 
mind  thati  immense  matter,  the  result  of  which  I 
must  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  you. '  I  have  to 
thank  you,  also,  gentlemen,  for  the  very  conde- 
scending and  obliging  manner  in  which 'yo«"so 
readily  consented  to  this  accommodatiqU'.  The 
court  oould^only  speak  for  itself,  referring  me  to 
you,  whose  rest  and  ooijifort  had  been  so  long  in- 
terrupted. I  shall  always  remember  your  kind- 
ness.       ' 

Before  I  advance  to  the  regular  considerMipn 
The  pranes  be-'  o[  this  great  cause,  either  as  it  re- 
K&ta'a're  g"ds  the  evidence  or  the  law,  I 
merited  only  as  yfis\i  first  to  Dut  aside  all  that  I  find 

it  secures  equal    .     -  ,  ,       p  i  ^  p  •       t 

and  impartial  m  the  Speech  01  my  learned  mend, 
justuie.  ^j^g  Attorney  General,  which  is  ei- 

ther collateral  to  the  merits,  or  in  'which  I  can 
agree  with  him.  First,  then,  in  the  name  of 
THE  PRISONER,  and  speaking  his  sentiments, 
which  are  "well  known  to  be  my  own  also,  I  con- 
cur in  the  eulogium  which  you  have  .heard  upon 
the  Constitution  of  our  wise  forefathers."  But  be- 
fore this  eulogium  can  haVe  aiiy  just  or  useful 
application,  we  ought  to  reflect  upon  what  it  is 
which  entitles  this  Constitution  to  the  praise  so 
justly  bestowed  upon  it.  To  say  nothing  at 
present  of  its  most  essential  excellence,  or  rath- 
er the  very  soul  of  it,  viz.,  the  share  the  people 
ought  tp  have  in  their  government,  by  a  pure  rep- 
resentation, for  the  assertion  of  wMoh  the  pris- 
oner stands  arraigned  as  Sf,  traitor  before  you— 
what  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  government  dC 
England  from  the  most  despotic  monarchies  ? 
What  but  the  security  which  the  subject  enjbys 
in  a  trial  and  judgment  byv^his  equals ;  rendered 
doubly  secure  as  feeing  part'  Of  a  system  of  law 
which'  no  expediency  can  warp,  and  which  no 
power  can  abuse  with  impiinity. 
'  The  Attorney  General's  second  preliminary 
The  evils  or  the  observation  I '  equally .  agree  to.  I 
tiou°a  warning"'  anxiously  wish  with '  him  that  you 
Kn'the'iiSJ'  may  bear  in  memory  the  anarchy 
of  private  right,  which  is ,  desolating  France.  Be- 
fore I  sit  down,  I  may,  perhaps,   in  ray  turn. 


have  occasion  to  reflect  a  little  upon  its  probable 
causes  ;  but,  waiting  a  season  for  such  reflections, 
let  us  first  consider  what  the  evil  is  which  has 
been  so  feelingly  lamented  as  having  fallen  on 
that  unhappy  country.  It  is,  that  under  the  do-  ■- 
minion  of  a.Barbarous  state  necessity,  every  pro- 
tection of  law  is  abrogated  and  destroyed.  It 
is,  that  no  "man  can  say,  under  such  a  system  of 
alarm  and  teiTor,  that  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  rep- 
utation, or  any  one  human  blessing,  is  secure  to 
him  for  a  moment.  It  is,  that  if  accused  of  fed- 
eralism, or  moderatism,  or  inqiyispi,  or  of  what- 
ever else  the  changing  fashions  and  factions  of 
the  day  shall  have  lifted  up  into  high  treason 
against  the  state,  he  must  see  his  friends,  hiS 
family,  ,and  the  light  of  heaven  no  more :  the  ac- 
cusation and  the  sentence  %eing  the  same,  fol- 
lowing, one  another  ^s  the  thimder  pursues  the 
flash.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  England- — 
such  is  the  state  of  France ;  and  how,  then,  since 
they  are  ihtrbdnoed  to  you  for  application,  ought 
"they,  in  reason  and  sobriety,  to  be  .applied  ?  >  If 
this  prosecution  has  been  conimenced  (as  is  as- 
serted) to  avert  from  Great  Britain  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  civil  confusion',  leading  in  its  is- 
sues to  the  deplorable  condition  of  France,  I  call 
upon  you,^entleMien,  to  avert  such  calamity  from 
falling  upon  my  client,  and,  through  his  .Side,  upOn 
yourselves  and  upon  our  country.  Let  not  him 
suffer  under  vague  expositiofis  of  tyrannical  laws, 
more  tyrannically'executed.  Let  not  him  be  hur- 
ried away  to  predilomed  execution,  from  an  hon- 
est enthusiasm  for  the  pulilio  safety.  I  ask  for 
him  a  trial  by  this  applauded  Constitution  of  our 
country.  I  call  upon  you  to  administer  the  law 
to  him,  according  to  our  own  whplfesome  insti- 
tutions, by  its  strict  and  rigid  letter.  However 
you  may  eventually  disapprove  of  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  or,  viewing  it  through  a  false  medium, 
may  think  it  even  -wicked,  I  claim  for  him,  as  a 
subject  of  England,  that  the  Ioao  shall  decide  upon 
its  criminal  denomination.  I  protest,  in  his  name, 
against  all  appeals  to  speculations  concerning 
consequences,  when  the  law  commands,  us  to  166k 
only  to  intentions. .  If  the  state  be  threatened 
with  evils,  let  Parliament  administer  a  prospect- 
ive reniedy,  but  let  the  prisoner  Iiold  his  life  un- 
der the  law.' 


'  Nothing  eould  he  more  admirable  than  the  tarn 
gi.ve,n  in  ibis  exordium  tp  the  renaarka  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  prisoner  and  his  eleven  com- 
panions were  in  great  danger  of  being  sact-ificed  to 
the  dread  of  French  principles.    The  jury,  though 
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Gentlemen,  I  ask  this  solemnly  of  the  court, 
whose  jvistioe  I  am  persuaded  will  afford  it  to 
me.  I  ask  it  more  emphatically  of  ybu,  the 
jury,  who  are  called  upon  your  oaths  to  make  a 
true  deliverance  of'  your-  countryman  from  this 
6harge.  But  lastly,'  and  chiefly,  I  implore,  it  of 
Him  in  whose,  hands  are  all  the  issues  of  life — 
whose  humane  and  merciful  eye  expands  .itself 
over  all  the  transactions  of  mankind  ;  at  whose 
command  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  are  regener- 
ated -,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground — I  implore  it  of  God  himself,  that  He  will 
fill  your  minds  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of 
truth,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  find  your  ■way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  matter  laid  before  you — 
a  labyrinth  in  which  no  man's  life  was  ever  be- 
fore involved  in  the  annals  of  British  trial,  nqr, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  human  justice  or 
injustice. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  thing,  in  order  is  to  look 
Tiie  indict-  at  the  indictment  itself;  of  the  whole  of 
'°^°''  which,  or  of  some  integral  part,  the 
prisoner  must  be  found  guilty,  or  be  wholly  dis- 
charged from  guilt. 

Tie  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoners  did 
Crime  aiiejBd.  maliciously  and  traitorously  conspire, 
tobrhfl'aboat.  compass,  and  imagine,  "to  bring  and 
detStil  put  our  Lord  the  King  to  death."  And 
K'"s-  that  to  fulfill,  perfect,  and  bring  to 

effect  tlieir  most  evil  and  wicked  purpose  (that 
is  to  say,  of  bringing  and  putting  the  King  to 
death),  "they  met,  conspired,  -consulted,  and 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  other  false  trait- 
ors unknown,  to  cause  and  procure  a  convention 
to  be  assembled  within  the  kingdom,  with  intent" 
(I  am  reading  the  very  words  of  the  indictment, 
which  I  entreat  you  to  follow  in  the  notes  you 
have  been  taking  with  such  honest  perseverance) 
— "  with  intent,  and  in  order  that  the'persons  so 
assembled  at  such  convention,  should  and  might 
traitorously,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and 
against  the  will  of  Parliament,  subvert  and  alter, 
and  cause  to  be  .subverted  and  altered,  the  Legis- 
lature, rule,  and  government  of  the  country,  and 
to  depose  the  King  from  the  royal  state,  title. 


gentlemen  of  high  intelligence  and  respectability, 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  ministry,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  their  measures  as  members 
of  the  Loyal  Associations  of  the  metropolis.  Most 
of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  had  been  previously 
published,  and  undoubtedly  read  by  the  jury  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  produce  ;tbe  worst  im- 
pressions on  their  minds.  The  subject  bad  been 
brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  case 
had  been  prejudged ;  a  conspiracy  had  been  charged 
on  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  by  an  act  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus,  Act  had  act- 
ually been  suspended  throagh  fear  of  this  conspira- 
cy 1  Under  these  circumstances,  it'seemed  hardly 
possible'^for  any  jury  to  give  the  prisoner  a  fair  hear- 
ing., ;  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  anxiety  mani- 
fested by)  Mr.  Brskine  througboutr  the  whole  of  this 
speech.  The  lives  of  eleven  others  besides  the  pris- 
oner were  suspended  on  the  issue  of  this  one,arga- 
ment.  These  considerations  will  induce  the  read- 
er to  follow  Mr.Erskine,  with,  unwonted  interest, 
through  all  the  windings  of  this  intricate  case. 


power,  and  government  thei'eof."  Tliis  is  the 
first,  and  greats  leading  overt  act  in  the  indict- 
ment. And  you  observe  that  "it  is  not  charged 
as  being  treason  substantively  and  in  itself,  but 
only  as  it  is  committed  in  pursuance  of  .the  trea- 
son against  the  King's  person,  antecedently  im- 
puted. For  the  charge  is  not,  that  the  prisoners 
conspired- to  assemble  a  Convention  to'depose  the 
King;  but  that  they  cons,pired/and  compassed  his 
death,  and  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  wick- 
ed and  detestable  purpose  (i.  c,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  traitorous  intention  of  the  mind  against 
hiiS  life),  they  conspired  to  assemble  a  convention 
with  a  view  to  depose  him.^  The  same  observ- 
ation applies  alike  to  all  the  other  counts  or  overt 
acjs  upon  the  record;  Which  rrianifestly,  indeed, 
lean  upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  for  their 
support.  They  charge  the  publication, of  differ- 
ent writings,  and  the  provision  of  arms,  not  as 
distinct  offenses,  but  as  acts  done  to  excite  to  the 
assembling  of  the  samfe  convention,  and  to  main- 
tain it  when  assembled ;  but,  above  all,  and  which 
must  never  be  forgotten,  because  they  also  uni- 
formly charge  these  different  acts  as  committed 
in  fulfillment  of  the  same  traitorous  purpose,  to 
BRING  THE  Kii^G  TO  DEATH.  You  will,  there- 
fore, have  three  distinct  matters  for  considera- 
tion upon  this  trial ;  First.  What  share  (if  any) 
the  prisoner  had,  in  concert  with  otters,  in  as- 
sembling ony  convention,  or  meeting  of  subjects 
within  this  kingdom ;  Second.  What  were  the  acts 
to  be  done  by  this  convention  when  assembled ; 
and.  Third.  What  was  the  view,  purpose,  and 
intention  of  those  who  projected  its  existence 
This  third  consideration,  indeed,  comprehends,  or 
rather  precedes  and  swallows  up  .the  other  two. 
Because,  before  it  can  be  material  to  decide  upon 
the  views  of  the  oonvehtion,  as  pointed  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  rule  and  order  of  the  King's  polit- 
ical authority  (even  if  such  views  could  be  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  brought  home  even  personally  to 
the  prisoner),  we  shall  have  to  examine  whether 
that,  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  established 
order  of  the  community  WEte  hatched  and  engen- 
dered by  a  wicked  contemplation  to  destroy  the 
natural  life  and  person  of  the  King,  and  whether 
the  acts  charged  and  established  by  the  evidence 
were  done  in  pursuance  and  in  fulfillment  of  the 
same  traitorous  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  only 
correct,  but '  self-evident.  The  sub-  „  .^ 
version.ol  the  Kmgs  political  govern-  tii»ttui»i8the 
ment,  and  all  conspiracies  to  subvert  "'""'  'sed. 
it,  are  crimes  of  great  magnitude  and  enormity, 
which  the  law  is  open  to  punish ;  but  neither  of' 

2  Here  Mr.  Erskine  takes  his  first  stand,  and  gives 
us  the  foundationof  the  entire  legal  argument  which 
follows.  There  were  two  kinds  of  treason— one  the 
"compassing  the  King's  death,"  and  the  other  "  levy- 
ing war  to  depose  him."  Now  the  indictment  had 
charged  the /ormer  on  the  prisoner;  and  although  it 
had  also  mentioned  the  latter,  this  became  subordi- 
nate to  the  former;  so  that  the  thiiig  to  be  proved 
against  the /prisoners  was,  that  in  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy they  directly  intended  to  destroy  the  natural 
life  of  the  King. 
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them  are  the  crimes  before  you.  The  prisoner  is 
not  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  King's 
pqlitical  government,  but  against  his  naturalise. 
Tie  is  not  accused  of.  having  merely  taken  steps  to 
depose  him  from  his  authority,  but  vcith  having 
done  so  with  the  intention  to  bring  him  to  death. 
It  is  the  act  vfith  the  specific  intention,  and  not 
the  act  alone,  vfhich  constitutes  the  charge.  The 
act  of  conspiring  to  depose  the  King  may,  in- 
deed, be  evidence,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
an  intention  to  destroy  his  natural  existence  j  but- 
never,  as  a  proposition  of  lavr,  c£in  it  constitute 
the  intention  itself.  Where  an  act  is  done  in 
pursuance  of  an  intention,  surely  the  intention 
must  first  exist;  a  man  can  not  do  a  thing  iii  ful- 
fillment of  an  intention,  unless  his  mind  first  con- 
ceives that  intention.  ,  The  doing  of  an  act,  or 
the  pursuit  of  a  system  of  conduct,  which  leads 
in  probable  consequence?  to  the  death  of.  the 
King,  may  legally  (if  any  such  be  before  yoii)  af- 
fect, the  consideration  of  the  traitorous  purpose 
charged  by  the  reSord ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
trusting  you  with  the  evidence..  How  far  any 
given  act,  or  course  of  acting,  independent  of  in- 
tention, may  lead  probably  or  inevitably  to  any 
natural  Or  political  consequence,  is  what  we  have 
no  copcern  with.  These  may  be  cilrious  ques- 
tions of  casuistry  or  politics ;  but  it  is  wiclcedness 
and  folly, to  declare  that  consequences  unconnect- 
ed even  with  intention  or  consciousness,  shall  be 
synonymous  in  law  with  the  traitorous  mind,  al- 
though the  traitorous  mind  alone  is  arraigned,  as 
constituting  the  crime. 

I.  (jentleraen,  the  fi^st  question  consequently 
Fori  Pirn: .  for  Consideration,  and  to  which  I  must, 
Mn°inv"i°eTia  therefore,  earnestly  implore,  the  at- 
tiiUcase.         tention  of  the  court,  is  this — What 

IS  THE    LAW    UPON    THIS    MOMENTOHB 'SUBJECT  ? 

And  recollecting  that  I  am  invested  with  no  au- 
thority, I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  you  any  thing 
of  my  own.-  Nothing  shall  proceed  from  myself 
upon  this  part  pf  the  inquiry,  but  that  which  is 
merely  introductory,  smd  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  authorities  on  which  I  mean  to 
rely  for  the  establishment  of  doctrines,  not  less 
essenl;ial  to  the  general  liberties  of  England,  than 
to  the  particular  consideration  which  constitutes 
our  present  duty. 

First,  then,  I  maintain,  that  that  brarlch  of  the 
!i,)Th,fte«soa  statute  isth  of  Edward  the  Third, 
in  quggtion  di-    which  declares  it  to  be  high  treason, 

reeled  agHinBt      ,,      ,  ,     , 

the noiuroi (ife  "when-  o  man  doth  compass  or  %m- 
of  the  King,  iic.  ^^^.^^  '^^^  death,  of  the  King,  "/Am 
lady  the  Queen,  or  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir," 
was  intended  to  guard,  by  a  higher  sanction  than 
felony,  the  -natural  lives  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince ;  and  that  no  act,  therefote  (either 
inchoate  or  consummate),  of  resistance  to,  or 
rebellion  against,  tlie  King's  regal  capacity, 
amoCints  to  high  treason  of  compassing  his  death, 
unless  where  they  can  be  charged  upon  the  in- 
dictment, and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury  at  the  trial,  as  overt  acts  committed  by  th^ 
prisonei',  in  fulfillment  of  a  traitorous  intention  to 
destroy  the  King's  natural  life.    . 

Secondly,   that   the   compassing,  jthe   King's 


death,  or,  in  other  words;  the  traitorous  intention 
to  destroy  his  natural  existence,  is  itco)i,i„,i„tiie 
the  treason,  and  not  the  'overt  acts,  ii^J"tii»t°nMa. 
which  are  only  laid  as  manifestations  "^  ^'■ 
of  the  traitorous  intention ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
evidence  competent  to  be  left  to  a  jury  to  prove  it 
— ^that  no  conspiracy  to  levy  war  ag^iinst  the 
King,  nor  any  conspiracy  against  his  regal  char- 
aotei:  or  capacity,  is  a  good  overt  act  of  com- 
passing his  death,  unless  some  force  be  exerted, 
or  in  contemplation,  against  the  King's  person ; 
and  that  -sU'ch  force,  so  exerted  or  in  contempla- 
tion, is  not  substantively  the  treason  of  compass- 
ing, but  only  conipetent  in  point  of  law  to  estab- 
lish it,  if  the  jury,  by  the  verdict  of  guilty,  draw 
that  conclusion  of  fact  from  the  evidence  of  the 
overt  act. 

Thirdly,  that  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  of 
compassing  the  King's  death,  is  not  Tiieexi.tenceor 
laid,  as  legal  mducement  or  introduc-  s>ci  to  bein- 
tion,  to  follow  as  a  legal  inference  ij™^^*/^"" 
from  the  establishment  of  the  overt  ^^1^"^^^^,^ 
act,  but  is  laid  as  an  averment  of  a  of*"- 
FACT,;  ,and,  as  such,  the  very  gist  of  the  indict- 
ment, to  be  affirmed  or  negatived  by  the  verdict 
of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty/ 

It  will  not  (I  am  persuaded)  be  suspected  by 
the  Attorney  General,  or  by  the  court,  Tiiedoctrinee  of 
that  I  am  about  to  support  these  doo-  ^^S  mthmrtSm 
trines  by  opposing  my  own  judgment  5,°;j™"p™1!^'' 
to  tl;ie  authoritative  writings  of  the  ti"""- 
venerable  and  excellent  Lord  Hale,  whose  mem- 
ory will  live  in  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
enlightened  world,  as  long  as  the  administra- 
tion of  pure  justice  shall  exist.  Neither  4o  I 
wish  to  oppose  anything  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other  learned  authorities  principally  relied 
upon  by  the  Crown,  because  all  my  positions  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  right  interpretation 
'of  them  i  and  because,  even  were  it  otherwise,  I 
could  not  expect  successfully  to  oppose  them  by 
any  reasonings  of  my  own,  which  can  have  po 
weight,  but  as  they  shall  be  found  at.  once  con- 
sistent with  acknowledged,  authorities,  and  with 
the  established  principles  of  the  English  law.  I 
can  do  this  with  the  greater  security,  because  my 
respectable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, has  not  cited  cases  which  have  been  the  dis- 
grace of  this  country  in  former  times,  nor  a^ked 
yotf  to  sanction  by  your  judgment  those  bloody 
murders,  which  are  recorded  by  them  as  acts  of 
English  justice  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  of  »n 
honorable  man,  his  expositions  of  the  law  (though 


'  The  stateineut  contained  in  these  thre^  proposi- 
tions, if  admitted,  overthrew  at  onCe  the  entire  ar- 
gument of  tlie  Attorney  General' as  to  the  queetioa 
of  law.  He  had  blended,  as  it  were,  the  two  kinds 
of  treason  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner's  acts  amounted  to  a  "levying  of  war" 
against  t^e  King's  government,  and  that  this,  by  the 
intendment  of  law,  was  a  ooropassing  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Erskine  shows  that-the  jury  must  t(ike  the  whole 
as  a  question  of /a«t— "  Did  he  aim  to  destroy  the 
King's  natural  life,"  This  question  he  lays  on  the 
consoiendes  of  the  jury. 
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I  think  them  frequently  eiToneous)  are  dra^n 
from  the  same  sources,  which  I  look  up  to  for  doc- 
trines so  very  different.  I  And,  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  authorities  (I  mean  those 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  properly  con- 
sidered as  deserving  that  name  ^nd  oheiraoter) 
very  little  contradiction.  As  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, much  more  entanglement  has  arisen  from 
now  and  then  a  tripping  in  the  expression,  than 
from  any  difference  of  sentiment  among  eminent 
and  virtuous  judges,  who  have  either  examined 
or  sat  in  judgment  upon  this  momentous  subject.'' 
Gentlemen,  before  I  pursue  the  course  I  have 
ATeiywideaeH  prescribed  to  myself,  I  desire  most 
ofargiiracntopen-  distinctly  to  bc  uuderstood,  that  in 

ed  by  tlie  peculmr  -   ,    ^,  , 

cireuinstances  of   my  own  judgment  the  most  snc- 
° ""'  cessful  argument  that  a  oonspiraoy 

to  depose  the  King  does  not  necessarily  establish 
the  treason  charged'  Upon  this  record,  is  totally 
beside  any  possible  judgment  that  you  can  have 
to  form  upon  the  evidence  before  you.  The 
truth  is,  throughout  the  whole  volumes  [of  evi- 
dence} that  have  been  read,  I  can  trace  nothing 
that  even  points  to  the  imagination  of  such'  a 
conspiracy ;  and,  consequently,  the  doctrines  of 
Coke,  Hale,  eind  Fosteir,  on  the  subject  of  high 
treason,  _might  equally  be  detailed  in  any  other 
trial  that  has  ever  been  proceeded  upon  in  this 
place.  But,  gentlemen,  I  stand  in  a  fearful  and 
delicate  situation.  As  a  supposed  attack  upon 
the  King's  civil  authcirity  has  been  transmuted, 
by  construction,  into  a  murderous  conspiracy 
against  his  natural  person,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  arguments,  a  oonspiraoy  to 
overturn  that  civil  authority  by  direct  force  has 
again  been  assimilated,  by  further  coiistruction, 
to  a  design  to  undermine  monarchy  by  changes 
vprought  through  public  opinion,  enlarging  grad- 
ually into  universal  will ;  so  that  I  can  admit  no 
false  proposition,  however  aside  I  may  think  it 
from  rational  application.  For  as  there  is  a  con- 
structive compcissin^,  so  also  thCre  is  construct- 
ive deposing ;  and  I  can  not,  therefore,  possibly 
know  what  either  of  them  is  separately,  nor  how 
the  one  may  be  argued  to  involve  the  other. 
There  are,  besides,  many  prisoners  whose  cases 
are  behind,  and  whose  lives  may  be  involved  in 
your  present  deliberation ;  their  riames  have  been 
already  stigmatized,  and  their  conduct  arraigned 
in  the  evidence  you  have  heard,  as  a  part  of  the 
conspiracy.  It  is  these  considerations  which 
drive  me  into  so  large  a  field  of  argument,  be- 
cause, by  sufficiently  ascertaining  the  law  in  the 
outset,  they  who  are  yet  looking  up  to  it  for  pro- 
tection may  not  be  brought  into  peril.. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  proceed  to  establish,  that  a 
sompassing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  within  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  is  the' 
charge  against  the  prisoner,  consists  in  a  traitor- 


*  Here  Mr.  Brskine  throws  oaf,  in.  passing,  a  ref^ 
erbnce  to  the  explanation  Which  he  intends  to  give 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the  books  to  his  po- 
sitions as 'here  laid  above.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  dexterity  with  whicTi  he  thus  prepares 
the  way  for  what  is  coming,  and  makeid  his  speeches 
a  compacted  system  of  thongfat. 


ous  intention  against  his  Natural  life  ;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  your  firm  belief  of  that  detesta- 
ble intention,  from  overt  acts  which  you  find  hitn 
to  have  committed,' can  justify  his  conviction. 
That  I  may  keep  my  word  with  you  in  building 
my  argument  upon  nothing  of  my  own,  I  hope 
my  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  [his  associate  in  the  de- 
fense] will  have  the  goodness  ,to  call  me  back 
if  he  finds  me  wandering  from  my  engagement, 
that  I  may  proceed  step  by  step  upon  the  most 
venerable  and  acknowledged  authorities  of  the 
law.  -    - 

In  this  process  I  shall  begin  With  Lord  Hale, 
who  opens  this  important  subject  by  j.,id„de  from 
stating  the  reason  of  passing  the  stat-  i'™['S- 
ute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the 
Third,  on  which  the  indictment  is  founded.  Lord 
Hale  says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (vol.  i.,  page 
82),  that  "at  oonimoji  law  there  was  a  great 
latitude  used  in  raising  offenses  to  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  treeison,  by  way  of  interpretation 
and  arbitrary  construction,  which  brought  in 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Thus,  ac- 
croaching (i.  6.,  encroaching  on)  royal  power, 
was  a  usual  charge- of  treason  anciently,  though 
a  very  uncertain'  charge ';  so  that  no  man  could 
tell  what  it  vvas,  or  what  defense,  to  make  to  it." 
Lord  Hale  then  goes  on  to  state  various  instan- 
ces of  vexation  .and  cruelty,  and  concludes  with 
this  striking  observation:  "By  these  and  the 
like  instances  tfiat  might  be  given,,  it  appears 
how  arbitrary  amd  uncertain  the  law  of  treasoh 
was  before  the  statute  of  tvventy-fifth  of  Edward 
the  Thiird,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost 
every  offense  that  ■was,  qr  seemed  to  be,  a  breach 
of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  King,  was 
by  construction^  consequence,  and  interpretation, 
raised  into  the  offense  of  high.treason."  This  is 
the  lamentation  of  the  great  Hale. upon  the  state 
of  this  country  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
statute,  which,  he  says,  was  passed  as  a  reme- 
dial law,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  And  Lord  Coke, 
considering  it  in  the  same  light,  says,  in  his  third 
Institute,  page  2,  "The  Parliament  which  pass- 
ed this  statute  was  called  (as  it  well  deserved) 
Parliamenlum  Senedictum ;  and  the  like  honor 
was  given  to  it  by  the  different  statutes  .which 
from  timeJ;o  time  brought  back  treasons  to  its 
standard,  all  agteeing  in  magnifying  and  extoll- 
ing this  blessed  act," .  Now  this  statute,  ■which 
has  obtained  the  panegyric  of  these  great  mep, 
whom  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  charge  looked  up 
to  for  light  and  for  .example,  andwjiom  the  At- 
torney General  takes  also  for  his  guide,  would 
very  little  have  deserved  the  high  enlogium  be- 
stowed upon  it,  if,  though  avowedly  passed  to 
destroy  uncertainty  in  criminal  justice,  and  to 
beat  down  the  arbitrary  constructions  of  judges, 
lamented  by  Hale  as  disfiguring  and  dishonor- 
ing the  law,  it  had,  nevertheless,  been  so  word- 
ed as  to  give  birth' to  ncwi  constructions  and  un- 
certainties, instead  of  destroying  the  old  ones. 
It  would  but  ill  have  entitled,  itself  to  the  de- 
nomination  of  a  blessed  statute,  if  it  had  not,  in 
its  enacting  letter,  which  professed  to  remove 
doubts,  and  to  ascertain  the  law,  made*  use  of 
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expressions  the  best  known  and  understood ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that  it  cautiously 
did  so.  .  ., 

In  selecting  the  expression  of  compassing 
MemincoftLo  THE  DEATH,  it  employed  a  term  of 
wo,d»  ■'^com-    ,]jg  jjiost  fixed  and  appropriate  sig- 

passingtbe       .      ,■:         .         .*       ,       i  r -n       v   i 

King's  death."  nifioation  in  the  language  ol  i^nglish 
law,  which  not  only  no  judge  or  counsel,  but 
which  no  attorney  or  attorney's  clerjc,  could 
misunderstand";  because,  ijiformer  ages,  before 
the  statute  compassing  the  death  of  any  timn 
had  been  a,  felony,  and  what  had  amounted  to 
such  compassing,  had  been  Settle^  in  a  thousand 
instances.  To  establish  this,  and  to  show  also, 
by  no  reasoning  of  mine,  that  the  term  "  com- 
passing the  death"  was  intended  by  the.  statute, 
when  applied  te  the  King,  as  high  treason,  to 
have  the  same  signification  as  it  had  obtained  in 
the  law  when  applied  to  -the  subject  as  a  felony, 
I  shall  refer  to  Mr.' Justice  Foster,  and,  even  to 
a  passage  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self, which  speaks  so  unequivocally  and  unan- 
swerably for  itself  as  to  niock  all  commentary. 
"  The  ancient  writers,"  says  Foster,  "  in  treat- 
ing of  felonious  homicide,  considered  the  feloni- 
ous inltudion  manifested'  by  plain  facts,  in-  the 
same  light,  in^  point  of  guilt,  as  homicide  itself. 
The  rule  was,  vohmtai  reputatv/r  pro  facto  ;^  and 
while  this  rule  prevailed,  the  nature  of' the  of- 
fense was  expressed  by  the  term  compassing  the 
death.  This  rule  has  been  long  laid  aside  as  too 
rigorous  in  the  case  of  common  persons.  But' 
in  the  case  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  the 
statute  of  treasons  has,  with  great  propriety, 
retained  it  in  its  full  extent  and  vigor  j  and,  in 
describing  the  offense,  has  likewise  retained  the 
ancient  mode  of  expression,  when  a  man  doth 
'  compass  or  imagine  the  d6ath  of  our  Lord  the 
King,'  &o.,  and  thereof  be  upon  sufficient  proof, 
provablement,  attainted  of  open  deed,  by  people 
of  his  condition:  the- 'words  of' the 'statute  de- 
scriptive of  the  offense,  must,  therefore,  be  strict- 
ly pursued' in  every  indictment  for  this  species 
of  treUson.  It  must  charge  that  the  defendant 
did  traitorously  compass  and  imagine  the  King's , 
death;  and  then  go  on  and  charge  the  several 
acts,  made  use  of  by  the  prisoner  to  effectuate 
his  traitorous  purpose.  For -'the  oompiassing 
the.  King's  death'  is  the  treason,  and  the  overt 
acts  are  charged  as  the  means  made  use  of  to 
effectuate  the  intentions  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart.  And,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  regi- 
cides, the  indictment  charged  that  they  did  trait- 
orously compass  and  irriagin'e' the  death  of  the 
King,  and  the  cutting  off  the  head  was  laid  as 
the  overt, act,  and  the  person  who  wa.s  supposed 
to  have  given  the  mortal  stroke  was  convicted 
on  the  same  indictment."  , 

This  conoluditig  instance,  though  at  first  view 
it  may  appear  .ridiculous,  is  well  selected  as  an 
illustration.  Because,  though  in  that  case  there 
could  be  no  possible  douhf  of  the  intention,,  since 
the  act  of  a'deliberate  execution  involves,  in  com- 
mon sense,  the  intention  to  destroy  life,  yet  still 

'^  The  will  is  taken  for  the  deed. 


the  anomaly  of  the  offense,  which  exists  wholly 
in  the  ihtentiom,  and  not  in  the  overt  act,  re- 
quired  the  preservation  ofthe  form  of  the  indict- 
ment. It  is  surely  impossible  to  read  this  oom- 
mentary  of  Foster  without  seeing  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  statute.  The  common  law  had  an- 
ciently considered,  even  in  the  case  of  a  fellow- 
suhjeot,  the  mahgnant  intention  to  destroy,  as 
equivalent  to  the  act  itself.  But  that  noble  spirit 
of  humanity  which  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
our  jiirisprudence,  had,  before  the  time  at  King 
Edward  the  Third,  eat  out  and  destroyed  this  rule, 
too  rigorous  in  its  general  application  j  l)ut,  as 
Foster  truly  observes  in  the  passage  I  have  read, 
"This  rule,  too  rigorous  in  the  case  of  the  subject, 
the  statute  of  treasons  retained  in  the  case  of  the 
King,  and  retained  also  the  very  expression  used 
by  the  law  when  compassing  the  death  of  a  subr 
ject  was  felony." 

The  statute,  therefore,  being  expressly  made 
to  remove  doubts,  and  accurately  to  ,., 

.    „  .  it',  .  '"^  common 

deilne  treason,  adopted  the  ancient  ex-  is"  "so  of  the 
pression  of  the  ftpmmon  law,  as  appli-  fuS^ing'iS 
cable  to  felonious  homicide,  meaning  """»""=■ 
that  thS'life  of  the  Sovereign  should  remain  an 
exception,- and  that  voluntas  pro  facto,  the  wick- 
ed intention  for  the  deed  itself  (as  it  regarded  his 
sacred  life),  should  continue  for  the  ^ile ;  and, 
therefore,  says  Fester,  the  statute,  meaning  to 
retain  the  law  which  ifpas  before  general,  re- 
tained also  the  expression.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  incontrovertible,  not  only  by  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself,  hut  upon  the  einthority  of 
Foster,  which  I  shall  follow  up  by  that  of  Lord 
Coke  and  Hale  (contradicted  by  no  syllable  in 
their  works,  as  I  shall  demonstrate),  that  the  stat- 
ute, as  it  regarded  the  security  of  the  King's  life, 
did  not  mean  to  enact  a  new  security  never  known 
to  the  common  law  in  other  cases ;  but  meant  to 
suffer  a  common  law  rule,  which  formerly  exist- 
ed universally,  vlfhich  was  precisely  known,  but 
which  'was  too  severe:  in  common  oases,  to  re- 
main as  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  King's  se- 
curity. '  I  do,  therefore,  positively  maintain,  not 
as-'advocate  merely,  but  in  my  ovCn  person,  that, 
within  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the  Nothing  a  com 
statute,  nothing  can  be  a  compassing  J;"''!'*^^ 
the  death  of  the  King  that  would  not,  "hich  wouu  not 

^  ..  ,  ,  1.  1  have  been  felony 

m  anpient  times,  baye  been  a  felony  toward  areiiow- 
in-the  case  of  a  subject.  ■  For  othW-  ■">^'^'-- 
,  wise  Foster  and  Coke,  as  will  be  seen,  are  very 
incorrect  when  they  say  the  statute  retained  the 
old  law,  and  the  appropriate  -word  to  express  it ; 
for  if  it  went  beyond,  it,  it  •would,  on  the  oontraryi 
have  been  a  new  rule  unknown  to  the  common 
law,  enacted  for  the  first  time,  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  King's  life.  Unquestionably;  the  Leg 
islature  might  have  made  such  a  rule ;  but  we  are 
not  inquiring  what  it  might  have  enacted,  but 
what  it  has  enacted.  But  I  ought  to  ask  pardon 
for  having  relapsed  into  any  argument  of  jny  own 
upon  this.snbject,  when  the  authorities  are  more 
express  to  the  purpose  than  any  language  lean 
use.  For  Mr.  Justice  Foster  himself  expressly 
says — Discoi&se  1st,  of  High  Treason,  p.  207, 
"  All  the  words;  desorijfive  of  the  offense,  name- 
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ly,  '  If  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine,  and  there- 
of be  attainted  of  open  deed,'  are  plainly  borrowed 
from  the  common  law,  and  therefore  must  bear 
the  same  construction  they  did  at  common  law." 
Is  this  distinct?  J  will  read  it  to  you  again : 
"  All  the  words  descriptive  of  the  offense,  name- 
ly, '  If  a  man  dothoompass  or  imagine,  and  there- 
of be  attainted  of  open  deed,'  are  plainly  borrowed 
from  the  common  law,  and  therefore  must  bear 
the  same  construction  they  did  at  common  law." 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Foster  isby  no  means 
same  vie».  lingular  in  his  doctrine.  Lord  Coke, 
maintained  by  the  Oracle  of  the  law,  and  the  best  or- 
acle that  one  can  consult,  when  stand- 
uig  for  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason,  as  he 
was  the  highest  prerogative  lawyer  that  ever  ex- 
isted, maintains  the  same  doctrine.  Even  he, 
even  Coke,  the  infamous  prosecutor  of  Raleigh,^ 
whose  character  with ,  posterity,  as  an  Attorney 
General,  my  worthy  and  honorable  friend  would 
disdain  to  hold,  to  be  author  of  all  his  valuable 
works;  yet  even  this  very  Lord  Coke  himself 
holds  precisely  the  same  language  with  Foster. 
For,  in  his  comoientary  on.  this  statute,  in  his 
3d  Institute,  p.  5,  when  he  comes  to  the  words, 
"Doth  compass,"  he  says,' "Let  us  See,  first, 
what  the  compassing  the  death  of  a  'subject  was 
before  the  making  of  this  statute,  when  voluntas 
reputabatur  pro  facto."  Now' what  is  the  plkin 
English  of  this  ?  The  commentator  says,  "  I  am 
going  to  instruct  you,  the  student,  who  are  to 
learn  from  me  the  law"  of  England,  what  is  a 
compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King.  But  that 
I  can  not  do  bdt  by  first  carrying  you  to  look  into 
what  was  the  compassing  the  death  of  a  subject 
at  the  ancient  common  law :  because  the  statute 
having .  made  a  compassing,  eis'  applied  to  the 
King,  the  crime  of  high  treason,  Vhich,  at  com- 
mon law,  was  felony  in  the  case  of  a  subject,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  one  without  looking  back 
to  the  records  which  illustrate  the  other."  This 
is  so  directly  the  train  of  Lord  Coke's  reasoning, 
that,  in  his  own  singularly  precise  style  of  com- 
mentating, he  immediately  lays  before  his  reader 
a  variety  of  instances  from  the  ancient  records  and 
year  books,  of  compassing  the  subject's  death. 
And  what  are  they  ?  Not  acts  wholly  cpll4teral 
to  attacks  upon  life,  dogmatically  laid  down  by 
the  law  from  speculations  upon  probable  or  pos- 
sible consequences ;  but  assaults  with  intent  to 
mv-rder  ;  conspiracies  to  waylay  the  person  with 
the  same  intention ;  and  other  mui-derous  machi- 
nations. These  were  [the]  only  oompassings  be- 
fore the  statute  against,  the  subject's  life ;  and 
the  extension  of  the  expression  was  never  heard 
of  in  the  law,  till  introduced  by  the  craft  of  polit- 
ical judges  when  it  became  applicable  to  crimes 
against  the  state. 

Here,  again,  I  desire  to  appeal  ,to  the  highest 
authorities  for  this  sodrce  of  constructive  treason. 
Although  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  had, 
expressly  directed  that  nothing  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  treason  but  cases  within  its  enact- 

6  See  page  277  for  his  abusive  treatment  of 
Raleigh. 


irig  letter,  yet  Lord  Hale  says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  page  83,  that  "things  were  Lord  uaie  on 
so  carried  by  parties  and  factions,  in  orihe  cr]me°of 
the  suoceedmg  reign  of  Richard,  the  "■'»•''"■ 
Second,,  that  this  statute  was  but  little  observed 
but  as  this  or  that  party  got  the  better.  So  the 
crime  of  high  treason  was  in  a  manner  arbitra- 
rily imposed  and  adjudged  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  party  that  was  to  be  judged  j  which,  by  va- 
ribus  vicissitudes  and  revolutions,  misohiefed  all 
parties,  firsfand  last,  and  left  a  great  unsettled- 
ness  and  unquietness  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  was  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  unhappiness 
of  that  King." 

"  All  .this  mischief  was  produped  by  the  stat- 
ute of  the'  2 1  st  of  Richard,  the  Seooild,  Act  nr  Ridi- 
which  enacted.  That  every  man  that  "J  S''^™''- 
oompasseth  or  pursueth  the  death  of  the  King,  or 
to  depose  him,  or  to  render  up  his  homage  liege, 
or  he  that  raiseth  people,-  and  rideth  against  the 
King,  to  make  war  Within  his  realm,  and  of  that 
be  duly  attainted  and  adjudged,  shall  b^  adjudged 
a  traitor,  of  high  treason  against  the  Crown."  '  ■ 
'  "This,"  sayS  Lord  Hale,  "was  a  great  sliare 
to  the  subject,  insomuch. that  the  statute,  1st  of 
Henry  Fourth,  which  repealed  it,  recited  that  no 
man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to'do, 
speak,  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of  treason ; 
and,  therefore,  wholly  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  might  come  to  the  King's  subjects,  the  stat- 
ute 1st  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  chap.  10,  was  made, 
which -brought  back  treason  to  the  standard  of 
the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third." 

Now  if  we  look  to  this  statute  of  Richard  the 
Second,  which  produced  such  mischiefs, 
what  are  they  ?  As  far  as  it  re-enacted  the 
treason  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  and  levy- 
ing war,,  it  only -re-enacted  the  statute  of  Edward 
thcThird.  But  it  went  beyond  it  by  the  loose  con- 
struction of  compassing  to  depose  the  King,  and 
raising  the  people,  and  riding  to  make  war,  or  a 
compassing  to  depose  hipi — tSrms  new  to  the 
comrabn-law.  •  The  actual  levying  of  force  to 
imprison  or  depose  the  King,  was  already  and 
properly  high  treason,  within  the  second  branch 
of  the  statute.  So  that  this  statute  of  Richard 
the  Second  enlarged  only  the  crime  of  compass- 
ing, making  it  extend  to  a  compassing  to  impris- 
on or  depose,  which  are  the  great  objects  of  an 
actual  ^levying!  of  war,  and  putting  a  compassing 
to  levy  war  on  a  fooling  with  the  actual  levying 
it.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  astonishing  that 
any  judge  could  be  supposed  to  have  decided,  as 
an  abstract  rule  of  law,  that  a  compassing  to  im- 
prison or  depose  the  King  was  high  treason,  sub- 
stantively,' without  a  previous  compassing  of  his 
death.  For  it  was  made  so  by  this  statute,  21st 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  reprobated,  stigma- 
tized, and  repealed  by  the  statute  1st  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  chap.  10,  "  And  so  little  effect,"  says 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  "  have  over-violent  laws' 
to  prevent  any  crime,  that,  within  two  years  after 
this  new  law  of  treason  respecting  imprigfinment 
and  deposing,  this  very  -pfince  was  both  deposed 
I  and  murdered."-  '  .     , 

I    '  Gentlemen,  this  distinction,  made  by  the  hit- 
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mane  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  between  trea- 
Ketooiijjbniie  Son  against  the  King's  natural  life, 
tiie>uiiate!i°r  *nd  rebellion  against  his  civil  author- 
sdwrd  in.     ity^  an  J  .„j,ij,^  jjjg  ^^  j,f  Ejphard  the 

Second,  for  a  season,  broke  down,  is  founded  in 
wise  and  sound  policy.  A  successful  attack  may 
be  made'  upon  the  King's  person  by  the  maligni- 
ty of  an  individual,  without  .the  combination  of 
extended  conspiracy,  or  the  exertions  of  rebell- 
ious force ;  the  law,  therefore,  justly  stands  Upon 
the  watch  to  crush  the  first  overt  manifestation 
of  so  evil  and  detestable  a  purpose.  Considering 
the  life  of  the  chief  magistrate  as  infinitely  im- 
portant to  the  public  security,  it  does  not  tvait 
for  the  possible  consummation  of  a  crime,  which 
requires  neither  time,  combination,  nor  force  to 
accomplish,  but  considers  the  traitorous  purpose 
as  a  consummated  treason.  But  the  wise  and 
humane  policy  of  our  fore&thers  extended  the 
severity  of  the  irule,  voluntas  pi'o facto,  no  further 
than  they  were  thus  impelled  add  justified  by  the 
necessity.  And,  the;:efore,  an  intention  to  levy 
war  and  rebellion,  not  consummated,  however 
manifested  by  the  most  overt  acts  of  conspiracy, 
was  not  declared  to  be  treason,  and  upon  the 
plainest  principle  in  the  world,  namely,  that  the 
King's  RES^L  capacity,  guarded  by  ^U  the  force 
and  authority  of  the  state,  could  not,  like  his  nat- 
ural existence,  be  overthrown  or  endangered 
in  a  moment,  by  the  first  machinations  of  the 
traitorous  mind  of  an  individual,  or  even  by  the 
unarmed  conspiracy  of  numbers ;  arid,  therefore, 
this  humane  and  exalted  institution,  measuring 
the  sanctions  of  criminal  justice  by  the  standard 
of  civil  necessity,  thought  it  sufficient  to  scoiirge 
and  dissipate;  unarmed  conspirators  by  a  less  vin- 
dictive proceeding. 

These  new  treasons  were,  however,  at  length 
This  eiten.ion  all  happily  swept  away  on  the  acces- 
do.'fa^S°wM.  sion  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  which 
by  Heniy  IV.  brought  thc  law  back  to  the  standard 
of  Edward  the  Third.  And,  indeed,  in  review- 
ing the  history  of  this  highly  favored  island,  it  is 
most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  en- 
couraging to  observe  by  what  an  extraordinary 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  benevolent  Providence,  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country  have  been  established.  Amid 
the  convulsions  arising  from  the  maddest  ambi- 
tion and  injustice,  and  while  the  state  was  altern- 
ately departing  from  its  poise  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  great  rights  of  mankind  were  still 
insensibly  tajcing  root  and  flourishing.  Though 
sometimes  monarchy  threatened  to  lay  them  pros-, 
trate,  though  aristocracy  occasionally  undermined 
them,  and  democracy,  in  her  turn,  rashly  tram- 
pled on  them,  yet  they  have  ever  come  safely 
round  at  last.  This  awful  and  sublime  contem- 
plation should  teach  us  to  bear  with  one  another 
when  our  opinions  "do  not  quite  coincide;  extract- 
ing final  harmony  from  the  inevitable  differen- 
ces which  ever  did,  and  ever  most,  exist  among 
men.' 


Gentlemen,  the  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
scarcely  made  when  it  shared  the  same  _  . .,    . . 

i.  .  .      1  111  1  .   1     .     But  the  Stat 

late  with  the  venerable  law  which  it  oie  disregard- 
restored.  Nobody  regarded  it.  It  was 
burne  down  by  factions,  and,  in  those  days,  there 
were  no  judges,  as  there  are  now,  to  hold  firm 
the  balance  of  justice  amid  the  storms  of  state. 
Men  could  not  then,  as  the  prisoner  can  to-day, 
look  up  for  protection  to  magistrates  independent 
of  the  Crown,*  and  awfully  accountable  in  char- 
acter to  an  enlightened  World.  As  fast  as  arbi- 
trary constructions  were  abolished  by  one  statute, 
unprincipled  judges  began  to  build  them  up  again, 
till  they  were  beat  down  by  another.  To  recount 
their  strange  treasons  would  be  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting ;  but  their  system  of  construction,  in  the 
teeth  of  positive  law,  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
two  lines  from  Pope — 

"Destroy  his  fib  and  sbpbistiy  in  vain, 
The  creature  'b  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

This  system,  both  judicial  and  parliamentary, 
became,  indeed,  so  intolerable  in  the  in-  g^^^  ;„ 
terval  between  the  reign  of  Henry  the_  ti>e  time  or 
Fourth,  and  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,'  ""^' 
that  it  produced,, in  the  first  year  of  the  latter 
reign,  the  most  remarkable  statute  that  ever 
passed  in  England,'"  repealing  not  only  all  for- 
mer statutes  upon  the  subject,  except  that  of 
Edward  the  Third,  but  also  stigmatizing,  upon 
the  records  of  Parliament,  the  arbitrary  construc- 
tions of  judges,  and  limiting  them,  in  all  times, 
to  every  letter  of  the  statute.  I  will  read  to  you 
Lord  Coke's  commentary  upon  the  subject.  In 
his  third  Institute,  page  33,  he  says,  "  Before  the 
act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  so  many 
treasons  had  been  made  and  declared,  and  in 
such  sort  penned,  as  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
unlearned  people,  but  also  learned  and  expert 


'  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Erskine  digresses  for  a  moment  to  relieve  the  minds 


of  his  aaditors,  bat  he  does  it  only  to  gather  a  strik- 
ing general  truth,  which,  in  returning,  he  applies 
with  new  force  to  the  case  in  hand.    , 

'  At  the  recommendation  pf  George  III.,  soon  after 
his  accession,  the  jadges  were  made  independent  of 
the  Crown,  by  holding  their  offices  for  life  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  salary. 

'  Among  the  new  treasons  created  daring  this  in- 
terval, particularly  in  the  reigp  of  Henry  VIU.,  may 
be  reckoned  the  following:  namely,  clipping  money, 
"breaking  prison  or  rescue  when  the  prisoner  is  com- 
mitted for  treason,  baming  houses  to  extort  money, 
stealing  of  cattle  by  Welshmen,  coanterfeiting  for- 
eign coin,  willfiil  poisoning,  execrations  against  the 
Kin",  Calling  him  opprobrious  names  by  public  w^i^ 
ing,  counterfeiting  the  sign  manual  or  signet,  refns- 
ing  to  abjure  the  Pope,  deflowering,  or  marrying 
without  the  royal  license  any  of  the  King's  children, 
sisters,  aunts,  nephews,  or  nieces,  bare  solicitation 
of  the  chastity  of  the  queen  or  princess,  or  advances 
made  by  themselves,  marrying  with  the  King  by  a 
woman  not  a  virgra,  without  previously  discovenng 
to  him  her  previous  unchaste  life,  judging  or  believ- 
ing (mauifested  by  an  overt  act)  the  King  to  have 
been  lawfully  married  to  Anne  of  Oleve,  derogating 
from  the  King's  royal  style  and  title,  impugning  his 
supremacy,  assembKng  riotously  to  the  number  ol 
twelve,  and  not  dispersing  on  proclamation. 
i»  1  Mary,  stat.  1,  c.  i. 
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men,  were  trapped  and  snared,  *  *  so  as  the 
mischief  before  Edward  the  Third,  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  was  treason  and  what  not,  became 
so  frequent  and  dangerous,  gs  that  the  safest  and 
surest  remedy  was,  by  this  excellent. act  of  Mary, 
to  abrogate  and  repeal  all  but  [except]  qnly  such 
as  are  specified'  and  expressed  in  this  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third.  By  which  law  the  safety  pf 
both  t\e  King  and  of  the  subject,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  common  weal,  were  wisely  and  suf- 
fieiently  provided  for,  and  in  such  certainty  that 
nihil  relicium  est  arbitrio  judids^^^ 

The  whole  evil,  indeed,  to  be  remedied  and 
Intent  an<\  avoidod,  by  the  act  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
Uiats'SMe  'li^  arbitrium  judids,  or  judicial  con- 
ofMiirj.  struetion  beyond  the  letter  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  statute  [of  Edward  HI.]  itself  was 
perfect,  8md  was  restored  in  its  full  vigOr ;  and 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  an  act  was  ex- 
pressly made,  because  judges  had  built  treasons 
by  constructions  beyond  the  law,  they  were  to 
be  left,  consistently  with  their  duty,  to  go  on 
building  again,'  is  to  impute  a  folly  to  the  Leg- 
islature which  never  yet  was  imputed  to  the 
framers  of  this  admirable  statute.  But  this  ab- 
surd idea  is  expressly  excluded,  not  merely  by 
the  statute,  according  to  its  plain  interpretation, 
but  according  to  the  direct  authprity  of  Lord 
Coke  himself,  in  his  commentary  upon,  it.  For 
he  goes  on  \o  say,  "  Two  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served :  first,  that  the  wori  expressed,  in  the 
statute  of  Mary,  excludes  all  implications  or  in- 
ferences whatsoever  ;  secondly,  that  no  former 
attainder,  judgment,  precedent,  resolution,  or 
opinion  of  judges,  or  justices,  of  high  treason, 
bther  than  such  as  are  specified  and  expressed 
in  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  are  to  be 
followed  or  drawn  into  example.  For  the  words 
be  plain  and  dir«ot ;  that  from  henceforth  no  act, 
deed,  or  oifense  shall  be  taken,  had,  deemed,  or 
adjudged" to  be  high  treason,  but  only  such  as  are 
declared  and  expressed  in  the  said  act  of  the  25th 
of  Edward  the  Third,  any  act  of  Parliament  or 
statute  after  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  any 
other  declaration  or  matter,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

Gentlemen,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  Of  Mary, 
Shown  by  its  whcn  coupled  with  Lord  Coke's  com- 
preaubie.  mcutary,  required  further  illustration, 
it  would  amply  receive  it  from  the  preamble, 
which  ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of' ev- 
ery man  who  loves  the  King,  or  who  is  called  to 
any  share  in  his  councils ;  for,  as  Lord  Coke  ob- 
serves in  the  same  commentary  :  It  truly  recites 
that  "the  state'of  a  King  standeth  and  consist- 
eth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favor  of  the 
subjects  toward  their  Sovei:eign,  than  in  the  dread 
and  fear  Of  laws,  made  with  rigorous  and  extreme 
punishment ;  and  that  laws,  justly  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  common  weal,  without  ex- 
treme punishment  or  penalty,  are  more  Often  and 
fqr  the  most  part  better  kept  and  obeyed,  than 
laws  and  statutes  made  with  extreme  punish- 
ment." 


,  *'  Nothmg  was  left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
jadge. 

Zt 


But,  gentlemen,  the  most  important  part  of 
Lord  Coke's  commentary  on  this  statute  is  yet 
behind,  which  I  shall  presently  read  to  you,  and 
to  which  I  implore  your  most  earnest  attention. 
I  will  fehow  you  by,  it,  that  the  unfortunate  man, 
whose  innocence  I  am  -  defending,  is  arraigned 
before,  you  of  high  treason,  upon  evidence  not 
only  wholly  repugnant  to  this  particular  statute, 
but  such  as  never/ yet  was  heard  of  in  England 
upon  ahy  capital  trial ;  evidence  which,  eyen  with 
all  the  attention ryou  have  given  to  it,  I  defy  any 
one  of  you,  at  this  m6raent,.tosay  of  what  it  con- 
sists ;  evidence,  which  (since  it  must  be  called 
by  that  natpe)  I  tremble  for  my  boldness  in  pre- 
suming to  stand  up  for  the  life  of  a  man,  when  I 
am  conscious  that  I  am  incapable  of  understanding 
from  it,  even  what  acts  are  imputed  to  him ;  evi- 
dence, which  has  consumed  four  days  in  the  read- 
ing ;■  not  in  reading  the  acts  of  the  prisoner,  but 
the  undonneoted  writings  of  men  unknown  to  one 
another,  upon  ^  hundred  different  subjects ;  evi- 
dence, the  very  listening  to  which  has  deprived 
me  of  the  sleep  which  nature  requires;  which 
has  filled  my  hiind  with  unremitting  distress  and 
agitation,  and  which,  from  its  discordant,  uncon- 
nected nature,  has  suffered  me  to  reap  no  advant- 
age! from  ths  indulgenpe,  which' I  began  with 
thanking  youfor ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  has 
almost  set  my  brain  on  fire,  with  the  vain  endeav- 
ot  of  collecting  my  thoughts  Upon  a  subject  never 
designed  for  any  rational  course  of  thinking. |' 

■  Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  the  unexampled 
condition  I  am  placed  in  falls  in  with  -  Hemarks  oP 
Lord  Coke  upon  fhjs  subject,  whose  au-  ^""i  '''''"■ 
thority  is  appealed  to  'by  the  Crown  itself;  and 
let  us  go  home  and  burn  our  books  if  they  are  to 
blazon  forth  the  law  by  eulogium-,  and  accurate- 
ly to  define  its  protector,  which  yet  the  subject 
is  to  be  totally  out  off  from,  when,  even  under  the 
sanction  of  these  very  authors,  he  staiids  upon  his 
trial  for  his  existence..  Lord,  Coke  says,  in  the 
same.  Commentary,  page  1 2,  that  the  statute  had 
not  only  accurately  defined  the  charge,  but  the 
nature  of  the' proof  on  which  alone  a  man  shall 
be  attainted  of  any  of  the  branches  of  high  trea^ 
son.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
word  in  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third  is  prova- 
blement ;  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof, 
not  upon  conjectural  presumptions,  or  inferences, 
or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon^  good  and  sufficient 
proof.  And  herein'  the  adverb  provahly  hath  a 
grfeat  force,  and  sighifieth  a  direct  plain  proof, 
which  word  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment did  use,  for  that  the  offense  of  treason  was 


■"  We  have  here  one  of  those  sallies  of  feeling 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  i^dst  of  Erskine's  ar- 
garaents.  An  iq?mense  mass  of-  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  correspondence  had  beet  brought  forward 
by  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  among 
Other  things,  the  treasphable  designs  of  Einotfaer  so- 
ciety, called  the  "Constitutional  Society,"  and  that 
the  "London  Corresponding  Society,"  of  which  Har- 
dy was  the  secretary,  was  closely  conneotedwith  it, 
and  advocated  the  same  principles.  No  wonder  that 
Brskine  spoke  with  impatience  of  such  a  mode  of 
aiming  at  the  lives  of  men. 
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so  heinous,  and  was  so  heavily  and  severely  pun- 
ished, as  none  other  the  like,  and  therefore  the 
offender  must  be  provably  attainted,  vphioh  vpords 
are  as  forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  prooft 
Note,  the  vpord  is  not  probably,  for  then  commtme 
argumentum  might  have  served,  but  fhe  word  is 
'provably  be  attainted.'  "        ', 

Nothing  can  be  so  curiously  and  tautologously 
labored  as  this  commentary,  of  even  that  great 
prerogative  lawyer  Lord  Coke,  upon  this  single 
word  in  the  statute.  And  it  manifestly  shows 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  England,  to  loosen  the  construc- 
tion of  this  statute,  and  to  adopt  rules  of  con- 
struction and  proof,  unusual  in  trials  for  other 
crimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  Legislature  did  not 
even  leave  it  to  the  jiidges  to  apply  the  ordinary 
rules  of  legal  proof  to  trials  under  lt,'but  admon- 
ished them  to  do  justice  in  that  respect  in  the  very 
body  of  the  statute. 

Lord  Hale  treads  in  the  same  p4th  with  Lord 
Coke,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
the  following  most  remarkable  passage  (vol.  i., 
ehap.  xi.,  86)  : , 

"  Now,  although  the  crime  of  high  treason  is 
Rpmorks  oL  tbe  greatest  crime  against^  faith,'  duty, 
iord  Haie.i  g^,, J  human  society,  and  brings  with  it 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  dangers,  to  the  gov- 
ernment, peace,  and  happiness  df  a  kingdom  or 
state ;  and,  therefore,  is  deservedly  bran^led  with 
the  highest  ignominy,  and  subjected  to  the  great- 
est penalties  that  the  law^  can  inflict  ;■  it  appedrs, 
first,  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be 
some  known,  fixed,  seJiZeiiboiindary  for  this  great 
crime  of  treason,  and  of  what  great  importance 
the  statute  of  25th  of  Edward  the  Third  yas,  in 
ord  er  to  that  end .  Second,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
depart  from  the  letter  of  that  statute,  and  to  mul- 
tiply and  enhance  crimes  into  treason  by  ambigli- 
ous  and  general  words,  such  as  accroaching  royal 
power,  subverting  fundamental  laws,  and  the  like. 
And  third,  ho.w  dangerous  it  is  by  eanstruction 
and  analogy,  to  make  treasons  where  the  letter 
of  the;  law  has  not  done  it.  For  such  a  method 
admits  of  no  limits  or  bTiOnds,  but  rOns  as  far  and 
as  wide  as  tbe  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and 
the  detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry 
men." 

Surely,  the  admonition ,  of  this  supereminent 

,.    .     ,  iudae  Ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart 
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them  to  the  of  every  judge,  and  of  every  juryman, 
present  ca«e.  ^^^  j^  called  to  administer  justice  un- 
der this  statute  ;  above  all,  in  the  tirries  and  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  which  assemble 
us  in  this  place.  Honorable  men,  feeling,  as  they 
ought,  for  the  safety  of  government,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  cotintry,'  and  naturally  indignant 
Igainst  those- who  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
-hem  into  peril,  ought,  for  that  very  cause,  to 
proceed  with  more  abundant  cautiop,  lest  they 
should  be  surprised  by  their  resentments  or  their 
fears.  They  ought  to  advance,  in  the  judgments 
they  forpa,  by  slow  and  trjembling  steps;  they 
ought  even  to  fall  back  sind  look  at  every  thing 
again,  lest  a  false  light  should  deceive  them,  ad- 
mitting no  fact  but  upon  the  foundation  of  clear 


and  precise  evidence,  and  deciding  upon  no  in- 
tention that  does  hot  result  with  equal  clearness 
from  the  fact.  '  This  is  thei  universal  demand  of 
justice  in  every  case,  criminal  or  civil.  How 
much  more,  then,,  in  this,  when  the, judgment  is 
every  moment  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
into  the.fathomless  abyss  of  A  thousand  volumes  • 
where  there  is  no  anchorage  for  the  understand- 
ing^; where  no  reach  of  tl^ought  can  look  round 
in  order,  to  compare  their  points,  nOr  any  memo- 
ry be  capacious  enough  to  retain  even  the  im- 
perfect relation  that  can  be  collected  from  them ! 

Gentlemen,  my  ndnd  is  the  more  deeply  affect- 
ed with  this  consideration  by  a  very  iiiintrationfrom 
recent  example  in  that  monstrous  !J|„t"'rwJrren 
phenomenon  which,  under  the  name  HaMing.. 
of  a  trial,  has  driven  ,us  out  of  Westminster  Hall 
for  a  large  portion  of  my  professional  life;  No 
man  is  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  speak  lightly 
of  great  state  prosecutions,  which  bind  to  their 
duty  those  who  have  no  other  superiors,  nor  any 
other  control ;  last  of  all  am  I  capable  of  even 
glancing  a  censure  against  those  who  have  led 
to  or  conducted  the  impeachment,  because  I  re- 
spect and  love  many  of  them,  and  know  them  to 
beameng  the  best  and  vvisest  men  in  the  nation. 
I  know  them,  indeed,  so  well,  as  to  be  persuaded  ^ 
that,  could .  they  have  foreseen  the  vast  field  it 
was  to  open,  and  the  length  of  time  it  was  to 
occupy,  they  never  would  have  engaged  in  it.'' 
For  I  defy  any  man,  not  illuminated  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  to  say,  with  the  pt-ecision  and  cer- 
tainty of  an  English  judge  deciding  upon  evi- 
dence before  him,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  guilty  or 
ijot  guilty  !-r-for  who  knows  what  is  before  him, 
or  what  is  not?  Many  have  carried  what  they 
knew  to  their  graves,  and  the  living  have  lived 
long  enough  to  forget  it.  -Indeed,  I  pray  Gtod 
that  such  another  proceeding  may  never  exist  in 
England ;  because  I  consider  it  as  a  dishonor  to 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  brings,  by  its  exam- 
ple, insecurity  into  the  administration  of  justice. 
Every  man  in,  civilized  society  has  a  right  to 
hold  his  life,  liberty,- property,  and  reputation, 
under  plain  laws  that  can  be  well  understood 
and  is  entitled  to  have  somelimited  specific  part 
of  his  conduct  compared  and  examined  by  their 
standard.  But  he  ought  not  for  seven  years,  no, 
norfor  seven  days,  to  stand  as  a  criminal  before 
the  highest  human  tribunal,  until  judgment  is 
bewildered  and  confounded,  to  come  at  last,  per- 
haps, to  defend  himself,,  broken  down  vrith  fa- 
tigue and  dispirited  with  anxiety,  whicii,  indeed, 
is  my  own  condition  at  this  moment,  -who  am 
only  stating  the  case  of  another.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  condition  'of  the  unfortunate  person 
whom  you  are  ttying  ?- 

The  next  great  question  is,  how  the  admoni- 
tions of  these  great  writers  are  to  be  reconciled 


"  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  ErBkine  to  reme- 
dy, in  his  own  person,  the  evil  thos  complaiDed  of, 
when  he  presided  as  Chancellor  on  the  trial  oF  Lord 
Melville.  He  insisted  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  sit  daily,  like  every  other  criminal  tribanal, 
till  the  verdict  was  delivered ;  and  thus  completed 
the  case  in  fourteen  days. 
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with  what  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  other 
The  toregoing  parts  of  their  works/'''  I  think,  thep, 
onci]ed''with''°  I  do  not  go  too  far,  when  I  say  that 
Sklrabav"'  it  ought  to  be  the  inclination  of  every 
ei<ewhere  said,  person's  mind  who  is  considering  the 
meaning  of  any  writer  (particularly  if  he  be  a 
person  of  superior  learning  and  intelligence),  to 
reconcile  as  much  as  possible  all  he  says  upon 
any  subject,  and  not  to  adopt  such  a  construction 
as  necessarily  raises  up  one  part  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  another. .  The  law  itself,  indeed,  adopts 
this  sound  rule,  of  judgm.ent  in  the  examination 
of  every  matter  which  is  laid  before  it  for  a 
sound  construction;  and  the  judges,  therefore, 
are  bound  by  duty,  as  well  as  reason,  to  adopt  it. 

It  a-ppears  to  me,  then,  that  the  only  ambigui- 
The  key  to  tiiis-  ty  whioh  arises,  or  can  possibly  arise', 
^v'^te"™""'  in  the  examination  of  the  great  au- 
ijhrase oiMii on.  thorities,  and  in  the  comparison  of 
them  with  themselves,  or  with  one  another,  is 
from  not  rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  terra  overt  act  as  applied  to  this  species 
of  treason.  The  moment  you  get  right  upon  the 
true  meaning  and  sigjiification  of  this  expression, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  all  is  light  and  cer- 
tainty. 

Gentlemen,  an  overt  act  of  the  high  treason 
Meaninjof  charged  upon  this  record,  I  take,  with 
thepurfce.  gfgg^  submlssion  to  the  court,  to-  be 
plainly  and  simply  this:  The  high  treason 
charged  is  the  compassing  or  imagining  (in  other 
words,  the  intending  or  designing)  the  death  of 
the  King — ^I  nlean  his  natural  death — whioh  be- 
ing a  hidden  operation  of  the, mind,  an  "overt 
act"  is  any  thing  which  legally  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  such  traitorous  design  and  intention. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  design  against-  the  King's 
natural  life  is  the  high  treason  under  the  first 
branch  of  the  statute ;  and  whatever  is  evidence 
that  may  be  legally  laid  before  a  jury  to  judge 
of  the  traitorous  intentioUj  is  a  legal  overt  aot_j 
because  an  overt  act  is  nothing  but  legal  evidence 
embodied  upon  the  record. 

The  charge  of  compassing  being  a  charge  of 
Reason,  for  intention,  which,  without  a  raanifesta- 
■pttirying      tion  by  conduct,  no  human  tribunal 

tbe  overt  act  ,   *  '  .  ,        .- 

could  try,  the  statute  requires,  by  its 
very  le.tter  (but  without  which  letter  reason 
must  have  presumed),  that  the  intention  to  put 
off  the  sovereign  should  be  manifested  by  an 
open  act.  And  as  a  prisoner  charged  with  an 
intention  could  have  no  notice  how  to  defend 
himself  without  the  charge  of  actions  from 
whence  the  intention-was  to  be  imputed  to  hijn, 
it  was  always  the  practice,  according  to  the 
sound  principles  of  English  law,  to  state  upon 
the  face  of  the  indictment  the  overt  act,  whioh 
the  Crown  charges,  as  the  means  made  use  of 


^*  Mr.  Erakine  here  comes  to  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  his  legal  argument.  It  ia  peallx  an  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  Attorney  General,  though  in 
another  form.  His  object  is  to  show  how  the  aa- 
thoritiea  adduced  by  the  Crown  Could  be  reconciled 
with  his  preceding  staterbent  of  the  law.  This  he 
does  with  an  ingenuity  and  force  whjch  can  not  fail 
to  interest  the  reader. 


by  the  prisoner  to  effect  his  traitorous  purpose ; 
and  as  this  rule  was  too  frequently  departed 
from,  the  statute  of  the  seventh  of  King  Will- 
iam'^ enacted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner, 
that  no  evidence  should  e\rer  be  given  of  any 
overt  act  not  charged  in  the  indictment.'"  The 
charge,  therefore,  of  the  overt  acfsin  the  indict- 
ment, is  the  notice  (enacted  by  statute  to  be 
given  to  tbe  prisoner  for  his  protection)  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Crown  is  to  submit  to  the 
jury  the  existence  of  the  traitor9US  purpose, 
which  is  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  and  in 
pursuance  of  Which  traitorous  purpose  the  overt 
acts  must  also  be  charged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted. Whatever,  therefore^  is  relevant  Tiiese  reaiona 
or  competent  evidence  to  be  received  ove" actcon' 
in  support  of  the  traitorous  intention,  "aenra'of 
is  a  legal  overt  act ;  and  what  acts  ">•  "''"'■  . 
are  competent  to  that  purpose  is  (as  in  all  other 
cases)  matter  of  law  for  the  judges.  But  wheth- 
er, after  the  overt  acts  are  received  upon  the 
record  as  competent,  and  are  established  by 
proof  upon  the  trial,  they  be  sufficient  ,or  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  particular  instance,  to  convince  the, 
jury  of  the  traitorous  compassing  or  intention, 
is  a  mere  matter  o{,factf  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  can  be  reduced  to  no  other  standard  than 
that  which  each  man's  own  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding erects  in  his  mind  as  the  arbiter  of, 
his  judgment.  This  doctrine  is  by  no  nieans 
new,  nor  peculiar  to  high  treason.  It  pervades 
the  whole  law,  and  may  be  well  il-. 'Tiiu.itbeionga 
lustrated  in  a  memorable  ease  lately  feKl'thSt 
decided  upon  wi-it  of  error  in  the  n'ide"".  - 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  must  be  in  the  merar 
ory  of  all  the  Judges  now  present  who  took  a 
part  in  its  decision.  There  the  question  was, 
whether,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
facts  by  legal  evidence,  the  defendant  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  fact,  the  knowing  of  which  would 
leave  tiln  without  defens^^  '  To  4raw  that  ques- 
tion from  the  jury  to  the  judges,  I  demurred  to 
the  evidence,  saying,  that  though  each  part  of  it 
was  legally  admitted,  it  was  for  the  law,  hy&ji 
mouth  of  the  judges,  to  propounoe  whether  this 
fact  of  knowledge  could  legally  be  inferred  from 
it.  But  the  Lords,  with  the  assent  of  all  the 
judges,  decided,  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  that 
such  a  demurrer  to  the  .evidence  was  irregular 
and  invalid ;  that  the  provinfce  of  the  jury  over 
the  effect  of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  judges,  and  converted  into  matter 
of  law ;  that  what  was  relevant  evidence  to  come 
before  a  jury  was  the  province  of  the  court,  but 
that  the  conclusion  to  be 'drawn  from  admissible 
evidence  was  the  unalienable  province  of  the 
country. 

To  apply  that  reasoning  to  the  case  before  us. 
The  matter  to  be  inquired  of  h?re  is  the /act  of 
the  prisoner's  intention,  as,  in  the  case  I  have  just 


15  7  and  8^  William  III.,  cl  iii.,  s.  8. 

"  That.ia,  any  overt  act  amounting  to  a  diatinot, 
independent  charge-  But  if  an  overt  act,  nqt  charged 
in  the  iudictmont,  amount  to  a  direct  proof  of  any 
other  overt  act  whioh  is  charged,  it  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  prove  such'  overt  act. 
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cited,  it  was  the  fact  of  the  defendant's  knowledge. 
So  tbe  jurj  are  The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
here  to  decide  ^^^g  Kihg  is,  therefore,  laid  tefore  yoi; 
acts  charged  to  establish  tjiat  intention.  Its  com-. 
Z"a::^nie ,  peteney  to  be  laid  before  yoa  for  that 
oNho  King,  purpose  is  not  disputed.  I  am  only 
contendiiig  (with  all  reason  and  authority  on  my 
side)  that  It  is  to.  be  submitted  to  your  cSnsoien- 
oes  and  understandings,  whether;  even  if  you  be- 
lieved the  overt  act,  you  believe  also  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  traitorous  machination  against  the 
life  of  the  King.  I  am  only  contending  that  these 
two  beliefs  must  coincide  to  establish  a  verdict  of 
guilty."..  I  am  not  contending,  that,  under^  [cer- 
tain] circumstances,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
King,  and  to  annihilate  his  regal  capacity;  may 
not  be  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention to  destroy  his  life — I  only  contend  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  it  is  for  you  to 
collect  or  riot  to  collect  this  treason  agattist  the 
King's  life,  according  to  the  result  of  your  con- 
scientious belief  and  judgment,  from  the  acts  of 
the  prisoner  laidoefore  yoUj  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment' of  the  overt  act,  even  if  it  were  estab- 
lished, does  not  establish  the  treason  against  tie 
King's  life  by  a  consequence  of  law'.  On  the  con- 
trary, laffirm  that  the  overt  act,^  though  punish- 
able in  another  shape  as  an  independent  crime, 
is  a  dead  letter  upon  this  record,  unless  you  be- 
lieve, exercising  yoiir  exclusive  jurisdiction  ovfer 
the  facts  laid  before  you,  that  it  was  committed 
in  accomplishment  of  the  treason  against  the 

NATURAI.  LIFE   OF   THE   KiNG. 

Gentlemen,  this  particular  crime  of  compass- 
Peeuiiarnature  ing  the  King's  death  is  so  complete  an 
ofthia  crime.  atiomaly,being  wholly  Seated  in Mncoji- 
summated  intention,  that  thelaw  can  not  depart 
from  describing  it  accordirig  to  its  real  essence, 
even  when  it  is  followed  by  his  death.  A  man 
can  not  be  indicted  for  killing  the  Kin^,  as  was 
settled  in'the  case  of  the  Regicides  of  Charles  I;, 
after  long  consultation  among  all  the  judges.  It 
was  held  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute  must 
b«iipursued ;  and  that,  although  the  King  was 
actually  murdered,  the  prisoners  who  destroyed 
him  could  notice  charged  with  the  act  itself,  as 
high  treeison,  but  with  the  "compassing"  of  his 
death — ^the  very  act  of  the  executioner  in  behead- 
ing h  im  being  only  laid  as  the  "  overt  act"  upon  the 
record.  There,  though  the  overt  act  was  so  con- 
nected with,  as  to  be  even  inseparable  from  the 
traitorous  intention,  yet'  they  were  not  confouiid-' 
ed  because  of  the  effect  of  the  precedent  in  dis- 
similar cases.  And  although  the  Regicides  came 
to  be  tried  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  the 
King,  in  the  dayspring  of  his  authority,  and  be- 

"  This  wfts  the  great  point  on  which  Erskine 
tested  bis  hopes  of  success.  If  he  could  fasten  this 
responsibility  on'  the  jury,  and  make  them  act  nnder 
it,  he  felt  that  his  cause  was  safe.  But  the  danger 
was,  that,  adopting  the  Attorney  General's  princi- 
ples, they  might  consider  "  the  writiiig  of  letters," 
&o.,  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale,  as  tending  ultimately 
to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and  thus  be  led  to  a  ver- 
dict of  gnilty.  Hence  the  intense  earnestness  with 
which  he  goes  on  to  argue  this  point. 


fore  high  prer6gative  judges,  and  under  circum- 
stances when,  in  any  country  but  England,  theii 
trial  would  have  been  a  mockery,  or  their  execu- 
tion have  been  awarded  without  even  the  forms 
of  trial ;  yet  in  England,'that  saclred  liberty  which 
has  forever  a:dorned  the  Constitution,  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  zea;l  or  enthusiasm  either  the  sub- 
stance or  the  forms  of  justicte.  Hear  views  of 
what  the  Chief  Bai-on  pronounced  upon  >^'"'''Haie. 
that  occasion :  "These  persons  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  1  shall  speak  nothing  to  you  bijt  what  are 
the  word§  ofthe  law.  By  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  it  is  made  high  treason  to  compads 
and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King  :  in  no  case 
else  imagination  or  compassing,'  without  an  act- 
ual" effect,  is  punishable  by  law."  He ,  then 
speaks  of  the,  sacred  life  of  the  King,  and,  speak- 
ing bf  the  treason,  says,  "The  treason  consists 
in  the  wicked  imagination  which  is  not  apparent ; 
but  when  this  poison  swells  out  of  the  heart,  and 
breaks  forth  into  actipn,  in  that  case  it  is  high 
treason.,'  Then,  what  is  an  overt  act  of  ah  im- 
agitiation,  or  compassing  of  the  King's  death  ? 
Truly  it  is  any  thing  which  shows  what  the  im- 
agination of  the  heart  is." 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  the  proposition  is  so  clear 
that  one  gets  confounded  inthe  argu-  Farther  evi. 
ment  from  the  very  simplicity  of  it.  ''/^IrlS'"' 
But  still  I  stand^  in  a  situation  which  I  p''""'!'''- 
am  determined,  at  all  events,  to  fulfill  to  the  ut- 
most ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  leave  the  matter 
upon  these  authorities,  but  will  bring  it  down  to 
our  own  times,  repeating  my  challenge  to  have 
one  single  authority  produced  in  contradiction. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  3d  Institute,  pages  1 1  and  12, 
says,  "  The  indictment  mnst  charge  that  the  pris- 
oner; traitorously  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  and  destructipn  of  the  King."  He  says, 
too,  There  must  be  a  compassing  or  imagina- 
tion ;  for  an  act  without  compassing,  ihtent,  or 
imagination,  is  not  within  the  Act,  as  appearetH 
by  the  express  letter  thereof:  Et  actus  nonjacil 
reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea."  Nothing  in  language 
can  more  clearly  illustrate  ray  proposition.  The 
indictment,  like  every  other  indictment,  must 
charge  distinctly  and  specifically  the  crime. 
That  charge  ipust,  therefore,  be  in  the  very 
words  of  the  statute  which  creates  the  crime — 
riie  crime  created  by  ;the  statute,  not  being  the 
perpetration  of  any  act,  but  being,  in  the  rigor- 
ous severity  of  the  law,  the  very,  contemplation, 
intention,  and  contrivance  of  a  purpose  directed 
to  an  act.  That  contemplation,  purpose,  and  con- 
trivance must  be  found  to  exist,  without  which, 
says  Lord  Coke,  there  can  be  no  compassing ;  and 
as  the  intention  of  the  micd  can  not  be  investi- 
gated without  the  investigation  of  condnot,  the 
overt  act  is  required  by  the  statute,  and! must  be 
laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved.  It  follows 
ijom  this  deduction,  that  upon  the  clear  princi- 
ples of  the  English  law,  every  act  may  be  laid  as 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death, 
which  may  be  reasonably  considered  to  be  rele- 
vant and  competent  to  mani/cst  that  intention. 
For  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  shutting  out 
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from  the  vifew  of  the  jury  certain  oondaot  of  the 
prisoner,  whiolt  might,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, serve  to  manifest' the  criminal  intention  b{ 
his  mind,  llenoe,,  as  more  than  one  overt  act 
may  be  laid,  and  even  overt  acts  of  different 
kinds,,  though  not  in  themselves  substantively 
treason,  the  judges  [in  the  case  of  the  Regicides] 
appear  to  have'  been  justified  in  law,  when  they 
ruled  them  to  be  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  King.  For,  th«y  are  such  acts  as 
before  the  statute  of  King  William  (which  re- 
quired that  the  indictment  should  charge  all  overt 
acts)  would  have  been  held  to  be  relevant  proof — 
of  which  relevancy  of  pt;oof  the  judges  are  to  judge 
as  matter  of  law — and,  therefore,  being  relevant 
proof,  must  also  , be  relevant  matter  of  charge, 
because  nothing  can  be  relevantly  charged  which 
may  not  also  be  relevantly  admitted  to  proof 
These  observations  explain,  to  the  meanest  ca.. 
pacity,  in  what  s:ense  Lord  Coke  must  be  under- 
stood,  when  he  says,  on  the  yery  same  page,  that 
"  A  prepareition  to  dfepose  the  King,  and  to  take 
5he  King  by  force  and  strong  hand,  until  he  has 
yielded  to  certain  demands,  fs  a  sufficient  overt 
act  ley  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King's  death." 
He  does  not  say,  as  a  proposition  of  law,  that  he 
who  prepares  to  seize  the  King,  compasseth -his 
death ;  but  that  a  preparation  to  seize  him  is  a 
sufHpient  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing ;  and 
he  <lirectly  gives  the  reason,  "  Because  of  the 
strong  ifndenq/  it  has  to  that  end."  This  latter 
sentence  destroys  all  ambiguity."  I  perfectly 
agree  with.  Lord  Coke,  and  I.  think  every  judge 
would  so  decide,  upon  the  general  principles  of 
law  and  evidence,  without  any  resort  to  his  au- 
thority for  it ;  and  for  this  plain  and  obvious  rea- 
son ;  The  judges  who  are  by  law  to  decide  upon 
the  relevancy  or  competency  of  the  proof,  in  ev- 
ery matter,  criminal  and  civil,  have  immeraori- 
aliy  sanctioned  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
charging  the  traitorous  intention  as  the  crirne, 
before  it  was  required  by  the  statute  ofJKing 
WiUiam.  As  the  crime  is  in  its  nature  invisible 
and  inscrutable,  until  manifested  by  such  conduct 
as  in  the  eye  of  reeuson  is  indicative  of  the  inten- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  crime ;  no  overt  act 
is,  therefore,  held  to  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdic- 
tion, even  to  a  jury  to  draw  the  inference  in  fact 
of  the  traitorous  purpose,  but  such  acts  froni 
whence  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  And, 
therefore,  as  the  restraint  and  imprisonment  of  a 
prince  has  a  greater  tendency  to  his  destruction 
thiia  ill  the  case  of  a  privatfe  njan,  such  conspir- 
acies are  admitted  to  be  laid  as  overt  acts,  upon 
this  principle — that  if  a  man  does  an  act  from 
whence  either  an,  inevitable  or  a  mainly  prohable 
consequence  may  be  expected  to  follow,  much 
more  if  he  persists  deliberately  in  a  course  of 
conduct,  leading  certainly  or  prohably  to  any 
given  con.sequence,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  foresaw  such  consequence,  and  by  pur- 

'*  Mr.  Erskine  l^d,  quoted  from-  Lord  Qoke  on  a 
preceding  page  in  support  of  his  views  respecting 
high  treason  (p.  718),  and  he  here  gives  his  prom- 
ised liconciliation  of  Coke's  statements,  which  had 
app'eared  contradictory. 


suing  his  purpose  with  that  foreknowledge,  the 
intention  to  produce  the  consequence  may  be 
feirly  imputed.  'Buti  then  all  this  is  matter  of 
fact  for  the  jury-from  the  evidence,  not  jmatter  of 
law  for  the  court,  further  than  it  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  the  judge  to  direct  the.  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  evidence,  and  .to  state  the  law  as 
it  may  result  from  the  different  views  the  jury 
may  entertain  of  the  facts.  And  if  such  acts 
could  not  be  laid  as  overt  acts,  they  could  not  be 
offered  in  evidence  ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  of- 

-  fered  in  evidence,  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  trial, to  lay  open  as  a  clue 

'  to  his  jntentioii,  would  be  shut  up  and  concealed 
from  the  jury,  whepever  the  death  of  the  Sover- 

•  eign.  was  sought  by  circuitous  but  obvious  means, 
instead  of  by  a  direct  and  murderous  machina-, 
tion.  But  vifhen  they  are  thus  submitted,  as 
matter  of  charge,  and  evidence,  to  prdve  the 
traitoroi^s  purpose  which  is  the  crime,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  King  and, of  the  subject  is,Bqually  pro- 
vided for.  All  the  matter  which  has  a  releyan- 
<5,y  to  the  crime' is'  chargeable  and  provable,  not 
substantively  to  raise  from  their  establishn^ent  a 
legal  inference,  but  to  raise  a  presumption  inyoc*, 
capable  of  being  weighed  by  the  jury,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,' as  offered 
to  the  Crown  and  "the  prisoner.  ,  And  it  is  the 
province  pf  the  jury  finally  to  say — iiot  what,  was 
the  possible  or  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  but  whether  it 
has  brought  them  to  a  safe  and  conscientious 

'judgment  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  i.  e>,  of  his 
guilt  Tri  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  which 
is  the  treason  charged  in  the  indictment.  Lord 
Hale  is  if  possible,  more  direct  and  ej<plieit  upon 
the  subject..    He  says,  page  107,  "  The 

j^    I  ,  ,  £.       ^  .  '   ,  _        Lord  Hale.' 

words  compass  or  miagme  are  of  a 
"great  latitude;  they  refer  to  the  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  the  mind  or  will,  though  the  purpose  or 
design  takes  not  effect.  But  conjpassing  or  im- 
agining singly  of  itself,  is.  an  internal  act,  and, 
without  something  to  manifest  it,  could  not  pos- 
sibly fall  under  any  judicial,  -cognizance  but  of 
God  alone;  and  therefore  this  statute  requires 
such  an  oveh  act  eismay  render  the  compassing 
or  imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and,  sentence  by 
human  judicatures."  Now,  can  anyman  possi- 
bly derive  from  Such  a  writing  (proceeding,  too, 
from  an  author  of  the  character  of  Lord  Hale), 
that  an  overt  act  of  comparing  might;  in  his 
judgment;  be  an  act  committed  inadvertently 
without  the  intention?  Can  any  mari  g&ther 
from,  it;  that  a  man,  by  falling  into  bad  company, 
can  be  drawn  in  to  be  guilty  pf  this  species  of 
treason  by  rash  conduct,  while  the  love  of  his 
Sovereign-  was  glowing  in  his  bosom  ?  Can 
there  be  any  particular  acts  which  can  entitle  a 
judge  or  counsel  to  pronounce,  as  a  matter  of 
Zawi,.  what  another  man  intends?  or  that- what  a 
man  intends  is  not  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Is  there 
any  man  that -will  meet  the  matter  fairly,  and  ad- 
vance and  Sijpporf  tliat  naked  proposition  !  Al 
3,11  events,  it  is  certainly  not  a  proposition  'to  be 
dealt  with  publicly,  bepause  the  man  whose  mind 
is  capable  even  of  cooofeiving  it  shuuld  be  treas- 
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nred  up  in  a  museum,  and  exhibited  thefe  as  a 
curiosity,  for  money. 

Gentlemen,  all  I  am  asking,'-hov?ever,  from  my 
sommingupon  argument,  and  1  defy  any  power  of 
m'3iSde'i.t!li"'  reason  upon  earth  to  move  me  from 
K'°"°ttb  '''  '*  ^'''^ — that' the  prisoner  being 
;«ty'.'^'°  charged  with  intending  the  King's^ 
death,  you  are  to  find  whether  this  charge  be 
founded  or  unfounded^  I  say,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  record  what  else  you  will — prove  what  you 
will — read  these  books  over  and  over  again — 
and  let  us  stand  here  a  year  and  a  day  -in  dis> 
courting  concerning' them  —  still  (the  question 
must  return  at  last  to  what  you,  and  you  only, 
can  resolye — Is  he.  guilty  of  that  base,  detestable 
intention  to  destroy  the  King  ?  Not  whether  you 
incline  to  believe  that  he  is  guilty ;  kot  whether 
you  suspect,  nor'  whether  it  be  probable  ;  not 
whether  he  may  be  guilty  ;  no,  but  that  prov- 
ABLY  HE  IS  GUILTY.  If  you  Can  Say  this  upon 
the  evidence,  it  is  yoiir  duty  to  say  so;  and  you 
may,  iprith  a  tranquil  conscience,  return  to  your 
families ;  though,  by  your  judgment,  the  unhappy 
object  of  it  must  return  no  more -to  his.  -Alas ! 
gentlemen,  what  do  I  say  ?  he  has  no  family  to 
return  to.  The  affectionate  partner  of  his  life 
has  already  fallen  a  victim,  to  the  surprise  and 
horror  which  attended  the  scene  now  transact- 
ing. But  let  that  melancholy  reflection  pass.  -It 
should  not,  perhaps,  have  'been  introduced-^it 
certainly  /ought  to  have  no  effect  upon  you  who 
are  to  judge  upon  your  oaths.  I-  do  not  stand 
here  to  desire  you  to  commit  perjury  from  com- 
passion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  my  earnestness 
may  be  forgiven,  since  it  proceeds  from  a  weak- 
ness common  to  us  all.  I  claim  no  merit  with 
the  prisoner  for  my  zeal ;  it  proceeds'  from  a  self- 
ish principle  inherent  in  the  human  heart — I  am 
counsel,  gentlemeuj  for  myself.  In  every  word 
I  utter,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  'safety 
of  my  own  life,  for  the  lives  of  my  children  after 
me,  for  the>happiness  of  my  country,  and  for  the 
universal  condition  of  civil  society  throughout  the 
world."  ,  '     '       - 

But  let  us  return  to  the  subject,  and  pursue 
Rsttini  to  Lord  the  dootfinc  of  Lord  Hale  upon  the 
aiiVveit'l™iDa  true  interpretation  of  the  term  overt 
'■^thiKiSgr  o«A  as  applicable  to  this  branch  of 
death.  treason.     Lord  Hale  says,  ^nd  I  do 

beseech  most  earnestly  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  jury  to  this  passage — "If  men  conspire  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  thereupon  provide  weap- 
ons, or  send  letters,  this  is-  an  overt  act  within 
the  statute."  Take  this  to^ieces,  apd  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  "  If  men  conspire  the  death  of  the 
King,"  that  is  the  first  thing,  viz.,  the  intention, 
"  and '  thereupon,"  that  is,  in  pursuance  of  that 
wicked  intention,  "provide  weapons,  or  send  let.» 


*'  There  was  consammate  skill  when  Mr.  Erskine 
thns  glanced  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hardy,  in  seeming 
almost  to  condemn  himself  for  doing  so,  since- this 
placed  him  before  the  jury  as  one  who  did  not  seek 
to  work  on  their  passions.  The  turn  he  next  gives 
the  thonght  is  peculiarly  fine— he  was  speaking  for 
himself— for  his  children — for  the  world — and  he  was 
therefore  bound  to  express  these  feelings. 


ters  for  the  execution  thereof,"  i.  e.,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  destruction  of  this  King  which  they 
have  meditated,  "  this  is  an  overt  act  within  the 
statute."  -Surely,  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  self- 
evident.  If  the  intention  be  against  thelKing's 
life,  though  the  conspiracy  does  not  immediately 
and  directly  point  to  his  death,  yet  still  the  overt 
act  will  be  sufficient,  if  it  be  something  which  has 
so  direct  a  tendency  to  that  end,  as  to  be  compe- 
tent rational  evidence  of  the  intention  to  obtain 
it.  But  the  instances  givpn  by  Lord  Hale  him- 
self furnish  thp  best  illustration  :  "  If  men  con/, 
spire  to  imprison  the  King  hy  force  and  a  strong 
hand  untif  he  has  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and 
for  that  purpose  gather  company  or  iorite  letters, 
that  is  an  overt  act  lo  prove  the  compassing  the 
King's  death,"as  it  was  held  in  Lord  Cobham's 
case  by  all  the  judges."^"  In  this  sentence  Lord 
Hale  does  not  depart  from  that  precision  which 
so  eminently  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  He 
does  not  say  that  if  men  cdnspire  to  imprison  the 
King  until  he  yields  to  certain  demands,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  do  so  and  so,  this  is  hig;h  treason. 
No,  nor  even  an  overt  act  of  high  treason,  though 
he  might  in  legal  language  correctly  have  Said 
so.  But,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  confound- 
ing the  treason  with  matter  which  may  be  legal- 
ly charged  as  relevant  to  thfe  proof  of  it,  he  fol- 
lows Lord  Coke's  expression,  in  the  third  Insti- 
tute, and  says,/'  This  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the 
compassing  of  the  King's  death."  >  And  as  if  by 
this  mode  of  expression  he  had  not  done  enough 
to  keep  the  ideas  asunder,  and  from  abundant 
regard  for  the  rights'  and  liberties  of  the  subjeetj 
he  immediately  adds,  "  But,  then,  there  must  be 
an  overt  act  to  prove  that'  conspiracy ;  and  then 
that  overt  act  to  prove  such  design,  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the 
King."  .  The  language  of  this  sentence  labors  in 
the  ea.r  from  the  excessive  caution  of  the  writer. 
Afrajd  that  his  reader  should  jump  too  fast  to  his 
conclusion  upon  a  subject  of  such  awful  moment, 
he  pulls  him  back  after  he  has  read  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  imprison  the  King  is  an  overt  act  to 
prove  the  Compassing  of  his  death ;  and  says  to 
him,  But  recollect  that  there  must  be  an  overt 
act  toyrouB,'in  the  first  place,  that  conspiracy 
to  im^prisOn  the  King,  and  even  then  that  inten- 
tion to  imprison  him  so  manifested  by  the  overt 
act  is  but  in  its  turn  an  overt  act  to  prove  the 
corripassing  or  intention  to  destroy  the  King. 
Nor  does  the  great  and  benevolent  Hale'  rest 
even  here,  but  after  this  almost  tedious  perspicu- 
ity, he  begins  the  next  sentence  •with  this, fresh 

'"  Lord  Cobham  took  "part  iu-the  rash  conspiracy 
of' Raleigh  against  James  I.,  A.D.  1604.  He  was 
tried  and  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death,  bat 
subsequently  pardoned. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  reader  that  this  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Hale  was  the  stroijg-hpld  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  "  writipg  of  letters'-  to  call  the 
convention  was  the  great  thing  charged  in  t'he  pres- 
ent case.  Mr.  Erskine,  therefore,  delayed  th&  con- 
sideration of  this  passage  from  Hale  till  he  bad  got 
oat  his  doctrine  strongly  from  Coke,  and  showed  its 
reasons.  Then  he  takes  up  Lord  Hale  and  gives  a 
decisive  answer. 
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caution  and  limitation,  "But  then  this  must  be  in- 
tended of  a  conspiracy  forcibly  to  detain  and  im- 
prison the  King."  What,  then,  is  a  conspiracy 
fofcibly  to  imprison  the  King  ?  Surely  it  can 
require  no  explanation  :  it  can  only  be  a  direct 
machination  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  by 
rebellious  force.  Will  this  expression  bfe  satis- 
fied by  a  conspiracy  to  seize  speculatively  upon 
his  authority  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets, 
which,  by  the  inculcation  of  republican  prinoi- 
'  pies,  may.  in  the  eventual  circulation  of  a  course 
of  years,'  perhaps  in  a  course  of  centuries,  in  this 
King's  time,  or  in  the  time  of  a  remote  success- 
br,  debauch  men's  minds  from  the  English  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  by  the  destruction  of  monarchy, 
involve  the  life  of  the  Monarch"?  Will  any  man 
say  that  this  is  what  the  law  means  by  a  conspir- 
,  acy  against  the  King's  government,  supposing 
even  that  a  conspiracy  against  his  government 
were  synonymous  i*ith  'a  design  upon  his  life  ? 
Can  any  case  be  produced  where  a  person  has 
been  found  guilty  of  high  ^treason,  under  this 
branch  of  the  statute,  where  no  war  has  been 
actually  levied,  ilnless  where  the  conspiracy  has 
been  a  forcible  invasion  of  the  King's-  personal 
liberty  or  security?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  may  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  cpmpaSsiiig 
the  King's  death,  becausis  the  war  may  be  medi- 
ately or  immediately  pointed  distinctly  to  his  de- 
struction or  captivity ;  and,  as  Lord  Hale  truly 
saysj  "  small  is  the  distance  between  the  prisons 
and  graves  of  princes."  But  multiply  the  instan- 
ces as  you  will,  still  the  principle  presents  itself 
The  truth  of  this  very  maxim,  buJUupon  expe- 
rience, renders  an  overt  act  of  this  description 
rational  and  competent  evidence  to  be  left  to  a 
jury  of  a  design  against  the  King's  life.  But  it 
does  not,  therefore,  change  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  nor  warrant  any'  court  to  declare  the 
Dvert  act  to  be  legally  and  conclusively  indicative 
of  the  traitorous  intention.  For  if  this  be  once 
admitted  to  be  law,  and  the  jiiry  are  bound  to  find 
the  treason  upon  their  belief  of  the  existence  of 
the  overt  act,  the  trial  by  the  country  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  judges  are  armed  with  an  arbitrary, 
uncontrollable  dominion  ovei'  the  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  you 
ThesB  doctrines  that  the  dootrines-Whiohl  ^.m.'insist^ 
wtKuM  ing  on  have  been  held  by  all  the  great 
ofiaw,  judges  of  this  country,  in  even  the 

worst  of  times ;  and  that  they  are,  besides,  not  at 
all  peculiar  to  the  case  of  high  treason,  but  per- 
vade the  whole  system  of  the  criminal  law.  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  writ- 
ings, lays  down  the  rule  thus :  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that "  indictments  found- 
ed upon  penal  statutes,  especially  the  most  penal, 
mustpursue  the  statute  So  as  to  bring  the  party 
within  it."  -And  this  general  rule  is  so  expfess- 
ly  allowed  to  have  place  in  high  treason,  thatit  is 
admilted,  on  all  hands,  that  an  indictment  would 
be  radically  and  incurably  bad,  unless  it  charged 
the  compassing  of  the  King's  death  as  the  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  averment,  and  unless  it. 


formally  charged  the  overt  act  to  be  committed 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose.  No- 
body  ever  denied  this  proposition ;  and  the  pres- 
ent indictment  is  framed  accordingly.  Now,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  if  the  benignity  of  the 
general  law  requires  this  precision  in  the  indict- 
ment, the /iroo/ must  be  florresppndingly  precise, 
otherwise  the  subject  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  strictness  of  the  indictment.  That  strictness 
can  have, no  other  meaning  in  law  or  common 
sense,  than  the  proteition  of  the  prisoner ;  for  if, 
though  the  indictment  must  directly  charge  a 
breach  of  the  very  letter  of  the  statute;  the 
prisoner  could,  nevertheless,  be  convicted  by  ev- 
idence not  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the'LETTEB, 
then  the  strictness  of  the  indictment  jwould  not 
only  be  no'^rotection  to  the  prisoner,  but  a  direct 
violation  of  the  first  principle*  of  justice,  criminal 
and  civil,  which  call  universally  for  the  proof  of 
all  material  averments  in  every  legal  proceeding. 
But  Mr.  Justice  Foster  expressly  adverts  to  the 
necessary  severity  of  proof,  as  well  as  of  charge. 
He  says,  "  althouglT  a  case  is  brought  within  the 
reason  of  a  penal  statute,  and  within  the^mischief 
to  be  prevented,,  yet,  if  it  does  not  come  within 
the  unequivocal  letter,  the  benignity,  of  the  law 
Interp'oseth."  If  the  law,  fhen,  be  thus  severe 
in  the  interpretation  of  every  penal  proceeding, 
even  down  to  an  action  for-  the  killing!  of  a  hare 
or  a  partridge,  are  its  constructions  only  to ,  be 
enlarged 'and  extended  as  tb  the  statute  of  high 
treason,  althoiigh  the  single  object  of  passing  it 
was  to  guard  against  constructions  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  so  pal- 
pably and  invincibly  fin  favor  of  this  theittornejf 
analogy,  that  it  never  met  with  a  di-  rt,TiS3ii''i,'?'' 
rect  opposition.     The  Attorney  Gen«  SSJ,^,. 
eral  himself  distinctly  admits  it,  in.one  ™ni- 
part  of  his  address  to  you,  though  he  seems  to 
deny  it  in  another.     I  hope  that  when  I  state  one 
part  of  his  speech  to  be  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  another,  he  will  not  suppose  that  I  attribute 
the  inconsistency  to  -any  defect  either  in  his  un- 
derstanding or  his  heart.     Far  from  it-^they 
arise,  I  am  convinced,  from  some  of  the  author- 
ities not  being  siifBoiently  understood. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  admits  that 
the  evidence  must  be  satisfactory  and  convincing 
as  to  the  intention ;  but  in  the  latter  part  he 
Seems,  aS  it  were,  to  talte  ofi"  the  6ffect  of  that 
admissionj  I  wish  to  give  you  the  very  words. 
I  took  them  down  at  the  time ;  and  if  I  do  not  state 
them  correctly,  I  desire  to  be  corrected.  "I  most 
distinctly  disavow,"  said  my  honorable  friend, 
"  every  case  of  construction.  I  most  distinctly 
disavow  fmy  like  case  of  treason  not  within  the 
leltel'  of  the  statute.  I  most  distinctly  disavow 
cumulative  treason.  I  most  distinctly  disavow 
enhancing  guilt  by  parity  of  reason.  The  ques- 
tion undoubtedly  is,  whether  the  proof  be  full  and 
satisfactory  to  your  reasons  and  consciences,  that 
the  prisoner,  is  guilty  of  the  treason  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death."  Gentlemen,  I,  hope  that 
this  will  always  with  equal  honor  be  admitted. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  the  rest  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's speech  falls  in  with  this.    For  he  goes 
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On  to  say,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  distinct,  specifib  intention  shbuld  pre-exist  the 
overt  act.  "  If  the  overt  act,"  says  he,  "  be  de-. 
liberately  committed,  it  is  a  compassing,''  But 
how  soj-if  the  intention  be  admitted  to  be  the 
treason  ?  '  What  benefit  is  obtained  by  the  rigor- 
ous demand  ofthe  statute,  that  the  compassing  of 
the  King's  death  shall  be  charged  :by  the  indict- 
ntentas  the  crime,  if  a  crime  difTerent,  or  ^o'rt 
of  it,  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  proof?  And 
hovif  can  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Second' be 
said  to  be  repealed,  which  made 'it  high  treason 
to  compass  to  depose  the  King, 'independently  of 
intention  upon  his  life,  if  the  law  shall  declare, 
notwithstanding  the  repeal,  that  they  are  synon- 
ymous terms,  and  that  the  one -eonolusively  in- 
volves the  other  ? 

Gentlemen,  if  we  examine  the  most  prominent 
Mr.  Erekine'i  oases  which  have  come  in  judgment 
Sd'b^tto  l>efore  judges  of  the  most  unqulstion- 
siate  Trials,  abler- authority,  and,  after  the  Qonsti- 
tution  had  beooine  fixed,  you  will  find  everything 
that  I  haVe  been  saying  to  you  justified  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  first  great  state  trial,  after  the  Revolution, 
Casiofsir  vpas  the  casc  of  Sir  John  Friend,  a 
John  Frienii.  conspirator  in  the  assassination  plot.*' 
Sir  John  Friend  was  indicted  for  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  King  William.  The  overt 
acts,  charged  and  principally  relied  on,  were, 
first,  the  sending  Mr.  Charnock  into  France  to 
King  James,  to  (Jesire^hira  to  .persuade  the  French 
King  to  send  forces  over  to  Great  Britain,  to 
levy  war  against,  and  to  depose  the  King,  .and 
that  Mr.  Chariiock  was  actually  sent ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  preparing  men  to  be  levied  to  form  a 
corps  to  assist  in  the  restoration  ofthe  Pretend- 
er,''' and  the  expulsion  of  King  William,  of  which 
Sir  John  Friend  was' to  be  the  colonel.  In  this 
Difference  be-  case,  if  the  proofs  wcre  not  to  be 
anfthSTe'"  wholly  discredited,  'and  the  overt  acts 
nnder  trial.  were  Consequently  estp.blished,  tliey 
went  rationally  to  convince  the  mind  of  every 
man  of  the  pre-existing  intention  to  destroy  the 
King/   '  The  conspiracy  was  not  to  do  an  act 


='  In  169S,  the  year  after  the  death  of  dueen  Mary, 
which  event  it  was  considered  would  eonsid^ably 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  King  (Williani  III.), 
several  of  the  Jacobites  conspired  to  seize  his,  per- 
son, and  convey  him  to  France,  and,  ia  case  of  re- 
sistance, to  assassinate  him;  and  inesaengers  were 
sent  to  St*  -Getmain,  where  James  II.  was  then 
staying,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, to  demand  a  commission,  for  the  purpose 
(which  was,  however,  refused),  and  to  make  arrange- 
tnenta  for  a  descent  upon  England.  The  principal 
parties  connected  with  this  conspiracy  were,  the 
Earl' of  Aylesbury,  Lord  Montgomery,  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  Sir  John  Friend,  Captain  Charnock,  Captain 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Goodman. 

22  Mt.  Erskine  departs  from  general  usage  in  giv- 
ing James  II.  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  After  his 
death,  in  1701,  bis  son,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
assumed  the  title  of  James  III.;  and  as  this' was  a 
mere  pretense,  without  legal  right,  in  the  view  of 
the  English  nation,  he  w^s  stigmatized  with  the 
title  of  Pretender;-    ., ,  ■  '        '    ' 

'"  '■!*'' 

V^'>' 


which,  though  it  might  lead  eventually  and  .spec- 
ulatively to  the  King's. dpajhi  might  not  be  fore- 
seen or  designed  by  those  who  conspired  together. 
The  conspiracy  was  not, directed  to  an  event 
probably  leading  to  another  and  a  difTei-ent  one, 
and  from  the  happertiiig  of  which  second,  a  third, 
stijr  different,  might  be  engendered,  which  third 
might  again  lead,  in  its  consequences,  to  a  fourth 
state  of  things,  which'  might,  in  the  revolution 
of  events,  bring  on  the  death  of  the  King,  though 
never  compassed  or,  imagined.  Friend's,  eon- 
spirajoy,  on  the  contrary,  had  for  its  direct  and 
immediate  object  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  throne,  by  the  junction  of  foreign  and  re- 
bellious force.  In  my  opinion  •  {and  I  am  not 
more  disposed  than  others  to  push  things  beyond 
their  mark  in  the  admijiistration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice), Sir  John  Friend,  if  the  evidence  against 
him  found  credit  with  the  jury,  could  have  no 
possible  defense ;  since  the  evidence  went  direct- 
ly to  prove  the  dispatch  of  Charnock  to  France, 
un^er.  his  direction,  to  invite  the  French  King  to 
bring  oyer  the  Pretender  into'  England,  and  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  ■  The  intention,  there- 
fore, of  Sir  .lohn  Friend  to  out  off  King  William 
was  a  clear  inference  from  the  overt  act  in  ques- 
tion. It  was_not  ,an  inference  of  law  for  the 
cpurt,  but  oifact  for  the  jury,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  plain  common  sense ;  because  the  eon- 
sequence~of  the  Pretend,er's  regaining  the  throne 
must  have  been  the  attainder  of  King  William 
by  act  of  Parliament.  -  Some  gentlemen  seem  to 
look  as  if  they  thought  not ;  but  I  shoul^l  be  glad 
to  hear  the  position  contradicted..  I  repeat,  thai 
if  the  Pretender  had  been  restored  as  King  of , 
England^' the  legal  consequejice. would  have  been, 
that  King  William  would  have  been  a  traitor  and 
a  usurper,  and  subject  as  such  to  be  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  or  wherever  else  the  King,  whd 
took  his  place,  thought  fit  to  bring  him  to  judg- 
ment. From  these  premises,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  of  inferring  the  intention. 
If,  then,  a  oa^e  ever  existed  where,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  inference,  the  province  of  the  jury 
might  have  been  overlodked,  and  the  overt  act 
confounded  with  the  treason,  it  was  in  the. in- 
stance of  Friend ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  fhat  you  will^nd,  on  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery thing  I  have  been  saying  to  you,  since  I  be- 
gan to  address  you,  summed  up  and  confurmpd 
by  that  most  eminent  magistrate.  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt,  .who  presided  at  that  trial. 

He  begins  thus :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
look  yg,  the  treason  that  is  mentioned,  in  the  in- 
dictment is  conspiring,  compassing,  and  imagin 
ing  the  death  of  the  King.  To  prove  the  con- 
spiracy and  design  of  the  King's  death,  two  prin- 
cipal overt  acts  are  insisted  on."  He  does  not 
consider  the  overt  ,aot  of  conspiracy  and  consult- 
ation to  be  the  treason,  bpt  evidence  .(as  jt  un- 
doubtedly -was  in  that  case)'  to  prove  the  com- 
passing the  death.  The  Chief  Justice  then  states' 
the  two,  overt  acts  abo*e  mentioned,  and,  sums 
up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the_pr.isoner,  and 
leaves  the  intention  to  the  jury  as  matter  of  fact. 
For  it -is  not  till  aftefvpard  that  he  colnes  to  an- 
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swer  the  pi-isoner's  objection  in  point  of  law,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  in-terms  puts  it — "  There  is  an- 
other thing,"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  "  he 
did  insist  upon,  and  that  is  matter  of  law."  The 
statute  25th  Edward  the  Third  was  read,  which 
is  the  great  statute  about  treason,  and  that  does 
contain  divers  species  of  treason,  and  declares 
what  shall  be  treason  :  one  treason  is ,  the  com^ 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of,  the  King  ; 
another  is"  the  levying  war.  "Nowf"  says  he, 
{i.e.,  Friend),  "here  is  no  war  actually  levied; 
and  a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  does  not  come 
within  the  law  against  treason."  To  pause  here 
a  little  :  Friend's  argument  was  this.  Whatever 
my  intentions  might  be — whatever  my  object  of 
levying  war  might  have  been — whatever  might 
have  been  my  design  to  levy  it — however  the 
destruction  .of  the  King  might  have  been  eflected 
by  my  conspiracy,  if  it  had  gone  on — and  ho«s'- 
ever  -it  might  have  been  my  intention  that  it 
shouldj^  it  is  not  treason  within  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  To  which  Holt  replied,  a  little 
incorrectly  in  language,  but  right  in  substance  : 
"  Now  for  that  I  must  tell  you, -if  there  be  only 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  not  treason ;"  that 
is,  it  is  not.  a  substantive  treason  :  it  is  not  a 
treason  in  the  abstract.  "  But  if  the  design  and 
conspiracy  be  either  to  kill  the  Kmg,  or  to^  de- 
pose him,  or  imprison  him,  or  p^t  any  force 
or  restraint  upon  him"  (i.  e.,  personal  restraint 
by  force),  "and  the  way  of  effecting  these  pur- 
poses is  by  levying  a  war,  there,  the  conspir- 
acy and  consultation,  to  levy  war  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  liigh  treason,,  though,  no  war  be  levied ; 
for  such  consultation  and  oonspiraay  is  an  overt 
act  proving  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
King."  But  what  sort  of  war  is  it,  the  bare 
conspiracy  to  levy  which  is  an  overt  act  to  prove 
a  design  against  the  King's  life,  though  fio  war 
be  actually  levied  ?  Gentlemen,  Lord  Holt  him- 
self illustrates  this  matter  so  clearly,  that  if  I 
had  any  thing  at  slake  short  of  the  honor  and  life 
of  the  prisoner,  I  might  sit  down  as  soon  as  I  had 
read  it ;  for  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  an  ancient  trial,  one  would  say  it  was 
admirably  and  accurately  written  for  the  present 
purpose.  It  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  bird's-eye  view 
of  what  we  are  engaged,  in  at  this  moment': 
"  There  may  be  war  levied"  (continuesLord  Holt 
in  Friend's  case)  "  without  any  design  upon  the 
King's  person,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high 
treason  ;  though  purposing  and  designing  such 
a  levying  of  war  is  not  so.  As,  for  example  ^ 
if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
force,  in  opposition  to  some  law,  and  hope  there- 
by to  get  it  repealed ;  this  is  a  levying  war,  and 
treason,  though  the  purposidg  and  designing  of 
it  is  not  so.  So  when  they  endeavored,  in  great 
numbers,  with  force,  to  make  reformation  of  their 
own  heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of  the 
law,  that  is  a  levying  war,  but  the  purpose  amd 
designing  is  .not  so.  But,  if  there  be,  as  I  told 
you,  a  purpose  and  design  to  destroy  the  King, 
and"  {Wot  'bf  to  depose-  him,  but  and  to  depose 
him)  "to  depose r him  from  his  throne,  which  is 
proposed  and  designed  to  be  effected  by  war  that 


is  to  be  levied  |  such  a  conspiracy  and  consulta- 
tion to  levy  war  for  the  bringing  this  to  pass" 
(that  is,,  for  bringing  the  King's  death  to  J)ass) 
"  is  an  overt  act  ofhigh  treason.  So  that,  .gen- 
tlemen, as  to  that  objection  which  he  [Friend] 
makes,  in  point  of  laW,  it  is  of  no  force,  if  there 
be  evidence  sufBcient  to  convince  yo\i  that  he 
did  cjmspire  to  levy  war  for  such  an  end."  And 
he  ooneludes  by  again  leaving  the  intention  ex- 
pressly to  the  jury. 

It  is,  the  end,  therefore,  for  which  the  war  is 
to  be  levied,  and  not  the  conspiracy 'thb  doctrine 
to  do  any  act,  which  the'law  consid-  aJ'J^'epf.srr 
ers  as  a  levying  of  war,  that  consti-  •'°''".  Friend, 
tutes  an.oyert  act  of  treason  against  the  King's 
life.  The  most  rebelliotis"  movements  toward  a 
reform  in  government,  not  directed  against  the 
Ki'Tig'?  person,  will  not,  ..according  to-  Lord  Holtj 
support  the  charge  before,  you.  I , might  sur- 
round the  House  of  Commons  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  for  the  express  purpose^  of  forcing  them,  by 
<iuress,  to  repeal  any  law  that  is  offensive  to  ine, 
or  to  pass  a  bill  for  altering  elections,  without  be- 
ing ^  possible' object  of  this  prosecution.  Under 
the  other  branch  of  the  statute,  I  might,  indeed, 
be  convicted  of  levying  war,  but  not  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death ;  and  if  I  only  conspired  and 
meditated  this  rising  to  repeal  laws  by  rebellion, 
I  could  be  convicted  pf  nothing  but  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. I  w^ould  give  my  friends  \hB  case 
npon  a  special  verdict,  and  let  them  hang  me  if 
they  could.  How  much  more  might  I  give  it 
them-  if  the  conspiracy  imputed  was  not  to  effect 
a'  reform 'by  violenoe(  but,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  by  pamphlets  and  speeches,  which  might  pro- 
duce universal  suffrage,  whicli  universal  suffrage 
might  eat  out  and  destroy  aristocracy,  which  de- 
struction might  lead  to  the  fall  of  monarchy,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  the  death  of  the  King.  Gentle- 
men, if  the  cause  were  not  too  serious,  I  should 
liken  it  to  the  play  with  vvhieh  we  amuse  our 
children':  this  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
which  gored  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that 
ate  the  rat,  &c.,  ending  in  "  the  house  which  Jack 
built."  I  do,  therefore,  maintain,  upon  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Lord  Holt,  that,  to  .convict  a 
prisoner  charged  with  this  treason,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  you  should  be"  satisfied  of,  his 
intention  against  the  King's  life,  as  charged  in 
the  indictment;  and  that 'no  desig.p  agaifistthe 
King's  government  will  even  be  a  I'egal'overt  act 
to  be  left  to  a  juYy  as  the  evidence  of  such  an  in- 
tention (much  less  the  substantive  find  consum- 
mate treason),  unless  the  conspiracy  be  directly 
pointed  against  the  person  of  the  King,. 

The  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  is  opposed 
to  this  as  a  high  and  modern  decision ;  cnsn  or  Lord 
and  the  Attorney  General  descended,  ^""S^Boiim. 
indeed,  to  a  -^ery  humble  arid  lowly  authority, 
when  be  sought  to  maintain  his  argument  by  my 
own  speech  as  counsel  for  that  unfortunate'  per- 
son.*^.    The  passage  of  it  alluded  to  lies  at  this 


"  Sir  Jphn  Scott,  in  opening  the  case,  had  read  a 
passage  from  this  speech,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  as 
if  confirming  hi.s.vie  ws  m  respect  to  treason  ,frpm  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Erskiue  himself.      ,         c'         '        ■ 
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moment  before  me ;  and  I  shall  repeat  it  and  re- 
maintain  it  to-day.  But  let  it  first  be  recollected 
that  Lord  George  Gordon  was  not  indicted  for 
compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death,  un- 
der the  first  brarioh-of  the  statute,  but  for  levying 
war  under  the  second.  It  never,  indeed,  entered 
into  the  conception  of  any  man  living,  that  such 
an  indictment  could  have  been  maintained  or  at- 
tempted-against  him.  I  appeal  to  one  of  your 
Lordships  now  present,  for  whose'  learning  and  . 
capacity  I  have  the  greatest  and  highest  respect, 
and  who  sat  upon  that  trialj  that  it  was  not  in- 
sinuated from  the  bar,  much  less'.adjudged  by  the 
court,  that  the  evidence  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  first  branch  of  treason.  I  know  that  I  may 
safely  appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller  for  the  truth 
of  this  assertion ;  and  nothing,  surely,  in  the  paS' 
sage  from  my  address  to  the  jury  has  the  remot- 
est allusion  to  assimilate  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King's  government  (collateral  to  his  person)  with 
a  treason  against  his  life.  My  words  were :  "  To 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King ;  such 
imagination,  or  purpose  of  the  mind,  visible  only 
to  its  great  Author,  being  manifested  by  some 
open  act;  an  institution  obviously  directed,  not 
only  to  the  security  of  his  natural  person,  but  to- 
the  stability  of  the  government ;  the  life  of  the 
Prince  being  so  interwoven  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is 
justly  held  to  be  a  rebellious  conspiracy  against 
the  other. "' 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  King's  sacred' 
Explanation  of  life  is  guarded  by  higher  sanctions 
JpaeciUB  alt  t^"^"  ^^  ordinary  laws,  because  of -its 
=""-  more  inseparable  connection  with  the 

public  security,  and  that  an  attempt  to  destroy 
it  is,  therefore,  made  treason  against  the  state. 
But  the  Attorney  General  is,  I  am  sure,  too  oor- 
reet  in  his  logic  to  say  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is,  therefore,  maintained,  and  that  an 
attack  upon  the  King's  authority,  vrithout  design 
■upon  his  person,  is  afiirmed  by  the  same  expres- 
sion to  be  treason  against  his  life.  His  correct 
and  enlarged  mind  is  incapable  of  such  confusion 
of  ideas. ,      ,.         _  ; 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  what  fell  from  tae  upbn 
this  occasion,  in~order  to  examine  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  and  to  clothe  myself  with  the  au- 
thority of  that  great  and  venerable  magistrate, 
whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  me,  not 
only  from  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  his 
country  in  the  administration  of  her  justice,  but 
on  account  of  the  personaV  regard  and  reverence 
I  had  for  him  when  living. 
'  Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  law  to  the 
lord  Mans-'  jury  upon  Lord  George  Gordon's  trial 
fieid'.charge.  (J  appeal  to  the  trial  itself,  and  to  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  now  present,  who  agreed  in  the 
judgment),  expressly  distinguished  between  the 
safety  provided  for  the  King's  natural  person,  by 
the  first  branch  of  the  statute,  and  the  security 
of  his  executive  power  under  the  second.  That 
great  judge  nevei-  had  an  idea  that  the  natural 
person  of  the  King  and  the  majesty  of  the  King 
were  the  same  thing,  nor  that  the  treasons  against 
them  were  synonymous,;  he  knew,  on  the  con- 


trary, for  he  knew  all  that  weis  to  be  known,  that 
as  substantive  crimes  they  never  had  been  blend- 
ed. I  will  read  his  own  words.  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  levying  war — one  against  ihe  per- 
son at  the  King,  to  imprison,  to  dethrone,  or  to 
kill  him,  or  to  ,make  him  change  measures,  or  re- 
move counselors  f  the  other,  which  is  said  to  be 
levied  against  the  majesty  of  the  King,  or,  in  oth^ 
er  words,  against  him  in  his  regal  capacity,  as 
when  a  multitude  rise  and  assemble  to  attain  by 
force  and  violence  any  object  of  a  general  public 
nature ;  that  is  levying  war  against  the  majesty 
ofthe  King ;  and  most  reasonably  so  held,  because 
it  tends  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds,  of  society,  to  de- 
stroy property,  and  to  overturn  government ;  and 
by  force  of  arms  to  restrain  the  King  from  reign- 
ing according  to  law.'-  But  then  observe,  gen- 
tlemen, the  war  must  be  actvatly  levied  ;  and  here, 
again,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  for  the 
words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  expressly  referring  for 
what  he  said  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Holt,  in  Sir 
John  Friend's  case  already  cited :  "Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  Sir  John  Friend's  case,  says,  '  If 
persons  do  assemble  theinselves  and  act  with 
force,  in  opposition  to  some  law  whiqh  they  think 
inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed, 
this  is  alevying  war,  and, treason.' '  In  the  pres- 
ent case  [Gordon's]. it. don't  rest  upon  an  impli- 
catibn  that  they  hoped  by  opposition  tp  a  law  to 
get  it  repealed;  but  the  prosecution  proceeds 
upon  the  dire6t  ground,  that  the  object  was,  by 
force  and  violence,  to  compel  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  a  law ;  and,  4hererore,  without  any  doubt, 
I  tell  you  the  joint  opinion  of  us  all,  that  if  this 
multitude  a.ssembled  with  intent,  by  acts  offeree 
and  ijiolence,  to  compel  the  Lejgisjature  to  repeal 
a  law,  it  is  high  treason." 

Let  these  words  of  Lord  Mansfield  be  taken 
down,  and  then  show  me  the  man,  let  it  auataina 
his  rank  and  capacity  be  what  they  ^'£"^'^,1 
rnay,  who  can  remove  me  from  the  'i«"o''t«ke". 
foundation  on  which  I  stand,  when  I  maintain 
that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  the  objects  of 
reformation  is  not  only  not  the  high  treason 
charged  by  this  indictment  when  not  directly 
pointed  against  the  King's  person,  but  that  even 
the  actual  levying  it  would  not  amount  to  the 
constitution  of  the  crime.  But  this  is  the  least 
material  part  of  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment,  as 
applreable  to  the  present  question ;  for  he  ex- 
pressly considers '  the  intention  of  the  prisoner, 
whatever  be  the  act  of  treason  alleged  against 
him^  to  be  all  in  all.  So  far  from  holding  the 
probable,  or  even  inevitable,  consequence  of  the 
thing  done  as  constituting  the  quality.of  the  act, 
he  pronounces,  them  to  be  nothing  as  separated 
from  the  criminal  design  to  producethem.  Lord  ■ 
George  Gordon  assembled  an  immense  multitude 
around  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  system  so 
opposfite  to  that  of  the  persbns  accused  before 
this  commission,  that  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence they  would  riot  even  allow  a  man  to  come 
among  them,  because  he  had  been  Lord  George's 
attorney.  The  Lords  and  Commons  were  abso- 
lutely blockaded  in  the  chambers  of  Parliament: 
and  if  control  was  the  intention. of  the  prisoner 
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[Gordon],  it  must  be  wholly  immaterial  what 
were  the  deliberations  that  were  to  be  controlled ; 
whether  it  was  the  continuance  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics under  penal  laws,  the  repeal  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  or  a  total  change  of  the  structure  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  was  the  object  of 
violence,  the  attack  upon  the  Legislature  of  the 
country  would  have  been  the  same.  That  the 
multitude  were  actually  assembled  round  the 
Houses,  and  brought  there  by  the  prisoner,  it 
was  impossible  for  me,  as  his  counsel,  even  to 
think  of  denying ;  nor  that  their  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings were  not  in  effect  productive  of  great 
intimidation,  and  even  danger,  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority ; 
neither  did  I  venture  to  question'  the  law,  that 
the  assembling  the  multitude  for  that  purpoie 
was  levying  war  within  the  statute. ,  Upon  these 
facts,  therefore,  applied  to  the  doctrines  we  have 
heard  upon  this  trial,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  ii?  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  to  try ; 
he  must  have  been  instantly,  without  controver- 
sy, convicted.  But  Lord  Mahsfield'did  not  say 
to  the  jury  (according  to  the  doctrines  that,have 
been  broached  here),  that  if  they  found- the  mul- 
titude, assembled  by  the  prisoner,  were  in  fact 
palpably  intimidating,  and  controlling  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  he  was 
guilty  of  high  treeison,  whatever  his  intentions 
might  have  been.  He  did  not  tell  them  that  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  assembling  a  hundred 
thousand  peojple  round  the.  Legislature,  being  a 
control  on  their,  proceedings,  was  therefore  a 
levying  war ;  though  .  collected  from  folly  and 
rashness,  without  the  intention  of  violence  or 
control.  If  this  had  been  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  there  would,  as  I  said  before,  have 
been  nothing  to  try;  for  I  admitted,  in  terms, 
that  his  conduct  was  the  extremity  of  rashness, 
and  totally  inconsistent  with  his-  rank  in  the 
epuntry,  and  his  station  as  a  rheraber  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  venerable  magis- 
trate never  for  a'  moment  lost  sight  of  thS  grand 
ruling  principle  of  criminal  justice,  that  crimes 
have  no  seat  but  in  the  mind ;  and.  upon  the 
prisoner's  intention,  and  upon  his  intention-alone, 
he  expressly  left  the  whole,  matter  to  the  jury, 
with  the  following  difeotions,  which  I  shall  read 
verbatim  from  the  trial : 

"  Having  premised  these  several  propositions 
and  principles,  the  subject-matter  for  your  con- 
sideration naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  points. 

"First.  Whether  this  multitude  did  assemble 
and  commit  acts  of  violence,  with  intent  to  ter- 
rify and  compel  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the 
act  called  Sir  George  Saville's.  If  uppn  this 
point  your  opinion  should  be  in>  the  negative, 
that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and  the  pi:ison- 
er  ought  to  be  acquitted.'  But  if  your  opinion 
shoul(j  be  that  the  intent  of  this  multitude,  and 
the  violence  they  coranlitted,  was  to  force  a  re- 
peal, there  arises  a  second  point —     ' 

"Whether the  prisoner  af  the  bar  incited,  en- 
couraged, promoted,  or  assisted  in  raising.this  in- 
surrection, and  the  terror  thsy  carried  with  them, 
with  the  INTENT  of  forcing  a  repeal  of  this  law. 


"  Upon  these  two  points,  which  yon  will  call 
your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  of  this  trial ; 
fpR  if  either  the  multitude  had  no  such  intent,  or 
supppsing  they  had,  if  the  prisoner  was  no  cai^se, 
did  not  excite,  -a,nd  took  no  part- in  eonduoting, 
counseling,  or  fomenting  the  insurrection,  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted;  and  there  is  no 
pretense  that  he  personally  concurred  in  any  act 
of  violence." 

-  I  therefore  consider  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  as  a  direct  authority  in  my  favor. 

To  show  that  a  conspiracy  to  dtfpose  the  Kingj 
independently  of  ulterior  intention  oommentaona 
against  his  life,  is  high  treason  with-  Z'^t'.'S '" 
in  the  statute,  the  Attorney  General  Of"">- 
next  sflpposes  that  traitors  had  conspired  to  de- 
pose King  William,  but  still  to  preserve  him  as 
Stadthglder  in  Holland,  and  asks  whether  that 
conspiracy  would  not  be  a  compassing  his  death. 
To  that  question!  answer,  that  it  would  npt  have 
been  a  compassing  the  death  of  King  William, 
provided. the  conspirators  could  have  convinced 
the  jury  that  their  fitm  and  bona  fide  intention 
was  to  proceed  no  further^  and  that,  under  that 
belief  and  impression;  the  jury  (as  tney  lawfully 
might)  had  negatived,  by  their  finding,  the  fact 
of  thc^intention  against  the  King's  natural  exist- 
ence. I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  upon  such  a 
finding,  no  judgment  of  treason  could  be  pro- 
nounced ;  but"  the  difficulty  would  be  to  meet  with 
a  jury  who,  upon  the  bare.evidence  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy. Would  find  such  a  verdict.  There  might 
be  possible  circumstances  to  justify  sucba  nega- 
tive of  the  intention,  but  they  must  corae  from  the 
prisoner.  In  such  a  case  the  CroWn  would"  rest 
Upon  the  oonspira.oy  to  depose,  which  would  be 
prima  facie  and  cogent  evidence  of  the  compass- 
ing, and  leave  the  hard  task  of  rebutting  it  on  the 
defendant — I  say  the  hard  task,  because  the  case 
put  is  of  a  direct  rebellious^fprce;  acting  against 
the  .King ;  not  only  abrogating  his  authority,  but 
imprisoning,  and  eXpelhng  his  person  from  the 
kingdom.  I  am  not  seeking  to  abdse'the  reasons 
and  consciences  of  juries  in  the  examination  of 
fe(3ts,  but  am  only  resisting  the  confounding  them 
with  arbitrary  propositions  of  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  now  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  the  existence  of  high  tijeason  summinz  up 
-iharged  again.st  the  unfortunate  man  ""i™!""* 
before  jrou,  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  your  cansider- 
ation  upon  the  evidence.  To  establish  this  point 
has  been  the  scope  of  all  that  you  have  been  list- 
ening to  with  so  much  indulgence  and  patjence. 
It  was  my  intention  to  haVe  further  supported 
myself  by  a  great  many  authorities,  which  I  have 
been  laboriously,  extracting  from'  the  different 
books  of  the  law;  but  I  find  I  must  pause  here, 
lest  I  consume  my  strength  in  this  preliminary 
part  of  the  case,  and  leave  the  rest  defective. 

Gentlemen,  the  persons  named  in  the  indict- 
ment are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  ^ „,  j„„„^ . 
subvert  the  rule,  order,  and  govern-  soiecouiieof 
ment  of  this  country;  and  it  is  niateri-  S.et'mto 
al  that  you  should  observe  mo^t  partie-  FoTO°"pnr°k. 
nlarlythe  raeanS.by,  whioh  it  alleges  '"°°'- 
this  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  charge 
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is  not  of  a  conspiracy  to  hold  the  convention  in 
Scotland,  which  was  actually  held  there ;  nor  of 
th© part  they  took  in  its  actual  proceedings;  but 
the  overt  act,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subsid- 
iary and  subordinate,  is  a  supposed  ponspiraoy  to 
hold  a  convention  in  England,  which 
Tcntion  lor tuij  nevcr  in factwas  held.  Consequent- 
pdrpoBe.  jy^  ^jj  ^^^.  ^^^^  jjig^j  of,  matter  which 

it  has  been  decided  you  should  hear,  that  does 
not  immediately  connect  itself  with  the  charge  in 
question,  is  only  laid  before  you; — as' the  court 
has  repeatedly  expressed  it-7-to  prove  that,  in 
point  of  fact,,  such  proceedings  were  had,  the 
quality  of  which  is  for  your,  judgment.**'  So  far, 
and  so  far  only,  as  they  can  be  connected  with 
the  prisoner,  and  the  act  which  he  stands  charged 
with,  are  they  left  to  yoUj  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention with  which,  the  hojding  af  the  second 
convention  [that  in  England]  was  projected. 

This  INTENTION  is,  therefore,  the  whole  cause. 
The  charge  is  not  the  agreement  to  hold  a  con- 
vention— which,  it  is  notorious,  self-evident,  and 
even  admitted  that  they  intended  to  hold-^— but 
the  agreement  to  hold  it  for  the  purpose  a'lleged, 
of  assuming  all  the  .authority  of  the  state,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  the  main  intention  against  the-  life 
of  the  King.  Unless,  therefore,  you,  pan  collect 
this  double  intention  from  the  evidence  before  you, 
the  indictment  is  not  maintained. 

Gentlemen,  the'charge  bping  of  a  conspiracy, 
Ti)6aij^.oiiarged  which,  >if  m^de  out  in  point  of  fSot, 
we^e'^nSSSft  involved  beyond  all  controversy,  and 
open  w?Km=  ^i*i"  *e  certain  knowledge  of  the 
world.  conspirators,  the  lives  of  every  soul 

that  was  engaged  in  it ;  the  first  observation 
which  I  shall-  make  to  you  (bfcanse-  in  reason  it 
ought  to  precede  all  others)  is,  that  every  act 
done  by  the  prisoners,  and  every  sentence  yritten 
by  them,  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with 
the  charge,  or/offereij  in  evidence  to  support  it, 
were  done  and  written  in  the  public  face  of  the 
worjd.  The  transactions  which  constitute  the 
whole  body  of  the  proof,  were  not  those  of'a  day, 
but  in  regular  series  for  two  years  together. 
They  were  not  the  peculiar  transaction  of  the 
.  prisoners,  but. of  imnaense  bodies  of  the  King's 
subjects,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  kjngdom,  assem, 
bled  without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  giving  to 
the  public,  through  the  channel  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, a  minute,  and  regular  journal  of  their 
whole  proceedings.  Not  a  syllable  have  vfe 
heard  read,  in  the  week's  imprisonnjent  we  haye 
suffered,  that  we  had  not  all  of  us  read  for  months 
and  months  before  the  .prosecution  was  )ieard  of; 
and  which,  if  we  are  not  sufficiently  satiated,  we 
may  r^d  again  upon  the  flip  of  every  coffee-house 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  adniitted  distinctly  by  the 
Crown,  that  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  ostensible  purpose  of  all  the  proceedings 
laid. before  you,  and,  that  the  attainment  of  that 


"*  In  other  words,  the  court  had  admittpd  the  ev- 
idence as  to  the  Scottish  convention  (which  occa- 
pied  so  much -time,  ;as  the  reader  will  see  hereafter), 
merely  as  showing  that  the  prisoners  were  previ- 
ously in  a  state  of  niind  which  might  lead  to  treason 
in  the  proposed  English  convention. 


object  only  is  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  great 
bodyof  the  writtenevidenee.  It  rests,  therefdre^ 
with  the  Crown,  to  shovif  by  legal  proof  that  this 
ostensible  purpose,  and  the  whole  mass  of  corre- 
spondence upon  the  table,  was  only  a.  cloak  to  con- 
ceal a  hidden  machinatioji,  to  subvert  by  force  the 
entire  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  assume 
them  to  themselves.  Whether  a  reform  of  Par- 
liamept  be  a  wise  or  an  unwise  expedient,;  wheth- 
er, if  it  were  accomplished,  it  would  ultimately 
be  attended  with  benefits,  or,  dangers, ,  to  the 
country,  I  will  not  undertake  to  investigate,  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  wholly  foreign 
to  the  subject  before  us.  But  when  we  are  try- 
ing the  integrity  of  rnen's  intentions,  and  are  ex- 
amining whether  their  complaints  of-  defects  in 
the  representation  of  the  House  of /Commons  be 
bonfljide,  or  only  a  mere  stalking-horse^for^  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  it  becomes  a  most  essential  in- 
quiry, whether  they  be  the  first  who  have  ut- 
tered these,  complaints-^whether  they  have  tak- 
en up  notions  for  the  first  time,' which  never  oc- 
curred t9  others ;  and  whether,  in  xiiopianofpariia- 
seeking  to  interfere  practically  in  an  ™Str,b™ 
alteration  of  the  Constitution,  they  fi;™iioned'by  the 

,  ,  V   liigoeat  namea  of 

have  manilested,  by  the  nojelty  of  the  country. , 
their  conduct,  a  spirit  inconsistent  with  affection 
for  the  government,  and  subversive  of  its  author- 
ity^ Gentlemen,  I  confess  for  one  (for  I  think 
the  safest  way  of  defending  a  personifor  his  life 
before  an  enlightened  tiribunal,  is  to  defend  him 
ingenuously),.!  confess  for  one,  that  if  the  defects 
in  the  Constitution  gf  Parliament,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  writings,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  proceedings  before  you,  had  never  occurred 
to  other  persons  at  other  times,  or,  if  not  new, 
they  had  only  existed  in  the  history  of  former 
conspiracies,  I  should  be  afr-aid  you  would-  sus- 
pect, at  least,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  plot- 
ters of  mischief.  In  such  a  case  I  should  nat- 
urally expect  that  you  would  eisk  yourselves  this 
question — .Why  should  it  occur  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  to  a  few  others,  in  the  year  1794, 
immediately  after  an  important  revolution  in  an- 
other country,  tp  find  fault,  on  a  sudden,  with  a 
Constitution  which  had  endured  for  ages,  without 
the  imputation  of  defect,  and  which  no  good  sub- 
ject had  ever  thought  of  touching  with  the  busy 
hand  of  reformation  ?  I  candidly  admit  that  such 
a  question  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  rea-  - 
sonable  man,  and  could  admit  no  favorable  an- 
swer.- But  surely  this  admission  entitlesme,.  oii 
the  other  hand,  to  the  concession,  that  if,  in  com- 
paring their  writings,  and  examining. their  con- 
duct with  the  writings  and  conduct  of  the  best 
and  most  unsuspected  persons  in  the  best  and 
most  unsuspected  times.  We  find. them  treading 
in  thejpaths  whic^  have  distinguished  their  high- 
est superiors  ;  if  we  find  them  only  exposing  the 
same  defects,  and  pursuing  the  same  or  similar 
courses  for  tlieir  removal— j-it  would  be  the  height 
of  wickedness  and  injustice  to  torfure  expres* 
slons,  and  pervert,  conduct  into  treason  and  re- 
bellion, whi,ch  had  recently  lifted  up  others  to  the 
love,  of  the  nation,  to  the  confidence  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, and  te  all  the  honors  of  the  state.     The 
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natural  justness  of  this  reasoning  is  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  only  to  'examiiie  into  the  fact.  Con- 
sidering, then,  under  what  auspices  tlifeprisoneirs 
are  brought  before  you,  it  may  be  fit  that  I  shoujd 
set  out  with  reminding  you  that  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham  began  and  established  the  fame  and 
gloi-y  of  his  life  upon  the  very  oause^*  .which  my 
unforti^nate  clients  were  engaged  in,  an4  that  he 
left  it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  present  minister 
of  the  Crown,  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and 
glory  after  him.^*  His  fame  and  glory  were,  ac- 
cordingly^raised  upon  it,  and  if  the  Crown's  evi- 
dence had  been  carried  as  far  back  as  it  might 
have  been  (for  the  institution  of  only  one  of  the 
two  London  Societies  is  before  us),  you  would 
have  found  that  the  Constitutional  Society  owed 
its  earliest  credit  with  the  country,  if  not  its  very 
birthj  to  the  labor  of  the  present  minister,''  and 
its  professed  principles  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  high  also  in  his  "Majesty's  present 
councils,^'  whose  plan  of  reform  has  been  clear- 
ly established  by  the  whole  body  of  the  written 
evidence,  aiid  by  every  witness  examined  for  th^ 
Crown,  to  have'been  the  type  and  model  of  all 
the  societies  in  the  'supposed,  oonspiraoy,  and 
uniformly  acted  upon  in  form  and  in  substance 
by  the  prisoner  before  you,  up  to  the  Very  period 
of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke-  of  Richmond's  plan  was 
Doke  of  Ricb-  '^^i^^'^^S.!  suflrage  and  annual  Parlia- 

mdnd'ipianof  ments :  and  urged,  too,  with  a  bold- 
reform.  ,  .  ,        r        1   — 

ness    which,  when   the   comparison 

comes  to  be  made,  will  l6ave  in  the  back^-ground 
the  strongest  figures  in  the  writings  on  the  table. 
I  do  not  say  this  sarcastically.  Ime&n  to  speak 
with  the  greatest,  respect  of  his  Grace,  both  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  con- 
duet  ;  for  although  I  have  always  thought  in  pol- 
itics with  the  illustrious  person  [Mr.  Fox]  whose 
letter  was  read  to  yoa,  although  I  think  with  Mr. 
Fox  that  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  nothing  like  an  improvement  in 
the  Constitution ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  find  it  eeisi- 
er  to  say  so  than  to  answer  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's arguments  an  the  subject.  I  must  say, 
also,  speaking  of  his  Grab?  from  a  long  personal 
knowledge,  which  began  when  I  was  counsel  for 
his  relation.  Lord  Keppel,^'  that,  independently 
of  his  illustrious  rank,  which  secures  him  against 
the  imputation  of  trifling  with  its  existence,  he  is 
a  person  of  an^enlarged  understanding,  of  extens- 
ive reading,  and  of  much  reflection.  His  book 
can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  ds  the  effusion 
of  rashness  and  folly,  biit  as  the  well-weighed. 


^^  See  remarks  of  Lord  Chatham,  page  105,  on  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  reform. 

'^  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  on  his  first  entry  on  political  life, 
strenuously  advocated  parliamentary  reform. 

"  See  note  in  trial  of  Frost,  page  700. 

'^  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.'  ,     ' 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1779,  Mr.'Erskiiie 
appeared  as  counsel  for  Admiral  Keppel,  who  was 
tried  by  a  cbnrt-martial  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  respecting  his  conduct  in 
the  partial  and  nnsatisfaotory  action  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Uahant/and'honorably  acquitted.'   - 


though  perhaps  erroneous,  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  actual  condition  of  our  affairs,  namely, 
that  without  a  speedy  ahd  essential  reform  in 
Parlfament  (and  there  my  opinion  g6es  along 
with  him)  the  very  being  of  the  counti'y,  as  a 
great  nation,  would  be  lost.  'Phis  plan  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  gtand  maiurspring  of 
every  proceeding  we  have  to  deal  with.  You 
have  had  a  great  number  of  loofee  conversations 
reported  from  societies,  on  which  no  reliance  can 
be  had.  Sometime.?  tliey  have  been  garbled  by 
spies;  sometimes  misrepresented  by  ignorance ; 
and  even,  if  correct,  have  frequently  been  the 
extravagances  of  unknown  individuals,  not  even 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner, , and  to- 
tally unconnected  with,  any  design.  For  when- 
ever their  proceedings  are  appealed  to,  and  their 
real  object  examined  by  living  members  of  them, 
broug(ht  before  you  by  the  Crown,  ta  testify  them 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  truth,  they 
appear  to  have  been  following,  in  form  and  in 
substance-,  the  plans  adopted  -trithin  our  memo- 
ries, not  only  by.the'Duke  of  Richmond,  hht  by 
hundreds  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom. '       -     / 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  formally  published  his 
plan  of  reform  in  the  year  1780,  in  influence  oftiie 
a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colortel  Shar- .  S;'„'d'.°'',tol;5' 
man,'"  who  was  at  that  time  praoti-  "P""  iratand. . 
calJy  employed,  upon  the  same  object  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  most  material  part  of  the  case,  because 
you  are,  desired  to  believe  -that  the  terms  Con- 
vention and  Delegates,  and  the  holding  the 
one,  -and  sending  the  ot-her,  were  all  collected 
from  what  had  recently  happened  in  France,  and 
were  meant  as  the  formal  introduction  of  her  re- 
publican Constitution.  But  they  who  desire  you 
to  Jjelieve  all  this,  do  not  believe  it  thertiSelves  ; 
because  they  know  certainly — and  it  has,  indeed, 
already  been  proved  by  their  own  witnesses — 
that  conventions  of  reformers  were  held  in,  Ire- 
land, and  delegates  regularly  sent  to  them,  while 
France  was  under  the  dominion  of  her  ancient, 
govynment.  They  knew  full  well  that  Colonel 
Sharjnan,.'  to  whom  the  Duke's  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, was,  at  that  very  moment,  supporting, a 
convention  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  often  thousand 
men  in  arms,  for  the  defense  of  their  country, 
Without  anjv  commission  from  the  Kin^  any  more 
than  poor  Franklow  had,  who  is  now  in  Newgate 
for  regimenting  sixty.  These  volunteers  assert- 
ed and  saved  the  liberties  of  Ireland.;"  and  the 
King  would,  at  this  day,  have  had  no  more  sub- 
jects in  Ireland  than  he  now  has  ih  America,  if 
they  had  been  treated  as  traitors  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  never  imputed  to  Colonel  Shar- 
man  and  the  volunteers  that  they  were  in  rfehell- 
ion.     Yet  they  had.  arms  in  their  hands,  which 


^*  In  this  letter,  ^nd  also  in  an  address  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Sussex,  the  Duke  asserted  that  it  was  va'in  for 
the  people  to  look  to  the  Hquse  of  Commons  for  re- 
dress;-that  they  could  find  it  only  in  themselves; 
tliat  they  ought  to  assert  their  right,  and  not  to  de- 
sist till  they  should  haveestabhshed  a  Ho.nse  of 
Ooinmons  traly  representing  every  man  in  the  king, 
dotn. 
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the  prisoners  never  dreamed  of  having ;  while  a 
grand  general,  convention  was  actually  sitting 
under  their  auspices  at  the  Royal  Exchange  of 
Dublin,  attended  by  regular  delegates  from  all  ^ 
the  counties  in  Irelaiid.''  And  who  were  these 
delegates  ?  I  will  presently  tear  oiT  their  names 
from  this  paper,  and  hand  it  to  you.  They-  were 
the  greater,  the  best,  and  proudest  names  in  Ire- 
land ;  men  who  had  the  wisdom  to  reflect  (before 
it  was  too  late  for  reflection)  that  greatness  is  not 
to  be  supported  by  tilting  at  inferiors,  till,  by  the 
separation,  of  the  higher  from  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  every  distinction  is  swept  away  in 
the  tempest  of  revolution  ;  but  in  "the  happy  har- 
monization of  tjie  whole  oommunity^by  confer- 
ring upon  the  people  their  rights — sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  auspicious  return  of  aflection,  and  of 
insuring  the  stability  of  the  governmient,  which 
is  erected  upon  that  just  and  natural  basis.  Gen- 
tlemen, they  who  'put  this  tortured  construction 
on  conventions  and  delegates,  know  also  that  re- 
peateil  nieetings  of  reforming  sbcieties,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  had  assumed  abouj;  the 
same  time  the  style  of  conventions,  and  had  been 
attended  by  regular  delegates,  l"ong  before  the 
phrase  had,  or  could  iave,  any  existence  in 
France ;  anH  that  upon  the  very  model  of  these 
former  associations  a  formal  convention  was. act- 
ually sitting  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland  in  the  chair,  for  promoting  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  at  the  very  moment  the 
Scotch  convention,  following  its  example,  as- 
sumed that  title. 

To  return  to  this  letter  ^  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond :  It  was  written  to  Colonel  Sharman,  in  an-, 
swer  to  a  letter  to  his  Grace,  desiring  to  know  his 
pjan  of  reforn;!,  which  he  accordingly  communi- 
cated by  the  letter  which  is  in  evidence.  This 
plan  was  neither  more  noi-less  than  that  adopted 
by  the  prisoners,  of  surrounding  Parliament  (un- 
willing to  reform  its  own  corruptions),  not  by 
armed  men,  or  by  importunate  miiltitudes,  but 
by  .the  still  and  universal  voice  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple claiming  their  known  and  unalienable  righjs.. 
This  is  so  precisely  the  plaii  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  I  have  almost  borrowed  his  expres- 
sions. His  Grace  says,  "Th^/lesser  reform  has 
been  attempted  with  every  possible  advantage  in 
its  favor;  not  only  from  the  zealous  support  of 
the  advocates  for  a  more  efieotual'  one,  hut  from 
the  assistance  of  men  of  great  weight,  both  in' and 
out  of  power..  But  with  all  these  temperaments 
and  helps,  it  has  failed.  Not  one  proselyte  has 
been  gained  from  corruption,  nor  has  the  least 
ray  of  hope  been  held  out  from  any  quarter  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  inclined  to  adopt  any 
other  mode  of  reform.  The  weight  of  oorrt(ption 
has(  crushed  this  more  gentle,  as  it  would  have 
defeated  any  more  efficacious  plan  in  the  same 
circumstances.  From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I 
have  nothing  to  hope.  ,  Ix  is  from  the  people 
AT  LARGE  That  I  expec?;  any  good  ;  and  I  am 

^'  The  origin  and  history -of  the  volunteer  forces 
in  Ireland  has  already  been  stated.  See  page  296. 
At  a  later  period,  a  national  convention  was  held  at 
Bablin  under  their  aaspices. 


convinced  that  the  only  way  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  really  concerned  in  the  business  is 
to  contend  for  their  full,  clear,  and  indisputable 
rjghts  of  universal  representation."  Now,  how 
do^s  this  doctrine  apply  to  the  defense  of  the 
prisoner?  I  maintain  that  it  has  the  most  de- 
cisive application ;  because  this  book  has  been 
put  into'  the  hands  of  the  Crown  witnesses,  who 
have  one  and  all  of  them  recognized  it,  and  de- 
clared it  to  have  been,  bona  fide^  the  plan  which 
they  pursued. 

But  are  the  Crown's  witnesses  worthy  of  cred- 
it? If  they  are  not,  let  us  return  jii,a.„i,„„.„ 
home,  since  there  is  .ho  evidence  at'°f"'«cniwii 

11  1-1  ..  -1111         prove  that  tfae 

all,  and  the  ceiuse  is'  over.  All  the  accuscii  jcwd  on 
guilt,  if  any  there  be,  proceeds  from  tiie  Suko'df' ° 
their  testimony.  '  If  they  are  uot  to  '*''=''"'°'"'- 
be  believed,  they  have  proved  nothing ;  since  the 
Crown  can  not  force  upon  you  that  part  of  the 
evidence  "which  suits  its  purpose,!  and  ask  you  to 
reject  the  other  which  does  not.  '  The  witnesses 
are  either  entirely  credible,  or  undeserving  of  all 
credit,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  the  alternative. 
This  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  cause.  For, 
with  regard  to  all  the  evidence  that  is  written, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  upon  me 
to  defend  my  clients  against  it,  But  for  the,Crown 
to  extract  from  it  the  materials  of  accusation. 
They  do  not  contend  that  the  treason  is  upon  the 
surface  of  it,  'but  in  the  latent  intention ;  which 
intention  must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  ex- 
trinsic proof;  but  which  is, -nevertheless,  directly 
negatived  arid  beat  down  by  every  witness  they 
have  called,, leaving  them  nothing  but  cdmment- 
ai'ies  and  criticisms, against. both  fact  and  lan- 
guage, to  vfhioh,  for  the  present,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  replying  in  the  authoritative  lah-. 
guage  of  the  court,  in  the  earliest  stage  bf  their 
proceedings.  [Charge  of  Chief  Justice  Eyre  to 
the  grand  jury.} ' 

"If  there  be  ground  to  consider ^the  professed 
purpose  of  any  of  these  associations  Ti,i,  i,  „„,  {l 
{a  reform  in  'Parliament)   as  mere  be  ireatej a« « 

1  1  111  .      -mere  pretext, 

color,  and  as  a  pretext  held  out  in-  witiiuut  deci 
order  to  cover  deeper  designs— ijer  "'°''™°'  , 
signs  against  the  Whole  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  oountry-i— the  case  of  those  em- 
barked in  such  designs  is  that  which  I  have  al- 
ready consiclered.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is 
mere  matter  of  fact ;  as  to  which  I  shall  only 
remind  you,  that  an  inquiry  into  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  which  undertakes.to  make  out  that  the 
ostensible  purpose 'is  ^  mere  vail,  under  which  is 
concealed  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  requires  cool 
and  deliberate  examination,  and  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration ;  and  that  the  result  should  be 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfaiitbry.  iln  the  affairs 
of  common  life,  iio  man  is  justified  in  imputing 
to  another  a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  him- 
self expresses,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence.'? 
To  this  (though  it  requires  nothing  to  support 
it,  either  in  reason  or  authority)  I  desire  to  add 
the  direction  of  Lord '  Chief  Justice  Holt  to  the 
jury,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  William  Perkyns  :*• 


'"  Sir  William  Perkyns  was  a  violent  Jacobite, 
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"  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  fit  that  there  should  be 
any  strained  or  forced  construction  put  upon  a 
man's  aptions  when  he  is  tried  for  his  life.  You 
ought  to  have  a  full  and  satisfc(Otory  evidence 
that  he  is  guilty,  before  you  pronounce  him  4o." 

In  this  assimilation  of  the'  writings  of  the  so- 
cieties to  the  writings  of  the  Duke  of  Kiohmond 
and  others,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  has  been  truly 
said  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  course  of 
this  very  cause,  that  ten  or  twenty  men's  com- 
mitting crimes  furnishes  no  defense  fcr  other 
men  in  committing  them.-  Certainly  it  does  not, 
and  I  %  to  no  such  sanctuary.  But  in  trying 
the  prisoner's  intentions,  and  the  intentions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated  and  acted,  if  I  can 
show  them  to  be  only'  insisting  upon  the  same 
principles  that  have  distinguished  the  most  emi- 
nent men  for  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  country,,  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  declaim  or  argue  them 
into  the  pains  of  death,  while  our  bosoms  are 
glowing  with  admiration  at  the  works  of  those 
very  persons  [Burke,  &c.]  who  would  condemn 
them. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  too  mubh  the  fashion 
Mr.'Barke'a  of  late  to  Overlook  the  genuine  source 
i'iig"be"Hau'io  °l  all  human  authority,  but  more  es- 
of Commons. .  pe;,iai,]y  totally  ^tofoTgct  the. charac- 
ter of  the  British  itouse  of  Commons  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  Whether  this  has 
arisen  from  that  Assembly's  having  itself  forgot- 
ten it,  would  be  indecent  for  me  to  inquire  into 
or  to  insinjiat«.  But  I  shall  preface  the  author- 
ities, which  I  mean  to  collect  in  support  of  the 
prisoner,  with  the  opinion  On  that  subject  of  a 
truly  celebrated  Writer,''  whom  I  wish  to  speajc 
of  with  great  respect ;  I  shouM,  indeed,  be 
ashamed,  particularly  at  this  moment,  to  name 
him  invidiously,  while  he  is  bending  bfeneath  the 
pre.ssure  of  a  domestic  misfortune,  which  no  man 
out  of  his  own  family  laments  more  sincerely 
than  I  do.  No  difference  of  opinion  can  ever 
make  me  forget  to  acknowledge  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  the  vast  reach  of  his  understanding, 
and  his  universal  acquaintance  with  the  histories 
and  constitutions  of  nations.  I  also  disavow  the 
introduction  of  these  writings,  with  the  vievy  of 
involving  the  author  in  any  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, which  would  tend,  indeed,  to  defeat  rather 
than  to  advance  my  purpose.  I  stand  here  to- 
day to  claim  at  your  hands  ,a  fair  and  charitable 
interpretation  of  human  conduct,  and  I  shall  not 
set  out  with  giving  an  example  of  unoharitable- 
,ness.  A  man  may  have  reason  to  change  his 
opinions,  or  perhaps  the  defect,  may  be  in  myself, 
who  collect  that  they  are  changed.  I  leave  it  to 
God  to  judge  of  the-  heart— my  wish  is  that 
Christian  charity  may  prevail — that  the  public 


and  a.  party  not  only  in  the  conspiracy  for  l^e  res- 
toration of  James,  mentioned  ant^,  p.  728,  note,  but 
alfio  m  a  plot  forthe  assassination  of  King  William,' 
on  the  road  between  Richmond  and  Turnham  Green, 
The  plot  was  discovered  through  some  of  the  under- 
lings, who  were  to  aid  in  the  attempt  on  the  King's 
life,  and  Sir  WiUiani  Perkyns  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn. 
='  Mr,  Burke,  vfhose  son  was  at  the-point  of  death. 


harmony,  which  has  been  lost,  may  be  restored — 
'that  all  England  may  reunite  in  the  bonds  of 
love  and  affection— 'and  that,  when  the  court  is 
broken  up  by  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  all 
heart-burnings  and  ailimosities  may  cease ; ,  that, 
while  yet-we  work  in' the  light,  we  may  try  how 
we  can  save  our  country  by  a  common  effort ; 
and  that,  instead  of  shamelessly  setting  one  half 
of  society  against-the  other  by  the  force  of  armed 
associations  and  the  terrors  ojf  courts  of  justice, 
our  spirits  and'iOur  strength  may  be  combined  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  our  country.  By  this,  I  do 
not  mean  in  the  fcanSe  of  the  present;  war,'*  which 
I  protest  against  as  unjust)  calamitous,  and  de- 
struQtive ;  but  this  is ,  not  the  place  for  such  a 
subjeel-^-^I  only  advert  to  it  to  preVent  inistake 
or  misrepresentation. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons  was  formerly  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Burfee  :  "  The  House  of  Commons  was  supposed 
originally  to  be  -no  part  of  the  standing  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  but  was  considered  as  a  con- 
trol issuing  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
speedily  to  be  resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence 
it  arose  :  in  this  respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part 
of. government  what, juries  are  in  the  lower. 
The  capacity  of  a  magistrate  being  transitory, 
andthat  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  oapac- 
ity,  it  was  hoped,  would',  of  course,  preponderate 
in  all  discussioiis,  not  only  between  the  people 
and  the  standing  authojaty  of  the  Crown,  but  be- 
tween the  peopleTand  the  fleeting  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself..  It  was  hoped  that, 
being  of  a  middle  nature,  between  subject  and 
government,  they  would  feel,  with  a  more  tender 
and  a  nearer  interest,  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  people,  than  the  other  remoter  and  more  per- 
manent pfirts  of  Legislature. 

"  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  of  business  may  have  introduced, 
this  character,  can  never  be  sustained,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  .made  to  bear  some 
stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at 
large ;  it  would  (among  public  misfdrtunes)  be  an 
evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  infected  with  every  epi- 
demical frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  indi- 
cate some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  na- 
ture with  their  constituents,, than  that  they  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  ppinions 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  out  of  doors.  By  this 
want-of  sympathy  they  would  cease  to  be  a  House 
of  Commons. 

,"  The  virtue,,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  consists  in  it.9  being  the  express  im- 
age of  thefeelings.-of  the  nation.  It  was  not  in- 
stituted to  be  a  control  vpcm  the  people,  as  of  late 
it  has  been  talught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  mos't  per- 
nicious tendetvoy,  but  as  a  control /or  the  people." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  to  give  a  technic- 
al shape,  a  color,  dress,  and  deration  Actual  co'„.ti- 
to  populEjr: opinion,  is  the  true  office  h^.Vo't  com 
of  a  House  of  Commons.    Mr.  Burke  '"""■ 
is  unquestionably  correct.'    Tlie  control  upon  the 

"  The  war  with  France  consequent  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVL  ' 
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pepple  is  tlje  King's  majesty,  and  the  hereditary 
privileges  of  the  Peers ;  the  balance  of  the  State 
is  the  control  for  the  people  upon  both,  in  the 
existence  ofthe  House  of  Commons.  But  hoW 
can  that  control  exist /df  the.people,  unless  they 
have  the  .actual  election  of  the  Housp-  of  Com- 
mons, which,  it  is  most  notoribus,  they  have  not  ? 
I  hold  in  ray  hand  a,state  of  the  representation 
■which,  if  the  thing  were  not  otherwise  notorious, 
I  would  prove  to  have  been  lately  offered  in  proof 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  byan  honorable  friend 
of  mine  now  present,**  whose  motion  I  had  the 
honor  to  second,  where  it  appeared  that  twelve 
thousand  people  return  near  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  those,  again;  qnder  the 
control  of  about  two  hundr'ed.  But  though  these 
fact^  were  admitted,  all  redress,  and  even  dis- 
cussion, was  refused*  What  ought  to  be  said'  of 
a  House  of  Commons  that  so  conducts  itself^  it  is 
not  for  me  to  pronounce.  I  will  appeal,i  there- 
fore, to  Mr.  Burke,  who  says, '"  that  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  in  all  disputes'between  the  peo- 
ple and  administration  presumes  ugainst.the  peo- 
ple, which  punishes  their  disorders,  but  refuses 
even  to  inquire  into  their  provocations;  is  an  «»- 
natwrnl,  monstroua  state  of  things  in  the  Consti- 
tution."- 

jBut  this  is  n.othing.     Mr.  Bffl-ke  goes  on  aft- 
,  ,„  .         erward  to  give  a  more'  full  description 

still  fltronger       „.„     ,;         °  ,.  ,         *         n 

longuaBe  of  01  Parliament,  and  m  stronger  language 
(letthe  Solicitor  General^  take  it  down 
'  for  his  reply)  than  any  that  has  been  employed 
by  those  who  are  to  be  tried  at  present  as  con-, 
spiratois.  against  its  existence.  I  read  the  pas- 
sage, to  warii  you  against  considering  hard  words 
against  the  House  \of  Commons  as  decisive  evi- 
dence of  treason  against  the  King.  •  The  passage 
is  in  a  well-known  work,,  called  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents  ;"  and  such 
discontents  will' -always  Ije  present  while  their 
oau.ses  continue.  The  word  present,  will  apply 
just  as  well  now,  and  much  better  than  to  the 
time  [1770]  when  the  honorable  gentleman  wrote 
his  book ;  for  we  are  now  ih  the  heart  and  bpw- 
els  of  another  ^prar,  and  groaning  under  its  addi- 
tional burdens.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the 
learned  gentleman  who  is  to' reply,  to  ..show  us 
what  has  happened  since  our  author  wrote,  which 
renders  the'Parliament  less  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
servations now.  ' 

"  It  rfiust  he  al^vays  the  wish  of  an  unconsti- 
tutional, statesman',  that  a  House  of  Commons, 
who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  should  have 
every  right  of  the  people  entirely  ilependent  upon 
their  jileasure..  For  it  was  soon  disoovired  that 
the  forms  of  a  free,,  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  were  things  not  altogether  inoonr- 
patible. 

"  The  power  of  the  Crown,  almost  dead  ahd 
rotten  as  prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 


2=  Mr.  (afterward  Lord)  Grey,  who  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  reform,  in  the  seBsion  of  1792, 
\n  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  People,  of  Which  he  and  Mr.  Erskine 
were  members.  .    .^ 

■"  "W  .Toliv)  Mlttord,  afterward  Lord  Redesdale. 


much  more  strength  and  far  less  odium,  under 
the  name  of  influence.    'This  influence,  which  op- 
erated without  noise  and  violence ;  which  con- 
certed the  very  antagonist '  into  the  instrument 
of  power  ;■  which  contained  in  itself  a  perpetual 
princijrfe  of  growth  and  renovation  ;  and  which 
the  distresses  and  the  jfirosperity  of  the  country 
equally-tended  to  augment,  was  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute for  a  prerogative  which,  being  only  the 
oiFspring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  molded 
in  its  original  stanaina  irresistible- principles  of 
decay  and  dissolution." 
"•  What  is  this  but  saying,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  settled  and  scandalous  abuse  fa^ 
ened  i§)on  the  people,  insteiad  of  being  an  antag- 
onist power .yor  their  protection ;  an  odious  in- 
strument of  power  in  the  h4nds  ~bf  the  Crown, , 
instead  ■  of  a  popular  balance  'against  it  ?     Did 
Mr.  Burke  mean  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  properly  understood  and  exercised,  was 
an  antiquated  prejudice  ?    Certainly  not,  because 
his  attachment  to  a  properly  balanced  monarchy 
is  notorious.    Whj',  then,  is  it  to  be  fastened  upon 
the  prisoneis,  that  (hey  stignqatize  monarchy, 
when  they  also  exclaim  only  against  its  corrup- 
tions ?  ,  In  the  same  manner,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  abuses  of  Parliainent,  would  it  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Burke  to  argue,  from  the  strict  legal  meaning  of 
tie  expression,  that  he  included,  ift  the  censure 
l)n  Parliament,  the  King's  person,  or  majestyj 
which  is  part  of  the  Parliament  ?     Ih  examining 
the  work  of  an  author  you  must  collect  the  sense 
of  his  expressions  from  the  subject  he  is  discuss- 
ing ;  and  if  he  is  writing  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  it  affects  the  structure  ^nd  efficacy  of 
the  government,  you  ought  to  understand  the 
word  Parliament  so  as  to  meet  th^sense  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  writer.     Why,  then,  is  this, 
common  justice  refused  to  other.?  ?     Why  is  the 
word  Parliament  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  and 
least  obvious  sense   against  a.  poor  shoemaker 
[IJardy];^  or  any  plain  tradesman  at  a  Sheffield 
club,  while  it  is  interpreted  in  its  popular,  though 
les^   correct  acceptationj  in  the  works  of  the 
inost  distinguished  scholar  of  the  age?  .  Add  to 
this,  that  the  cases  are  not  at  all  similar.     Mr. 
Burke  uses  the  word  Parliament  throughout, 
when  he,  is  speaking  of  the  House  of  Coinraons, 
ypithout  any  concomitant  words  which  convey  an 
explanation,  but  the  sense  xif  his  subject ;  where- 
as Parliament  is  fastened  upon  the  prisoner  as 
meaning  something  beyond  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  can  have  no  possible  meaning  be- 
yond it ;  since  from  the  beginning'  to  the  end  it 
is  joined  with  the  words  -"  representation  of  the 
peoplei"^"  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliarnent."     Does  not  this  most  palpably  mean 
the'  House  of  Commpns,  when  we  know  that  the 
people  have  no  representation  in  either  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  government. 

A  letter  has  been  read  in  evidence  from  Mr. 
Hard,V  to  Mr.  Fox,  where  he  Saysr  Evidence  tiat 

.,,      ■'y  i,-       „  •  ,  .     .      M^^ Fox,  Lord 

their  object  was  universal  rppresent-  Greyjand  ptt 

„ation.     Did. Mr.  Fox  suppose,  when  SfaVrtTpX 

he  received  this  letter,  that  it  was  ^"„"^^!^ 

from  a  nest  of  republicans,  clamoring  goTernment, 
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publicly  for  a  universal  representative  Constitu- 
tion like  that  of  France  ?  If  he  had,  would  he 
have  sent  the  answer  he  did,  and  agreed  to  pre- 
sent their  petition  ?  They  wrote  also  to  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  invited 
therii  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention."  The 
Attorney  General,  who  has  made  honorable  and 
candid  mention  of  that  body,  will  not  suppose  that 
it  would  have  contented  itself  with  refusing  the 
invitation  in  terms  of  cordiality  and  regard,  if, 
with  all  the  knowledge  they  had  of  their  transac- 
tions, they  had  conceived  themselves  to  have  been 
invited  ta  the  formation  of  a  body  which  was  to 
overrule  and  extinguish  all  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  Yet,  upon  the  perversion  of  these  two 
terms.  Parliament  and  Convention,  against  their 
natural  interpretation,  against  a  similar  use  of 
them  by  others,  and  against  the  solemn  explana- 
tion of  them  by  the  Crown's  own  witness,  this 
whole  fabric  of  terror  and  accusation  stands  for 
its,5upport.  Letters,  it  seems,  written  to  other 
people,  are  to  be  better  understood  by  the  gen- 
tlemen round  this  table,  who  never  saw  them  till 
months  after  they  were  written,  than  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  and  sent ;  and  no 
right  interpretation,  forsooth,  is  to  be  expected 
from  writings  when  pursued  in  their  regular  se- 
ries, but  they  are  to  be  made  distinct  by  binding 
them  up  in  a  large  volume,  alongside  of  others 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  tind  the  very  ex- 
istcTice  of  whose  authors  was  unknown  to  onte 
another. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  resume  the  reading  of 
other  inngnage  another  part  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  pret- 
of  Mr.  Burke,  ^y  account  it  is  of-this  same  Parlia- 
ment :  "  They  who  will  not  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  public  good,  and  can  not  support  it 
by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  have  adopted 
a  new  plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the 
shattered  and  old-fashioned  fortress  of  prqrdga- 
tive,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  strong-hold  of 
Parliament  itself.  If  they  have  any  evil  design 
to  which  there  is  nb  ordinary  legal  power  com- 
mensurate, they  bring  it  into  Parliament.  There 
the  whole  is  executed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  and  the  power  of  obtaining  their  object  ab- 
solute, and  the  safely  in  the  proceeding  perfect; 
no  rules  to  confine,  nor  after-reckonings  to  terri- 
fy. For  Parliament  can  not,  with  any  great  pro- 
poiety,  punish  others  for  things  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  accomplices.  Thus  its 
control  upon  the  executory  power  is  lost." 

This  is  a  proposition  universal.  It  is  not  that 
the  popular  control  was  lost  under  this  or  that 
administration,  but  generally  that  the  people  have 
no  conirol  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  any 
man  stand  up  and  say  that  he  disbelieves  this  to 
be  the  case ;  I  believe  he  would  And  nobody  to 
believe  ■  him.  Mr.  Burke  pursues  the  subject 
thus  :  ''  The  distempers  of  monarchy  were  the 
great  subjects  of  apprehension  and  redress  in  the 
last  century — in  this,  the  distempers  of  Parlia- 

"  This  society  was  composed  of  some  of  the  first 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdofn — such  as  lord 
Grey,  Lord  John  RusselF,  &c. 
A  A  A 


ment."  HeVe  the  word  Parliament  and  tits 
abuses  belonging  to  it  are  put  in  express  oppo- 
sition to  the  monarchy,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
comprehend  it ;  the  distempers  of  Parliament, 
then,  are  objects  of  serious  apprehension  and  re- 
dress. What  distempers?  Ndt  of  this  or  that 
year,  but  the  habitual  distempers  of  Parliament. 
And  then  follows  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
which  shows  that  the  prisoner?  are  nst  singular 
in  thinking  that  it  is  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple oMLY  that  Parliament  can  be  corrected.  "It 
is  not  in  Parliament  alone,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"that  the  remedy  for  parliamentary  disorders 
can  be'  completed ;  and  hardly,  indee.d,  can  it  be- 
gin there.  Until  a  confidence  in  government  is 
re-established,  the  people  ought  to  be  excited  to 
a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  representatives.  Standards  forjudg- 
ing more  systematically  upon  their  conduct  ought 
to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  cor- 
porationSj  and  frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the 
voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured.   By  such  means  scmething  may  be  done." 

It  weTs  the  same  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  without  a  general  expres- 
sion' of  the  wishes  of  the- people,  that  dictated  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  letter  :  all  the  petitions  in 
1780^^  had  been  rejected  by  Parliament.  This 
made  the  Duke  of  Richmond  exclaim,  th^t  from 
that  quarter  no  redress  was  to  be  expected,  'and 
that  from  tbe  people  alone  he  expected  any  good ; 
and  he,  therefore,  expressly  invited  them  to  claim 
and  to  assert  an  ^qual  representation  as  their  in- 
dubitable and  unalienable  birth-right — ^how  to  as- 
sent their  rights,  when  Parlislment  had  already  re- 
fu'sed^hem  without  even  the  hope,  as  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed it,  of  listening  to  them  any  more.  Could 
the  people's  rights,  under  such  circumstances, 
be"  asserted  without  rebellion  ?  Certainly  they 
might ;  for  rebellion  is,  when  bands  of  men  with- 
in a  state  oppose  themselves  by  violence  to  the 
general  will,  as  expressed  or  implied  by  the  pub- 
lic authority ;  but  the  sense  of  a  whole  people,. 
peaceably  collected,  and  operating  by  its  natural 
and  certain  effect  upon,  the  public  councils,  is  not 
rebellion,  but  is  paramount  to,  and  the  parent  of 
authority  itsdf. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  neither  vindicating  nor  speak- 
ing the  language  of  inflammation  or  The  true  rem. 
discontent.  I  shallspeak  nothing  that  'd^tl'^f""' 
can  disturb  the  order  of  the  state— r-I  'J?!!''"'/! "" 

r  n      p   I  .  .        ,.       .  ,    rights  of  the 

am  lull  01  devotion  to  its  dignity  and  p=°pi»- 
tranquillity,  and  would  not  for  worlds  let  fall  an 
expression  in  this  or  in  any  other  place  that  could 
lead  to  disturbance  or  disorder.  But  for  that  very 
reason  I  speak  with  firmness  of  the  kights  of 
THE  people,  and  am  anxious  for  the  redress  of 
their  complaints,  because  I  believe  a  system  of 
attention  to  them  to  be  a  far  better  security  and 
estabiishpnent  of  every  part  of  the  government, 
th^H  those  that  are  employed  to  preserve  them. 


'*  In  that  year  Parliament  was  overwhelmed  with 
innumerable  petitions  on  the  sutiject  of  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  Crown,  the  abuse  of  prerogative, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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The  state  ani  government  of  a  country  rest  for 
their  support  on  the  great  body  of. the  people; 
and  I  hope  never  to  hear  it  repeated  in  any  court 
of  justice,  that  peaceably  to  convene  the  people 
upon  the  subject  of  the^r  own  privileges  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  King  —  they  are  the 
King's  vforst  enemies  who  hold  this  langiiage. 
It  is  a  most  dangerous  principlfe  that  the  Crown 
is  in  jeopardy  if  the  people  are  acquainted  with 
their  rights,  and  that  the  coUeeting' them' togeth- 
er, to  considfer  of  them,  leads  liievitably  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Sovereign.  Do  these  gentlo' 
men  mean  to  say  that  the  King  sits  upon  his 
throne  without  the  consent,-  and  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes,  of  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and 
that  he  is  kept  upon  it  by  a  few  individuals  who 
call  theniselves  his  friends,  in  exohision  of  the^ 
rest  of  his  subjects?  Has  the  King's, iiiherit- 
ance  no  deeper  or  wider  roots  than  this  ?  'Yes, 
gentlemen,  it  has — it  stands  upon  the  love  of  the 
people,  who  consider  their  ovs^n  inheritance  to  be 
supported  by  the  King's  constitutional  authority. 
This  is  the  true  prop  of  the  Throne ;  and  the  love 
of  every  people, upon  earth  will  forever  uphold  a 
government  founded,  as  oUrs  is,  upon  reason  and 
consent,  as  long  as '  government  shall  be  itself 
attentive  to  the  general  interests' which  are  the 
foundations  and  the  ends  of  all  human  authority. 
Let  us  banish,  then,  these  unworthy  and  impol- 
itic fears  of  an  unrestrained  and  an  enlightenefl 
people ;  let  us  not  tremble  at  the  rights  of  man, 
but,  by  giving  to  men,  their  rights,  sec.ure  their 
affections ;  and,  through  their  affections,  their 
obedience.  Let  us  npt  "broach  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  the  riglits  of  Kings  and  of  men  are 
incompatible.  Our  government  at  th6  Revolu- 
tion began  upon  their  harmonious  incorporation ; 
and'Mr.'  Locke  defended  King  William's  title 
upon  no  other  principle  than  the  rights  of  man. 
It  is  from  the  revered  tj-ork  of  Mr.  Looke,'  and 
not  from  the  Revolution  in  France,  that  one  of 
the  papers  in  the  evidence,  the  most  stigmatized, 
most  obviously  flowed..  For  it  is  proved  that  Mr. 
Yorke  held  in  his  hand  Mr.  Locke  'upon  Govern- 
ment, when  he  delivered  his  speeph  on  the  Castle 
Hill  at  Sheffield,'^  and  that  he  expatiated  largely 
upon  it.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  witnesses  say 
he.  expatiated  largely^  for  there  are  many  well- 
selected  passages  taken  verbsttim  from  the  book ; 
and  here,  in  justic*  to  Mr.  WhitBj'"'  let  me  notice 
the, fair  and  honorable  manner  in  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  clerk,  he  read  this  extraordinary 
performance.  He  delivered  it  not  merely  with 
distinctness,  but  in  a  manner  so  impressive,  that 
I  believe  every  man  in  court  was  affected  by  it. 
Gentlemeuj  I  am  not  driven  to  defend  every 
The  language  exprBssiou.  Somc  of  them  are  im- 
wsylpC"  OT^'  P^P^r  undoubtedljr,  rash,  and  ii^flam- 
but  neitheriBi).  matorv :  but  I  see   nothing  in  the 

guage  nor  acts         ,     .  .  ^      ..         .  ^  v" 

indicaw  evil  I'n-  ^holc  taken  together,-  even  it  it  were 
''°''°'"'  Connected  with  the  prisoner,  that  goes 

at  all  to  an  evil  purpose  in  the  writer.     But  Mr. 

,3'  Mr.  Yorke  was  a  member  of  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from 
that  society  to  similar  societies  atSfaelSeld  and  other 
places.  ■"  The  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 


Attorney  General  has  remarked  upon  this  pro- 
ceeding at  Sheffield  (and  whatever  falls  from  a 
person  of  his  rank  and  just  estimation,  deserves 
great  attention) — he  has  Remarked  that  it  is  quite 
apparent  they  had  resolved  not  to  petition.  They 
had  certainly  resolved  not  at  that  season  to  peti- 
tion, and  thkt  seems  thf  utmost  which  'can  be 
maintained  from  the  evidence.  ,  But  supposing 
they  had  negativjed  the  measure  altogether,  is/ 
there  no  way  by  which  the  people  may  actively 
associate  for  the  purposes  of  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Might  they  not  legally  assemble 
to  consider  the  state  of  their  liberties,  and  the 
conduQt  of  their  representatives  ?  Might  they 
not  legally  form  conventions  or  meetings  (for  the 
name  is' just  nothing)  to  adjust  a  plan  of  rational 
union  for  a  wise  choice  of  representatives  when 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved?  ,May  not  the 
people  meet  to  consider  their  intei;ests  prepara- 
tory to,  and  indepfehdently  of,  a  petition  foi-  any 
spedifio  object  ?  My  friend  seems  to'  consider 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  substantiyp  and  per- 
manent part  of  the  Constitution.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  the  Parliament  dies  a  natural  death; 
that  the  people  then  re-enter  into  then:  rights,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  them  is  the  most  important 
duty  that  can  belong  to  social  man.  How  are 
such'  duties  to  be  exercised  with  effect,  on  mo- 
mentous occasiens,  but  by  concert  and  commun- 
ion? May  not  the  people,  assembled  in  their 
elective  districts,  resolve  to  trust  no  longer  tho§e 
by  whom  they  have  been  betrayed  ?  '  Ma^  they 
not  resolve  to  vote  for  no  man  who  contributed 
by- his  voice  to  this  calamitous  war,  which  has 
thrown  such  grievous  and  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  them  ?  May  they  not  say,  "  We  will  not 
vote  for  those  who  deny  we  are  their  constitu- 
ents, nor  for  ^hose  who,  question  our  cleat  and 
natural  right  to  be  eqtially  .represented  ?"  Since 
it  is  illegal  to  carry  up  petitions,  and  unwise  to 
transact  any  public  business  attended  by  multi- 
tudes, because  it  tends  to  tumult  and  disorder, 
may  they  not,  for  that  very  reason,  depute,  as 
they  have  done,  the  most  trusty  of  their  societies 
to  meet  with  one  another  to  consider,  Without  the 
specific  object  of  petitions,  how  they  may  claim, 
by  means  which  are  constitutional,  their  impre-. 
scriptible  rights  ? 

And  here  I  must  advert  to  an  argument  em- 
ployed by  the  Attorney  General,  that  ^^^^  „  ,j^ 
the  views  of  the  societies  toward  uni-  Attorney  oen. 
vers.al  suflrage  earned m  themselves  ineuniverBai 
(however  sought,  to  be  effected)  an  '"  ^' 
implied  force  upon  Parliament  ,For  that,  ^up- 
posing  by  invading  it;  with  the  vast  pressure,  not 
of  the  public  arm,  but  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  the  influence  of  which  upon  that  as- 
sembly is  'admitted  ought  to  be|Weighty,  it  could 
have  prevailed  upon  tha  Commons  to  carry  up  a 
bill  to  the  King  for  universal  representation  and 
annual  Parliaments,  his  Majesty  was  bound  to 
reject  it ;  and  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  his 
qoronatiori  oath,  consent  to,  pass  it  info'  an  act.  I 
can  not  conceive  where  my  friend  met^wlth  this 
law,  or  what  he  can  possibly  mean  by.  asserting 
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that  the  King  can  not,  Consistently  with  his  cor- 
onation oath,  consent  to  any  law  that  can  be 
stated  or  imagined,  presented  to  him  as  the  act 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.-  He  could  not, 
indeed,  consent  to,  a  bill  sent  up  to  him  framed 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  assuming  legislative 
functions.  If  my  friend  could  have  provdd  that- 
the  societies,  sitting  as  a  Parliament,  had  sent  up 
such  a  bill  to  his  Majesty,  I  should  have  thought 
the  prisoner,  as  a  member  of  such  a  Parliament, 
was  at  least  in  a  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  he  stands  at  present.  But  as  this  is  not 
one  of  the  chimeras  whose  existence  is  contended 
for,  I  return  back  to  ask  upon'  what  authority  it 
is  maintained,  that  universal  representation  and 
annual  Parliaments  could  not  be  consented  to  by 
the  King,  in  conforitiity  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  * 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  On  the  contrary,' 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  this  country  ever  saw, 
considered  uiUversal  representation  to  be  such  ^" 
inherent  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  that  the  King 
himself  might  grant  it  \>y  his  prerogative^  even 
without  the  Lords  and  Commons — and  I  had 
never  heard_  the  position  denied  upon  any  other 
footipg  than  the  Union  with  Scotland.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough,  for  my  purpose  that 
the  maxim,  that  the  King  might  graijt  universal 
representation,  as  a  right  before  inherent  in  the 
whole  people  to  be  represented,  stands  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  "Locke,  the  man,  next  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  of  the  greatest  strength  of.under- 
standing  that  England,  perhaps,  ever  had ;  high, 
too,  in  the  favor  of  King  William,  and  enjoying 
one  of  the  most  exalted  offices  in  the  state./^' 
Mr.  Locke  says,  book  ii.,  c.  xiii.,  sect.  157- and 
158  :•  "Things  of. this  world  are  in  So.  constant 
view»-or  a  flux,  that  nothing  remains  long -in  the 
Mr.  Locke,  game  State.  Thus  people,  riches,  trade, 
power,  change  their  stations,  flourishing  mighty 
cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove,, in  time,  neglected 
desolate  corners,  while  other  unfrequented  places 
grow  into  populous  countries,  filled  with  wealth 
and  inhabitants.  But  things  not  always  chang- 
ing equally,  and  private  interest  often  keeping  up 
customs  and  privileges,  when  the  reasons  of  them 
are  ceased^  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  gov- 
ernments, where  part  of  the  legislative  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that,  in 
tract  of  time,,  this  representation  becomes  very 
unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was 
at  first  established  upon.  To  what  gross  absurd- 
ities the  following  of  custom,  when  reason  has 
left,  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we 
see  the  bare  name  of  ^  town  of  which  there  re- 
mains not  so  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so 
much  housing  as  a  sheep-cote,  or  rriore  inhabit- 
ants than  a  shepherd,  is  to  be  fCund,  sends  as 
many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly  of 
l.aw-makers,  as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in 
peop)e  and  powerful  in  riches.**     This  strangers 

*'  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  i- 

*'  Mr.  Locke  alluded  to  Old  Sarum,  in  Wiltshire. 
in  which  a  few  fragments  of  foundation-Walls'are  the 
only  traces  of  a  town  ever  having  exi.sted.  It  was 
totally  deserted  in  the  -reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  bnt  yet, 


stand  amazed  at,  and  every  ohe  must  confess 
needs  a  remedy." 

"Safes  populi  suprema  lex,  is  certainly  so  just 
and  fundamental  a  rule,  that  he  who  sincerely 
follows  it  can  not  dangerously  err.  If,  there- 
fore, the  executive,  who  has  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  legislative,-  observing  rather  the  true 
proportion,  than  fashion  of  representation,  regu- 
lates, not  by  old  custom,  but  by  true  reason,  the 
mimber  of  members  in  all  places  that  have  a 
right  to  he-  distinctly  represented,  which  no  part 
of  the  people,  however  incorporated,  cap  pretend 
to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  assistance  which  it 
affords  to  the,  public,  it  can  not  be  judged  to 
have  set  up  a  new  legislative,  but  to  have  re- 
stored the  old  a(id  true  one,  and  to  have  rectified 
the  disorders  which  succession  of  time  had  insehs- 
ibjy,  as  well, as  inevitably,  introduced;'  for  it  be- 
iiig  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  o(  the  people 
to  have  fair  and  equal  representation,  whoever 
"brings  it  nearest  to  that,  is  a,n  undoubted  .friend 
to,  and  estaWisher  of,  tiie  governijient,  and  can 
not  miss  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
munity ;  prerogative  being  nothing  but  a  power, 
in  the  hand^  of  the  Prince,  to  provide  forithe  pub- 
lic good,  in  such  cases,  which,  depending  upon 
unforeseen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unalterable  laws  could  not  safely- direct; 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  the  establishing  the  govern- 
ment upon  its  true  foundations,  is,  and  always 
will  be,  just  prerogative.  Whatsoever  can  not 
but  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
society,  and  people  in  ge^ral,  upon  .just  and 
lasting  measures,  will  alwaj's.  when  done,  justify 
itself;  and  whenever  the  people  shall  choose  their 
representatives  upon  just  and  undeniably  equal 
lueasures,  .suitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the 
government,  ft  can  not  be  doubted  to  be  the  will 
and  act  of  the  society,  whoever  .permitted  or 
Caused  them  so  to  do."  But  as  the  very  idea  of 
universal  suflTrage  seems  now  to  be  considered 
not  only  to  be  dangerbus  to,  but  absolutely  de- 
structive of,  monarchy,  you  certainly  pught  to  be 
reminded  that  the  book  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, and  which  my  friend  kindly  gives  me  a  note 
to  remind  you  of,  was  written  by  its  immortal 
author  in  defense  of  King  William's  title  to  the 
Crown ;  and  when  Dr.  Sacheverel  ventured  to 
broach  those  doctrines  of  powCr  and  non-resist- 
ance, which,  under  the, same  establishments,  have 
now  become  so  unaccountably  popular,  he  was 
impeached'"  ty  the  people's  representatives  for 
denying  their  riglits,  ^which  had  been  asserted  and 
established  at  the  glorious  era  of  the  Revolution. 


up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  vrheh 
the  borough  was  disfranchised,  Old  Saram  Was  rep- 
resented in  Parliament. 

"  A.  D.  1709.-  _  Being  found  goilty,  he  was  prohib- 
ited from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  two  ser 
mens,  which  had  given  so  much  oflfensei'were  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  famous 
decree  passed  in  the  Coifvocation  of  the  Um'versity 
of  Oxford,  asserting  the  dbsokte  authority  and  in- 
defeasible  right  of  princes,  was  also  ordered  to  be, 
in  like  manner,  committed  to  the  flames. 
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Gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  go  tteough  all  the 
Part  nird:     matter  which  I  have  collected  upon 
of  ui«  evidence  this  Subject,  or  which  obtrudes  itself 
rortte  Crown  upon  my  mind,  from  common  read- 
ing in  a  thousand  directions,  my  strength  would 
fail  long  before  my  djity  was  fulBUed.     I  had 
very  little  when  I  came  into  court,  and  I  have 
abundantly  less  already ;  I  must,  therefore,  man- 
age what  remains  to  the  best  advantage.     I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  such  parts  of 
the  evidence  as  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  ma- 
terial for  the  prpper  understancling  of  the  ca?e.   I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  cbnsidering  it,  but  in 
the  interval  which  the  indulgence  of'the  court 
and  yotir  own  has  afforded  me,  and  that  has  been 
for  a  very  few  hours  this  morning.     But  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  the  best  use  I  could  make  of 
the  time  given'-to  me  was,  if  possible,  to  di^semr. 
broil  this  chaos;  to  throw  out  of  "view  every 
thing  irrelevant,  which  only  tended   to  bring 
chaos  back  again ;  to  take  ,wh£E|;  remained  in  or- 
der of  time ;  to  select  certain  stages  and  rest- 
ing-places ;  to  review  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tibns,  as  brought  before  us,'  and  then  to  see  how 
the  written  evidence  is  explained  by  ,the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined. 
The  origin  of  the  Constitutional  'Society  not 
(1.)  LimJon  halving  been  laid  in  evidence  before 
Corresi;..mi-  yon,  thc  first  thin'tr,  both  in  point  of 
date,  and  "as  applying  to  show  the  ob- 
jects of  the  diflerent  boJieJ,  is  the  original  ad- 
dress and  resolution  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  on  its^  first  institution,  and  whdn  it 
first  began  to  Corresgond  with  the  other;  which 
had    formerly   ranked   simong   its   members  so 
many  illustrious  persons.**     Before  we  iodi  to 
the  matter  of  this  [latter]  jijstitutioif,  let  us  rec- 
ollect ;that  the  objects  of  it  were  given  without 
reserve  to  the  public,  as  containing  the'  princi- 
ples of  the  [former]  association.     And  I  may  be- 
gin with  demanding,  whether  the  annals  of  this 
country,  or,  indeed,  the  universal  history  of  man- 
kind, afford'an  assistaflce  of  a  plot  and  Conspiracy 
voluntarily  given  up  in  its  very  infancy  to  gov- 
ernment, and  the  whole  public ;  and  of  which— to 
avoid  the  very  thing  that  has  Ijappened, 'the  ar- 
raignment of  conduct  at  a  future  period,  and  the 
imputation  of  secrecy  where  no  secret  was  in- 
tended— a  regular  notice  by  letter  was  left  with 
the  Secretary  of  State;  arid  a  reqeipt  taken  at  the 


"  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  there  existed  another  called  the. 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  This  ivas 
founded  by  some  of'  the  most  distinguished  'Whigs 
of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after  the  cominencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  was  joined  by  Hor'ne 
Tooke  and  others  of  more  ridical  views,  and  many 
of  its  original  members  left  it.  This  society  took 
the  lead  in  sending  a  deputation  to  the-  National 
Convention  of  France,  an  act  which  was  highly  ceU; 
sured  as  derogiitory  to  the  English  government. 
They  also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Thomas  Paine 
for  his  work  entitled  the  Bights  of  Map.  Much  of 
the  evicjence  in  the  .present  case  was  intended  to 
identify  the  Corresponding  Society  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  and  thus  to  load  Hardy  with  the 
odium  of  their  proceedings. 


public  office,  as  a  proof  of  the  publicity  of  their 
proceeding,  »  ■  the  sense  they  entertained  of 
their  in^ocen...  ''  For  the  views  and  objects 
pf  the  society,  wa  must  look  to  the  institution 
itself,  'whic}i  yon  are,  indeed,  desired  to  Idok  at 
by  the  Crown  j  for  their  intentions  are  not  con- 
sidered as  dece^ions  in  this  instance,  but  as 
plainly  revealed  by  the  very  writing  itself.  , 

Gentlemen,  there  was  a  sort  of  silence  in  the 
court — I  do  not  say  an  affected  one,  for  Motto  of 
I  mean  no  possible  offense  to  any  one—  ""  """"s'- 
but  there  seemed  to  be  an  effect  expected  from 
beginning,  not  with  the  address  itself,  bijt  with 
the  very  bold  motto  to  it,  though  in  verse ; 
"■[Jnbless'd  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great 
To  rolb  by  law ;  Religion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stoOping  soul,  a  trick  of  state   \. 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
,   "Without  it,  what  are  Senates,  but  a  face  " 
Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  free, 
"While  the  determined  voice  and  heart  are  sold  1 
"What,  boasted  fi^eedom,  hot  a  sounding:  name  ?, 
And  what  'election,  but  a  market  vile. 
Of  slaves  Belf-barter'd  ?" 

I  almost  fancy  I  heard  them.say  to  me,  "  "What 
think  you  of  that  to  set  out  with  ?  Show  me  the 
paralle}  of  that."  Gentlemen,  I  am  sori'y,  for 
the  credit  of  the  age  'We  live  in,  to  answer,  that 
it  U  diiiicult.to  find  the  parallel,  because  the  age 
affords  no  such  poet  as  he  who  wrote,  it.  .  These 
are  the  words  of  Thomson  ;  and  it  is  under  the 
banners  of  his  proverbial  benevolence  tha,t  these 
men  are  supposed  to  be  angaging  in  plans  of 
anarchy  and  murder — under  the  banners  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  whose  figure  you 'may  still 
see  in  the  venerable  shades  of  Hagley,  placed 
there  by  the  virtuous,  aocomplished,and  public- 
spirited  Lyttelton  :  the  very  poem,  too,  written 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty's  royal  father; 
when  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, riay,  within  the  very  walls  of  Carlton  House, 
which  afforded  an,  asylum  to  matchless  worth 
and  genius  in  the  person  of  this  great  poet.  It 
was  under  the  roof  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  that 
the  poem  of  LiBEHxy  was  written ;  and  whit 
better  return  could  be  given  to  a  Prince  for  his 
protection,  than  to  blazon,  in  immorlal  numbers, 
the  only  sure  title  to  the  Crown  he  was  to  weai' 
— The  freedom  Jof  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ?  And  it  is  to  be  assumed,  forsooth,  in 
the  year  1794,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  he- 
fore  you  was  plotting  treason  and  rebellion,  be- 
cause, with  a  taste  and  feeling  beyond  his  hum- 
ble station,  hiS^  first  proceeding  was  ushered  into 
view  under  the  halloVed  sanction  of  this  adrtii- 
rable  person,  the  friend  arid  the  defender  of  the 
British  Constitution;  whose  countrymen  are  pre- 
paring at  this  moment  (may  my  name'desoend 
among  them  to  thd  latest  posterity  !>  to  do  honor 
to  his  immortal  memory.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
for  this  desultory  digrf  ssion — I  must  express  my- 
self as  the  purrent  of  my  mind  will  carry  me.* 


•'This  was  done  by  the  CorreSpondiiig  Society, 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  the  spiiil  of  bravado. 
"  Tlh-iTifUm  was  born  at  Bdoam  in  Scotland,  and 
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If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  the  institution  itself, 
The  object  of  it'exactly  corresponds  with  the  plan 
Sc™So«The  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  express- 
SSrofRicii.  <"1'°  tl*®  letters  to  Ccdonel  Sharman, 
nrnnii..  and  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex. 

This  plan  they  propose  to  follow,  in  a  public  ad- 
dpess  to  the  nation,  and  all  their  resolutions  are 
framed  for  its  accomplishMejit ;  and  I  desire  to 
know  in^^jphat  they  have  departed  from,  either, 
and  what  they  iaue  done  which  has  not  been 
done  before,  without  blame  or  censure,  in  the 
pursuance  of  thesame  object.  I  am  not  speak-, 
mg  of  the  libels  they  may  havfe  written,  which 
the  law  is  open  to  punish,  but  what  part  of  their 
conduct  has,  as  applicable  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, been  unprecedented  ?  I  have  at  this  mo- 
in  proposing  a  mcut  in  toy  eye  an  honorable  friend 
{bay Tadh'igii  of  mine, and' a  distinguished  member 
auiboritiea.  qJ-  (he  House  _of  Coiiiraons  [Mr.  F.ox], 
who,  within  my  own  reraembranoe,  I  believe  in 
1^80,  sat  publicly  at  Guildhall,  with  many  others, 
some  of  them  magistrates  of  the  city,  as  a  conven- 
tion of  defegates  for  the  same  objeotsi  And  what 
is  still  more  in  poiiit,  just  before'  the  corivehtron' 
began  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  whose  proceedings 
have  been  so  much  relied  on,  there  was  a  con- 
vention regularly  assembled,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  for  the 
express  and  avowed  purpose  of  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament — not  by  rebellion,  but  by 
the  same  means  employed  by  the  prisoner.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  sat  in  the  chair,  and 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  first  men  in  that  coun- 
try, and,  among  others,  by  an  honorable  person 
to  whom  t  am  nearly  allied,  who  is  at  the  very, 
head  of  the  bar  in  Scotland,  and  most  avowedly 
attached  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution." 
--_These  gentlemen,  whose- good  intentions  nev- 
pirrt  Scottish  Of  fell  into  suspicion,  had  presented  a 
coDvenfon.  .petition  for  the  alteration  of  election 
laws,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  rejected, 
and  on  the  spur  of  that  very  rejection-  they  met  in 
a  convention  at  EdinburgTi,  in  1793.  The  style 
of  their  first  meeting  was  "AConvention  of  Del- 
egates, chosen  from  the  counties  of  Bobtjand.jft)' 
alteting  a/nd.  artiendin^  the  laws  concerning  EleC' 
tions" — not  for-  Considering  how  they  might  be 
best  amended-^-not  for  petitioning  Parliament  to 
amend  them,  but 'for  altering  and  amending  the 
election  laws.  The  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings, were  regularly  published,  and  -I  will  prove 
that  their  first  rfesolution,  as  I  have  read  it  to  you, 
was  brought  up  to  London,  and  delivered  to  the 
editor  of  the-  Morning  Chronicle,  by  Sir  Thomas 
JDundas,  lately  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  paid  for  by  him  as  a  public  advertisement. 
Now,  suppose  any  man  had  imputed  treason  or 
■sedition  to  these  honorable  persons,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence?     He  would  have 


an  association  was  formed  at  this  time,  of  which  Er- 
skine  was  a  member,  to  erect  a  monument  to  bis 
memory  in  his  native  village.  This  was-flnally  ac- 
complished at  an  expense  of  £300.  I 
*-'  The  Honorable  Heni-y  Erskine,  Mr.  Erskine's 
bmther,  then  Dean  of  the  Eacnlty  of  Advocated,  at 
Edinburgh'. 


been  considered  as  an  infamous  libeler  and  tra- 
ducer,  and  deservedly  hooted  out  of  civilized  life. 
Why,  then,  are  diflTerent  constructions  to  be  put 
upon  similaV  trarisactipns  ?  Why  is  every  thing 
to  be  held  up  as  bona  fide  when  the  example  is 
set,  and  mala  fide  when  it  is  followed  ?  Why 
have  I  not  as  good  a  claim  to  take  credit  for 
honest  purpose  in' the. poor  man  I  am  defending, 
against  whom  not  a  contumelious  expression  has 
been  proved,  as,  when  we  find  the  same  expres- 
sions in  the  mouths  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  or 
Mr.  Burke  ? '  ■  I  ask  -  nothing '  more  from  this  oh- . 
servation,  than,  that  a  sober  judgment  may  be 
pronounced  from  the  quality  of  the  acts  which 
can  be  fairly  established ;  each  individual  stand- 
ing responsible  only  fo.i:  bis  own  conduct,  instead 
of  having  our '-  imaginations  tainted  with  cant 
phrases,  and  a  farrago  of  writings  and  speeches, 
for  which  the  prisoner  is  not- responsible,  an(J  for 
Which  the  authors,  if  they  be  criminal,  are  liajjle 
to  be  brought  to  justice.      - . 

Bat  it  win  be  said,  gentlemen,  that  all  the  con- 
stitutional  privileges  of  the  people  f^^^ceig^i^t 
are  conceded — ^Ihat  their  existence  tiieie.kttef.con- 
was  never  denied  or  mvaded— and  tbej  spoaii  oftbe 
that  tlheir  right  to  petition  and- to  'if^'"'"' 
meet  for  the  expression  of  theiri  complaints, 
founded  or  unfounded,  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion. These,  it  will  be  -.said,  ai-e  the  rights  of 
subjeotSr— but  that  '^'the  rights  of  man"  are  what 
alarms  them.  Every  man  is  considered  as  a  trait- 
or who  talks  about  the  rights  of  man ;  but  this  . 
bugbear  stands  upon  the  same  perversion  with 
its  fellows.  ■  ,    , 

The  rights  .of  man  etre  the  foundation  of  all 
government,  .and  to.  secure  them-isi  the' Defense  or 
only  reason  of  men's  submitting  to  be  ""'  ?•"»»«- 
governed.  It  shall  not  be  fastened  Jipon  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  at  the  bar,'  nor  upon  any  other 
man,  that  because  these  natural  rights  were  as- 
.serted  in  France,  by  the  destruction,  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  oppressed  and  subverted  them-na 
process  happily  effected  here  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible improvements — that,  therefore,  they  can 
only  be  so  asserted  in  England,  where  the,  gov- 
ernment,.through  a  gradation  of  improvement,  is 
well  calculated  to  protect  them.  We  are,  fortu- 
nately, not  driven  in  this  .country  to  the  terrible  al- 
ternatives which  were  the  unhappy  lot  of  France, 
because  we  have  had  a- "happier  destiny  in  the 
•forms  of  a  free  Gonstitutron.  ■  This,  indeed,  is  the 
express  language  of  many  of  the  papers  before 
you  that  have  been  complained  of — especially  of 
one  alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  particularly  acquainted.  And  though  in  that 
spirited  composition  there  arfe,  jjerhEips,  some  ex- 
pressions proceeding  from  warmth  which  he  may 
not  desire  me  oritioally  to  justify,  yet  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  from  my  oVvn  personal  knowledge, 
that  there  is  not  a' man  in  court  more  honestly 
public-spirited  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  king,  Lords,  and  Commons,  than  the 
honorable  gentleman  I  allude  to  .[Felix  Vaughan, 
Esq.,barrister-at-law] :  it  is  the  pkraae,  therefore, 
and  liot  the  sentiment  expressed  hj  it,  that  can 
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alone  give  justifiable  offense.  It  is,  it  seems,  a 
new  phrase  commenbing  in  revolutions,  and  nev- 
er used  before  in  discussing  -the  rights  of  British 
gntgects,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  applied  in 
the  sense  of  those  who  framed  it.  But  this  is  so 
far  from  being  the  truth,  that  the  very  phtase 
sticks  in  my  memory;  from  the  memorable  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  right?  of  subjects,  under  this 
and  every  other  establishment,  by  a  gentleman 
whom  you  will  not  suspect  of  using,  it  in  any  oth- 
er sense.  The  rights  of  man  were  (ionsidered 
by  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  time  that-the  great  uproar 
was  made  upon  a  supposed  iriyasign  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  to  be  the  foundation  of, 
and  paramount  to,  all.the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
a  state.  Xbe  rpinistry,  you  may  remember,  were 
turned  out  for  Mr.  Fox's  India-Bill,'^  which  ^heir 
opponents  termed  an  attack  upon  the  chartered 
rights  of  man,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  abases 
supported  by  a  monopoly  in  trade.  Hear  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  B^rke,  when  the  natural  and 
chartered  rights  of  men  are  brought  into  contest. 
Mr.  Pufke,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, expressed  hunself  thus ;  "  The  first  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  biti  is  an  attack  on  the  chartered 
rights  of  men.  .As  to  this  objection,  -I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  phrase,  '-'  the  chartered  rights  of 
men,"  is  full  of  affectation,  and  very  unusual  in 
the  discussion  of  privileges  conferred?  by  charters 
of  the  present  description..  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  what  end  that  am1;iiguous  mode  of 
expression,  so  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to.  an^ 
swer. 

"  The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  ss|,y,  the  natursfl, 
Mr.  Burke  on  rights  of  mankind,,  are,  indeed,  sacred 
thia  subject  things  ;  and  if  any  public  measure,  is 
proved  mischievously  to  affect  them,  the  objec- 
-tion  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure,  even  if  no 
charter-  at  all  could  be  set  up  agains^  it.  And 
if  these  natural  rights  are  fi^rther  affirmed  and 
declared  by  express  covenants,  clearly  defined 
and  secured  against  chicane,  pov/er,  and  authoir- 
ity,  by  written  instruments  and  positive  engage- 
,raents,  they  are  in  a  still  better  condition :  they 
then  jpartake  not  only  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ob- 
ject so  secured,  but  of  that  solemn  public  faith 
itself,  which  secures  an  object  of  such'  import- 
ance. Indeedj  this  formal  reeogliitionj  by  the 
sovereign  power,  of  an  9riginal  right  in  the  sub- 
ject, can  never  be  subverted  but  by, rooting  up 
the  holding  radical  principles  of  government,  and 
even  of  Society  itself " 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  also,  in  his  puWc  let- 
„,     ,„, .    ter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  rests 

Duke  of  Ric^-      ,  .    ,  "S     ,  1         c  T-i        1       J 

niopd  on  the  the  rights  of  the  people  ol  iingland 
B.me  subjeet.   -^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  horrible  and  damnable 

principle  of  the  rights  ofman^  Let  gentlemen, 
therefore,  take  care  they  do  not  pull  down  the 
veiy  authority  which  they  come  here  to  sqpport. 
Let  them  remember -that  his  Majesty's  family 
was  called  to  the  throne  upon  the  very  principle 
that  the  ancient  kings  Qf  this  country  had  violas 
•ted  these  sacred  trusts.  I-et  them  recpUeot,  too, 
in  what  the  violation  was  charged  to  consist :  it 


*s  See  dnli,  page  313. 


was  charged  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  consist  in 
cruel  and  infamous  trials,  in  the  packing  of  ju- 
ries, and  m  disarming  the  people,  whose  arms  are 
their  unalienable  refuge  against  oppression.  But 
did  the  people  of  Englahd  assemble  to  make  this 
declaration?  No!  because  it- was  unnecessary. 
The  sense  of  the  people,-  against  a  corrupt  and 
scandalous  government;  dissolved  it,  by  almost 
the  ordinary  forms  by  -which  the  old  government 
itself  was  administered.  King  William  sent  his 
writs,  to  those  who  had  s^  in  the  former  Parlia- 
ment ;  ,but  will  any  man,  therefore,  tell  me  that 
that  Parliament  re-or^finized  the  government 
without  the  -will  of  the  people  ?  and  that  it  was 
not  their  consent  vvhioh  entailed  on  King  Will- 
iam a  particular  inheritanoe,  to  be  enjoyed  under 
^.he'  dominion  of  the  law  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  was  the.  denial  of  these  princi- 
ples, asserted  at  the  Revolution  in  En-  _.  ,.-^ 

1       J     t        1  V     /.  11  1       ■    Fame's  book 

gland,  that  brought  lorward  the  author  e»Ued  fortiiby 
of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  stirred'  constftu'tioSid 
up  this  controversy  which  has  given  p'««^'P'='' 
such  alarm  to  government.  Biit  for  this,  the  lit- 
erary tabors  of  Mr.  Paine  had  closed.  ..  He  as- 
serts it  himself  in  his  book,  and  every  body  knows 
it.  It  was  not  the  French  Revolution,  but  Mr. 
Burke's  Reflections  upon  it,  followed  up  by  an- 
other :wDrk  on  the  same  subject,  as  it  regarded 
things  in  England,  which  brought  forward  Mr. 
Paine,  and  which  rendered  his  works  so  much 
the  object  of  attention  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Borke  denied  positively  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  Revohition  of  1 688  must  stand  for  its 
support,  namely,  the  right  of  the  people  to  change 
their  government ;  and  he  asserted,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  M^esty!s  title  to  thcCrowp,  that  no  such 
right  in  the  people  existed.  This  is  the  true  his- 
tory qf  the  Second  Part  of  the  "Rights  of  Man." 
The  First'Part  had  little  more  aspect  to  this 
country  thaii  to  Japan ;  it  asserted  the  right  of 
the  people  of  France  to  act  as  they,  had  acted, 
but  there  was  little  which,  pointed  to  it  as  an  ex- 
ample for  England.  There  had  been  a  despotic 
authority  in  France,  which  the  people  had  thrown 
dowUf  and  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  question  their 
right  to  do  so.  '  Mr.  Paine  maintained  the  con- 
trary in  his  answer ;  and,  having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  republican  government  daring  the 
American  Revolution,  he  mixed  with  the  contro- 
versy many  coarse  and  harsh  remarks  upon  mon- 
archy, as  established  even  in  England,  or  in  any 
possible  form.  But  this  was  collateral  to  the 
great  object  of  his  work,  which  was  to  maintain 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  right  which  ws»s  questibnelcl, 
and  the  assertionof  it  was  tfiost  interesting  to 
many  who  were  most  stiinuously  attached  to  tfie  , 
English  government.  For  men  may  assert  the 
right  of  every  people  to  choose  their  government, 
without  seeking  to  destroy  their  own.  Thisao-.^ 
counts  for  many  expressions  imputed  to  'the,un- 
fortunate  prisoners,  which  I  have  often  uttered 
my.?eir,  and  shall  continije  to  utter  every  day  of 
my  life,  and  ca]!  upfin  the  spies  of  government  to 
record  them.  I  will  say  any  where,  without  fear 
- — nay,  I  will  say  here,  where  I  stand,  that  an  at- 
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tempt  to  interfere,  by  despotic  combination  and 
violence,  with  any  government  which  a  people 
choose  to  give  to  themselves,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil,  is  an  xippression  and  sabversiqn  of.  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  and  tholigh 
the  government  of  this  country  should  counte- 
nance suuh  a  system,  it  would  not  only  be  still 
legal  for  me  to  express  my  detestation  of  it,  as  I 
Jiere  deliberately  express  it,  but  it  would  become 
my  interest  and  my  duty.  For  if  combinations 
of  despotism  can  accomplish  such^  purpose,  who 
shall  tell  me.  what  other  nation  shall  not  be  the 
prey  of  their  ambition  ?  Upon  the  very  princi- 
ple of  denying  ,to  a  people  the  right  of  governing 
themselves,  how  are  we  to  resist  "the  French, 
should- they  attempt  by  violence  to  fasten  their 
government  upon  us?  Or  what  inducement 
would  there  be  for  resistance  to  preserve  laws 
which  are  not,  it  seems,  our  own,  but  which  are 
unalterably  imposed  upon  us  ?  The  very  argu- 
ment strikes,  as  with  a  palsy,  the  arm  and  vig6r 
of  the  nation.  I  hold  dear  the  privileges  I  am 
contending  for,  not  as  privileges  hostile  to  the 
Constitution,  but  as  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion; and  if  the  French  were  to  intrude  by  force 
upon  the  government  of  our  own  free  choice,  I 
should  leave  these  papers,  and  return  to  a  pro- 
fession that,  perhaps,  I  better  understand.''^ 

The  next  evidence'  relied  on,  after  the  ihstitu- 
(8.)  tetter  dt  tiou  of  the  Corresponding  Sooietyj  is  a 
foJmmtand  letter  Written  to  them  .from.  Norwich, 
"P'J.  '  dated  the  11th  of  November,  1792, 
with  the  answer,  dated  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  ,  It  is  asserted  that  tbis  .correspondence 
shows  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, vail  their  intention  under  covert  and  ambig- 
uous language.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  think  so,  as  long  as  I  am  qapa- 
ble  of  thought,  that  it  was  inapossible  for  words 
to  convey  more  (ileariy  the  explicit  avowal  of 
their  original  plan  for  a  constitutional  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  letter  from  Nor- 
wich, after  congratulating  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety on  its  institutioD,,asks  several  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  proceedings  of  other  societies  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  profess 
not  thoroughly  to  understand.. 

The  Sheffield  people  (they  observe)  seemed  at 
first  determined  to  support  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan  only,  but  that  they  had  afterward 
observed  a  dispMition.  in  them  to  a  more  moder- 
ate plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  Friends  of  the 
People  in  London ;  while  the  Manchester  people, 
by  addressing  Mr.  Paine  (whom  the  Norwich 
people  had  ndt  addressed),  seemed  to  be  intent 
oh  repubjican  principles  only.  They  [the^Nor- 
wlch  people],  therefore,  put  a  qtiestion,  not  at  all 
of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but  bona  fide,  if  ever 
there  was  good  faith  between  men,  whether  the 
Corresponding  Society  meant  to  be  satisQed  with 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  or  "whether 


*'  The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Mr.'  Erskine 
had,  served  successively  in  the  navy  and  army,  before 
'  etadying  for  the  law. 


it  was  their  private  design  to  rip  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  and  plaee  democracy  in  its  stead  ? 
Now  hear  the  answer,  from  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  this  last  is  their  intention.  They  begin  their 
answer  with  recapitulating  the  demand  of  their 
correspondent,  ^s  regularly  as  a  tradesman,  who 
has  had  an  order  for  goods,  recapitulates  the 
order,  that  there  niay  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  ref- 
erehce  or  application  of  the  reply,  and  then  they 
say,  as  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  they  re- 
fer them  to  their  addresses.  "  You  will  thereby 
see  that  we  mean  to  disseminate  political  knowl- 
edge,  and.  thereby  engage  the  judicious  part  of 
the  nation  to  demand  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
rights  in  annual  Parliaments ;  the  members  of 
these  Parliaments  owing  their  election  to  un^ 
bought  Suffrages."  They  then  desire  them  to  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  dispute,  and  say  to  them, 
"  Put  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even  religion 
quite  aside ,-"  and  "let  your  endeavors  go  to  in. 
crease  the  numbers  of  those  who  desire  a  full  and 
equal  representation-  of  the  people,  and  leave  to 
a  Parliament,  so  chosen,  to  reform  all  existing 
abuses ;  and^jf  they  don't  answer,  at  the  3'ear's 
■end„you  may  choose  others'in  their  stead."  The 
Attorney  General  'ss^s  this  is  lamely  expressed. 
Ij  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  it  is  not  only  not 
lamely  expressed,  but  anxiously  worded  to  put  an 
end  to"dangerous  speculations.  Leave  all  theories 
jjndisouss^d ;  do  not  perplwc  yourselves  with  ab- 
stract queitiqns  of  government ;  endeavor  prac- 
tically to  get  honest  repiesentatives  j  and  if  ihey 
deceivp  you — then,  what  ?^-bring  on  a  revolu- 
tion ?  No !  Choose  others  in  their  stead  !  They 
refer,  also,  to  their  Address,  wliieh  lay  before 
theit  correspondent,  which  Address  expresses  it- 
self thus-;  "  Laying  aside  all  claim  to  originality, 
we  claim^no  other  merit  than  that  pf  reconsider- 
ing and  verifying  what  has  silready  been  urged 
in  our  common  cause  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then  honest  party.'' 
.  When  the  langiiage  of  the  letter,  which  is 
branded  as  ambigupijs  [by  the  counsel  pretsn.e  tiiat 
for  the  Crown],  thus  stares  therh  in  the  '^;e"''e°  »'■*« 
laee  as  an  undeniable  answer  to>  the  •*  ™*"'*'  ^'^"r- 
charge,  tl)ey  then  have  recourse  to  the  old  refuge 
oi  mala  fides  ^  all  this,  they  say,^is  but  a  cover 
for  hidden  treason.  But  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
in  tjie  name  of  God,  dnd  as  fair  and  honest  men 
what  reason  upon  earth  there  is  tfa  suppose  -that 
the  writers  of  thisletter  did  nbt  mean  what  they 
expressed  ?  Are  you  to  presume,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  upon  a  trial  for  life,  that  men  write 
with  duplicity  in  their  most  confidentiai  corre- 
spondence, even  to, those  with  whom!' 'they  are 
confederated?  Let  it  be  recollected,  also,  that 
if  this  correspondence  was  calculated  for  decep- 
tion,  the  deception  must  have  been  understood 
and  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  concerned— for 
otherwise  you  have  a  conspiracy  among' persons 
who  are  at  cross  purposes  with'one  another— con- 
■sequently;  the  conspiracy,  If  this  be  a  branch  of 
It,  IS  a  conspiracy  of  thousands  and  ten  thousand's 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  who 
are  all  guilty,. if  any  of  the  pi-isonera  are'ff'uilty 
Upward  of  forty  thbusandpersonsj  upon  the  low- 
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e$t  calculation,  must  alike  be  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law,  and  iold  their  lives  as 
tenants  at  will  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  In 
whatever  aspect,  therefore,  this  prosecntion  is 
regarded,  new  difficulties  and  new  uncertainties 
and  terrors  surround  it. 

The  next  thing  in  order  which  we  have  to  look 
,       .  J  at,  is  the  convention  at  Edinburgh. 

(3.)  The  second    ^   ^  i     "i     , 

EdinbuijiiCon-  It  appears  that  a  letter  had  been 
™°''°°-  written  by  Mr.  S'kirving,"'  who  was 

connected  with  reformers  in  Soofland,  proceed- 
ed avowedly  upon  the  Dukeof  Richmond's  plan, 
proposing  that  there  should  be  a  convention  from 
the  societies  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  Now 
you  will  recoileot,  in  the  opening,  that  the  jAt- 
torney  General  considered  all  the  great  original 
sin  of  this  cohspiraoy  and  treason  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  societies  in  London  ;  that  the 
country  societies  were  only  tools  in  their  hands, 
and  that  the  Edinburgh'  Convention  was'  the  com- 
mencement of  their  projects.  And  yet  it  plainly 
Did  not  origin-  appears  that  this  convention  origin- 
fu  in  LonJon'  ated  from  neither  of  the  London  so- 
cieties) but  had  its  begjnniiig  at  Ed- 
mburgh,  where,  f^just  before,  a  conyention  had 
bBen  sitting  for  the  reform  in  Parliament,  attend- 
ed by  the  principal  persons  in  Scotland.  And, 
surely,  without  a.dverting  to  the  nationality  so 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  country,  "it  is  not 
at  all  suspicious  that,  since  they  were  to  Jibld  a 
meeting  for  similar  objects,  they  should  make  use 
of  the  same  style  for  their  association ;  and  that 
their  deputies  should  be  called  delegates,  when 
delegates  had  attended  the  other  convention  from  ^ 
all  the  counties,  and  whom  they -were  every  day 
looking  at  in  their  streets,  in  the  course  of^the 
very  same  year  that  Skirving  wrote  his  letter  on 
the  subject.  The  views  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  as  they  regarded  this  convention,  and 
Tiie  prisoners  Consequently  the  views  of  the  prison- 
"oViEXioS'-  er,  must  be  collected  from  the  writ- 
fnMrS'tediS  ten  ihstructions  to  the  delegates,  un- 
delegates. .  less  they  can  be  falsified  by  matter 
which  is  collateral.  If  I  constitute- ah  agent,  I 
am  bound  by  what  he  does,  but  always  with  this 
limitation — for  what  he  does  within  the  soppe  of 
his  agency.  If  1  constitute  an  agent  to  buy 
horses  for  me,  ^d  he  commits  high  treason,  it 
will  hot,  I  hope,  be  argued,  that  I  am  to  be 
hanged. .  If  I  constitute  an  agent  for  any  busi- 
ness that  can  be  stated,  and  he  goes  beyond  bis 
instructions,  he  must  answer  for  himself  beyond 
their  limits ;  for  beyond  them  he  is  not  my  rep- 
resentafiv^  The  acts  done,  therefore,  at  the 
Scotch  Convention,  whatever  maybe  their  qual- 
ity, are  evidence  to  show  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
certain  number  of  people  got  together,  and  did 
any  thing  you  choose  to  call  illegal.  But,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  mSj  if  I  am  not  present,  you  are 


'°  The  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Convention. 
He,  together  with  Maurice  Margaret  and  Joseph 
Gerald  (tv/o  of  the  London  delegates),  was  arrested 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1794,  for  sedition :  all  of  tbem  were 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation. -All  his  papers  were  seized  by  the  njag- 
istrate  at  the  same  time. 
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limited  by  my  instructions,  and  haVe  not  advanced 
a  single  step  upon  your  journey  to  convict  me. 
The  instructions  to  Skirving  have  been  read  and 
speak  for  themselves ;  they  are  strictly  legal^  and 
pursue  the  avowed  object  of  the  society ;  and  it 
will  be  for-  the  Solicitor  General  to  point  out  in 
his  reply,  any  counter  or  secret  instructions,  or 
any  collateral  conduct,  contradictory  of  the  good 
faith  with  (Which  they  were  written.  The  in- 
structions are  in  these  words:  "The  delegates 
are  instructed,  on  the  part  of  this  society,  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  forward  and  supporting  any  con- 
stitutional measure  for  procuring  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  of  Great  -Britain.", 
What  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  this  language  ? 
How  are  rnen  to  express  themselves  who  desire 
a  constitutional  reform?  The  object  and  the 
mode  of  effecting  it  were  equally  legal.  This 
is  most  obvious  from  the  conduct  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  acting  urfder  directions  from 
England ,  they  passed'  the  Convention  Bill,  and 
made  it  onljr  a  misdemeanor,  knowing  that,  by 
the  law  as  it  stood,  it  was  no  misdemeanor  at  all. 
Whether  this  statement  may  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation-of  others,  I  care  not ;  I  know  the  fact 
to  be  so,  and  I  maintain  that  you  can  not  prove 
upon  the  convention  which  met  at  Edinburgh, 
and  which  is  charged  to-day  with  high  treason, 
one  thousandth  part  of  what,  at  last,  worked  up 
government  in  Ireland  to  the  pitch  of  voting  it  a 
misdemeanor.  ■  , 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  vindicating  any  thing  that 
can  promote  disorder  in  the  country,  Laws  rendered 
but  I  am  maintaining  that  the  worst  ™»&S'i,. 
possible  disorder  that  can  fall  updn  "o"«»feyiu. 
a  country  is,  when  subjects  are  deprived  of  the 
sanction ,  of  clear  and  unambiguous  laws.  .  If 
wrong  is  committed,  let  punishment  follow  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  that  wrong.  If  men 
are  turbulent,  let  them  be  visited  by  the  laws 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  turbulency. 
If  they  write  libels  upon  government,  let  them 
be  punished  according  to  the  c(uality  of  those 
libels.  But  you  must  not,  and  will  not,  because 
the  stability  of  the  monarchy  is  an  important 
concern  to  the  nation,  confound  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  crimes,  and  pronounce  that  the 
life  pf  the  Sovereign  has  been  invaded,  because 
the  privileges  of  the  people  have  been,  perhaps, 
irregularly  and  hotly  asserted.  You  will  not,  to 
give  security  to  government,  repeal  the  most 
sacred  laws  instituted  for  our  protection,  and 
wbioh  are,  indeed,  the  only  consideration  for  our 
submitting  at  all  to  government.  If  the  plain 
letter  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  applies  to  the 
Conduct  of  the  prisoners,  let  it,  in^  God's  name,  be 
applied ;  but  let  neither  their  conduct,-  nor  the 
law  that  is  tp  judge  it,  be  tortured  by  construc- 
tion ;  nor  suffer  the  transaction,  from  whence 
you  are  to  form  a  dispassionate  conclusion  of  in- 
tention, to  be  hiagnifled  by  scandalous  epithets, 
nor  overwhelmed  in  an  undistinguishable  mass 
of  matteir,  in  which  you  may  be  lost  and  bewil- 
dered, having  missed  the  only  parts  which  could 
have  furnished  a  clue  to  a  just  lor  rrational  judg- 
ment. 
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Gentlemen,  this  religious  regard  for  the  Hber- 
viewsofDr.  ty  of  the  subject  against  constructive 
Johnson.  treason  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  John- 
son,  the  great  author  of  our  EnglishDictionary, 
a  man  remarlsable  for  his  love- of  order,  and  Jbr 
high  principles  of  government,  but  vfho  had  the 
wisdom  to  know  that  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment, in  all  -its  forms,  is  the  security  of  liberty 
and  life  under  the  law.  This  man,  of  masculine 
mind,  though  disgusted  at  the '  disorder  which 
Lord  George  Gordon  created,  felt  a  triumph  in 
his  acquittal,  and  exclaimed,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Boswell,  "I  hate  Lord  George  Gordon,"but  I 
am  glad  he  was  not  convicted  of  this  constructive 
treason ;  for  though  I  hate  him,  I  love  «iy  coun- 
try and  myself."  This  extraordinary  man  no 
doubt  remembered,  with  Lord  Hkle,  that,  when 
the  law  is  broken  down^  injustice  knows  no 
bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and  invention 
of  accusers,  or  the  detestation  of  persons  accused, 
will  carry  it.  You  will  pardon  this  almost  per- 
petual recurrence  to  these  considerations;  but 
the  present  is  a  season  when  I  ha,ve  a  right. to 
call  upon  you  by  every  thing  saorbd  in  humanity 
and  justice^-rby  every  principle  which  qught  to 
influence  the  heart  of  man,  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  which  I  stand  before  you.  I  stand  here 
Hardsii  or'  ''"'  *  po™!  tinknown',  unprotected  in- 
tue  prisoner's  dividual,  chargedv  with  a  design  to 
"  "  '""■ '  subvert  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  dearest  rights  of  its  inhabitants^-a 
charge  which  has  collected  against  him  a  force 
sdfBcient  to  crush  to  pieces  any  private  man. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  Crown  presses  upon 
him;  JParliaraent  has  been  .sitting  upon  ex  parte 
evidence  for  months  together ;.  arid  rank  and 
property  is  associated,  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  to  avert  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  the  treason.^'  I  am  making  no  com- 
plaint of  this.  But  surely  it  is  an  awful  sum- 
mons to  impartial  attention ;  surely  it  excuses 
me  for  so  often  Calling  upon  your  integrity  and 
firmness  to  do  equa]  justice  between  the  Crown, 
so  supported,  apd  an  unhappy  prisoner,  so  un- 
protected.   . 

Gentlemen,  I"  declare  that  I  am  utterly  aston- 
MotiTesforim-  'ish6d,  On  looking  at  the  clock,  to  find 
M&ie pr°S  how  long  I  havc  been  speaking ;  and 
"("''■  that,  agitated  ahd  distressed  as  I  am, 

I  have  yet  strength  enough  remaining  for  the 
remainder  of  my  duty.  At  every  peril  to  my 
health  it  shall  be  exerted ;  for  even  if  this  cause 
should  miscarry,  I  know  I  shall  have  justice  done 
me  for  the  honesty  of  my  intentions.  But  what 
is  that  to  the  public  and  posterity  ?     What  is  it 


"  Thefollowing  are  thefaots  here  referred  to.  Ou 
the  12th  of  April,  1794,  the  King  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament  announcing  the  existence  of  seditions 
societies.  The  prisoners  were,  arrested,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  on  the  24tli  of 
the  same  month.  The  papers  fbnnd  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Hardy  and  others  were  published  by  way  of 
vindication,  and  the-  subject  was  long*  nndei-  discus- 
sion in  Parliament.  Loyal  associations  to  support 
tlie  government  wtere  foi-med,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
various  places. 


to  them,  when  it  is  plain,  if  this  evidcinee  can  con- 
vict of  high  treason,  that  no  man  can  be  said  to 
havi.a  life  which  is  his- own  ?  For  how  Can  he 
■possibly  know  by  what  engines  it  may  be  snared, 
or  from  what  unknown  sources  it  may  be  attacked 
and  overpowered  ?  t  Such  a  monstrous  pi:ecedent 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  King  as  to  his  sub- 
jects. We  ar6  in  a  crisis  of  our  affairs,  which, 
putting  justice  out  of  the  question,  calls  in  sound 
policy  for  the  greatest  prudenc^  and  moderation. 
At  a  time  when  other  nations  are  disposed  to 
subvert  their  establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom 
to  make-  the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of 
our  own  :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
The  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  fly 
to  us  for  sanctuary, -driven  out  of  their  countries 
from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not  attending 
to  seasonable-  reforms  iii  government — victims  to 
thq  folly  of  suflering  corrupt-ions  to  continue  tiU 
the  whole  fabrie  of  society  is  dissolved  and  tum- 
bles into  ruin.  ■  Landing  upon  our  shores,  they 
will  feel. the  blessing  of  security,  ahd  they  will 
discover  in  what  it  consists.  They  will  read  this 
trial,  and  their  hearts  Will  palpitate  at. your,  de- 
cision. They  will  say  to  one  another — and  their 
voicj^s  will  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth—"  May 
the  Constitution  oflEngland  endure  forever !  the 
sacred  and  yet  remaihing  sanctuary  for  the  op- 
pressed! Here,  and. here  only,  the  lot  of  man  is 
cast' in  security  !  What  though  authority,  estab- 
lished for  the  ends  of  justice,  may  lift  -itself  up 
against  it!  "What  though'- the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  should  make  an  ex  parte  declaration  of 
guilt !  What  though  every  species  of  art  should 
be  etnployed  to  entangle  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  in  other  countries  would  be  inevitable 
destruction;  yet,  in  ^Bgl.^nd,  in  enlightened  En- 
gland,'all  this  will  not  pluck  a  hair  from  the  head 
0?  innocence.  The  jury  will  still  look  steadfast- 
ly to  the  law,  as  the  great  polar  star,  to  direct 
them  in  their  course.  As  prudent  men,  they  will 
set  no  example  «f  disorder,  nor  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict pf  censure  on  authority,  or  bf  approbation 
or  disapprobation.beyond  their  judicial  province ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,,. they  will  make  no  polit- 
ical sacrifice,  tut  delivi^r  a  plain,  honest  man  from 
the  toils  of  injustice."  When  your  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced, this  ^yill  be  the  judgment  of  the  world ; 
and  if  any  among  ourselves  are-  alienated  in  their 
aflections  to  government,  nothing  will  be  so  like- 
ly to  reclaim  them.  They  will  «ay.  Whatever  we 
have  lost  of.  our  control  in  Parliameht,  we  have 
yet  a  sheet-anchor  r6riiaining  to  hold  the  Vessel 
of  the  state  amid  contending  storms.  V^e  have 
still,  thank  God,  a  sound- administration  of  justice 
secured  to  us,  in  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
in  the  rights  of  enlightened  juries,  and  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bar — ready  at  all  times,  -and  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  whatever  may  be  the' 
consequences  to  themselves,  to  stand  forward  in 
defense  of  the  meanest  man  In  England,  when 
brought  for  judgment  before  the  laws  bf  tte 
country. 

To  return  to  this  Scotch  Convention.  Their 
papers  were  all  seized  by  government.  -  What 
their  proceedings  were,  they  best  know;  we  can 
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only  see  what  parts  they  choose  to  show  us.  Btit 
Notuing  trea-  ffom  what  WO  have  seen,  does  any  man 
EbSrEi,""  seriously  believe  -that  this  mB,eting  at 
Convention.  'Edinburgh  meant. to  assume  and  to 
maintain  by  force  all  the  functions  and  authorities 
of  the  state  ?  Is  the  thing  within  the  compass  of 
human  belief  ?  If'a  man  were  offered  a  dukedom 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  trying  ta 
believe  it,  he  might  ^ay  he  believed  it — as  what 
will  not  man  say  for  gold  and  hftnors.?— but  he 
never,  in  fabt,  could  believe  .that  this  Edinburgh 
meeting  was  a  Parliament  for  Great  Britain. 
How,  indeed,  could  he,  from  the  proceedings  of 
a  few  peaceable,  unarmed  men,  discussing,  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
reform  in  Parliament ;  and  Vho,  to  maintain  the 
club,  or  whatever  yoii  choose  to,  oMl  it,  ool- 
leeted  a  little  money  from  people  who  were  well 
disposed  td  the  cause ;  a,  few  shillings  one  day, 
and  perhaps  as  many  pence  another?  '  I  think, 
as  far  as  I  could  reckon  it  up,  when  the  report 
from  this  great  committee  of  supply  was  read  to 
you,  I  counted  that  there  had  been  raised,  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Parliament,  fifteen  |)ourals, 
from  whiich,' indeed,' you  must  deduct  two  bad 
shillings,- which  are  literally  noticed  in  the  ac- 
count. Is  it  to  be  ehdtired,'gehtlemen,  that  men 
should  /gravSly  say,  that  this  body  assumed  to  it- 
self the  offices  of  Parliament  ?  that  a  few  harm- 
less people,  who- sat,  as  they  profess,  to  obtain  a 
full  representation  of  the  p.eOple,  were  themselves, 
even  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  complete  rep- 
resentation which  they  sought  for?  "Why  Should 

-  they  «it  from  day  to  day  to  consider  how  they 
might  obtain  what  they  had  already  got  ?  If 
their  object  was  a  universa.1  representation  of  the 
whole  pedpW,  how  is  it  credible  Jhey  could  sup- 
pose that  universal  representation  to  exist  in 
themselves — in- the  representatives  of  a  few  so- 
cieties, instituted  to  obtain  it  for  the  country  at 
large  ?  If  they  were'  thfemselves  the  nation,'why. 
should  the  language  of  every  resolution  te,- that 
reason  ought  to  be  their  grand  engine  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object,  and  should  be  di- 
rected to  Convince  the  nation  to  speak  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a  voice  that  must  be  heard  ?  The  prop- 
osition, therefore,  is  tob  gross  to  cram  down  the 
throats  of  the  EVglish  people,  arid  this  is  the  pris- 
oner's security.  Here,  agatn,  he  feels  the  advant- 
age of  our  hep  admiiiistration  of  justice.  This 
proposition^  on  which  so  mucli  depends,  is  not  to 
be  reasoned  out  on  parchment,  to  be  delivered 
privately  to  njagistrates  for  private  judgmeht. 
No.  He  has  the  privilege  of  appealing,  loud  (as 
he  now  appeals  by  me)  to  an  e&lightehed  assem- 
bly, full  of  .eyes,  and  eirs,  and  intelligence,  where 
speaffin'g  to  a  jury  is,  in  a  man|ie'r,  speaking  to  a 
nation  at  large;  and  flying  for  sancti^ary  to  its 
Universal  justice.  ^       '- 

Gentlemen,  the  very  work  of  Mr.  Paiae,  under 
_.  ;.  the  banners  of  whifch  this  supposed  re- 
principles  tiisy  belllon'  wai  set  on  loot,  relutes  ■  the 

'  opposed  to  v'o-  charge  it  is  brought  forward  to  ,sup- 
lence.  ,  j|ort.  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  preface,  and 
throughout  his  whole  book,  reprobates  the  use  of 
force  against  the  most  evil  governments,  and  the 


contrary  was  never  imputed  to  him.  If  his  book 
had  been  written  in  pursuance  of  the  desio-n  of 
force  and  rebellion,  with  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  be  connected,  he  would,  like  the  prisoners 
have  been  charged  with  an  overt  act  of  high  trea- 
son I  but  such  a  proceeding  was  ne^r  thought 
of^  Mr.  Paine  was  indicj;ed  [in  1792]  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  the'  misdemeanor  was  argued  to 
consist  not  in  the  falsehood  that  a  nation  has  no 
right  to;  choose,  or  alter^  its  government,  but  in 
seditiously  exciting,  the  nation,  without  cause,  to 
exercise  that  right.  •  A  .learned  Lord  [Lord 
Chief  Baron  Macdonald]  now  on  this /bench,  ad- 
dressed-the  jury  as  Attorney  General  upon  this 
principle.-  His  language  was  this  :  "  The  ques- 
tion is  lOot  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  do,  for 
the  people  are,  undoubtedly,  the  foundation  and 
origin  of  all  government.  'But  the  charge  is,  fpr 
seditiously  callingupon  the  people,  without  cause 
or  reason,  to  exercise  a  right  which  would  be  se- 
ditioh,  supposing  the  right  to  be  in  them;,  for 
thdugh  the  people  might  have  a  right  to  do  the 
thing  suggested,  and  though^hey  are  not  excit- 
ed to  the  doing  it  by  force  and  rebellion;  yet,  as 
the  suggestion  goes  to  unsettle  the  state,  the  prop- 
agation of  such  doctrines  is  seditious."  There 
is  no  other  way,  undoubtedly,  of  describing  that 
charge.  I  am  not  here  entering- into  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  Mr.  Paine,  -whose'  counsel  I  was, 
and  who  JBas  been  tried  already.  To  say  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  change  their  govern- 
ment, is,  indeed,  a  truismi  Every  body  knpws 
it,  and  they  exercised  the  right '[in  1688],  other- 
wise the  King  could  not  have  had  his  establish- 
ment amopg  us.  If,  therefore,  I  stir  up  individ- 
uals to  oppose  by  force  the  general' will,  seated 
in'  the  government,  it  may  be  -trea- -it  is  not  trea- 
son ;  but  to  induce  changes  in  a  gov-  S'gJ'SI'Je 
_ernment,  by  exposing  to  a  whole  na-  sovernment. 
1-ion  its  errors  and  imperfections,  can  have  no 
bearings  upon  such  an  ofTeiise.  The  utmost 
which  Can  be  made  of  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  and 
that,  too,  depending  wholly  upon  the  jadgment 
which  the  jury  may  form  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer.  The  courts  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  province  of  deciding 
upon  this  intention,  -as  a  matter  ef  law,  conda-- 
sively  .inferring  it  from  the 'act  of  publication-  I 
say  the  courts  dsstmied  it,  though  it  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but  handed  down  to 
him  frotn  the  precedents ,  of  judges  before  his 
time.  But  cv'mi  in  that  case,  thpugh  the  publi- 
cation Was  the  crime,  not,  as  in, this  case,  the 
intention,  and.  though  the  quality  of  the-  thing 
charged;  when  not  rebutted  by  evidence  for  the 
defendant,  had  so  long  been,  considered  to  be  a 
legal  inference,  yet  the  Legislature,  to  support 
the  province  of  the  jury,  and  in  tenderness  for 
liljerty,  has  lately  altered  the  law  Upon  this  im- 
portafit  subject.'^  If,  therefore,  we  were  not  as- 
sembled, as  we  are,  to  consider  of  the  existence 
of  high  treason  against  the  King's-  life,  but  only 
of  a-misdemeanor  for  seditiously,  disturbing  his 

63  See  the  .concluding'.remarkfi  on  Mr.  Erskine's 
speech  upon  the  rights  of  juries/  page  683. 
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title  and  establishment;  by  the  proceedings  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  I  should  think  the  Crown, 
upon  the  very  principle  which,  under  the  libel 
law,  must  now  govern  s(ich  a  trial,  quite  as  dis- 
tant from  its  mark.  Because,  ^in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  way  by  which  h^  Majesty's  title  can 
more  firmly  be  secured,  or  by  which  (above  all^ 
in  our  times)  its  permanency  can  be  better  estab- 
lished, than  by  promotijig  a  more  full  and  ^qual 
representation  of  th?  people,  by  peaceable  means ; 
and  by  what  other  means  has  it  been  sought,  m 
this  instance,  to  be  promoted  ? 

Gentlemen,  when  the  members  of  this  oonven- 
Tho  conda'ctof  tion  Were  seized,  did  they  attempt  re- 
JteifbX"""'  sistance  ?  Did,  they  insist  upon  th^ir 
y&ieb^rwS"^  privileges  as  subjects  under  the  laws, 
not  mteojed.  or  as  a  Parliament  enacting  layrs  for 
others  ?  If  th,ey  had  said  or  done  any  thing  to 
give  color  to  sucl;  an  idea,  there  needed- no  spies 
to  convict  them.  The  Grown  oquld  have  given 
ample  indemnity  for  evidence  from  ampng  them- 
selves. The  societies  consisted'of  thousands  and 
thousands' of  persons,  some  of  whom,  upon  any 
calculation  of  human  nature  might .  have  been 
produced.  The  delegates  who  attended  the 
meetings  cotild  not  be  supposed  to  have  met 
with  a  different  intention  from  those  who  sent 
them  ;  and  if  the  answer  to  that  be,  that  the  con- 
stituents are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, we  get  back  to  the  monstrous  position 
which  I  observed  you  before  to  shrink  back  from, 
with  visible  horror,  when  I  stated  it ;  namely,  the 
involving  in  the  fate  and  conseqijence  of  this  sin- 
gle trial  eviry  man  who  corresponded  with  these 
societies,  or  who,  as  a  member  of  societies  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  consented  to  the  meeting 
which  was  assembled,  or  which  was  in,  prospect. 
But  I  thank  God  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
hydras,  when  1  see  before mesuch-just  and  hon- 
orable men  to  hold  the  balance  of -justice. 

Gentlemen,  the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament 
speaks  as  strong  a  language  as  its  conduct  when 
sitting.  How  was  it  dissolved  ?  When  the  mag- 
istrates entered,  Mr.  Skirving  "was  in  the  chair, 
vyhich  he.  refused  to  leave.  He  considered  and 
asserted  his  conduct  to  be  legal,  and  therefore 
informed  the  magistrate  he  must  exercise  his 
authority,  that  the  dispersion  might  appear  to  tie 
Involuntary,  and  that  the  subject,  disturbed  in  his 
rights,  might  be  entitled  to  his  remedy.  The 
magistrate  on  this  took  Mr..  Skirving  by  the 
shotilder,  who  immediately  dbeyed ;  the  chair 
was  quitted  in  a  moment,  and  this  great  Parlia- 
ment broken  up  !  What  was  the  eflect  of  all 
this  proceeding,  at  the  time,  when  V^atever  be- 
longed to  it  must  have  been  best  understood  ? 
Were  any  ,of  the^  parties  indicted  for  high  trea- 
son ?  Were  they  indicted  even  for  a  breach  of 
the  ,pea,ce  in  holding  the  convention  ?  None  of 
these  things.  The  Jaw  of  Scotlai|d,  arbitravy  as 
it  is,  was  to  be  disturbed  to  find  a  name  for  their 
offerise,^'  and  the  rules  of  trial  to  be  violated,,  to 
c,jinvict  them.     They  were  denied   their  chal- 


.  '3  They  were  indicted  fo,r  leasing  malcing,  by 
which  was  meant  stirring  up  seditipn. 


lenges  to  their  jurors,  and  other  irregularities 
were  introduced,  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint in  the  House  of  Opmmons. 

Gentlemen,  in  what  I  am  saying  I  am  not 
standing  up  to  vindicate  all  th^t  was  Apoingyfoniio 
published  during  these  proceedings,  ™*a°wue„ 
more  especially  those  things  which  •i'»  Edinburgh 

K        .   y       '  i-    1     ■   relormerfl  were 

were  written  in  consequence  ol  the  tnej  ami  son- 
trials  J  have  just  alludeS  Jo."  But  """''■ 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  state  of  heat  and 
irritation.  They, saw  men  whom  they  belieyed 
to  be  persecuted  for.what  they  believed  to  be  in- 
nocent They  saw  them  the  victims  of  senten- 
ces which  many  would  consider  as  equivalent  to, 
if  not  worse  thsin,~  judgment  of  treason''— -sen- 
tences which,  at  all  events,,  had .  never  existed 
before,,  and  such  as  I  believe  never  will  again 
with  MQpunity.  But  since  I  am  on  the  subject 
oi  intention,  I  shall  conduct  mysejf  with  the  same 
moderation  Which  I,  have  been  prescribing.  I 
will  oast  no  aspersions,  but  shall  content  myself 
with,  lamenting  that  these  judgnjents  were  pro- 
■  diictive  qf  consequences  which  rarely  follow  from 
authority  discreetly  exercised.  Hovy  easy  is  it, 
then,  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  the  evidence  as 
consumed  half  a  day  in  the  anathemas  against 
the  Scotch  judges !  '  It  a'ppears  that  they  camffto 
varipus'resqlutions  concqrning'them  j  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  all  of'th^ni  irregular.  Among 
others,  they  compare  them  to  Jefferies,  and  wish 
that  they  who' imitate  his  example  may  meet 
his  fate. '  What  then  ?  Irreverent  expressions 
against  judges  are  not  acts  pf  high-  treason !  If . 
they  had,  assembled  round  the  Court  of  Justicia- 
ry, .and  hanged,  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
offices,  it  would  not.  have  been  treason  within 
the  statute.  -  I  am  no  advocate  for  disrespect 
to  judges,  and  think  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
public  order;  but, .putting  as^e  the  insult  upon 
the  judges  now,  in  authority,  the  reprobation  of 
iJe^eries  is  no  lib^,  but  an  awful  and  useful  me- 
menfo  to  wicked  men.  Jjord  Chief  Justice  Jef- 
feries denied  the  privilege  of  English  Defense  of 
\^w,  to  an  innocent  .man. ,  He  refused  ['SptT' 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,'^  -who  in  ■'|'^="=»- 
vain  pleaded  in  bar  cf  .his  outlawry  tliat  he,  was 
out  of  the  realm  when  he'  was  exaisted  (an  o)j- 


'*  The  ,London  Societies  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Skirving  and, the  ofher  Scottish  reforniera,- who: had 
been  condemned  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years 
to  Botany  Bay.  'they  spoke  of  this  in,strong"  terms 
of  indignation,  as  It  deserved,  arid  this  was  now 
made  their  crime.  ■ 

'?  The  legality  of  the  sentence-in  the  ease  of  these 
men,  as,  well  aaof  Muir  and  Palmer,  has  been  called 
in  question;  it  being  maintained  by  inany  that  out- 
lawry witliout  transportation  was  ail) that  the  law 
allowed.  .        '  ' 

'6  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  seized  ip  Holland 
for  having  bjeen  engaged  in  Monmouth's  conspiracy 
against  James  11.  in  1683 ;  and  as  it  was  apprehend- 
ed that  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured  to 
obtain  a  verdict'against  him  even  from  thEsabserv- 
iejit  juries-of  that  time,  he  was  condejnfied  and  ex- 
ecuted without  a  trial,  nnder  the  pt-etense  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  claim  one,  as'he  had  not  surren- 
dered himself  after  outlawiy. 
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jeotion  so  6lear  that  it  was  lately  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  the  case  of  Mr.  Purefoy).  The. daughter 
of  thi?  unfortunate  person,  a  lady  of  honor  and 
quality,  came'  publicly  into  court  to  supplicate 
for  her  father,  and  what  were  the  effects  of  her 
supplications,  and  of  the  law  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prisoner?  "  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,"  said  Jef- 
feries,  "  you  fnay  amuse  yourself  as  rtiuAh'ELs  you 
please  with  the  idea  of  your  innocence,  but  you 
are  to  be  hanged  next  Friday;"  and  upon  the 
natural  exclamation  of  a  daughter  at  this  horri- 
ble outrage  again/st  her  parent^  he  said,  "  Take 
that  woman  out  of  court ;"  which  she  answered 
by  a  prayer  that  God  Almighty's  judgments 
might  light  upon  him.  Gentlemen,  they  did 
light  upon  him ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  which 
speedily  followed  this  transaction,  thejnatter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  under  that 
glorious  Revolution  which  is  asserted  through- 
out ^the  prgceedings  '  before  ■  you,  the  judgment 
against  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  declared  to 
be  a  murder  under  polor  of  justice  I  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  the  Attorney  General,  Vas  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons  for  bis  misderaearior  in  re- 
fusing the' writ  of '.error  5  and  the  executors  of. 
Jefferies  were  commanded  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased. These  are  great  monuments  of  justice; 
and  although  1  by  no  means  approve  of  har«h  ex- 
pressions against  authority  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  holdings  of  society,  yet  let  us  not  go  beyond 
the  mark-in  our  restraints,  nor  suppose  that  men 
are  dangerously  disaffected  to  the  goyernment, 
because  they  feel  a  sort  of  pride  and  exultation 
in  events  which  constitute  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  their  country'..  ^ 

Gentlemen,  this  resentment  agairjst  the  pro- 
Ti.  ,   '.™   .   ceedings  of  the  courts  in  Scotland  was 

Tub  treatment  c 

oftheScntiiBii  not  Confined  to  those  who  were  the 
|enerai;y con-  ebjecls  of  them.  It  was  npt  coiifined 
'""""'•  even  to  the  friends  of  f  reform  in  Par- 

liament. A  benevolent  public,  in  both  parts  of 
the  island,  joined  them  in  the  complaint ;  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  moderation,  arid  a  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  parliamentary  reform,  as 
thinking  it  not  an  improvement  of  the  govern.; 
ment,  but  nevertheless  a  lover  of  his  country  and 
its  insulted  justice,  made  the  conviction^  of  the 
delegates  the  subject  of  a  public  incjuiry .  ■  I 
speejk  of  my  fi-iend  Mr.  William  Adam,  -who 
brought  these  judgments  of  the  Scotch  -judges 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  arraigned  them 
as  contrary  to  law,  and  proposed  to  reverse  them 
by  the  authority  of.Parliament..  Ldt  it  not,  then, 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  tKese  poor  men,  who 
were  the  immediate  victims  of  this  injustice,  and 
who  saw  their  brethren  expelled  from  their 
country  by  an  unprecedented  and  questionable 
judgment,  should  feel  like  men  on  th^  subject, 
and  express  themselves  as  they  felL 

Gentleme'n,  amid  the  various  distresses  and  em- 
Proorfrom  tiia  barrassmcnts  which  attend  my  pres- 
KcSChrt'"  ent  situation,  it  is  a  great  consolation 
fo??L>Snot  that  I.  have  marfeed,  from  the  bogin- 
intended.  ning,  your  vigilant  attention  and  your 
capacity  to  understand ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  the 


utmost  cjonfidence  that  I  ask  you  a  few  plain 
questions,  arising   out  of  the  whole  of  the.se 
Scotch  proceedings.     In  the  first  place,  then,  do 
you  believe  it  to  be'  possible  that,  if  the.se  men 
had  really  projected  the  convention  as-a  traitor- 
ous u.sljrpat1on  of  the  authorities  of  Krliament 
they  WQuld.have  invited  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple, in-Prith  Street,  to  assist  them,  when  they 
knew  that  this  society -was  determined  not  tp 
seek  the  reform  of  the  Constitution  "but  by  means 
that  wfire  constitutional,  and  from  whom  thpy 
could  neither  hope  for  support  nqr  concealment 
of  evil  purposes  ?    ,1  ask  you,  next,  if  their  ob- 
jects had  been  traitorous,  would  they  have  given 
them,  without  disguise ,or  color,  to  the  public  and 
to  the  government  in  every  common  newspaper? 
And  yet  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  charge  against 
them  that  they  concealed  their  6bjectS  by  hy- 
pocrisy or  guarded  conduo|;,  that  I  have  been 
driven   to  admit   the  justice  of ■  the  complaint 
against  them,  for  unnecessary  inflammation  a(id 
exaggeration.     I  ask  you,  further,  whether,  if 
the  proceedings  thus  published  arid  exaggerated 
had  appeared  to'  government,  who  knew  every 
.thing  belonging  to  them,  in  the  light  they  rep- 
resent them  to  you  to-day;  they  could  possibly 
have  slept  over  them  with  such  complete  indif- 
ference and -silence?     For  it  is  notorious  that 
after  this   convention  had  been  held  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  after,  in  short,  every  thing  had  been  said, 
written,  and  transacted,  on  which  I  am  now  com- 
menting, and  after  Mr.  Paine's  book  had  been 
for  above  a  year  in  universal  ciroula<ion-^ay, 
up  to  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the-intention  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment^ there  was  not  even  a 'single  indictment  on 
the  file  for  a  misdemeanor ;  but,  from  that  mo- 
ment, when  it  was-seen  that  the  cause  was  not 
beat  down  or  abandoned^  the  Proclamation  made 
its  appearance,  and  all  the  proceeding's  that  fol- 
lowed'had  their  birth.     I  ask  you,  lastly,  gentle- 
men, .whether  it-be  in  human  nature,  that  a  few 
unprotected  men,  conscious,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  they .  had  been  engaged  and  detected  in  a 
detestable  rebellion  to  cut  off  the  King,  to  de- 
stroy the  aduiinistration  of- justice,  and  to  sub- 
vert the  whole  fabric  of  the  government,  should 
turn  round-  upon  their  country,  whose  ruin  they 
had  projected,  and  who^e  most  obvious  justice 
attached  on  them,  complaining,  forsooth,  that 
their  delegates,  taken  by  magistrates  in  the  very 
act  dt  highHreason,  had  been  harshly  and  ille- 
gally interrupted  in  a  meritorious  proeeeding  ? 
The  history  of  mankind  never  furnished  an  in- 
stance, nor  ever  will,  of  such  extrivagaint,  pre- 
posterous, and  unnatural  conduct!    No,  no,  gen- 
tlemen.    AH  their  hot  blood  was  owing  to  their 
firm  petsua.sion,  dictated  hy  conscious  innocence, 
that  the  conduct  of  their  delegates  had  been  le- 
gal, and  might  be  vindicated  against  the  magis- 
trates-who  bbsti-uoted  them.    In  that  they  might 
be  mistaken;   I  am  not  arguing  that  point, at 
present.     If  theyaie  hereafter  indicted  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  i  am  counsel  in  that  cause,  I 
will  tlien  tell  yon  what  I  think  of  it.     Sufficient 
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unto  the  day  is  the  good  or  evil  thereof.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the,  present  onej  that  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  the  business  has  no  relation  to  the 
crime  that  it  is  Imputed  to  the  prisoner. 

The  next  matter  that  is  alleged  against  the 
(«.)  Tho  send-  authors  of  the  Scotch  Convention,! and 
M^can^e^"'  ^^^  Societies  whfch  supported  it,'  is 
the  t»i>  Lon-  their  having  sent  addresses  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Convention  of  France. 
These  addresses  are  considered  to  be  a  decisive 
prpof  of  republican  combination,  verging  closely 
in  themselves  upon  an  overt  act  of  treason ,  Gen- 
tlemen, if  the  dates  of  these  Md'resses  are  attend- 
ed to,  which  come  no  lovrSr  down  than  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  we  have  only  to  lament  that  they  were 
but  the  acts '  of  private  subjects,  and  that  they 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  state  itself  The 
French  nation,  about  that  period,  un- 

Franc©  was  '  r    ^  i 

then  at  peace  der  their  new  Constitution,  or  under 
"' .'  °''°  ■  their  new  anarchy — cal\  it  which' you 
will^— were,  nevertheless,  most  anxiously  desir- 
ous of  maintaining  peace  with  this  country.  But 
the  King  was  advised  to  withdraw  his  embassa- 
dor from  France,  upon  the  approaching  catastro- 
phe of  its  most  unfortunate  Prince — an  event 
which,  however  to"  be_  deplored,  was  no  justifia- 
ble cause  of  ofiense  to  Great  Britain.  France 
desired  nothing  but  the  regeneration  of  her  own 
government ;  and  if  s\\e  mistook  the  road  to  her 
prosperity,  what  was  that  to  us  ?  But  it  was 
alleged  against  her  in  Parliament,  that, she  had 
introduced  spies  among  us,. and  held  correspond- 
ence with  disaffected  person^,  for  the  destruction 
of  our  Qonstitution,  This  was  the  charge  of  our 
-minister,  and  it  was,  therefore;  considered  just  and 
necessary,  for  the  safety  cf  the  country,  to  hold 
France  at  arm's  length,  and  to  avoid  the  very 
contagion  of  contact  with  her  at  the  risk  of  war. 
But,  gentlemen,  this  charge  against.  France  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  supported  by  no  better 
proofs  than  those  against  the' prisoner.  Jn  the 
public  correspondence  of  the  embassador  frotja 
the  French  King,  and  upon  his  death,  as  minis- 
ter from  the  Convention,  with  his  Majesty's  Sec- 
.  retary'  of  State,  .documents  which  lie  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  ot  Commons,  and  which  may 
be  made  evidence  in  the  ciuse,  tho  executive 
council  repelled  with  indignation  all  the  imputa- 
lions,  which  to  this  very  hour  are  held  out  as  the 
vindications  of  quarrel.  "Jf  there  be  such  per- 
sons in  England,"  says  Monsieur  Chauyelin,  "has 
hot  England  laws  to  pUnkh  the^i  ?  Franofe  dis- 
avows them — ^such  men  are  not  Frenchmen." 
The  same  correspondence  conveys  the  most  sol- 
einn  assurances  of  friendship  dovim  to  the  very 
year  1792,  a  period  subsequent  to  all  the  corre- 
spondence and  addresses  complained  of.  Wheth- 
er these  assurances  were  faithful,  or  otherwise — 
whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  de- 
pended on  them,  or  otherwise-— whether  the  war 
was  advisable  or  unadvisable,  are  questions  over 
which  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  I  only  desire  to 
bring  to  your  recollection,  that  a  man  may  bb  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  humanity  and  to  the  ira- 
prescriptible  rights  of  social  man,  which  is  now 
a  term  of  derision  and  cOntemf)t-^  that  he  may 


feel  to  the  very  soul  for  a  nation  beset  by  the 
sword  of  despots,  and  yet  be  a  lover  of  hi^  own 
country  and  its  Constitution. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  celebrated  person,  of 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  MnBurtepub- 
so  frequently,  is  the  best  and  bright-  iiS/JSP""' 
est  illustration  of  this  truth,  Mr.  Jj,* 'Jjf^^g^^ 
Burke,  indeed,  went  a' great  deal  fur-  Mma  aeaimt 
ther  than  requires  to  "be  pressed  into  "^'"' ' 
the  present  argument.  He  tnaintained  the  cause 
of  justice  and  of  truth  against  all' the  perverted 
authority  and  rash  violence  of  his.  country,  and 
expressed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian  and  a  pa- 
triot in  the  very  heat  of , the  American  war — 
boldly  holdmg  forth  our  victories  as  defeats,  and 
our  successes  as  calamities  and  disgraces.  "It 
is  not  instantly,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  that  I  can  be 
brought  to  rejoice  When  I  hear  of  the  slaughter 
and  captivity,  of  long  lists  of  those  names  which 
have  been  familiar  to  my  ears  from  my  infancy, 
and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  fallen  under  the 
sword  of  strangers,  whose  barbarous  appellations 
I  scarcely  know  how-  to  pronounce.  The  glory 
acquired  at  the  White  Plains  by  Colonel -Rhalle 
has  no  charms  for  me ;  and  I  fairly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  delight  in  finding 
Fort-Knyphausen  in  the  heart  of  the  British  do- 
minions.'"'' If  this  had,  been  said  or  Written  by 
Mr.  Yorke  at  Sheffield,  or  by  any  other  member 
of  these  societies,  heated  with  wine  at  the  Globe  _ 
Tavejrn,  it  would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as 
decisive  evideftce  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  rejoicing 
In  the  downfall  of  his  country.  Yet  the  great 
author,  from  whose  writings  I  have  borrowed, 
approved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  this  nation 
at  that^  calamitous,  crisis,  and  had  it  pleased  God 
to  open  the  understandings  of  our  rulers,  his  wis- 
dom mighLhave  averted  the  storms  that  are  now 
thickening  around  us.  We  must  notj  therefore, 
be  too  severe  in  our  strictures  upon  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  men' as  they  regard  such  mighty 
public  questions;  The  interests  of  a  nation  may 
often  be  one  thing,  and  the  interests  of  its  gov- 
ernment another ;  but  the  interests  of  those  wl^o 
hold  government  for  the  hour  is, at  all  times  dif- 
ferent from  either.  At  the  tiime  many  of  tho 
papers  before  you  weire  circulated  on  od,^,,  „,y 
the  stibject  of  the  war  with'France,  iinve.siiJ^iiar, 

7.  VI       1  1        -  .       vjews  respects 

many  ot  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  '%  tiie  French 
this  kingdom  began  to  be  driven  by  trUamaJit  je- 
ouif  situation  to  these  melancholy  re-  '"^°'' 
flections.  'Thousands  of  persons,  the  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and 
who  never  were  menabers  of  ahy  of  these  socie- 
ties, considered,  and  still  cdhSider,  Great  Britain 
as  the  aggressor  against  France.  They  consid- 
ered, and  still  consider,  that  she  had  a  right  tO 

■  ='  See  Mr.  Burke.'s  lettef  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol. 
Colonel  Rhalle"  was  a  Hessian  officer,  wha  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in 
November,  1776.  A, few  days  after,  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  a  German  ofBper  in  the  British  service,  led 
the  way  in  attacking  Fort  Washington^  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  little  above  New  York  i  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, probably,  his  name  was  given  to  the  fort  by 
the  British  while  it  remained  in  their  possession. 
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choose  a  government  for  herself,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  repugnant  to  the^genius  of  our 
own  free  Constitution,  to  combine  with  despots 
for  her  destruction.  And  who  knows  but  that 
the  external  pressure  upon  France  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  that  unheard-of  state  of  socie- 
ty which  we  complain  of  ?  Who  know*  wheth- 
er, driven  as  she  has  heen  to  exertions  beyond  the 
ordinary  vigor  of  a  nation.  She  has  not  thus  gained 
that  unnatural  and  giant  strength  which  threat- 
ens the  authors  of  it  with  perdition  ?  These  are 
melancholy  considerations,  but  they  mdy  reason- 
ably and,  at  all  events,  lawfully  be  entertained. 
We  owe  obedience  to  government  in  our  actions', 
but  surely  our  opinions  are  free.   ' 

Gentlemen,  pursuing  the  order  of'time,  we  are 
(5.)  Propojai  arrived  at  length  at  the  proposition  to 
iUnTz""  hold  another  convention,  which,  with 
gland.  tiig  supposed  suppott  of  it  by  force,  are 

tiie  only  overt  acts  of  high  treason  (Charged  upon 
this. record.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear^lthere 
is  no  charge  whatever  before  yon  Jof  any  one  of 
those  acts  or  writings^  the  evideiJce  of  which  con- 
sumed so  many  days  in  reading,- and. which  has 
already  nearly  consumed  my  strength  in  only 
passing  them  in'  review  before  you.  If  every 
line  andJetter  of  all  the  writings  I  have  been 
commenting  upon  were  admitted  to  be  traitorous 
machinations,  and  if  the  convention  in  Scotland 
was  an  open  rebellion,  it  is  conceded  to  be  for- 
eign to  the  ■present  purpose,  unless  as  such  crim- 
inality in  them  might  show  the  vieuis  and  objects 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  them^  Oa  that  prin- 
ciple only  the  court  has  over  and  over  again  de- 
cided the  evidence  of  them  to  be  admissible ;  and 
on  the  same  principle  I  have  illustrated  them  in 
their  order  as  they  happened,  that  I  might  lead 
the  prisoner  in  your  view  up  to  the  very  point 
and  moment  when  the  treason  is  supposed  to 
have  burst  forth  into  the  overt  act  for  which  he 
is  arraigned  bfefore  you. 

The  transaction  respecting  this  second  conven- 
.  „  :  tion,  which  constitutes  the  principal, 

All  the  treason  '  i         i  i  _» 

tobe  fouDd  here,  or,  morc  prpperly,  the  only  overt  act 
If  any  where.  ^  ^^^  indictment,  lies  in  the  narrow- 
est compass,  and  is  clouded  with  no  ambiguity.  I 
admit  freely  every  act  which  is  imputed  ,tp  the 
prisoner,  and  listen  not  so  much  with  fear  as  with 
curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  treason  sought  to  be 
connected  with  it. 

You  will  recollect;  that  the  first  motion  toward 
„    .  ,  .         the  holding  of  a  second  convention 

Hardy'e  letter         ,    .  ■^.  ,  .,  .  _, 

tntiieconautu:  ongmated  m  a  letter  to  the  pi;ison- 
tionai  Society,  g,  ^^q^  a  country  correspondent,  in 
which  the  legality  of  the  ftJrmer  was  vindicated, 
and  its  diversion  lamented.  ^This  letter  was 
answered  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  was 
read  to  you  in  the  Crown's  evidence  in  these 
words: 

■•  March  27, 1784. 
"Citizen,— I  am  directed  by  the  London 
Corresppnding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  and  to  request  the  sentiments  of 
that  society  respecting  the  important  measured 


which  the  present  juncture  of  aflTairs  seems  to 
req6ire. 

"  The  London  Corresponding  Society  conceives 
that  the  moment  is  arrived  when  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit declaration  is  necessary  from  all  the  friends 
of  freedom — whether  lie  late  illegal  and  unheard- 
of  prosecutions  and  sentences^  shall  determine  ns 
to  abandon  our  cause,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pur- 
sue a  radical  reform,  with  an  ardor  preportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  .with  a'  zeal 
as  distinguished  on  our  own  parts  as  the  treach- 
ery of  others  in  the  same  ^glorious  cause  is  noto- 
rious. The  Society  for- Constitutional  Informa- 
tion is,  therefore,  required  to  determine  whether 
or  no  they  will  be '  ready,  when  calted  upon,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies 
to  obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  people — 
whether  they  feoncur  with  us  in  seeing  tjie  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  in  a  constitutional  and  legal  method, 
a  redress  of  those  grievances  under  which  we  at 
present  labor,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually 
removed  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  .  The  London  Corre- 
sponding Society  can  not  but  remind  their  friends 
that  the  present  crisis  demands  all  the  prudence, 
unanimity,  and  vigor,  that  may  or  can  be  exert- 
ed by  MEN  and  Beitoks  ;  nor  do  they  doubt  but 
that  manly  firmness  and  consistency  will,  finally, 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  all  their  wishes. 

"  I  am,  fellow-citizen; 

"'  (In  my  humble  measure), 

"  A  friend  to  the  rights  of  man, 

-"  (Signed)  T.  Hardy,  Secretary." 

They  then  resolve  that  there  is  no  security  for 
the  continuance  of  any  right  I>ut  in  equality  of 
laws — not  in  equality  ol  property — the  ridiculous 
bugbear  by  which  you  are  to  be  frightened  into 
injustice  ;  on  the  contrary,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  proceedings,  and  most  emphatically  in  Mr. 
Yorke's  speech  (so  much  relied  on),  the  benefi- 
cial subordinations  of  society,  Ihe  security  of 
property,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  interests,  are  held  forth  as  the  very 
objects  to  be  attained  by  the  reform  in  the  rep- 
resentation which  they'  sought  for.    , ' 

In  examining  this  first, moving  toward  a  sec- 
ond convention,  the  first  thing  to  be  The  object  of  tb» 
Considered  is,  what  reason  there  is,  "rliSfo™'^ 
from  the'  letter  I  have  just  read  to  comenikm, 

.  ••  vbkhtvaapon- 

you,  or  fcpm  anything  that  appears  fessediynottrea. 
io  have  led  to  it,  to  suppose  that  a  " 
different  sort  of  convention  was  projected  from 
that  [at  Edinburgh]  which  had  been  before  as- 
sembled and  dispersed.  The  letter  says,  another 
British  Convention,  and  it  describes  the  same  ob- 
jects asi  the  first.  Compare  all  the  papers  for 
^he  calling  this  second  convention  with  those  for 
assembling  the  first,  and  you  will  find  no  differ- 
ence, except 'that  they  mixed  with  them  extra- 
neous and  libelous  matter  arising^jbviolisly  from 
the  irritation  produced  by  tl)e  sailing  of  the  trans- 
ports with  their  brethren  condemned  to  exile. 
»  Those  of  Mair  and  others,  mentioned  above.. 
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TliiSse  papers  haVe  already  been  considered,  and 
separated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  the  charge. 

I  will  now  lay"  before  you  all  the  remaining 
coBference  ba  opcrations  of  this  formidable  eonspir- 
iween  the  Wo  acy.  Up  to  ths  prisoner's  imprisonment 
aocie  es.  in  the  Tower.  Mr.  Hardy  having  re- 
ceived the  letter  just  adverted  to  regarding  a 
second  convention,  the  Corresporfding  Society 
wrote  the  letter  df  the  27th  of  March,  and  which 
was  found  in  his  handwriting,  and  is  published 
in  the  first  Report,  page  1.1.  This  leJtter,  in- 
closing the  resolutions  they  had  come  to  upon  tlje 
subject,  was  considered  by^the  Constitutional  So- 
Biety  on  the  next  day,  the  28th  of  March,  the 
ordinary  day  for  their  meeting,  when  they  sent 
an  answer  to  the  Coi-responding  Society,  inform-' 
ing  them  that  they  had  received  their  communi- 
cation— that  they  heartily  concurred  with  them 
in  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  invited  them 
to  send  a  delegation  of  their  members  to  confer 
with  them  on' the  subject. 

Now  what  were  the  objects  they  concurred  in; 
Tha  objeca  of  *nd  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
their  conference,  conference  between  the  Societies  by 
their  delegates  ?  Look  at  the  letter,  which  dis- 
tmetly  expresses  its  objects  and  the  means  by 
'  which  they  sought  to  'effect  ^heSm.  Had  these 
poor  men  (too  numerous  to  meet  all  together, 
and  therefore  renewing  the  cause  of  parliament- 
ary reform  by  delegation  from  the*  societies)  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  involving  them- 
selves in  the  pains  of  treason,  and  that  they  were 
compassing  the  King's  death,  when  they  were 
redeeming  (as  they  thought)  his  authority  from 
probS,ble  downfall  and  ruin  ?  Had  treason  been 
imputed  to  the  delegates  before  ?  Had  the  im- 
agining the  death  of  the  King  ever  been  sus- 
pected by  any  body  ?  Or,  when  they  were  pros- 
ecuted fop  misdemeanors,  was  thfe  pirosecntion 
considered  as  an  indulgence  conferred-  upon  meri 
whose  iives'had  been  forfeited  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
endnred,'then,  m  this  ^ree  land — m,ade  free,  too, 
by  the  virtue  of  our  forefathers,  who  placed  the 
King  upon  his  throne  to  maintain  this  freedom — • 
that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembling  in  their  lit- 
tle societies  to  spread  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
diffuse  the  principles  of  liberty — ^wjiieh  the  more 
widely  they  are  spread,  the  surer  is  the  condition 
of  our  free  government^ — are  in  a  moment,  withr 
out  warningj  without  any  law  or  principle  to 
warrant  it,  and  without  precedent  or  example,  to 
be  branded  as  traitors,  and  to  be  decimated  as 
victims  for  punishment !  The  Coustitutional  So- 
ciety having  answered  the  letter  of  the' 27th  of 
March,  in  the  manner  I  stated  to  yoil,  commit- 
tees from  each  of  the  "two  societies  were  appoint- 
ed to  confer  together.  The  Constitutional  So- 
ciety appointed  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Warr 
die,  and  Mn  Holcroft,.  all  indicted;  and  Mr. 
^harpe,  the  celebrated  engraver,  not  indicted,  ■ 
but  examined  as  a  witness  by  the  Crown.  Five 
were  appbiijted  by  the  Corresponding  Society  to 
meet  thSse  gentlemen ;  namely,  Mr.  Baxter;  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Thelwall,'  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  all  in. 
'  dieted,  and  Mr.  Lovatt,'  against  Vhom  the  bill. 


was  thrown  out.  These  gentlemen  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1794,  and  there  published  the-resolutions  already 
commented  on,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
objects  of  the  two  societies,  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  27th  of  March,  and  agreed  to  continue 
to  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  further 
conference  on  the  subject.  The  first  Monday 
was  the  14th  of  April,  ,of  which  we  Difficulty  or 
have  beard  so  much,  and  no  m'eeting  bringinsitabout 
was  heild  on  that  day. .  The  first  Thlrsday  was 
the  t7th  of  April,  but  there  was  no  rneeting ;  the 
21st  of  April -was  the  second  Mondayj  but  there 
was  still  no  meeting';  the  24th  of  April  was  the 
sepond  Thursday,  when  the  five  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  attended,  but,  nobody  coming 
to  mpet'thera  from  the  other, '  nothing,  of  course, 
was  transacted. .  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  April, 
three  weeks  after  .their  first^appointment,  this' 
bloody  and  inipatient  band  of  conspirators;  sec- 
.ing-  that^a  Convention  Bill  was  in  projection, 'and 
that  Hessians  were  landing,  on  our  coasts,  at  last 
assembled  themselves ;  and  now  we  come  to  the 
pointy  of  action.®  Gentfemen,  they  met ;'  they  ' 
sbo'ok   hands  with  each  other;   1;hey    -  j 

talked  ov6r  the  news  and  the  pleasures- 
of  the  day ;  they  wished  one  another  a  good  even- 
ing, and  retired  to  their  homes':  it  is  in  vain  to 
hide  it,  the^  certainly  did  all  these  things.  ,  The 
same  alatTtting,  scene  was  repeated  on  the  three 
following  days  of  meeting,- and  on  Monday,  May 
the  1 2th,  would,  but-  for  the  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment, have  probably  again  taken  place ;'  but  on 
that  day  Mr.  Hardy  was,  arrested,  his  papers 
seized,  and', the. conspiracy  which  ' pervaded  this 
devoted  country  was  dragged  into  the  face  of 
day.  To  be,  serious,  gentlemen,  you  have  liter- 
ally the  whole  of  it  before  j-ou  in  the  meetings  I' 
have  just  statSd  ;  in  which  you  find  ten  gentlg- 
men,  appointed  by  two  peaceable  societies,  con- 
versing upon  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  re- 
form in  Parliament,  publishing  the'result  of  their 
deliberations,  withoiit  any  other -arms  than  one 
supper-knife ;  whielj,  when  I  conie  to  the  suhjeol. 
of  artn.5,  I  will  in  form  lay  before_you.  Yet  for 
this,  and  for  this  alone,  yOu-are  asked  to,  devote 
the  prisoner  before  you,. and  his  unfortunate  as-' 
sociates,  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  deaih ;  and 
not  to  death  alone,  bift  to  the  eternal  stigma  and 
infamy  of  having  conceived  the  detestable  and 
horrible  design  of  dissolving  the  government  of 


s».  A  bodyjOf  Hessian'  troops  were  landed  on  the 
Isle  ofWight,  from  Germany,  in  1794,  in  readiness 
fbr  a  projecCe^  expedition  against  Prance.  The  Op- 
position insisted  that  suofa  an  iitroddotion  of  foreign 
troops,  without  the  cons.ent  of  Parliament,  -was,  ille- 
gal ;  but  the  motions  declaratory  of  the  illegality  of 
the  ItroceedingB  were  negatived,  and  Mr.  Pitt  refused 
to  coantenanoe  a.  Bill  of  Indemnity.  This,  thouo-h 
well  intended  by  Mr.  Bitt,  waa  an  unfortunate  meas- 
ure. Many  considered  .it-as  designed  to  put  down 
free  discussion  by  force.  'The  !great  evil  was,  that 
it  gave  an  opening  foi- rash  iijen  tg  mislead  the  peo- 
ple, and  represeijt  these '  troops  as  celled  in  to  en- 
slave them.  There'is  reason'to  believe  that  this 
was  one  main  reason  why'some  we're  induced  to 
prepare  pikes  and  other  weapons. 
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their  country,  and  of  striking  at  the  life  of  their 
Sovereign,  who  had'  never  given  offense  ,to  them,  i 
nor  to  any  of  his  subjects.  .     ,    '.     '. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  conspiracy  of  this  formidable 
»o  mention  of  extension,  which  liad  no  less  for  its 
'JSsuli"t ""  object  than  the  sudden  annihilatign 
took  place.  of  all  the  existing  authorities  of  the 
country,  and  of  every  thing  that'  supported  them, 
could  not  be  even  gravely  stated  to  have  an  ex- 
istence, without  contemplation  of  force  to  give  it 
effect,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the-  public  mind,  and  to  establish  by  formal 
evidence  iipon  the  present  occasion,  that  such  a 
force  was\actually  io  preparation.  This  mps't 
important  and  indispensable'  part  of  the  cause 
was  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties^ 
not  only  from  its  being' unfounded  i|i  fact,  but 
because  it  had  been  expressly  negatived  by  the/ 
whole  conduct  of  government.  For,  although  the 
motions  of  all  these  societies  had  been  watched 
for  two  years  together.^— though  spies  had  regu- 
larly attended,'  and  collected  regular  journals  of 
their  proceedings,  yet  whet;  tl^e  first  report  was 
finished,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended' 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  facts.  Contained  in  it, 
there  was  not  to  be  found,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  even  the  insinuation  of  arms.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  circumstance  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  all  the  thinking,  dispassionate  part 
of  the  piiblic,  and  that  the  materials  pf  the  first 
f eport  were  thought,  to  furnish  but  a-  slender  ar- 
gument to  sup.port  such  a  total-  eclipse  of  liberty. 
N6  wonder,  then,  that  the  discovery  of  a  pike,  in ' 
the. interval  between  the  two  reports,  should  have 
been  highly  estimated.  I  mean  no  reflections 
upon  government,  and  only  state  the  matter  as  a 
riian  of  gteat  wit  very  publioly  reported  it.  He 
said  that  the  discoverer,  when  he, first  beheld  the 
longjdoked-for  pike,  was  transported  beypijd  him- 
self with  enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  that  he  hung 
over  the  rusty  instrument  with  all  tl^e  raptures 
of  p.  foiid  mother.  Who  embraces  her  first-born 
infant,  "and  thanks  her.God  for  all  het  travail 
,  past." 

In.  consequence,  of  this  discovery,  whoever 
(6.)  Prepara-  ,,might  havc  the  merit  of  it,  and  what- 
v^r^/Sfui  ^y^'  ^■^^  discoverer  might  have  felt 
siioffleiii  re.  upon  it,  persons  were  sent  by  govern- 
ment (andproperly  sent)  into,  all  cor- 
ners of  the  kingdom,  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
the  mischief.  The  fpuit  of  this  inquiry  has  heen 
laid  before  youf  a.pd  I  pledge  myself  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  which  you  have  had- upon  the  sub- 
ject, not  by'parts,or  by  general  observations,  but 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  court  itself 'must  sum 
it  up  to  you,  when  it  lays  the  whole  body  of  the 
proof  with  fidelity  before  you.  ~  Notwithsta'nding 
all  the  declamations  upon  French  anarchy,  I  think 
I  may  safely  assert  that  it  has  been  distinctly 
proved  by  the  evidertee  that  the  Sheffield  people 
were  for  universal  representation  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  This  appeai-s  to  haveieen 
the  general  sentihjent,  with  the  exception  df  one 
witness,  whose  testimony  makes  the  truth  and 
bona-Jiies  of  the  sentiments  far  more  striking :  the 
witness  I  allude  to  (George  'Widdison),  whose  ev- 


idence I  sheill  state  in  its  place,  seems  to  be  a 
plain,  blunt,  honest  man,  and,  by-the-by,  which 
must  never  be  fbrgotten  of  any  of  them,  the 
Crown's  -witness.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
verapity  ,of  any  of  them  ;  for  (what  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked):  the  Crown  must  take  them 
foivbetter  for  worse  :  it  rtiust  support  each  wit- 
ness, and  the  whQ,le  body  of  its  evidence  through- 
out, il  you  do  notbelieve  the  whole  of  what  is 
proyejd  by  a  witiies?;  what  ponfidence  can  you 
have  in  part  of  it,  or  what  part  can  you  select  to 
cohfide  in  ?  If  you  are  deceived  in  parf ,  who 
shaH  measure  the  boundaries  of  tl^e  deception?. 
This  man  says  he  was  at  first  for  universal  suf- 
ftage-:^^r.  Ybrke  had  persuaded  him,  from  all 
the  books,  that  It  was  the  best — but  that  he  aft- 
ervpard  saw  reason  to  think,  otherwise,  and  was 
not  for  going  the  length  of  the  Buke  of  Rich- 
mond; but  that  all  the.  other  Sheffield  people 
were  for -the  Duke's  plan^ — a:fact  confirmed  by 
the  cross-examination  of  every  one  of  the  wit-r 
nesses.  You  have,  therefore,  positively  and-  dis- 
tinctly, upon  the  universal  authority  pf  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Crown,  the  people  of  Sheffield,  who 
are  charged  as  at  the  head  of  a  republican  con- 
spiracy, proved  to  be  associated  on  the  very  prin- 
ciples which,  at  diffeireni;  times,  have  distinguish- 
ed the^most  eminent  persons  in  this  kingdom  j 
and  the  charge  made  upon  them,  with  regard  to 
arms,  is  cleared  up  by  the  same  universal  testi- 
mony.. .  -      ,   " 

You  recollect  that,  at  a  meeting  held  upoij  the 
Gastle-hill,  there  were  two  parties  in  Be.,.on  for  ti,. 
.the,  country ;  and  it  is  material  to  at-  preparanoa  or 

,  ,  ,  .  these  pikea. 

tend  to  what  these  two  parties  were. 
In  .consequence  i)f ,  the  King's  proclamation,™  si 
great  number  of  honotfible,  zealous  persons,  who 
had  beep  led  by  a  thousand  artifices  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  just  cause  of  £ilaritx  in  the  coun- 
try, took  very,  extraordinary  steps  for  'support  of. 
the  magistracy.  The  publicatis  were  directed , 
not  to  entertain  persons  who  were  fj-iendly  to  a 
reform  of  Parliament ;  and  alarms  of  change  and 
of  revolution  pervaded  the  country,  which  be- 
came greater ,  and  .  greater  as  our  ears  were 
hourly  assailed  with  the  successive  calamities 
of  France.  Others  saw  things  in  an  opposite 
light,  and  considered  that  these  calamities  were 
made  the  pretext  for  extinguishing  British  lib- 
erty; Heart-burnings  arose  between  the  two 
parties ;  and  some— I  am  afraid  a  great  many — 
wickedly  or  igtiorautly  interposed  in  a  quarrel 
which  zeal  h^  begun.  The  societies  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  meetings,  and  even  the  private 
dwellings  of  many  of  their  members  were  ille- 
gally violated.  It  apjiears  by  the  very  evidence 
to  the  Crown,  by  which  the  cause  must  stand  or 
fall,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  reform,  were  dai- 
ly insulted,  their  houses  threatened  to  be  pulled 


63  This  proclamation  waa  issued  on  the"  21st  of 
May,  1792,' and  was  directed  against  seditious  meet:, 
ings,  and  publication^.  In'  support  of  this  proclafaa- 
tioii,  associations  were  'formed  in  many  places  to 
sustain  the  govemment,  and  the  magistrates  took 
very  stringent  measures,  wbicli  were  in  some  in- 
stances hasty  andirriliating. 
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down,  and  their  peaceable  meetings  beset  by  pre- 
tended magistrates,  without  the  process  of  the 
law.  These  proceedings  naturally  suggested  the 
propriety  of  having  arms  for  self-defense,  the  first 
and  most  unquestionable  privilege  of  man,  in  or 
oat  of  society,  and  expressly  provided  for. by  the 
veryletter  of  English  law.  It  was  ingeniously 
put  by  the  learned  counsel,  in  the  examination 
of  a  witness,  that  it  was  complained  of  among 
them  that  Very  little  'vfras  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
warrant  from  some  magistrates,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  as  well  to  be  provided  for  those  who 
might  hav.6  warrants  as  for  those  who  had  none. 
Gentlemen^  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue 
or  p.rgue  such  a  difference,  even  if  it  existed  upon 
the  evidence;  If  the  societies  in  question  (How- 
ever mistakenly)  considered  their  meetings  to  be 
legal;  and  the  warrants  to  disturb  them  to  be  be- 
yond the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to  grant, 
they  had  a  right,  at  the  peril  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences, to  stand  upon  their  defense ;  and  it  is 
no  transgression  of  the  law,  much  les|i  high  trea- 
son against  the  King,^to  resist  his  officers  when 
they  pass  the  bounds  of  their  authority.  So  much 
for  the  general  evidence  of  arms  ;  and  the  first 
iietter  from  and  last  time  that^  even  the  name  of 
pming  to^H^r-  the  prisoner  is  connected  with  the 
?L*?p?kef£  subject^  is  by  a  letter  he  received  from 
Londou.  a  person  of  the  name  of  Davison.     I 

am  anxious  that  t^is  part  ofithe  case  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  I  will,  therefore,  bring 
back  this  letter  to  your  attention.  The  letter  is 
as  follows  : 

"Fellow-citizen, — The  barefaced  aristoc- 
racy of  the  present  administration  has  made  it 
necessary  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  on 
the  -defenslvej  against  any  attack  they  may  com- 
mand their  newly^armed  minions  to  make  upon 
us. '  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon,  and,  if  encour- 
aged sufficiently,  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effeqt 
of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to  the  patriots, 
grpat  enough  to  make  them  formidable.  The 
blades  are  made  of  steel,  tempered  and  polished , 
after  an  approved  form.  They  may  be  fixed  into 
any  shafts  (but  ^f  ones  are  recommended)  of  the 
girt  of  the  accompanying  hoops  at  the  top  end, 
and  about  an  inch  more  at  the.  bottom. 

"  The  blades  and  hoOps  (more  than  which  can 
not  properly  be  sent  to  any  great  distance)  will 
be  charged  one  shilling.  .  Money  to  be  sent  with 
the  orders.   ^  '  ' 

"  As  the  institution  is  in  its  infancy,-  immedi- 
ate encouragemeint  is  neoessaty. 

"  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Sheffield  Constitutional  Society.     [Struck  out.] 
\  ,  "  Richard  Davison. 

"Sheffield,  April  34, 17r4."  '    ' 

'  Gentlemen,  ypu  must  recollect  (for  if  it  should 

escape  you,  it- might  make  a  great 

reply  to  the  di^rcnce)  that  Davison  directs  the 
'°"°''  answer  to  thi&letter  to  be  sent  to  Rob- 

ert Moody  at  Sheffield,  to  prevent  post-office' sus- 
picion ;  and  that  he  also  incloses  in  it  a  similar 
one  which  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  forward  to  Nor- 
n-ioh,  in  order  that  the  society  at  tliat  place 
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might  provide  pikes  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Davison  was  recommending,  through 
Hardy,  to  the  people  of  London.  _  Now  what  fol- 
lowed upon  the  prisoner's  i-eceiving  this  letter  ? 
It  is  in  evidence  by  this  very  Moody,  to  whom 
the  answer  was  to  be  sent,  and  who  was  examined 
as  a  witness  by  the  Crown,  that  he  never  received 
any  answer  to  the  letter  ;  and,  although  there  was 
a  univeirsal  seizure  of  pa!pers,  no  such  letter,  nor 
any  other,  appeared tohavebeen  written.  And, 
what  is  more,  t&e  letter  to  Norvfich,  from  Davi- 
son, inclosed  in  his  letter  to  Hardy,  was  neper  for- 
viarded,  hut  was  found  in  his.  custody  When  .he 
was  arrested,  three  Weeks  afterward,  folded  up  in 
the  other,  and  unopened,  as  he  received  it.  Good 
God!  what  is  become,  of  the  humane  sanctuary 
of  English  justice?  .Where  is  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  term  provably  in  the  statute  of 
King  Edward,  -if  such  evidence!  can  be  received 
against  an  English  subject  on  a  trial  for  his  life  ? 
If  a  man, writes  a  letter  to  me  q,bout  pikes;  or 
about  any  thiiig  else,  can  I  help  it  ?  And  is  it 
evidence  (expept  to  acquit  me  of  suspicion)  when 
it  appears  -  that  nothing  is  done  upon  it  ?  Mr. 
Hardy  never  before  corresponded  with  Davjsoh 
— -he  never  desired  him  to  write  to  him — how, 
indeed,  could  he  desire  him,  when  his  very  exist- 
ence was  unknown  to'  him  ?  He  never  returned 
an  aiiswer — he  never  forwarded^  the  inclosed  to. 
Norwich ;  he  never  even  communicated  the  letter 
itself  to  his  own  society,  although  he  was  its  sec- 
retary, whi^h  showed  he  considered  it  as  the  un- 
authorized officious  correspondence  of  a  ..private 
man  ;  he  never  acted  upon  it  at  all,  nor  appears  to 
have  regarded  it  as  dangerous  or  important,  since 
he, neither  destroyed  nor  concealed  it !  Gentle- 
meh,  I  declare  I  hardly  know  in  what  language  to 
express  my.  astonishment,  that  the  Crown  can  ask 
you  to  shed  the  blood  of  the. man  at  the  bar  upon 
such  foundations.  Yet  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
written  Evidence  ' concerning  arms;  for' the  re- 
mainder of  the  plot  rests  for  its  foundation  upon 
the  parole  evidence,  the  whole  of  which  I  shall 
pursue  with  precision,  and  not  suffer  a  ^ink  of  the 
chain  to  pass  unexamined. 

William  Camage  was  the  first  witness.  He 
swore'that  the  Sheffield  societies  were  .^^r 
frequently  insulted,  and  threatened  to  resjiect  to  tho 
be  dispersed ;  so  that  the  people  in  Sf p!Ke»''°° 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  dfefend  <'"'"»ee', 
themselves  against  illegal  attacks.^  The  justices, 
having  officiously  intruded  themselves  intiD  their 
peaceable  and  legal  m^etiligSj  they  thought  they 
bad  a  right  to  he  armed  ;  but  they  did  not  claim 
this  right  under  the'  law  of<nature,  or  by  theories 
of  government,  but  as  English  subjects,  under 
the  government,  of  England;  for  they  say  in 
their  paper,  which  has  been  read  by  the  CrowO 
that  would  condemn  them,, that  they  were  en- 
tilled  by  the  "  Bill  of  Rights"'  to  be  armed. 
Gentlemen,  they  state  their  title  truly.  The  |)re- 
amble  of  that  statute  enumerates  the  offenses  of 
King  James  the  Second ;  among  the  chief  of 
which  was  his  causing  his  subjects  to  be  dis- 
armed,  and  theiT  our  ancestors  claim  this  viola- 
ted right  as  their  indefeasible  inheritance.     Let 
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us,  therefore,  be  cautious  how  we  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  are  plotting  treason  agalinst. 
the  King,  beeause  they  are  asserting  a  right,  the 
violation  of  which  has  been  adjudged  against  a 
King  to  be  treason  against  the  people.  And  let 
us  not  suppose  that  English  subjects  are  a  ban- 
ditti, for  preparing  to  defend  their  legal  liberties 
with  pikes,  because  pikes  may  haive  been  acci- 
dentally employed  in  another  country  to  destroy 
both  liberty  and  layr.  Carnage  says  he  was 
spoken  to  by  this  Davison  aboht  three  dozen  of 
pikes.  What  then  ?  He  is  the  Crown's  witne,ss, 
whom  they  offer  to  you  as  the  witness-of  trutb ; 
and  he  started  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  violence, 
and  spoke  vi'ith  visible  reiverence  for  the  King : 
S8.ying,  Grod  fofbid  that  he  should  touch  him; 
but  he,  nevertheless,  had'  a  pike  for  himself.  In- 
deed, the  manliness  -with  which  he  avowed  it' 
gave  an  additional'  strength  to  his  evidence.  "  No 
doubt,"  says  he,  "I  had  a  pike,  but  I  would  not 
have  remained  an  hour  a  member  of  the  society,  ■ 
if  I  had  heard  a  syllable  that  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  any  body  to  employ  pikes  or  any 
other  arras  against  the  King  or  the  government.' 
We  meant  to  petition  Parliament,  through,  the 
means  of  the  Convention  bf  Edinburgh,  thinking 
that  tb6  House  of  Ctfiumons  would  listen  to  this 
expression  ofthe  general  sentiments  6f  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  it  liad  been  thrown  out,  he  said,  in  Par- 
liament, that  the  people  did  '.not  desire-  it  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Broomhead,  -whose  evidence  I  have  al- 
,  .  ready  commented  upon,  a  sedates,  plain, 
^  sensible  man,  spoke  also  ol  his  aUection 
to  the  government,  and  ofthe  insults  and  threats 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  people  of  Sheffield. 
He  says,  "  t  heard  of  arms  on  the  Castle-hill,  but 
it  is  fit  this  should  be  dikinotly,  explained.  A 
wicked  handibill,  to  provoke  and  terrify  the  mul- 
titude, had  been  thrown  about  the  town  in  the 
night,  which  caused  agitation  in -the  minds- of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  then  spoken  of  as  being  the 
right  of  every  individujil  to  have  arms  for  defense ; 
but  there  Was  no  idea  ever  started  of  resisting, 
much  less- of  attaokiiig  the  government.  I  nev- 
er heard\of  such  a  thing;  I  fear  God,"  said  the 
witness,  "and  honipr  the  Kingj  and  would  not 
have  consented  to  send  a  delegate  to  Edinburgh 
but  fpr  peaceable  and  legal  ptoposes." 

The  next  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  arms 
is  what  is  proved  by.  Wid'dison,  to  which 
I  beg  your  particular  attention,  because, 
if  there  be  any  reliance  upon  his  testimony,  it  puts 
an  end  to  every  erimiiial  imputation  upon  Davi" 
«on,  through  whom,  in  the  strange  mariner  al- 
"eady  observed  uponj  Hardy  could  alone  be  Crim- 
Kiateid.  This,  man,  Widdison,  who  was  both  a 
turner  and  a  hair-dresser,  and  who  drfessed  Davi- 
son's hair,  and  was  his  ijiost,  intimate  acquaints 
p.ncei  giv^s  you  an  account  of  their  most  confi- 
dential conversations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
pikes,,  when  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  be 
imposing  upon  one  another  !  He, declares  upon 
his  solemn  oath  that  Davison,  without  even  the 
knowledge  br  authority  of  the  Sheffield  society, 
thinking  that  the  same  insults  might  be  offered  to 


the  London  societies,  wrote  the  letter  to  Hardy, 
■  'of  his  own  headt,"  as  the  witness  expressed  it 
and  that  he^  Widdison,  made  the  pike-shafts  to 
the  number  of  a  dozen  and  a  ialf.  Davison  he 
said,  was  his  customer.  He  told  him  that  peo- 
ple began  to  think  themselves  in  dmger,  and  he 
thei'efore  made  the  handles  of  thfe  pikes  for  sale 
to  the  number  of,  a  dozen  and  a  half,  and  one  like- 
■*ise  for  himself,  without  conceiving  that  he  ofr 
fended  aigainst  any  law.  "  I  love  the  King,"  said 
Widdison,  "  as  much  as.  any  man,  and  all  that " 
I  associated  with  did  the  same.  1  would  not 
have  .stayed  with  them  if  they  had  not.  Mr. 
Yorke  often  told  me  privately,  that' he  was  for 
universal  representation — and  so  were  we  all — 
THE  Duke  of  Richm-ond's  plan  was  oueonly 
OBJECT."  This  was  the  witneps  who  was  shown 
the  Doke's  letter,  and  spoke  to  it  as  being  circu- 
lated, and  as  th?  very  creed  of  the  societies.  This 
evidence  shows,  'beyond  all  doubt,  the  genuine 
sentiments  o[ these  people, because  it  oonsistsof 
their  most  confidential  communications  with  one 
another;  and  the  only  answer,  therefore,  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  it  is,  that  the  -witnesses 
who  deliver  it  are  imposing  upon  th^  court. .  But 
this— as  I. have  wearied  you  with  reiterating — 
the  Crown  can  not  say:  For,  in  that  case,  their 
whole  proof  falls  to  the  ground  togethef,  since  it 
is  only  from. the  same  witnesses ■  that  the  very 
existence  of  these  pikes  and  their  handles  comes 
before  us ;  and,  if  you  suspect  their  evidence  in 
part,  fpr  the  reasons  already  given,  it  must  be  in 
toto  rejected.  My  friend  is  so  good  as  to  furnish 
me  With  this  further  observation :  that  Widdison 
said  he  had  often  heard  those  who  call  themselves 
aristocrats  say,  that  if  an  invasion  of  the  country 
should  take,  place,  they  would  begin  with  destroy- 
ing their  enemies  at  honie,  that  they  might  be  . 
unanimous  in  the  deferise  of  their  country. 

John  Hill  was  next  called.  He  is  a  cutler, 
and  was  employed  by  Davison.to  make  the  ^^^ 
blades  for  the  pikes.  He  saw  the  letter 
vrhioh.  was  sent  to  Hardy,  and  knew  that  it  was 
sent,  lest* there  should  be  the  same  c,all  for  de- 
fense iri  London,  against  illegal  attacks  upon  the 
sotieties — foi:  that  at  Sheffield  they  were  daily 
ins'ulted,  and  that  the  opposite  party  came  to  his 
own  house,  fired  musket^  under  the  defer,  and 
threatened  to  puH  it  down. '  He  swears  that  they 
•were,  to  a  man,  faithful  to  the  King,  isud  that  the 
reform  proposed  was  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

.  John  Edwards  was  called;  further  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  the  combination  offeree.  ^^^ 
But  so-far  Xrom  establishing  it,  he  swore,  ., 
upon  his  icross-examination,  that  his  only  reason 
for  going  to  Hardy's  was,  that  he  wanted  a  pike 
for  his  own  defense,  without  connection  with  Da- 
vison, or  with  Sheffield,  and  without  concert  or 
cOri-espondence  with  any  body.  He  had  heard, 
he  said,  of  the  vjplerices  at  Sheffield,  arid  of  the 
pikes  that  had  been  made  there  for  defence ;  that 
Hardy,  on  his  application,  showed  hitn  the  letter, 
which,  as  has  appeared(.he  "never  showed  to  any 
other  person^  Tbis  is  the  whcffe  sum  and  sub- 
stance ofthe  evidence  which  applies  to  the  charge 
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of  pikes,  after  the  closest  investigation,  under  the 
sanction,  and  by  the  aid  of  Parliament  itself.  It 
is  evidence  which,  so  far  from  establishing  the 
fact,  would  have  been  a  satisfaotqry  answer  to 
almost  any  testimony  by  which  such  a  fact  could 
have  been  supported;  for  in  this  unparalleled 
proceeding,  the  prisoner's  counsel  is  driven  by 
his  duty  to  dwell  upon  the  detail  of  the  Crown's 
proofs,  because  the  whole  body  of  it  is  the.  com- 
pletest  answer  to  the  indictment  which  even  a 
free  choice  itself  could  have  selected.  It  is  fur- 
ther worthy  of  your  attention,  that  as  far  as  the 
evidence  proceeds  from  these  plain,  natural  sour- 
ces, which  the  Crown  was  driven  to  for  the  nec- 
essary foundation  of  the  proeeedingp  before  you, 
it  has  been  simple,  uniform,  natural,  and  consist- 
ent. Whenever  a  different  complexion  was  to 
Be  given  to  it,  it  was  only  through  the  medium 
of  spies  and  informers,  and  of  men,  independent- 
ly of  their  infamous  tjrade,  of  the  rdost  abandoned 
and  profligate  characters. 

Before  I  advert  to  what  has  been  sworn  by  this 
Testimonyot  description  of  persons,  I  will  give  you 
f JS'aSf ?Q-  a-  wholesome  caution  concerning  them, 
fgnaers.  g^j^  having  no  eloquence  of  hiy  own  to 
enforce  it,  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  language 
of  the  same  gerftleman  Whose  works  are  always 
seasonable.  When  moraljor  political  lessons  are 
to  be  rendered  delightful.;  Look,  theh,  at  the 
picture  of  society,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn  it, 
under  the  dominion  of  spies  and  injormprs.  I 
say,  under  their  dornJ^ion;  for  a  resort  to  spies 
may,  on  occasions,  be  justifiable;  and  their  evi- 
dence, when  confirmed,  may  deserve  implicit 
credit.  But  I  say  under  the  dominion  of  spt^s 
and  informers,  because  the  case  of  the  CrOwn 
must  stand  alone  upon  their  evidence,  and  upon 
their  evidence,  not  only  unconfirmed,  but  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  every  witness  not  an  inform- 
er or  a  spy,  and  in  a  case,  too,  where  the  truth, 
„  „  .   .    whatever  it  is,  lies  within  the  knowl- 

Mr.  Burke  in  ' 

respect  to      edge  of  fortv  or  fifty  thousand  pfeople. 

eucii  men.        -nr      -t^      t  i  tii.  t 

Mr.  Burke  says — I  believe  I  can  re, 
member  it  without  reference  to  the  book — 

"A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are 
slaves,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  they  live 
at  the  mercy  of  every  individual;  they 'are  at 
once  the  slaves  of  the  whole  community,  and  of 
every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmer- 
ciful men  are  those  on  whose  goodness  they  most 
depend. 

"  In  this  situation  men  nbt  only  shrink  from  the 
frowns  of  a  stern  magistrate,  but  are  obliged  to 
fty  from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion are  sown  in  civil  intercourse  and  in  social 
habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome  kindredis  in- 
fected. The  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with 
snares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to 
make  life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  perverted  into 
'instruments  of  terror  and  torment.  This  species 
of  universal  subserviency  that  r^akesthe  very  serv- 
ant who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter  of  your 
-life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade 
and  abuse  mankind^  and  to  deprive  them  of  that 
assured  and  liberal  sate  of  mind  which  alone  can 


make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  avow  to  God, 
I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  im- 
mediate death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opiinions  at  once,  than 
to  fret  hint  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with  the 
jail  distemper  of  a  contagious  servitude,  to  keep 
him  above  ground,  aUv^animated  mos-s  of  putrefac- 
tion, corrupted  himself,  and  corrupting  all  about 
him."" 

Gentlemen,  let  me  bring  to  your  recollection 
the  deportment  of  the  first  of  this  tribe,  j^,^jj„j„ 
Mr.  Alexander-7T-who  could  not. in  half 
an. hour  even  tell  where  he  had  lived,  or  why  he 
had  left  his  niaster.  Does  any  man  believe  that 
be  had  forgotten  these  most  recent  transactions 
of  his  life  ?  Certainly  not — ^but  his  history  would 
have  undone  his.  credit,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
concealed.  He  llad  lived  with  a  linen-draper, 
whose  address  we  could  scarcely  get  from  him, 
and' they  had  parted  because  they  had  words. 
What  were  the  words  ?  We  were  no^  to  be  told 
that  He  then  went  tp  a  Mr.  Killerby's,  who 
Agreed  with  him  at  twentj^-five  guineas  a  year. 
Why  did  he  not  stay  there  ?  He  was  obliged, 
it  seems,  to  give  up  this  lucrative  agreement,  be- 
cause he  was  obliged,td  attend  here  as  a  witness. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.,  Killer6y  lives  only  in  Holborn ; 
and  was  he  obliged  to  give  up  a  permanent  en- 
gagement with  a  tradesman  jn  HolboVn,  bfec&use 
he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
five  minutes  in  One  single  day?  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  told  Mr.  Whrt«,  the  Solicitor"  for  the 
Treasury,  who  would  not  have  been  ?o  cruel  as 
to  deprive-  a  man  of  his  bread,  by  keeping  him 
updn  attendance  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a  particular  notice..  The  thing,  spoke  for  it- 
self-^he  had  never  told  Mr.  White.  But  had  he 
ever  told  Mr,  Killerby  ?  For  how  else  could  he 
know  that  his  place  v^as  Inconsistent  with  his  en- 
gagernent  upon  this  tfial?  No,  he  had  never 
told  him !  How,  then,  did  he  collect  that  his 
place  was  inconsistent  with  bis  duty  here  ?  This 
question  never  received  any  answer.  You  saw 
how  he;dealt  with  it,  and  how  he  stood  stammer- 
ing, not  daring  to  lift  up  his  countenance  in  any 
direction  ^-^  confused — disconcerted — and  con- 
founded. ;  '  ' 

Driven  from  the  accusation  upon  the  subject 
of  pikes,  and  even  from  the  verv  col-  ;  , . 

c  i-  J    7  ■■     ^1-        (7.)  story  sbont 

or  01  accusation,  and  knowing  that  knires. 
nothing  was  to  be  done  without' the  "''  ""'■"' 
proof  of  arms,  we  have  got  this  miserable,  soli- 
tary knife,  heldjjp  to  us  as  the  engine  which  Was 
to  destroy  the  Constitution' of  this  country ;  and 
Mr.  Groves,  an  Old.  Bailey  solicitor,  ^ployed  as 
a  spy  upon  tl\6  occasion,  hasT)een  selected  to  give 
probaibility  to  this  monstrous,  absurdity,  by  his  re. 
sp'ectabk  evidence.  I  understand  that  this  same 
gentleman  has  carried  his'  system  of  spying  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  practice  it  since  this  unfortu- 
nate man  has  been  standing  a  prisoner  before 
jroo,  proflering  himself,  as  a  fqend,  to  ^he  com- 
mittee prepariiig  his  defense,  that  he  might  dis- 
cover to^,the  Crown  the  materials  by  whiod  he 


"  See  speech  at  Bristol,  page  301. 
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meant  to  defend  his  life.  I  state  this  only  froni 
report,  and  I  'hope  in  God  I  am  n\istaken ;  for 
hmnau  nature.  Starts  back  appalled  from  such 
atrocity,  and  shrinks  and  trembles  at  the  very 
statement  of  it.  But  as  to  the.,  perjuiy  of  this 
miscreant,,  it  will  appear  palpable  beyond  all 
question,  and  he,  shall  answer  for  it  in  due  sea- 
son. He  tells  jou  he  attended  at  Chalk  Farm  f 
and  that  there,  forsooth,  among  about  seven  or 
eight  thousand  people,  he  saw  twp  or  three,  per- 
sons with  knives.  .  Hei;night,' I  sbotild  think,  have 
seen  many  more,  as  hardly  any  man  goes  with- 
out a  knife ,  of  some  sort  in  his  pocket.  He 
asked,  however,  it  seems,  where  they  got  these 
knives,  and  was  directed  to  Green,  a  hair-dress- 
er, who  deals  besides  in  cutlery ;  and  according- 
ly this  nptable  Mr.  Groves  went  (as. he  told-  us) 
to  Green's,,  and  asked  to  pijrehase  a  kniff ;  when 
Green,  in  answer  to  hioi,  said,  "  Speak  low,  for  my 
wife  is  a  damned  aristocrat."'  This  answer  was 
sworn  to  by  the  wretch,  to  give  you  the  idea  that 
Green,  who  had  the  knives  to  s,ell,  was  ponscious 
that  he  kept  them  foi;  an  illegal  afld  v;icked  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  vi>ere  not  to  be  Sold  in 'public: 
The  floor,  he  says,  being  ajar,  the  man  desired 
him  to  speak  low,  from  whence"  he  wpuld  have 
you'  understand  that  it  was  hceaus^  this  aristo- 
cratic wife  was  within  liearing.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  testimony:  of  Groves ;  and  Green  "himself  is 
oMled  as  the  next  witness,  and  called  bywhom  ? 
Not  by  me — I  know  nothing-  of  him,  he,  is  the 
Crown's  own  witness.  He  is  called  to  confirm' 
a- .  <u.    GroVes's  evidenoei     But  not  being  a 

ContradicteH  by.  i         i       i         '.n'        i  .  ■ 

Green,  wboisid  spy,  he  declared  solemnly  upon  his 
'  °™"'  oath  {and  J  can  cojifirm  his  evidence 
by  several  respectable  people)  that  the  knives  in 
question  lie  constantly,  and  lay  then,  in  his  open 
shop-window<i  in  ,what  is  called  ,the  show-glas^i 
where  cutlers,  like  other  tradesmen,  expDse  their 
ware  to  publio  view ;  and  that  the  knives  differ , 
in  nothing  from  others  publicly  sold  in  the  Sti'a.nd, 
and  every  other  street  in  l^iondon ;  that  he  be- 
spoke them  from  a  rjder,  who  came  round  for  or- 
ders in  the  usual  way — that  he  sold  ohl^  fourteen 
in  all,  and  that  they  were  made,  up  in  littlp  pack- 
ets, one  of  which  Mr;  Hardy  had,  who  was.  to 
choose  one  for  himself,  but  four  more  were  found 
in  his  possession,  bflcause.^iewas  arrested  before 
Greem  had  aa  opportuiiity  of  sending  for  ^hem. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  pikes  and  knives  are 
(8.)  sfory  about  now  cqmpletely  disposed  of.  But 
P""-  something  vras  said  also  about  guns ; 

let  us,  therefore,  see  what  that  amounts  to.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  applied  to  by  Sam- 
uel Williams,  a  gun-engraver,  who  was  not  even 
a  member' of  any  so6iety,'and  who  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  body  who  wanted  a  gun.  Hardy 
said  he  did  not ;  and  vmdoubtedly,  upon  the 
Crown's  own  showing,  it  must  be  ,  taken ,  for 
granted  that  it  at  that  time  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted wit^  any  plan  of  arming,  he  would  have 
given  a  different  answer,  and, would  have  jumped 
at  the  offer.     About  a  fortnight  afterward,  how- 

'^  A  place  in  the  country,  a  little  oat  Of  Londop, 
where  a  meeting  of  the  reformers  was  held. 


ever  (Hardy  in  the  interval  having  become  ac- 
quainted wjth  Franklow),  Williams  called  to  buy 
a  pait  of  shoes,  and. then  Hardy,  recollecting  his 
former  application,  referred  him  to  Franklow 
who  had  in  the  most  publio  rharjner  raised  the 
forty  men,  ,who  were  called  the  Loyal  Lambeth 
Association.  So  that,'  in  otder  to  give  this  trans- 
action any  bearing  upon  the  charge,  ithecame 
necessary  to  consider  Franklow's  association  as 

an,armed  consjjiracy  against  the  government 

though  .the  forty  people  who  composed  it  were 
collected, by  public  adyertisement.;7-though  they 
were  enrolled  under  publio  articles^^-and  though 
Pranklow  himself,  as  appears  from  the  evidence, 
attended,  publicly  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  his 
Unifbrm,  while  the  eartouch-boxes  and  the  other 
accoutrements  of  these  secret  .conspirators  lay 
openly  upon  his  shop-board,  exposed  to  the  open 
view  of" all  his  custpmers  and  neighbors !  .This 
story,  therefore,  is  not  less  contemptible  than  that 
which  you  must  have  all  heard  concerning  ivif. 
Walker,  whom  I  went  to  defend  at  Lancaster, 
where  that  respectable  g.entleman  was  brought 
toi  trial  upon-  such  a  trumped-up  charge,  sup- 
ported by  the  solitary  evidence  of  pne  Dunn,  a 
most  infamous.witness.^  But  what  was  the  end 
of  that  prosecution  ?  I  recollect  it  to  the  honor 
of,  my  friend,  Mr.  Law,  who  conducted  it  for  the 
Crown,  who,  knowing  that  there  were  persons 
whose  passions  were  agitated  upon  these  subjects 
at  that  moment,,  and  that  .many  persons  had  en.-/ 
rolled  themselves  in  societies  to  resist  cohspira/- 
cies  against  the  government,  behaved  in  a  mfl^t 
manful  and  honorable  manner — in  a  manner,  in- 
deed, which  the  publio  ought  to  know,  and  which 
I  hope  it  never  will  forget.  Be  would  not  ev^n 
pat  me  upon  my  challenges  to  such  persons,  but, 
withdrew  them  from  the  panel ;  and  whenjie  saw 
the  complexion  of  the  affair,  from  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  infamous  witness  whose  testimony  .sup- 
ported it,  he  honorably  gave  up  the  cause. , 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence  of  Lyriam  does  hot 
require  the  same  contradiction  which  fell 
upon  Mr.  Groves,  because  it  destroys  it-  °'"°' 
self  by  its  own  mtrinsic  inconsistency."  I  could 
not,  indeed,  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,  undertake 
to  state  it  toyou.  It  lasted,  I  think,  about  six  or 
seven  hours,  but  1  have  tnarked,  under  different 
parts  of  it,  passages  so  grossly  contradictory, 
matter  so  i^npossible,  so  inconsistent  with  any 
course  of  conduct,  that  it  will  be  sufiScient  to 
bring  these  parts  to  your  view,  to  destroy  all  the 
rest.  But;  let  us  first  examine  in  what- manner 
this  fnatter.  Such  as  it  is,  was  recorded.  He  pro- 
fessed to  speajc  from  notes,  yet  I  observed  him 
frequently  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  whil^  he  was 
spea'king.  When  I  said  to  him.  Are  you  now 
speaking-from  a  note  ?  Have  you  got  a.ny  pote 
of  what  you' are  now ^ saving?  He  answered, 
"  Oh  no ;  this  is  from  recollection."     Godd  God 


^^  Mr.  "Walker,  of  Manchester,-  with  some  others, 
was  indicted,  in  1794,  at  the  Lancaster  A&sizes.  for 
a  cbnapiracy  to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
prosecution  depended  on  the  evidence  of  an  infomv 
er  gf  the  name  of  Bunn,  *Hho  -was  afterward  convic^ 
ed  of  peijury  at  the  very  same  Assizes. 
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Al  mighty !  Recollection  mixing  itself  with  notes 
ill  i  case  of  high  treason  !  He  did  not  even  talte 
down  the  words ;  nay,  to  do  the  .man  justice,  he 
did, not  even  affeo);  to  have  taken  the  words,  but 
only  the  substance,  as  he  himself  expressed  it. 
Oh,  excellent  evidence !  The  substance  of  words 
taken  down  by  a  spy,  and  supplied,  when  defect- 
ive, by, his  memory  !  Bnt  I  must  not  call  him  a 
spy ;  for  it  ?eems  h^  took  them  bona  fide  as  a  del- 
egate, and  yet  bona  flde  as  an  informer.  What 
a  happy  combination  of  fidelity !  iaithful  t6  serve, 
and  faithful  to  betray  I  correct' to  record  for  the 
business  of  the  society,- and  correct  to  dissolye 
and  to  punish  it !  What,  after  all,  do  the  notes 
amount  to  ?  I  will  adver^  to  the  parts  I  alluded 
to.  They  were,  i%  seems,  to  go  to  Frith  Street,  to 
sign  the  declaration  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  which  lay  there  already  signed  by 
between  twenty  and  thirty  inembers  of  th^  House 
of  Commons,  and  many  other  respectable  and  op- 
ulent men ;  and  then  they  were  to  begin  civil  con- 
fusion, and"  the  King's  head  and  Mr.  Pitt's'  were 
to  be  placed  on  Temple  Bai- !  Immediately  after 
which,  we  find  them  resolving  unanimously  to 
thank  Mr.  Wharton  for  his  speech  to  support  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  v^hich  supports  the 
very  throne  that'  was  to  be  destroyed !  Vhi6h 
same  speech  they  were  to  circulate  in  thousands, 
for  the  use  of  the  societies  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Such  incoherent,'  impossible  matter,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  source,  is  Unworthy  of  all 
further  concern.  ~ '      ,  .... 

Thu?  driven  out  of  every  thing  which  relates 
(9.)  Atrocious      to  arms,  and  from  every  other  raat- 

cfaarse  agaiAst  i  .    i  .11  '1 

H«rjy,  toaciiing  tcr  which  Can  possibly  attach  upon 
vvati™"°'  °-  life,  they  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient which  1  declare  fills  my  mind  with  horror 
and  terror.  It  is  this  :  The  Corresponding  So- 
ciety had,  you  recollect,  two  years  before,  sent 
delegates  to  Scotland,  with  specific  instructions 
peacefully  to  pursue  a  parliarnentary  reform. 
When  the  convention'  which  they  were  sent  to 
was  dispersed,  they  sent  no  others,  for  theywere, 
arre'sied  when  only  considering  of  the  prbpriety 
of  another  convention.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Hardy  was^  the  secretary  during  the  period  of 
these  Scotch  proceedings",  and  the  letters,  conse- 
quently, written  by  him,  during  tliat  period,  were 
all  official  letters  from  a  large  body,  circulated 
by  him  in  point  of  form.  When-  the  proposition 
took  plactf  for-  calling  a  second  convention,  Mr. 
Hardy  continued)  to  be  secretary,  and  in  that, 
character  signed  the  circular  letter  read  jn  the 
course  'of  the  evidence,  which  appears  to  have 
found  its  way,  in  the  course  of  cii:culation,  into 
Scotland.  This  single  circumstance  has  been 
admitted  as  the  foundation  of  receiving  in  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner  a  long  transaction,  - 
imputed  to  one  Watt,  at  Edinburgh,  w'hose  very 
existence  was  unknown  to  Hardy.  This  Watt 
had  been  employed  by  government  as  a  spy,  but- 
at  last  cailght  a  Tajtar  in  his'  spyship  ;  for,  in 
endeavoring  to  urge  iiinoceht  men  to  a  project 
which  never  entered  into 'their  imaginations,  he 
was  obliged  to  show  liimself  ready  to' do  what 
he  recommended  to  6thers ;  and  the  tablps  being 


turned  upon  himj  he  was  hanged  by  his  em,ploy- 
ers.  This  man  Watt  read  from  a  paper  designs 
to  be  accomplished,  but  which  he  never  intended 
to.  attempt,  and  the  success,  pf  which  he  knew  to 
be  visionaiy.  To  suppose  that  Great  Britain 
could  have  been  destroyed  by'  such  a  rebel  as 
Watt,  would  .be,  a:s  Dr.  Johnson  saysj  "to  expect 
that  a  great  city  might  be  drovifned  by  the  over- 
flowing of  its  kennels."  But  Whatever  might  be 
the  peril  of  ^att's  conspiracy,  what  had  Hardy 
to  do  with  it  ?  The  people  with  Watt  were  five 
or  six  persons,  wholly  unknown  to  Hardy,  and 
not  members  of  any  society  pf  which  Mr.  Hardy 
was  a  member.  I  vow  to  God,  therefore,  that  I 
can  not  express  whaf  I  feel,  when  I  am  obliged 
to  state  the  evidence/by  which  he  is  sought  to  be 
affected-  A.  letter,  namely,  the  circiilar  letter 
signed  by  Hardy,  for  calling  another  convention, 
is  shown  to  Geoiige  Ross,  who  ^ays  he  received 
it  frojrt  one  Stock,  who  belonged  to  a  society 
*fhich  met  in  Nicholson  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
tjiat  he  sent  it  tp  Perth,  Strathaveo,  and  Paisley, 
and  other  places  in  Scotland.  ^'The  sirfgle,  un- 
oonne'cted  evidence  of  this  public  letter,  finding 
its  way  into  Scotland',  is  made  the  foundation  of 
letting  in  the  whole  evidence  which  hanged  Watt, 
against  Hardy,  who  never  knew  him!  Govern- 
ment hanged  its  own  spy  in  Scotland  upon  that 
evidence,  and  if  may  be  sufficient  evidence  for 
that  purpose.  I  will  not  argue  the  case  of  a 
dead  man,  and,  ab6ve  all,  of  siich  "a  man ;  but  I 
will  say,  that  too  much  money  was  spent  upon 
this  performance,  as  I  think  it  cost  government 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds.  M'Ewen  says  that 
Watt  read  from  a  petper  to  a  committee  of  six  or 
seven  people,  of' which  he,  the  witneSSj  was  a 
member,  that  gentlemen  residing  in-  the  country 
were  not  to  leave  their  habitations  under  paiii 
of  death  ;  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  you ,  remeiiiber,  and  that  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  and' the  Judges  were  to  be  cut  off  by 
these  men  in  buckram— ^and  then  an  address  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  King,  desiring  him  to  dismiss 
his  ministers  andput  an  end'to  the  war,  or  he 
might  expect  bad  consequences.  What  is  all 
THIS  TO  Mr.  Haedy  ?  How  is-it  possible  to  af- 
fSct  him  with  any  part  of  this  ?  Hear  the  sequel^ 
and  then  jhdge  for  yourselves. ,  Mr.  Watt  said 
.(that  is,  the  man  who  is  hanged,  said),  aft^r  read- 
ing the  paper,  that  he,  Watt,  tci'sAerf  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  safe  manner !  So  that,  be- 
cause a  ruffian  and  soo'iind'rei,  whpm'I  never  saw 
or  heaVd  of,  chooses,  at  the  distance  of  four  hund- 
red miles,  to  say,  that  he  wishes,  to  correspdnd 
with  me,  I  am  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  ofliis 
actions!  It  is  not  proved  or  insin'Uated,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  ever  saw,-  or  heard  pf,  or  knew  that  such 
men  were-  in  being  as  Watt  or  Downie ;  nor  is  it 
proved,  6r  asserted,  that  any  letter  was,, in  fact, 
■written^by  either  of  them  to  Hardy,  or  to  any 
other  person.  No  such  letter  has  been  found  in 
his  possession,  nor  a  trace"  of  any  connection  be- 
tween them  and  any  member  of  any  English  so-' 
■  piety.  '  The  truth,  .1  believe,  is,  that  rtotliing  was 
intended  by  Wattbut  to  entrap  others  tp  pbtain 
a  reward  for  himself,  and  he  has  been  amplyand 
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justly  rewarded.  Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood to  be  making  no  attacks  upon  govern- 
ment. I  have  wished  throughout  the  whole 
cause  that  good  intentions  may  be  imputed  to  it, 
but  I  really  confess  that  it  requires  some  ingenu-' 
ity  for  government  to,  aoopunt  lor  the  original 
existence  of  all  this  history,  and  its  subsequent 
application  to  the  present  trial.  They  went  down 
to  Scotland  after  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  that  we  might  be  taught  the 
law  of  high  treason  by  the  Lord  Justice  Cle^k 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  that  there  should  be  a  sCirt  of 
rehearsal  to  teach  the  people  of  England  to  adi- 
minister  English  laws.  .  For,  after  all  this  ex- 
pense and  preparation,  no  man  was  put  upon  his 
trial,  or  even  arraigned  under  the  special  com- 
mission in  Scotland,  but  these  two  men — one  for 
reading  this  paper,  and  the  other  for  not  dissent- 
ing frpm  it  when  it  was  read — and,  with  regard 
to  this  last  unfortunate  person,  the  Crown  thought 
it  indecent  (as  it  would,  .indeed,  have  been  indcr 
cent  and  scandalous)  to  execute  the  lawoupon 
him.  A  gentleman  upon  his  jury  said,  he  would 
die  rather  than  convict  Downie  without  a  recomr 
mendation  of  mercy,  and  he  Was  only  brought 
over  to  join  in  the  verdict  und^t  the  idej.  thathe 
would  not  be  executed,  and,  accordingly,  he  has 
not  suffered  execution.  If -Downie,  then,  was  an 
object  of  mercy,  or  rather  of  justice,  thbugh  he 
was-in  the  very  room  with  Watt,  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  proposition,  upon  what  possible  ground, 
can  they  demand, the  life  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  on  account  of  a  connection  wjth  the  very 
same  individual,  though  he  never  corresponded 
with  him,  noi:  saw  him,  nor  heard  of  him  —  to 
whose  very  being  he  was  an  ijtter  stranger? 
Gentlemen,  it, is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
what  impression  this  observation  makes 

Appeal  to  *■  ,1  1  T   J 

thejiaitice,,  upon  you,  Or  upon  the  court;  but  1  de- 
ity''o°thB°'  clare  I  am  deeply  impressed .  with  the 
'"''-  ..  application  of  it.  JIow  is  a  man  to  de-, 
fend  himself  against  such  implications  of  guilt  ? 
Which  of  us  all  would  be  safe,  atanding  at  the 
bar  of  God  or  man,,  if  he^  were  even  to  answer 
for  ill  his  own  expressions,  without  taking  Upon 
him  the  crimes  oi  rashnesses  of  others'?  This 
poor  man  has,  indeed,  noneof  his,^own  to  answer 
for.  Yet  hovv  can  he  stand  safely  in  Judgment 
before  you,  if,  in  a  season  of  alarm  and  agitation, 
with  the  whole  pressure  of  government  upon  him, 
your  minds  are  to,  be  distracted  with  (iriminating 
materials  brought  from  so  many  quarters,  and'  of 
an  extent  which  mocks  all  power  of  discrimina- 
tion ?  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  adverted 
to  the  thousandth  part  of  them.  Yet  I  am  sink- 
ing under  fatigue  and  Weakness  •  I  am  at  this 
monient  scarcely  able  to  stand  up  while  I  am, 
speaking  to  you,  deprived,  as  1  have  been,  for 
nights  together,  of  every  thing,  that  deserves  the 
name  of  rest,  repose,  or  conifort.  I,  therefore, 
hasten,  while  yet  I  may  be  able,  to  remind  you 
once  again  of  the  great  principle  into  whibh  all 
I  have  been  saying  resolves  itself. 

Gentlemen,  my  whole  argument,  then,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  before  the  crime  lOf 
compassing  the  Kihg's  death  can  be  found  by 


you,  the  jury,  whose  province  it  is  to  judge  bf 
its  existence,  it  must  be  believed  by  Bec.pitui.tion 
you  to  have  existed  in  point  of  fact,  ofp'incitiie.. 
Before  you  can  adjudge  a  fact,  you  must  believe 
it — not  mspect  it,  or  imagine  it,  ox  fancy  it — but 
BELIEVE  it.  And  it  i$  impossible  to  impress  the 
human  mind  with  such  a  reasonable  and  certain 
beUef  as  is  necessary  to  be  impressed,  before  a 
Christian  man  can  adjudge  his  neighbor  to  the 
smallest  penalty,  much  less  to  the  pains  of  death, 
without  having  such  eVideince  as  a  reasonable 
mind  will  accept  of,  as  the  infallible  test  of  truth. 
And  what  is, that  evidence?  Neither  more  nar 
less  than  that  which  the  Constitution  has  estab- 
lished in  the  courts  for  the  gein^ral  administration 
of  justice — namely,  that  the  evidence  convinces 
the  jury,  beyphd  all  reasonable- doubt,  that  the 
pHminal  intintioii,  constituting  the  crime,  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  upon  trial,  and  was  the 
main-spring  of.  his  conduct.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence,, as  they- are  settled  by  law,  and  adopted 
in  its  general  administration,. £ire  not  to  be, over- 
ruled or  tampered  with.  They  are  Ifounded  in 
the  charities  of  rehgion,  in  the  philosophy  of  na- 
tui-e,  in  the  truths  of  history,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  common  life ;  and' whoever  ventures  rash- 
ly to  depart  from  them,  let  him  remember  that 
it  will.be  meted  to  him  in  the  sa,me  measure,  and 
that  both  God  and  man  will  judge  him  accord- 
ingly. ', 

These  are  arguments  addressed  to  your  rea-  ' 
sons  and  consciences,  not  to  be  shak-  no  precedent. 
ert  in  upright  minds  by  any  precedent,  fJ™'/ JS 
for  no  precedents  can  sanctify  injus-  »'"»- 
tioe.     If  they  flould,  every  human  right  would 
long  ago  have  been  extinct  upon  the  earth.     If 
the  state  trials  in  bad  times  are  to  be  searched 
for  precedents,  what  murders  may  you  not  com- 
mit ?    What  law  of  humanity  may  you  not  tram- 
ple upon  ?     What  rule  of  justice  may  you  not 
violate  ?     What  maxim  of  wise  policy  may  you 
not  abrogate  and  confound  ?   If  precedents  in'bad-' 
times  are  to  be,  implicitly  followed,  why  should 
we  hav^  heard  any  evidence  at  all  ?    Yon  might 
have  convicted  without  a.ny  evidence,  for  many 
have  been  so.  convicted,  and  in  this  manner  mur- 
dered,' even  by  acts  of  Parliament.     If  precedents 
in  bad  times  are  to  be  followed,  why  should  the 
Lords   and  Commons  haveii  investigated  these 
charges,  and  the  Crown  hav«  put  them  into  this 
course  of  judicial  trial,  since,  without  such  a  trial, 
and  ev«n  after  an  acquittal  upon  one,  they  might 
have  attainted  all  the  prisoners  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment?    They  did  so  in  the,  case  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford.    There  are  precedents,  therefore,  for  all 
such  things.     But  such  precedents  9S  could'  not 
for  a  moment  survive  the  times  pf  madness  and 
distraction  which  gave  them  birth — .precedents 
which,'  as  soon  as  the  spurs  of  the  oogasions  were 
blunted,  were  repealed,  and  execrated  even  by 
Parliaments  which,  (little  as  I  mdy  think  of  the 
-present)  Cught  not  to  be  compared  with  it ;  Par- 
liaments sitting  "in.  th?  darkness  of  former  times 
—in  the  night  of  freedom-ir-before  the  principles 
of  government  were  dev^oped,  and  before  th6 
Constitution  became  fixed.     The  last  of  these 
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precedents,  and  all  the  pvopeedings  upon  it,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken-,pfFthe  file  and  burned,  to  the 
intent  that  the  same  might  no  longer  be  visible 
ip  after  ages^an  order  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
pious  tenderness .  for  national  hqnpr,  and  meant 
as  a  charitable  covering  for  th6  crimes  of  our  fa; 
iJiers.  ,  But  it  was  a  sin  agaia,^t  posterity  '■ —  it 
was  a  treason  against  society ;  for,  mstead  of 
commanding  them  to  be  burned,  they  should 
rather  have  directed  them  to  be  blazoned  in  large 
letters  upon  the  walls  of  ^ur  courts  of  justioe, 
that,  like'the  qharacters  deciphered  by  the  proph- 
et of  God  to  the  Eastern  tyrant,  they  might  en- 
large and  blacken  in  your  sights,  tp  terrify  you 
frpm  acts  of  injustice.     .      ,  • 

In  times  when  the  whole  habitable  earth  is  in 
Motives  fur. d-  a  State  T)f  change  and  fluctuation — 
arS^i°tt?lr  when  deserts  are  starting  up  into 
the  iiw.  civilized  empires  around  you  ;    ^nd 

when  men,  no  longer  slaves  to  the  prejudices  of 
particular  countries,  much  less  to  the  abuses  of 
particular  govemmenjs,  £;ilist  th^mselves,  like,  the 
citizens  of  an  enlightened,  world,  into  whatever 
communities  their  civil  liberties  may  be  best  pro- 
tected— it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of  this 
country  to  prove  that  the  strict,  unextended  let- 
ter of  her  laws-is  no  security  to  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  when  so  dangerous  a  Hire  is 
every  where  held  out  to  emigration,  it  vvill  be 
found  to  be  the  wisest  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
set' up  her  happy  Constitution — the  strict  letter 
of  her  guardian  lavPs,  and  the  proud  condition  of 
equal  freedom,  which  her  highest  and  her  lowest 
subjects  ought  equally  to. enjoy — it  will  be  her 
wisest  policy  to  set  up  these  first  of  human  bless- 
ings against  those  charms  of  change  and  novelty 
which  the  varying  condition  of  the  world  is  hour- 
ly displaying,  and  which  may  deeply  affeot  the 
population  a.n4  prosperity  o£  our  country.  In 
times  when  the  subordination  to  authority  is  said 
to  be  every  where  but  little  felt,  it  will  be  found 
to  b.e  the  wisest  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  instill 
into  the  governed  an  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  strict  security -of  the  laws  ;  which, 
from  their  equality  of  principle,  beget  no  jeal- 
ousies or  discontent"^  which,  from  their  equal 
administration,-  can  seldom  work  injustice  ;  and 
which,  froni  the  reverence  growing  out  of  their 
mildness  and  antic(uity,  acquire  a  stability  in  the 
habits  and  affections  of  men  far  beyond,  the  force 
of  civil  obligation — whereas,  severe  penalties  and 
arbitrary  constructions  of  laws  intended  for  se- 
curity, lay  the  foundations  of  alienation  from  ev- 
ejy  human,  goveriirrient,  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  that  have  come,  and  are  com- 
ing upon  the  parth. ' 

Gentlemen,  what  we  read  of  in  books  makes 
'  A,g™.„t.g»,nst  but  a  faint  impression  upon  us  cOm- 
Ming  viQieni-e      pared  to  what  we  seepassing  under 

with  tbe  people      '^  ■      ^i.      t    -  ij         t 

deriied  from  the,  our  eycs  in  the  living  world-.  I  re- 
Hetheriaede.  member  the  people  of  another  coun- 
try, in  like  manner,  contending  for  a  renovation 
of  their  Constitution,  sometimes  illegally  and  tur- 
bnlently,  but  still  devoted  tb  an  honest  end.  I 
myself  saw  the  people  of  Brabaiit  so  contending 
for  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the,  good  Duke  of 


Burgundy.  How  was  this-people  dealt  by  ?  All 
who  were  only  contending  for  their  own  rights 
andv  privileges,  were  supposed  to  be,  of  course, 
disaffected  to  tlie  Emperor.  They  were  handed 
over  to  courts  constituted  foe  the  emergency,  as 
this  is,  and  the  Emperqr'  marphed  his  army 
through  thp  country  till  all  was  peace — but  such 
peace  as  thereis  in  Vesuvius  or  Mtaa,  the  very 
moment  before  they  vomit  forth  their  Idva,  and 
roll  their  conflstgrations  over  the  devoted  habita- 
tions of  mankind.  When  the  French  approached, 
the  fatal  effects  were  suddenly  seen  of  a  govern- 
ment of  constraint  and  terror :  the  well-affected 
were  dispirited,  and  the  disaffected  inflamed  into 
fury."  V  At  that  moment,  the^  Archduchess  fled 
froni  Brussels,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen 
was  sent  express  to  offer  the  joyeuse  entree  so 
long  petitioned  for  in  vain.  But  the  season  of 
concession  was  past,  the  storm  blew  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  tlirone  of  Brabant  departed  for- 
ever from-  the  house  of  Burgundy.  Gentlemen, 
I  venture  to  affirm  that,  with  other  counsels,  this 
fatal  prelude  to  the  last  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try might  have  been  averted.  If  the  Emperor 
had. been  advised  to  majse'the  concessions  of  jus- 
tice and  aflection  to  his  people,  they  would  have 
risen  in  a  mass  to  maintain  their  Prince's  author- 
ity, interwoven  with  their  own  liberties;  and  the 
French,  the  giants  of  modern  times,  would,  like 
the  giants  of  antiquity,  have  been  trampled  in  the 
mire  of  their  own  ambition. 
,  In  the  same  manner,  a  far  more  splendid  and 
important  crown  passed  away  from  AmiioritrofMr. 
his  Majesty's  illustrious  brow — the  KJiJaS" 

IMPERIAL  CKOWN  OF  AmekIOA.      ThC    the  people. 

people  of  that  country,  too,  for  a  long  season,  con- 
tended as  subjects,  and  often  with  irregularity  and 
turbulence,  for  what  they  felt  to  be  their  rights ; 
and  oh,  gentlemen !  that  the  inspiring  and  immor- 
tal eloquence  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  have  so 
often  mentioned,  had  then  been  heard  with-effect ! 
What  was  his  language  to  this  country  when  she 
So^ight  to  lay  burdens  on  America,  not  to  support 
th,e  djgnit^  ,of  the  Crowny  or  for  the  increase  of 
national  revenue,  but  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruption ;  a  fund  for  maintaining  thosfi 
tribes  of  hireling  skip-jadis,  which  Mr.  Tooke  so 
well  contrasted  with  the  hereditary  nobility  of 
England?  Thoogh  America  would  not  bear 
this  imposition,,  she  would  have  bbrne  any  useful 
or  constitutional-,  burden  to  support  the  parent 
state.  , 

"  For  that  service; — for  all  service,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  "  whether  (of  revenue,  trade,  or  empire, 
my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution. '  My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close 
affection  which,  grows  from  common  nameS, 
from  kindred  bWd,  from, similar  privileges  and 
equal.proteetion!  '  These  are  ties  whiohj  though 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  linjcs^of  iron,  Let 
the  colonies  always  keep  fhe  idea  of  their  civil 
rights  associated  vyith  your  governments,  they 
will  cling  and  grapple  to  yon,  and  no  force  under 

"  This  refers  to  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  armies  of  the  i'rench  Republic  after  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Jemappe,  in  17^2. 
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heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their 
allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once  understood  that 
your  government  may^be  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another;  that  these  two  things  may 
exist  without  any  mutual  relation ;  the  oeiilent  is 
gone ;  the  cohesion  is  Iposened  ;  and  every  thing 
hastens  to,  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as 
you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  ati- 
thority  of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  conimon 
failh,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of. En- 
gland worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces 
toward  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 
friends  you  will  have  ;  the  ■  niore  ardently  they 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  they  can  have  any  where.  It 
is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.  They  may 
have  it  from  Spain,'  they  may  have  it  from  Prus- 
sia. But  until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of 
your  true  interest  and  your  natural  dignity,  free- 
dom they  can  have  from  none  hut  yoiu  This  is 
the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have  .the  mo- 
nopoly. This  is  the  true  act  of  navigation,  which 
binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  ancj, 
through  them,  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  ev- 
ery tiring  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  im- 
agine, then,  that  it  is  th?  Land-tax  Act  Which 
raises  your  revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in 
the  Committee  of  Supply  which  gives  you  your 
army  ?  or  that  it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  in- 
spires it  with  bravery  and  discipline  ?  No ! 
surely  no  !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people,  it  is 
their  attachment  to  their  government,  from  the 
sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glo- 
rious institution,  which  gives  you  your  army  and 
your. navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obe- 
dience, without  which  your  army  would  be  a 
base  rabble,  and  yoiir  navy  nothing  but  rotten 
timber." 

Gentlenien,  to  ponelude-r-my  fervent  wish  is, 
that  we  may  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  to 
destroy  ourselves,  nor  set  the  example 
here  of  what  in  another  country  we  deplore.  Let 
us  chsrish  the  old  and  venerable  taws  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Let  our  judicial  administration  be  strict 
and  pure ;  and  let  the  jury  of  the  land  preserve 
the  life  of  a  fellow-subject,  who  only  asks  it  from 
them  upon  the  same  terms  under  which  they,  hold 
their  own  lives,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and 
their  posterity  forever.  Let  me  repeat  the  Wish 
with  which  I  began  ray  address  to  you,  and  which 
proceeds  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  May 
it  please  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all- mercies 
to  mankind,  whose  providence,  I  am  persuaded, 
guides  and  superintends  the  traiisafttipns  of  the 
world,  and  whose  guardiah  spirit  has  forever  hov- 
ered over  this  prosperous  island,  to  direct  and 
fortify  your  judgments.  I  am  aware  I  have  not 
acquitted  mysel?  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  has 
puti  his  trust  in  me,  in  the  manner  I  could  have 
wished  ;  yet  I  am  unable  to  proceed  any;further ; 
exhausted  in  spirit  and  in  strength,  but  confident 
in  the  expectation  of  justice.  There  is  one  thing 
more,  hdwever,  that  (if  I  can)  I  must  state  to  yon, 
namely,  that  I  will  show,  by  as  many  witnesses 


as  it  may  be  found  necessary  or  convenient  for 
you  to  hear  upon- the  subject,  that  the  views  of 
the  societies  were  what  I  have  alleged  them  to 
be — that  whatever  irregularities- or  indiscretion* 
they  might  have  committed,  their  pui^pses  were 
honest;  and  that.  Mr.  Hardy's,  above  all  other 
men,  can  ,be  established  to.  haves  been  So,  I  have 
indeed,  an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Francis]  in 
my  ?ye  at  this  moment,' to  be  called  hereafter  as 
a  wjtness;  who  being  desirous,  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  promote  an  inquiry 
into  the  seditions  practices  complained  of,  Mr, 
Hardy  offered  himself  voluntarily  to  come  for- 
ward, proffered  a  sight  :of  all  the  papers,  which 
were  afterward  seized  in  his  custody,-  and  ten- 
dered every  possible  assistance  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  if  found  to  be  offend- 
ed. I  will  show,  likewise,  his  character  to  be 
religious,  temperate,  humane,  and  moderate,  and 
his  uniform  conduct  all  that  can  belong  to  a  good' 
subject  and  an  honest  man.  When  you  have 
heard  this  evidence,  it  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 'con- 
firm yon  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  which,  at 
such  great  length  (for  which  I  entreat  your  par- 
don), I  have' been  endeavoring- to  support. 

As  Mr.  Erskine  drew  near  to  the  olosfe  of  this 
speech,  his  voice  failed  him,  so  that  for  the  last 
ten  minutes  he  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper, 
leaning  on  the  t^ble  for  support.  The  impres- 
sion made  upfanhis  audience,  as  they  hung  with 
breathless  anxiety  on  bis  lips,  while  he  stood  be- 
fore then}  in.  this  exhausted  state,'  is  said  to  have 
^een  more  thrilling  and  profound  than  at  any  pe-  ■ 
riod  of  his  long  professional  career.  ' 

The  moment  he  ended,  the  hall  was  filled  with 
aeelaniations,  which  were  taken  up  and  repeat- 
ed by  the  vast  multitudes  that  surrounded  the 
building  and  blocked  up  the  streets.  Erskine 
made  a. noble  use  of  his  popularity.  Recovering 
his  voice,  he  vvent  out-arid  siddressed  the  crowd, 
exhorting  them  to  maintain  brder  and  confide  in 
the  justice  of  their  country.  He  then  requested 
them  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their  own  homes ; 
and  within  a  few  minutes,  they  were  all  gone, 
leaving  the  streets  to  a  stillness  like. that  of  mid- 
night. -  '  .  ' 

On"  Monday  morning,  the  evidence  for  the 
prisoner  was  received,  after  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
summed  up  in  his  defense,  arid  the  Soliohor  Gen- 
eral, Sir  John  Mitford,  closed  in  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  The  jury  were  out  three  hours,  and  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of^oi!  guilty. 

As  the  other  cases  stood  on  the  same  ground, 
it  was  su{)posed  the  government  would  stop  here. 
But  they  determined  to  make  one  more  effort,  by 
arraigning  Home  Tooke,  the  celebrated  philolo- 
gist. Tooke  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  old, 
with  a  frame  broken  down  by  disease,  but  having 
^11  the  self-confidence  of  his  early  days,  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Junius.  Mr-.  Erskine  was 
his  ooui)sel ;  but  he  wrote  anote  fi-om  prison,  say- 
ing that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  'was  determined  to 
speak  in  his  own  defense.  He  had  done  so  three 
years  before,  in  his  suit' with  Mr.  Fox ;  and  he 
thus  began  his  address  to  the  jury  :  "  Gentlemen, 
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there  are  here  three  parties  to  be  considered 
—you,  Mr.  Fox,  and  myself.  As  for  the  judge 
and  the  crier,  they  are  sent  here  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  they  are  bbth  well  paid  for  their  trou- 
ble." •  Mr.  ErSkine,  remembering  the  past,  an- 
swered Tooke's  note  prpposing  to  speak,  by  sim- 
ply saying,  '*  YouiU  be  hanged,  if  you  do ;"  to 
which  Topke  instantly  replied,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  don't,"  and  went  on  to  keep  his  word  !  When 
arraigned  for  trial,  and  asked,  "  By  whom  will 
you  be  tried  ?"  ho  looked^ound  some  seconds  on 
the  court  in  a  significant  manner,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  woidd  be  tried,  by  God  and  my  country ! 
Bdt — "  He  then  asked  liberty  to  sit  with  his 
counsel ;  and  the.  court,  on  consultation,  granted 
it  as  '.'  an  indulgence  to  his  age."  "  My  Lord," 
said  he,  "  if  I  were  judge,  the  wor'd  indulgence 
should  never  issue  from  my  lips.  My  Lord,  you 
have  no  indulgence  to  show;  you  are  bound  to 


be  just;  to  do  that  which  is  ordered!"  It  is 
wonderful  that  Mr.  ErSk'ine  was  able  to  keep 
Tdoke  from  being  hanged,  when  he  went  on, 
throughout  .the  whola/pauss,  examining  witness- 
es, and  making  remarks  in  the  same  spirit.  But 
the  case  of  Hardy  had  decided  the  principle,  and 
Tooke  was  acquitted.'  The  other  prisoners  were 
then  discharged. 

Mr.  Erskine's  prediction  proved  correct  when 
he  told  the  jury  that  indulgence  to  the  prisoners 
in  this  oasevvould  be  found  the  best  way  to  check 
a  factious  spirit  aniong  the  people.  "  The  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,"  says  the  editor  of  his  speeches, 
"  instead  of  giving  encouragement  to  whatever 
spirit  of  setjition  may  have  existed  at  that  period, 
produced  a  universal  spirit  of  content  and  oonfl- 
dehce  in  the  people.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
more  properly  excite  such  sentiments  than  so 
memorable  a  proof  of  safetyunder  the  laws." 
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OF  MIUERSKINE  AGAINST  THOMAS -WiLLIAMS  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  PAINE'S  AGE  OF  REA- 
SON, BEFORE  LORD  KENYON  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY,  ON  THE  ^4th  OF  JULY,  179Ti 

^INTRODUCTION. 
Williams  was  a"  bookseller  of  infamous  character  in  London,  and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  and  Immorality,  for  publishing  Paine's  abusive  attack  on  Christianity  entitled 
the  Age  of  Reason.  Mr.'Erskine  was  counsel  for  the  pros.ecution,  and  opened  the  case.  The  plea  set  up 
ty  the  defendant  was,  that  snch  an  attack  was  no  crime  against  the-  governmejit ;  and  Mr.  Erskine's  re- 
marks were,  therefore,  directed  .cliiefly  to  one'-'point,  viz.,  that  "  the  Christian  ireli^on  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  th^  laws  of  the  land."  He  draws  thd  line  with  great  clearness  and  precision  between  a  legit- 
imate inquiry  into  the  pvidences  of  our  religion,  and  -a  scurrilous  and-  insulting  attack  on  its  institations, 
calculated  to  destroy  the  influence  of  all  religious  belief  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  set  them  free  from 
the  restraints  of  conscience,  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  all  the  other  bonds  .which  unite  society  togeth- 
er. .  This  speech  contains  a  fuller  exhibition  than  any  other,  of  Mr.  Erskine's'  powers  of  declamation  in 
the  beat  sense  of  the  term— of  lofty  and"  glowing  amplification  on  subjects  calculated  to  awaken  sublime 
sentiments,  and  thus  to  enforce  the  argument  out  of  which  it  s|Mngs. 

SPEECH,  ''&D0.. 


Gentlemen  of  j'He  Jury, — The  charge  of 
blasphemy,  which  is  put  upon  the  record  against 
the  printer'  of  this  publication,  is  not  an  accusa- 
tion of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but  comes  be- 
fore you  sanctioned  by  the  oaths  of  a  grand  jury 
of  the  country.  It.  stood  for  trial  upon  a  former 
Reasonn  forde-  day  J  but  it  happening,  as  it  frequent- 
tiu'thljnoorg-  ly  docs,  yithout  any  imputation  on 
rfcouw'tSr'  *he  gentlemen  named  in -the  panel, 
«P  the  case.  (hat  a  Sufficient  number  did  dot  ap- 
pear to  oonstifufe  a  full  special  jury,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  wiithdraw  the  cause  frpni  ^tHal  till  I 
could  have  the  opportunity,  which  is  now  open  to 
me,  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  who  were, orig- 
inally appointed  to  try  it.  I  putsued  this  course, 
however,  from  no  jealousy  of  the, common  juries 
appointed  by  the  laws  for  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  court,  since  my  whole  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued experience  of  thpir  virtues,  but  because  I 
thought  ,it  of  great  Jmportance  that  those  who 
were  to  decide,  upon  a  cause  so  very  momentous 
to  the  public  should  have  the  highest  possible 
qualifications  for  the  decision.     That  they  should 


not  onjy  be  men  capable,  from  their  education,  of 
forming  an  enlightened  judgment,  but  that  their 
situations  should-  be  such  as  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  full  view  of  theii:  enlightened  country,  to 
whiohj  In  character  and  in  estimation,  they  were 
in  their  own  turns  to  be  responsible. 

Not  having  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be  sworn 
for  the  King,  as  one  of  his  counsel,  it  K„r„„,i„„i„. 
has  fallen  much  ottener  to  my  lot  to  ]il°''f^  °?  f" 
defend  indictments  for  libels,  than  to,  p™"- 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  But  I  feel  no 
embarrassment  from  that  .recollection,  since  I 
shall  not  be  found  -fo-day  to  express  a  sentiment 
or  to  utter  an  expression,  inconsistent  with  those 
invaluable  principles  for  which  I  have  uniformly 
contended  in  the  defense  of  others.  Nothing  that 
I  have  ever  said^  either  professiona,lly  or  person- 
ally, for  the,  liberty  of  the  press,  do  I  mean  to 
jleny,  to  contradict,  or  counteract.  Ori  the  con- 
trary, I  desire  to  preface  the  discourse  1  have  to 
make  to  you,  with  retoindipg  you  that  it  is  your 
most  solemn  duty  to  take  oar(i  it  suffers  noninjury 
in  your  hands.     A  free  and  unlicensed  press,  in 
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the  just  and  legal  sense  of  the  ea^ression,  has  led 
to  all  the  blessings,  both  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, -which  Great  Britain,'  or  any  part  of  the 
world,,  at  this  moment  enjoys,  and  is  calculated 
still  further  to  advance  mankind  to  higher  de- 
grees of  civilization  and  happiness.  But  this 
freedom,  like  every  other,  must  be  limited  to  be 
enjoyed,  and,. like  every. human  advantage,  may 
be  defeated'by  its  abuse. 

Gentleipen,  the  defendant  stands  indictfid  for 
■     -having  published  this  book,  which  I  have 
p'o posed  do-  only  read  from  the  obligations  of  profes- 
.''  sional  duty,  and  vvhich  I  rose  from  the 

reading  of  with  astonislmieht  and  disgUst.  .  Stand- 
ing here  with  alljthe  privileges  belonging  to  the 
highes,t  counsel  for  the  Crown,  I  shall  be  entitled 
to  reply  to  any  defense  that  shall  be  made  for  .the 
publication.  ,  I  shall  wait  with  patience  till  I  hear 
it.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  anticipate  the  defense 
which  I  hear  and  read  of,  it  would  be  defaming, 
by  anticipation,  the  learned  counsel  who  is  to 
make  it.  For  if  I  an*  to  collect  it,  even  from 
a  formal  notice  given  to  the  prosecutors  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  I  have  to  expect  that, 
instead  of  a  defense  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  English  kw  and  justice, 
the  foundatjon  of  all  our  laws,  and  the  sanctions 
of  all  our  justice,  are  to  be- struck  at  and  insult- 
ed. What  is  the  force  of  that  jurisdiction  which 
enables  the  court  to  sit  in  judgment  ?  What  but 
the  oath  which  his  Lordship  as  well  as  yourselves 
have  sworn  upon  the  &ospel  to .  fulfill.  Yet  in 
A  jenMortbat  the  King's  Court,  where  his  Majesty 
OB  which  the     15  himself  also  sworn  to  administer 

whole  juoicial  -  , 

system  of  the  the  justioc  of  England  m  the  KjSg-'s 
mg  om  res  .  p|^jjj.j^  ^j^^  reoeivcs  his  high  author- 
ity under  a  solemn  oath. to  maintain  the  Christian 
religion,  as  it  is  promulgated  by  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  am  nevertheless,  called  upon,  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  to  produce  a  pertain 
book  described  in. the  indictment  to  be  the  Holy 
Bible.  No  man  deserves  to  be  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  court  who  dares,  as  an  attorney,  to  put  his 
name  to  sucha  notice.'  It  is  an  insult  to  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  dheoourt  of  which  he  is  an 
officer ;  since  it  seems  to  call  in  question  the  very 
foundations  of  its  jurisdiction.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  defense ;  if,  as  I  collect 
from  that  array  of  books  which  are  spread  upon 
the  benches  behind  me,  this  piiblication  is  to  be 
vindicated  by  an  attack  on  all  the  truths  which 
the  Christian  religion  promulgates  to  mankind, 
let  it  he  remembered  that  such  an  argument  was 
neither  s.nggested  nor  justified  by  any  thing  said 
by  me  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution..  In  this 
stage,  of  the  proceedings,  1  shall  call  fbr  reverence 
to  the  saered  SdriptureS,  not  from  their  merits, 
unbounded -as,  they  are,  but  from  their  authority 
in  a  Christian  country ;  not  from  the  obligations 
of  conscience,  but  from  the  rules  6f  law.  For 
my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  ever  deep- 
ly devoted  to  the  truths  of 'Christianity,  and  my 
firm  belief  in  the  Holy  Gospel  is  by  no  means 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  education,- though  I 
was  religioilsly  educated  by  the  best  of  parents, 
but  arises  from  the  fullest  and  most  continued  re- 


flections of  my  riper  years  and  understanding. 
It  forms  at  this  moment  the  great  consolation  of 
a  life  which,  as  a  shadow,  must  pass  awia,y  ;  and 
without  it,  indeed,  I  Should  consider  my  long 
course  of  health  and  pros{)erity,  perhaps  too  long 
and  uninterrupted  to  be  jgood  for  any  man,  only 
as  the  dust  whiph'the  wind  scatters,  and  rather 
as  a  snare  than  as  a  ))lessing.  Much;  however, 
as  I  wish  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  a  reason'ed  ootisideraltioa  of  them,  I 
shall  repress  that  subject  for  the  present.  But 
if  the  defense  shall  be  as  I  have  suspected,  to 
bring  them  at  all' into 'argument  or -question,  I 
shili  then  fulfill  a  duty  which  I  owe  not  only  to 
th^  court,,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but  to' 
the  publio,,.to  state  what  I  feel  and  know  con- 
cerning the  evidences  Of  that  religion  which  is 
reviled  without  being  examined,  and  denied  with- 
out being  understood.-  '    . 

I  am  well  aware  that  by  the-  oommunioations 
of  a  free  press,  all  the  errors  of  man-  „       , .  .   _ 

1  ■    J    r  \  1  1  J.       Useandjmpon- 

kma,  Irom  age  to  age,  have  been  dis-  ance  ofa  free 
sipated  and  dispelled ;  and  I  recollect '"°*°' 
that  the  -world,  .under  the  banners  of  reformed 
Christianity,  has  struggled  through  persecution 
to  the  nobte' eminence  on  which  if  stand?  at  this  . 
moment,  shedding  -the  blessings  of  humanity  and 
science  upon. the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  may 
be  asked'by  what  means  the-  Reformation  would 
have-been  efleoted  if  the  books  of  the  reformers 
had  been  suppressed,  and  the  errors  of  condemned 
and  exploded  superstitions  had  been  supported  as 
unquestionable  by  the  state,  founded- upon' those 
very  superstitions  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,. 
Upon  the- doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  ?'bv 
how,  upon  such  principles,  any  reformation,  civil 
or  religious,  can  in  future  be  eifeoted  ?  The  so- 
lution is.  easy.  Let  us  examine  -what  are  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as 
they  regar(l,  writings  upon  general  subjects,  un- 
connected with  the  p'ersonal  reputations  of  pri- 
vate men,  -which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  pres- 
ent inquiry.  They  are  full  of  simplicity,  and  are 
brought  as  near  perfection  by  the  lavv  of  England 
as,  perhaps,  is  consistent  with  any  of  the  frail  in- 
stitutions  of -mankind. 

Although"  every  community  must  establish  su- 
preme authorities,  founded  upon  fixed  principiea 
pripciplesj  and  must  give  high  powers  See'lSr 
to  magistrateij.to  adhiinister  laws  for  ^JtfJ^'yJii 
the  preservation  of  the  government  it-  andreiigious. 
self,  and  for  the  Security  of  those  who  are  to  be 
protectetj  by  it ;  yet,  as  infallibility  and  perfection 
belong  neither  to  human  establishments  hor  to 
human -individuals,  it  oiight'to  be  the  policy  of 
all  free  establishm'ents,  as  it  is  most  peculiarly 
the  principle  of  our  own  Constitution,  to  permit 
the  most  unbounded  freedbm  of  discussion,  even 
by  detecting  errors  in  the  Constitution  or  admin- 
istration of  the  vei-y  government  itself,  so  as  that 
decorum  is  observed  which  -every  state  must  ex- 
act from  its  subjects,  and  which  imposes  no  re- 
straint upon  any  intellectual  composition,  fairly, 
honestly,  ^nd  decently  £(ddressed  to  the  conscien- 
ces and  understandings  of  men.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple I  have  an  unquestionable  right  —  a  right 
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■which  the  best  subjects  have  exercised — to  ex- 
amine the  principles  and  structure  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  by  fair,  manly  reasoning,  to  question 
the  practice  of  its  administrators.  ,  I  have  a  right 
to  consider  and  to  point  out  errors  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other ;  and  not  merely  to  reason  upon, their 
existence,  but  to  consider  the  means  of  their  ref- 
ormation. By  such  free,  -well-intentioned,  mod-' 
est,  and  dignified  communication  of  sentiments 
and  opinions  all  nations  htiye  been  gradually  im- 
proved, and  milder  laws  and  purer  religions  have 
been  established.  The  same  principles  ■which 
vindicate  civil  contentions,  honestly  directed,  ex- 
tend their  protection  to  the  sharpest  controversies, 
on  religious  faiths.  This  rational  and  legal  course 
of  improvement  was  recognized  and  ratified  by 
Lord  Kenyon  as  the  law  of.  England,  in  a' late 
trial  at  Guildhall,  when  he  looked  back  ■^ith  grai; 
itude  to  the  labors  of  the  reformers,  as  the  fount- 
ains of  our  religious  emaucipation,  and  of  the 
civil  blessings,  that  followed  in  theiir  train.  The 
English  Constitution,  indeed,  does  not  stop  short 
in  the  toleration  of  religious  opinions,  but  liber- 
ally extends  it  to  practice.  -  It  permits  every  man, 
even  publicly,  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
own  conscience,  though  in  marked  dissent  from 
the  national  establishment,  so  as  he'  professes  the 
general  faith,  which  is  the  sanction  of  all  our 
moral  duties,  and  the  only  pledge  of  our  submis,- 
sion  to  the  system  which  constitutpa  a  state.  Is 
not  this  system  of  freedom  of  controversy  and 
freedom  of  worship,  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  human  happiness-  and  improvement  ? 
and  will  it  Tie  necessary  for  eithfer  that  the  law 
should  hold  out  indemnity  to  those'  who  wholly 
abjure  and  revile  the  goifernment  of  their  coun- 
try, or  the  religion  on  which  it  rests  for  its  foun- 
dation? 
-  I  expect  to  hear,  in  answer  to  what  I  am  now 
DUincti^he^  saying,  much  "that  ■will  offend  me.  My 
tw?Bn  legiu-  learned  friend,  from  the  difficulties  of 
^d  jcu?S»  bis  situation,,  which  I  know,  from  ex- 
mvecuve.  perienoc,  bow  to  feel  for  very  sincere- 
ly, miy  be  driven  to  advance  propositions  whioli 
it  may  be  my  duty,  with  much  freedom  to  reply  to ; 
and  tbe  law  will  sanction  that  freedom .  B  nt  ■will ' 
not  the  endsof  justice  be  completely  answered  by 
the  right  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  discourse 
in  terms  that  are  decent  and  calculated  to  expose 
its  defects  ?  or  will  any  argument  suffer,  or  will 
public  justice  be  impeded,  because  neither  private 
honor  and  justice,  nof  puljlic  decorum,  would  en- 
dure my  telling  my  very  learned  friend  that  he 
was  a  fool,  a  liar,  and  a  scoundrel,  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  because  I  differed  from  him  in  argu- 
ment or  opinion  ?  This  is  just  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  book  of  free  legal  controversy  and  the 
book  which  I  am  arraigning  before  you.  Every 
man  has  a  legal  right  to  investigate,  wilh  modesty 
and  decency,  controversial-  points  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  no  man,  consistently  with  a  law' 
which  only  exists  under  its  sanctions,  has  a  rijVht 
not  only  broadly  to  deny  its  very  existence, /hut 
to  pour  forth  a  shocking  and  insulting  iuvedtive, 
which  the  lowest  establishments  in  the  grada- 
tions of  civil  authority  ought  not  to  be  permitted 


to  suffer,  and  which  soon  would  he  borne  down 
by  insolence  aVid  disobedience,  if  they  did. 

The  same  principle  pervades  the  whole  system 
of  the  law,  not  merely  in  its  absttapt  j^i^^^^^^^,^^ 
theory,'  but  in  its  daily  and  most  ap-  ftoni  paraiioi 
plauded  practice.  The  intercourse  be-  ""'' 
tween  the  sexes,  and  whichj  .properly  regulated, 
not  only  continues,  but  humanizes  and  adorns  our 
natures,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  thousaiid  ro- 
mances, plays,  and  novels  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  body.  Some  of  them  lead  to  the  con- 
firmation of  every,  virtuous  principle ;.  others, 
though  with  the  same  profession,  address  the  im- 
agination in  a  manner  to  lead  the  passions  into 
dangerous  excesses.  But  though  the  law  does 
not  nicely  discriminate  the  various  shades  which 
^stinguish.  these  works  from  one  another,  so  as 
that  it  suffers  many  to  pass,  through  its  liberal 
spirit,  that  upOa  principle  'might  be  suppressed, 
wfrtild  it  or  does  it. tolerate,  or  does  any  decent 
man  contend  that  it  ought  to  pass  by  unpunished, 
libels  of  the  most  shameless  obscenity,  manifest- 
ly pointed  toidebauch  innocence,  and  to  blast  and 
poison  the  morals  of  the, rising  generation  ?  This 
is  only  another  illustration  to  demonstrate  the  ob- 
vious distinction  between  the  works  of  an  author 
who  fairly  exercises  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
investigating  doctrinal  points  in  the  religion  of  any 
country,  and  him  whq  attacks  the  rational  exist- 
ence of  every  relig;on,  and-  brands  with  absurdi- 
ty  and  folly  the  state  -which  sanctions,  and  the 
obedient  tools  who-  cherish,  the  delusion.  But 
ihis  publication  appears  to  me  to  be  as  mischiev- 
ous and  cruel- in  its  probable  effects,  as  it  is  nian- 
ifestly  illegal  in'  its  principles ;  because  it  strikes 
at-the  best,  sometimes,  alas  !  the  only  refuge  and 
consolation  amid  the  distresses  ani ,  ■ 

/vn"      ■     '  CI  11         ml"  Imponance,or 

aitlictions  Of  the  world..  The.  poor -religious  conno- 
and  humble,  whom  it  affecfs  to  pity,  'Si!l°S,f>,lt'ay 
may  be  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  it.  "'"'  "^""i™- 
They  have  mere  occasion  for  firm  hopes  beyond 
the  grave  than  those  who  have  greater  comforts,- 
td  render  life  delightful.  I  can  conceive  a  dis- 
tressed; but  virtuous,  man,  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren, looking  up  to  him  for  bread  when  h^e  has 
none  to  give  them,  sinking-under  the  last  day's 
labor,  and  unequal  to  the  next,  yet  still  looking 
up  with  "confidence  to  the  hour  when  all  tears 
shall  be  vviped  from  the"^eyes.  of  afHiotion,  bear- 
ing the  burden  laid  upon,  him  by  a  mysterious 
Providence  Which  he  adc|r6s,  and  looting  forward 
with  exultation  to  the  revealed  promises  of  his 
Creator,  when  lie  shall  be  greater  than  the  great- 
est, and  happier  than  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
What  a  change  in  such  a  mind  might  be  wrought 
by  such  a  merciless  publication  ?  Gentlemen, 
whether  these  remarks  are  the  overcharg^d  dec- 
lamations of  an  accusing  counselor  the  just  re- 
flections of  a  man  anxious  f6r  the  public  freedom 
which  is  best  secured  by  the  morals  of  a  nation^ 
will  be  best  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  passages 
in  the  work;  that  are  selected  in  the  indictinent 
for  your  consideration  and  Judgment.  You  are 
at  liberty  to.  connect  tbfim  with  every  context 
and  sequel,  andto  bestov^-upon  them  the  mildest 
interpretation.     .[Here  '  Mr.  trskine  read  and 
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commented  upon  several  of,  the  selected  passa- 
ges.] '      '  . 

;  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  useless  and  disgust- 
The  hook  Biib^ing  to  enumerate  the  other  passages 
JrandMion'Sf   Within  the  scope  of  the  indictment. 

,  govornmeiit.  HdW  any  man  can  rationally  vindi- 
cate the  publication  of  such  a  book,  in  a  country, 
wherfe  the  Christian  religion  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
to  conceive;  and'  have  no  wish  to  discuss.  How 
is  a  tribunal,  whose  whole  jurisdiction  is  founded 
upon  the  spleWin  belief  and  practice  ofi  what  is 
denied  as  falsehood,  and  reprobated  as  impiety, 
to  deal  with  such  an  anomalous  defense?  Upon' 
what  principle  is  it  even  offered  to  the  court, 
whose  authority. is  contemned, and  inoclced  at? 
If  the  religion  proposed  to  be  oaHed  in  question 
is  not  previously  adopted  in  belief,  and  solemnly 
acted  upon,  what  authority  has  (;he  court  to  pass 
any  judgment  at  all  of  acquittal  Or  condemna- 
tion ?  Why  ,am  I  now,  or  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion, to  su'bmit  to  your  Lordship's  authority  ? 
Why  am  Inow,  or  at  any  time,  to  address  twelve 
of  my  equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  with 
reverence  and  submission  ?  Under  what  sanc- 
tion are  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidence, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  trial  ?  Under 
what  obligations  can  I  call  upon  you,  the  jury, 
representing  your  country,  to  administer. justice  ? 
Surely  upon  no  other  than  that  you  are  sworn  to 
administer  it  under  the  oaths  you-liave  taken. 
The  whole  judicial  fabric,  from  the  King's  sov- 
ereign authority  to  the  lowest  office  of  magistra- 
cy, has  no  other  foundation.  The  whole  is  built, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  upon  ,the  same  oath 

,'  of  every  one  of  its  ministers,  to  do  justice,  "  as 
God  shall  help  them  hereafter."  What  God  ?  and 
what  hereafter  ?  That  God,  undoubtedly,  who 
has  commanded  Eipgs^to  rule,  and  judges  to  de- 
cree with  justice  ;  who  has  said  to  .witnesses,  not 
by  the  voice  of  nature^  but  in  revealed  command- 
ments, '■'■  thou  shalt^not  bear  false  vntness  against 
thy  mighbor  ;"  and  whb  has  enforfced  obedience 
to  them  by  the  revelation  of. the  unutterable 
blessings  which  shall. attend  their  observanfces, 
and  the.  awful  "punishments  which  shall'await 
upon,  their  transgressions. 

But  it  seems  this  course  of  reason,  and  the 
Mr.  Paine  com-  tiine  and  the  person  are  at  last  ar- 
Eeiitvera*-'"  rived,  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors 
oiiristiaiiity.  which'havc  dverspread  the  past  gen- 
erations of  ignorance )  The^believers  in  Chris- 
tianity are  many,  but  it  belongs  to  the  few  that 
are  wisetp  correct  their  credulity !  •  Belief  is  an 
act  of  reason.;  and  superior  rea^son  may,  there- 
fore, dictate  to  the  weak.  In  running  the  mind 
along  the  numerous  list  of  sincere  and  devout 
Christians,  I  can  not  help  lamenting  that  New- 
ton had  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shal- 
lowness .filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  light.  But 
the  subject  is 'too  awful  for  irony.  I  will  speak 
Bewto  P'*'"ly  *"''  directly."  Nevvton  was  a 
Christian!.  Newton,  whose  mind  burst 
forth  from  the  fetters  east  by  nature  upon  our 
finite  conceptions^  Newton,  ifrhose  science  was 


it  was  philosophy.  Not  those  visionary  and  arro- 
gam  assumptions  which  too  ofteJi  usurp  its  name 
but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  like  figures,  can  not  lie.  Newton 
who  carried  the  lineandirule  to  the  utmost  bar- 
riers of  creation,' and  explored  the  p.rinciples  by 
Which,  no  dpnbt,  all  created  matter  is  held  to- 
gether and  exists.'  .  But  this  extraordinary  man, 
in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  per- 
haps, the  errors  which  a  minuter  investigation 
of  the  created  things  on  this  earth  might  have 
taught  him  of  theessence  of  his  Creator.  What 
shall  then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  looked  into  the  organic  structure- of  all  "^  "■ 
matter,  even  to  the  brute  inanimate  substances 
which  the  foot  treads  on.  ■  Such  a  man  maybe 
supposed  to  have  been  equally  qualified  with  Mr. 
Paine,  to  "  look  through  nature,  up  to  natui'e's 
God."  Yet  the' result  of  all  his  contemplation 
was  the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all 
which  the  other  holds  jn  contempt  as  despicable 
and  driveling-  superstition.  But  this  error  ipight, 
perhaps,.arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure 
of  that  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Let  that  question.be 
answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  to  the  ' 
highest  pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration  a  ■ 
Christi^;  Mr.  .Locke,  whose  office  was  to  de- 
tect the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to"  the 
fountains  of  thought,  and  to-direct  into  the  proper 
track  of  reasoningthe  devious  mind  of  man,  by 
showing  him  its  vphole  process,  from  the  first  per- 
ceptions of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratio- 
'cination  ;  putting  a  rein,  besides,  upon  false  opin- 
;ion,  by  prsictioal  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human 
judgment..  '    / 

But  these  men  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and 
lived  in  their  closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic 
of  the  world,  and  to  the,  laws  which  practically 
regulate '  mankind.     .  Gentlemen,  in   the   place 
where  you  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice  of  , 
this  great  country,  above  a  century  ago  the  nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten Sir  Matthew  Hale  pre-'' 
sided,  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  ex- 
alted commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and 
whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of  its  fruits  in 
man ;  administering  human,  justice  with  a  wis- 
dom and  »purity  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  has  been,  and 
will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest  rev- 
erence and  admiration.  ' 

But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Paine  that  the  Christian 
fable' is  but  thetale  of  the  more  an-  pretiniethst  ■ 
cient  superstitions  of  the  world,  ahd  Sf^^yl^r 
may  be  easily  detected  by  a  proper  ="''"  ""'"■ 
understanding  of  the  mythologies  of  the  heathens. 
Did  Milton  understand  those  mythologies  ?  Wa? 
he  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions 
of  the  world  ?  No :  they  were  the  subject  of  his 
immortal  song  ;  and  though  -shut  out  from  all  re- 
currence to  themj  he  poured  them  forth  from  the 
stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever 
knew,  and  laid  them  in"  theii'  order  as  the  illus- 
tration of  that  real  and  exalted  faith,  the  unques- 


truth,  and  the  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  Itionsible   source    of  that   fervid  geftius,- which 
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cast  a  sort-  of  shade  upon  all  the  other  works  of 
man:  ^  - 

He  pass'd  the  bounds  of  flaming  space, 
Where  angels  treinjhle  while  they  gaze ; 
He  saw,  till,\blasted  with  exqess  of  light, 
He  clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  nlght!^ 
But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was 
extinguished.;  "the  celestial  light  shone  inward," 
and  enabled  him  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."     The  result  of  his  thinking  Was,  neverthe- 
less, not  the  same  as  Mr.  Paine's.    .  The  mysteri- 
ous incarnation,  of  our  blessed  Savior,  whicli  the 
"  Age  of  Reason"  blasphemes  in  words  so  whol- 
ly unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the 
ear  of  a  court  of  justice,  that  I  dare  not  and  will 
not  give  them  utterance,  Milton  made  the  grand 
conclusion  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  rest  of  his  fin- 
ished labors,  and  the  ult^ate  hope,  expectation, 
and  glory  of  the^world  :  ^ 

A  Virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  power  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  '  . 
With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his, glory  with  the  heay- 
ens. 
The  immortal  jpoet  having  thus  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  angel  the  prophecy  of  man's  re- 
demption, follows  it  with  that  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful admonition,  addressed  in  the  poem  to,our  great 
First  Parent,  but  intended  as  an  address  to  his 
posterity  through  all  generations : 

This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 

Of  wisdom,:  hope  no  higher,,  though  all  the  stars 

Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers. 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all'Nature's  works. 

Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 

And.  all  the-  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'st,   , 

And  all  the  rule^one  empire;  only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest:  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess    . 

A  paradise  witbin  thee,  happier  far. 

Thus  you  .find  *11  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or 
splendid,  or  illustrious  among  created  beings — 
all  the  minds  gifted  beyond  ordinary  nature,  if  not 
inspired  by  their  universal  Author  for  the  sul- 
vancement  and  dignity  of,  the  world,  though  di- 
vided by  distant  ages,  and  by  the  clashing  opin- 
ions distinguishing  them  from  one  another,  yet 
joining,  as  it  were,  in  one  sublime  chorus  to  oel- 
sbrate  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  laying  upon 
its  holy  altars  the  never-fading  offerings  of  their 
immortal  wisdom. 

Against  all  this  concurring  testimony,  we  find 
Morality  of  Suddenly,  from  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  Bible 
ihaXew  teaches  nothing  but  "lies,  obscenity, 
cruelty,  and  mjustice."  Did  the  author 
or  publisher  ever  read  the  sermon  of  Christ  v/pon 
the  Mount,. in  which  tlie  great  principles  of  our 
faith  and  duty  are  summed  up?,  Let  iis  all  but 
read  and  practice  it,  and  li6s,  obscenity,  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  and  all  hilman  wipkedness,  woulcl  be 
banished  from  the  world. 

1  Grey's'  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry. 


Gentlemen)  there  isbu|  one  consideration  more, 
which  I  pan  not  possibly  omit,  b*  .^ ,-,jj,„^y  ^^ 
caiise,  I  confess,,  it  affects  me  very  tiie  book  to  de- 
dee'ply.  -Mr.  Paine 'has  written  large-  orSei-.'soTtat 
ly  on  public  Ijberty  and  government ;  ,JX*3bo  a 
and  .this  Is^st  performanoe  has,  on  that  J^Jf' /"'" '" 
account,  been  more  widely  circulated,, 
and  principally  atnon^. those  who  attached  them- 
selves, from  principle  to  his  former  vforks.  This 
cirourastanoe  render's  a  public  attack  upon  all  r-e- 
vealed  religion,  from  such  a  writer,  infinitely  more 
dangprpusi'  'The  religious  and  moral" sense  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  -is  the  great  anchor 
which  alone  can  hold  the  vessel  of  the'  state 
amid  the  storms  which  agitate  the.  wprld.  If  1 
could  believe,,  for  a  moment,  that  the~mass  of  the 
people  were  to  be  debauqhed  from  the  principles 
,  of  religion,  vphioh  forni,  the  true  basis  of  that  hu- 
manity, charity,-  and  benevclenoe  that  has  been 
so  long  the  natjonal  characteristic,  instead  of  miX'^ 
ing  myself,  as  I  sometimes  have  done,-  in  politic- 
al -reformations,  I  Would  rather  retire  to  the  ut- 
termost corners  of  the  earth  to  avoid  their  agina- 
tion •  and  would  bear,  not  only  the  imperfections 
and  abuses  complained  of  in  our  own  wise  estab- 
lishment, but  even  tlje  worst  government  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world,  rather  than  go  to  the  work 
of  reformation  with  a  multitude  set  free  from  all 
the  charities  of  Christianity,  who  had  no  sense  of 
God's  existence  but  from  Mr.  Paine's  observa- 
tion of  nature,  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
no  leisure  to  contemjilate';  nbtiany  belief  of'fature 
rewards  and  punishments  to  animate  the  good 
in  the  glorious  pursuit  of  human  happiness,  nor 
to  deter  the  wicked  from  destroying  it  even  in 
its  birth.  But  I  know  the  people  of  England  bet- 
ter. They  are  a  religious  people ;  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  will 
lend  my  aid  to  keep  them  so.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  freest  and  most  extended  discussions 
upon  doctrinal  points  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and,  thofighthe  law  of  England  does  not  permit  it, 
I  do  not  dread  the  reasoned  arguments  of  De- 
ists against  the  existence  of.  Christianitjr  itself, 
because,  as  was  said  by  its.  divine  author,  if  it  is 
of  God,  it  will  stand.  An  iritelleotaal'book,  how- 
ever erroneous;  addressed  to  the  intellectual  world 
upon  so  profound  and  complipateda  subject,  can 
never  work  the  mischief  which  this  indictment  is 
calculated  to  r^epress.  Such  works  will  only  em- 
ploy the  minds  of  men  enlightened  by  study  iii 
a  deeper  investigation  of  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  profound  and  continued  contemplation. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  are  given  for  human  im- 
provement in  the  progress  of  human  existence. 
T-he  changes  produced  by  such  reciprocations  of 
lights  and  intelligenfces  are  certain  in  their  pro- 
gressions, and  make  their  way  imperceptibly,  as 
conviction  comes  upon  the  world,  1)y' the  final 
and. irresistible  power  of  triith.  If  Christianity 
be  founded  in  falsehopd,  l«t  us  become  Deists  in 
this  manner,  and  I  am  contented.  But  this  book 
hath  no  saoh  object  and  no  -such  capacity ;  it 
presents  no  arguments  to  the  vvise  and  enlight- 
ened,. On  the  contrary,  it  treats'  tlie  faith  and 
opinions  of  the  wisest  with  the  most  shocking 
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contempt,  and  stirs  up  men  without  the  advant- 
ages of  learning  or  sober  thinking  to  a  total  dis- 
belief of  every  thing  hitherto  h^ld  sacred,  and,-" 
consequently,  to  a  rejection,  of  all  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  state,  which  stand  only  upon 
the  assumption  of  theit-  truth.  ■ 

Gentlemen,  I  can  not  conclude  without  ex- 
Fero  ation-  prcssing  the  dccpest  regret -at  all  at- 
ThB  friends' of  taoks  Hpon  'thc  Christian  religion' by 
authors  who  profe.ss  to  promote  the 
civil  libertites  of  th6  world.  For  un- 
der what  other  aiispices  than  Chris- 
tianity have  the  lost  and  subverted  liberties  of 
mankind  in  former  ages  been  reasserted?  By 
what  zeal,  but  the  warm  zeal 'of  devout  Chris- 
tians, have  English  liberties  been  redeemed  and 
consecrated  1  Under  what  other  sanctions,  even 
in  our  own  days,  have  liberty,  and  happiness  been 
extending  arid,  spreading  to  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth  ?     What  work  -of  civilization,  what 


civil  liberty 
slio'uld  be  tbe 
last  persons  tc 
attack  Cltris- 
tianity. 


commonwealth  of  greatness  has  the  bald  religion 
of  nature  ever  established  ?  'We  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  nations  that  have  no  other  .light  than 
that  of  nature  to  direct  them,  sunk  in  barbarism 
or  slaves  to  arbitrary  govei'nments ;  while,  sinpe 
the  Christian  era,  the  great  career  of  the  world 
has  been  slowly,  b.ut  clearly,  advancing  lighter 
at  every  step,  from  the  awful  prophecies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  leading,  I  trust,  in  the  end,  to  uni- 
versal and  eternal  happiness.  Each  generation 
of  mankind  can  see  but  a  few  revolving  links  of 
this  mighty  and  mysterious  chain ;  but,  by  doing 
our  several  diitie's  in  our  allotted  stations,  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  -purposes  of  our 
existenoet     You,-  I  trust,  will  Ihlfill  yours  this 


The  jury  found  a  Verdict  of  Guilty,  without 
retiring  from  their  seats. 


SPEECH 

OF  Sir.  ERSKINE  IN  BEHALF  OF  JAMES  HADFIELD,,  WHEN  INDICTED  FOR  HIGH  TREASON,  DELIV- 
ERED BEFORE  THB;  court  OF  KING'S  BENCH;  JUNE  26,  1800. 

INTEODtrCTION. 
James  Hadfield  was  an  invalid  soldier, of  the  British  army,  and  was  ipdicted  for  firing  a  pistol  at  tbe 
King  in  the  Drary  Bane  Theater.  He^jwas, defended  oh  the  ground  that  he  acted  under  a  strong  delusion, 
prodacing  a  settled  insanity  on  one  eabject,  while  he  appeared  entirely  rational  upon  every  other.; '  Lord 
Campbell  says  this  "  was  Brskine's  last,  and  perhaps  his,  gi-eatest  display  of  geniijs  in  defending  a  paity 
prosecuted  by  the  Crown<  It  is  noyv,  and,  ever  will  be,  studied  by  medical  men  for  its  philosophic  views 
of  mental  disease — by  lawyers  for  its  admirable  distinctions  as  to  the  degree  of  alienation  of  mind  whichi, 
will  exempt  from  final  respopsibility — by  logicians  for  its  severe  and  connected  reasoning ;  and  by  all 
lovers  of  genuine  eloqnenfce  for  its  touching  appeals  to  human  feeling." — JAvei  of  the  Chancellors,  vol. 
vi.,  page  520.  i  ^  ', 

SPE,E,C'H,  .&c.. 


Ge.ntlemen  of  the  Jury, — The  scene  \\^hich 
we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  duty  which  I  am  iiot 
'raerA]^  privileged,  but  appointed  hy  the  authority 
of  the  court  to  perform,  exhibits  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized World  a  perpetual  monument  of  our  national 
justice.'  '■  , 

The  transaction,  indeed,  in  every  part  offjt,  as 
The  peculiarity  it  Stands  recorded  in  the  evidence  al- 
-oftbeproceed-  readv  before  us,  places  our  country, 

ing  ID  a  case  like  -'  v'*  -T.!.- 

tuisanbonorto  -and  itS:  government,  and  its  inhabit- 
Enghshjuatic^  auts,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hu- 
man elevation.,  -  It  appears  that,  upon  the  15th 
day  of.  May  last,  his  Majesty,  after  a  reigh  of 
forty  years,  not  merely  in  sovereign  power,  but 
spontaneously  in  the  very  hearts  of  his  people, 
was  openly  shot  at  (or  to  all  appeairance  shot  atj. 
in  a  public  theater  [Drury  Lane],  in  the  center 
of  his  capital;  arid  amid  the  loye^l  plaudits  of  his 


'  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  felicitous  of  Mr.  Br- 
skine's exordiums.  It  tamsupon  a  fact  highly  grat- 
ifying to  the  minds  of  an  English  jury,  and  leading 
directly  to  the  great  thought' which  needed  to  be 
urged  at  the  outset,  viz.,  that  no  regard  for  the 
King's  safety  should  lead  to  any  hasty'or  preju- 
diced jadginents.  The  same  .thought  is  adndirably 
ititrodaced  m  a-different  connection  at  the  close. 


subjects,  YET  NOT   4  HAIfl  OE  TIjIE  HEAD  OF  THE 

SUPPOSED  ASSASsiii  WAS  TOUCHED.  In  ,this  Un- 
paralleled scene  of  calm  forbearance,  the  King 
himself,  though  he  stood  first  in  personal  'interest 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  command,  was  a  sin- 
gular and  fortunate  example.  The  least  appear- 
ance of  emotion  on  the  part  of  that  alugust  per- 
sonage must  unavoidably  have  produced  a  scene 
quite  different,  and  far  less  honorable  than  the 
court  is  now  witnessing.  But  his  M-ajesty  re- 
mained unmoved,  and  the  person  apparently  of- 
fending was  only  secured,  without  injury  or  re- 
proach, for  the  business  of  this  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
aP  (indeed,  there  can  be  no  possible  oreaterpfotec 
doiibt)  that  if  the  same  pistol  had  been  'iX"  ftSS 
maliciously  fired  by  the  prisoner,  in  f^y^'^^'ia. 
the  Same  theater,  at  the  meanest  man  dividual. 
within  its  walls,  he  wottld  have  been  brought  to 
immediate  trial,  and,  if  guilty,  to  immediate  exe- 
ciition.  He  would  have  heard  the  charge  against 
him  for  the  first  time  when  the  indictment  was 
read  upon  his  arraignment.   Tie  would  have  been 


'  Sir  John  Mitibrd,  afterward  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
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a  stranger  to  the  natiies,  and  even  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  those  who  "were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him,  and  of  those  who  ^ere  to  be  the  witnesses 
against  him.  But  upon  the  charge  of  even  this 
murderous  attaok  upon  the  King  himself,  he  is 
covered  all  over  with  the  armor  of  the  law.i  He 
has  been  provided  with  counsel  by  the  King's 
own  judges,  i^nd  not  of  tkeir  choice,  but  of  his 
own.^  He  has  hfid  a  copy  of  the  indictment  ten 
days  before  his  trial.* '  He  has  had  the  names, 
descriptions,  and  abode^  of  all  the  jurors  returned 
to  the  fcourt ;  and  the  highest  privilege  of  per- 
emptory challenges  derived  from,  and  safely  di- 
rected by  that  indulgence.^  He  has  had  the 
same  description  of  every  witness  who  could  be 
received  to  accuse  him  ;  and  there  must  at  this 
hour  be  tMcethe  testiibony  against  him,  which 
would  be  legally  competent  to  establish  his  guilt 
on  a  similar  prosecution  by  [in  behalf  of]  the 
meanest  and  most  helpless  of  mankind.  ■  ■    " 

Gentlemen,  when  this  melancholy  catastrophe 
Bifficuit,at  first  happened,  and  the  prisoner  was  ar- 
reaM>'i}oftSis "  raigncd  for  trial,  I  remember  to  have 
dilirence.  gj^j J  jq  some  no w  present,  that  it  was, 
at  first  view,  difficult  to  bring  those  indulgent  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rules  of  trial  within  the 
principle  which  dictated  them  to  our  hums),ne  an- 
cestors in  cases  of  treasons  against  the  political 
government,  or  of  rebellious  conspiracy  against 
the  person  of  the  King.  In  tjiese'  oases,  the  pas- 
-sions  and  interests  of  great  bodies  of  powerful 
men  being  engaged  and  agitated,  a  counterpoise 
.became  necessary  to  give  composure  and  injpar- 
tiaKty  to  criminal  tribunals  j  but  a  mere  murder- 
ous attack  upon  the  King's  person,  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  his  political  character,  seemed  a  case 
to  be  ranged  and  dealt  with  'like  a  similar  attack 
upon  any  {)rivate  man. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  greater  than  any 
That  reason  mau'swisdom  ;  how  muoh  morc,  there- 
asBigneij.  fgfg,^  jjjjj^  mine !  An  attack  upon  4he 
King  is  considered  to' be  parrioiKle  against  the 
state,  and  the  jijry  and' the  witnesses,  and  even 


3  By  7  Will.  III.,  cap.  3,  sec.  1,  a  person  charged 
with  high  treason  is  allowed  to  make'his  delense  by 
counsel,  not  exceeding  two  in  number,  to  be  selected 
by  himself  and  assigned  to  him  by  the  court  ;.'and  by 
sec.  2  of  the  same  statute,  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason  bat  upon  the'  oaths  of  two  law- 
fal  witnesses,  unless  he  shall  willingly,  and  without 
violence,  confess  the  same. 

*  The  statute  7  Anne,  cap.  21,  directs  that  all  .per- 
sons indicted  for  high  treason  shall  have  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  together  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  produced  against  them  on  the  trial,  and  of  the 
jurors  impanneled,  with  their  professions  and  places 
of  aboderespectively,  delivered  to  them  ten  days  be- 
fore trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  wit-, 
nesses.  But  now,  by  39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  93, 
'and  5  and  6  Vict.,  cap.  51;  the  proceedings  in  trials 
for  high  treason  in  compassing  the  death  or  bqdily 
harm  of  the  daeen  are  assimilated  to  those  in  trials 
for  murder.' 

,  '  On  a  trial  for  high  treason,  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
a  peremptory  challenge  of  thirty-five  jurors ;  that  is, 
one  under  the  number  of  thfee  fall  juries.  This  is  the 
effect  of  1  and  2  PhtJip  and  Mary,  caps  10,  sec.  7i 


the  judges,  are  the  children.  It,is  fit,  on  that 
account,  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  pause  be- 
fore we  rush  to  judgment ;  and  what  can  be  a 
more  sublime  spectacle  of  justi6e  than  to  see  a 
statutable  disqualificsttion  of  a  whole  nation  for  a 
limited'  period,  ,a  fifteen  days'  quarcmline  before 
trial)  lest  the  mind  should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
tagion of  partial  affections ! 

From  a  prisoner  so  protected  by.  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  institutions,  the  utmost  xi,,„i,ii„tioin 
good  faith- would,  on  his  part,  be  due  iniFosertythn 

°  ,  , .      .  ~  ,       ^        .  distinction  on 

to  the  public  if  he  had  consciousness  the  ooiinlei  for 
and  reason  to  reflect  upon  theobligEt-  •  °  p"'°°"' 
tion.  TheduQr,  therefore,  devolves  on  me;  and, 
upon  my  honov,  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  I  will  em- 
ploy no  artifices  of  speech.  I  claim  only  the 
strictest  protection  of  the  law  for  the  unhappy 
map  before  you.  I  should,  indeed,  be  ashamed 
if  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  the  ruleim  the  .ab- 
stract by  vfhioh  he  is  to  be  "judged-,  which  I  did/ 
not  honestly  feel ;  I  am  sorry,  therefore,,  that  the 
subject  is  so  difiioult  to  handle  with  brevity  and 
precision.  Indeed,-  if  it  could  -be  brought  to  a 
clear  and  simple  criterion,  which  could. admit  of 
a  dry  admission  Or  contradiction,  there  might  be 
very  little  diSerenc'e,  ^erA(gjs  none  at  all,  between 
the  Attorney  General.and  myself,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  your  verdict.:  But 
this  is  not  possible,  andl  am,  therefore,  undpr  the 
•necessity  of  submitting  to  you,  and  to  the  judges, 
for  their -direction  {^nd  at  greater- length  than  I 
wish),  hovv  I  understand'  this-  difficult  and  mo- 
mentous subject.  ■  '  , 
'  The  law,  as  it  regards  this  most  unfortunate 
infirmity  of  the.  hufnau  mind,  like  the  Thehwombiil 
law  in  all  its  branches,  aims  at  the  ut-  "■y«.t  "'"^ 

-  .  ',  sanly  Indefinite 

most  degree  oj  precision  ;   wit  there  '" '"  appiicn- 

I  •     ^  T  1  .  ,      tion. 

are  some  subjects,  as  I-  have  just  ob-      ^ 
served  to  you,  and' the  present  is  one  of  them, 
upon  which  it  is  exji'emely  difficult  tp  be  precise. 
The  general  principle  is  dear,  but  the  apphca- 
tion  is  most.difficult. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  jurists,  and  is  pstablished  by 
the  law  of  this  and  every  other  coun-  Theenerciseor 
try,  that  it  is  the  RKASOii  qf  man  which  SuX'St- 
makes  him  accountable  for  liis  actions;  ""^  "f  cWme- 
and  that  the  deprivation  of  reason  acquits  him  of 
crime.  This  principle-  is  indisputable  ;  yet  50 
fearfuUyand  wonderfully  are  we  made,  so  ijifin- 
itely  subtle  is  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  so 
difficult  is  it  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  effect  of 
diseased  intellect  upon  human  aotioil,  that  I  may 
appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  ihere  are 
any  causes  more  difficult,  or.  which,  indeed,;  so 
often  confound  the  learning,  of  the  judges  them- 
selves, as  when  insanity)  or  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  insanity,  become  the  subjects  of  le- 
gal consideration  and  judgment.  I  shall  pursue 
the  subject  as  the  Attorney  General  has  properly 
discussed  it.  -  I  shall  consider  insanity,  as  it  an- 
nuls a  man's  dpminion  over  property,  as  it  dis- 
solves his  contracts,  and  otKer  acts,  whiqh  other- 
wise wbuld  be  binding,  and  as  it  takes  away  his 
responsibility  for  crimes.  .  If  I  could  draw  the 
line  in  a  moment  between  these  two  views  of  tho 
subject,  I  am  sure  the  judges  will  do  me  the  jus- 
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tioe  to  believe  that  I.^wonld  fairly  and  candidly 
do  so ;  but  great  difficulties  press  upon  my  mind, 
which-  oblige  me  tp  take  a  different  course. 

I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 
.  .  L  law,  in  neither  civil  nor  criminal  cases, 
wenknras  of  willmcasure  the  degrees  otmensun- 
rtmonor'''  derstandings~.  A  uicffiA;  man,, however 
oprat;."a'.'S,n"ich, below  the  ordinary  standard ^of 
excuse.  human  intellect,  is  not  only  .responsi- 
ble for  crimes,  but  is, bound  hy  his  contracts,  and 
may  exercise  dominion  over  his  property.  .Sir 
Joseph' Jekyll,.  in  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's 
case,'  took  the  clear,  legal  distinction,  when  he 
said,  "  The  law  will  not  mes&ure  the  sizes  of 
men's  capacities,  so  as  they  be  compos  mentis." 
Lord  Coke,  in  speaking  of  the  expression  non 
•  compos  mentis,  SB.ys,  "  Many  times  (as 
here)  the  Latin  word  expresses  the  true 
sens^,  and  calleth  him  not  amens,  demens,  furi- 
osus,  Itmaticus,- fatuus,  stultus^  or  the~l}ke,  for  non 
compos  mfntis  is  the  most  sure  and  legal."  He 
then  says,  "  Non  compos  mentis  is  of  four  sorts  : 
first,  ideota  [an  idiot],  which  from  his  nativity,  by 
a  perpetual  inftrmity,  is  non  compos  mentis  ;  sec- 
ondly, he  that,  by  sickness,  grief,  K)r  other  acci- 
dent, wholly  loses,  his  memory  arid  understand- 
ing; thij-dry,  a  lunatic  that  hath  sometimes  his 
understanding,  and  sometimes  -not;  Miquando 
gaudet  lucidis-intervallis  [has  sometimes  lucid  in- 
tervals] ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  called  non  compos 
mentis  so  long  as  he  hath  not  understanding." 

But  notwithstanding  the  precision  with  which' 
this  great  author  points  oiit  the  different  kinds  of 
this  unhappy  malady,  the  nature  of  his  worfe,  in 
this  part  of  it,  did  not  open  to  any  illustration 
which  it  can  now  be  useful  to  consider^  In  hie 
fourth  Institute  he  is  more  particular ;  but  the 
admirable  work  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in 
■which  he  refers  .  to  Lord  Coke's  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  renders  all  other  authorities  unnecessary. 
Lord  Hale  says,  "  There  is  a  partial  insani- 
ty of  mind,  and  a  total  insanity.  The 
former  is  teither  in  respect  to  things, 
qiw>ad  hoc  vel  illud  insanire  [to  be  insane  as  to 
this  or  that].  Some  persons  that  have  a  compe- 
tent use  of  re^on  in  respect  of  some  subjects, 
are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia  [deprivation 
of  reason]  io  respect  of  some  particular  discours- 
es, subjects,  or  applications;  or  else  it  is  partial 
in  resjiect  of  degrees  ;  and  this  is  the  oonditioii 
of  very  '  many,  -  especially  melancholy  persons, 
who  for  the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in  ex- 
cessive fears  and  griefs,  and  yei  are  not  w'hoUy 
destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;  and  this  partial 
insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offense  for  its  matter  capital.  For, 
doubtless,  ^most  persons  that  are  felons  of  them- 
selves and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial 
insanity  when  they  commit  these-  offenses.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  define  the  invisible  line  that 
divides  perfect  and  partial  ins^anity ;  but  it  must 
rest  upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  both  by  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the  one 
side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  toward  the 
defects  of  human  nature;  or,  on -the  other  side, 
too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes." 


Nothing,  gentlemen,  can  be  more  accurately 
nor  inore  humanely  expressed;  but  MarkeS diuiac- 
the  application  of  the  rule  is  often  'i'>"i>ew«en 
most  diilicult.  Jaw  bound,  besides,  '"^  »"=■■ 
to  admit  that  thei;e  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
pivil  and  criminal  cases.  If,  in  the  former,,  a  man 
appears,  upon  the  evidence,  to  be  non  compos  men- 
tis, the  law  avoids  his  act,  though  it  can  not  be 
traced  or  connected  with  the  morbid  imagination 
which"  constitutes  his  disease,  and  which  may  be 
extremely  partial-  in  its  influence  upon  conduct ; 
but  to  deliver  a  man  fron\  responsibility  for  crimes, 
above  all, 'for  crimes  qf  great  atrofeity.and  wick- 
edness, I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  apply  this 
rule,  however  well  established  when  property 
only  is  concerned.  .  ' 

In  the  very  recent  instance  of  Mr.  (Jreenwood 
(which  must  be  fresh  in  his  Lordship's'    , .   ,       . 

,,         .  ,  r        This  Bliotvo  m 

recollection),  the  rule  in  civil  cases  tiieca.«eof 
was  considered  to' be  settled.  .  That  ■''™°"°°''- 
gentleman,  "while  insane,  took  up  an  idea  that  a 
most  affectionate  brother  had  adminisfered  poison 
to  him.  Indeed,  it  was  the, prominent  feature  of 
his  insanity.  In  a  few  months  he  recovered  his 
senses.  He  returned  to  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate ;  was  sound  and  eminent  in  his  practice,  and 
in  all  respects  a  most  intelligent  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society ;  but  he  could  never  dislodge  from 
his  mind  the  morbid  delusion  which  disturbed  it ; 
and  under  the  pressure,  no  doubt,  of  that  diseased 
prepossession,  be  disinl^eritftd  his  brother.  The 
cause  to  avoid  this  will  was  tried  here.  We  are 
not  now  upon  the  evidence,  but  upon  the  princi-  > 
pie  adopted  as  the  law.  The  noble  and  learqed 
judge,  who,  presides  upon  this  trial,  and  who  pre- 
sided upon  that,  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  be- 
lieved Mr.  Greenwood,  'when  he  made  the  will, 
to  have  been  insane^  the  will  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, whether  it  had  disinherited  bis  brother  or, 
not ;  that  the  act,  no  doubt,  strongly  confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  false  idea  which,  if  believed 
by  the  jiiry  (o  amount  to  maJneSs,  would  equally 
have  affected  his  testament,  if  the  brother,  instead 
of  being  disinherited,  had  been  in  his  grave  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  harid,  if  the  unfounded  notion 
did  not  amount  .to  madness,  its  inffuerice  could 
not  vacate  the  devise.^  This  principle  of  law 
appears  to  be  sound  and  reasonable,  as  jt  applies 
to  civil  cases,'from  the  extreme  difficulty  of^ trac- 
ing with  precision  the  secret  motions  of  a  mind, 
deprived  by  disease  of  its  soundness  and  strength. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered non  compos  Ttientis^  all  his  civi^acts  are  void, 
whether  tljey  can  be  referred  or  not,  to  the  mor- 
bid impulse  of  his  malady,  or  even  though,  to 
all  visible  appearances,  totally  separated  from  it. 
But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  that  it  is 
not  every  man  of  an  idle,  frantic  appearance  and 
behavior,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  a  lunatic, 
either  as  it  regards  obligations  or  crimes ;  but 
that  he  must  appear  to  the  jury  to  be  non  compos 
mentis,  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and 
that,  not  at  atiy  anterior  period,  wl^ich  can  have 

^  The  jury  in  that  case  found  for  the  .will;  but 
after  a  contrary  verdict  in  the  Common,  Pleas,  a 
compromise  took  place. 
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no  bearing  upon  any  cevse  -whatsoever,  bat  at  the. 
moment  when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  or 
the  crime-  committed. 

The  Attorney  General, ,  standing  undoubtedly 
Hatureoftin  i^pon  the  mQst  revered  authorities  of 
insanity  whirii  the  la-w,  has  laid  it  down  that  to  pro- 

in  ino^t  cases  '  ', 

operates  as  an  tect  a  man  fropi  Criminal  responsibili- 
ty, there  must  be  a  total  deprivation 
of  memory  and  understandings  I  adtnit  that  this 
is'  the  -ifery  expression  used,  both  by' Lord  Coke" 
^  and  by  Lord  Hale ;  but  the  true  interpretation 
of  it  deser-yes  the  utmost  attention  and  consider- 
ation of  the  court.  If  a  total  deprivation  of 
memory  was  intended  by  these  great  lawyers  to 
be  taken  in  ,ttie  literal  sense  of  the  words;  if  it 
was  meant,  that,  to  protect  p.  man  frpm  punish- 
ment, he  must  be  in  sueh  a  state  of  prostrated 
intellect  as  nol  to  know  his  nan)e,  nor  his  con- 
dition, nor  his  relation  toward  others— that  if  a 
husband,  he  should  not  know  he  was  married ; 
or,  if  a  father,  could  not  remember  that  he  had 
children,  nor  knovv  tbe-  road  to  his  house,'  nor 
his  property  in  It — then  no  such  madness  ever 
Kot  mere  cxistcd  in  the  world.  It  is  iinocr  alone 
idiocy.  which  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition j  where,  from  an  original  maUorganiza-. 
tion,  there  is  the  human  frame  alone  -without  the 
human  capacity;,  and  which,  indeedj  meets  the 
very  definition  of  Lord  HaJff  himself,  -v^hen,  re- 
ferring to  Fitzherfeert,  he  says,  "Idiocy,  or  fa- 
tuity a  nativitate,  vel  dementia  naturalis,  is  such 
a  one  as  described  by  Fitzherbert,  who  knows 
not  to  tell  twenty  shillings,  nor  knows  his  own 
age,  or.  who  was  his  father."  But  in  ajl  the 
cases  which  have  fUled  Westmihster  Hall  -virith 
the  most  complicated  considerations — the  lunar 
tics,  and  other  insane  persons  wha  have  been  the 
subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in 
my  sense  of  the  expression— ^they  tave  not  only 
had  the  most  perfect  knowledge, and  recqllec- 
tions  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in  toward 
others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been  remarka- 
ble for  subtlety  and  acutencss.  Defects  in  their 
But  B  permanent  reasonings  haveseldom  been  trace- 

(/eiiwion  of  some       ^  .  ^,        j.  .     .  '.        , 

sor'tmnkins  able — the  disease  consisting  in  the 
Si3°a"e  delusive  soirees  of  thought ;  all 
cMt  SO,  '    their  deductions  within  the  scope  of 

the  malady  beings  founded  upon  the  immovable 
assumption  of  matters  as  realities,  either  without 
any  foundation  whatsoever,  ot  so  distorted  and 
disjfigured  by  fancy  as  to  be-almost  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  their  creation.  It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  in  some,  perhaps, in  many  cases,  the  Ifuraan 
mind  is  stormed  in  its  citadel,  and  laid  prostrate 
under  the  stroke  of  frenzy ;  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers, however,  afe  not  so  much  considered,  by 
physicians,  as  maniacs,  but  to  be  in  a  state  pf 
delirium  as  if.from  fever.  There,  indeed,  ail  the 
ideas  are  overwhelmed— r-for  reason  is  not  mere- 
ly disturbed,  but  driven  wholly  from  her  seat. 
Sueh  unhappy  patients  are  unconscious,  there- 
foi-e,  except  at  short  intervals,  even  of  'external 
objects ;  or,  at  least,  are  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
sidering their  relations.  Such  persons,  and  such 
persons  alone  (except  idiots),  are  whilly  deprived 
"    C  c  c 


of  their  VNDEKSTANDINGS,  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's seeming  sense  of  that  expression.  But 
these  cases  are  not  only  extremely  rare,  but 
never  can  become  the  subjects  of  judicial  diiK- 
oulty.'  There  can  be  but  one  judgment  con- 
cerning them.  Ip  other  cases,  reason  is  not 
driven  from  her  seat,  but  distraction  sits  down 
upon  it  along  with  Ijer,  holds  her,  trembling, 
upon  it,  and  frightefls  her  from  her  propriety.' 
Such'  patients  are  victims  to  delusions  of  the 
most  alarming  description,  which  so  overpower 
the  faculties,  and,  usurp  so  firmly  the  place  of 
realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged  and  jsbaken  by  the 
organs  of  perception  and  sense :  in  such  cases 
the),  images  frequently  vary,  but  in  the, same  sub- 
ject are  generall3rof  the  same  terrific  character. 
Here,  too,  no  judTcial  difficulties  can  present, 
themselves ;  for  who  could  balance  upon  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  in  oases  o£_such  ex- 
treme disease?  Anothex  class,  branching  out 
into  aliiiost  infinite  subdivisions,  under  which, 
indeed,  the  former,  andeyery  ease  of  insanity, 
may  be  classed,  is,  where  the  delusions  are  not 
of  .that  frightful  character,  but  infinitely  various 
and  often  extremely  circumscribed;  yet  wliere 
imagination  {within  the  bounds  of  the  malady) 
still  holds  the  most  uncontrollable  dominion  over 
reality  and  fact.  "These  are  the  cases  which 
frequently  mock  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  inju- 
dicial trials;  because  such  persons,  often  reason 
with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in  the  shade  the  or- 
llinary  conceptions  of  mankintj.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  just,  and  frequently  profound ;  but  th6 
premises  from  which  they  reaso!^,'' wheit  lidthin 
the  range  of  the  malady,  are  unifprmly  false — 
not  false  from  any  defect  of  kno\»:ledge_  or  jiidg- 
ment,  but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  insepa- 
rable conipanion  of  real  insanity,  is  thrust  upon 
the  s,ub|ugated  understanding,  incapable  of  re- 
^  sistanpe^  .because  unconscious  of  attack. 

Delusion,  therefore,  where  there  is  no  frenzy 
or  raving  madness,  'is  the  true  cbar-  This  delusion 
acter  of -insanity.  WhereAcannot  Scl^beT 
be  predicated  of  .a  man  standing  for  ^SS'tKuv 
life  or  death  for  a  'crime,  he  oujght  '"'  •^'■ 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  acquitted ;  and  if  courts 
of  law  were  to  be  governed  by  any  other  princi- 
pjcj  every  departure  from  ?oberj  rational  conduct 
would  be  an  endancipation  from  criminal  justice. 
I  shall  place  fay  claiin  to  your -verdict  upon  no 
such  dangerous  foundation.  '  I  must  convince 
you,  not  onl^  that  the  ijnhappy  prisoner  was  a 
lunatic,  within  my  own  definition  of  lunacy,-but 
that  the' act  in  question  was  the  immediate,  un- 
qualified offspring  of  the  disease.  In  civil  cases, 
as  I  have  already  said,'  the  law  avoids  every  act 
of  the  lunatic  during  the^  period  of  the  lunacy, 
although  the  delusion  may  be  extremely  circum- 
soiribed ;  although  the  mind  may  be  quite  sound 
in  all  that  is  not  within  the  shades  of  the  very 
partial  eclipse ;  and  although  the  act  to  be  avoid- 


-  ■>  And  frights  the  isle  from  her  propriety.— OlhA 
lo,  act  u.,  so.  3,  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark 
the  Strength  and,  beauty  of  the  images  used  here 
ajid  in  other  passages  above  and  below  to  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  madness. 
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ed  can.  in  no  way  be  connected  "with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  insanityr-T-but  to  deliver  a  lunatic 
from  responsibility  to. criminal  justice,  above  all 
in  a  case  of  such  atrocity  as  the  present;  the  re- 
lation between  the  disefce  and  the  act  should  be 
apparent.  Where  the  connection  is  doubtful, 
the  judgment  should  certainty  be  most  indulgent, 
from  the  great  diiliculty  of  diving  into  the  secret 
sources  of  a  disordered  mind ;  but  still,  I  think 
that,  as  a  doctrine  of  laW,  the  delusion,  arid  the 
act  should  be  connected.        s   .    '     ■■  r  ■ 

You  perceive,  thereforej  gentlemen,  that  the 
The  doitrine  prisoner,  in  iMimlng  me  for  his  coun- 
vsryrtrictf/on  s^l,  has  not  obtained  the  assistance 
this  subject  of 'a  person  who  is  disposed  to  oatry 
the  doctrine  of  insanity  in  his  defense  so  far  as 
even  boolts  would  warrant  me  in' carrying  it. 
Some  of  the  cases--that  of  Lord  Ferrers,  for  in- 
stance— which  I  shall  consider-  hereafter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  'the  present-^-would  not,  iii  my 
mind,  bear  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  as  a  de- 
fense against'  an  indictment  for  murder.  I  can 
not  allow  the^protectiqn  of  ifasahity  to  a  ^an 
who  only  exhibits  violent  passions,  arid  malig- 
nant resentments,  acting  upon  Hal  cincvmstakces  : 
who  is  impelled  to  evil  by  no  morbid  delusions; 
but  who  proceeds  upon  the  ordinary  perceptions 
of  themind.  I  can/not  consider  such  a  nian'as 
falling  witjiin  the  protection  whict  the  kw  gives-, 
and  is  bound  to  give,  to  those  whom  it  haspleased 
God,  for  mysterious,  causes,  to  visit  with  this  most 
afflicting  calamity. 

He  alone  can  be  so  emancipated,  whose  dis- 
Principie  0386  (call  it  what  yoQ  will)  consists,  not 
restated,  merely  in,  sceifig  with  a  prejudiced  eye, 
or  with  odd  and  absurd  particularities,  diflering, 
in  many  respects,  from  the  contemplations  'of 
sober  sense,  upon  tije  actual  existence, of  things;, 
but  h'e  only,  whose  reaspning  and  corresponding 
conduct,  thoughi  governed  by  the  ordinary  dic- 
tates of  reason,  pi-oceed  upon  sonjething  which 
has  no  foundation' or  existence. 

GentlemeUf  it  has  pleased  Gbd  so  to  visit  the 
Sucii  was  the  "chappy  man  before  you ;  to  shake  his 
insanitj  of  the  rcason  in  its  citadel ;  to  cause  him  to 
prisoner.  jmjij  ^p  as.' realities  tlie  most  impossi- 
ble t)hantoms  fif  the' mind,  arid  to  be  impelled  by 
them  as  motives  irresistible :  the  whole  fabric 
rbeing  nothing  btit  the  unhappy  vision  of  his  dis- 
ease— existing  nowhere  else — havingno  founda- 
tion whatsoever  in  the.-very  rijiture  of  things. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney 
HeiadtiieruU.  Generjil,  an4  established,by  evidence 
Ki'ndolli'  ^hich  I  am  in  no  condition  to  con- 
er  suBjects.  tradict,  nor  have,  indeed,  any  interest 
in  eontradictihg,' that,  when  the  prisoner  bought 
the  pistol  which  he  discharged  at  or  toward  his 
Majesty,  he  ^as  welL  acquainted  w,ith!the  nature 
and  use  of  it ;  'that,  as  a  soldier,  he  could  not  but 
know,  that  in  his  hands  it-  Was  a  sure  instrument 
of  death  ;  that,  when  he  bought  the  gunpowder, 
he  Jknew  it  would  prepare  the  pistol  ibr  its  use ; 
thaJ;,  when  he  went  to  the  playhouse,  he  knev? 
he  Was  going  there,  and  knew  every  thing  con- 
nected with, the  scene,  as  perfectly  as  any  other 
person.     I  freely  adnlit  all  this  :  I  admit,  also, 


that  every  person  who  listened  to  his  conversa- 
tion, and  observed  his  deportment  upon  his  ap- 
prehension, must  have  given  precisely  the  evi- 
dence delivered  b)r  his'Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  that  ifiothing  like  insanity. appeared 
to  those  who  examined  him.  But  what  then? 
I-  conceive,  -gentlemen,  that  /  am  more  in  the 
habit  of  examination  than  either  that  illustrious 
person  or  the  witnesses  from  whom  you  have- 
heard  this  account.  Yet  I  well  re- 
member (indeed,,!  never  can  forget  it),,  ^"°''^'  '"*'' 
that  since  the  noble  arid  learned  'Judge  hSs  pre- 
sided in  this  court,  I  exami«e(i)  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  day,  in-  this  very  place,  an  vmfortunate 
gentleman,  who  had  indicted  a  most  affectionate 
brother,  together  with  the  keeper  of  a  mad-house 
at  Hpxton  [Dr.  Sims],  for  Having  imjirisoned  him 
as  a  lunatic,  while,  according  to  -his '  evidence, 
he  -vfas  in  his  perfeet  senses.  I  was,,  unfortunate- 
ly,- not  insti;ucted  in  what  his  lunacy  consisted, 
although  my  instructiSns  left  me  no  doubt  of  the 
fact;  but,  not  having  the  clue,- he  completely 
foiled  me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  inifirni- 
ity.^  You  may  believe  that-I  left  no  means  un- 
employed which  long  experience'  dictated,  but 
without  the  smallest- effect.  Tlleday  was  wast- 
ed, and  the  firoseouto'r,  by  the  most  affecting  his- 
tory of  unmerited  suffering,  appeared  to  the  judge 
and  jury,' and.- to  a  humane  English  audience,  as 
the  victim  of  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  op- 
pression. At  last  Dr.  Sims  came  into  court;  whcf 
had  been  prevented;  by  business,  from  an  earlier 
attendance,  and  Whose  name,  by-the^by,  I  ob- 
serve to-day  in  the  list  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown.  ■  From  Dr.  Sims  I  soon-learned  that  the 
very  man  whom  I  had  been  aboVe  an  Ifoiir  ex- 
amining, and  with  every  possible  effort  which 
cou^isel  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  exerting,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  Zord  and  Savior  of  man- 
kind; not  merely  at  the  tiriie  of  his  confinement, 
which  was  alone  necesSary  for  ray  defense,  but 
dufing  tha~*hole-tirae  that  he  had  been  triumph- 
ing over  every  attempt  to  surprise  him  iu  the 
concealment  of  his  "disease !  I  then  affected  to 
lament  the  indecericy  of  my  ignorant  examina- 
tion, when  he  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and 
said,  with  the  'ntnjost  gravity  and  emphasis  in 
the' face  of  the  whole  court,  "  I  am  the  Cheist  ;" 
and  so  the  cause  ended.  Gentlemen,  this  is  not 
the- only  Instance  of  the  power' pf  concealing  this 
malady.  I  could  Consume,  the  day  if  I  were  to 
enumerate  them ;  but  there  is  one  so  extremely 
remarkable,  that  I  can  not  help'  stating  it. 

iBeing  engaged  to  attend  the  assizes  at  Ches- 
terupori.a  question, of  lunacy,  anflhav-  Another  simi- 
irig  been  told  that  there ' had  be^n  a,^'"'- 
memorable  case  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  in 
this  place,  I^was  anxious  to  procure  a  report  of 
it.  From  that  great  man  himself  (who,  withm 
these  walls,  ^ill  ever  be  reverenced,  being  then 
retired,  in  his  ejctreme  old  age;  to  his  seat  near 
London,  in  my  own  neighborhood)  I  obtaped  the 
following  account-  of  it :  "A  man  of  the  name 
of  Wood,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  had'  fndioted 
Dr.  Monro  for  keeping  him  as  a  prisoner  (I  be- 
lieve in  the  same  mad-house  at  Hoxton)  whefl 
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he  was  sane.  He  underwent  the  most  severe 
examination  by  the  defendant's  counsel  without 
exposing  his  complaint ;  but  Dr.  Battye;  hav- 
ing come  upon  the  bench  by  me,iand  having'de- 
sired  me  to  ask  him  what  was  become  of  the 
PaiNCESs  whom  he  had  corresponded  with  in 
cherry-juice,  he  showed  in  a  moment  what  he 
was.  He  answered,  tliat  there  was  nbthing  at 
all  in  that,  because,  having  been  (as  eveiy  body 
knew)  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower,  and  being  de- 
barred the  use  of  ink,  he  had  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  but  by  writing  his  letters  in  cher- 
ry-juice, and  throwing  them  into  the  river  which 
smTounded  the  tower,  where  the  Princess  re- 
ceived them  in  a  boat.  There  existed,  of  coarse, 
no  tower,  no  imprisonment,  no,  writing  in  cher- 
ry-juice, no  river,  no  bo^t ;  but  the  whole  the  in- 
veterate phantom  of  a  iporbid  imagination.  I 
"immediately,":  continued  Lord  Mansfifeld,  " diJ 
reoted  Dr.  Monro  to  be  acquitted.  But  this  man, 
Wood,  beiftg  a  merchant  in  Philpot  J^anej  and 
having^been  carried  through  the'  City  in  his  way 
to  the  mad-house,  he  indicted  Dr.  Monro  over 
again,  for  the  trespass  ajid  imprisonment  ite  Lon- 
don, knowing  that  he  had  lost  his  cause  by  spaak- 
irtg  of  the  Princess  at'Westminster.  And- such," 
said, Lord  Mansfield,  "is  the  extraordinary  sub- 
tlety and  cunning  of  madmen,  that  wheri  lie  was 
cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  be  had 
successfully  been  before,  in  order  to  expose  his 
madness,  s^ll,  the  ingenuity'of  the  bar,  apd  all  the 
authority  of  the  ooiirt,  could  not  make  him  say 
at  syllable  upon  that  topic,  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  indictmenfbefore,  although'  he  still  had 
the  same  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind,  as 
he  signified  to  those  who  were  near  him ;  but, 
iConscious  that  the  delusion  had  occasioned'-  his 
defeat  at  Westminster,  he  ohs'tinately  persisted 
in  holding  it  back."* 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  to  the  applica- 
Appiication  of  tion  of  thcsB  Cases.  I  am  riot  exam- 
tlletreSnt'"  Ji'igi  fc"  *«  piTesent,  whcthcr  eithe'r 
question.  of  fhese  pcTSons  ought  to  have  been 
acquitted,  ■  if  they  had  stood  in  the  place  of  th? 
prisoner  now  before  you.  That  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct consideration,  which  we  shall  come  to  here- 
after. The  direct  application  of  them  is  only 
this,  that  if  I  bring  before  you.sueh  evidence  of 
the  prisoner's  insanity  as,  if  Relieved  to  have  real, 
ly  existed,  shaW,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as 
the  rule  for  your  verdict  in  point  of  Jaw,  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  deliverance;  then  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  shaken  in  giving  full  credit  to  such  ev- 
idence,, notwithstanding  the  report  of 'those  who 
were  present  at  his  apprehension,  who  describe 
hira  as  discovering  no  Symptom,  whatever  of  metf- 
tal  incapacity  or  disorder.  For  I  Jiave  shown 
you  that  insane  persons  frequently  appear  in  the 
utmost  state- of.  ability  and  composure,  even  in 
,  the  highest  paroxysms  of  insanity,  except  when 
frenzy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In 
this  respect,  the  cases  I  have  cited  to  you  have 
the  most  decided  application,  because  they  apply 

8  The  evidence  at'Westminster  was  then  proved 
against  him  by  the  short-hand  writer. 


to  the  pverthrow  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
(admitting,  at  the'same  time,  the  truth,  of  it),  by 
which  the  prisoner's  case  can  alone  be  encoun- 
tered. 

But  it  is  said' that  whatever  delusions  may 
overshadow  the  mind,i  every  person  This  Jeitnion 
ought  to.  be  responsible  for  crimes  '"i'^'^'j/'the 
who  has  the  •knowleigeof  goqd  and  lubjectofitcM 

.  °       .1  .  distinguiBli  be- 

evil.  I  thmk  I  can  presently  convince  tween  right  and 
you,  that  thefeis "something too  gen-  ''""If- 
eral  in  this  mode  of  copsidering  the  subject ;  ,and 
you  do  not,  therefore,  find. any  such  proposition 
in  the  language  of  th6  celebrated  writer  alluded 
to  hf  (he  Attorney  General  in  his  speech.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  character  of  an  insane  delu- 
sion consisted  in  the  belief  that  some  given  per- 
son wa^  any  brute  animal,  or  an  inanimate  being 
(and.  such  Cases  have  existed),  and  that  upon  the 
tri^r  of  such  a  lunatic '  for  murder,  you  firmly^ 
upon  your  oaths,  were  conyinced,  upon  the  un- 
contradicted evidence  of  a  hundred  persons,  that 
he  believed  the  man  he  had  destroyed  to  have 
been  a  pofter's  vessel.  Suppose  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  fact,  although  to,-  all  other 
intents  and  purposes  he  was  sane ;  conversing, 
reasoning,  and  acting^  'as  men  not  in'  anymanner 
tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and  reason,  and 
conduct  themselves.  Let  me  suppose  further, 
that  he  believed  the  man  whom  he  destroyed,  but 
whom  he  destroyed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  to  be  the 
property  of  anothei; ;  Snd  that  he  had  malice 
against  such  supposed  person,  and  that  he  meant 
to  injure  him,  knowing  the  act  he  was  doing  to 
be  malicious  and  injurious,  and  th'at,  in  short,  he 
had  full  knowledge  ofall  the  principle^  of  good  and 
evil.  Yet  it  would  be  possible  to  convict  such  a 
person'  of  murder,  if,  frpm  the  influence-  of  his 
disease,  Jie  was  ignorant  of  the  relatian  he  stood 
in  to  the  man  he  had-j3estroyed,  and  was  utterly 
unconscious  that'he  had  -Struck  at  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man being.  I'only  put  this  case,, and  many  oth- 
ers might' be  brought 'as  exariiples  to  illustrate 
that  the  knowledge  of  good  a.nd'evil  is  too  gen- 
eral a  description. 

I  really  think,  however,  thatthe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  myself  do  not,  in  substance, ,  „, 
very  materially  diner.  From  the  piM«u6>tantia. 
whole  of  his  most  able  speech;  taken  tUjntorwy'"' 
together,  his  mefihing  may,  I  think, "  *'°™'°'' 
be  thus  collected;  that  -where  the  act  which  Is 
criminal,  is  done  un'der  the  dominion  of  malicious 
mischief  and' Wiolced  intention,  although  such  in- 
sanity might  exist  -in  a  cornet'  of  the  ■  mind,  as 
might  avoid -the  acts  of  the  delinquent  as  a  luna- 
tic in  a  civil  case,  yet  that  he  ou-glit  not  to  be 
protected,  if  malicious  mischief,  and  not  insanity, 
had  impelled  him  to  the  act  for  which  he  was 
crirAinally  to  answer ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  the 
a,ct  might.be  justly  ascribed  tb  malignarit  motives, 
and  not  to  the  dontiiniori  of  disease.  .T  am  not 
disposed  to  dispute  such  a  proposition,  in  a  case 
which  would  apply  to  it,  and  I  can  well  donoeivo 
such  cases  may  exist.  The  question,  therefore,' 
which  you  will  have  to  try,  is  this:  ' 
Whether,,when  this  unhappy  man  dis-  K  "1}^IL 
charged  the  pistolm  a  direction  which  '"" 
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oonvinoed,  and  ought  to  convince,  every  person 
that  it  was  pointed  9t  the  person  of  the  King,  he 
meditated  raisohief  and  violence  to  his  Majesty, 
or  -whether  he  came  to  the  theater  (which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  eitablish)  under  the  donaipion  of  the 
most  mdancholy  insanity  that  ever  degraded  and 
overpowered  the  faculties  of  man.  I  admit  .that 
when  he  bought  the  pistol,  and  the  gunpowder 
to  load  it,  and  When  he  loaded  it,  anil  came  with 
it  to  the  theater,  and  lastly,  when  he  discharged 
it ;  every,  one  of  these  acts  V^ould  be  overt  acts 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  if  at  all  or  any 
of  these  periods  he  was  actuated  by  that  mind 
and  intention,  which  would  have  constituted  mur- 
der in  the  casfe  of  an  individual,  supposing  the 
individual  had  been  actually  killed.  I  admit, 
also,  that  the  mischievous,  and,  in  this  case,  trait- 
orous intention  must  be  inferred  from'  all  these 
acts,*- unTpss  /  can  i'ebut  the  inferences  by  proof. 
If  t  were  to  fire  a  pistol  toward  you,  gentlemen, 
where  you  are  now  sitting,  the  act  would  un- 
doubtedly infer  the  malice^  The  whole  proof 
therefore,  is  undoubtedly  cast  upon  me. 

In  every  case  of  treason,  or  murder,  which  are 
Was  the  motive  precisely  the  sartie,  except  that  the 
of  the  prisoner  unoonsummated  intention  in  the  case 
fiuionprtiis  of  the  King  is  the  same  as  the  adt- 
kind  |iescri|ie .   ^^j  ^y^ijgj^of  j^  private  man,  the  jury^ 

must  impute  to  the  person  wbom  they  condemn 
by  their  verdict,  the  motive  which  constitutes  the 
crime.  And  your  province  to-day  will,  there- 
fore, be  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner^  when 
he  did  the  act,  was  under  the  uncontrollable  do- 
minion of  instoity,  and  was  impelled^  to  it  by  a 
morbid  delusion  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  act  of  a 
man  who,  though  occasionally  mad,  or  even  at 
the  time  not  perfectly  collected,  was  yet  nbt  act- 
iiated  by  the  disease,  bufby  the  suggestion  of  a 
wicked  and  inalignant  disposition. 

I  admit,  therefore,  freely,  that  if,  after  you  have 
heard  the  evidence  which  I  hasten  to  lay  before 
you,  of  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  and  close 
up  to  the  very  time  of  this  catastrophe,  ydu  shall 
still  not  feel  yourselves  clearly  justified  in  negativ- 
ing the  wicked  motives  inoputed  by  this  indict- 
ment, I  shall  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  the  learned 
judges  to  declare  to  you  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
shall  not  sect  to  place  sooieiy  in  a  state  of  Un- 
certainty by  any  appeal  addressed  only  to  your 
compassion,  I  am  appointed  by  the  court  {o 
claim  for  the  prisoner  the  fuU  protection  of  the 
law,  but  not  to  misrepresent  it  in  his  protectiop. 

Gentlemen,  the  facts  of  this  melancholy  case 
lie  within  a  narrow  compass. 

The  unfortuna,te  person  before  yon  was^  a 
E»ri.v  life  of  Soldicr.     He  became  so,  I  believe,  in 

tl,.  prisoner,    jjjg     ygj,^      1793 ^ap'j     jg     noW     »bOUt 

twentyruine  years  of  age.  He  served  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  Duke  of  York,  as  appears  by  his 
Royal  Highness's  evidferice  |  and  being  a  most 
approved  soldier,  he  was  one  of  those  singled  out 
as  an  orderly  man  to  attend  upon  the  person  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  '  You  hav^  been  witr 
nesses,  gentlemen,  to  the  calmness  with  which 
the  prisoner  has  sitten  in  his  place  during  the  tri- 
al.    There  was  but  one  exception  to  it.   '  You 


saw  the  emotion  which  overpowered  him  when 
the  illustrious  person  now  in  court  Hi.«t.ebB,.„t 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  Can  you  ■■•'oUierto 
then  believe,  from  the  evidence,  for  I  '°6  "Ocer. 
do  not  ask  you  to  judge  as  physiognomists,  or  to 
give  the  rein  to  conipassiqnate  fancy ;  but  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was"  the  generous  emo- 
tion ol,  the  mind,  on  seeing  the  Prince,  under 
whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  bravery  and 
honor  ?  Every  man,  certainly,  must  judge  for 
himself.  I  atn  counsel,  not  a  witness,  in  the 
cause.  But  it  is  a  most  striking  circumstance, 
as  you  find  from  the  Crown's  evidence/  that 
when  he  was  dragged  through  the  orchestra  under 
the  stagCj  and  charged  with  an  act  for  which  he 
considered, his  life  as  forfeited,  he-  addressed  the 
Duke  of  YlDrk  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
has  marked  the  demeanor  I  am  adverting  to.  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  showed  no  disposition  in  his  ev- 
idence to  help  the  prisoner,  but  who  spoke  with 
the  calmness  and  circumspection  of  truth,  and 
who  had  no  idea  that  the  person  he  was  examin- 
ing wai  a  lunatic,  has  given  you  the  account  qT 
the  burst  of  affection  oa  his  ii'rst  seeing  the  Duke 
of  Yort,  against  whose  father  and  sovereign  he 
vfras -supposed  to  have  had  the  consciousness  of 
treason.  The  King  himself,  whom  he  -was  sup- 
posed to  have  so  malignantly  attacked,  never  had 
ataore  gallant,  loyal,  or  suffering  ioldiei'.  His 
gallantry  and  loyalty  will  be  proved ;  his  suffer- 
ings speak  for  themselves. 

About  five  miles  from  Lisle,  upon  the  attack 
made  on  the  British  army,  this-  un-  Hie  wounds, 
fortunate  soldier  was  in  the  fifteenth 
light  dr^igoons,  in  the  thickest  of  the  ranks,  ex- 
posing, his  life  for  his  Fi-ince,  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to-day  to  have  sought  to  murder.  The 
first  wound  he  received  is  most  materially  con- 
nected "with  the  subject  we  are  considering ;  yon 
may  see  the  effect  of  it  now.' .  The  point  of  a 
sword  was  impelled  against  him  with  all  the  force 
of  a  mta  urging  his  horse  ip  battle.  When  the 
court  put  the  prisoner  under  my  protection,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  bring, Mr.  Cline  to  inspect 
him  in  Newgate.  It  will  appear  by  the  evidencp 
of  that  excellent  and  consciejitious  persofi,  who 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  first  anatomists  in  the 
world,  that  from  this  wound  one  of  two  things 
must  have  happened  :  either,  tjiat.by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  surgery  the  displaced  part  of 
the  skull  must  have  been  taken  away,  or  been 
forced  inward  on  the  brain.  The  second  stroke, 
also,  speaks  for  itself:  ybu  may  now  see  its  ef- 
fects. [Here  Mr.  Erskine  touched  the  head  of 
the  prisonelr.]  He  was  out  across  all  the  nervies 
wbich  give  sensibility  and  animation  to  the  body, 
and  his  head  hung  dovrn  almost  dissevered,  until 
by  the  act  of  surgery  it  was  placed  in  the  posi-  ' 
tibn  yoij  now  see  it.  But  thus,  almost  destroy- 
ed, he  still  recollected  his  duty,  and  continued  to 
maintain  the  glory  of  his  country,  vriien  a  sword 
divided  thfe  membrane  of  his  neck  wheire  it  term- 
inates in  the  head;,  yet  he  still  kept  his  place, 

9  Mr.  Erskine' put  bib  hand  to  the  prisoner's  bead, 
who  stood  by  him  at  the  bar  of  the  court. 
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though  his  helmet  had  been  thrown^  off  by  the 
blow  which  I  secondly  described,  when, by  an- 
other sword  he  -was  cut  inta  the  very  brain-r-yoji 
may  now  see  its  membrane  uncovered.  Mr.  Clijie 
will  tell  you  that  he  examined  these,  wounds,  .and 
he.  can  better  describe  them.  I  have  myself  seen 
them,  but  am  no  surgeon ;  frorn  his  evidence  you 
will  have  to  consider  their  consequences.  It 
may  be  said  that  many  soldiers  receive  grievous 
woxmds  without  their  producing  insanity.  So 
they  may,  undoubtedly ;  but  we  are  upon  the  fad. 
There  was  a  discussion  the  other  day,  whether 
a  man  who  had  been  seemingly  hurt  by  a  fall  be- 
yond remedy  could  get  up  and  walk.  The  peo- 
ple around  said  it  was  impossible ;  but  he  did  get 
up  and  walk,  and  so  there  Was  an  end  to  the  im- 
possibility. The  effects  of  the  jirisoner's  wounds 
were  known  by  the  immedidte  event  of  insanity, .' 
and  Mr.  -Cline  will  tell  you  that  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  any  other  event  had  fol- 
lowed. We  ^re  not  berfe  upon  aiate  of  insa.nity 
arising  from  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  as  it  may 
be  affected  by  hereditary  taint,  by  intemperance, 
or  by  violent  passions,  the  operations  of  which  are 
various  and  uncertain ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  species  of  insanity  more  resembling  T^hat  has 
been  described^as  idiocy,  pr6oeeding  from  orig- 
inal malorganization.  i.There  the  disease  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  incurable;  and  so  where  a  mai\ 
(like,  the  prisoner)  has  "become  insane  from  vio- 
lence to  the  br'ainj  which  permanently  affects  its 
structure,  however  such  a  man  may  appear  oc- 
casionally to  others,  his  disease  is  immovable. 
If  the  prisoner,  therefore,  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  he  never  could. recover  from  the  conse- 
quence of  that  day. 

But  this  is  not  all,  Another  Wow  was  still 
aimed  at  hiip,  which  he  held  up  his  arm  to  avoid, 
when  his  hand  was  cut  into  the  bone.  It  is  an 
afflicting  subject,  gentlemen,  and  better  to  be 
spoken  of  by  those  who  understand  it ;  and,  to 
and  all  further  description,  he  was  then  thrust 
alniost  through  and  through  the  body  with  a 
bayonet,  and  left  in  a.ditch^mong  the  slain. 

He  was  afterward  carried'to  a  hospital,  where 
lie  was  "known  by  his  tongue  to  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  vi^ill  be  examined  as  a  witness.  Who 
fiairld  him,'  ;iot  merely  as  a  w'onnded  soldier  de- 
prived of  the  powers  of  his  bo^y,  but  bereft  of 
iii.s  senses  forever."  .  '       .   ,     '  . 

Hft  was  affected  from  the  yefy  beginning  with 
Tj.ermdnpB^  that /.species  of  madness  Which,,  from 
iiijiti(,iio»rea.  violent  agitation,  fills  the  mind  vHth 
the  most  inconceivable  imaginations,  wholly  un- 
fitting it  for  all  dealing  with  human  affairs,  ae- 
Rording  to  the  sober  estimate  and  standard  of  fe'a- 
3on.  He  imagined  that  he  had  constant-  inter- 
course with  the  Almighty  Author  of  all  things  ; 
that  the  world,  was  coming  to  a  conclasion  ;  and 
_,  . ,.  ,  that,  like  our  blessed  Savior,  he  was  to 
nature  of  i/ie  sacrifice  himself  for  its  salvation.  So 
jpf  which  \e  obstinately  did  this  morbid  image  con-. 
labored.  tipue,  ,that  you  will  be  convinced  he 
went  to^the  thea-ter  to  perform,  as  he  imagined, 
that  blessed  sacrifice ;  and,,because  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  suicide,  though  calWd  upon  by  the 


imperious  voice  of  Heaven,  he  wished  that  by  the 
appearance  of  crime  his  life  might  betaken  away 
from  him  by' others.  This  bewildered,  extrava- 
gant species  df  madness  appeared  immediately 
after  his  wotinds;  on  his  first  eMering  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  on  the  Very  same  account  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army  on  his  return  to  England, 
which  the  Attorney  General  very  honorably  and 
candidly  seemed  to  intimate.  < 

To  proceed  with  the  proofs  of  his  insanity 
down 'to  the  very  period  of  hi^^  sup-  inaniresteain 
PQsed  guilt.  This  Unfortunate  man  nmyT»'° 
before  you  is  the  father  of  an  infant  ■"'""■iii 
of  eight  moriths ;  and  I  have  no.  doubtj  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  brought  into  court  (but  this  is  a 
grave  place  for  the  oopsideration  of  justice,  and 
not  a  theater  for  stage  effect) — I  say,  J  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  this  poor  infant  had  been 
brought  into'  court,  you  would  bme  seen  the  un- 
happy father  wrung  with  all  the  emotions  of  pa- 
rental affection.  Yet,  lipon  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding the  Thursday  when  he  went  to  the  play- 
house, you  will  find' his  disease  still  urging  him 
forward,  with  the  imptession  that  the  time'  was 
come  When  h^  -must  he  destroyed  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind ;  and  in  the  confusion,  or,  rather,  de- 
lirium of  this  wild  conception,  he  came  to  the 
bed  ,of  the  mother,  who  had  this  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  endeavored  to  dash.'  "nt  its  brains 
against  the  .wall.  The  family  wasralarmed; 
and  the  neighbors  being  called  in,  the  child  was, 
with  difficulty,  rescued  from  the  unhappy  parent, 
who,  in  his  madness,  would  have  destroyed  lit. 

.Now  let  me,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he 
had  suceeeded  in  the  accomplishment  compBrison  ot 
of  his  insane  purpose ;  and  the  ques-  '',» feeiingB  at 

.      -1,1  111  .,      '    ^""^^  time  nnd 

tion  had  been,  whether  he  was  guilty  ".hen  he  iired 
of.  murder.  Surely,  the  affection  for  »'"'=*''°e- 
this  infant,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  "his  distract- 
ed violenofe,  -would  have  been  conclusive  in  his 
favor.  ,  But  not  more  so  than  his  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  applicable  to  the  case  before  us;  yet  at  that 
very  period,  «ven  of  extreme  distraction,  he  con- 
verspd  as  rationally  on  all  other  subjects,  as  he 
did  with  the  Duke  of-iYork  at  the  theater;  The 
prisoner  knew  perfectly,  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  the  woman  and  the  father  of  the  child.  TJie 
tears  of  affection  ran  down  his  face  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  aobotnplisji  its  de- 
stfuction.  During  the  whole  of  this  scene  of 
horror,  he;  was  not  at  all  deprived  of  memory,  in 
the  Attorney  General's  sense  of  the  expression ; 
he  could  have  commiiniftated,  ai  that  moment, 
every  circumstance  of  his  past  life,  and  every 
thing. connected  with  his  present' fiondition,.  ex- 
tepl  only  the  quality  of  the  act  he  wals  meditating. 
In  that,  he  was  under  the  overruling  dominion 
of  a  morbid  imagination,  and  conoeiyed  that  he 
was  acting  against  the  dictates  of  natur^  in  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  commands  of  Heaven, 
which  had  told-  hiraj'  that  the  moment  he  was 
dead,  and  the.  infant  with  him,  all  nature  was  to 
be  changed,  and  all  mankind  werb  to  be  redeem- 
ed by  his  dissolution.  There  was  not  an  idea 
in  his  mind,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  of 
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the  desti-UKtion  of  tbe  King.  On  the  coijtrary,  he 
always  maintained  his  loyalty— lamented  that  he 
could  not  go  again  to  fight  his  battles  in  the  field ; 
and  it  will  be  proved,  that  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  period  in  question,  being  present  when 
a  song  was  sung,  indecent,  as  it  regarded  the 
person  and  condition  of  his  Majesty,  he  Jeft  the 
room  with,  loud  expressions  of  indignation,  and 
immediately  sang  "God  save  ..the  King,"  wjth 
all  the  enthusiasm^  of  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
bled  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  last  cir- 
His  prevailing  cumstance,  .wfiioh  may,  to  some,.ap- 
?°,°X'SMof  pear  insignifioanti  is,  in  my  mind,, 
'o!nM°iKe  .most,  momentous  testimony.  ,  For  if 
case.  this  man  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  as- 

sociating ^yith  persons  inimical  to  the  govern- 
ment of, our  country,  so,  that  mischief  might  have 
been  fairly  argued  to  ^have  mixed  itself  with, 
madness  (which,  by-the-by,  it  frequently  doe^) ; 
if  it  could  in  any  way  have,  been  collected  that, 
from  his  disorder,.more  easilyinflamed  and  work- 
ed upon,  he  had  been  led  avfay  by  disaffected 
persons  to  become  the  instrument  of  wickedness ; 
if  it  could  have  beeji  established ,  that  suoii  had 
been  his  companions  and  his  habits,  I  should  have 
oeen  ashamed  to  lift  up  my' voice  in  his  defense,. 
I  should  have  felt,  that,  however  his  raind  might 
have  been  weak  and  disordered,  yet  if^his  under- 
standing sufficiently  existed'  to  be  methodically 
acted  upon  as  an  instrument  of  ma\ice,- 1  could 
not  have  asked  for  an  acquittal.  But  you  find, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  before 'you,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  opportjunity  which  the  Crowri' 
has  had,  and  which,  upon  all  such  occasions,  it 
justly  employs  to  detect  treason,  either  against 
the  person  of  the  King'  or  against  his  govern- 
ment, not  one  wit'rf.ess  has  been  able  to  fijj  upon 
the  prisoner  before  you  any  one  companion,  of 
even  a  doubtful  description,  or  any  one  expres- 
sion from  which  disloyalty  could  be  inferred,' 
while  the  whole  history  of  his  life  repels  the  im- 
putation. ,  His  oouiage  in  defense  of  the.Kjng 
and  his  dominions,  and  his  Erffeotioix  for  his  son, 
in  such  unanswerable  evjdenoe,  all  speak  aloud 
against  the  presumption  that  he  ,went  to  the  the- 
ater with  a  mischievous  intention. . 

To  recur  again, to  the  evidence'' of  Mr.  Rich- 
Pecuiiarity  of  atdsdn,  who  ilelivered  most  hbnora,ble 
ki?empil'Sto  and  impartial  testimony.  I  certainly 
Kingviire.,  am.obliged  to  admit,  that  what  a  pns- 
onefr  says  for  himself,  when  coupled  at  the  very 
time  with  an  overt  act  of  wickedness,,  is  no  evi-. 
dence  whatever  to  a;lter  the  obvious  quality  of  the 
act  he  has  committed. ,  If,  for  instance,  Ij  who  am 
now'addressing  you,  had  fired  the  sam,e  pistol  to- 
ward the  box  of  the  King,  and,  having  Been 
dragged  under  the  orchestra  and  secured  for  crim- 
inal justice,  I  had  said  that  I  had  no  intention.^ to 
kill  the  King,  but  was  weary  of  my  life,  and  meant 
to  be  condemned  as  guilty ;  would  any  man,  who 
was  not  himself  insane,  consider  that  as  a  de^ 
fense  ?  Certainly  not :  because  ifwould  be  with- 
out the  whole  foundation  of  the  prisoner's  previous 
condition,  part  of  which  it  is  even  difTioult  to  .ap- 
ply closolyiand  directly  by  strict  evidennej  without 


taking  his  undoubted  insanity  into  consideration, 
because  it  is  his  unquestionable  insanity  which 
alone  stamps  the  eAsions  of  his  mind  with  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  ^ 
.  The,  idea  which  had  impressed  itself,  but  in 
most  confused  images,,  upon  this  Un-  Hefoititneo. 
fortunate  man,  was,  that  he  must  be  """>;  ■"  i"" 
destroyed^  but  ought '  not  to  destroy  wiiicii  would 
himself.  'He  once  had  the  idea  of  ingprt&deaUi 
firing  over  tl^e  King's  carriage  in  the  '"^''i'""' 
sti-eet;  _but  then  he  imagined  he  should  be  im- 
mediately killed,  *hioh  was  not  the  mode  of  pro- 
pitiation for  the  world.  And  as  our  Savior,  be- 
fore his  passion,  had  gone  into  the  garden  to 
pray,  this  fallen  and  afflicted  being,  after  be  had 
taken  the  infant  out  of  bed  to  destroy  it,  return- 
ed also  to  the  garden,  saying,  aS  he  afterward 
said  to.  the  Duke  of  York,  "  that  all  was  not  over 
— that  a  great  work  was  to  be  finished ;"  and 
there  he  ramained  in  prayer,  the  victim  of  the 
same  melancholy  visitation,  ; 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  facts,  freed  from  even 
the  possibility  of  artifice  or  disguise ;  qomparison  or 
because  the  testimony  to  support  them  J|',at™i.S' 
will  be  beyond  all  doubt.  In  opntem-  t'w,""-  ■ 
plating  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  its  justice  to  which  they' must  be  applied, 
I  find  nothing  to  oha,llenge  or  question,  I  ap- 
proveofthem  throughout.  I  subscribe  to  all  that 
is  written  by  Lord  Hale.  I  agree  with  all  the 
authorities  cited  by  the  Attorney  General,  from 
Xprd-Goke;  but  above  all,  I  do  most  cordially 
agree  in  the  instance  of  odnvictions  by  which  he 
illustrated  them  in  his  able  address.'"  I  have 
now  lying  before  me  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,: 
unqiiestionably  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  and  none  appears  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed, 6f  his  guilt.  I  wish,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  to  contrast  the  two  eases ;  and  so  far  am  I 
from  disputing  either  th,e  princijj}e  of  that,  cpti- 
deiimation,  or  the  evidence  that  was  tbe  founda- 
tion of  itj  that  I  invite  you  to  examine  Whether 
any  two  instances  in  the  whole  body  of  the  crim- 
inal  law  are  more  diametrically,  opposite  to  each 
other  than  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers  ajid  that  now 
before  you.  Lord  Ferrers  was  divorced  from  his 
wife  by  act  of  Parliament ;,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Johnson,  who  had  been  bis  steward,  had 
taken  part  with  the  lady  in  that  proceeding,  and 
had '  conducted  the  business  in  carrying  the  act 
through  the  two  Houses.  Lord  Ferrers  conse- 
quently wished  to  turn  him  out'of  a  farm  which 
he  occupied  under  him  ;  but  his  estate  being  in 
tvnst,  Johnson  was  supported  by,  the  trustees  in 
his  possession.  There  were,  also,  some  difieren- 
ces  respecting  coal-mines ;  and  in  consequence 
of  both  transactions.  Lord  Ferrers  took  up  the 
most  violent  Tesentrient  against  him.     Let  me 


'"  The  reader  will  remark,  that  in  the  cases  which 
Mr.  Erskine  go'es  on  to  consider,  the  statement  ptthe 
facts, is  not  only  clear  and  beautiful  in  itself,  bat  is 
shaped  throughout  with  a  particular  reference  to  the- 
caseof  HadfieU,  so  as  to  bring  put  the. points,  of  Con- 
trast ip  strong  relief,  andtbus  open  the-way  fot  tho 
distinctions  which  follow.  This  kind  o(pivpora(ion 
is  one  .of  Mr.  Er.skiue's  greatest  excellence. 
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here  observe,  gentlemen,  that  this  was  not  a  re- 
sentment founded  upon  any  illusion  ;  not  a  resent- 
ment forced  upon  a  distempered  mind  by  falla- 
cious images,  but  depending  upon  actual  nrcma- 
stances  and  real  facts;  and,  acting  like-any  other 
man  under  the  inflaeqoe  of  malignant  passions, 
he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  be  revenged 
on  Mr.  Johnson,  particularly  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  depriving  him  of  a  contract  respecting 
the  mines. 

Now,  suppose  Lord  Ferrers  could  have  showed 
that  no  difference  with  Mr.  Johnson  had  ever  ex- 
isted regarding  his  wife  at  all — ^that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  never  been  his  steward— i-and  that  he.  had 
only,  from  delusion,  believed  so  when  his  situa- 
tion in  life  was  quite  different.  Suppose,  further, 
that  an  illusive  imagination  had  alone  suggested 
to  him  that  he  had  been  thwarted  by  Johnson  in 
his  contract  for  these  coal-mines, '  there  never 
having  been  any  contract  at  all  for  coal-mings — 
in  short,  that  the  whole  basis  of  his  enmity  was 
without  any  foundation  in  nature,  and  had  been 
shown  to  have  been  a  morbid  image  imperiously 
fastened  upsn  his  mind.  Such  a'  case  as  that 
would  have  exhibited  a  character  of  insanity  in 
Lord  Ferrers  extremely  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  presented  by  the  evidence  to  his 
-peers. '  Before  them,' he  only  appeared  as  a  man 
of  turbulent  passions,  whose  mind  was  disturbed 
by  no  fallacious  images  of  things  without  exist- 
ence'; whose  quarrel  with  Johnson  was  founded 
upon  no  illusions,  but  upon  existing  facts  j  whose 
resentment  proceeded  to  the  fatal  consummation 
with  all  the  ordinary  indications  of  mischief  and- 
malice ;  and  who  conducted  his  own  defense  With 
the  greatest  dexterity  and  skill.     WhcS,  then,. 

COULD  DOCET  THAT  LoBD  FeERERS  WAS  A  MUR- 
DERER ?  When  the  act  was  done,  he  said,  "I 
am  glad  I  have  done  it.  He  was  a  villain,  and 
I  am  revenged.^'  But  when  he  afterward  saw 
that  the  wound  was  probably  mortal,  and  that  it 
igvotved  consequences  fatal  to  himself,  he  desired 
the  surgeon  to  take  all  possible  care  of  his  patient; 
and,  conscious  of  his  crime,  kept  at  bay  the  meti 
who  came  with  arms  to  arrest  him  :  showing, 
from  the  beginning  to  the.  end,  nothing,  that  <loes 
not  generally  accompany  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  condemned.  He  ■was  proved,  to  be  sure,  to 
be  a  man  subject  to  unreasonable  prejudices,  id- 
dieted  to  absurd  practices,  and  agitated  by  violent 
passions;  But  the  act  was  not  done  under  the 
dominion  of  uncontrollable  disease;  and  wheth- 
er the  mischief  and  malice  were  substantive,  or 
marked  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  passions 
bordered  upon,  or  even  amounted  to  insanity,  it 
did  not  convince  the  Lords  that,  under  all  the 
circiirastances  of  the  case,  he  was  not  a  fit  object 
of  criminal  justice.  ' 

In  the  same  manner,  Arnold,  who  shot  at  Lord 
witKtiiatof  Onslow,  and  who  was  tried  at  Kingston 
Araoid.  ggon  after  the  Black  Act  passed  on  the 
abcessi6n  of  George  I.  Lord  Onslow  having  been 
very  vigilant  as  a  magistrate  in  suppressing  clubs, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  set  on  foot  to  disturb 
the  new  government,  Arnold  had  frequently 
been  heard  to  declare  that  Lord  Onslow  would 


ruin  his  country ;  and  although  he  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  to  be  a  man  of  most  wild  and  tur- 
bulent manners,,  yet  the  people  round  Guildford, 
who  knew  him,  did  not,  in-general,  consider  him 
to  be  insane.  His  counsel  could  not  show  that 
any  morbid  delusion  had  ever  overshadowed  his 
understanding.-  They  cbirtd  not  show,  as  I  shall, 
that  just  before>_he  shot  at  Lord  Onslow,  he  had 
endeavored  to  destroy  his  own  beloved  child.  It 
was  a  ease  of  human  resentment. 

I  raigljt  instance,  also,  the  case  of  Oliver,  wh6 
was  indicted  forthe  murder  of  Mr  .Wood,  wituuiat 
apotter,  in  Staffordshire.'  Mr. Wood  had  »foiiv=r. 
refused  his  daughter  to  this  man  in  marriage.  My 
friend,  Mr.  MiUes,  was  counsel  lor  him  at  the  as- 
sizes: He  had  been  employed  as  a  sui'geon  and 
apothecary  toy  the  father,  who  forbid  him  bis 
hoiise,  and  desired  him  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  pay- 
ment ;  when,  in  the  agony  of  disappointment,  and 
bi-ooding  over  the  injury  he  had  suffered,  on  his 
being  admitted  to  ,Mr.  Wood  to  receive  payment, 
he  shot  him  upon  the  spot.  The  trial  occupied 
great  part  of  the  day ;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
can  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
case  for  a  jury  to  deliberate  on.  He  was-a  man 
acting-  upon  existing, facts,  and  upon  human  re- 
sentments connected  with  them.  He  was  at  the 
very  time  carrying  on.  his  .business,  which  re- 
quired learning  and  reflection,  and,  indeed,  a 
reach  of  mind  beyohd  the'  ordinary  standard,  be- 
ing trusted  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  practitioner 
in  medicine.  Neither  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Wood's 
under  the  influence  of  illusion;  hut  he' went  to 
destroy  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  placed  exactly; 
in-  the  circumstances  which  the  mind  of  the  crim- 
inal represented  him.  He  went  to  execute  venge- 
ance on  him  for  refusing  his  daughter..  In  such  a 
case  there  might,  ho  doubt,  be  passion  approach- 
ing to  frenzy^;  but  there  wanted  that  character- 
istic of  madness  to  emancipate  him' from  criminal 
justice. 

There  was  another  instance  of  this  description 
in  the  case  of  a  most  unhappy  woman,  Wiiii  thw  or 
who  was  tried,  in  Essex,  for  the  mur-'  J,fX.°Er"°' 
der  of  Mr.  Errington,  who  had  seduced  ""st<">- 
and  abandoned  her  and  the  children  shehad'borne 
to  him.  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  those  who 
prosecuted  her,  that  she  was  acquitted,  as  she  is 
at  this  tipie  in  a  most  undoubted,  and  deplorable 
state  of  insanity.'  But  I  confess,  if  I  had  been 
upon  the  jury  who  tried  her,  I  should  have,  en- 
tertained, great  doubts  and  difficulties  ■  for,  al- 
though the  unhappy  woman  had  before  exhibited 
strong  marks  of  insanity,  arising  from  grief  and 
disappointment,  yet  .she  acted  upon/acts-and  cir- 
cumstances  which  had  an  existence,  and  which 
wore  calculated,  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human-action,  to  produce  the  most  violent  resent- 
ment: Mr;  Errington  having  just  cast  her  ofi", 
and  married  another  wonian,  or  taken  his  ailder 
his  protection,  her  jealousy  was  excited  to  such 
a  pitch  as  occasionally -to  overpower  her  under- 
standing ;  but  -when  she  v/ent  to  Mr.  Erfington's 
house,  where  she  shot  him,  she  went  with  the  ex- 
press and.  deliberate  purpose  of  shooting  him. 
That  fact  was  unquestionable.     She  .vi'ent  there 
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with  a  resentment  long  rankling  in  her  bosom, 
bottomed  on  an  existing  fovindation.  She  did  not 
act  under  o  clelusion,  that  he  had  deserted  her 
when  he  had  not,  but  took  revenge  upon  him  for 
an  actual  desertion.  But.  still  the  jury,  in  the 
humane  consideration  of  her  sufferings,  pro- 
nounced the  insanity  to  be  predominant  over  re- 
sentment, and  they  acquitted  her. 

But  16t  me  suppose  (which  would  liken  it  to 
the  case  before  us)  that  she  had  never  cohabited 
with  Mr.  Errington;  that  she  never  had  had 
children  by  him ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  nei- 
ther had,  nor  could  possibly  have  deserted  or  in- 
jured her.  Let  me  suppose,  in  short,  that  she 
had  hever  seen  him  in  her.  life,  but  that  her,  re- 
sentment had  been  founded  on  the  morbid  delu- 
sion that  Mt.  Erringtpn,  who  had  never  seen  her,- 
had  been  the. author  of  all  her  wrongs  and  sor- 
rows ;  and  that,  uiider  that  diseaged  itiipression, 
she  had  shot  him.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
gentlemen,  she  would  have  been  acquitted  upon 
the  opening,  and  no  judge  would  have  sat  to  try 
such  a  cause._  The  act  ttscy  would  have  been 
decisively  characteristic  of  madness,  because,  be- 
ing founded  upon  nothing  existing,  it  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  malice,  whict  the  ,Jaw  re- 
quires to, be  charged  and  proved,  in  every  case 
of  murder,  as  the  foundation  of  a  conviction. 
Let  us  novif  recur  to  the  cause  we  are  engaged 
,.    .      in,  and  examine  it  upon  those  principles 

Application    .  ,  .   ,     t  i  i         ..  i.    - 

to  tiio  Clue  py  Which  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall,  m 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  You  have 
a  man  before  you  who  will  appear,  upon  the 
evidence,  to  have  received  those  almost  deadly 
wourfds  which  I  described  to  you,  producing  the 
immediate  and  immovable  effects  which  the  em- 
inent surgeon,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned, 
will  prove  that  they  could  not  but  have  produced. 
It  will  appeaf  that,  from  that  period,  he  was  vis- 
ited by  the  severest  paroxysms  of  madness,  and 
was  repeatedly  confined  with. all  the  coercion 
which  it  is  necessary  to  practice  upon  lunatics ; 
yet,  what  is  quite  decisive  against  the  imputation 
of  treason  against  the  person  of;  the .  King,  his 
loyalty  never  forsook  him.  Sane  or  insahe,  it 
was  his  very  characteristic  to  love  his  Sovereign 
and  his  country,  although  the  deliisions  which 
distracted  him  were  sometimes,  iiv  other  respects, 
as  contradictory  as  they  were  violent. 

Of  this  inconsistency,  there  was  a  most  strik- 
strikin.  Tn  mg  instanoc  on  only  the  Tuesday  be- 
Sonf'Idi'  '°'"®  t'h^  Thursday  in  question,  when 
Uions.  ■  it  -virill  be  proved  that  he  went  to  see 
one  Trilelet,  who  had  been  committed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  as  a  lunatic.  This  man  had 
taken  up  an  idea  that  our  Savior's  second  ad- 
vent; and  the  dissolution  of  all  human  beings, 
were  at  hand;'  and. conversed  in  this  slvUti  of 
madness.  This  mixing  itself  with  the  insane 
delusion  of  the  prisouei',  l^e  immediately  .broke 
out  upon  the7subject  of  his  own  propitiation  and 
sacrifice  for  mankind,  although  only  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  exclaimed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
a.  whore ;  that  Christ  was  a  bastard ;  that  God 
was, a  thief;  aiid  that  he  and,  this  Truelet  were 
to  live  with,  him  at  White  Conduit  House,  and 


there  to  be  enthroned  together.  His  mind  in 
Short,  was  overpowered  and  overwhelmed  with 
distraction.  '     ' 

The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  the  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  c,  reviowed 
King,  in  firing  ■*  pistol  at  his  Majes-  'J-jj^' ''"^'"s 
ty — an  act  which  only  differs  from  »»i'e'i. 
murder,  inasmuch  as  the  bare  compassing  is 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  malignant 
purpose ;  and  it  will  be  your,  office,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  judge,  to  decide  by  your  verdict  to 
which  of  the  two  impulses  of  the  mind  you  refer 
the  act  in  question.  You  will  have  to  decide, 
whether  you  attribute  it  wholly  to  mischief  and 
malice,  lor  wholly  to  insanity,  or  to  the  one  mix- 
ing itself  with  the  other.  If  you  find  it  attrib- 
utable to  mischief  and  malice  only,  let  the  man 
DIE. ,'  The  law  demands  his  death  for  the  public 
safety.  If  you  consider  it  as  conscious  malice 
and  misjohief  mixing  itself  with  insanity,  1  leave 
him  in  4he  hands  of  the  court,  to -say  how  he  is 
to  be  dealt  with ;  it  is  a  question  too  difiicult  foi 
me. ,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  disturb  the  order  ol 
society,  or  to  brjng  confusion  upon  my  country 
But  if  you  find  that  the  act  was  committed  whol 
ly  under  the  dominion  of  insanity  j  if  you  are  sat- 
isfied that  he  went  to  the  theater  contemplating 
his  own  destriiction  only  J, and  thatj  when  hefired 
the  pistol,,  he  did  not  ntaliciously  aim  at  the  per- 
son of  the  King — ^yon  will  then  te  boundi  even 
upon  the  principle  which  the  Attorney  General 
himself  humanely  and  honorably  stated  to  you, 
to  Acquit  this  most  unhappy  prisoner. 

If,  in  bringing  these  considerations  hereafter  to 
the  standard  of  the  evidence,  any  doubts  should 
occur  to  you  on  the/  subject,  the  question  for 
your  decision  will  then  be,  which  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives is  thc^most  probable — a  duty  which 
you  will  perform  in  the  exercise  of  that  reason 
of  which,  for,  wise  purposes,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  deprive  the  unfortunate  man  whom  you  are 
trying.  Your  sound  understandings  wifl  easily 
enable  you  to  distinguish  infirmkie),  which  are 
misfortunes,  from  motivet,  which  are  crimes.  Be- 
fore the  day  "ends,  the  evidence  will  be  decisive 
upon  this  subject. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration, 
which, I  ought  distinctly  to  present"  no m-idence of 
to  ^ou;  because  I  think  that  more  J^fSXo 
turns  upon  it  than  any  other  view  of  ■f'^=''- 
the  subject ;  namely,  whether  the  prisoner's  de- 
fense can  be  impeached  for  artifice  or  ^'aud.  I 
admit,  that  if,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended, there  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him 
any  pretense  or  counterfeit  of  insanity,  it  would 
taint  the  whole  case,  and  leave  him  without  pro- 
tection. But  for  such  a  suspicion  there  is  not 
even  a  shadow  of  foundation.  It  is  repelled  by 
the  whole  history  and  character  of  his  disease,  as 
well  as  of  his  Jife,  independent  of  it.  If  you 
were  trying  a  man,  under  the  Black  A(;t,  for 
shooting  at  another^  and  there  was  a  doubt  upon 
the  question  of  malice,  would  it  pot  bc'import- 
ant,  or  rather  decisive  evidence,  that  the  pris- 
oner had  no  resentment  against  the  prosecutor; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  whom 
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he  had  always  loved  and  served  ?  Now  the  pris- 
oner was  maimed,  cut  dowHj  and  destroyed,  in 
the  service  of  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  another  reflection  presses  very 
Feroratra:  The  Strongly  on  my  mind,  which  I  find  it 
ravlt'been  atm-  difficult  to  suppress.  In  every  state 
fte  topmld «-  "lere  are  political  differences  and 
cesses  of  reform,  parties,  and  individuals  disaffected 
to  the  system  of  government  under  which  they 
live  as  subjects.  There  are  not  many  such,  I 
trust,  in  this  country.  But  whether  there  are 
many  or  any  of  such  persons,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  has  peculiarly  distinguished 
his  Majesty's  life  and  reign,  and  which  is  in 
itself  as  a  host  in  the  'prisoner's  defense,  since, 
amid  all  the  treasons  and  all  the  seditions  which 
have  been  charged  on  reformers  of  government 
as  conspiracies  to  disturb  it,  no  hand  or  voic^ 
has  been  lifted  up  against  the  person  of  the  King. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  unhappy  lunatics  who, 
from  ideas  too  often  mixing  themselves  with  in- 
sanity, have,  intruded  themselves  into  the  palace, 
but  no  malicious  attack  heis  ever  been  inade'  upon 
the  King  to  be  settled  by  a  trial.  His  Majesty's 
character  and  conduct  have  been  a  sfifer  shield 
than  guards,  or  th^n  lavrs.  Gentlemen,  1  wish 
to  continue  to  that  sacred  life  that  best  of  all 
securities.  I  seek  to  continue  it  under  that  pror 
tection  where  it  has  beeii  so  long  protected. 
We  are  not  td  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
we  are  not  to  stretch  the  laws  to  hedge  round 
the  life  of  the  King  with  a  greater  security  than 
thatwhioh  the  Divine  Providence  has  so  happily 
realized. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  principle  of  religion  more 
It  is  safest  when  strougly  iftouloated  by  tlie  sacred 
SfjiaSS"  scriptures  than  that  beautiful  and 
i'n"-.™S  eitess  cnooUraging  lesson  of  our  Savior 
of'ieai.  himself  upon  confidence  in  the  Di- 

vine protection  :  "  Take  no  heed  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed;  but  seek' ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  By  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly not  intended  that  we  are  to  disregard 
the  conservation  of  life,  or  to  neglect  the  means 
necessary  for  its  sustentation ;  nor  that  we  are 
to  beicareless  of  whatever  iBay  contribute  to  our 
comfort  and  happiness;  but  that  we  should  be 
contented  to  receive  them  as  they  are  given  to 
us,  and  not  seek  them  in  the  violation  of  the  rule 
and  order  appointed  for  the  government  of  the 
world.  On  this  principle,  nothing  can  more  tend 
to  the  security  of  his  Majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, than  the  scene  which  this  day  exhibits  in 
the  calm,  humane,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  if,  in  my, part  of  this  solemn  du- 
ty," I.  have  in  any  manner  trespassed  upon  the 
justsecurity  provided  for  the  public  happiness,  I 
wish  to  be  corrpcted.  I  declare  to  you,  solemn- 
ly, that  my  only  aim  has  been  td  secure  for-  the 


prisoner  at  the  bar,  whose  life  and  death  are  in 
the  balance,  that  he  should  be  judged  rigidly  by 
the, evidence  and  the  law.  I  have  made  no  ap- 
peal to  your  passions — you  have  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise them.  This  is  not  even  a  case  in  which, 
if  the  jirisoner  be  found  guifty,  the  royal  mercy 
should  be  counseled  to  interfere,  He  is  either 
an  accountable  being,  or  not  accountable.  If  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  mischief  he  was  engaged 
in,  the  law  is  a  corollary,  apd  he  is  not  guilty. 
But  if,  when  the  evidence  closes,  you  think  he 
was  conscious,  and  maliciously  meditated  the 
treason  he  is  charged  with,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  crime  more  vile  and  detestable  ;  and 
I  should  consider  the  King's  life  to  be  ill  attend- 
ed to,  indeed,  if  not  protected  by  the  full  vigor 
of  the  laws,  Ajvhiyh  are  wfltchM  over  the  securi- 
ty of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  It  is  a.  most 
important  consideration,  both  as  it  regards  the 
prisoner,  and  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.     Gentlemen,  I  leave  it  with  you. 


■  Lord  Kenyon,  who  presided  at  the  trial,ap- 
peared,  it  is  said,  much  prejudiced  against  the 
prisoner  while  the  evidence  fjor  ^he  Crown  was 
taken.  But  when  Mr.  ErSkine  had  stated  the 
principle  upon  >yhloh  he  grounded  his  defense, 
and  when  his  Lordship  found  tli&t  the  facts  came 
up  to  the  case  opened  for  the  prisoner,  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  Attorney  General  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  case  should  notbe  proceeded  in. 
A  verdict  of  acquittal  was,  therefore,  given,  with- 
oiit '  any  reply  for  the  .Crown,  and  the  prisoner 
was' placed  in  confinement  at  Bedlam.  He  re- 
mained there  to  an. extreme  old  age,  perfectly 
rational  on  most  subjects,  but  liable  to  strong  de- 
lusions, which  rendered  it  unsafe,  to  discharge 
him. 

In  consequence  of  the  attack  of  Hadfield  upon 
George  HI.,  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  lavfs, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  exordium,  were 
changed.  ,  Though  he  assigned  very, ingenious 
reasons  for  giving  to  a  person  who  atteihpted  the 
life  of  the  King  greater  advantages  as  to  trial, 
and  as  to  the  degree  of  evidence  by  which  the 
change  was  to  be  established,  than  -were  granted 
in  the  case  of  a  similar  attenipt  on  a  subject,  it 
was  generally  felt  that  this  was  neither  wise  nor 
saie.  Hence  the  statvlte  39  and  40,  George  III., 
c.  93,  was  passed,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that 
in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  in  coijipassing  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  of  mi.S; 
prision  of  such  treason,  where  the  overt  act  of 
such  treason  shall  be  alleged  in  the  indictment 
to  be  the  assassination  of  the  King,  or  a,  direct 
attempt  against  his  life  or  person;  the  person  ac- 
pused  shall  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner  in  every  respect,  and  upon  the  like  evidence, 
as  if  he  was  charged  with  murder,  but  the  judg- 
ment  and  execution  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other 
cases  of  high  treason. 
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SPEECH 


OF  MR.  ERSKINE  FOR  THE  REV.  GEORGE  MAEKHAM  AGAINST  JOHN  FAWCETT,  ESa,  FOR  CRIM- 
INAL, CONVERSATION  WITH  HIS  WIFE,  DELIVERED.BEFORE  THE  DEPUTY  SHERIFF  OF  MIDDLfi- 
SEX  AND  A  SPECIAL'  JURY,  MAY  4,  1802,  ON  AN  INQUISITION  OF  DAMAGES. 


.  INTKODUCTIOH. 

With  all  the  Varied  abilities  of  Mr.  Krskine,  therewas  noting  in  which  he  was  thonglit  so'much  to 
excel  as  the  management  of  oases  of  adultery.  He  was  almost  nniformly  retained  for  the  complainant ; 
and  some  of  the'  most  thrilling  strains  tf  his  eloquence  were  on  this  •su'biect.  He  obtained  greater  dam- 
ages than  any  othei'  advocate  in  England.;  and  ^ome  even  complained  that,  with  KenyoB  on  the  bepch 
and  Erskine  at  the  bar,  the  judgments  of  juries  in  such  cases  became  a'bsolutely  vindictive. 

In  the  present  instance,  there  was  no  room  for  tdenial  or  exculpation,  andtiie  case  went  by  default.  It 
was,  therefore,  simply  a  hearing  as  to  the  amount  of  damages ;  and  was  refeiTed  by  the  court  to  a  spe6ial 
jury,  convened  by  the  Under  Sheriff  in  a  private  room  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  Westminster.  Elo- 
quence, under  such  ciVcumstances,  would  seem  to  be  almostout  of  the.  question;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  there- 
fore, entered  on  the  su'bject  in  the  quiet  manner  of  a  private  individual  conversing  with  a  few  old  ac 
qnaintances  in  a  parlor  of  their  own  dwellings.  But  he  instantly  .passed  to  a  topic  always  jhteresting  to 
an  Englishman;  the  peculiar  charactej:  of  an  Engfish  jury;  and  touched  their  pi-ide  by  thesuggestion^ 
one  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  speech^— that  the  defendant,  dreading  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial, 
had  thrust  the  jury  aside  into  a  private  room  to  cover  his  crimes  for  money.  He  then;lays  open  the  facts 
of  the  case' in  a  nzirratiou  of  uncommon  simplicity  and  beauty;  dwells  on  the  peculiarly  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances which.attendedit;  and  takes  the  ground,  that  a  full  Recompense  (so  far  as  money  could  give  it) 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  and  suffering  he  had  sustained. .  The  damages  were  laid  at 
jE20,000,  a  sum  moi-e  than  double  the  defendant's  entire  property.  Still  Mr.  Erskine  contends  that  these 
damages  ought  to'be  awarded  in  full,  us  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Markham,  and  as  a  warning  to 
others  for  the  protection  of  families  in,  the  intimacy  of  private  friendship.  On  this  last  topic,  he  presents 
considerations  founded  on  the  structure  of  society,  which  are  worthy  of  so  fervent  an  admirer  and  sttident 
of  Mr.' Burke;  ,  .  ,  _, 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  on  sb  hackngyed  a  theme,  necessarily  involving  a  limited  range  of  oonsidera- 
tioas,  Mr.  Erskine  has  nothing  jjommonplaoe^no  strained  expressions,  no  ,  extravagant  sensibility,  no 
clap-trap  of  any  kind.  In  such  a  case,  a  mail  often  shows  his  ability  quite  as  much  by  what  ,he  does  Twt 
say,  as  by  what  he  does  say ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Erskine  here,  as  every  where  else,  a  perfect  model  of  a 
business  speaker,  keeping  his  exuberant  powers  of  fericy,  sentiment,  and  pathos  in  tbe  strictest  subordi- 
nation to  the  realitiea 'of  his  case. 

SPB!ECH,  &o.: 


Mb.  Sheeiff,  and  GSniLEitfEN  of  the  Jury, 
— In  representing  the  unfortunate  gentleraa!i,who 
has  sustained  the  injury 'which  has  been  stated 
to  you  by  ray  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hblroyd,  who 
opened  the  pleading?,  I  feel  one  great  satisfao- 
tion^a  satisfaction  founded,  as  I  conceive,  on  a 
sentiment  perfectly  constitutional.  I  am  about 
Character  to  addrcss  ,inyself  to  men  whom  I  pee- 
UStcMo™ '•  SoNALLY  KNOW  J  to  men,  honorable  in 
the  jury.  thftir  llveB,  moTal,  judicious ;  and  capa- 
ble, of  correctly  estimating  the  injuries  they  are 
called  upon_to  condemn  in  their,  character  of  ju- 
rors. This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  there  is  such  a  tribunal-  as  the  one 
before  which  I  am  now  to  speak ;  Csr,  however 
in  other  countries  such  institutions  as  oar  own 
may  have  been  set  up  of  late,  'it  is  only  by.  that 
maturity  which  it  requires  ages  to  give  to  gov- 
ernment^J— by  that  progressive  wisdom  which  has 
slowly  ripened  the  Constitution  of  our  country — 
that  it  is  possible  there  can  exist  sv^ch  ,a  body  of 
men  as  you  are.     It  is  the  great  privilege,  of  the 


■subjects  of  England  that  they  judge  one  another. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  although  we,  are  in 
this  private  room,  all  the  sanctions  of  justice  are 
present.  It  makes  no  manner  of  difference, 
whether  I  address  "you  in  the  presence  of  the 
under  sheriff,  your  respectable  chairman,  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  highest  magistrate  of  ^he 
state. 

The  defendant  has,  on  this  occasion,  suffered 
judgment  by  default :  other  adulterers   ^, .    '  ... 

11  ,   'f         1  .  r,  Objectftfthe 

have  done  so  belore  him.  Some  have  iiefrndEiiii  in 
done  so  under  the  idea  that,  \ly  suffer-  '5»e'tiI'|o  b' 
ing  judgment  against  them,  they  had  ''""°"' 
retired  from  the  public  eye — fromthe  awful  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  j  and  that  they  came  into  a 
corner  where  there  was  not  such  an  'assembly  of 
persons  to  witness  their  misconduct,  and  where  it 
waste  be  Canvassed  before  persons  who  might  be 
less  qualified  ,to  judge  the  case  to  be  addressed  to 
them.  .        ' 

It  is  not  long,  however,  since  such  pcsons 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  much 
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they  were  mistaken  in  this  respect.  The  larg- 
Hit-prohabie  est  damages,  in  oases  of  adultery,  have 
mutjkB.  been  given  in  this  place.  By  this  place, 
I  dp  not  mean  the  particular  room  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled,  but  under  inquisitions  direct- 
ed to  thc;  sheriff;  and  the  instances  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  of  modem,  and,  indeed,  recent  date. 

Gentlemen,  after  all  the  experience  I  have 
_      ...  had,  I  feel  myself,  I  confess,  consid- 

Poinfui  nBture  crably  embarrassed  m  what  njanner 
» boVresmt-  to  address  youc  There  are  some  sub- 
"''  jeots  that  harass  and  overwhelm  the 

mind  of  man.  There  are  some  kinds  of  distresses 
one  knows  not  how  to  deal  with.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  plaintiff 
without  being  disqualified,  in  some  degree,  to 
represent  it  to  others  with  effect.  ,  It  is  no  less 
impossible  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  receive .  on  a 
sadden  the  impressions  which  iiavB  been  long  in 
my  mind,  without  feeling  overpowered  with  sen- 
sations which,,  after  all,  had  tetter  be  absent, 
when  men  are  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of 
duty,  to  pronounce  a  legal  judgment.    : 

The  plaintiff  is  the  third  son  of  his  Grace  the 
Karration :  Archbishop  of  York,  a  clergyman  of 
Mrt^"™"'  ">«  Church  of  England ;.  presented, 
ustiiution  in  in  the  year  1791,  to  the  living  of 
Stokeley,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  now,  by 
his  Majesty's  favor,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
York.  He  married,  in  the  year  1 789,  Miss  Sut- 
ton, the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart.,  of 
Norwood,  in  Yorkshire,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  most  virtuously  educated,  and 
who,  but  for  the  crime  of  the  defendant,  which 
assembles  you  here,  would,  as  she  has  expressed 
it  herself,  have  been  the  happiest  of  womankind. 
This  gentleman  having  been  presented,  in  1 79 1 , 
by  his  father,  to  this  living,  where,  I  understand, 
there  had  been  no  resident  rector  for  forty  years, 
set  an  example  to  the  Church  and  to  the  public, 
which  was  peculiarly  virtuous  in  a  man  circum- 
stanced as  he  was ;  for,  if  there  can  be  any  per- 
son more  likely  than  another  to  protect  himself 
securely  with  privileges  and  indulgences,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province.  This  gentleman,  however,  did  not 
avail-  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  birth  and 
station.  Although  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  profession ;  at  a  large  expense  he  repaired 
the  rectory-house  for  the  reception  of  his  family, 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  patrimony,  while,  in  his 
extensive  improvements,  he  adopted  only  those 
arrangements  which  were  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  innocent  and  peaceful  life.  He 
had  married  this  lady,  and  entertained  no  other 
thoughts  than  that  of  cheerfully  devoting  himself 
to  all  the  duties,  public  and  private,'  which  his 
situation  called  upon  him  to  perform. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  afterward,,  the  de- 
Mr.  rawcptt's  fendant  became  the  purchaser  of  an 
urSiiTs^h.  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stoke- 
b-jihood.  ley,  and,  by,  such  purchase,  an  inhab- 

itant of  that  part  of  the  country,  and' theneighr 
bor  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman.  It  is  a  most 
affecting  circumstance,   that- the   plaintiff  and 


the  defendant  had  been  bred  together  at  West- 
minster School  I  and  in  ray  mind  it  is  TinirJntimncy 
still  more  affecting,  when  I  reflect  i"'"''''''-  . 
what  it  is  which  has  given  to  that  school  ko  much 
rank,  respect;  and  illustration.  It  has  derived  its 
highest  advantages  from  the  reverend  father  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  whom  I  represent.' 
It  was  the  School,  of  Westminster  which  gave 
birth  to  that  les^rning  which  afterward  presided 
over  it,  and  advanced  its  character.  However 
some  men  may.  be  disposed  to  speak  oj  write 
concerning  public  schoolsj  I  take  upon  me  to  say 
they  are  among  the'  wisest  of  our  institutions. 
Whoever  looks  at  tte  national  character  of  the 
English  people,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  all 
the  other  nations  upon  the  earth,  will  be'driven 
to  impute  it  to  that  reciprooatioij  of  ideas  and 
sentiments,which_fill.|^nd  fructify  the  mind  in  the 
early  period  of  youth,  and  to  the  affectionate  sym- 
pathies and  friendships  which  rise  up  in  the  hu- 
man heart  before  it  is  deadened  Or  perverted  by 
the  interests  and  oovr'uptions  of  the  world'.  These 
youthful  attachments  are  proverbial,  and,  indeed, 
few.  instances  have  qoourred  of  any  breaches  of 
them ;  because  a  man,  before  he  can  depart  from 
the  obligations  they  impose,  must  have  foirsaken 
every  principle  of  virtue,  and  every  sentiment  of 
manly  honor.  When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  found 
his  old  school-fellow  and  cohnpanidn  settled  in  his 
neighborhood,  he  immediately  considered  him^  as 
his  brother.  Indeed,  he  might  well  consider  him 
as  a  brother,  since,  after  having  been  at  West- 
minster, they  were  again  thrown  together  in  the 
same  college  at  Oxford ;  so  that  the  friendship 
they  had  formed  in  their  youth  became  cemented 
and  consolidated  upon  their  first  entrance  into 
the  world.     It  is-  no  wonder,  there-  „  „  , ,     , 

„  ,  ,  1        1    I.      1         .         '       Mr.Mai;kliam'8 

lore,  that  when  the  deiendant  came  copniienoe  anj 
down  tOfSettle  in  the  neighborhood  of  £on"rhfs°°'' 
the  plairitiff,  he  Jshould  be  attracted  '''""^• 
toward  him  by  the'  impulse  of  his  former  attach- 
ment. He  recommended  him  to  the  Loi-d  Lieu- 
tenant of,  the  county,  and,  being  himself  a  magis- 
trate, he  procured  him  a  share  in  the  magistracy. 
He  introduced  him  to  the  respectable  circle  of  his 
acquaintances.  He  invited  him  to  his  house,  and ' 
cherished  him  there  as  a  friend.  .  It  is  (Ais.  which 
renders  tbp  business  of  to-day  most  affecting,  as 
it  regards  the  plaintiff,  and  wicked  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  it  relates  to  the  defendant,  because  the 
confidences  of  friendship  conferred  the  opportuni- 
ties of  seduction.  The  plaintiff  had  no  pleasures, 
or  affections  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  domestic 
life ;  and  except  in  his  occasional  residcinces  at 
York,  which  were  hut  for  short  periods;  and  al  a 
very  inconsiderable  distance  from  his  home,  he 
constantly  reposed  In  the  bosom  of  his  family.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  leafned  friend 
to  invade  his  character  :  on  the  contrary,  he  will 


'  Dr.  Mavkham,  afterward  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Westminster 
School,  and  vyas  so  muph  distinguisbfed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  his  tact  in  drawing  out  the  abilities  of  his 
pupils,  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  private  tutor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
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be  found  to  have  been  a  pattern  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection. 

Mr.  Fai^oett  being  thus  settled  in  the  neigh- 
Mr.  paw..tt's  borhood,  and.  thus  received  by, Mr. 
BbuMofihat  Markham  as  his  friend  and  coriipan- 
Se  plfrpore"  ioH,  it  is  nccdless  to  say  he  could  har- 
of.ed«ction.  ^y^j.  ^Q  suspicion  that  the  defendant 
was  meditating  the  seduction  of  his  wife ;  there 
•was  nothing,  indeed,  in  his  conduct,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  that  could  ad- 
minister any  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  niost  guard- 
ed or  suspicious  temper.  Yet,  dreadful  to  relate, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  evil  of  which  the 
plaintiff  has  to  complain,  a  criminal  intercourse, 
for  nearly  five  yiars  ,before  the  discovery  of  the 
connection,  had  most  probably  taken  place, 

I  will  leave  you  to.  consider  what  must  have 
peouimr  ag-  been  the  feelings  of  siioh  a  husband, 
fS'mi'se'w'^  upon  the  fatal  discovery  that  his  wife, 
{b?p7a^rtiff  .^"4  such  a,  wife,  had.  conducted  her- 
iB  plunged,  self  in  a  jnanner  that  not  merely  de- 
prived him  of  her  comfort  and  society,  but  placed 
him  in  a  situation  too  horrible  to  be^  described. 
If  a  mail  without  children  is  suddenly  cut  off  by 
an  adulterer  from  all  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  marriage,  the  discovery  of  Ms.  condition  is 
happiness  itself  wheh  compared  with  that  to 
which  the  plaintiff  is  reduced.'  When  children, 
by  a  woman,  lost  forever  to  the  husband,  by  the 
,  arts  of  the'  adulterer,  are  begotten  in  the  unsus- 
pected days  qf  virtue  and  happiness,  there  re- 
mains a  consolation;  mixed,  indeed,  with  the 
most  painful  reflections,  yet  a  consolation  still. 
But  what  is  the  plaintiff's  situation?  He. does 
not  know  at  what  time  this  heavy  calamity  fell 
upon  him — ^he  is  tortured  with  the;  most  afflict- 
ing of  all  human  sensations;  When  he  looks  at 
the  children,  whom  he  is  by  law  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  provide  for,' and  from  whose  existence 
he  ought  to  receive  the  defigljtful  return  Which 
the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  world,  he  knows  not 
whether  he  is  lavishing  his  fondness  and  affection 
upon  his  own  children,  or  upon  the  seed  of  a  vil- 
lain sown  in  the  bed  of  his  honor  and  his  delight. 
He  starts  back  with  horror,  when,  instead  of  see- 
ing his  own  image  reflected  front  their  infant 
features,  he  thinks  he  sees  the  destroyer  of  his 
happiness — a  midnight  robber  introduced  into  his 
hou^e,  under  professions  of  friendship  and  broth- 
erhood— a  plunderer,  not  in.  the  repositories  of 
his  treasure,  which  may  be  supplied,  or  lived 
without,  "  but  tliere  where  he  had  garnered  up  Ms 
hopes,  inhere  either  he  must  live  or  bear  no  ii/e."* 

In  this  situation,  the  plaintiff  bringfe  his  oEise 
Duty  of  the  jury  before  you,  and  the  defendant  at- 
to  the  plaintiff  '  tempts  no  manner  of  defence..  '  He 

and  to  the  pub-     ■    ,    ^  ,  .  '  ■         . , 

lie ina«»eB8ing     admits  his  guiH-f^he  retlders  it  un- 
.  '^'''  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  proof 

of  it ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  that  re- 
mains, is  for  you  to  Say  what  shall  be  the  conse- 

'  But  there,  where  I  had  garnered  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life. 
The  focmtain  from  the  which  my  cureent  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 

Othello,  Act  iv..  So.  9. 


quences  of  his  crime,  and  what  verdict  you  will 
pronounce  against  him.  You  are  placed,  there- 
fore, in  ^  situation  most  momentous  to  the  pub- 
lic. You  have  a  duty,  to  discharge,  the  result  of 
which  not  only  deeply  affects  the  present  gener- 
ation, but  which  remotest  posterity  will  contem- 
plate to  your  honor  or  dishonor.  On  your  ver- 
dict it  depends  whether  persons  of  the  description 
of  the  defendant,  who  Jiave  cast  off  aiU  respect 
for  religion,  who  laugh  at  morality,  when  it  is 
opposed  to  the^  gratification  of  their  passions,  and 
who  are  careless  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  upon 
others,  shall  continue  their  impious  and  destruct- 
ive course  with  impuiiity.  On  your  verdict  it 
depends  whether  such  meii,  looking  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  justice,  shall  be  able  to  say 
to  themselves,  that  there  are  certain  limits  be- 
yond which  the  damages  of  juries  are  not  to  pass. 
On  your  verdict  it  depends  whether  men  of  large 
fortunes  shall  be  able  to  adopt  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning to  spur  them  on  in  the  career  of  their 
lusts :  "  JTiere  are  many  chances  that  I  may  not 
be  discovered  at  all ;  there  are  chances  that,  if  I 
am  discovered,  I  may  not  be  the  object  of  legal  in-  ' 
quiry-^—and  supposing  I  should,  th^re  are  certain 
damages,  beyond  which  a  jury  can  not  go.  They 
may  be  large,  but  still-  within  a  certain  compass. 
If  I  can  not  pay  them  myself, .  there  may  be  per- 
sons belonging' to  my  family  who  will  pity  my  sit- 
uation :  somehow  or  other  the  money  may  be  raised, 
and  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  consequences  of 
my  crime."    I  trust  the  verdict  of  this  day 

WILL  SHOW  MEN  WHti  REASON   THUS,  THAt   THET 
ARE'-MISTAKEN. 

The  action  for  adultery,  like  every  other  action, 
is  to  be  fcdnsidered  according  to  the  The  aoflerin- 
extent  of  the  injury  which  the  per-  K5;eSe"to4" 
son  complaining  to  a  court  of  justice,  S^5,'r°'J'f|°°'||: 
has  received.  If  he  has  received  an  ju'y  nustameii. 
injury,  or  sustained  a  loss  that  can  be  estimated 
directly  in  money,  there  is  then  no  other  medium 
of  redress,  but  in  moneysjjumbered  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  proof.  I  apprehend  it  will  not 
be  even  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that  if- a  person  has  sustained  a  loss,  andean 
show  it  is  to  any  given  extent,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  full  measure  of  it  in  damages;.  If  a  raan 
destroys  my  house  or  furniture,  or  deprives  me 
of  a  oHattel,  I  have  a  ^^ight,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  to  recover  their  corresponding  values  in 
money,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  he 
who  has  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  I  before  , 
possessed  is  in  no  situation  to  render  me  satis- 
faction. A  verdict  pronounced  upon  sUch  a  prin- 
ciple, ih  any  of  the  cases  I  have  alluded  to,  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  court,  and  a  new  trial  award- 
ed. '  It  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  oaths.of 
jurors,  if,  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  thafa 
plaintiff  had  received  damages  to  a  given  amount, 
they  retired  from  their  dutj',  because  they  felt 
commiseration  for  a  defendant,  even  in  a  case 
where  he  inight  be  worthy  of  compassion  from 
the  injury  being  unpremeditated  and  inadvert- 
ent. 

But  there  ar6  other  wrongs  which  can  not  be 
estimated  in  money :  . 
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You  can  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. ^ 
You  can  not  redress  a  man  ^ho  is  wronged  he- 
ifmoneycnniiat  yond  the  possibility  of  redress  :  the 
onettheRwnrd  litw  has  no  means  of  restoring  to 
.■,1™°on1'Sj>8  him  -what  he  has  lost.  God  him- 
-ox  ample.  gelf,  as  he  has  constituted  human 
nature,  has  no  m^ans  of  alleviating  such  an  inju- 
ry as  the  one  I  have  brought  before  you.  While 
the  sensibilities,  affections,  and  feelings  he  has 
given  to  mah  remain,  it  is  impossible  to  heal,  a 
v^ound  which'  strikes  so  deep  into  the  soul.  When 
you  have  given  to  a  plaintiff,  in  damages,  all  that 
figures  can  number,  it  is  as  nothing ;  hcigoes  away 
hangiiig  dtfwn  his  head  in  sorrow,  accompanied 
by  his, wretched  familyj  dispirited  and  dejected. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  has  given  a  civil  action  for 
adultery,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  given  noth- 
ing else.  ^  The  law  commands  ■  that  the  injury 
shall  be  compensated  (as  far  as  it  is  practicable) 
IN  MONEY,  because  courts  of  Civil  Justice  have  no 
other  means  of  compensation  than  money  ;  and 
the  only  question,  therefore,  and  which  you  upon 
your  oaths  are  to  decide,  is  this  ;  has  the  plaint- 
iff sustained  an  injury  up  to  the  extent, which  he 
has  complained  of?  Will  twenty  thousand  pouhds 
place  him  in  the  same  condition  of  comfort  and 
happiness  that  he  enjoyed  before  the  adultery,  and 
which  the  adulterer  has  deprived  him  of?  You 
know  that  it  Vill  not.  Ask  your  own  hearts'  the 
question,  aiul  you  will  receive  the  same  answer. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  then,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple, as  it  regards  the  private  justice,  which  the 
plaintiff  has  a  right  to,  or  upon  what  principle, 
as  the  example  of  that  justice  affects  the  public 
and  the  remotest  generations  of  mankind,  you  can 
reduce  this  demand  even  in  a  single  farthing. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  frequently 
Views  of  countenanced  by  the  noble  and  learned 
i,°Sf:S  Lord  [Lord  Kenyon]  who  lately  pre- 
ot^amases.  gjjied  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench; 
but  his  Lordship's  reasoning  on  the  subject  has 
been  much  misunderstood,  and  frequently  mis- 
represented. The  noble  Lord  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  that  although  a  plaintiff  may  not  have 
sustained  an  injury  by  adultery  to  a  given  amount, 
yet  that  large  damages,  for  the  sake  of  public 
example,  should  be  given.  He  never  said  any 
such  thing.  He  said  that  Which  law  and  raorils 
dictated  to  him,  and  which  virill  support  his  rep- 
utation as  long  as  law  and  morals  have  a  foot- 
ing in  the  world.  He  said  that  every  plaintiff 
had  a  right  to  recover  damages  up  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  that  public  ex- 
ample stood  in  the  way  of  showing  favor  to  an 
adulterer,  by  reducing  the  damages  below  the 
sum  which  the  jury  w^ould  otherwise  consider  as 
the  lowest  compensation  for  the  wrong.  If  the 
plaintiff  shows  you  that  he  was  a  most  affection- 
ate husband ;   that   his   parental  and   conjugal 


^  Canst  tboa  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  menaory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stiffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

Macbeth,  Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 


affections  were  the  solace  of  his  life  j  that  for  . 
nothing  the  world  could  bestow  in  the  shape  of 
riches  or  honors  would  he  have  bartered  one 
moment's  comfort  in  the  'bosom  of  his  family,  he 
shows  yoii'  a  wrong  that  no  money  can  compen- 
sate. Nevertheless,  if  the  injury  is  only  mensura- 
ble in  money,  and  if  you  are  sworn  to  make  upon 
your  oaths  a  pecuniary  compensation,  though  I 
can  conceive  that  the  damages  when- given  to. 
the  extfent  of  the  declaration,  and  you  can  give 
no  more,  toay  fall  short  of  what  your  consciences 
would  ;,have  dictated,  yet  I  arautterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  upon  what  principle  they  can  be 
lessened.  But  then  comes  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, and  says,  "It  is  true  that  the  injuj-y  can  not 
be  compensated  by  the  sum  which  the  plaintiff 
has  demanded ;'  but  you  will  consider  the  mise- 
ries my  client  must  suffer,  if  you  make  him  the 
object  of  a  severe,  verdict.  You  must,  therefore, 
regard  him  with  compassion ;  though  I  am  ready 
to  admit  the  plaintiff  is'  to  be  contipensated  for 
the  injury  he  has  received. 

Here,  then.  Lord  Kenyon's  doctrine  deserves 
consideration.     "  He  who  will  miti-  •„'„;.„„,,„ 

,  Jjamages  not  to 

gate  damages  below  the  fair  esti-  >".  miUgated 

.  f    xi  1.111  without  positive 

mate  of  the .  wrong  which  he  has  cause  shown  by 
committed,  must  vdo  it  upon  some  *=  ■!»f™''''»«-l 
principle  which  the  policy  of  the  law  will  sup- 
port." J 

Let  me,  then,  examine,  whether,  the  defendant 
is  in  a  situation  which  entitles  him  to  ho  such  cause 
have  the  damages  against  him  miti-  "  "■"  '''"■  i 
gaied,  when  private  justice  to  the  injured  party 
calls  upon  you  to  give  them  to  the  utmost 
FAETHiNG.  The  quB^tion  will  be,  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  mitigation  he  cfin  stand  before  you.  I 
had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  remark 
to  a  jury,  that  the  wholesome  institutions  of  the 
civilized  world  came  seasonably  in  aid  of  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  for  our  well-being 
in  tlie  world.  If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  that 
prevents  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  incest, 
by  taking  away  those  otherwise  natural  impulses,  ■ 
from  the  pron»iscuous  gratification  of  which  we 
should  become  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
lose  all  the  intellectual  Endearments  which  are 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  man? 
What  is  it  that  renders  our  houses  „  .,       .  • 

1  -       .1.        .  on  the  contrary, 

pure  and  our  families  innocent  ?  It  «i'=  severest 
is  that,  by  the  wi^e  institutions  of  all  ^"ti,  pro'ectm. 
civilized  nations,  there  is  placed  »  ?&".es".T„'t°' 
kind  of  guard  against  the  human  °""'*'- 
passions,  in  that  sehse  of  impropriety  and  dishon- 
or, which  the  law  has  raised  up,  and  impressed 
with  almost  the  force  of  a  second  nature:  This 
wise  and  politic  restraint  beats  down,  by  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  even  a  propensity  to  incestu- 
ous commerce,  and  opposes  tho^e  inclinations 
which  nature;,  for  wise  purposes,  has  implanted 
in  our  breasts  at  the  approach  6f  the, other  sex. 
It  holds  the  mind  in  chains  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  beauty.  It  is  a  moral  feeling  in  per- 
petual opposition  to  human  infirmity.  It  is  like 
an  angel  from  heaven  placed  to  guard  us  from 
propensities  which  are  evil.  It  is  that  warning 
voice,  gentlemen,  which  enables  you  to  embrace 
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your  daughter,  however  lovely,  without  feeling 
that  you  are  of  a  different  sex. .  It  is  that  which 
enables  you,  in  the  same  manner,  to  live  familiarly 
with  yOBtnearest  female  relations,  without  those 
desires  which  are  natural  to  man. 

Next  to  the  tie  of  blood'  (if  not,  indeed,' beforg 
Application  of  it)  IS  the  sacred  and  spoiitadeous  re- 
thaprincipio  jatiou  of  friendship.  The  man  who 
rriendBiiip.  oomcs  undcr  the  root  ot  a  married 
friend,  ought  to  be  under' the  dominion  of  the 
same  moral  restraint;  and,  thank  God,  generally 
is  so,  from  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I 
have  described.  Though  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  fenfale  beauty,  he  J-eoei-ves  its  impres- 
sions under  an  habitual  reserve,  which  honor  im- 
poses. Hopb  is  the  parent  of  desire,  and  honor 
tells  him  he  must  not  hope.  Loose  thoughts 
m'ay  arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  dissipated : 

"Evil  into_  the  mind  of  God  or  mau 
May  come  a&d"  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave' , 
No  spot' or  blame  behind." — Milton., 

Gentlemen,  I  trouble  you  with  these  reflec- 
tions, that  you  may  be  able  prbperly  to  appre- 
ciate the  guilt  of  the.  defendant,  and  to  show 
you,  that  you  are  not  in'  a  case  where  large. al- 
lowances are  to  be  made  for  thcordinary  infirmi- 
ties of  our  imperfect  natures^  When  a  man 
does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  -eudden  passion — as, 
for  instance,  when,  upon  receiving  an  affront,  he 
rushes  into  immediate  violence,  even  to  the  dep- 
rivation of  life,  the  humanity  "of  the  law  classes 
his  offense  ^mong  the  lower  degrees  of  homi- 
cide ;  it'  supposes  the  crime  to  have  been  com- 
mitted before  the  mind  had  time,  to  parlpy  ^jrith 
itself  Bjit  is  the  criminal  act  of  such  a  person. 
Abuse  of  however  disastrous  may  be  the  conse- 
SfJeS''  quence,  to  be  .compared  with  that  of - 
*>"•  "  the  defendant  ?  Invited  into  the  house 
of  a  friend-i-received  with  the  open  arms  of  af- 
fection, as  if  the  Samtf  parents  had  given  them 
birth  and  bred  ^hera-^in  this'  situation,-this  most 
monstrous  and  wicked  defendant  deliberately 
perpetrated iis  crime;  and,  shocking  to  relate, 
not  only  continued,  the  appearances  of  friendship 
after  he  had  violated  its  most  sacred  obligations, 
but  continued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  barbarous 
repetition^  of  his  offense — ^writing  letters  of  re- 
gard, while,  perhaps,  he'^was  the  father  of  the 
last  child,  whom  his  injured  friend  and  compan- 
ion wa^  embracing  and  cherishing-  as  his  own ! 
What  protection  can  such  conduct  possibly  re- 
ceive from  the  humane  consideration  of  the  law 
for  sudden  bnd  -violent  passions  ?  A  passioh  for 
a  woman  is  progressive ;  it  does  not,  like  anger, 
gain  an  anopntrolled  ascendency  in  a  moment, 
nor  is.  a  modest  matron  to  be  seduced:  in  a' day. 
Such  a  crime  can  not,' therefore,  bp  committed 
under  the  resistless  dominion  of  sudden  infirmi- 
ty ;  it  must  be  deliberately,  willfully,  and  mckedly 
committed.  The  defendant  could  not  possibly 
have  incurred  the  guilt  of  this  adultery  without 
often  passing  through  his  mind  (for  he  had  the 
education  and  principles  of  a  gentleman)  the 
very  topics  I  have  been  insisting  upon  before  you 
for  his  condemnation.  Instead  of  being  sudden- 
ly -impelled  toward  mischief,  without  leisure  for 


siieh  reflections,  he  had  innumerable  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  contend  with.'  He  could  not 
but  hear,  in  the  first  refusals '  of,  this  unhappy  ^ 
lady,  every  thing  to  awaken  conscience,  ,and 
even  to  excite  horror.  In  the  arguments  ,he 
must  have  etnployed  to  seduce  her  from  her  dut;^, 
he  could  not  but  recollect  and  willfully  trample 
upon  his  own.  He  was  a  year  engaged  iil  the 
pursuit ;  he  resorted  repeatedly  td  his  shameful 
purpose,  and  advanced  to  it  at  such  intervals  of 
time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say,  that  he" 
determined  in  cold  blood  to*^  enjoy 'a  future  and 
momentary  gratification,  at  the  expense  of. every 
principle  of  honor  which  is  h.eld  sacred  among 
gentlemen,  even  where  no  laws  interpose  their 
obligations  or  restraints.  .    ,. 

I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  ' 
jury,  to  consider  well  this  case — for  a  jury  ths  chief 
it  is  yavAT  office  to  keep  human  life  KcSyT"8°ch 
in  tone ;  yowr  verdict  must  decide  '»""»■ 
whether  such  a  case  can  be  indulgentfy  consid- 
ered, without  tearing  asunder  the  bonds  which 
unite  society  together^. 

Gentlemen,  I  ani  not  preaching  a  religion 
which  men  can  scarcely  faraotice.  I 
am  not  ailectmg  a  severity  ol  morals  in  ti:c  preiem 
beyond  the  standard  of  those  whom  I  '°^1°'- 
am  accustomed  to  respect,  and  with  whqm  I  asso- 
ciate in  common  life.  I  am  not  making-  a  stalk- 
ing-horse of  adultery,  to  excite  exaggerated  sen- 
timent. This  is  not  .t^e ,  case  of  a  gentleman 
meeting  a  handsome  "woman  in  a  public  street  or 
in  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  ijvhere,  finding 
the  coast  clear  for  his  addresses,  without  inter- 
ruption from  those  who  should  interrupt,  he  finds 
himself  engaged,  (probably  the  successor  of  an- 
other) in  a'vain  and  transitory  intrigue.  It  is 
hot  the  case  of  him  who,  night  after  night,  falls 
in  with  the  wife  of  another,  to  whom  he  is  a 
stranger,  in  the  boxes  of  a  theater,  or  other  re- 
sorts of  pleasure,  inviting  admirers  by  indecent 
dress  and  deportment,  unattended  by  any  thing 
which  bespeaks  the  affectionate  wife  and  mother 
of  many  children.  Such  connections  may  be  of 
evil  example ;  but  I  am  not  here  to  reform  pub- 
lic manners,  but  to  demand  private  justice.  It  is 
impossible  to  assjmilate  the  sort  of  cases  I  have 
alluded  to,  which  ever  will  be  occasionally  oc- 
curring, with  this  atrocious  invasion  of  household 
peace — ;this  portentous  disregaf'd  of  every  thing 
held  sacred  among  men,  good  or  pvil.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can-  be  more  affeotiiig  than  even  to  be 
called  upon  to  state  the  evidence  I  must  bring 
before  you.  I  can  scarcely  pronounce  to  you 
that  the  victim  of  the  defendant's  lust  was  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  seven  of  them  females 
and  infa.nts,  unconscious  of  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion, deprived  of  their,  natural  guardian,  separa- 
ted from  her  forever,  and  entering  thp  world  with 
a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  them.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  descending  line  alone  that  the '  happiness 
of  this  worthy  family  is  invaded.  It  hurts  me  to 
call  before  you  ^e  venerable  progenitor  of  both 
the  father  and  the  children,  who  has  risen  by  ex- 
traordinaiy  learning  and  piety  to  his  eminent  rank 
in  the  Church ;  and  who,  instead  of  receiving, 
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unmixed  and  undisturbed,  the  best  consolation 
of  age,  in  counting  iip  the  numbei?  of  his  de- 
scendants, carrying  down  the  name  and  honor  of 
his  house,  to  future  times,  may  be  forced  to  turn 
aside  his  face  from  some  of  them  that  bring  to  his 
remembrance  the  wroftgs  which  now  oppress 
him,  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  forget,  because 
it  is  his,  otherwise  impossible,  duty  to  forgive 
them. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  make  out  this  case  by  evi- 
it  is  one  siniost  denoc  (and  if  I  do  not,  forget  every 
SKK'or  thing  you  have  heard,  and  reproach 
.uch  offenses.  I  me  for  havjug  abused  your  honest 
feelings),  I  haye  established  a  claim  for  damages 
that  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  fashionable 
adultery.  It  is  rather  like  the  entrance  of  Sin 
and  Death  into  this  lower  world.  The  undone 
pair,  were  living  like  our  first  parents  in  Para- 
dise, till  this  demon  saw  and  envied  their  happy 
condition.  Like  them,  they  were  in  a  moment 
east  down  from' the  pinnacle  of  human  happiness 
into  the  very  lowest  abyss  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
In  one  point,  indeed,  the  resemblance  does  not 
hold,  which,  while  it  aggravates  the  crime,  re- 
doubles the  sense  of  suffering.  It  was  not  irora 
an  enemy,  but  from'a  friend,  that  this  evil  pro- 
ceeded. I  have  just  had  put  into  ray  hand  a 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  upon  this"  subject,  full 
of  tiat  unaffected  simplicity  which  so  stirikingly 
characterizes  the  sublime  and  sacred  poet : 

"  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that,  hath  done  me 
this  dishonor,  for  then  I  could  haye  borne  it. 

"  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  mag,- 
nify  himself  against  me  ;  for  then,  peradventure, 
I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him. 

"  But  it  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my 
guide,  mine  own  familiar  friend." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  counsel,  but  the 
inspired  language  of  truth.  I  ask  you  solemnly, 
upon  your  honors  and  your  oaths,  if  you  would 
exchange  the  plaintiff's  former  situation  for  his 
present,  for  a  hundred  times  the  compensation 
he  requires  at  your  hands.  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  affectionate  husbands  and  to  the  fathers  of 
beloved  children.  Suppose  I  were  to  say  to  you. 
There  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  you :  em- 
brace your  wife  for  the  last  time,  and  the  child 
that  leans  upon  her  bosom  and  smiles  upon  you 
— retire  from  your  house,  and  make  way  for  the 
adulterer — wander  about  an  object  for  the  hand 
of  scorn  to  point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at — 
think  no  more  of  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  your  former  state — I  have  destroyed  them  for- 
ever. But  never  mind — don't  make  yourself  un- 
easy— here  is  a  draft  upon  my  banker,  it  will  be 
paid  at  sight-^there  is  no  better  man  in  the  city. 
I  can  see, you  think  I  am  mocking  you,,  gentle- 
men, and  well  you  may ;  but  it  is  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  this  Cause.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  the  argument  in  mitigation  of  damages  in 
plain  English,  without  talking  such  a  language, 
as  appears  little  better  than  an  insult  to  your  un- 
derstandings, dress  it  up' as  you  will.  ' 

But  it  may  be  asked — if  no  money  can  be  an 
adequate,  or,  indeed,  any  compensation^  why  is 
Mr.  Markham  a  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  ? 


Why  does  he  come  here  for  money  ?  Thank  God, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  ^^  ^^^^.^^,^ 
take  honor  to  myself,  that  I  was  one  exertions  w 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  put  an  end  „  criminal  or. 
to  this  species  of  action,  by  the  p,dop-  '"""■ 
tion  of  a  more  salutai-y  course  of  proceeding. 
I, take  honor  to  niyself,  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  supported  in  Parliament  the  adoption  of  a 
law  to  pursue  such  outrages  with  the  terrors  of 
criminal  justice.  I  thought , then,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways' think,  that  every  act,  malum  in.se  directly 
injurious  to  an  individual,  and  most  pernicious  in 
its  consequences  to  society,  should  be  considered 
to  be  a  misdemeanor.  '  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  oth- 
er (definition  of  the  term.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise,  and  I  bow  to  its  dec  is-, 
ion  ;  but  the  business  of  this  day  may  produce 
some  changes  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  never 
meant  than  every  adultery  was  to  be  similarly 
opnsidered.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  cases  where 
it  is  comparatively  venial,:  and  judges  would  not 
overlook  the  distinctions.-  I  am  not  a  pretender 
to  any  extraordinary  purity.  My  severity  is  con- 
fined to  causes  in  which  there  caii  be  but  one  Sen- 
timent among  men  of  honor,  as  to  the  offense, 
though  they  may  differ  in  the  mode  and  measure 
of  >ts  correction. 

It  is  this  difference  of  sentiment,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  alone  afraid  of  I  fear  you  Danjerons  , 
may  think  there  is  a  sort  of  limitation  I'^tS^S^' 
in  verdicts,  and  that  you  may  look  to  ^^^/ti,",, 
precedents  for  the  amount  of  damages,  kinJ- 
though  you  can  find  no  precedent  for  the  inagni- 
tude  of  the  crime ;  but  you  might  as  well  abolish 
the  action  altogether,  as  lay  down  a/  principle 
which  limits  the  consequences  of  adultery  to 
what  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  adulterer  to 
pay.  ,  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle,  or  by 
any  mitigation  of  severity,  arising  even  froia  an 
insufficient  reprobation  of  it,  you  unbar  the  sanc- 
tuar/  of  domestic  happiness,  and  establish  a  soirt 
of  license  for  debauchery,  to  be  sued  out  like  oth- 
er licenses,  at  its  price.  A  man  has  only  to  put 
money  into  his  pocket,  according  to  hi^  degree 
afid  fortune,  and  he  may  tlien  debauch  the  wife 
or  daughter  of  his  best  friend,  at  the  expense  he 
chooses  to  go  to.  He  has  only  to  say  to  himself, 
what  lago  says  to  Roderigo  in  the  play, 

Pat  money  in  thy  purse-^go  to— put  money  in  thy 
purse.* 

Persons  of  immense  fortunes  might,  in  this 
way,  deprive  the  best  men  in  the  country  of  their 
domestic  satisfactions,  with  what  to  them  might 
be  considered  as  impunity.  The  most  abandoned 
profligate  might  say  to  himself,  or  to  other  profli- 
gates, "  I  have  suffered  judgment  by  default — let 
them  send  down  their  deputy-sherifi'to  the  King's 
Arms  Tavern  ;  I  shall  be  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  the  public — I  ha\fe  drawn  upon  my  banker  for 
the  utmost  damages,  and  I  have  as  much  more  to 
spare  to-morrow,  if  I  can  find  another  woman 
Vhom  I  would  choose  to  enjoy  at  such  a  price.'.' 
In  this  manner  I  have  seen  a  rich  delinquent,  too 

*  Othello,  Act  i.,  Scene "3. 
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lightly  fined  by  courts  of  criminal  justice,  throw 
down  his  bank-notes  to  the  officers,  and  retire 
with  a  depprtment,  not  of  contrition,  but  con- 
tempt. 

For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  I' expect  from 
you  to-day  the  full  measure  of  damages  demand- 
ed by  the  plaintiff.  Having  giveii  such  a  Ver- 
dict, you  wjU  retire  wi^h  a  rnonitor  within  con- 
firming  that  you  have  done  right  5  you  will  retire 
in  sight  of  an  approving  public,  and  an  approv- 
ing Heaven;  Depend  upon  it,  the  world  can  not 
be  held  together  without  rfi^orals ;  nor  can  morals 
maintain  their  station  in  the  human  he^rt  without 
religion,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  fabric  of 
hilman  virtue. 

We  have  lately  had  a  most  striking'  proof-  pf 
Peroration  i  this  sublimc  and  consoling  truth  in 
SM^iVdud-OBC  result,  at  least,  of  the  Revolution 
ins  nurriBge)     which  has  astonishcd  and  shaken  the 

reotored  in  ^ 

France.  earth.     Though' a  false  >  philosophy 

was  permitted, _/br  a  season,  to  raise  up  her  vain 
fantastic  front,  and  to  tra.riiple  down  the  Christian 
establishments  and  institutions,  yet^  on  a  sudden, 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,  and- there  was 
light."  The  altars  of  religion  were  restored — 
not  purged,  indeed,  of  human  errors  and  super- 
stitions, not  reformed  in  the  just  sense  of  refor- 
mation ;  yet  the  Christian  religion  is  still  re-es- 
tablished— leading  on  to  further  reformation ; 
fulfilling  the  hope,  that , the  doctrines  ajid  prac- 


tice of  Christianity  shall  overspread  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  us,  we  have  nothing  to  wait 
for.  We  have  long  been  iu  the  center  of  light. 
We  have  a  true  reUgion  and  a  free  government, 

AND  YOU  ARE  THE  PILLAKS  AND  SUPPORTERS  pE 
BOTH. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  that, 
since  the  defendant  committed  the  in-  Dutyofajnry 
jury  complained  of,  he  has  sold  his  '"England, , 

\       '     3    f  .  where  lliefle  in- 

estate,  and  is  preparing  to  remove  atitutions  have 
into  some  other  country.  Be  it  so.'  cKLa'and 
Let  him  remove  ;  but  you  will  have  """"■■ 
to  pronounce  the  penalty  of  his  return.  It  is  for 
you  to  declare  whether  such  a  person  is  worthy 
to  be  a  meniber  of  our  community.  But  if  the 
feebleness  of  your  jurisdiction,  or  a  commisera- 
tion which  destroys  the  exercise  of  it;  shall  sheU 
tey  such  a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes,  individual  security  is  gone,  and  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  unprotected.  Whether  this  be 
0(ir  condition  or  not,  I  shall  know  by  your  ver- 
dict. 


The  jury  gave  c=67000  damages^ — being  the 
full  amount  of  the  defendant's  property.  The 
money  could  not  bfr  collected,  as  Mr.  Fawcett 
had  fled  the  country ;  but  the  verdict  operated 
as  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
him.    , 


MR.  CUERAN.      ' 

John  Philpot  Curran  was  born  ati  Newmaiket,  an.  obscure  village  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the, county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1750.  The  family 
was  in  low  circumstances,  his  father  being  seneschal,  or  collector  of  rents,  to  a  gentle- 
man of  small  property  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  acquirements  above  his  station  ;'  while  his  wife  was  distinguished  for  that 
bold,  irregular  strength  of  mind,  that  exuberance  of  imagination  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, which  were  so  strikingly,  manifested  in  the  character  of  her  favorit?  son. 

The  peculiar  position  of  his  father  bro^ight  the  boy,  from,  early  life,  into  contact 
with  persons  of  every  class,  both  high  and  low  ;  and  he  thus  gained  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  kindling  sympathy 
with  their  feelings,  which  gave  him  more  power  over  an  Irish  jury  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.  Though. sent  early  to  school,  his  chief  delight  was  in  society— 
in.fun,  frolic,  mimicry,  and  wil^  adventure.  The  country  fairs,  which  were  frequent 
in  his  native  village,  were  his  especial  delight ;  and,  as  he  moved  in  the  crowded 
streets,  among  the  cattle  and  the  pigs,  the  horse-dealers  and  frieze-dealers,  the  .match- 
makers and  the  peddlers,  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  life,  and  sport,  and  contention 
of  the  scene.  He  was  a  regiilat  attendant  on  dances  and  wakes  ;  and  dwelt  with 
the  deepest  interest  on  the  old  traditions  about  the  unfinished  palace  of  Kanturk,  in 
the  neighborhood,  or  hstened  to  the  stories  concerning  the  rapparees  of  King  Will^ 
iam's  wars,  or  to  "  the  strains  of  the  piper  as  he  blew-  the  wild.not^s  to  which  Alis- 
ter  M'Donnel  marched  to  battle  at  Enocknanois,  and  the  wilder  ones  in  which  the 
woman  mourned  over  his  corse."  Every  thing  conspired  from  his  earliest  years  to 
give  him  freedom  and  versatility^  of  mind ;  to  call  forth  the  keenest  sagacity  a.s  to 
character  arid  motives ;  to  produce  a  quick  sense. of  the  ridiculous ;  to  cherish  that 
passionate  strength  of  feeling  which  expressed  itself  equally  in  tears  and  laughter; 
to  make  him,  at  once,  oi  reality  and  imagination  "  all  compact." 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  as  he  vVas  rolling  marbles  one  morning, 
and  playing  his  tricks  in  the  ball-alley,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  was  passing  by.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  held  the  rectorship  of  the  parish.  The  family  of  Curran  were  at- 
tendants on  his  ministry,  and  he  had  heard  much  of  the  brightness  and  pjromise  of 
the  boy.  He  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  frank  and 
hearty  conversation,  that  he  offered  at  once  to  instruct  him  in  the  classics,  with  a 
yiew  to  his  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Young  Curran  was  ready  for  any  thing 
that  could  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  removed  to  the  Rectory  ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  though  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  his  love  of  fun  and  frolic ;  he  made  such 
proficiency  that,  within  three  years,  he  fairly  outran  his  patron's  ability  to  teach  him ; 
he  was  then  removed  by  Mr.  Boyse  to  a  school  at  Middleton,  and  supported  partly 
at  his  expense  ;  and  was  prepared  for  the  University  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Here  he  studied  T;he  classics  especially,  with  great  ardor,  perfecting  himself  so  fully 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  he  could  read  them  with  ease  arid  pleas- 
ure throughout  life.  His  exertions  were  rewarded  by  honors  and  emoluments  which 
very  nearly  provided  for  his  support  while  in  college  ;  and  he  carried  with  him  into 
life  an  enthusiasm  for  these  studies  which  never  subsided,  amid  all  the  multiphed 
cares  of  business  and  politics.     For  a  long  time  he  read  Homer  once  every  year  • 

Ddd 
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Mr.  Phillips  speaks  of  seeing  hinij  late  in  life,  on  board  a  Holyhead  packet  in  a  storm, 
absorbed  ia  the  jEneid,  while  every  one  around  was  deadly  sick ;  and  in  the  last 
journey  he  ever  took,  Horace  and  Virgil  were  still,  as  in  early  life,  his  traveling  com- 
panions. He  was  also  distinguished  at  college  for  his  love  of  metaphysicstl  inquiries 
and  subtle  disquisition.  He  showed  great  ingenuity  in  the  discussion  of  subjects;- 
and  his  companions  were  so  much  Btrack  with  bis  dexterity  and  force  on  a  certain 
occasion,  that  .they  declared,  with  one  consent,  that  "  the  bar,  and  the  bar  alone,  was 
the  proper  profession  for  the  talents  of  which  he  ba:'d'that  day  given  such  striking 
proof"  "  He  accepted  the  omen,"  says  his  son,  "and  never  after  repented  of  his 
decision."' 

Having  completed  his  college  course,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  in  1773,  he  removed  to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in- 
the  Middle  Templei  Here  he  was  supported  in  part  by  I  a  wealthy  friend,  but  his 
life  in  London  Was  "  a  hard  one."  ■  He  spent  his  momings.as  he  states,  "  in  reading 
even  to  exhaustion,"  and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, and  especially  in  unremitted  .efforts  to  perfect  hiiinself  as  a  speaker.  His  voice 
was  bad,  and  his  articulation  so  hasty  and  confused,  that  he  went  among  his  -school- 
fellows by  the  name  of  "  stuttering  Jack  Curran."  His  manner  was  awkwaM,  his 
gesture  constrained  and  meaningless,  and  his  whole  appearance  calculated  only  to 
produce  laughtesr,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  he  gaVe  of  superior  abilities.  All 
these  faults  he  overcame  by  severe  and  patient  labor.  Constantly  on  the  watch 
against  bad  habits,  he  practiced  daily  before  a  glass,  reciting  passages  from  Shaks- 
peare,  Junius,  and  the  best  English  orators.  He  frequented  the  debating  societies, 
which  then  abounded  in  London  ;  and  though  mortified  at  first  by  repeated  failures, 
and  ridiculed  by  one  of  his  opponents  as  "  Orator  Mum,"  he  surmounted  every  dif- 
ficulty. "  He  turned  his  shrill  and  stumbling  brogue,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  into 
a  flexible,  sustained,  and  finely-modulated  voice  ;  his  action  became  free  and  forcible  ; 
he  acquired  perfect  readiness  in  thinking  on  his  legs  ;"  he  put  down  every  opponent 
by  the  mingled  'force  of  his  argument  and  wit,  and  was  at  last  crowned  with  the 
universal  ajiplause  of  the  'society,  and  invited  by  the  president  to  an  entertainment 
in  their  behalf  Well  might  one  of  his  biographers  say,  "  His  oratorical  training 
was  as  severe  as  any  Greek  ever  underwent."  ' 

Mr.  Curran  married  during  his  residence  in  London,  with  but  little  accession  to  his 
fortune,  and,  returning  soon  after  to  Ireland,  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Dublin,  at  the  close  of  1775.  He  soon  rose  into  business,  because  he  could  not  do 
without  it;  verifying  the  remark  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  some  barristers  succeed  by 
great  talents,  some  by  high  connections,  some  by  miracle,  but  the  great. majority  by 
commencing  without  a  shilling."  Within  four  years,  he  gained  an  established  rep- 
utation and<  a  lucrative  practice ;  and  at  this  time,  1779,  he  united  with  Mr.  Yel- 
verton,  afterward  Lord  Avoflmore,  in  forming  a  Society,  called  "  The  Monks  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,"  embracing  a  large  part  of ,  the  wit,  literature,  eloqueiuse,  and 
public  virtue  of  the  metJ:opolis  of  Ireland.  From  the  title  familiarly  given  its  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Monks  of  the'  Screw,"  it  has  been  supposed  by  m'any  to  have  been  chiefly 
a  drinking-club.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  by  an  express  regulation, 
every  thing  stronger  than  beer  was  excluded  from  the  meeting.     "  It  was  a  union," 

'  Mr.  Curran's  feelings  toward  Mr.  Boyse,  who  sent  him  to  College,  were  expressed  in  a  story  he 
once  told  at  his  own  table.  "Thirty-five  years  after,"  said  he,  "returning  one  day  from  court,  I 
found  an  old  gentleman  sealied  in  my  drawing-room,  with  his  feet  on  each  side  of  the  marble  chim- 
ney-piece, and  an  air  of  being  perfectly  at  home.  He  turned^ — ^it  was  my  friend  of  ihe  hall-alley !  I 
could  not  help  bursting  into  tears.  '  You  are  right,  sir,  you  are  right !  The  chimney-piece  is  yours,  - 
the  pictures  are  yours,  the  house  is  yours : ,  ^ow  gave  me  all — ^my  friend,  my  father !'  He  went 
with  me  to  Parliament,  and  I  saw  the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes  when  lie  saw  his  poor  little  Jackey 
rise  to  answer  a  Right  Honorable.     He  is  gone,  sir.     This  is  his  wine.— letus  drink  his  health!" 
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says  one  acquainted  with  its  proceedings,  "of  strong  minds,  brought  together  hke 
electric  clouds  by  aiBnity,  and  flashing  as  they  joined.  They  met,  and  shone,  and 
warmed — they  had  great  passions  and  generous  accomplishments,  and,  like  all  that 
was  then  good  in  Ireland,  they  were  heavingfor  want  of  freedom."  Nes^rly  thirty 
years  after,  wheii  the  angry  poUtics  of  the  day  had  thrown  Lord.Avonmore  and  his 
friend  into  hostile  parties,  so  that  they  were  no  lotiger  on  speaking  terms,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  adverted  to  the  .meetings  of  this  society  in  arguing  a  ca,se  before  Lord  Avonmore, 
a^  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  manner  which  was  deeply  interesting  to  those 
who  witnessed  it.  After  delicately  alluding  to  his  Lordship,  as  differingfrom  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  on  a  point  of  law,  and  as  having  "  derived  his  ideas 
from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  Rome,"  Mr.  Gurran  expressed  his  hope  that 
such  would  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  embracing  as  it  did  miembers  of  the  society 
referred  to.  "  And  this  soothing  hope,"  said  he,  "  I  draw  from  thai  dearest  and  ten- 
derest  recollections  of  my  life— from  the  remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights,  and  those 
refections  of  the  gods,  which  we  have  -Spent  with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and 
beloved  companions  who  have  gone  before  us  ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious 
tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  Lord  "Avonmore  became  so  much  affected 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  you  do  not  forget 
them.  I  see  their  sacred  forras  passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory.  I  see 
your  pained  and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  ■^irtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged>  into  the  horizon  of  man — where  the 
swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the  pure  andgenerous  purpose — where 
my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured 
and  redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights 
without  ahy  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return  ;  for,  ' 

"  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  I  loved^for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine." — Cowley.* 

The  space  allowed  to  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  minute  detail  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  labors  at  the  bar  or  in  public  life.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  either  which 
caEs  for  an  extended  notice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  from 
1783  to  1797,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  emancipation  and  reform  ;  but 
he  was  never  distinguished  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  His  education  was  forensic ; 
his  feelings  and  habits  fitted  him  pre-eminently  to  act  on  the  minds  of  a  jury,  and 
for  more  than  t-yirenty  years  he  had  an  unrivaled  mastery  over  the  Irish  bar.  His 
speeches  at  state  trials  arising  out  of  the  United  Irish  conspiracy,  were  the  most 
splendid  efforts  of  his  genius.  He  condemned  insurrection ;  but  he  felt,  that  the 
people  had  been  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppression  of  the  government,  and  for 
nearly  six  years  he  ta.sked  every  effort  of  his  being  to  save  the  victims  of  misguided 
and  unsuccessful  resistance.  He  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  Ufe.  As  he  drove  to 
town  at  this  period  from  his  residence  in  a  neighboring  village,  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  shot  at.  The  court-room  was  crowded  with  troops  during  some  of 
the  trials,  with  a  view,  it  was  believed,  of  intimidating  the  jury  or  the  advocates  of 
the  prisoners.  "  What's  that?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Curran,  as  a  clash  of  arms  was 
heard  from  the  soldiery  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  course 

'  Lord  Avonmore,  in  whosfe  breast  political  resentment  was  easily  subdued  by  the  same  noble 
.tenderness  of  feeling  which  distinguished  Charles,  J.  Fox.  upon  a  more  celebrated  occasion  could 
not  withstand  this  appeal  to  his  heart.  The  mtiment  the  court  rose,  his  Lordship  sent  for  his  friend 
and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  declaring  that  unworthy  artifices  had  been  used  to  separate  them 
and  that  they  should  never  succeed  in  future. 
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pursued  by  the  government.  Some  who  stood  near  him  seenied,  from  their  looks 
and  gestures,  about  to  offer  him  personal  violence,  when  he  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon 
them,  and  added,  "You  may  assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  intimidate  me!" 
"  They  were  not  mere  clients  for  whom  he  pleaded,"  gays  his  biographer,  "they 
were  friends  for  whose  safety  he  would  have  coined  his  blood ;  they  were  patriots 
who  had  striven  by  ijieans  which  he  thought  desperate  or  uiisuited  to  himself  for -the 
freedom  of  their  country.  He  came,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  inspired  by 
genius  and  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  walk  on  the  waters  with  these  patriots;  and 
lend  them  his  hand  when  they  were  sinking.  He  pleaded  for  some  who,  neverthe- 
less, were  slaughtered  ;  but  was  his  pleading  therefore  in  vain  ?  Did  he  not  convert 
many  a  shaken  conscience,  sustain  many  a  frightened  soul  ?  Did  he  not  keep  the 
life  of  genius,  if  not  of  hope,  in  the  country  ?  Did  he  not  help  to  terrify  the  govern- 
ment into  the  compromise  which  they  so  ill  kept?  He  did  all  this,  and  more.  His 
speeches  will  ever  remain  less  as  nlodels  of  eloquence  than  as  examples  of  patriotism 
and  undying  exhortations  to  justice  and  liberty." 

In  1803  there  was  another  attempt  at  insurrection;  whiqh  Mr;  Gurrah  regarded 
with  very  different  emotions.  It  was  that  of  Robert  Emmett.  "Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  motives  or  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  young  man,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was,  from  the  first,  rash 
and  hopeless.  He  was  just  from  college,  with  no  6haracter  throughout  the  country 
to  give  him  authority  as  a  leader,  and  no  experience  iii  the  conduct  of  affairs  ;  hasty 
in  his  judgments,  obstinate  to  an  extreme  in  his  resolves,  and  fatally  deceived  by 
weak  or  false  advisers.  The  moment  he  began  to  move,  the  ground  sunk  under  him. 
"  His  attempt,"  as  remarked  by  a  friend  of  his  principles,  "  had  not  the  dignity  of 
even  partial  success,  and  did  a  vast  injury  to  the  country."  To  Mr.  Curran  it  was 
peculiarly  afflictive,  because  it  commenced  with  the  murder  of  his  old  friend.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kilwarden,  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  In  addition  to  this,  Emmett  had 
won  the  affections  of  Sarah  Curran  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father ;  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  was  found  among  his  papers;  and  Mr.  Curran  wa^  thus 
brought  under  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  was  compelled  to  undergo  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  the  pain  of  being  laid  under  obligations 
to  the  generosity' of  the  Attorney  General,  while  his  character  was  exposed  to  obloquy, 
and  the  cause  he  had  espoused  subjected  to  the  basest  imputations  frOm  his  political 
opponents.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  refused  to  defend  Emmett — de- 
fense was,  indeed)  impossible — or  even  to  see  him.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  surprising  that 
his  feelings  continued  to  be  so  much  wounded  at  Sarah's  clandestine  engagement 
and  its  results,  as  to  make  her  home  an  unhappy  one  ;  so  that  she  left^his  house, 
married  without  love,  and  carried  her  broken  he&,it  to  an  early  grave  in  a  foreign 
land.'  To  complete  his  wretchedness,  Mr.  Curran,  through  the  villainy  of  a  friend, 
was  called  to  suffer  the  severest  calamity  which  a  husband  can  ever  endure. 

The  remaining  events  of  his  life  can  be  briefly  told.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  under  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  Master  of -the 
Rolls.  But  the  bench  was  not  his  place.  He  was  but  poorly  fitted  for  its  duties ; 
and,  though  he  discharged  them  with  a  rribderate  degree  of  ability,  it  was  always 
with  reluctance.  To  assuage  the  melancholy  which  now  preyed  upon  him,  he  car- 
ried his  former  habits  of  conviviality  to  a  st411  greater  extent.  He  surrounded  him- 
self with  gay  companions,  especially  at  his  dinner-table ;  "and  when  roused,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "he  used  to  run  over  jokes  of  every  kind,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. No  epigram  too  delicate,  no  mimicry  too  broad-,  no  pun  too  little,  and  no 
metaphor  too  bold  for  him.  He  wanted  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  others  so,  and 
tattled  away  for  mere  enjoyment.  These  afternoon  dinner  sittings  were  seldom  pro- 
'  See  Washington  Irving's  story  of  the  Broken  Heart,  in  his  Sketch  Book. 
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longed  very  late  ;  but  they  made  up  in  vehemence  vv'hat  they  wanted  in  duration." 
But  his  health  failed  him,  and  in  1814  he  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls. 
He  now  traveled,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  England,  but  occasionally  visiting 
Paris  and  othey  places  on  the  Continent.  In  the  spring  of  1817,  while  dining  with 
his  friend,  Thomas  Moore,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis.  His  physician  ordered 
him  at  once  to  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and,  to  arrange  his  afiairs,  he  went  over  to  Ire- 
land for  the  last  time._  He  returned  to  London,  and  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
of  which  he  died,  after  lingering;  a  few  days,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1817. 

Mr.  Curran  was  short  of  stature,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  ,"  an  eye  that 
glowed  like  a  live  coal."  His  countenance  was  singularly  expressive;  and,  as  he 
stood  before  a. jury,  he  not  only  read  their  hearts  with  a  searching  glance,  but  he 
gave  them  back  his  own,  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  his-feelingSi'from  laughter  to  tears. 
His  gesture  was  bold  and  empassioned ;  his  articulation  was  uncommonly  distinct 
and  dehberate  ;  the  modulations  of  his  voice  were  varied  in  a  high  degree,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  widest  range  of  his  eloqtience. 

His  power  lay  in  the  variety  and  strength  of  his  emotions.  He  delighted  a  jury  by 
his  wit ;  he  turned  the  court-room  into  a  scene  of  the  broadest  farce  by  his  humor, 
mimicry,  or  fun  ;  he  made  it  "  a  place  of  tears,"  by  a  tenderness  and  pathos  which 
subdued  every  heart ;  he  poured  out  his  invective  like  a  stream  of  lava,  and  inflamed 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  almost  to  madness  by  the  recital  pf  their  wrongs..  His 
rich  and  powerful  imagination  furnished  the  materials  for  these  appeals,  and  his  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  heart  taught  him  how  to  use  them  with  unfailing  success. 
He  rehed  greatly  for  effect  on  his  power  of  painting  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  for  months  during  the  insurrection,  and  after  it,  furnished  ter- 
rific pictures  for  his  pencil.  Speakings  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  England 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Irish,  he  said,  "  If  you  wished  to  convey  to  (the  mind  of 
an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Abercromby,  our  poor  people  were  siirrendered  td  the  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiery  by  the  authority  of  the, state,  you  would  vainly  attempt  to  give 
her  a  general  picture  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  confla'gration.  By  en- 
deavoring to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing.  "When  the  father 
of  poetry  wishes  to  portray  the  movements  of  contending  armies  and  an  embattled 
field,  he  exemplifies,  he  does  not  describe.  So  should  your  story  torher  keep  clear  of 
generalities.  You  should  take  a  cottage,  and  place  the  affnghted  mother  with  her 
orphan  daughters  at  the  door,  the  paleness  of  death  in  her  face,  and  more  than  its 
agonies  in  her  heart— her  aching-  heart,  her  anxious  ear  struggling  through  the  mist 
of  closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dishonor.  The  ruffian  gang 
arrives — the  feast  of  plunder  begins — the  cup  of  madness  kindles  in  its  circulation — 
the  wandering  glances  of  the  ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking  and 
devoted  victim.  You  need  not  dilate — you  need  not  expatiate  ;  the  unpolluted  ma- 
tron to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror  beseeches  you  not  to  prqoeed  ;  she  presses  her 
child  to  her  heart — she  drowns  it  in  her  tears — her  fancy  catches  more  than  an  angel's 
tongue  could  describe  ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable  succession 
offeree,  of  profanation,  of,  despair,  of  death.     So  it  is  in  the  qupstron  before  us." 

The  faults  of  Mr.  Curran  arose  from  the  same  source  as  his  excellences.  They 
lay  chiefly  on  the  side  oi  excess;  intense  expressions,  strained  imagery,  overwrought 
passion,  and  descriptions  carried  out  into  too  great  minuteness  of  circumstance.  But 
he  ?poke  for  the  people  ;  the  power  he  sought  was  over  th&  Irish  mind  ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  the  cautious  logic  and  the  Attic  taste  of  Erskine,  just  so  far  as  they  existed, 
would  only  have  weakened  the  effect.  There  are  but  few  parts  of  bur  country  where 
Curran  would  be  a  safe  model  for  the  bar ;  but  our  mass  meetings  will  be  swayed 
most  powerfully  by  an  eloquence  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Irish  Orator. 
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OF  MR.  CUREAS  in  BEHALF  OF  AB.CHIBALt)  HAMILTON  ROWAN  WHEN  INDICTED  FOR  THE  PUB- 
LICATION OF  A  SEDITIOUS  LlBEt,  DELIVERED  JANUARY  29,  1794. 

INTKODUCTlbN., 

Mb.  Rowan  was  a  gentleman  of- wealth  and  respectability  in  Bablin,  who  acted  as  seclfetary  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen  for  that  city.  Associations  under  this  name  Were  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers,'  who  ten  years  before  had  so  powerful  ap  influence  on  the  politics  of  Ireland.  Their 
original  object  was  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation  and  ajeform  in  Parliament.  The  society  to  which 
Mr.  Rowan  belonged  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the  views  of  its  memberst  as  stated  by  the  son  and  bi- 
ographer of  Curran,  "did  not  extend  beyond  a  constitutional  reform.''  It  should  not  he  confonuded  with 
the  subsequent  associa,tions  which,  under  the  same  title,  aimed  at  a  revolution. 

In  1792,  the  government  issued  a  proclamation  against  seditions  associations,  which  was  no  douht  di- 
rected against  the  United  Irishmen.  The  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Dn-Drennan,  drew  up  a  reply 
addressed  to  the  Vqlunteers  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Rowan  signed  it  as  secretary.  Its  language  was  vehe- 
ment and  unguarded.  "  Citizen  soldiers,  to  arms ! ,.  Take  up  the  shield  of  freedom  and  the  pledge  of  peace 
— :peace,  the  motive  and  end  of  your  virtuous  institution.  War,  an  occasional  duty,  should  never  be  your 
occupation ;  every  man  should  become  a  soldier  in  defense  Of  his  rights."  The  best  construction  that 
could  be  put  on  such  language,  was  that  Ireland  was  again  to  be  converted  into  a  camp,  as  in  1780,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  England,  that  her  rights  and  interests  must  not  be  trifled  with.  The  construction  put 
upon  it  by  the  government  was  that  of  a  summons  to  prepare  for  jinsurreotion,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  feelings  of  Drennan  would  have  led  him,to  such  a  result.  But  Mr.  RoWan,  as  stated  by  Charles 
Phillips,  had  no  such  intentions.  "He  was  a  man  of  the  kindest  nature,  with  a  touch  of  the  romantic. 
Never  was  there  a  man  less  capable  of  crime,  tor  more  likely  to  commit  an  indiscretion.  He  never  thought 
of  faimself,  but  if  he  saw  toward  another  even  the  semblance  of  oppression,  at  all  cost  and  at  all  hazard 
he  stood  forth  to  redress  or  to  resist  it.  He  was  no  mere  political  adventurer;  he  was  a  man  of  large 
possessions ;  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  his  own  were  identified."  He  signed  this  address,  hut  he  nev- 
er gave  it  circulation ;  the  man  who  did  distribute  it,  and  who  greatly  resembled  Mr.  Rowan,  was  named 
Willis,  and  was  never  indicted. 

Drennan  and  Rowan  were  hrought  hefore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  seditious  libel,  not  by  a  pre- 
sentment of  the  grand  jury,  but  by  an  information  of  the  Attorney  G-eneral.  The  former  was  acquitted 
on  a  mere  point  of  form ;  the  trial  of  the  latter  gave  rise  to  this  speech.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Curran,  one 
thing  should  he  remembered  in  perusing  it.  Mr.  Rowan  had  given  directions  that  his  counsel  should  aim 
not  so  much  to  obtain  his  acquittal  as  to  defend  his  principles.  This  accounts  for  the  want  of  tbiat  close 
argument  on  the  exact  point  at  issue,  which  has  been  the  chief  objection  to  this  speech.  Its  true  title 
would  be,  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Rowau's  motives,  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  of  a  Free  Press,  and  of  Cath- 
olic ^Emancipation. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — ^When  I  consider 
Causes  of  em-  the  period  at  which  this  prosecution  is 

barrasBinent  "  ~  "  --.-.. 

in  entering  6a 


SenSgla  brought  forward^  when  I  behold  the 
the  defense,  extraordinary,  safeguard  of  armed  sol- 
diers, resorted  to,  no  doubt,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order ;  when  I  catch,  as  I  can  not 
bat  do,  the  throb  of  public  anxiety,  which  beats 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hall ;  when  I 
reflect  on  what  may  be  the^  fate  of  a  man  of  the 
most  beloved  personal  character,  oi  one  of  the 

'  For  an  account  of  this  corps,  see  note  5  to  Mr. 
Burke's  speech  previous  to.the  Bristol  election,  page 
296,  and  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Grattan,  page  383. 

'  Alluding  to  a  guard  of  Soldiers  which  wa«  brought^ 
into  court  just  at  the  opening  of  the  trial.'  Mr,  Cur-, 
ran,  in  alluding  to  this  fact,  very  naturally  shaped 
his  exordium  into  a  beautiful  resemblance  to  that  of 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo. 


most  respected  families  of  our  country — himself 
the  only  individual  of  that  family — I  may  almost 
say  of  that  country,  who  can  look  t^  that  possi- 
ble, fate  with  unconcern  ?  ■  Feeling,  as  I 'do,  all 
these  impressions,  it  is  in  the  honest  simplicity 
of  my  healrt  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  I  never  rose 
in  a  court  of  justice  with  so  much  embarrassment 
as  upon  this  occasion. 

If,  gentlemen,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  find-" 
ing  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  only  resource 
mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yours;  ',^S'j„S|lJeof 
if  r  could  suppose  that  those  awful  vi-  ""j^j- 
<!issitudes .  of  human  events,  which  have  been 
stated  or  alluded  to,  could  leave  your  judgments 
Undisturbed  and  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  1 
.should  form  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  your 
character.  I  entertain  no  such  chimerical  hopes ; 
I  form  no  such  unworthy  opinions ;  I  expect  not 
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that  your  hearts  can  be  more  at  ease  than  my 
own;  I  have  no  right  to  expect  itj  but  I  have  a 
right  to  odl  upon  you  m  the  name  of  your  coun- 
try, in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  of  whose  eter- 
nal justice  yon  are  now  administering  that  por- 
tion which  dwells  with  us  on  this  Side  of  the 
grave,  to  discharge  your  breisists,  as  far  as  you 
are  ableioffeyery  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion ; 
that  if  my  client  is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged 
upon  him,  you  may  give  tranquillity  to  the  pub- 
lie  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ;  or  if  he  is  in- ' 
nocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal  j  and  that 
yon  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices 
and  senseless  clamors  that  have  been  resorted  to 
in  order  tg  bring  him  to  his  trial  with  anticipated 
conviction,  ^nd,  gentlemen,  1  feel  an  additional 
necessity  of  thus  conjuring  you  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  from  the  able  and  imposing  statement 
whioh  you  have  just  heard  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  I  know  well  the  virtues  and  the 
talents  of  the  excellent  person  who  conducts  that 
prosecution ;  I  know  how  much  hei  would  dis- 
dain to  impose  upon  you  by  the  trappings  of  of- 
fice j  but  I  also -know  how  easily  we  mistake  the 
lodgment  which  character  and  eloquence  can 
make  upon  our  feelings,  for  those  impressions 
that  reason,  and  fact,  and  proof,  only  ought  to 
work  upon  our  understandings. 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  shall  ae^t  not  unwisely 
in  waving  any  further  observation  of  this  sort, 
and  giving  your  minds  an  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing cool  and  resuming  themselves,  by  coming  to 
a  calm  and  uncolored  statement  of  mere  fapts, 
premising  only,  to  you  that  I  have  it  in  the  strict- 
est injunction  from  my  client  to  defend  him  upon 
facts  and  evidence  only,  and  to  avail  r^yself  of 
no  technical  artifice  or  subtilty  that  could  with- 
draw his  oaustf^  from  the  test  of  that  inquiry 
which  it  is  your  province  to  exercise,  and  to 
which  onlyie  wishes  to  be  indebted  for  an  ac- 
quittal. 

In  the  month  of  Decemher,  1792,  Mr.  Rowan 
prciiminaiT  "^^  arrcstcd  ou  an  information  charg- 
H^rdebipsof  '"g  •i'"!  w>*  the  offense  for  whioh  he 
Mr  Ruwan  is  now  OH  his  trial.  He  was  taken  he- 
rn the  early       «  ,  ,  , 

stages  of  the  lorc  au  bonoraWe  personage  now  on 
pros.o«uon.  that  bench,  and  admitted  to  bail.  He 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  this  city,  solicit- 
ing the  threatened  prosecution,  and  offering  him- 
self to  a  fair  trial  by  a  jarj  of  his  country  ;  but 
it  was  not  then  thought  fit  to  yield  to  that  solic- 
itation ;  nor  has  it  now  been  -thought  proper  to 
prosecute  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  sending 
up  a  bill  of  indictment  to  a  grand  jury.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  informations  exQfficio 
are  always  oppressive  or  unjust ;  but  I  can  not 
but  observe  to  you,  that  when  a  petty  jury  is 
called  upon  to  try  a  charge  not  previously  found 
by  the  grand  inquest,  and  supported  by  the  na- 
ked assertion  only  of  the  King's  prosecutor,  the 
accusation  labors  under  a  weakness  of  probabili- 
ty which  it  is  difficult  to  assist.  If  the  charge'  had 
no  cause  of  dreading  the  light ;,  if  it  was  likely  to 
find,  the  sanction  of  a  grand  jury,  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  why  it  deserted  the  more  usual,  the 
more  popular,  an3  the  more  constitutional  mode. 
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and  preferred  to  come  forward  in  the  ungracious 
form  of  ex  officio  information. 

If  such  bill  had  been  sent  up  and  found,  Mr. 
Rowan  woulft  have  been  tried  at  the-  BaekwardnasB 
next  commission  ;  but  a  speedy  trial  SgS^""" 
was  not  the  wish  of  his  prosecutors.  '"»'• 
An  information  was  filed,  and  When  he  expected 
to  be  tried  upon  it,  an  error,  it  seems,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  record.  Mr.  Rowan  ofiered  to 
wave  it,  or  consent  to  any  amfendment  desired. 
No.  That  proposal  could  not  be  accepteil.  A 
trial  must  have  followed.  That  infoismation, 
therefore,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one  filed ; 
that  is,  in  fact,  a  third  prosecution  was  instituted 
upon  the  same  charge^  This  last  was  filed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  last  July.  Gentlemen,  these 
facts  can  not  &il  of  a  due  impression  upon  you. 
You  will  find  a  material  part  of  your  inquiry 
must  be,  whether  Mr.,  Rowan,  is  pursued  as  a 
criminal  or  hunted  down  as  a  victim.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  •  by  insinuation  or  circuity,  but  it  is 
boldly  and  directly  that  I  assert,  that  oppression 
has  been  intended  and  practiced  upon  him ;  and 
by  those,  facts,  which  I  have  stated  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  the  ass^tion. 

His  demand,  his  entreaty  to  be  tried .  was  re- 
fused .f  and.^^hy  ?  A  hue  and  cry  was  Thedeaimwas 
to  be  raised  against  him  ;,  the  sword  Etl^^^Ji. 
was  to  be  suspended  over  his  head;  '''<^'- 
some  time  was  necessary  for  the  public  mind  to 
become  heated  by  the  circulation  of  artful  clam- 
ors of  anarchy  and  rebellion ;  those  same  clam- 
ors which,  with  more  probability,  and  not  more 
success,  had  been  circulated  before  through  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  In  this  country  the  causes 
and  the  swiftness  of  their  progress  were  as  ob- 
vious, as  their  folly  has  since  become  to  every 
man  of  the.  smallest  observation.  I  have  been 
stopped  myself  with,  "  Good  God,  sir,  have  you 
heard  the  news  ?"  No,  sir,  what  ?  "Why  one 
French  emissary  was  seen  traveling  through 
Coimaught  in  a  post-chaise,  and  scattering  from 
the  windows  as  he  passed,  little  doses  of  politi- 
cal poison,  made  up  in  square  bits  of  paper  ;  an- 
other was  eictually  surprised  in  the  fact  of  seduc- 
ing our  good  people  fror»  their  allfgiance,  by 
discourses  upoU  the  indivisibility  of  French  rob- 
bery and  massacre,  which  he  preached  in  the 
-French  language  to  a  congregation  of  Irish  peas- 
ants I" 

Such  are  the  bugbears  and  Spectres  to  be  raised 
to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  little  public 
spipit  may  remain  among  us ;  but  time  has  also 
detected  the  imposture  of  these  Cock-lane  ap- 
paritions, and  you  can  not  now,  with  your  eyes 
open,  give  a  verdict  without  asking  your  con- 
sciences this  question :  Is  this  a  fair  and  honest 
precaution  ?  Is  it  brought  forward  with  the  sm- 
gle  view  of  vindicating  public  justice,  and  pro- 
mpting public  good  ?  , 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
convened  to  try  the  guilt  of  a  libel  Diirerencebo 
affecting  the  perjional  character  of  a7Ca''nd'S°o 
any  private  man.    1  kilow  no  case  in  o^^Xe'^™™' 
which  a  jury  ought  to  be  more  severe  «)="«■ 
than  when  perspnal  calumny  is  conveyed  through 
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a  vehiele,  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  pub- 
lic information  j  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
I  conceive  any  case  in  which  the  firmness  and 
the  caution  of  a  jury  should  be  more  exerted  than 
when  a 'subject  is  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the 
state.  The-  peculiarity  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion (to  whiohj  in  its  fullest  extent,  we  have  an 
undoubted  right,  however  distant  we  may  be 
from  the  actual  enjoyment),  and  in  which  it  sur- 
passes every  ku'own  government  in  Europe,  is 
this,  that  its  only  professed  object  is  the  general 
good,  and  its  only  foundation  the  general  will. 
Hence  the  people  have'a  right,  acknowledged 
from  time  immemorial,  fortified  by  a  pile  of 
statutes,  and  authenticated  by  a  revolution  that 
sj^ks  louder  than  them  all,  to  see  whether 
abuses  have  been  committed,  and  whether  their 
properties  and  {^eir  liberties  have  been  attended 
to  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  a  kind  of  sub- 
ject \sfhich  I  feel  myself  overawed  when  I  ap- 
proach. There  are  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  nothing  but  necessity  should  expose 
to  a  public  examination.  They  are  pillars,  the 
depth  of  whose '  foundation  you  can  not  explore 
Without  endangering  their  strength ;  but  let  it 
be  recollected  tha,t  the  discussion  of  such  topics 
should  not  be  condemned  in  me,  nor  visited  upon 
my  client.  The  blame,  if  any  there  be,  should 
rSst  only  with  those  who  have  forced  them  into 
Great  freedom  discussion.  I  Say,  therefore,  it  is  the 
ofremarkon  •  right  of  ths  people  to  keep  an  eter- 
rightofuie'peo'  HalVatch  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
''  '■  rulers ;  and  in  order  to  that,  the  free- 

dom of  the  press  has  been  cherished  by  the  law 
of  England.  In  private  defamation,  let  it  never 
be  tolerated ;  in  wicked  and  wanton  aspersion 
upon  a  good  and  honest  administration,  let  it  nev- 
er be  supported ;  not  that  a  good  govern'ment  can 
be  exposed  to  danger  by  groundless  accusation, 
but  because  a  bad  government  is  sure  to  find  in 
the  detected  falsehood  of  a  licentious  press  a  se- 
curity and  a  credit  which  it  could  never  other- 
wise obtain. 

I  have  said  that  a  good  government  can  npt  be 
wint.thon,  endangered — Isaysoagain;  forwh'eth- 
smliSat  er  It  be  good  Or  bad,  can  never  depend 
oriretandf  upon  asscrtion  ;  the  question  is  decided 
by  simple  inspection — to  try  the  tree,  look  at  its 
fruit;  to  judge  of  the  government,  look  at  the 
people.  What  is  the  fruit  of  good  government  ? 
"  The  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people."  Do 
four  millions  of  people  in  this  country  gather 
those  fruits  from  that  government,  to  whose  in- 
jured purity,  to  whose  spotless  virtue  and  viola- 
ted honor,  this  seditious  and  atrocious  libeler  is 
to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  To  you,  gentlemen  of  that  jury,  who  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  your 
country  and  your  God,  to  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  put  the  question. — Do  they  gather  these 
fruits?  are  they  orderly,  industrious,  religious,  and 
contented  ?  do  you  find  them  free  from  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  those  inseparable  concomitants  of 
systematic  oppression  ?  or,  to  try  them  by  a  test  as 
unerring  as  any  of  the  former,  are  they  united  ? 
The  period  has  now  elapsed  in  which  oonsidera- 


tidns  of  this  extent  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
proper to  a  jury;  happily  for  these  countries,  the 
Legislature  of  each  has  lately  changed,  or,  per- 
haps,  to  speak  more  properly,  revived  and  re- 
stored the  law  respecting  trials  of  this  kind.'  For 
the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  a^Hsage  had 
prevailed  in  Westminster  Hall,  by  which  the 
judges  assumed  to  themselves  the  lecision  of  the 
question,  whether  libel  -or  not.  But  the  learn- 
ed counsel  for  the  prosecfution  are  now  obliged 
to  admit  that  this  is  a  question  for  the  jury  only 
to  decide.  You  will  naturally  listen  with  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  you  will  re- 
ceive it  as  matter  of- advice,  riot  £is  matter  of 
law;  and  you  will  give  it  credit,  not  from  any 
adventitious  circumstances  of  authority,  but  mere- 
ly so 'far  as  it  meets  the  concun-ence  of  your 
own  understandings. 

Give  me  leav^,  now,  to  state  to  you  the  charge 
as  it  stands  upon  the  record :  It  is,  ciiari  Bsaimt 
that  Mr.  Rowan,  "  beii^g  a  person  of  a  "'•  """'""• 
wicked  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  malicious- 
ly designing  and  intending  to  excite  and  diffuse 
among  the  subjects  of  this  realm  of  Ireland,  dis- 
contents, jealousies,  and'  suspicions  of  our  Lord 
the  King  and  his  governmeni,  and  disaffection  and 
disloyalty  to  the  person  and  government  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  raise  very  dangerous- 
seditions  and  tumults  within  this  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land and  to  draw  the  government  of  this  king- 
dom into  great  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace; 
and  to  incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  to  attempt,  by  force  and  violence,  and  with 
arms,  to  make  alterations  in  the  government, 
state,  and  Constitution  of  (his  kingdom ;  and  to 
incite  his  Majesty's  said  subjects  to  tumult  and 
anarchy,  and  to  overturn  the  established  Consti- 
tutiorf  of  this  kingdom^  and  to  overawe  and  in- 
timidate the  Legislature  of  this  kingdom  by 
^rraei  force,"  did  "  maliciously  and  seditiously" 
publish  the  paper  in  question. 

Gentlemen,  without  any  observation  of  mine, 
you  must  see.  that  this  information  Three  iKnssimmt 
contains  a  direct  charge  upon  Mr.  S;Se"'b"r,. 
Rowan ;  namely,  that  he  did,  with  Miction. 
the  intents  set  forth  in  the  information,  publish 
this  paper,  so  that  here  you  have,  in  fact,  two  or 
three  questions  for  your  decision  :  first,  the  jnat- 
ter  of  fact  of  the  publication  ;  namely.  Did  Mr. 
Rowan  publish  that  paper  ?  If  Mr.  Rowan  did 
not,  in  fact,  publish  that  paper,  you  hp.ve  no 
longer  any  question  on  which  to  employ  your 
minds.  If  you  think  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
publisher,  then,  and  not  till  then,  arises  the  great 
and  important  subject  to  which  your  judgments 
must  be  directed.  And  that  comes  shortly  and 
simply  to  this,  is  the  paper  a  libel ;  and  did  he 
publish  it  with  the  intent  charged  in  the  inform- 
ation ?  But  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  ab- 
stract question,  whether  the  paper  be  libelous  or 
not,  and  of  which  paper  it  has  not  even  been  in- 
sinuated that  he  is  the  author,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  a  verdict  against  him,  unless  you  also 
are  persuaded  that  what  h?  did  was  done  ■jfith  a 


'  Alluding  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill. 
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criminal  design.  I  wish,  gentlemen,  to  simpli- 
fy, and  not  to  perplex;  I,  therefore,  say  again, 
if  these  three  circumstances  conspire— that  he 
published  it,  that  it  was  a  libel,  and  that  it  was 
published  with  the  pui-poses  alleged  in  the  in- 
formation, you  ought  unquestionably  to  find  him 
guilty  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  And  that 
all  these  circumstances  concurred ;  if  you  can 
not,  upon  your  oaths,  say  that  he  published  it,  if 
it  be  not  in  your  opinion  a  libel,  and  if  he  did  not 
publish  it  with  the  intention  alleged  j  I  say,  upon 
the  failure  of  any  one  of  these  points,  my  Client 
is  entitled,  in  justice,  and  upon  your  oaths,  to  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  thought 
proper  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 

TopicBtobedia-  ,     .  /•        ii-        *■  ■ 

ciused  in  meet-  state  and  oircumstances  ol  public  al- 
(if)Tf,e'''vXn.  fairs  at  the  tinle  of  this  transaction; 

teersoriretand.    j^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^J^g  ^  f^^  rBtrOSpeCtive 

observations  on  a  period  at  which  he  has  but 
slightly  glanced ;  I  speak  of  the  events  which  took 
place  before  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  France  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  America,  and  we  became  thereby 
engaged  in  war  with  that  nation.  Hm  nesda 
mens  hominum  futuri  .'*  Little  did  that  ill-fated 
Monarch  know  that  he  was  forming  the  first 
causes  of  those  disastrous  events  that  were  to  end 
in  the  subversion  of  his  throne,  in  the  slaughter 
of  his  family,  and  the  deluging  of  his  country 
with  the  blood  of  his  people.  You  csm  not  but 
remember,  that  at  a  time  when  we  had  scarce- 
ly a  regular  soldier  for  our  defense ;  when  the 
old  and  the  young  were  alarmed  and  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  of  invasion.  Providence 
seemed  to  have  worked  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our 
favor.  You  saw  a  band  of  armed  men  come 
forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honor,  and 
their  country.  You  saw  men  of  the  greatest 
wealth  and  rank ;  ;you  saw  every  class  of  the 
community  give  up  its  members,  and  send  them 
armed  into  the  field,  to  protect  the  public  and 
private  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  turn  back  to  that  period  without 
reviving  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  grat- 
itude which  then  beat  in  the  public  ,bosom ;  to 
recollect  amid  what  applause,  what  tears,  what 
prayers,  what  benedictions,  they  walked  forth 
among  spectators,  agitated  by  the  mingled  sen- 
sations of  terror  and  reliance,  of  danger  and  pro- 
tection, imploring  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
their  heads,  and  its  conquest  upon  their  swords. 
That  ilhistrious,  and  adored,  and  abused  body  of 
men,  stood  forward  and  assumed  the  title  which, 
I  trust,  the  ingratitude  of  tbeiri  country  will  nev- 
er blot  from  its  history,  "  The  Volumteeks  of 
Ireland." 

Give  me  leave,  now,  with  great  respect,  to  put 

*  The  passage  is  from  the  .Sneid  "if  Virgil,  book 
X.,  line  501,  and  relates  to  Turnas,'and  Ms,  bringing 
down  upon  himself  the  calamities  which  at  last  over- 
took him. 

Ne^cia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisqne  futurs. 
Sach  are  the  minds  of  men  1 
TTnconecions  of  their  fate  and  coming  fortune. 
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one  question  to  you :  Do  you  thirik  the  assem- 
bling of  that  glorious  hand  of  patri- 
ots  was  an  insurrection  ?  Do  you  not  a  .editioo,  • 
think  the  invitation  to  that  assem-  '"' 
bhng  would  have  been  sedition?  They  came 
under  no  commission  but  the  call  of  their  country ; 
unauthorized  and  unsanctioned,  except  by  public 
emergeiioy  and  public  danger.  I  ask,,  was  that 
meeting  an  insurrection  or  not  ?  I  put  another 
question :  If  any  man  had  then  jmblished  a  call 
on  that  body,  and  stated  that  war  was  declared 
against  the  state — that  the  regular  troops  were 
withdrawn — that  our  coasts  were  hbvered  round 
by  the  ships  of  the  enemy-r-that  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  unprotected  feebleness  of 
age  and  sex,  when  the  sanctity  of  habitation, 
would  be  disregarded  and  profaned  by  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  a  rude  invader :  if  any  man  had  then  said 
to  them,  "  Leave  your  industry  for  a  while,  that 
you  may  return  to  it  again,  and  come  forth  in  arms 
for  the  public  defense.''  I  put  this  question  boldly 
to  you,  gentlemen.  It  is  not  the  case  of  the  Vol- 
unteers of  tliat  day ;  it  is  the  case  of  my  client  at 
this  hour,  which  I  put  to  you.  Would  that  call 
have  been  then  pronounced  in  a  court  ,|.,j^,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
of  iustioe,  or  by  a  jury  on  their  oaths,  -=""  "V'lfnito 

J   .      .     '  ^       J .  .■'         .       .       .  '    come  fortli 

a  criminal  and  seditious  inyitatibn  to  ajain,  not  sedi- 
insurrection  ?  If  it  would  not  have 
been  so  then,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  so 
now  ?  What  is  the  force  and  perfection  of  the 
law  ?  It  is  the  permanency  of  the  law ;  it  is,-that 
whenever  the  fact  is  the  same,  the  law  is  also 
the  sapie ;  it  is,  that  the  law  remains  a  written, 
monumented,  and  recorded  letter,  to  pronounce 
the  same  decision  upon  the  same  facts,  whenever 
they  shc^ll  arise.  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  it ; 
you  know  there  has  been  an  artful,  ungrateful, 
and  bjasphemous  clamor  raised  against  these  il- 
lustrious characters,  the  saviors  Of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  Having  mentioned  this,  let  me  read 
a  few  words  of  the  paper  alleged  to  be  criminal : 
"  You  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  your  country 
from  foi-eign  enemies;  and  from  domestic  disturb- 
ance. For  the  same  purposes,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  that  you  should  resume  them." 

I  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  impute  any 
want  of  candor  to  the  right  honorable  tiiis  can  made 
gentleman  who  has  stated  the  case  SSt''My'n=w'E?: 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  ;  but  ha  eanization. 
has  certainly  fallen  into  a  mistake,  which,  if  not 
explained,  might  be  highly  injurious  to  my  client. 
He  supposed  that  this  publication  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  old  Volunteers,  but  to  new  combi- 
nations of  them,  formed  upon  new  principles,  and 
actuated  by  different  motives.  You  have  the 
words  to  Vhioh  this  construction  is  imputed  upon 
the  record ;  the  meaning  of  his  mind  can  be  col- 
lected only  from  those  words  which  he  has  made 
Use  of  to  convey  it.  The  guilt  imputable  to  him 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  meaning  ascriba- 
ble  to  those  words.  Let  his  meaning  then  be 
fairly  collected  by  resorting  to  them.  Is  there  a 
foundation  to  suppose  itiat  this  address  was  di- 
rected to  any  such  body  of  men  as  has  been  call- 
ed a  banditti,  with  what  justice,  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  inquire,  and  not  to  the  old  Volunteers  ?    As 
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tp  the  sneer  at  the  word  citizen  soldiers,  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  treating  a  very  respected  friend 
with  an  insidious  and  unmerited  unkindness,  if  I 
affected  to  expose  it  by  any  gravity  of  refutation. 
is:ipiay,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  disgraced  this 
expression  by  adopting  it,  have  taken  it  frorn  the 
idea  of  the  British  Constitution,  "  that  no  man, 
in  besoming  a  solcKer,  ceases  to  be  $  citizen." 
Would  to  God,  all  enemies  as  they  are,  that  that ' 
unfortunate  people  had  borrowed  more  from  that 
sacred  source  of  liberty  and  virtije ;  and  would 
to  Gcod,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  they  had 
preserved  even  the  little  they  did  borrow.  If' 
even  there  could  be  an  objection  to  that  appella- 
tion, it  must  have  been  strongest  when  it  was 
first  assumed.^  To  that  period  the  writer  man- 
ifestly alludes  ;  he  addresses  those  who  first  took 
up  arms ;  '"  You  first  tog^  up  arms  to  protect  your 
country  from  foreign  enemies  and  from  domestic 
disturbance.  For  the  same  purposes,  it  is  now 
necessary  that  you  should  resume  them."  Is 
this  applicable  to  those  who  had  never  taken  up 
arms  before?  "A  proclamation,"  says  this  pa- 
per, "has  been  issued  in  England,  for  embody- 
ing the  militia,  and  a  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ire- 
land for  repressing  all  seditious  associations.  In 
consequence  of  both  these  proclamations,  it  is 
reasonable  to.japprehend  danger  from  abroad  and 
danger  at  home.  God  help  us ;  from  the  situ^ 
ation  of  Europe  at  that  time,  we  were  threaten- 
ed with  too  probable  danger  from  abroad,  and 

I  am  afraid  it  was  not  without  foundation  that 
we  were  told  our  having  something  tQ  dread  at 
home. 

I  find  much  abuse  has  been  lavished  on  the  dis- 
itwMjuataed  respect  with  which  the  proclamation 
m.S7o"5l?  is  treated  in  that  part  of  the  paper 
government  alleged  fo  be  a  libel.  To  that  my 
answer  for  my  client  is  short ;  I  4o  ooneeive  it 
competent  to  a  British  subject — if  he  thinks  that 
a.  proclamation  has  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  false  terrors,  I  hold  it  to  be  not  only  the 
piiyilege,  but  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  set  his 
countrymen  right  with  respect  to  such  misrep- 
resented danger;  and  Until  a,  proclamation  in 
this  country  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  the  rea- 
son and  grounds  of  it  are  surely,  at  least, -t(ues- 
ti()nable  by  the  people.  Nay,  I  will  go  further ; 
if  an  actual  l^w  Jiad  received  the  .sanction  of  the 
three  estates,  if  it  be  exceptionable  in  any  mat- 
ter, it  is  warrantable  to  any  man  in  the  commu- 
nity to  state,  in  a  becoining  manner,  his  ideas 
upon  it.  And  I  shoula  be  at  a  loss  to  Jtnow,  if 
the  positive^ laws  of  Great  Britain  are><tjius  ques- 
tionable, upon  what  ground  the  proclamation  of 
an  Irish  government  should  not  be  open  to  the 
animadversion  of  an  Irish  subject. 

Whatever  be  the  inotive,  or  from  whatever 

II  was  mada  witii  quarter  it  arises,  says  this  paper, 
hone.t  intention.,  ii  ^lirm  has  ariscn."  Gcntlemci), 
do  you  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ?    It  has  been 

'  The  old  volunteers  often  used  the  phrase  "  citi- 
zen soldiers." 


stated  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  most  truly, 
that  the  most  glooiny  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  country.  "You. Volunteers 
of  Ireland,  are  therefore  summoned  to  arms  at 
the  instance  of  government,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  your  character,  and  .the 
permanent  obligations  of  your  institution."  I 
am  free  to  confess,  if  any  man  assuming  the  lib- 
erty of  a  British  subject,  to  question  public  lop- 
ios,^hould,jnnder  the  mask  of  that  privilege,  pub- 
lish a  proclamation  inviting  the  profligate  and 
seditious,  those  in  want  and  those  in  despair,  to 
rise  up  in  arms  to  overawe  the  Legislature,  to 
rob  us  of  whatever  portion  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government  we  possess,  I  know  of  no  offense 
involving  g.«ater  enormity.  -But  that,  gentle- 
men, is  the  question  you  are  to  try.  If  my  cli- 
ent acted  with  an  honest  mind  and  fair  intention, 
i|ind  having,  as  he  believed,  the  authprlty  of  gov- 
ernment to  support  him  in  the  idea  that  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  did  apply  to  thajt  body 
of  so  known  and  so  revered  a  chareicter,  calling 
upon  them  by  their  former  honor,  the  principle 
of  their  glorious  institution,  and  the  great  stake 
they  possessed  in  their  country ;  if  he  interposed, 
not  upon  a  fictitious  pretext,  but  a  real  belief  «f 
actual  and  imminent  danger,  and  that  their  arm- 
ing at  that  critical  moment  was  necessary  to  their 
country,  his  intention  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
highly  meritorious.  It  is  a  question,  gentlemen, 
upon  which  yon  only  can  decide ;  it  is  for  you 
to  say  whether  it  was  criminal  in  the  defendant 
to  be  so  misled,  and  whether  he  is  to  fall  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  prosecution  of  that  government  by 
which  he  was  so  deceived.  I  say,  again,  gentle- 
men, you  can  look  only  to  his  own  words  as  the 
interpreter  of  his  meaning,  and  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  his  covmtry,  as  he  was  made  to 
believe  them,  as  the  clue  to  his  intention.  The 
case,  then,  gentlemen,  is  shortly  and  simply  this : 
a  man  of  the  first  family,  and  fortune,  and  char- 
acter, and  property  among  you,  reads  a  procla- 
mation, stating  the  country  to  be  in  danger  from 
abroad  and. at  home,  and  thus  alarmed —^ thus, 
upon  authority  of  the  prosecutor,  alarmed,  ap- 
plies to  that  august  body,  before  whose  awful 
ffresence  sedition  must  vanish  and  insurrection 
disappear.  You, must  surjender,  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  it,  your  oaths  to  unfounded  assertion,  if 
you  can  submit  to  say  that  such  an  act  of  such 
a  man,  so  warranted,  is  a  wicked  and  seditious 
libel.  If  he  was  a  dupe,  let  me  ask  you  who 
was  the  imppstor?  I  blush  and  I  shrink  with 
shame  and  detestation  frpm  that  meanness  of 
dupery,  and  servile  complaisance,  which  could 
jnake  that  dupe  a  victim  to  the  accusation  of  that 
impostor. 

Yon  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  going  into 
the  merits  of  this  publication,  before  I  apply  ray- 
self  to  the  question  which  is  first  in  order  of  time, 
namely,  whether  the  publication,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Rowan  or  not.  I  have 
been  unintentionally  led  into  this  violation  of  or- 
der. I  should  effect  no  purpose  of  either  brevity 
or  clearness,  by  returning  to  the  more  methodi- 
cal course  of  observation.    I  have  been  naturally 
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drawn  from  it  by  the  superior  importance  of  the 
topic  I  am  upon,  namely,  the  merit  of  the  publi- 
cation ip  question. 

■  This  publication,  if  'asoribable  at  all  to  Mr. 
Rowan,  contains  four  distinct  subjects,  The  first 
the  invitation  to  the  Volunteers  to  arm.  Upon 
that  I  have  already  observed ;    but  those  that  >g  the  false  alarms  of  the  venal, 


reniain  are  surely  of  much  importahoe,  and  no 
doubt  are  prosecuted  as  equally  criminal.  The 
paper  next  states  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
Parliament ;  it  states,  thirdly,  the  necessity  of  an 
emancipation  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  as  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  all 
these  objects,  does,  fourthly,  state  the  necessity 
of  a  general  delegated  convention  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Rowan  intended 
p,)-Parii«meiit-  by  this  publication  to  excite  the  sub,,: 
Th."S'dis-  j^ots  of  this  country  to  effect  an  al- 
cnssion  of  thi»  tcration  in  the  form  of  your  Oonstita.» 

BObject  ajlowed  ...  i  i 

in  EngUiiii.  Hon.  And  here,  gentlemen,  perhaps 
you  riiay  not  be  unwilling  to  follow  a  little  further 
than  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  done,  the  idea  of 
a  late  prosecution  in  Great  Britain  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  libel.  It  is  with  peculiar  fond- 
ness I  look  to  that  country  for  solid  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  judicial  example.  You 
have  been  pressed  in  no  small  degree  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  publication  marks  the  dif.^ 
ferent  orders  of  our  Constitution,  and  comments 
upon  them.  Let  me  show  you  what  boldness  of 
animadversion  on  such  topics  is  thought  justifia- 
ble in  the  British  nation,  and  by  a  British  jury. 
I  have  in  n^  hand  the  report  of  the  trial  of  the 
printers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  a  supposed 
libel  against  the  state,  and  of  their  acquittal :  let 
me  read  to  you  some  passages  from  that  publi- 
cation, which  a  jury  of  Englishman  were  in  vain 
called  upon  to  brand  with  the  name  of  libel: 

"  Claiming  it  as  our  indefeasible  right  to  asso- 
Eitnicto  fromlhe  ciate  togctherj  in  a  peaceable  and 
MornmsChronicie.  friendly  manner,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thoughts,  the  fpnhation  of  opinions,  and 
to  promote  the  general  happiness,  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  offer  any  apology  for  inviting  you 
to  join  us  in  this  manly  and  benevolent  pursuit. 
The  necessity  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  com- 
munity endeavoring  to  procure  a  true  knowledge 
of  their  rights,  their  duties,  apd  their  interests, 
will  not  be  denied,  except  by  those  who  are  the 
slaves  of  prejudice,  or  interested  in  the  continu- 
ation of  abuses.  As  men  who  wish  to  aspire  to 
the  title  of  freemen,  we  totally  deny  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  ihe  advice,  to  approach  the 
defects  of  government  with '  pious  awe  and  trem- 
bling solicitude.'  What  better  doctrine  could  the 
Pope  or  the  tyrants  of  Europe  desire  ?  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  can 
never  be  hurt  by  temperate  and  honest  discus- 
sions; and  that  cause  which  will  not  bear  such 
a  scrutiny  must  be  systematically  or  practically 
bad.  We  are  sensible  that  those  who  are  not 
friends  to  the  general  good,  have  attempted  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  with  the  cry.  of  'Dan- 
ger,' whenever  men  have  asslciated  for  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  government ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  but  such  conduct  will  be  pursued  in 
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this  place.  We  would,  therefore,  ^aution  every 
honest  man,  -who  has  reeilly  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  heart,  to  avoid"  being  led  away  by  the 
prostituted  clamors  of  those  who  live  on  the  sour- 
ces of  ooritiption.  We  pity  the  fears  of  the  tim- 
orous ;  and  we  are  totally  unconcerned  respeot- 


"  We  view  with  concern  the  frequency  of  wars. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  interests  of  the  poor 
can  never  be  promoted  by  accession  of  territory, 
when  bought  at  the  expense  of  their  labor  ■  and 
blood ;  and  we  must  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
celebrated  author,  '  We,  who  are  only  the  peo- 
ple, but  who  pay.  for  wars  with  oui-  substance  and 
our  blood,  will  not  cease  to  tell  Kings,'  or  govern- 
ments, '  that  to  them  alone  wars  are  profitable ; 
•that  the  true  and  just  conquests  are  those  which 
each  makes  at  home  by  comforting  the  peas|.nt- 
ry,  by  promoting  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
by  multiplying  men,  and  the  other  productions  of 
nature ;  that  then  it  is  that  kings  may  call  them- 
selves the  image  of  God,  whose  will  is  perpetu- 
ally, direflted  to  the  creation  of  new  beings.  If 
they  continue  to  make  us  fight  and  kill  one  an- 
other, in  uniform,  we  will  continue  to  write  and 
speak  until  nations  shall  be  cured  of  this  folly.' 
We  are  certain  our  present  heavy  burdens  are 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cruel  and  impolitic 
wars ;  and  therefore  we  will  do  all  on  our  part, 
as  peaceable  citizens  who  have  the  good  of  the 
community  at  heart,  to  enlighten  each  other,  and 
protest  against  them. 

"  The  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  calls  for  the  particular  attention  of  every 
man  who  has  humanity  sufliojent  to  feel  for  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  his  country ;  to  the  de- 
fects and  corruptions  of  which  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  unnecessary  wars,  oppressive  taxes, 
&o.  We  think  it  a  deplorable  case  when  the 
poor  must  support  a  corrti/ptioa  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  oppress  them ;  when  the  laborer  must 
give  his  money  to  afford  the  means  of  preventing 
him  having  a  voice  in  its  disposal ;  when  the  low- 
er classes  may  say,  "  We  give  you  our  money, 
for  which  we  have  toiled  and  sweated,  and  which 
would  save  our  families  from  cold  and  hunger ; 
but  we  think  it  more  hard  that  there  is  nobody 
whom  we  have  delegated  to  see  that  it  is  not  im- 
properly and  wickedly  spent.  We  have  none  to 
watch  over  our  interests.  The  rich  only  are  rep- 
resented. 

"An  equal  and  uncorrupt  representation  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  save  us  from  heavy  expenses, 
and  deliver  us  from  many  oppressions.  We  will, 
therefore,  do  our  duty  to  procure  this  reform, 
which  appears  tOiUS  of  the  utmost  importance. 

"  In  short,  we  see  with  the  most  lively  con- 
cern an  army  of  placemen,  pensioners,  &c.,  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  corruption  and  prejudice,  and 
spreading  the  contagion  far  and  wide. 

"  We  see  with  equal  sensibility  the  present 
outcry  against  reforms,  and  a  proclamation  (tend- 
ing to  cramp  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  discredit 
the  true  friends  of  the  people)  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  numbers  of  our  countrymen. 

"We  see  burdens  multiplied,  the  lower  classes 
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sinking  into  poverty,  disgrace,  and  excesses,  and 
the  means  of  those  shocking  abuses,  increased 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

"We  ask  ourselves,  'Are  we  in  England?' 
Have  our  forefa;fhers  fought,  bled,  and  Conquered 
for  liberty  ?  And  did  'they  not  think  that  the 
fruits  of  their  patriotism  would  be  more  abund- 
ant in  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness  ? 

"  Is  the  condition  of  the  poor  never  to  be  im- 
proved ?     ■       . 

"  Great  Britain  must  have  arrived  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  national  happipess  and  prosperity, 
and  our  :situation  must  be  too  good  to  be  mend- 
ed, or  the  present  outcry  against  reforms  and 
improveti^ents  is  inhuman  and  criminal.  But  we 
hope  our  condition  will  be  speedily  improved, 
and  to  -obtain  so  desirable  a  good  is  the  object! 
of,  our  present  association  :  a  union  founded  on 
principles  of  benevolence  and  humanity ;  dis- 
claiming all  connection  with  riots  and  disorder, 
but  .firm  in  our  purpose,  and  warm  in  our  affec- 
tions for  liberty.  ,      , 

"Lastly,  we  invite  the  friends  of  freedom 
♦throughout  Gr^at  Britain  to  form  similar  socie- 
ties, and  to  act  with  unanimity  and  firmness,  till 
the  people  be  tob  wise  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
their  influence  in  the  government  be  commensu- 
rate with  their  dignity  and  importance.  Then 
shall  we  be  free  and  happy."  Sueh,  gentlemen,, 
is  the  language  which  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 
thinks  himself  warranted  to  hold,  and  upon  such 
language  has  the  corroborating  sanction  of  a 
British  jury  been  stamped  by  a  verdiot  of  ac- 
quittal. Such  was  the  honest  and  manly  free- 
dom of  publication ;  in  a  country,  too,  where  the . 
complaint  of  abuses  has  not^half  the  foundation 
it  his  here.  I  said  I  loved  to  look  to  England 
for  principles  of  judicial  example ;  I  can  not  but 
say  to  you,  that  it  depends  on  your  spirit  wheth- 
er I  shall  look  to  it  hereafter  with  sympathy  or 
with  shame. 

Be  pleased  now,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
The  motivo.  whether  the  statement  of  the  ipper- 
were''ifprij"''  '^"''o" '"  7°"^^  representation  has  been 
nnd  patriotic,  made  with  a  dcsire  of  inflaming  an 
attack  upon  the  publie  tranquillity,  or  with  an 
honest  purpose  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  an 
actually  existing  grievance.  It  is  imppssible  not 
to  revert  to  the  situation  of  the  times ;  and  let 
me  remind  you,  that  whatever  observations  of 
this  kind  I  am  compelled  thus  to  make  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  uttering  of  them  in  this 
place  is  not  imputable  to  my  client,  but  to  the 
necessity  of  defense  impo^  upon  him  by  this 
extraordinary  prosecution.  * 

Gentlemen,  the  representation  of  your  peoplfe 
iinportnncenf  is  the  vital  principle  of  their  political 
w/S^^ei  existence.  Without  it  they  are  dead, 
Sjie^J'par-  °''  ^^^Y 1'™  °"'y  ^°  Servitude ;  without 
lianioiit.  it  there  are  two  estates  acting  upon 

and  against  the  third,  instead  of  acting  in  co-op- 
eration with  it ;  without  it,  if  the  people  are  op- 
pressed by  their  judges,  where  is  the  tribunal  to 
which  their  judges  can  be  amenable  ?  Without 
it,. if  they  are  trampled  upon  and  plundered  by 
a  minister,  where  is  the.tribunal  to  which  the 


offender  shall  be  amenable  ?  Without  it,  where 
is  the  ear  to  hear, -or  the  heart  to  feel,  or  the 
hand  to  redress  their  sufferings  ?  Shall  they  be 
found,  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  accursed  bands  of 
imps  and  minions  that  bask  in  their  disgrace, 
and  'fatten  upon  their  spoils,  and  flourish  upon 
their  ruin  ?  But  let  me  not  put  this  to  you  as 
a  merely  speculative  question.  It  is  a  plain 
question  of  fact :  rely  upon  it,  physical  man  *is 
every  where  the  same ;  it  is  only  the  various 
operations  of  moral  causes  that  gives  variety  tj 
th^  social  or  individual  character  and  condition. 
How  otherwise  happens,  it  that  modern  slavery 
looksquietly  at  the  despot,  on  the  very  spot  whei'e 
Leonidas  expired  ?  The  answer  is  easy ;  Sparta 
has  not  changed  her  climate,  but  she  hate  lost  that 
governmentwhich  her  liberty  could  not  survive. 

I  call  you,  therefore,  to  the  plain  question  of 
fact.  This  paper  recommends  a  re- 
form in  Parliament :  I  put  that  ques-  bucIi  a  rep- 
tipn  to  your  consciences;  do  you  think  ""'°'""'°' 
it  needs  that  reform  ?  I  put  it  boldly  and  fairly 
to  you ;  do  you  think  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
represented  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Do  you  hes- 
itate for  an  answer  ?  If  you  do, let  me  remind 
ypu  that,  until  the  last  year,  three  millions  of 
your  countrymen  have,  by  the  express  letter  of 
Che  law,  been  excluded  from  the  reality  of  actu- 
al, and  even  from  the  phantom  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation. Shall  .we,  then,  be  told  that -this  is 
only  the  affirmation  of  a  wicked  and  seditious 
incendiary  ?  If  you  do  not  feel  the  mockery  of 
such  a  charge,  look  at  your  country ;  in  what 
state  do  you  find  it  ?  Is  it  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  general  satisfaction?  These  are 
traces  by  which  good  are  eyer  to  be  distin- 
,guished  from  bad  governments,  without  any  very 
minute  inquiry  or  speculative  refinement.  Do 
you  feel  that  a  veneration  for  the  Jaw,  a  pious 
and  humble  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  form 
the  political  morality  of  the  people  ?  Do  you 
find  that  comfort  and  competency  among  your 
people  which  are  always  to  be  fouqd  vsjhere  a 
governmeht  is  mild  and  moderate,  where  taxes 
are  imposed'  by  a  body  who  have  an  interest  in 
treating  the  poorer  orders  with  eompassion,"and 
preventing  the  weight  of  taxation  from  pressing 
sore  upon  them  ? . 

Gentlemen,  I  mean  not  to  impeach  thte  state 
of  your  representation ;  I  am  not  say-*  The  question 
ing  that  it  is  defective,  or  that  it  oiight  foFSde"' 
to  be  altered  or  amended ;  nor  is  this  "*'°°- 
a  place  4'or  me  to  say  whether  I  think  that  three 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  whose 
whole  number  is  but  four,  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  any  efScient  situation  in  the  state.  It  may 
be  said,  and  truly,  that  these  are  not  questions 
for  either  of  us  directly  to  decide  ;  but  you  can 
not  refuse  them  some  passing  consideration  at 
least,  when  you  remember  that  on  this  subject 
the  real  question  for  your  decision  is,  whether 
the  allegation  of  a  defect  in  your  Constitution  is 
so  utterly  unfounded  and  false,  that  you  can  as- 
cribe it  only  to  the  malice  and  perverseness  of 
a  wicked  mind,  and  not  to  the  innocent  mistake 
of  an  ordinary  understanding ;  whether  it  may 
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not  be  mistake;  whether  it  can  be  only  sedi- 
tion. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  own  I  can  not  but  re- 
riiMoent  gret  that  one  of  our  countrymen  should 
wS'n-  *  crimijially  pursued  for  asserting  the_ 
iorinsit  necessity  of  a  refbrm,  at  the  verjf  mo- 
ment -when  that  necessity  seems  admttted  by  the 
Parliament  itself >!  that  this  unhappy  reform  shall, 
at  the  same  moment,  be  a  subject  of  legislative 
discussion. "and  criminal  prosecution.  Far  am  I 
from  imputing  any  sinister  design  to  the  virtue 
or  wisdom  of  our  government;  but  who  can 
avoid  feeling  the  deplorable  impression  that  must 
be  made  on  the  public  mind,  when  the  demand 
for  that  reform  is  answered  by  a  criminal  inform- 
ation !  I  am  the  more  forcibly  impressed  by  this 
consideration,  when  I  consider  that  When  this 
information  was  first  put  on  the  file,  the  subject 
was  transiently  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Cofli- 
mons.  Some  circumstances  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  the  inquiry  there,  and  the  progress  of  the 
information  was  equally  retardedjiere.  On  th^ 
first  day  of  this  session,  you  all  know,  that  sub- 
ject was  again  br'ought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  as  if  they  had  slept  together,  this 
prosecution  was  also  revived  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  that  before  a  jury  taken  from 
a  panel  partly  composed  of  those  very  members 
of  Parliament  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
must  debate  upon  this  subject  as  a  measure  of 
public  advantage,  whi^  they  are  here  called 
upon  to  consider  as  a  puolic  crime.^ 

This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  upon  the  neoes- 
(3.)  Catholic  sity  of  emancipating  the  Catholics  of 
■mancipation.  Ireland,  and  that  is  charged  as  a  part 
6f  the  libel.  If  they  had  kept  this  prosecution 
impending  for  another  year,  how  much  would  re- 
main for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at  a 
"loss  to  discover.  It  seems  as  if  the  progress  of 
jjublic  reformation  was  eating  away  the  ground 
of  the  prosecution.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  prosecution,  this  part  of  the  libel  has  unluck- 
ily received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  In 
that  interval,  our  Catholic  brethren  have  obtain- 
ed that' admission  which,  it  seems,  it  was  a  libel 
to  pl-opose.'  In  what  way  to  account  for  this,  J 
am  really  at  a  loss.  Have  any  alarms  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  emancipation  of  our  Catholic 
brethren  ?  Has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any  in- 
dividuals been  crushed?  Or,  has  the  stability 
of  the  government,  or  has  that  of  the  country 
been  weakened  ?  Or,  are  one  million  of  subjects 
stronger  than  three  millions  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  benefit  they  received  should  be  poisoned  by 
the  stings  of  vengeance?  If  you  think' so,  you 
must  say  to  them,  "  You  havg  demanded  your 
emancipation,  and  you  have  got  it ;  but  we  abhor 
your  persons,  we  are  outraged  at  your  success ; 
and  we  will  stigmatize,  by  a  crimiiiial  prosecu- 
tion, the  relief  which  you  have  obtained  from  the 


voice  of  your  country."     I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
do  you  think,  as  honest  men,  anxious  for  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  ftonscious  that  there  are  wounds 
not  yet  completely  cicatrized,  that  you  ought ^to 
speaik  this  language  at  this  lime,  to  men  ^ho  are 
tpo  much  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  very 
emancipation  they  have  been  saved  from  their 
own  Parliament  by  the  humanity  of  their  Sover- 
eign ?     Or,  do  you  wish  to  prepare  them  for  the 
revocation   of  these   improvident   concessions? 
Do  you- think  it  wise  or  hunl^ite,  at  this  moment, 
to  insult  them,  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the 
man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  their  advocate  ?   I 
put  it  to  your  oaths,  do  you  think  tl^at  a  blessing 
of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice 
over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stig- 
ma cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon 
men  bold  and  honest  enough  ,to  propose  that 
measure;  to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion 
from  the  abuaps  of  the  Churolt — thp  reclaiming 
of  three  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giv- 
ing liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it 
— giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper,  "  Universal  E"MANelPATioN  !"     I 
speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  .' 
makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  insepsi^, 
rable  from,  the  British  soil — which  proclaims, 
even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  mo-  ^ 
ment  he  sets  his  fool^  upon  British  earth,  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  genius  of  Uhiversal  Emancipa- 
tion.    No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom 
may  have  been  pronounced ;   no  matter  what 
complexion  incompatible  with,  freedom  an  Indian 
or  an  African  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him ; 
no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty 
may  have  been  cloven  down ;  no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon 
the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touch- 
es the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the 
god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks 
abroad  in  her  own  majesty;  his  body  swells  be- 
yond the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from 
aroundliira,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated, 
and '  disenthralled,  "by^  the+'irresistihle  genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation.' 

[Here  Mr.  Curran  was  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
den burst  of  applause  from  the  court  and  hall. 
After  some  time,  silence  was  restored  by  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Clonmel,  who  acknowledged  the 
pleasure  which  he  himself  felt  at  the  brilliant  dis- 
play of  professional  talent,  but  disapproved  of  any 
intemperate  expressions  of  applause  in  a  court 
of  justice.     Mr.  CurrM  then  pi-oceeded  :] 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not.  such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe 
any  efl"usioH  of  this  sort  to  any  merit  ,j  .^  ^^,  ^^^  .^^ 
of  mine.     It  is  the  mighty  theme,  di»idu«ii.hut 

,         ...        .  '.  ,         ,11        .     ^        Ili&  cause,  lliat 

and  not  the  inconsiderable  advocate,  demands  strong 
that  can  excite  interest  in  the  hear-  •'"■«"'='"'■ 
er.     What  you  hear  is  but  the  testimony  which 


6  The  JDry  was  taken  from  a  panel  containing  the 
names  of  a  nnmbeir  of  members'  of  Parliament. 

'  In  1793,  after  the  proseciltibn  was  commenced,  a 
bill  passed  the  Irish  Parliament  giving  the  right  of 
scffiage  to  Catholics,  and  conferrin^a  large  part  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  desired. 


°  The  origin  of  this  fine  passage  may  be  traced  to 
the  following  lines  of  Cow  per :        ^ 

Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England;  If  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they,  are  free  ; 
They  touch  our  coontiy,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
Task,  book  ii. 
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nature  bears  to  her  own  (jharacter ;  it  is  the  ef- 
fqsion  of  her  gratitude  to  that  Power  which 
stamped  that  character.  And,  gentlemen,  per- 
mit me. to  say,  that  if  my  client  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  cause  by  any  mad  or  drunken  appeals 
to  .extravagance  or  licentiousness,  I  trust  in  Godj,. 
I  stand  in  that  situation,  that,  humble  as  I  am,  he 
■  -would  not  have  resorted  to  me  to  be  his  advocate. 
I  w£is  not  recommended  to  his  choice  by  any 
connection  of  principle  or  party,  or  even  private 
friendship;  and,  saying  this,!  can  not  but  add, 
that  I  consider  not  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Rowan  a  want  of  personal  ^ood  for- 
tune. Gentlemenj  upon  this  great  subject  of  re- 
fprm  and  eriiancipation,  there  is  a  latitude  andi 
boldness  of  remark,  justifiable  in  the  people,  and 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  Mr.  Rowan,  for  which 
the  habits  of  professional  studies,  and  technical' 
adherence  to  established  formsj  have  rendered  me 
unfit.  It  is,  however,  my  duty,  standing  here  as 
his  advocate,  to  make  some  few  observations  to 
you,  which  I  conceive  to  be  material. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  sitting  in  a  country  that 
,   has  a  right  to  the  British  Constitu- 

The  interests  of       .  i       i  .    ,     •     i  i    i 

Eneknd  and  Ire-  tiou,  and  which  IS  bouud '  by  ^n  m- 
hnJinsepambie.  jissoluble  uuion  with  the  British  na-- 
tion.  If  you  were  now  even  at  liberty  to  debate 
upon  that  subject — if  you  even  were  not  b,y  t"he 
most  solemn  compacts,  founded  upon  the  author- 
ity of  yoUr  ancestors  and  of  yourselves,  bound  to 
that  allianee/and  had  an  election  now  to  make, 
in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Europe — if  you 
had  heretofore  been  a  stranger  to  Great  Britain, 
you  would  now  say,  we  will  enter  into  society 
and  union  with  yon  : 

Commane  pericalum, 
'-  Una.  salus  ambobus  erit.^ 

But  to  accomplish  that  union,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  must  learn  to  beqome  like  the  English  peo- 
ple ;  it  is'  vain  to  say  you  will  protect  their  free- 
dom, if  you  abandon  your  own.'  The  pillar  whose 
base  has  no  foundation  can  give  no  support  to  the 
dome  under  which  its  head  is  placed  ;  and  if  you 
profess  to  give  England  that  assistance  which 
you  refuse  to  yourselves,  she  will  laugh  at  your 
folly,  and  despise  your  meanness  and  insincerity. 
Let  us  follow  this  a  little  further ;  I  know  you 
_.     ..,     .   will  interpret  what  I  say  with  the  oari- 

Dispositron  of.         .         .f,..  .•'        _,       .       .. 

England  to  de-'  dor  lu  which  it  IS  spoken.  England  is 
psrtsoftha  '  marked  by  a  natural  avarice  of, free- 
empire,  j^jjj^  which  she  is  studious  to  engross 
and  accumulate,  but  most  ufaWilling,to  impairt, 
whether  from  any  necessity  of  her  policy,  or 
from  her  weakness,  or  frpm  her  pride,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say ;  but  that  so  is  the  fact,  you  need 
not  look  to  the  East  or  to  the  West — -you  need 
.  only  look  to  yourselves.  In  order  to  confirm  that 
observation,  I  would  appeal  to  what  fell  from  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  alliance  subsisting  for  two  centuries  past, 
between  the  two  countries,  the  date  of  libefrty  in 


'      To  both  alike  one  danger  and  one  safety. 

The  words  are  those  of  Mne&B,  addressed  to  bis 
father  as  he  was  bearing  him  from  Troy. — ^ndd, 
book  ii.,  709-10. 


one  goes  no  further  back  than  the  year  1784.  "W 
it  required  additional  confirmation,  I  should  state 
the  case  of  the  invaded  American,  and  the  subju- 
gated Indian^  to  prove  that  the  policy  of  England 
hsis  ever  been  to  govern  her  connectioA  more  as 
colonies  than  allies  |-  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
great  spirit,  indeed,  of  Ireland,  if  she  shall  con- 
tinue free.  Rely  upon  it,  she  wHl  ever  have  to 
hold  her  course  against  an  adverse  current ;  rely 
upon  it,  if  the  popular  spring  does  not  continue 
firm  and  elastic,  a  short  interval  of  debilitated 
nerve  and  broken  force  will  send  you  down  the 
stream  again,'and  reconsign  you  to  the  condition 
of  a  province. 

If  suchjsjiould  become  the  fate  of  your  Con- 
stitution, ask  yourselves  what  must  be  ireiand  kept 
the  motive  of  your  government  ?  It  is  ''"^°„"^|,. 
easier  to  govern  a  province  by  a  fao-»  » fnction., 
tion,  than  to  govern  a  co-ordinate  country  by  co 
ordinate  means.  I  do  not  say  it  is  now,  but  it 
will  be  always  thought  easiest  by  the  managers 
of  the  day,  to  govern  the  Irish  nation  by  the 
agency  of  such  a  faction,  as  long  as  this  coun- 
try shall  be  found  willing  to  let  her  connection 
with  Great  Britain  be  preserved  only  by  her  own 
degradation.  In  such  aprecarious  and  wretched 
state  of  thitigs,  if  it  shall  ever  be  found  to  exist, 
the  true  friend  of  Irish  liberty  and  British  con- 
nection will  see  that  the  only  means  of  saving 
both  must  be,  as  Lord  Chatham  expressed  it, 
"  the  infusion  of  new  hmlth  and  blood  into  the 
Constitution."  He  will  see  how  deep  a  stake 
each  country  has  in  the  liberty  of  the  other  j  he 
will  see  what  a  bulwark  he  adds  to  the  common 
cause,  by  giving  England  a  co-ordinate  and  co- 
inte(re.sted  ally,  instead  of  an  oppressed,  enfee- 
bled, and  suspected  dependent ;  he  w^U  see  how 
grossly  the  ciredulity  of  Britain  is  abused  by  those 
who  make  her  believe  that  her  solid  interest  is 
promoted  by  our  depression  ;  he  will  see  the  des- 
perate precipice  to  which  she  approaches,  by  ' 
such  a  conduct,  and,  with  an  animated  and  gen- 
erous piety,  he  will  labor  to  avert  her  danger. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  is  likely  to  be 
his  fate  ?  The  interest  of  the  Sovereign  must  be 
forever  the  interest  of  his  people,  because  his  in- 
terest lives  beyond  his  life^  it  must  live  in  his 
fame — it  must  live  in  the  tenderness  of  his  soUe- 
itude  for  an  unborn  posterity — it  must  live  in  ths , 
heart-attaching  bond,  by  which  millions  of  men 
have  united  the  destinies  of  themselves  and  their 
children  with  his,  and  call  him  by  the  endearing 
appellation  of  King  and  father  of  his  people. 

But  what  can  be  the  interest  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  I  have  described  ?  Not  the  interest  of 
the  King,  not  the  interest  of  the  people;  but  the 
sordid  interest  of  the  hour ;  the  interest  in  de- 
ceiving the  One,  and  in  oppressing  and  deform- 
ing the  other ;  the  interest  of  unpunished  rapine 
and  unmerited  favor ;  that  odious  and  abject  in- 
terest that  prompts  them  to  extinguish  public 
spirit  in  punishment  or  in  bribe ;  and  to  pursue 
every  man  even  to  death  who  has  sense  to  see, 
and  integrity  and  firmness  enough  to  abhor  and 
to  oppose  them.  What,  theref6re,ii  say,  gentle- 
men, will  be  the  fate  of  the  man  who  embarks 
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in  an  enterprise  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger? 
I  will  not  answer  it.  Upon  that  hazard  has  ray 
client  put  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  man  : 
his  fame,  his  fortune,. his  person,  his  liberty,  and 
his  childrffli ;  but  with  what  event  your  verdict 
only  can  answer,  and  to  that  I  refer  your  coun- 
try. ' 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  fourth  pomt  remainmg. 
(4.)c»iiofa  Says  this  paper,  "for  both  these  gur- 
conveotion.  poses,  it  appears  necessary  that  pro- 
vincial conventions  should  assemble  preparatory 
to  the  convention  of  the  Protestant  people.  The 
delegates  of  the  Catholic  body  are  not  justified  in 
coraniunicating  with  individuals,  or  even  bodfes 
of  an  inferior  authority,  and  therefore  an  assem- 
bly of  a  similar  nature  and  organizj^tt  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  an  intercourse  of  sentiment,  a 
uniformity  of  conduct,  a  united  cause,  and  a  unit- 
ed nation.  If  a  convention  on  the  one  part  does 
not  soon  follow,  and  is  not  connected  with  that 
on  the  other,  the  common  cause  will  split  into 
partial  interests ;  the  people  will  relax  into  inat- 
tention and  inertness ;  the  union  of  affection  and 
exertion  will  dissolve,  and  too  probably  some  lo- 
cal insurrection,  instigatedTjyvthe  malignity  of  our 
common  enemy,  may  cpmmit  the  character  arid 
risk  the  tranq^uillity  of  the  island,  which  can  be 
obviated  only  by  the  influence  of  an  assembly 
arising  from,  and  assimilated  with  the  people, 
and  whose  spirit  may  be,  as  it  were,  knit  with 
the  soul  of  the  nation — unless  the  sense  of  the* 
Protestant  people  be,  on  their  part,  as  fairly  col- 
lected and  as  judiciously  directed,  unless  individ- 
ual exertion  consolidates  into  collective  strength, 
unless  the  particles  unite  into  one  mass,  we  may 
perhaps  serve  some  person  or  some  party  for  a 
little,  but  the  public  not  at  all.  The  nation  is 
neither  insolent,  nor  rebellious,  nor  seditious. 
While  it  knows  its  rights,  it  is  unwilling  to  man- 
ifest its  powers.  It  would  rather  supplicate  ad- 
ministration to  anticipate  revolution  by  well- 
timed  reform,  and  to  save  their  country  in  mercy 
to  themselves." 

-Gentlemen,  it  is  with  something  more  than 
True  "import  commou  rcverencc,  it  is  with  a  species 
of  the  word.,  of  terror,  that  I  am  obliged  to  tread  this 
ground.  But  what  is  the  idea  put  in  the  stron- 
gest point  of  view.  "  We  are  willing  not  to  man- 
ifest our  powers,  but  to  supplicate  administration 
to  anticipate  revolution,  that  the  Legislature  may 
save  the  country  in  mercy  to  itself." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there 
No  5»at  in  ^"^  '"""^  circumstances  which  have 
tfiem  iribe  mo-  happened  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 

tive  waa  rjglit.     ^        \i.    ^  _        i.    . .  "^ 

try,  that  may  better  serve  as  a  com- 
ment upon  this  part  of  the  case  than  any  I  can 
make.  I  am  not  bound  to  defend  Mr.  Rowan 
as  to  the  truth  or  wisdom  of  the  opinions  he  may 
have  formed.  But  if  he  did  really  conceive  the 
situation  of  the  country  to  be  such  that  the  not  re- 
dressing her  gripvances  might  lead  to  a  convul- 
sion, and  of  such  an  opinion  not  even  Mr.  Row- 
an is  answerable  here  for  the  Wisdom,  much  less 
shall  I  insinuate  any  idea  of  my  own  upon  so  aw- 
ful a  subjeoti  but  if  he  did  so  conceive  the  fact 
to  be,  and  a^ed  from  the  fair  and  honest  sug- 
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gestion  of  a  mind  anxious  for  the  public  good,  I 
must  confess,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
paj't  of  the  British  Constitution  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  criminality. 

But,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  further  to  consider 
that  he- can  not  be  underttood  to  put  ^^i,,,^,^^^^ 
tbe  fact  on  which  he  argues  on  the  to  tju  case  or 
authority  of  his  assertion.  The  coh-  "^°"  ' 
dition  of  Ireland  was  as  open  to  the  observation 
of  every  other  man  as  to  that  of  Mr^  Rowan. 
What,  then,  does  this  part  of  the  publication 
amount  to?  In  my  mind,  simply  to  this :  "the 
nature  of  oppression  in  all  countries  is  such  that, 
ailtbough  it  may  be  borne  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
can  not  be  borne  beyond  that  degree.  You  find 
it  exemplified  in  Great  Britain.  You  find  the 
people  of  England  patient  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  patient'  no  longer.  That  infatuated  mon- 
arph  James  II.  experienced  this.  The  time  did 
come  when  the  measure  of  pbpular  suffering  and 
popular  patience  was  full ;  when  a  single  drop 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  waters  of  bitterness 
to  overflow.  I  think  this  measure  in  Ireland  is 
brimful  at  present.  I  think  the  state  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  a  griev- 
ance. I  think  the  utter  exclusion  of  three  mill- 
ions of  people  is  a  grievance  of  that  kind  that  the 
people  are  not  likely  long  to  endure ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  may  plunge  the  country  into 
that  state  of  despair  which  wrongs  exasperated 
by  perseverance  never  fail  to  produce."  But  to 
whom  is  even  this  language  addressed?  Not 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  on  whose  temper  and 
moderation,  if  once  excited,  perhaps  not  much 
confidence  could  be  placed ;  but  to  that  authori- 
tative body  whose  influence  and  power  would 
have  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  irritable  and 
tumultuous ;  and  for  that  purpose  expressly  does 
this  pubhcation  address  the  Volunteers.  "  We 
are  told  that  we  are  in-  danger.  I  call  upon  you, 
the  great  constitutional  saviors  of  Ireland,  to  de- 
fend the  country  to  which  you  have  given  polit- 
ical existence ;  and  use  wlaatever  sanction  your 
great  name,'  your  sacred  character,  and  the 
weight  you  have  in  the  community,  must  give 
you  to  repress  wicked  designs,  if  any  there  are." 
"■  "  We  feel  oursSlVes  strong.  The  people  are 
always  strong.  The  .public  chains  can  only  be 
riveted  by  the  public  hands.  Look  to  those  de- 
voted regions  of  southern  despotism.  Behold  the 
expiring  victim  on  his  knees,  presenting  the  jav- 
elin reeking  with  his  blood  to  the  ferocious  mon- 
ster who  returns  it  into  his  heart.  Call  not  that 
monster  the  tyrant.  He  is  no  more  than  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  that  inhumq,n  tyranny  which  the  peo- 
ple practice  upon  themselves,  and  of  which  he  is 
only  reserved  to  be  a  later  victim  than  the  wretch 
he  has  sent  before.  Look  to  a  nearer  country, 
where  the  sanguinary  characters  are  more  legi- 
ble I  whence  you  almost  hear  the  groans  of  death 
and  torture. .  Do  you  ascribe  the  rapine  and  mur- 
der of  France  to  the  few  names  that  we  are  ex- 
ecrating here  ?  or  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  the 
frenzy  of  an  infuriated  multitude  abusing  its  own 
strength,  and  practicing  those  hideous  abomina- 
tions upon  itfclf.     Against  the  violence  of  this 
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strength  let  your  virtue  and  influence  be  our  safe- 
guard." ,  , 

What  criminality,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  can 
Notdeaisiiedto  you  find  in  this.?  What  at  any  time  ? 
°en"t'jlny  But  I  ask  youj  psirtioularly  at  this  mo- 
ance  [n  Ireland,  jnentous  p^iod,  what  guilt  cah  you 
find  in  it  ?  My  client  saw  the  scene  of  horroi" 
and  blood  which  covers  almost  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope. He  feared  that  causes,  which  he  thought 
similar,  might  produce  similar  effects;  and  he 
seeks  to  avert  thoSe  dangers  by  calling  the  unit- 
ed virtue  and  tried  moderation  of  the  country  into 
a  state  of  strength  and  vigilance.     Yet  this  is  the 


to  stigmatize ;  and  this  is -the  language  for  which 
this  paper  is  reprobated  to-day,  as  tending  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  people  against  their  Sovereign, 
and  inviting  them  to  overturn  the  Constitution.  ' 
Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  consider  the  OQnolud- 
Ti«  rigLtor  '"S  part  of  this  publication.  It  rec- 
hoidingconven-  ommcuds  a  meeting  of  the  people  to 
tbe'rigft'ofpe"  deliberate  on  constitutional  methods 
""""■  of  redressing  grievances.     Upon  this 

subject  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  in 
my  youth  taken  up  crude  ideas,  not  founded,  per- 
haps, in  law ;  but  I  did  imagine  that  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  restored  the  right  of  petitioning  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  it  was  understood  that 
the  people  might  boldly  state  among  themselves 
that  grievances  did  exist ;  that  they  might  law- 
fully assemble  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  might  deem  most  orderly  and  decorous'.  I 
thought  I  had  collected  it  from  the  greatest  lu- 
minaries of  the  law.  The  power  of  petitioning 
seemed  to  me  to  imply  the  right  of  assembling 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation.  -  The  law  requu- 
ing  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  a  limited  num- 
ber, seemed  to  me  to  admit  that  the  petition 
might  be  prepared  by  any  number  whatever, 
provided,  in  doing  so,  they'  did  not  commit  any 
breach  or  violation  of  the  public  peace.  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  law  passed  in  the 
basfcfbidjm  Irish  Parliament  of  last  year  which 
""  may  bring  my  former  opinion  into  a 

merited  want  of  authority.  That  law  declares, 
"  that  no  body  of  men  may  delegate  a  power  to 
any  similar  number,  to  act,  think,  or  petition  for 
them !"  If  that  law  had  not  passed,  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  assembling  by  a  delegated 
convention  was  recommended,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tumult  ahd  disorder  of  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  I  should 
have  conceived,  before  that  act,  that  any  law  to 
abridge  the  orderly  appointment  of  the  few  to 
consult  for  the  interest,  of  the  many,  and  thus 
force  the  many  to  consult  by  themselves,  or  not 
at  all,  would  in  fact  be  a  law  not  to  restrain,  but 
to  promote  insurrection.  But  tliat  law  has  spok- 
en, and  my  error  must  stand  corrected,  pf  this, 
E.tMr.ii<*«.  however,,  let  me  remind  yon.  You 
""'•oti"  Wed  are  to  try  this  part  of  the  publication 
by  what  the. law  was  then;  not  by 
what  it  is  now..  How  was  it  understood  until 
last  session  of  Parliament  ?  You  had  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  ten  years,  these 
delegated  meetings.  ,  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland, 


in  1782,  met  by  delegation;  they  framed  a  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform ;  they  presented  it  to  the 
repi;esentative  wisdom  of  the  nation.  It  was  not 
received ;  but  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  it  was 
not  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjeotto  assem- 
ble in  that  manner.  They  assemblecli  by  dele- 
gatioh,  at  Dung^non ;  and  to  show  the  idea  then 
entertained  of  the  legality  of  their  public  con- 
duct, that  same  body  of  Volunteers  was  thanked, 
by  berth  Houses  of;  Parliament,  and  their  dele- 
gates most  graciously  received  at  the  Throne. 
The  other  day  you  had  delegated  representatives 
fo)r,the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  publicly  elected  by 


conduct  which  the  prosecutiori  of  this  day  seeks^'the  members  of  that  persuasion,  and  sitting  in 

convention  in  the  heart  of  your  capital,  carrying 
on  an  ac^al  treaty  with,  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and- under  the  eye  of  your  own  Pariia- 
raent,  .which  was  then  assembled ;  you  have  seen 
the  delegates  from  that  convention  carry  the 
complaints  pf  their  grievances  to  the  foot  of  the 
thj-one,  from  ,'whence'  they  brought  back  to  that 
convention  the  auspicious  tidings  of  that  redress 
which  they  had  been  refused  at  home. 
.  Such,  gentlemen,  have  been  the  means  of  popr 
ular  communication,  and  discussion^  which,  until 
the  last  session,  have  been  deemed  legal  in  this 
country,  as,  happily  for  the  sister  kingdom,  they 
are  yet' considered  there.,  , 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  act  as  any.infraction 
of  popular  liberty;  I  should  not  think  xindenbi. 
■it  becoming  in  me  to  express  any  com-  i?*  "j!  i'*'' 
plamt  agamst  a  Jaw,  when  once  be-  prejsdonbiy 
come  such.  I  observe  only,  t^at  one  '"""""'°'- 
mode  of  popular  dellberatipn  is  thereby  taken 
utterly  away,  and  you  are  reduced  to  a  situation 
in  which  you  never  stood  before.  You  are  liv- 
ing in  a  country  where  the  Constitution  is  right- 
ly stated  to  be  only  ten  years  old — ^where  the 
people  have  not  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  melancholy  story  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  here  have  less  means  of  be- 
ing enlightened  than  the  same  class  of  people  in 
any  other  country.  If  there  be  no  means  left  by 
which  public  measures  can  be  canvassed,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  .  Where  the  press  is 
free,  and  discussion  unrestrained,  the  mind,  by 
the  collision  of  intercourse,"  gets  rid  of  its  own 
asperities ;  a  sort  of  insensible  perspiration  takes 
place,  in  the  body  politic,  by  which  those  acri- 
monies, which  would  otherwise  fester, and  in- 
flame, are  quietly  dissolved  and  dissipated.  But 
now,  if  any  aggregate  assembly  shall  meet,  they 
are  censured;  if  a  printer  publishes  their  reso- 
lutions, he  is  ptinished  ;  .rightly,  to  be  Sure,  in 
both  cases,  for  it  has  been  lately  done.  If  the 
people  say,  let  us  not  create  tumult,  but  meet  in 
delegation,  they  can  not  do  it ;  if  they,  are  anx- 
ious to  promote  parliamentary  reform  in  that 
way,  they  can  not  do  it ;  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion has,  for  the  first  time,  declared  such  meet- 
ings to  be  a  crime.  What  then  remains-?  The 
liberty  of  the  press  only — that  sacred  palladium - 
which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no 
government,  which  nothing  but  the  depravity,  or 
folly,  or  corruption  of  a  jury,  can  ever  destroy. 
And  what  calamities  are  th^,. people  saved 
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from,  by  having  public  communication  left  open 
Benefits  to  to  them  ?  I  -wiU  4ell  you,  gentlemen, 
mmfivom  a  what  they  are-  saved  from,  and  what 
free  press,  jjjg  government  is  saved  from;  I  will 
tell  yoU,  also,  to  what  both  are  exposed  by  shut- 
ting up  tha,t  communication.  In  one. case,  sedt 
tion  speaks  aloud'and  walks  abroad ;  the  dema- 
gogue goes  forth ;  the  public  eye  is  upon  him  ; 
he  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage ;  but  soon 
either  weariness,  or  bribe,'  or  punishment,  or  dis- 
appointment, bears  him '  down,  or  drives  him  off, 
and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the  other-  case,  hoijf 
does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  ?  Night 
after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  tha 
dark,  and  casts  another  and  another  brand  upon 
the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  fatal  matu- 
rity shall  arrive,  he  will  apjjly  the  torch.  If  you 
dotibt  of  the  horrid,  consequence  of  sup^pressing 
the  effusion  even  of  individual  discontent,  look 
to  those  enslaved  countries  where  the  protection 
of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be,  secured  by  such 
restraints.  Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there 
is  never  in  safety.  Neither  the  fears  of  the  des- 
pot nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave  have  any 
slumber — the  one  anticipating ,  the  moment  of 
peril,  the  other  watching  the  opportunity  of  ag- 
gression. The  fatal  crisis  is  equally  a  surprise 
upon  both:  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning — by  folly  on  the  one  side^  or 
by  frenzy  on  the  other;  and  there  is  no  notice 
of  the  treasqn  till  the_  traitor  acts.  In  those  un- 
fortunate countries — one  can  not  read  it  without 
horror — there  are  officers'  whose  province  it  is, 
to  have  the  water  which  is  to  be  drunk  by  their 
rulers  sealed  upin  ^ttles,  lest  some  wretched 
miscreant  should  throw  poison  into  the  draught. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  for  a  nearer  and 
Uiastration  from,  more  interesting  example,  yon  have 
Engiisi,  hisioo;.  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  revolu- 
tion, you  have  it  at  that  njemorable  period, 
when  fhe  Monarch  [James  li.]  found  a  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  ministers  of  his  folly — ^when 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  trodden  under  foot — 
when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed  juries,  to 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the 
few  against  the  many — when  the  devoted  bench- 
es of  public  justJoe  were  filled  by  some  of  those 
foundlings  of  fortune  who,  overwhelmed  in  the' 
torrent  of  corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at 
the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies  while  soundness 
or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but  at  length,  be- 
coming buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as 
they  rotted,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of  the 
polluted  stream,  where  they  were  drifted  along,-* 
the  objects  of  terror,  and  contagion,  and  abornin- 
ation.'" 

"  It  may  not  be  nngratifying  to  hear  the  manner 
in  which  this  passage  Was  suggested  to  the  speak- 
er's mind.  A  day  or  two  before,  Mr.  Rowan's  trial, 
one'of  Mr.  Curran's  friendsshowed  him  a  letter  that 
he  had  received  from  Bengal,  in  which  the  writer, 
after  mentiohing  the  Hindoo  custom  of  throwing  the 
dead  into  the  (xauges,  added,  that  he  was  then  ni^on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  and-  that,  as  he  wrote,  he 
coujd.see  several  bodies  floating  down  its  stream. 
The  orator,  shortly  after,  while  describing  a.Corrupt- 
E  E  E 


in  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation's  travail  of 
the  last  gasp  of  tyranny  and  the  first  breath  of 
freedom,  how  pregnant  is  the  example  I  The 
press  extinguislied,  the  people  ensla.ved,  and  the 
prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society, 
therefore — of  peace — of  domestic  liberty — and 
the  lasting  union  of  the  two  countries — I  con- 
jure you,  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that 
great  sentinel  ol^the  state,  that  grand  detector 
of  public  imposture^  guard  it,  because,  when  it 
sinks,  there  sinks  with  it,  in  one  common  grave, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  security  of  the 
Crown. 

■    Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  that  this  question  has 
not.  been  brought  forward  earlier ;  I  v,      . 

,    .  o  -  '    ,     Kecent  panic 

re  pice  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  of  the-  in  tiio  sister 

-,,...,  1  ,.      ""  1  island, (inii  its 

jury,  and  o:  the .  public  repose,  that  disgraceM 
this  question,. has  not  been  brought  "°'""i"="'^"- 
forward-  ti}l  now.  ,  In  (3reat  Britain,  analogous 
circumstances  have  taken  place.  .  At  the  com- 
menoement  of  that  unfortunate  'war  which  has 
deluged  Europe'with  blood,  the  spirit  of  the  En^ 
glish  people,  was  tremblingly  alive  to  the  terror 
of  French  ^principles ;  at  that  moment  pf  general 
paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  convict.  The  dan- 
ger looked  larger  to- the  public  eye,  from  the 
misty  region-  thrpugd  which  it.  was  surveyed. 
We  measure  iriaeffessible  heights  b^  the  shad- 
ows which  they  project,  (where  the  -  lowness  and 
fhe  distance  of  the  light  form  the  Ipngth  of  the 
shade.  "    ,  '     • 

There  is  a  sort  of  .aspiring  and  adventurous 
credulity  which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious 
truths,  and  delights  in  catching  at  the  improbf^- 
bility  of  circumstances,  as  its  best  ground  bf, 
faith.  To  what  other  cause,  gehtlelnen,  can  you 
ascribe  that,  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the 
philosophic  nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  has 
been  found  guilty- of  ^  libel,  for  publishing  those 
resolutions,  to  which  the  present  minister'of  that 
kingdom  had  actually  subscribed  his  name  ?,  To 
what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe,  vphat  in  my 
mind  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  such  a  country 
as  Scotland,  a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium 
between  the,  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submiss- 
ive poverty,  and. the  sturdy  credulity  of  pam- 
pered wealth";  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and 
persevering ;  winging  her  eagle  flight  against 
the  blaze  of  every  Science,  with  an  eye  that  nev- 
er wi^iks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires  ;  crowned 
as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of- every  art,  and  decked 
with  the  wreath  of  every  muse ;  from  the  deep 
and  scrutinizing  researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the 
sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and  pa- 
thetic morality  of  her  Burns — how; -from  the 
bosom  of  a  country  like  that,  genius  and  charac- 
ter, and  talents,  should  be  banished  to  a  distant, 
barbarous  soil;  condemned  to  pine  under  the 
horrid  communion  of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born 
profligacy,  for  tv^ioe  the  period  that  ordinary 
calculation  gives  to  the  continuance  of  human 
life?"     But  I  will  not  further  press  any  idea 


ed  bench,  recollected  this  fact,  and  applied  it  as 
above. — Life  of  Currah,  hy  his  Son,  vol.  i.,  p.  316. 

'"  Alluding  to  the  banishment  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
formers, Muir,  Palmer,  Ac. 
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that  is  paitful  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  must  be 
painful  to  you.  I- will  only  say,  you  have  now 
an  example  of  which  neither  England  nor  Soot- 
land  had  the  advantage.  You  have  the  exam- 
ple of  the'panio,  the  infatuation,  and  the  contri-- 
An  iriib  jury  tion  of  both.  It  Is  no w  for  you  to  de- 
ought  to  iiroiit   cide  whether'  Vou'  will  profit  by  their 

by  tliese  errors.  .  ■  /^.  -.i  .  i   .  i, 

experience  pi  idle  panic  and  idle  re- 
gret, or  whether  you  merely  prefer  to  palliate  a 
servile  imitation  of  their  frailty,  by  a,  paltry  af- 
fectation of  their  repentance.  It  is  now  for  you 
to  show  that  ypu  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
same  hectic  delusions,  to  acts  bf  which  no  tears 
can  wash  aw&y  the  consequences  or  the  indeli- 
ble reproach.  /       ■ 

Gentlemen,, I  have  been' warning  you  by  in- 
TiiBjooshtaiso  stances  of  public  intellect  suspended 
to  be  iniuenoed   or  obsoured :  let  me  rather  excite 

byamorerecent  .  '  ,        »    ,         .        „ 

change  of  reeling  you  by  the  example  01  that  intellect 
recovered  and  restored.  In  that 
case  which  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  cited-  him- 
self, I  mean  that  of -the  trial  of  Lambert  in  En- 
gland, is  there  a  topic  of  invective  against  con- 
stituted authorities,  is  there'  a  topic  of  abuse 
against  every  department  of  British  government 
that  you  do  hot  find  in  the  most  glowing  and 
unqualified  terms  in  that  publication,  for  which 
the  printer  of  it  was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted 
by  an^Eriglish  jury?  See,  too,  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  the"  case  bf  a  man  publishing 
his  own  opinion  of  facts,  thinking  that  he  is 
bound  by  4uty  to  hazajrd  the  promulgation  of 
them,  and  without  the  remotest  hope  of  apy  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  that  of  a  man  who  makes 
publication  his  trade.  And  saying  this,  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  not  my  province  to 
enter  into  any  abstract  defense  of  the  opinions 
of  any  man  upon  public  subjects.^  I  do  not  af- 
firmatively state  to  you  that  these  grievances,  ■ 
which  this  paper  supposes,  do  in  fact  exist ;  yet  I 
can  not  but  say  that  the  movers  of  this  prosecution 
have  forced  -that  question  upon  you.  Their  mo- 
tivesiand  then:  merits;  like  those  of  all  accusers, 
are  put  in  issue  before  you ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  st^'ongly  the  motive  and  merits  of  any  inform- 
er ought  to  influence  the  fate  of  his  accusation,  , 
I  agree  most  implicitly  with  Mr.  Attorney 
.  „  General  that. nothing  can  be  more 

Mr.  Rowan  an-       ^  .      ,  -  o 

swBtabie  only  fi)t  criminaL  than  an  attempt  to  worls 

hJB infen/ioflf, not  ,  .        ,,  ^    i 

fbrbiierroriof    a  Change  in  the   government  by 
iods»"»>-  armed  force,  and  I  entreat  that  the 

court  will  not  suffer  any  expression  of  mine  to 
be  considered  as  giving  encouragement  or  de- 
fense to  any  (design  to  excite  disaffection,  to 
overawe  or  to  overturn  the  government.  But  I 
put  my  client's  case  upon  another  ground.  If 
he  "was  led  into  an  opinion  of  grievances  where 
there  were  none ;  if  he  thought  there  oflght  to 
be  a  reform  where  none  was  necessary,  he  i,s  an- 
swerable only  for  his  intention.  He  can  be  an- 
swerable to  you  in  the  same  way  only  that  he  is 
answerable  to  that  God  before  whom  the  accuser, 
the  accused,  and'  the  judge  must  appear  togeth- 
er- that  is,  not  for  the  clearness  of  his  under- 
standing, but  for  the  purityof  his  heart 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  said 


that  Mr.  Rowan  did  by  this  publication  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  his)  recommend,  under  the  no  leveling 
name  of  equality,  a  general,  indisorim-  jSSiE 
ihate  assumption  of  public  rule  by  tiio  AJd'oaa. 
every  the  meanest  person  in  the  state.  Lo*  as 
we  are  in  point  of  public  information,  there  is 
not,  I  believe,  any  man,  who  thinks  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  does  not  know  that  all  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  any  country  can 
have  from  any  government;  is  a  fair  encourage- 
ment to  their  industry,  and  protection  for  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  ,  And  there  is  scarcely  any 
man,  I  believe,  who  does  not  know  that  if  a  peo- 
ple could  become  so  silly  as  to  ahandon  their 
stations  in  society,  under  pretense  of  governing 
themselves,  they  would  become  the  dupes  and 
the  victims  of  their  own  folly.  But  does  this  pub- 
lication recommend  any  such  infatuated  abandon- 
ment, or  any  such  desperate  assumption?-  I  wi}l 
read  the -words  w^hich  relate  to  that  subject. 
"  By  liberty  we  never  understood  unlimited  free- 
dom, nor  hf  equality  the  leveling  of  property  or 
destruction  of  subordination."  I  ask  you  with 
what  justice,  upon  what  principle  of"  common 
sense,  you  !can  charge  a  man  with  the  publica- 
tion of  sentiments  the  very  reverse  of  what  his 
words  avow ;  and  that,  when,  there  is  no  collat- 
eral evijdenoe,  where  there  is  no  foundation  whatr 
ever,  save  those  very  words,  by  which  his  mean- 
ing can  be  ascertained  ?  or,  if  you  do  adopt  an 
arbitrary  principle  of  imputing  to  him  your  mean- 
ing insteeid  of  his  own,  what  publication  can  be 
guiltless  or  safe  ?  It  Is  a  sort  of  accusation  that' 
I  am  ashamed  and  sdfry  to  see  introduced  in  a 
court  acting  on  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  bitterness  of  reproach  it  was  said,  "  out 
of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee;"  From 
the  severity  of  justice  I  demand  no  more.  See 
if,  in  the  words  that  have  been  spoken,  you  can 
find  matter  to  acquit  or  to  condemn.  "By  lib- 
erty we  never  -understood  unlimited  freedom,  nor 
by  equality  the  leveling  of  property,  nor  the  de- 
struction of  subordination.  This  is  a  oalunmy 
invented '  by  that  faction,  or  that  gang,  .which 
misrepresents  the  King  to  the  people,  and  the 
people'-to  the  King ;  traduces  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion to  cajole  the  other ;  and,  by  keeping  up  dis- 
trust and- division,  wishes  to  continue  the  proud 
arbitrators  of  the  fortune  and  fate  of  Ireland." 
Here  you  find  that  meaning  disclaimed  as  a  cal- 
umny; wl^ich  is  artfully  imputed  as  a  crime. 

I  say,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  to 
the  four  parts  into  -which  tke  publioa-  „      .. , .. 

^  .  .,  -  *^  Recapitulation. 

tion  must  be  divided,  1  answer  thus  :  ■ 
It  calls  upon  the  Volimtcers.  Consider  the  time, 
the  danger,  the  authority  of  the  prosecutors  them- 
selves for  believing  that  danger  to  exist;  the 
high  character;  the  knovrii  moderation,  the  ap- 
proved loyalty  of  that  venerable  institution ;  the 
similarity  of  the  circumstances  between  the  pB- 
riod  at  which  they  are  summoned  to  take  arms, 
and  that  in  which,  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
reassnme  them.  Upon  this  simple  ground,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  decide  whether  this  part  of  the 
publication  was  libelous  and  criminal,  or  not. 
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As  to  reform,  I  could  wish  to  have  said  noth- 
ing upon  it.  I  believe  I  have  said  enough.  If 
he  thought  the  state  required  it,  he  acted  like  an 
honest  man.  For  the  rectitude  of  the  opinion 
he  vras  not  answerable.  He  discharged  his  duty 
in  telling  the  country  that  he  thought  so. 

As  to  the  etnandpation  of  the  Catholics,  I  can 
not.but  say  that  Mr.  Attorney  General  did  veiy 
wisely  in  keeping  clear  of  that.  Yet,  gentle- 
men, I  need  not  tell  you  hbw  important  a  figure 
it  was  intended  to  make  upon  the  scene,  though, 
from  unlucky  accidents,  it  (ilas  become  necessary 
to  expunge  it  during  the  rehearsal.' 

Of  the  concluding  part  of  this  publication,  the 
Convention  which  it  recommends,  I  have  spoken 
already.  '  I  wish  not  to  trouble  you  with  saying 
more  upon  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed much  upon  your.patience.  In  truth,  upon 
a  subject  embr,aoing  such  a  variety  of  topics,  a 
rigid  observance  either  of  conciseness  or  arrange- 
ment could,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  expected.  It 
is,  however,  with  pleasure  I  ieel  I  am  drawing 
to  a  close,  aod  that  only  one  question  remains,  to 
which  I  beg  your  attention. 

.Whatever, .gentlemen,  may  be  your  opinion  of. 
Want  ofen-  the  meaning  of  this  publication,  there 
home  ttsjinb^  y^'  remains  a  great  point  for  you  to 
A/d;e?.ttMr.  ^^"'^^  "P°°  i  "^mely,  whether,  in 
Rowan.  point  of  fact,  this  publication  be  im- 

putable to  Mr.  Rowan,  or  not ;  whether  he  did 
publish  it  or, not.  And  two  witnesses  are  call- 
ed to  that  fact,  pne  of  the  name  of  Lyster,  and 
the  other  of  the  name  of  Morton.  You  must 
have  observed  that  Morton  gave  no  evidence 
upon  which  that  paper  could  even  have  been 
read ;  he  produced  no  paper ;  he  identiiSed  no 
paper ;  so  that  in  point  of  law,  there  was  no  evn 
idence  to  be  given  to  a  jury ;  and,  therefore,  it 
turns  entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  other  wit- 
ness. He  has  stated  that  he  went  to  a  public 
meeting,  in  a  plafte  where'  there  was  a  gallery 
crowded  with  spectators ;  and  that  he  there  got 
a  printed  paper,  the  same  which  has  been  read 
to  you. 

I  know  you  are  well  adquainted  with  the  fact 
Only  one  wit-  "***  ^^^  Credit  ofevcry  witness  must 
ncs«,  andhe    be  Considered  by,  and  rest  with  the 

impeacfaed.        .  m,  "^  ,  ... 

jury.  Tliey  are  the  sovereign  judges 
of  that  circumstance ;  and  I  will  not  insult  your 
feelings  by  insisting  on  the  caution  with  which 
you  should  watch  the  testimony  of  a  witness  that 
seeks  to  affect  the  liberty,  or  property,  or  char- 
acter of  your  fellow-citizens.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances does  this  evidence  come  before  you  ? 
The  witness  says  he  has  got  a  commission  in  the 
army  by  the  interest  of  a  lady,  from  a  person, 
then  high  in  administratiop.  He  told  you  that 
he  made  a  memorandum  upon  the  back  of  that 
paper,  it  being  his  general  custom,  when  he  got 
such  papers  to  make  an  endorsement  upon  them  ■ 
that  he  did  this  from  mere  fancy;  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  giving  any  evidence  on  the  subject ; 
he  took  jt  with  no  such  view. 

There  is  something  whimsical  enough  in  this 
commenta  on ,  curious  story .  Put  his  Credit  upon  the 
hiateatimon,.  ^ositPie  evidence  adduced  to  his  char- 


acter. Who  he  is  I  know  not.  I  know  not  the 
man ;  but  Bis  credit  is  impeached.  .  Mr.  Blake 
was  called ;  he  said  he  knew  him.  I  asked  him 
"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  Mr.  Lyster  is  or  is  not  a 
man  deserving  credit  upon  his  oath  ?"  If  you 
find  a  verdict  of  oonvietio'n,  it  can  be  only  upon 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Lyster.  What  said  Mr.  Blake  ? 
Did  he  tell  you  that  he  believed  he  was  a  man 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ?  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to, say  that  he  was.  The  best  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  would  hesitate.  Do  you  believe 
Blake  ?  Have  you  the  same  opinion  of  Lyster's, 
testimony  that  Mr.  Blake  has  ?  Do  you  know 
Lyster  1  If  you  do  know  him,  and  know  that  he 
is  credible,  your  knowledge  should  not  be  shak- 
en by  the  doubts  of  any  man.  But  if  you  do  not 
know  hirii,  you  must  take  his  credit  from  an 
unimpeached  witness,  swearing  that  he  would- 
hesitate  to  believe  him. 

In  my  mind  there  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
strongest  nature  that  came  out  from 
Lyster  on  the  table.''  I  am  aware  that  mmetalce"' 
a  very  respeetable7man,  if  impeached  "s"™"""' 
by  surprise,  may  not  be  ready'  prepared  to  repel 
a  wanton  calumny  by  contrary  testimony.  But 
was  Lyster  unapprised  of-this  attack  upon  him  ? 
What  said  he  ?  "I  knew  that  you  had  Blake  to 
examine  against  me.  You  have  brought  him 
here  for  that  purpose.''  He  knew  the  very  wit- 
ness that  was  to  be  produced  against  him ;. he 
knew  that  his  credit  was  impeached,  and-  yet  he 
produced  no  person  to  support  that  credit.  What 
said  Mr.  Smyth  ?  "  From  my  knowledge  of  hini, 
I  would  notlaelieve  him  upon  his  oath.'.' 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I 
must  set  Mr.  Curran  right.  Mr.  Lyster  said 
he  heard  Blake  wo'uld  be  here,  but  not  in  time 
to  prepare  himself 

Mr.  Curran.  But  what  said  Mrs.  Hatohell  ? 
Was  the  production  of  that  witness  a  surprise 
upon  Mr.  Lyster  ?  her  cross-examination  shows 
the  fact  to  be  the  contrary.  The  learned  coun- 
sel, you  see,  was  perfectly  apprised  of  a  chain 
of  private  circumstances,  to  whiBh  he  pointed  his 
questions.  Did  he  know  these  circumstances  by 
inspiration  ?  -  No ;  they  could  come  only  from 
,  Lyster  himself.  I  insist,  therefore,,  the  gentleman 
"knew  his  character  was  to  he  impeached ;  his 
counsel  knew  it ;  and  not  a  single  witness  has  been 
produced  to  support  it;  -Then  consider,  gentle- 
men, upon  what  ground  you  can  find  a  verdict  of 
conviction  against  my  client,  when  the  only  witness 
produced  to  the  fact  of  publication  is  impeached, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  defend  his  character. 
Many  hundreds'^  he  said,  were  at  that  meeting  ; 
why  not  produce  one  of  them  to  swear  to  the  fact 
of  Such  a  meeting  ?  One  he  has  ventured  to 
name ;  but  he  was  certainly  very  safe  in  naming 
a  person  who,  he  has  told  yoii,  is  not  in  the  king^ 
dom,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  called  to  con- 
front him. 

..  Gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  another  observa- 
tion  or  two.  If  still  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
'^  In  the  Irish  courts  the  witness  gjves  his  testi- 
mony seated  in  a  chair,  co  a  raised,  platform  called 
the  tahte. 
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the  guilt  or  innocence  pf  the  defendant,  give  me 
Areummt  J.-  leave  to  suggest  to  you  wh«  circum- 
chfr«'Si°ol-th.  stances  you  ought  to  consider  in  or- 
swcQBed.  der   to   found   your   verdict.      You 

should  consider  the  character  of  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  in  this  your  task  is  easy.  I  -wilf  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  nation 
more  known  than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  prosecution,  not  only  by  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  public  concerns,^and  which  he  has 
taken  in  common  with  many;  but  still'  more  so 
by  that  exti^aordinary  sympathy  for  human  .af.- 
fliction  *'hi.oh,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  he  shares 
with  so  small  a  number.  There  is  not  a  day 
that  you  hear  the'  cries  of  your  starving,  manu- 
facturers in  ^  your  streets,  that  yoti  do  not  also 
see  the  advocate  of  their  sufferings.  That  you 
do  not  see  his  honest  and  manly  figure,  with  un- 
covered, head  soliciting  for  their  relief,  searching 
the  frozen  heart  of  charity  ibr  every  string  that 
can  be,  touched  by  cony)assion',  and  urging  the~ 
force  of  every  argument  and  every  motive,  save 
that  which  his  modesty  suppresses  ;  the  author- 
ity of  his  own  gejierous  example.  Or,  if  you  see 
him  not  there,  yoii  may  trace  his  steps  to  the 
private  abode  of  disease,  and  famine,  and  despair ; 
the  mfessenger  of  Heaven,  bearing  with  him  food, 
and  medicine,  and  consolation.  Are  these  the 
materials  of  which  anarchy  and  public  Rapine 
are  to  be  formed  ?  Is  this  the  man  on  whom  to 
fasten  the .' abominable  charge  of  goading  on  a 
frantic  populace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  ?  Is 
this  the  man  likely  to  apostatize  from  every  prin- 
ciple that  can  bind  him  to  the  states,  his  birth,  his 
property,  his  education,  his  character,  and  his 
children?  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  if  you  agree  with  his  prosecutors  in  thinking 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  such  a  man, 
on  siich  an  occasion,  and  upon  the  credit  of  such 
evidence,  you  are  to  convict  him — never  did  you, 
never  can  you  give  a  sentence,  consigning  any 
man  to  public'  punishment  with  less  danger  to 
his ,  person  or  to  his  fame ;  for  where  could  the 
hirelmg  be  found  to  fling ,  contumely  or  ingrati- 
tude at  hfs  head,  whose  private  distress  he  had. 
not  labored  to  alleviate,  or  whose  public  condi- 
tion he  had  not  labored  to  improve. 

I  can  not,  however,  avoid  adverting  fo  a  oir- 
cunistance  that  distinguishes.the  case 

Peroration;  ,.      ,       U"  /-  i  pi 

nr.,ao<rsTi,ir  of  Mr.  Kowan  from  that  ot '  a  late 
mMtluiTeriQ  Sacrifice  in  a  neighboring  kingdom," 
Ireland.  .j.[jg  severer  law  of  that  Country,  it 

seems,  and  happy  for  them  that  it  should,  ena- 
bles them  to  remove  from  their  sight  the  victim 
of  their  infatuation.  The  more  mei'ciful  spirit 
of  our  law  deprives  you  of  that  consolation:  His 
sufferings  must  remaih  forever  before  your  eyes 
a  continual  call  upon  your  shame  and  your  re- 
morse. But  those  sufferings  -will  do  more  ;  they 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  your  unavailing  con- 
trition, they  will  challenge  the  great  and  para- 
mount inquest  of  society.  The  man  will  be 
weighed  against  the  charge,  the  witness,  and  the 
sentence;  and  impartial  justice  will  demand,  why 

^^  Alluding  to  the  banishment  of  Muir,  Palmer,  &c: 


has  an  Irish  jury  done  this  deed  ?  The  moment 
he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  criminal,  he  be- 
comes of  necessity  an  accuser.  And,  let  me  ask 
you,  what  can  your  most  zealous  defenders  be 
prepared  to  answer  to  such  a  charge?  When 
your  sentence  shall  have  sent  him  forth  to  that 
stage  [the  pillory]  which  guilt  alone  can  render 
infamous,  let  me  tel]  you  he  -will  not  be  like  a 
little  statue  upon'  a  mighty  pedestal,  diminishing 
by  eleyation.  But  he  will  stand  a  striking  and 
imposing  object  upon  a  monument, ,  which,  if  it 
does  not, -and  it  can  not,  record  the  atrocity  of 
his  crime',  must  recorH  the  atrocity  ofhis  convic- 
tion. And  upon  this  subject  credit  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  still  more  anxious  for  you  than  1 
can  possibly  be  for  him.  I  can  not  but  feel  the 
peculiarity  of  your  situation.  Not' the' jury  of 
his  own  choice,  which  the  law  of  England  al- 
lows, but  which  ours  refuses,^*  collected  in  that 
box  by  a  person  certainly  no  ,friend_  to  Mr.  Row- 
an, certainly  not  very  deeply  interested  in  giving 
him  a  very  impartial  jury.  Feeling  this,  as  I 
am  persuaded  you  do,  you  can  not  be  surprised, 
however  you  may  he  distressed  at  the,  mournful 
presage  with  which  an  anxious  publio  is  led  to 
iearthe  worst  frotn  your  possible  determination. 
But  I  will  not,  for  the  justice  and  honor  of  pur 
common  country,  suffer  my  mind  to  b6  borne 
away  by  such  melancholy  anticipations.  I  will 
not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  d»y  will 
be  the  period  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  however 
merciless  he  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  that 
vour  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of 
his  family  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But 
if,  which  Heaven  forbid,  it  hath  still  been  unfor- 
tunately determined  that,  because  he  has  not 
bent  to  power  and  authority,  because  he  wonld 
not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and  wor- 
ship it,  he  is  to  bfe  bound  and  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace ;  I  do  trust  in  God  that  there  is  a  redeem- 
ing spirit  in  the  Constitution  which  will  be  .seen 
to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the  flames,  and 
to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration. 


-At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  there  was 
another  universal  burst  of  applause,  throughout 
the  court  and  hall,  for  some  minutes,  which  was 
again  silenced  by  the  interference  of  Lord  Cloh- 
mel.  "  Mr.  Curran,"  says  Charles  Phillips,  "  used 
to  relate  a  ludicrous  incident  which  attended  his 
departure  from  court  after  the  trial.  His  path 
was  instantly  beset  -by  the  populace,  who  were 
bent  on  chairing  him.  He  implored — he  entreat- 
ed,^— all  in  Vain.  At  length,  assuming  an  air  of 
authority,  he  adflrissed  those  nearest  to  him  :  "  I 
desire,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  disist,"  "  I  laid 
great  emphasis,"  says  Curran,  "  on  the  word  'de- 
sist,' and  put  oh  my  best  suit  of  dignity.  How- 
ever,' my  next  neighbor,  a  gigantic,,  brawny  chair- 
man, eyeing  me  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
affection,  from  top  to  toe,  belloweil  oW  to  his 
companion,  'Arrah,  blood  and  turfl  Pat,  don't 

^*  In  making  up  the  jury;  Mr.  Rowan  was  not  'al- 
lowed the  same  right  of  challenging  which  is  enjoy- 
ed in  England. 
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mind  the  little  crachur;  here,  pitch  him  up  this 
minute  upgn  my  showlder.'  Pat  did  as  he  was 
desired;  the  'little  crachur'  was  carried,  nolens 
volens,  to  hi?  carriage,  and  drawn  home  by  an 
applauding  populace." 


The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  '.  punishment  remitted. 


Mr.  Rowan  was  sentenced  to  pay  o6500,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  two  years.  Within  a  short  time 
however,  he  escaped  from  prison  and  fled  to 
America,  where  he  remained  for  many  years, 
but  finally  returned  to  Ireland  and  had  all  further 


SPEECH 


OF  MR.  CUREAN  IN  BEHALF  OF  PETER  FINNERTY  WHEN  INDICTED  FOR  A  LIBEL,  DELIVERED  BE- 
FORE  JUSTICE  DOWNS  IN  THE  COMMISSION  COURT,  DECEMBER  Sa,'  1797. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Mr.  I'innekty  was  the  priiiter  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Dtlblin  called  the  Press,  and  was  indicted 
for  pablishing  a  severe  letter,  signed  Marcus,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Liedtenant  of  Ireland,  in  reference 
to  the  eSecution  of  William  Orr.  '  .  , 

Orr  was  a  farmer  of  the , Presbyterian  sect— a  man  of  pious,  gentle,' and  gallant  character,  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  the  county  of  Antnm,  where  he  lived.  He  was  prqsecuted'for  administering  an 
oath  to  a  United  Irishman,  and  for  so  doing  was  condemned  to  death  !  Some  of  the  jury  ma:de  ah  affidavit, 
immediately  after  the  trial,  that  they  acted  under  intimidation  in  convicting  him,  and' that  spirits  were  in- 
trddaced  into  the  jury  room/  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  the  jSrincipal  witness  agaitast  Orr  was  a 
man  of  infamous  character,  whose  word  could  not  T)e  relied  on.  These  things  were  certified  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  a  view  to  Orr's  being  pardoned.  He  was  accordingly  respited  to  allow  timS  for  consid- 
eration ;  a  second,  and  then  a  third  respite  w^as  granted,  and  the  feeling  became  general  that  his  pardon 
was  secured;  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  public,  be  was  hanged  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  days,  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  troops  collected  to  overawe  the  people.  He  died  with  great 
calmness,  leaving  a  written  declaration  of  his  entire  innocence. 

The  public  indignation  was  now  universal.  Medals  were  struck  and  circulated  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Remember  Orr;"  his  name  became  a  watch-word  even  in  Englai^d;  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  him  as  a 
martyr;  and  the  toast,  "The  ministers  in  Orr's  placej"  was  often- heard  in  both  countries.  The  letters 
of  Marcus  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  respecting  his  execution  ;  and  this  was  thought 
by  the  government  a  favorable  opportunity  for  crushing  Finnerty's  paper,  in  which  it  was  published — the 
only  remaining  paper  ip  Ireland  which  had  not  been  bought  out  or  broken  down  by  the  government. 

"  Mr.  Curran's  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case,"  says  his  son,  "  must  be  considered,  if  not  the  finest,  at 
least  the  most  surprising  specimen  of  his  oratorical  powers.  He  had  no  time  for  preparation ;  it  was  not 
till  a  few  minutes  before  the  case  commenced  that  his.  brief  was  handed  him.  During  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  he  had  occasion  to  speak  at  unusual  length  to  (juestions  of  law  that  arose  upon  the  evidence,  so  that 
his  speech  to  the  jury  could  necessarily  be  no  other  than  a  sudden,  extemporaneous  effusion ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  secret,  and  not  nnjustifiable,,  feeling  of  prtde  at  having  so  acquitted  himself  upon  such  an 
emergency  that  inclined  his  own  mind  to  prefer  it  to  any'-of  his  other  efforts.-" 


SPEE 

[Mr.  Curran,  after  a  few  ol;)servations  on  the 
right  of  the  jury  under  the  Libel  Bill  of  Mr. 
Fox,  proceeded  thus  :] 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  come  to  the  im- 
R.m.rk,  on  iiie  mediate  sn^iject  of  the  trial,  as  it  is 
«xtrHni"ira  mat-  brought  before  you  hv  the  charge 
by  the  coaivid  m  the  mdiotment,  to  which  it  ought 
to^have  bpen  confined ;  and  also,  as 
it  is  presented  to  you  by  the  statenjent  of  the 
learned  counsel  who  has  taken  a  much  wider 
range  than  the  mere  limits  of,  the  accusation, 
and  has  eifdeavored  to  force  upon  your  consider- 
ation extraneous  and  irrelevant  facts,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  explain.  The  indictment 
states  simply  that  Mr,  Finnerty  has  published  a 
false  and  scandalous  libel  upon  the  Lorc|  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  tending  to  bring  his  govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  and.  to  'alienate,  the  afeo-' 
tions  of  the  people  f  and  one  would  have  expect- 
ed that,  without  stating  any  other  matter,  the 


CH,  &c.^ 

counsel  for  the  Crown  would  have  gone  directly 
to  the  proof  of  this  allegation.  But  he  has  not 
done  so;  he  has  gone  to  a  most  extraordinary 
length,  indeed,'  6f  preliminary  observation,  and 
an  allusion  to  facts,  and  sometiines  an  assertion 
of  facts,  at  which,  I  own,  I  lA'as  astonished,  until 
I  saw  the  drift  of  these  allusions  and  assertions. 
Whether  you  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  him, 
or,  are  now  honestly  dealt  with  by  me,  you  must 
be  judges.  He  has  been  pleased  to  „i,  i„,i„„.u„„ 
say  that  this  prosecution  is  brought  »ga>n»t  iiie  gen-; 

r  .  ,  .     ,  .  1    ,!«■  ■     eraiclinrnpterof 

against  this  letter  sign™  Marqus,  th«  newipapor 
merely  as  a  ps^rt  of  what  he  calls  a  p°"^"omptoii>- 
system  of  atta«k  upon  gdvernment  ''*°'' 
by  the  paper  ca,lled  the  Pressl  As  to  this  I  will 
only  ask  you  whether.you  are  fairly  dealt  with? 
Whether  it  is  fair  treatment  to  men  upon  their 
oaths,  to  insinuate  to  them,  that  the  general  char- 
a(^terof  a  newspaper  (and  that  general  character 
founded  merely  upon  the  assertion  of  the  prose- 
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cutor)  is  to  have  any  influence  upon  their  minds 
when  they  are  to  judge  of  a  p^irticular  publica- 
tion ?  I  will  only  ask  you  what  men  you  must 
be  supposed  to  be  when  it  is  thought  that  even 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion upon  you,  you  can  be  the  dupes  of  that  trite 
and  exploded  expedient,  so  scandalous  of  late  in 
this  counti-y,  of  raising  a  vtilgar  and  mercenary 
cry  against  whatever  man  or  virhat^ver  principle 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  put  down ;  aiil  I  shall 
therefore  merely  leave  it  to  your  own  pride  to 
s^iggest  upon  what  foundation  it  could  be  hoped 
that  a  senseless  clamor  of  that  kind  could  be 
echoed  back  by  •  the  yell  of  a  jury  upon  their 
oaths.  I  trust  ypu  see  that  this  has  nothing  to 
do.  with  the  question. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  other  matters  havp  been 
Hi»pieteiue  or  mentioned,  which  I  must  repeat  for 
motelfeuK  the  Same  purpose — that  of  showing 
byaiV'S-  y°ii  **t  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tion-  the  question.     Th6  learned  counsel 

has  heen  pleased  to  say,  that  he  comes  forward 
in  this  prosecution  .as  the  real  advocate  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  protect  a  mild  and 
merciful  government  from  its  licentiousness ;  and 
he  has  been  pleased  to  add,  that  the  Constitution 
can  never  he  Idst  while  its  freedoih  remains,  and 
that  its  licentiousness  'Eilone  Can'  destroy  that  free- 
dom. As  to  thati  gentlemen,  he  might  as  well 
have  said  that  there  is  only  one  mortal  disease 
of  which  a  man  can  die.  I  can  die  the  death  in- 
flicted by  tyranny ;  and  when  he  comes  forward 
to  extinguish  this  paper-in  the"  ruin  of  the  printer 
by  a  state  prosecution,  in  order  to  prevent  its  dy- 
ing of  licentiousness,  you  must  judge  how  can- 
didly he  is  treating  you,  both  in  the  fact  and  in 
the  reasoning. ,  Is  it  in  Ireland,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  told  licentiousnesa  is  the  only  disease  that 
can  be  mortal  to  the  press?  Has  he  heard  of 
nothing  else  that  has  been  fatal  to  the  freedoni 
of  publication  ?  I  know  not  whether  ^he  printer 
of  the  Northern  Star  may  have  heard  of  such 
things  in  his  captivity,  but  I  kI^ow  that  his  wife 
and  children  are  well  apprised  that  a  press  may 
be  destroyed  in  the  open  day,  not  by  its  own  li- 
centiousness, but  by  the  licentiousness  of  a  mili- 
.  tary  force.'     As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  declara- 

Prooffromftcta  r*'""  *''**  *^^  ^*^*®  ^^^  prpSBCUted  in 

that  gortni-        order  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the 

mentfl  proaecate  .  .■(.1,11* 

for  very  different  prcss,  it  Starts  a  train  01  thought,  of 
'""■  melanchqly  retrospect   and   direful 

prospect,  to  which  I  did  not  think  the  learned 
counsel  would  have  wished  to  commit  your 
minds.  It  leads  you  naturally  to  reflect  at  -what 
times,  from  what  motives,  and  with  what  cqnse- 
quences  the  government  has  displayed  its  patri- 
otism by  prosecutions  of  this  sort.  As  to  the 
motives,  does  history  give  ypu  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  state  has  been  provoked  to  these 
conflicts,  except  by  the  fear  of  truth,  and  by  the 
love  of  vengeance?  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
rulers  of  any  country  bring  forward  a  proseou- 
tion  from  motives  of  filial  piety,  for  libels  upon 


'  The  Northern  Star  'was  a  paper  published,  in 
Belfast,  which  was  broken  down  arid  destroyed  by 
the  government  in  the  way  here  referred  to. 


their  departed  ancestors  ?  Do  yon  read  that 
Elizabeth  directed  any  of  those  state  prosecu- 
tions against  the  libels  which  the  divines  of  her 
time  had  written  against  her  Catholic  sister  ■  or 
against  the  other  libels  which  the  same  gentle- 
men had  written  against  her  Protestant  father  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  we  read  of  no  such  thing;  but 
we  know  she  did  bfing  forward  a^jrosecution 
from  motives  of  personal  resentment,  arid  we 
know  that  a  jury  was  found  time-serving  and 
mean  enough  to  give  a  verdict  which  she  was 
asliamed  to 'carry  into  effect!  ■ 

I  said  the  learned  counsel  drew  you  hack  to 
the  times  that  have  been  marked  by  these  miser- 
able conflicts.  I  see  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
reign  of  the  second  James.  I  see.you  turn  your 
eyes  to  those  pages  of  governmental  abandon- 
ment, of  popular  degradation,  of  expiring  liberty, 
of  merciless  and  sanguinary  persecution ;  to  that 
miserable  period,  in  which  the  fallen  and  abject 
state  of  man  rhight  have  been,  almost  an  argu- 
ment in  the  mouth  of  the  atheist  and  blasphemer 
against  the. existence  of  an  all-just  and  an  all- 
wise  First  Cause ;  if  the  glorious  era  of  the  Rev- 
olution that  followed  it  had  not  refuted  the  im- 
pious inference,  by  showing  that  if  man  descends, 
it  is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion ';°  that  it  is  Willi 
labor  and  with  pain,  and  that  he  can  continue  to 
sink  only  until,  by  the  force  and  pressure  of  the 
descent,  thespring  of  his  immortal  faculties  ac- 
quires that  recuperative  energy  and  effort  that 
hurries  him  as  many  miles  aloft.  He  siriks  but 
to  rise  again.  It  is  at  th^t  period  that  the  state 
seeks  for  shelter  in  the  destruction  of  the  press ; 
it  is  in  a  period  like  that  that  the  tyrant  prepares 
for  the  attack  upon  the  people,  by  destroying  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  by  taking  away  that  shield 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  behind  which  the  people 
are  invulnerable,  in  whose  pure  and  polished  con- 
vex, ere  the  lifted  blow  has  fallen,  he  beholds 
his  own  image,  and  is  turned  into  stone.'  It  is 
at  those  periods  that  the  honest  man  dares  not 
speak,  because  truth,  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told ; 
it  is  then  humanity  has  no  ears,  because  human- 
ity has  no  tongue.  It  is  then  the  proud  man 
scorns  to  speak,  but  like  a  physician  baffled  by 
the  wayward  excesses  of  a'dying  patient,  retires 
indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  urihappy  wretch, 
whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of 
wholesome  advice,  whose  palate  is  too  debauched 
to  bear  the  salutary  bitter  of  the  medirane  that 
might  redeem  him ;  and  therefore  leaves  him  to 
the  fefonious  piety  of  the-  slaves  that  talk  to  him 
of  life,  and  strip  him  before  he  is  cold. 

I  db  not  care,  gentlemen,  to  exhaust  too  much 
of  your  attention  by  following  this  subject  through 
the  last  century  with  much  minuteness ;  but  the 
facts  are  to6  recent  in  your  minds  not  to  show 

'  See  the  speech  of  Moloch  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  bo6k  ii. :       ■  , 

Id  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat;  descent  and  fall 
.  To  us  are  adverse. 
=  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  shield  of  Minerva, 
having  the  head  of  Mednsa  in  its  center,  which 
tamed  the  beholder  into  stone. 
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you  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  sink'  and  rise  together,  and  that 
the  liberty  of  speaking  and  the  liberty  of  acting 
have  shared  exactly  the  same  fate.  You  must 
have  obseiVed  in  England  that  their  fate  has  been 
the  same  in  the  successive  vicissitudes  of  their 
late  depression;  and  sonyl  am  to  add  that  this 
country  has  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  their 
inseparable  destiny,  through  the  various  and  fur- 
ther stages  of  deterioration  down  to  the  period 
of  their  final  extinition ;  when  the  Constitution 
has  given  place  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  print- 
er in  Ireland  who  dares  to  speak  for  the  people 
is  now  in  the  dock,  t 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  counsel  has  made  the 
Th.  precadins  ^6^1  subjcct  of  this  prosecution'  so 
reniart»  ren-     small  a  paft  of  his  Statement,  and  has 

deredjieces-  ^  .  .  ', 

»ary  by  tiis       led  vou  mto  SO  Wide  a  range,  oertamly 

course  of  the  ^     ,i  i  •      ..  '         ^_'i' 

prosecuung  Bt-  as  uecBssary  to  the  object,  as  inappli- 
"""''■  .  cable  to  the~,'subject  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, that  Ilrust  you  will  think  me  excusable  in 
somewhat  following  his  example.  Glad  am  I  to 
find  that  I  have  the  authority  of  the  same  example 
for  coming  at  last  to  the  subject  of  this  trials  I 
agree  with  the  learned  counsel  that  the  charge 
made  ag^nst  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
that  of  having  grossly  and  inhumanly  abused  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,-  of  which  the'  King  is 
only  ,the  trustee  -for  the  benefit  of  the  people,. 
The  facts  are  not  controverted.-  It  his  been  as- 
serted that  their  truth  or  falsehood  is  indifferent, 
and  they  are  -shortly  these,  as  they  appear  in  this 
publication. 

William  Orr  was  indicted  for  having  adminis- 
Sarmtionof  tcrcd  the  oath  of  a  United  Irishman. 
Uio  facif  which  Everv  man  now  knovvs   what  that 

gave  rifle  to  the  ,-?-,..., 

loiter  ofMar-  Oath  IS;  that  it  IS  Simply  an  engage- 
°°°'  ment,  first,  to  promote  a  brotherhood 

of  affection  among  men  of  all  religious  distinc- 
tions ;  secondly,  to  labor  for  the  attainment  of  a 
parliamentary,  reform ;  and,  thirdly,  an  obligation 
of  secrecy,  which  was  added  to  it  when  the  con- 
vention law  made  it  criminal  and  punishable  to 
meet  by  any  public  delegation  for  that  purpose. 
"After  remaining  upward  uf  a  year  in  jail,  Mr. 
Orr  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  was  prosecuted  by 
the  state  ;  was  sworn  against  by  a  common  in- 
former by  the  name  of  Wheatley,  who  himself 
had  taken  the  obligation,  and  was  convicted 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  makes  the 
administering  such  an  obligation  felony  of  death. 
The  jury  recommended  Mr.  Orr  to  mercy.  The 
judge,  with  a  humanity  becoming  his  character, 
transmitted  the  recommendation  to  the  noble 
prosecutor  in  this  case  [the  Lord  Lieutenant]. 
Three^  of  the  jurors  made  solemn  affidavit  in 
court  that  liquor  had  been  conveyed  into  their 
box^  that  they  were  brutally  threatened  by  some 
of  their  fellow-jurors  With  capital  prosecution  if 
they  did  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and  thM, 
under  the  impression  of  ihose  threats,  and  worn 
down  by  watching  and  intoxication,  they  had 
given  a  Verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  though  they 
believed  him,  in  their  opnsoience,  to  be  innocent, 
■fhat  farther  inquiries  were  made,  which  ended 
in  a  discovery  of  the  infamous  life  and  character 
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of  the  informer ;,  that  a  respite  was  therefore 
sent  once,  and  "twice,  and  thrice,  to;  give  time  as 
Mr,  Attorney  General  has  stated,  for  his  .Excel- 
lency tp  consider  whether  mercy  couU  be  extend- 
ed to  him  or  not ;  and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of 
all  these  circumstances,  his  Excellency  did  final- 
ly determine  that  mercy,  should  not  be  extended 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  accordingly  executed 
upon  that  verdict. 

Of .  this  publication,  which  the  indictment 
charges  to 'be  false  and '  seditious,  That  letter  doe. 
Mr.Attorney  General-is  pleased  to  ™';,"  5|S^,"„*"' 
say  that  the  desisn  of  it  is  to  bring  General,  relieot 

^,  ■"  ^        <■  •      5      .  ■    .  .  r    '"the  least  on 

the  courts  Ol  justice  into  contempt,    the  judges  in  that 

As  to  this  point  of  fact,  gentlemen-,  ""'■ 
I  beg  to  set  you  right.  To  the  administration  of 
justice,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  judges,  this 
publication  has  not  even  an  allusion  in  any  part 
mentioned  in  this  iiidictment.  It  relates  to  a,  de- 
pfartment  of  justiofe  that  can  not  begin  until  the 
duty  of  the  judge  is  closed.  Sorry  should  I  be 
-that,  with -Respect  to  this  unfortunate  rtian,  any 
censure  should  be  flung'  on  those  judges  who 
presided  at  his  trial,  with,  the  mildness  and  tem- 
per that  became 'them,  upon  so  awful  an  occa- 
sion as  the  trial- of  life  and  death..  Sure  4m  I, 
that  if  they  had  been  charged  with  inhumanity 
or  injustice,'  and  if  they  had  condescended  at  all 
to  prosecute  the  revilter,  they  would  not  have 
come  forward  in  the  face^of  the  public  to  say; 
as  has  been  said  this  day,  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not.  Sure  I 
am,'theii:  first  object  would  have  been  to  show 
that  if  was  false ;  and  ready,  should  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  tlie  fact,  to  have  discharged 
the  debt  of  ancient  friehdship,  of  private  respect, 
and  of  public'  duty,  and  upon'  my  oath,  to  have 
repelled  the  falsehood  of.  such  an  imputation. 
Upon  this  subject,  gentlemen,  the  presence  of 
those  venerable  judges  restrains  what  I  might 
otherwise  have  said,  nor  should  I  have  narned 
them  at  all  it  I  had  not  been  forced  to  do  so, 
and  merely  to  undeceive  you,  if  you  have  been 
made  to.,believe  their  characters  to  have  any 
community  of  cause  whatever'  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  To  him  alone  it  is  con- 
fined, and  gainst  him  the  chkrge  is  it  was  directed 
made,  as  stroiigly,  I  suppose,  as  the  ,"5torSu. 
writer  could  find  -words  to  express  it,  <=ni«"'' 
"  that  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  hfls  oruelly  abused 
tl^e  prerogative  of  roya:l  mercy,  in  suffering  <\ 
man  under  such  eirourastances  to  perish  like  a 
common  malefactor."  For  this  Mr.  Attorney 
General  calls  for  your  conviction  as  a  false  and 
scandalous  libe^,'and  after  stating  himself  every 
fact  that  I  have  repeated  to  you,  either  from  his 
statement  or  from  the' evidence,  he  tells  you  that 
you  ought  to  find  it  false,  though  "he  almost  in 
words  admits  that  it  is  not  fftlse,  and  has  resist- 
ed the  admission  of  the  evidence  by  •which  ■we 
ofiered  to  prove  every  word  of  it  to  be  true. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  remind 
you  of  the  parties  beford  you.  The  trav-  parties  in 
iCrser*  is  a  printer,  Who  follows  that  pro-  ""'  "'"• 


*  The  name  of  trdverser  is -usually  giveo  to  the 
defendant  in  the  Irish  com'ts. 
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fession  for  bread,  and  who  at  a  time  of  great 
public  misery  and  terror,  when  the  people  are 
restrained  by  law  from  debating  under  any  deloy 
gated  form;  when  the  fewoonstituents'that  we 
have  are  prevented  by  fproe  from  meeting  in 
their  own  persons  to  deliberate  or  to  petition  ; 
when  every  other  newspaper  in  Irelafld  is  put 
down  by  force,  or  purchased  by  the  etdministratibn 
(though  here,  gentlemen,  perhaps  I.  ought  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  stating  without  authority,  I  rec- 
ollect, when  we  attempted  to  examine  £(.s  to  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle, 
that  the  evidence  was  •objected  to),  at  a  season 
like  this,  Mr.  Finnerty  has  had  the  courage,  per- 
haps the' folly,  to  print  tbe|  publication  in  ques- 
tion, from  no  motive  under  heaven  of  malice  or 
vengeance,  but  in  the  mere  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  fawly  and  to  the  public.  -His  prosecutor 
is  the  King's  minister  in  Ireland.  In  that  char- 
The  conduct  or '.lie  'actcr  doBS  the  learned  gentleman 
nffiSoC"  mean  to  say  thit  his  conduct  is 
imaJver.ioii.  „(,(  ^  fair  subjcct  Of  public  obsierv- 

E^tion  ?  Where,  does  he  find  his  authority  for 
that  in  the  la w  or.  practice  of  the  sister  country  ? 
Have  the  virtues,  or  the  exalted  jstation,  or  the 
general  love  of  his  people  preserved  the  sacred 
perspn  even  of  the  royal  riiaster  of  the  prosecu- 
tor from  the  a;sperity  and  the  intemperance  of 
puWio  censure,  uhfounded  as  it  ever  must  be, 
with  any  personal  respect  to  big  Majesty,  jus- 
tice, or  truth  ?  Hdv^"  the  gigantic  abilities  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  have  the  more  gigantic  talents  of  his, 
great  antagonist,  Mr.  Fox,  protected  either  of 
them  frorn  the  insolent  familiarity,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  the  injustice  vvith  which  writers  have 
treated  them?  What  latitude  of  invective  has 
Boldness  of.  t;he  King's' minister  escaped  upon  the 
SSftr"'  subject  of  the  present  war  ?  Is  there 
respect.  ,  a„  epithet  of  contumely  or  of  reproach, 
that  hatred  or  that  fancy  could  suggest,  that  are 
not  publicly  lavished  upon  him  ?  Do  you  not 
find  the  words,  "  advocate  of  despotism — robfcer 
of  the  public  treasure — murderer  of  the  King's 
subjects— debaucher  of  the,  public  morality — 
degrader  of  the  Constitutiop — tarnisher  of  the 
British  empire,"  by  frequency  of  use  lose  all 
meaning  whatsoever,  and,  dwindling  into  tgrms, 
not  of  any)  peculiar  reproach,  but  of  ordinary 
appellation?  And  why, -gentlemen,  is  this  per- 
mitted in  that  country?  I  will  tell  you  .why. 
Ro«son»ror  -^^"ause,  in  that  country  they  are  yet 
itab?ingper-  wisc  enough  to  sce  that  the  measures 
'  ■ '  of  the  state  are  the  proper  subjects  for 
the  freedorr^  of  the  press ;  that  the  principles  re- 
lating to  personal  slander,  do  not  apply- to  rulers 
or  to  ministers;  that  to  publish  an. attack  upon 
a  public  minister,  without  any  regard  to  truth, 
but  merely  because  of  its  tendency,  to  a  breach 
of  the  pe^ce(  would  be  rididulou^iri  the  extreme. 
What  breach  of  the,  peace,  gentlemen,  I  pray 
you,  is  it  in  such,  a  case  ?  Is  it  the  tendency  of 
such  publications  to  provoke  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.. 
Dundas,  to  break  thg  head  of  the  writer,  if  th,ey 
should  happen  to  meet  him  ?  No,  gentlemen. 
In  that  country  this  freedom  is  exercised,  be- 
cause the  people  feel  it  to  be  their  right;  and  it 


is  wisely  suffered  to  pass  by  the  state,  from  a 
consciousness  that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it  • 
a  consciousness  Confirrned  by  the  event  of  every 
incautious  experiment.  It.  is  suffered)  to  pass 
from  a  conviction  that,  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
least,  the  bulwarks,  of  the  Constitution  will  not 
be  surrendered  to  -the  state,  and  that  the  intend- 
ed victim,  whether  clothed  in  the  humble  guise 
of.  honest  industry,  or  decked  in  the  honors -of 
genius,  and  virtue;  and  philosophy ;  whether  a 
Hardy  or  a  Tooke  will  find  certain  protection 
in  the  honesty  and  spirit  of  an  English  jury. 

But,  gentlemen-,  I  suppose  Mr.  Attorney  will' 
scarcely  wish  to  carry  his  doctrine  ,„,  .      ., 

,  f  •  „  T    1       1    T  What  are  tlie 

altogether  so  tar.  indeed,  I  remem-  Attorney  Gen- 
her,  he  declared  himself  a  most  zeal-  to  tife  Hghu " 
ous  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  '"«pw' 
press.  I  may,  therefore,  even  aocprdiftg  to  him, 
presume,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  con- 
duct bf  the  existing  government.  I  should  wish 
to  know  how  far  he  supposes  it  to  extend.  Is  iti 
to  the  composition  of  lampoons  and  madrigals^ 
to  be  sung  down  the  grates  by  ragged  ballad- 
rhongers,  to  kitcheri  maids  and  footmen  ?  I  will 
not  suppose  that  he  means  to  confine  it  to  those 
ebullitions  of  Billingsgate,  to  those  cataracts  of 
ribaldry  and  scurrility  that  are  daily  spouting 
upon  ^he  miseries  of  our  wretched  fellow-suffer- 
ers, and  the  unavailing  efforts  of  those  who  have 
vainly  labored  in  their  oause.^  'I  wifl  not  sup- 
pose that  he  confines  it  to  the  poetic  license  bf 
a  birth-day  ode.  The  laureate  would  not  use 
such  language  r  in-  which  case  I  do  entirely 
agree  with  him,  that  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  is 
as  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  law  as  it  is  to  the 
laureate,  as  perfeotty  unrestrained  by  the  law  of 
the  land  as  it  is  by  any  law  of  decency,  or  shame, 
or  modesty,  or  decorum.  But  as  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  censure  or  blame,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
learned  gentleman  has  not  favored  you  with  his 
notion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Suppose  an  Irish 
viceroy  acts  "  a  very  little  absurdly."  May  the 
press  venture,  to  be  "  respeptfully  comical  upon 
that  absurdity  ?''  The  learned  counsel  does  not, 
at  least  in  terms,  giy^  a  negative  to  that.  But 
let  m.e  treat  you  honestly,  and  go  further,  to  a 
more  material  point.  Suppose  an  Irish  viceroy 
c(oes  an  act  that  brings  scandal  upon  hismaster ; 
that  fills  the  miiid  of  a  reasonable  tnaii  with  the 
fear  of  approaching  despotism;  that  leaves  ro 
hope  to  thp  people  of  preserving-  themselves  affd 
their  children  from  chains,  but  in  common  con- 
fediCracy  foif  common  safety.  ^Y1"''  is  an  honest 
man  in  that  case;  to  do  ?  I  am  sorry  the  right 
honorable  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  not  told  you  his  opinion,  at  least  in  any  ex- 
press words.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  to  give 
you  my  humbler  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 

I  think  an  honest  man  ought  to  tell  the  people 
frankly  and  boldly  of  their  peril,  and,  I  statementnf 
must  say,  I  can  imagine  no  villainy  I'""  "s''?»- 
greater  than  that  of  his  holding  a  traitorous  si- 
lence! at  such  a  crisis,  except  the  villainy  and 


*  Mr.  Carrau  here  refers  to  the  abuse  poured  out 
by  the  government  papers  in  Ireland  against  the 
friends  of  reform. 
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baseness  of  presecqting  him,  or  of  finding  him 
guilly  for  such  an  honest  discharge  of  his  pub- 
lio'duty.  And  I  foCind  myself  on  the  known 
principle  of  the  Revolution  of  England,  namely, 
that  the  Crown  itsfelf  may-be  abdicated  by  cer- 
tain abuses  of  the  trust  reposed,  and  that  there 
are  possible  excesses  of  arbitrary  power,  which 
it  is  not,  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  honest  mah  to  resist  at  the  risk  of  his  for- 
tune and  his  life.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  rea- 
soning be  admitted,  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  if 
there  be  any  possible  event  in  -which  the  people 
are  objiged  to  look  only  to  themselves,  a.nd  are 
justified  in  doing  so,  can  you  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say  that  it  is  lawful  to  the  people  to  act  upon  it 
when  it  Unfortunately  does  arrive ;  but  that  it  is 
criminal  in  any  man  to  tell  them  that  the  miser, 
able  event  has  actually  arrived;  or  is  imminently 
approaching  ?  Far  am  I,  gentlemen,  from  insin- 
uating that '(extreme  as  it  is)  our  misery  has  been 
matured  into  any  deplorable  crisis  of  this^ind, 
fromwhich  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may 
forever  preserve  us.  But  I  am  putting  my  prin- 
ciple upon  the  strongest  ground,  and  n^ost  favor- 
able to  my  opponents ;  namely,  that  it  never  can 
be  criminal  to  say  any  thing  of  the  government 
but  what  is  false ;  and  I  put  this  in  the'extreme, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  you  a  fortiori,  that 
the  privilege -of  speakiifg  truth  to  the  people, 
which  holds  in  the  last  extremity,  must  also  ob- 
tain in  every  stage  -of  inferior-  importance ;  and 
that  however  a  court  may  have  decided  before 
th^  late  act  [the  Libel  Act  of  Mr.  Fox]  that  the 
'  truth  was  immaterial  in  case  of  libel,  that  since 
that  act  no  bonest  jury  can  be  governed  by  such 
a  principle. 

Be  pleased  now,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the 
Tiio  Attorney  grourids  upon  whioh  this  publication 
Sdo5SY°°'  '^  called  a  libel,  and  criminal.  Mr., 
itatoment         Attorney  teBs  you  it  tends  to  excite 

whicliueac-  ,,  .      "^        ,    .  ■'  .  ^      ' 

iioDwigdges  to  sedition  and  insurrection.  Let  me 
'^ "°°-  again  remind  yon  that  the  truth  of 

this  charge  is  not  denied  by  the  noble  prosecutor. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  tends  to  excite  sedltibn  and 
insurrection  ?  "  The  act  that  is  charged  upon 
the  prpsecutor,  and  is  not  attempted  to  be  de- 
nied." And,'gracipus  God!  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  the  public,  statement  of  the  King's  rep- 
resentative thjs?  "I  have  done  a  deed  that 
must  fill  the  mind  of  every  feeling  or  tbinfeing 
man  with  horror  and  indignation,  that  must  alien- 
ate every  man  that  knows  it,  from  the  King's 
governmei^t,  and  enda.nger  the  separation  of  this 
distracted  empire ;  the  traverser  has  had  the  guilt 
of  publishing  this  fact,  which  I  myself  acknowl- 
edge,, and  I  pray  you  to  find  him  guilty."  Is 
this  the  case  -which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land brings  forward?  Is  this  the  principle  for 
which  he  ventures;  at  a  dreadful  crisis  like  the 
present,  to  contend  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Is  this 
the  picture  which  he  wishes  to  hold  out  of  him- 
self, tp  the  justice'and  humanity  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen ?  Is  this  the  history  which  he  wishes  to 
be  read  by  the  poor  Irishman  of  the  south  and 
of  the  north,  by  the  sister  nation,  and  the  com- 
mon eilemy. 
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With  the  profoundest  respect,  permit  me  hum- 
bly to  defend  his  Excellency,  even  „ 
against  his  own  opinion,  ihe  guilt  Oispreisto 
of  this  publication,  he  is  pleased  to  ""  "'" '™"" 
think,  consists  in  this,  that  it  tends  to  insurrec- 
tion. Upon  what  can  such  a  fear  be  supported  ? 
After  the  multitiWes  which  have  perished  in  this 
unhappy  nation  within  the  last  three  years,  and 
whioh  has  been  borne  with  a  patience  unparallel- 
ed in  the  story  of  nations,'  can  any  man  suppose 
that  the  fate  of  a. single,  individual  could  lead  to 
resistance  or  insurrection  ?  But  suppose  that  it 
rtiight,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduet  of^n  hon- 
est man  ?  Should  it  not  be  to  apprise  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger ?  Should  it  not  be  to  say  to  the  viceroy, 
"  You  will  drive  the  people  to  madness  if  you 
persevere  in  such  bloody  counsels ;  you  will  al- 
ienate the  Irish  nation ;  you  will' distract  the 
common  force;  and  you  will  invite  the  common 
enemy."  Should  not  an  honest  man  say  to  the 
people,  "the  measure  of  your  affliction  is  great, 
but  you  need  not  resort  for  remedy  to  any  des- 
perate expedients.  If  the  King's  minister  is  de- 
fective in  humanity  or  wisdom,  his  royal  master 
and  your  beloved,sovere^n  is. abounding  in  both  /" 
At  such  a,moment,  can  you  be  so  senseless  as 
not  to  feel  that  any  one(  of  you  ought  to  hold  such 
language,  or  is  it  possible  you-  could  be  so  infat- 
uated as  to  punish  the  man  who  was  honest 
enough  to  hold^it?  Or  is  it  possible  that  you 
<^uld  bring  yourselves  to  say  to  your  country, 
that  at  such  a  season  the  press  ought  to  sleep 
upon  its  post,  or  fo  act  like  the  perfidious  Watch- 
man on  bis  round  that  sees  the  villain  wrenching, 
the  door,  or  the  flames  bursting  from  _the  win- 
dows, while  the  inhabitant  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 
and  cries  out,  "  Past;  five  o'clock ;  the  morning 
is  fair,  and  all  well !" 

On  this  part  of  the  case  I  shall  only  put  one 
question  to  you.  I  do  not  affect  to  vfoow  it  hate 
say  that  it' is  similar  in  all  its  points;.  ^|'°|J,'*j't"- 
I  dg  not  affect  to  compare  the  hum-  respeLiing  tb« 
ble  fortunes  of  Orr  -w;ith  the  saint-ed  Slfi^aod  sj-d- 
names  of  Russell  6r  of  Sydney;  still  "'"' 
less  am  I  willingf  to  find  any  likenessbetween  the 
present,  period  and  the  year  1683.  But  I  will 
put  a  question  to  you  completely  parallel  in  prin- 
ciple. When  that  unhappy  and  misguided  Mori- 
arph  had  shed  the  sacred  blopd  which  their  no- 
ble <  hearts  had  matured  into  a  fit  cement  of 
revolution,  if  any  honest  ,Ehglishman  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  daring  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  his  abhorrence  of  such  a  deed,  what  would 
you  have  thought  of  the  English  jury  that  could 
have  said,  "  We  know  in  our  hearts  that  what 
he  said  was  true  and  honest;  but  we  will  say, 
upon  our  oaths,  that  it  was  'false  and  criminal ; 
and  we  will,  by  that  base  subserviency,  add  an- 
other item  to  the  catalogue  of  public  wrongs,  and 
another  argument- for  the  nedessity  of  an  appeal 
to  Heaven  for  redress.  , 

Gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  a'ware  that  what  I 
say  may  be  easily  misconstrued  ;•  but  if  you  listen  ■ 
to  me  with  the  same  fairness  that  I  address  you, 
I  can  not  be  misunderstood.     When  I  show  you 
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the  full  extent  of  your  political  rights  and  reme- 
Tho  present  ^i^s ;  when  I  answer  those  slander- 
ca«e  IS  far  rrom  g^g  of  British  liberty  who  degrade  the 

calling  for  the  ,     ,  ,   ■'  i        S  n 

application  of  Mouarch  into  a  .despot,  who  degrade 
cipim^tS"  the  steadfastness  of  lawinto  the  way-. 
fiJi  extent.  wardnBSS  of  will  i  when  I  sJioW  you 
the  inestimable  stores  of  political  wealth  so  dear- 
ly acquired  by  our  ancestors,  and  so  soleiHnly  be- 
queathed;  and  when  I  sjiow  you  how  much  of 
that  precious  inheritance  has  yet  survived  all  the 
prodigality  of  their  posterity,  J  am  far  frora  say- 
ing that  I  stand  in  ne6d  of  it  all  upon  the  present 
occasion.  No;  gentlemen,  far,  indeed,  am  I  from 
such  a  sentiment.  No  man  more  deeply  than 
myself  deplores  the  present. melanchojly  state  of 
our  unhappy  country. .  Neither  does  any  man 
more  fervently  wish  for  the  return  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  through  the  natural  channels  of  mer' 
oy  and  of  justice,  I  have  seen  too  niuch  of  foree 
and  of  violence,  to  hope  much  good  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  on  one-^ide,  or  retaliation  from 
another.  I  hav^  seen  too  much  of  late  of  politi- 
cal rebuilding,  iiot  to  have  observed  that  to  de- 
molish is  not  the  shortest  way  to  repair.  ,  It  is 
with  pain  and  anguish  that  I  should  seareh  for 
the  miserable  right  of  breaking  ancient  ties,  or 
going  in  quest  of  new  relations  or  untried  ad-. 
Ventures'.  No,  gentlemen,  the  case  of  my /client 
rests  not  upon  these  sad  privileges  of  despair, 
f  trust  that  as  to  the  fact,  namely,  the  intention 
of  exciting  insurrection,  you  must  see  it  can  not 
be  found  in  this  publication;  that  it  is  the  mere 
idle,  unsupported  imputation  of  malice,  or  panic, 
or  falsehood.  And  that  as  to  the  law,  so  far  has 
he  been  from  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  Cpn- 
stitution,  that  whole  regions  lie  jjetween  him  and 
those  limits  which  he.  has  not  trod  ;  and  which 
I  pray  to  Heaven  it  Way  never  be  necessary  for 
any  of  us  to  tread. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  been 
Ex  ■  «i  f  pleased  to  open  another  battery  upon 
the  charge  that  this  publication,  which  I  do  trust  I 
aoieSt  and°5n"i-  shall  sitcnce,  unless  I  flatter,  myself 
^''  too  much  in  supposing  that  hitherto 

my  resistance  has  not  "been  utterly  unsuccessful. 
He  abuses  it  for  the  foul  and  insolent  familiarity 
of  its  address.  I  do  clearly,  understand  his  idea  ^ 
he  considers  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  the 
license  of  offering  that, paltry  adulation  which  no 
man  ought  to  stoop  to  utter  or  to  hear ;  he  sup- 
poses the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  like 
the.  freedom  of  a  King's  jester,  who,  instead  of 
reproving,  the  faults  of  which  majesty  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  is  base  and  cunning  enough,  under 
the  mask  of  servile  and  adulatory  censure,  to 
stroke  down  and  pamper  those  vices  of  which  it 
is  foolish  enough  to  be  vain.  He  would  not 
have  the  press  presume  to  tell  the  Viceroy  that 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  a  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  subject,  and  not  a  gaudy,  feather  stuck 
in  the  diadem  to  shake  in  the  wind,  and  by  the 
waving  of  the  gaudy  plumage  to  amuse  the  van- 
ity of  the  wearer.  He  would  not  have  it  say  to 
him  that  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  as  to  mer- 
cy, is  like  the  discretion  of  a  court  of  justice  as  to 
law,  and  that  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other. 


wherever  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  equally  a  matter  of  right,  tie  would 
have  the  press  all  fierceness  to  the-people,  and 
all  sycophancy  to  power  j  he  would  have  it  con- 
sider the  mad  and  phrenetic  depopulations  of  au- 
thority like  the  awful  and  inscrutable  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  and  say  to  the  unfeeling  and 
despotic  spoiler,  in  the  blasphemed  and  insulted 
language  of  religious  resignation,  "•  the  Lord  hath 
given,  arid  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,.blessed  be 
the  name  of  the. Lord !"' 

But  let  me  condense   the  generality  of  the 
learned  gentleman's  invective  into  ques-  „, 

. .  ^,  °  '.  ..^  .        The  mean- 

tions  that  you  can  conceive..  Does  he  ins  of  this 
mean  that  the,  air  of  this  publication  is .  """"^ 
rustic  and  uncourtly  ?  Does  he  mean  that  when 
Marcus  pres(umed  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  jj^s. 
tie,  and  to  address  the  Yiceroy,  he  did  not  turn 
out  his  toes  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ?  But, 
gentlemen,  you  are  not  a  jury  of  dancing-mas- 
ters. ■  Or  does  the  learned  gentleman  mean  that 
the  language  is  coarse  and  vulgar?  If  this  he 
his  complaint,. my  client  has  but  a  poor  advocate. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mighty  grammarian,  or 
a  formidable  critic ;  but  I  would  beg  leave-  to 
suggest  to  you  in  serious  humility,  that  a  peee 
PRESS  can  be  supported  only  by  the  ardor  of  men 
who  feel  the  prompting  sting  of  real  or  supposed 
capacity;  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of  vir- 
tue or  the  ambition  of  praise,  and  over  whom, 
if  you  exercise  the  rigor  of  grammatical  censor- 
ship, you  will  inspire  them  with  as  mean  an 
opinion,  of  your  integrity  as  your  wisdbm,  and 
inevitably  drive  them  from  their  post ;  and  if 
you  do,  rely  upon  it,  you  will  reduce  the  spirit 
of  publication,  and  with  it  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try, to  what  it  for  a  long  interval  has  been,  the 
register  of  births,  and  fairs,  and  funerals,  and  the 
general  abuse  of  the  people  and  their  friends. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  order,  to  bring  this  charge 
of  insolence  and  Vulgarity  to  the  test,  .j.^^^  |^^ 
let  me  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  brought  to  the 

,  "  .1.1  111  1         test  offsets. 

any  language  which  could  have  ade-  • 
quately  described  the  idea  of  mercy  denied  where 
it  onght^to  have  been  granted,  or  of  any  phrase 
vigorous  enough  to  convey)  the  indignation  which 
an  honest  man  would  have  felt  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject ?  Let  me  beg  of  you  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  of  you,  had  been  the  writer  of 
this  very  severe  expostulation  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  that  you  had  heen  the  witness  of  the  whole 
progress  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  catastrophe. 
Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  known  the  charge 
upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  apprehended,  the  charge 
of  abjuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn, and  dis- 
graced his  country ;  of  pledging  himself  to  restore 
the  people  of  his  country  to  their  place  in  the 
Constitution ;  and  of  binding  himself  never  to  be 
the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  that  enter- 
prise.^that  you  had  seen  him  upon  that  charge 
removed  from  his  industry,  and  confined  in  a  jail 
— that  through  the  slow  and  lingering  progress 
of  twelve  tedious  months  yon  had  seen  him  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon,,  shut  out  from  the  common 
use  of  air  and  of  his  own  limbs — that  day  after 
day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive,  cheer- 
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ed  by  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family,  or  the 
clanking  of  his  chains ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at 
last  brought  to  his  trial— that  y6i^  had  seen  the 
vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against  his 
life — that, you  had  seen  the  .drunken,  anij  worn- 
out,  and  terrified  jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death 
-n-that  you  had  seen  the  same  jury,  when  their 
returning  sobriety  had  brought  back  their  con- 
sciences, prostrate  "themselves  before  the  human-- 
ity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  .the- 
Crown  might  save  their  characters  from  the  re- 
proach of  an  involuntary  crime,  their  oonsoience? 
from  the  torture  of  eternal  self-oo.ndemnation, 
and  their  souls  from. the  indelible  stain  of  inno- 
cent blood.  ■   '  ,  I      ' 

Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen  the  respite 
given,  and  that  contrite  and  honest  recommenda- 
tion transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was 
presumed  to  dwell — that  new  and- before  unr 
heard  of  crimes  are  discovered  against  the  in- 
former ' —  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
Snd  that  a  new  respite  is.sent.to  the.prisoner — 
that  time  is  taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
Crowp  has  expressed  it,  to  see  whether  mercy 
could  be  extended  or  not ! — that  after  that  period 
of  lingering  deliberation  passed,  a  third'  respite 
is  transmitted — rthat  the  unhappy  captive  himself 
feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being  restores^- to  a 
family  that  he  had  adored,  to  a  character  that 
he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he 
had  evet  loved — that  you  had  se^n  his  wife  and 
children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to 
gratitude  which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts 
conld  not  give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  im- 
ploring the  blessings'of  eternal  Providence  upon 
his  head,  who  had  graciously  spared  the, father, 
and  restored  him46  his  children — that  you  hjjd 
seen  the  olive  branch  sent  into  his  little  ark,  bit 
no  sign  that  the  waters  had  subsided,  ■  -    -  , 

"Alas!  ,  , 
Nor  wife,  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  !"*  , 
No  seraplf  m'eroy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads 
him  forth  to  light  and  life,  but  the  minister  of 
death'  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and 
of  shame,, where,  unmoved  by  l!he  hostile  array 
of  artillery  and  armed  men,  collected  together 
to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies, 
with  a  splemn  declaration  of  his  ipnocenoe,  and 
utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country !  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of 
you  had  adclressed  the  public  ear  upon  so  foul 
and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language  would 
you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and 
indignation  ?  Would  you  have  stooped  to  the 
meanness  of  qualified  .complaint?  would  you 
have  been^mean  enough  ?  but  I  entreat  your 
forgi^?eneBS,  I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you.  Had 
I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not  suffer 
my'mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has  done. 
Had  I  thought  you  that  base  and  vile  instrument, 
attuned  by  hope  and  by  fear,  into  discord  and 
falsehood,  from  whose  viilgar  string  no  groan  of 


«  See  Thomson's  description,  in  bis  Winter.-^f  a 
man  perishing  in  a  snow-storm. 


suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or 
honor  could  speak  —  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  1 
should  have  scorned  to  fling  my  hand  across  it ; 
I  should  have  left  it  to  ^  fitter  minstrel.  If  1  do 
not,  therefore,  grossly  ferr' in  my  opinion  of  you, 
I  could  use  no  language,  uppn  such  .'a  subject  as 
this  that  must  not  lag  beliind  the  rapidity  of  your 
feelings,  and  that  would  not  disgrace  those  feel- 
ings if  it  attem'pte4  to  describe  them. 

.Geptleraen,  I  am  not  unconscious  ^hat  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  Grown  seem-  Tfio  way  in 
ed  to  address  you  with  a  confidence  toJ"ey  General 
of  a  very  different  kind ;  he  seemed  Jigfe^  J,''^ 
to  expect  a  kind  ,and  respectful  sym-  treawt. 
pathy  from  you  with  the/feeling?  of  the  castle, 
and  the  griefs  lof  ohided  authority.     Perhaps, 
gentlemen,  he  may  knpw  you  better  than  I  do. 
If  he  does,  be,  has  spoken  to  you  as  he  ought, 
He  has  been  right  in  telling  you  that  if  the  rep- 
robation of  this  writer  is  weak,  it  is  because  his 
genius  could  not  rnake  it  stronger ;  he  has  been 
right  in  telling  you  that  his  language-has  not  been 
braided  and  festooned  as  elegantly, as  it  might; 
that  he  has  hot   pinched  the   miserable^  plaits 
of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his  patches  and 
feathers  v?ith  that  oorre.otness.jof  millinery  which 
became  so  exalted  a  person.     If  you  agree  with 
him,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  think  that  the 
man  who  ventures",at  the  hazard  of  his  own  Ijfe, 
to  rescue  from  the  deep,  "  thcdrowned  honor  of 
his  country,'"  must  not  presume  upon  the  guilty 
familiarity  of  plucting  it  up  by  the  locks,  I  have 
no  more  to  say.    Do  a  courteous,  thing.     Upright 
and  honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and  obliging  ver- 
dict against  the  printer  !     And  when  you  have 
done  so,  march  through  the  ranks  of  your  fello.w- 
.citizens  to  your  dwn  homes,  arid  bear  their  looks 
as  ye  pass  along.     Retire  to  the  bosom  of  your 
families  and  your  children,  and  when  ybu  are 
.presiding  over,  the-morality  of  the  parental  board, 
tell  those  infants,  who  are  to  be  the  future  men 
of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.     Form  their 
young  minds  by  your  precepts,  and  colifirm  thqse 
precepts  by  your  own  e;xample  jteach  them  how 
discreetly  allegiance , may  be -perjured  on  the  ta- 
ble,OT  loyalty  be  forsworn  in  the  jury  box.    And 
when  you  have  done  so,  tell  them  the  story  of 
Orr.     Tell  them  bf  his  captivity,  of  his  children, 
of  his  hopes,  of  his,  disappointments,  of  his  cour- 
age, and  of,  his  deaiih;  and  wh?n  you  find  your 
little  hearers  hanging  lipon  your  lips,  when  .you 
see  their  eyes  overflow  with  sympathy  and  sor- 
row,- arid  their  yoiing  hearts  biirsting  with  the 
pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell  them  that 
YOTJ  had  the  boldness  and  the  injustice  to  stigrm- 
iize  the  man  who  had  dated  tp  publish  the  trans- 
action I  '     ^  -' 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  told  you  before  that  the 
conduct  of  the  viceroy  was  a  small  Tiio  object  of 
part,  indeed, , of  the  subiect  of  this  tri-  «"■  prafctton 

1         TP      1  •     T.    ■     •  n  .  .  rencnes  far  De- 

al.    11  the  vindioatibn  of  his  mere  smu  am  vindi- 

personal.  character  had  been,,  as  it  toTueatea- 

ought  to  have  been,  the  sole  object  ''°'-' 


'  "  A"^  pluck.np  drowned  honor  by  the  looks." 
Shakspecure's  1st. Part  of  Henry  IV.,  A'ct  I.,  So.  4. 
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of  this  prosecution,  I  should  have  felt  the  most 
respectful  regret  at  seeing  a  person  of  his  high 
consideration  come  forward  in  a  court  of  public 
justice  m  one  and  the  same  breath  to  admit  the 
truth,  and  to  demand  the  punishment  of  a  publi- 
cation like  the  present ;  to  prevent  the  chance  he 
mi^ht  have  had  of  such  an  accusation  being  dis- 
believfedj  and  by  a  proseciition -like  this,  to  give 
to  the  passing  stricture  of  a  newspaper,  that  life, 
and  bodyj  and  action,  and  reality,  (hat  proves  it 
to  all  mankind,  and  makes  the  record  of  it  indel- 
ible. Even  as  it  is,  I  do  own  I  feel  the  utmost 
concern  that- his  name  should  havebeen^soiled 
by  being  mixed  in  a  question  of  which  it  is  the 
mere  pretext  and  scape-goat;  Mr.  Attorney 
was  too  wise  to  state  to  you  thS  real  question,  or 
the  object  which  he  wished  to  be  answered  by 
your  verdict.  Do  you  remeinber  that  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that,  this  publicatiort  was  a  base 
and  foul  mislrepresentation  of  the  virtue  dni  wis- 
dom of  the  goveriiment,  and  a  false  and  atidaoious 
statement  to  the  world,  that  the  King's  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  base  enough  to  pay  Inforitn- 
er.s  for  taking  away  the  lives  of  the  people"? 
When  I  heard  this  statement  to-day,  I  doubted 
whether  you  were  aware  of  its  tendency  or  not. 
It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should'  expla,in  it  to 
you  more  at  large. 

"  You  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  great  conflict 
„^,  '  ,   betw'een    prerogative   and  privilege 

Thi  contest  of-        ,.,,        ,        f   '  i    x  f 

the  government  which  hath  oonvulsed  the  country  lor 
t  fipeope.  ^jjg  j^^j  (jf(gg„'  years.     When  I  say 

privilege,  yoU  can  riot  suppose  that  I  mean  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  mean  the 
privileges  of  the  pepple.  You  are  no  strangers 
to  the  various  modes  by  which  the  people  labor- 
ed to.  approach  their  object.  Delegations,  con- 
ventions, remonstrances,- resolfltions,  petitions  to 
the  Parliarafent,  petitions  to  the  Throne.,  It 
might  not  be  decorous  in  this  place  to  state  to 
you  with  any' sharpness  the  various  modes  of  re- 
sistance that  were  employed  on  the  other  side. 
But  you'  all  of  you  seem  old  enough  to  remerii- 
ber  the  variety  of  sfccts  of  Parliament  that  have 
been  made,  by  w'hich  the  people^  were  deprived, 
session  after'  session',  of  -what  they  had  supposed 
to  be  the  known  and  established  fulidamentals  of 
the  Constitution;  the  right  of  public  debate,  the 
right  of  public  petition,  the  right  of  bail,  the  right 
of  trial,  the  right,  of  arms  for  self-defense ;  uijtil 
at  last  even  the  relies  of  popular  privilege  be- 
came superceded  by  military  force  ;  the  press  ex- 
tinguished; gnd  the  state  found  its  last  intrenoh- 
ment  in  the  grave  of  the  Constitution.  As  little 
can  you  be  strangers  to  the  tremendous^confed- 
erations  of  hundr'^ds '  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
trymen, of  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  which 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  propagated 
and  entertained.'       '      ' 

'The  writer  of  this  letter  has  presumed  to  cen- 
sure the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  well  as 
the  measures  of  the  .present  Viceroy.     Into  this. 

^  Mr.  Curraa  here  refers  to  the  societies  of  United 
IrishmeD,  which  were  formed  every  where  through- 
out the  land  just  in  proportion  as  the  restrictions 
took  place  which  are  enumerated  above. 


subject  I  do  not  enter',  but  you  can  not  your- 
selves forget  that  the  conciliatory  The.evere 
measures  of  the  former  noble  Lord  JTSort  lL- 
had  produced  an  almost  miraculous  ""'"'■ 
unanimity  in  this  country ;  and  much  do  I  regret, 
and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  not  without  pain  you  can 
reflect  how  unfortunately  the  conduct  of  his  suc- 
cessor has  terminated.  His  intentions  might 
have  been  the  best.-  I  neither  know  them  nor 
condemn  thenl ;  but  their  terrible  eflfects  you  can 
not  be  blind  to..  Every  new  act  of  coercion  has 
bepn  followed  by  some  new  symptom  of  discon- 
tent, and  every  new  attack  provoked  some  new 
parox3*ra  of  resentment  or  some  new  combina- 
tion of  resistance.  Ih  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs,  convulsed  and  distracfed  within,  and  men- 
aced by  a  most  formidable  enemy  from  without, 
it  was  thought  that  public  safety  might  be  found 
in  union  and  conciliation,  arid  repeated  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  Parliament  of  this  king- 
dom for  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  complaints  of  the 
people.  These  applications  were  made  in  vain. 
Impressed  by  the  same  motive's,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
the  same  subject  before  the  Common^  qf  England, 
a«d  ventured  to  ascribe  theperi'lous  state  of  Ire- 
land to  the  severity  of  its  government.  Even 
his  stupendous  abilities,  excited-by  the  liveliest 
sympathy  with  our  sufferings,  and  animated  by. 
the  most  ardent  zeal  to  restore  the  strength  with 
the  union  of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  exerted 

without    success.        The    fact    of   dis--  Tb'e  discontent 

content  was  denied ;  the  fact  of  co-^i'^be'Sf  pnb. 
ercibn  was  denied ;  and  the  conse-  '*'"  ''""'"'' 
quence  was,  the  coercion  became  more  implac- 
able, and  the  disfeontent  more  threatening  and 
irreconcilable.  A  similar  application  was  made, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  session,  in  the  Peers  of 
Great  Britain,  by  «ur  illustrious  countryman. 
Lord  Moira,  of  whom  I  do  not  wonder  that  my 
learned  friend  should  have  observed  how  much 
vurtue  can  fling  pedigree  into  the  shade,  or  how 
ipuch  the  transient  honor  of  a  body  inherited 
from  man  is  obscured  by  the  luster  of  an  intel- 
lect derived  from  God.  He,  after  being  an  eye- 
witness of  this  country,  presented  the  miserable 
picture  of  what  he  had  seen ;  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  6very  man  in  Ireland,  the  existence 
of  those  facts  was  ventured  to  be  denied.  The 
conduct  of  the  present  Viceroy  Was  justified  and 
applauded  ;  and  the  necessity  of  continuing  that 
conduct  was  insisted  upon  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  Constitution,  the  peace,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  The 'moment  the  learned 
counsel  had  talked  of  this  publication  as  a  false 
statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  and 
the  condition  of  the  people,  no  man  could  be  at 
a  loss  to  see  that  that  awful' question  which  had 
been  dismissed-  from  the  Commons  of  Ireland, 
aind  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  now  brought  forward  to  be  tried  by  a  side 
vrind,  and  in  a  collateral  way,  by  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it 
is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr  thsit  your  verdict 
is  naw  sought.  You  are  called  upon,  on  your 
oaths,  to  say  that  the  govpi'nmcnt  is  wise  andmcr- 
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oiful ;  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy ; 
Tiio  chief  Ob-  ^^^^  military  law  ought  to  be  oon- 
jector&e       tinuea;  that  the  British  eonstitution 

prosecution  ifi  '  ....  ,  "  j  . 

'Obtain  a  Dec-  could  not,  With  Safety,  be  restored  to 
ro°aS^"v-  thi$  country ;  and  that  the  statements 
amont.  pf  a^  contrary  import  by  your  advo- 

cates in  either  country  were  libelous  and  false. 
I  tell  you  these  are  the  questions  j  and  I  ask  you, 
can"  you  have  the  front  to  give  the  expected  an- 
swer in  the  face,  of  a  community  who  know  the 
country  as  well  as  you  do  ?  Let  me  asfe  you 
how  you  could  rboonoUe  with  such  a  verdict  the 
jails,  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagrations, 
the  murders,  the  proclamations  that  we  hear  of 
every  day  in  the  streets,  and  see.  every  day  in  the 
country.  What  are  the  processions  of-  the 
learned  counsel  himself,  circuit  after  circuit? 
Merciful  God,  what  is  the  state  of' Ireland, , and 
where  sliall  yon  find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of 
this  land !  You  may  find  him,  perhaps,  in  a  jail,, 
the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said  of 
ordinary  habitation ;  you  may  see  him  flying,  by 
the  conflagration  of  his  own  dwelling  ;  or  you 
may  find  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields 
of  his-  country ;  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans 
with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  perse- 
cutors, that  drift  hiisi  to  a  returnless  distance  from 
his  family  and  his  home.  And  yet,  with  these 
facts  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  staring  in  the  face 
of  the  prosecutor,  you  are  called  upon  to  say,  on 
your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist.  You 
are  called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of 
.honor,  ta  deny^  the  sufferings  under,  which  you 
groan,  and  to  flatter  the  persecution  that  tramples 
you  under  foot.'       ' ' 

But  the  learned  gentleman  is  further  pleased 
Aisokiieciara-  '- '°  ^"J  '''*'  '''^  traverser  has  charged 
tion  tbat  inform-  the  ffovernment  with  the  encouraffc- 

era  are  not  em-  '^     -  .    »  mi  •    ' 

piojedbytue  ment  01  inlormers.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  another  small  fact-that  you  are  to 
deny  at  tjie  hazard  of  your  souls,  and  upon  the 
solemnity  of  your  oaths.  You  are  upon  your' 
oaths  to  say  to  the  sister  country,  thit  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  uses  no  such  abominable  in- 
'  struments  of  destruction  as  informers.  Let  me 
ask  you  honestly,  what  do  you  feel,  when  in  ray 
hearing,  when  in  the  face  of  this  audience^ you 
are  called  upon  to  give  a.verdidt  that  every  man 
of  us,  and  every  -man  of  you,  knows  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  Absolute- 
ly false  ?  I  speak  not/now  of  the  public  procla- 
mation of  informers,  with  a  promise  of  secrecy 
and  of  extravagant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  the 
fate  of  those  horrid  wretches  who  have  been  so 
often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory ;'  I  speak  of  what 
your  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day,  during 
the  course  of  this  commission,  from  the  box 
where  you  are  now  sitting — the  number  of  hor- 


^  "  There  were  many  government  witnesses  at  this 
time,  who  so'obyionsly  perjured  themselves  In  their 
testimony,  that  they  vf  ere  taken  immediately  to  the 
criminal's  box  (the  dock),  and  thence,  on  conviction, 
to  the  pilWry,  where  they  were  sentenced  to  stand 
for  their  pei3uries. 


rid  miscreants  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths  that 
they  had  come  from  the  very  seat  of  govern- 
ment, from  the  Castle,  where  tliey  had  been 
worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hopes 
of  compensation  to  give  evidence  against  their 
felloTifs^ — [I  speak  of  the  well-known  fact]  that  the 
mild  and  wholesome  counsels  of  this  government 
are  holden  over  these  catacombs  of  living  death, 
where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  ipan  lies  till.his 
he^rt  has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then 
dug  up  a  witness.  '  ■■'■ 

Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?    Have  you  not  seen 
him  after  his  resurrection  from  that  „, 

,        n         1    ^  .         1  ,  L      e    ^"®  appearance 

tomb,  alter  having  been  dug  out  ol  of tiie  informer 
the  region  of  death  and  corruption,  " '""' ' 
make  his  appearance  upon  the  tabl^,  the  living 
image  of  life  and  of  death,  and  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  both  ?  Have  you  not  marked,  when  he  enter- 
ed, how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired 
at  his  approach  ?  Have  you  not  rtiarked  how 
the  human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his 
power  in  the,  Undissembled  homage  of  deferen- 
tial horror?.  How  hjs  glance;  like  the  lightning 
of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  boidy  of  the  .ac- 
cused and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice 
warned  the  devote)!  wretch  of  woe  and  death — a 
death  which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no  art 
elude,  no  force  resist;  no  antidote  prevent.  There 
was  an  antidote — a  'jw-or's  oatA-^but  even  that 
adamantine  chain,  \^hioh  bound  the  integrity  of 
man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  sdlved 
and^  melted  in  the  breath  that  issues  from  the 
-iM/bcme.r's  mouth..  Conscience  swings  from  her 
mooring,  and  the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror 
consults  .his  own  safety  .in  Vag>  surrender  of  the 
victim : 

-Et  quae  sibi  qaisque  bimebat, 


Unias  in,  miseri  exitiuin  conVersa  tulere.'" 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  1  must  have  tired  your  pa- 
tience, but  I  have  been  forced  into  this ' 
length  by  the  prosecutor,  who  has  'Hot"™onde'rfui 
thought  fit  to  intrpduoe  those  extra-  eSeSS 
ordmary  topics,  and  to  bring  a  ques-  'alaWrKe 
tion  of  m^re  pditics  to  trial,  under  ■^I'f'ii'i'ofa 
the  form  of  a  cfimiijal.  prosecution,  jm?  can  tb'ua 
I  can  not  say  I  am  surprised  that  this  """"' 
has  been  done,  or  that  you  should  be  solicited  by 
the  s^me  inducements  and.fromthe  same  motives, 
as  if  your  Verdict  Was  a  vote  of  approbation.  I 
do  pot  wonder  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
should  stand  appalled  at  the  state  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  I  wonder  not  that  they  should  start 
at  the  public  voice,  and  labor  to  stifle  or  to  con- 
tradictit.  I  wonder  not  that  at  this  arduous  crisis, 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  empire  is  at  stake, 
when  its  strongest  and  most  precious  limb  is  not 
girt  with  the  sword' for  battle,  but  pressed  by  the 
tourniquet  for  amputation ;  when  they  find  the 
coldness  of  death  already  begun  in  those  extrem- 
ities where  it  never  ends,  that  they  are  terrified 
at  what  they  have  done,  arid  wish  to  say  to  the 
surviving  parties'  of  that  empire,  •"  tjiey  can  not 


'"  And  thus  what  each  was  dreading  for  himself, 
.  On  the  devoted  head  of  one  poor  wretch  . 
They  turned.— Vsrg-S's  .iEneid,  book  ii.,  line  130. 
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say  that  we  did  it."  I  wonder  not  that  they 
should  consider  their  conduct  as  no  immaterial 
question  for  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
wish  anxiously,-  as  on  an  inquest  of  blood,  for  the 
kind  acquittal  of  a  friendly  jury.  I  wonder  not 
that  they  should  wish  to  close  the  chasm  they 
have  opened  by  flinging  yon  into  the  abyss."  But 
trust  me,  ihy  countrymen,  you  might  perish  in  it, 
but  you  could  not  close  it.  Trust-  me,  if  it  is  yet 
possible  to  close  it,  it  can  be  done  only  by  truth 
and  honor.  Trust  me,  that  such  an  effect  could 
no  more  be  wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  jury 
than  by  the  sacrifice  of  Orr.  As  a  statp  meas- 
ure', the  one  would  be  as  unwise  and  unavailing 
as  the  other.  ,But  while  you  are  yet  upon  the 
brinlc,  while  you  are  yet  visible,  let  me,  before  we 
part,  remind  you  once  more  of  your  awful  situa- 
tion. The  law. upon  this  subject  gives ./ou  su- 
preme doofinion.  Hope  not  for  much  assistance 
from  his  Lordship.  On  such  occasions,  perhaps, 
the  duty  of  the  court  is  to  be  cold  and  neutral. 
I  can  not  but  admire  the  dignity  he  has  support- 
ed during  this,  trial ;  I  am  grateful  for  his  pa- 
tience. But  Jet  me  tell  you  it  is  not  his  prov- 
ince to  fan  the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism  in  the 
jury-box.  As  he  has  borne  ytith  the  little  ex- 
travagances of  the  law,  do  you  bear  with  the  lit- 


tle failings  of  the  press.  Let  me,  therefore,  re- 
mind you,  that  though  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  our  ashes  shall  be  scattered  before  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  memory  of  what  you  do  can 
not  die.  It  will  carry  down  to  your  posterity 
your  honor  or  your  shime.  In  the  presence,  and 
in  the  name  of  that  ever-living  God,  I  do  there- 
fore cotfjnre  you  to  reflect  that  yon  have  your 
characters,  your  -consciences,  that  you' have  also 
the  character,  perhaps^  the  ultimate  destiny,  of 
yoiir  country  in  your  hands.  In  that  awful  name, 
I  do  conjure  you  to,  have  mercy  npon  your  coun- 
try and  upon"  yourselves,-  and  so  to  jiidge  nCw  as 
•you  vrill  hererfter  be  judged ;  and  I  do  now  sub- 
mit the  fate  of  my  client,  and  of  that  country 
which  we  yet  have  in  common  to  your  disposal. 


Mr.  Finnerty  was  found  guiltyby  the  jury, 
and  was  brought  up  for  sentfence  the  following 
day.  He  stated  that  he, had  been  taken  to  A1-- 
derman  Alexander's  office,  aftd  "there  threatened 
with  public  whipping,  if  he  did  not  give  up  the 
name  o(  the  author  of  Marcus.  He  refused  to 
do  it,  and  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
one  hoar,  and  be  imprisoned  two  years,  which 
pitnishment  he  suffered. 


SPEECH 


OF  MR.  CURE-AN  AGAINST  THE  MARaUESS  OF  HEADFORT  FOR  ADULTERY  WITH  T^E  WIFE  OF 
THE  REV.  CHARLES  M.ASSY,  BEFORE  BARON  SMITH  AND  A  SPECIAL^  JURY,  IJELIVERED  JULY  37,' 
1804.  .  ■■  X  ,  ^ 

INTRODUCTION. 
i  The  Rev^  Charles  Massy,  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Massy,  Bart.,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  was  married  to  Miss  Rosslewyn,  a  lady  of  extraordinaiy  beauty,  in  1796.  By  her  he  had  one 
son.  In  1803,  -the  Marquess  of  Headfort,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  quartered  in  the  neighbbrbbod  with 
his  regiment,  and  was  received-  to  the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Massy's  hous'e.  As  the  Marquess  was  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Massy  had  no  suspicions  of  any  evil  t^esign  on  the  part  of  his  guest,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  most  familiar  interconrse  with  his  family.  The  occasion  was  laid  hold  of  for  sedacing 
Mrs.  Massy,  who  eloped  With  the  Marquess  on  the  Sunday  after.  Christmas,  while  her  husband  was  per- 
forming service  in  his  own  church. 

-  The  damages  were  laid  -at  £40,000.  AH  the  facts  of  the  pase  were  admitted,  and  the  only  thing  urged 
for  the  defendant  in  mitigation  -of  damages  was  that  Mr.  Massy  had  brought  this  calamity  on  himself  by 
allowing  his  wife  to  associate  too  freely  with  the  Marquees.  It  gave  a  melancholy  interest  to  Mr.  Cur-, 
ran's  speech  that  he  bad.  himself  saifered  the  same  injury  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  that  the 
defense  ofthe  man  who  had  injured  him  was  precisely  the  same.  Mr.  Cnrran  was,  therefore,  argiiing 
his  own  cause  in  defending  his  client  against  these  imputations,  and  exposing  the  gnilt  of  the  seducer. 


Never,  so  clearly  as  in  the  present  instance, 
Power  of  juat  hav6 1'obsfervcd  that  safeguard  of  jus- 
S'JSSoT"  tioe  whiph'Providence  has  placed  in 
"™.  the  nature  of  man.     Such  is  the  im- 

perious dominion  with  which  truth  and,  reason 
wave  their,  scepter  over  the  human  intellect,  that 
no  solicitation,  hov^ever  artfijl,  no  talent,  howev- 
er commanding,  can  reduce  it  irom  its  allegi- 
ance. In  proportion  to  the  humility  of  our,  sub- 
mission to  its  rule,  do  we  rise  into  some  faint 
emulation  of  that  ineffable  and  presiding  divinity, 
whose  chara,cteristio  attribute  it  is.  to  be  coerced 
and  bound  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  its  own  na- 
ture, so  as  to  be  all-wise  and  cUl-just  from  neces- 
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sity,  rather  thaneleotion.  You  have  seen  it,  in 
the  learned  advocate  who  has  preceded  me,  most 
peculiarly  and  strikingly  illustrated.  Yon  have 
seen  even  his  great  talents,  perhaps  the  first  in 
any  country,  l^ngnishihg  under  a  cause  too  weak 
to  carry  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  darried  by  hira. 
He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  natural  candor  and 
siricerityj  and,  haying  no  merits  in  his  case,  to 
substitute  the,  dignity  of  his  own  manner,  the  re- 
sources qf  his  own  ingenuity,  over  the  over- 
whelming, difiiculties  with  which  he  was  jsur- 
rounded.  Wretched  client !  unhappy  advocate ! 
What  a  combination  do  ^on  form !  But  such  is 
the  conditibn  of  guilt — its  commission  mean  and 
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tremulous — its  defense  artificial  and  insincere — 
its  prosecution  candid  and  simple-^—itte  condem- 
nation dignified  and  austere.  Such  has  been  the 
defendant's  guilt — ?uch.  his  defense^-suoh  shall 
he  my  address,  ajid  such,.  I  trust,  your  verdict. 

The  lee^rned  counsel  has  told  you  that  this  un- 
Th.  reparatioii  fortunate  woman  is  not  to  be  estima- 
itwaiied.  (cd  at  forty  thousand  pounds.  Fatal 
and  unquestionable  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Alas.!  gentlemen,  she  is  no  longer  worth  any 
thing — faded,  fallen,  degraded,  and  disgraced, 
she  is  >torth  less  than,  nothing.  But  it  is  for  the 
honorj  the  hope,  the  expectation,  the  tenderness, 
and  the  comforts  that  have  been  blasted  by  the 
defendant,  and  have  fled  forever,  that  you  are  to 
remunerate  the  plaintiff,  by  the  punishment  of 
the  defendant.  It  is  not  her  present  value  which 
you  ate  to  weigh — ^but  it  is  her- value  at  .that 
time,  when  she  sat  basking  in  a  husband's  love, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  her  head,  and  its 
piirity  in  hei  heart.  When  she  sat  among  her 
family,  and  administered,  the  morality  of  the  pa- 
rental board — estimate  that  past  value — compare 
it  with  its  present  deplorable  diminution — and  it 
may  lead  you  to  .form  some  judgment  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  injury  and  the  extent  of  the  com- 
pensation. 

The  learned  counsel  has  told  you.  you  ought 
Thejury_inigiit  to-  bc  cautious,  because  your  verdict 
SSekS-''  can  not  be  set  aside  for  excess.  The 
d'S"»thy  assertion  is  just,  but  has  he  treated 
pye>  you  fairly  by  its  application?     His 

cause  would  not  allow  .him  to  be  fair- — (or  why 
is  the  rule  adopted  ift  this  single  action  ?  Be- 
cause, thia  being  peoulia,rly  an  .injury  to  the  most 
susceptible  of  all-  human  feelings — it  leaves  the 
injury. of  the  husband  to)  be  ascertained  by  the 
sensibility  of  the  jury ;  and  does  not  presume  tor 
measure  the  justice  of  their  determination  by  the 
cold  and  chilly  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  In 
any  other  action,  it  is  easy  to  calculate.  If  a 
tradesman's  arm  is  out  off,  you  can  measure  the 
loss  which  he  has  sustained  j  but  the  wound  of 
feeling  and  the  agony  of  the  heart  can  not  be 
judged. by  any  standard  witlfVhioh  I  am  ac- 
quainted. You  are,  therefore,  unfairly  dealt  with, 
,  when  you  are  called  on  to  appreciate  the  present 
suffering  of  the  husband  by  the  present  guilt,  de- 
linquency, and  degradation  of  his  wife.  As  well 
might  yon,  if  called  on  to  give  corapepsation  to. 
a  man.  for  the  murder  of  his  dearest  friend — to 
find  the.  measure  of  his  injuj-y  by  yeighing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  But,  it  is  not,,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  by  weighing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that 
you  would  estimate  the  loss  of  the  survivor. 

The  learned  counsel  has  referred  you  to,  oth6r 
Amount  or  "^^^  and.  Other  countries  for  instan- 
iiamagm  giveji  CCS  of  moderate  verdicts.     I<!an  refer 

mother  cases.      -       .  ... 

you  to  some  authentic  instances  of  just 
ones.  In  the  next  county,  6ei5,0C(0  against  a 
subaltern  officer.  In  Travers  and  M'Carthy, 
^5000  against  a  servant.  In  Tighe  ag?iinst 
J,ones,  ^10,000  against  a  man  not  worth  a  shil- 
.ling.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  thp  rule,  where 
rank,  and  power,  and  wealth, 'and  station  have 
cpmbined  to  render  the  example  of,  his  crime 
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more  dangerous — to  make  his  guilt  more  odious 
^to  make  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  more  griev- 
ous, because  more  conspicuous  ?  I  affect  no  lev- 
eling familiarity,  when,  I  speak  of  pei-sons,in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  Distinctions  of  orders 
are  necessary,  and  I  always  feel  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  respect.  But  when  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak' of  the  crimes  by  -^hich  they  are  degraded, 
I  am  not  so  fastidious  as  to  shrink  from  their  con- 
tact, when  to  touch  them  is  essential  to  their  dis- 
section. In  this  action,  the  condition,  the  con- 
duct, and  citcurastances  of  the  party  are  justly 
and  peculiarly  the  objects  ofyoor  consideration. 
Who  are  the  parties  ?     The  plaintiff,  „    ,. 

.',1  p  r       '^         I   t       1        Condition  Of  the 

young,  amiable,  ot  lan(iily  and  edu-  p»riieBiuth» 
cation.  0^  the  generous  disinterestr-  ''""''°'  °"'- 
edness  of  his  heart,  you  can  form  an  opinion, 
even  from  the  evidence  of  the  defendant,  that  he 
declined  an  alliance  whifili  would  have  added,  to 
his  fortune- and  consideration,  anJ  which  he  re-r 
jeoted  for  an  unportioned  union  with  his  present 
wife.  She,  too,  at  -that  time  young,  beautiful', 
and  accomplished ;  and  feeling  her  affection  for 
her  husband  increase,  in  proportion  as  she  re- 
membered the  ardor  of  his  love,  and  the  sinceri- 
,ty  of  his  sacrifice.  Look  now  to  the  defendant  i 
I  blush  to  name  him  !  I  blush  to,  name  a  rank 
which  he  has  tarnished, '  and  a  patent  that  he 
has  worse  than  canceled.  .-High  in  the  army — 
high  in  the  state; — the  hereditary  counselor  of  the 
King-7-of  wealth  incalculable — and  to  this  last  I 
advert  with  an.indignant  and  coiitetnptuotis  satis- 
faction, because,  as  the  only  instrument  of  his  guilt 
and  shanie,  it  will  be  the  means  of  his  punishment, 
.  and  the  source  Of  compensation'  for  his  guilt. 
,  ■  But  let  me  call  your  attention  distinctly  to  the 
questions  you  have  to  consider.     The  „^     ■.  ^  ', 

^         •       I       i.  ,.         .,  t  •    1  •  The  defendant's 

iirst  IS  the  tact  of  .guilt.  Is  this  no-  guut  acknowi- 
ble  Lord  guilty  ?  His  counsel  inew  "'-^°''' 
too  well  how  they  would  have  mortified  his  van- 
ity, had  they  given  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt 
the  splendor  of  his  achievement.  .  Against  .any 
such  humiliating  suspicion,  he  had  taken  the  most 
studious  precaution  %  the  publicity  of  the  ex- 
ploit. And  here  in  this  court,  and  before  you, 
and  in,  the  face  of  the  country,  has  he  the  unpar- 
alleled effrontery  of  disdaining  to  resort  even  to 
a  ccMfession  of  innocence.  His  guilt  established, 
your  next  question  is  the  damages,  you  should 
give..  You  have  been  told  that  the  amount  of 
the  damages  should  depend  on  circumstances. 
You  will  consider  these  circumstances,  whether 
of  aggravation  or  mitigation .  His  learned  counr 
sel  contend  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  the  author 
of  his  own  suffering,  and  ought  to  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  ill  consequences  of  his  own 
oondupt. .  In  what  part  of-the  evidence  do  you 
find  any  foundation  for  that  assertion  ?  He  in- 
dulged her,  it  seems,  in  dress.  Generous  and 
attached,  he  probably  indulged  her  in  that  point 
-  beyond  his  means ;  and  the  defendant  now  impu- 
dently calls  on  you  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  stdul- 
tererj  in  the  fftndnessand  liberality  of  the  husband. 
But  you  have  been  told  that  the  husband  con- 
nived, ,,  Odious  and  impudent  aggravation  of  '"" 
jury — to  add  calumny  to  insult,  and  outrage  to 
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distonor.     From  whom,  but  a  man 


timtMr.Maasy  hackneved  in  the  paths  of  shame  and 

bad  connived,'        ,  v.  ,  i     ..  i* 

oratieiutbeen  vice  —  from  whom,  but  trom  a  man 
uidBcreet.  having  no  compunctions  in  his  own 
breast  to  restrain  him,  could  you  expect  sueh- 
brutal  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others  ?  'Prom 
whom,  but  the  cold-blooded,  veteran  seducer— 
from  what,  but  from  the  exhausted  mind,  the 
habitual  communi'ty  with  shame— from  what, 
but  the  habitual  contempt  of  virtue  and  of  man, 
could  you  have  expected  the  arrogance,  the  bar- 
barity, and  folly  of  so  foul,  because  so  false  an  im- 
putation ?  He  should  have  reflected,  and  have 
blushed,  before  he  suffered  so  vile  a  topic,  of  de- 
fense  to  have  passed  his  lips..  '  But,  ere  you  con- 
deniin,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  excuse,  if 
the  excuse  be  true..  You  must  have  o^)served 
how  his  counsel  fluttered  and  vibrated  between 
what  they  called  connivance  and  injudicious  con- 
fidence; add  how,  in  affecting  to  distinguish, 
they  have  confounded  them  both  together.'  If 
the  plaintiff  has  connived,  I  freely,  say  to  you,  do 
not  reward  tbe  wretch  who  has  prostituted  his 
wife  and  surrendered  his  own  honor — =do  not 
oorapens&,te  the  pander  of.  his  own  shame,  and 
the  willing  instrument  of  his  own  infamy.  But 
as  there  is^  no  sum  so  low  to  which  such  a  de- 
fense, if  truej!  ought  not  to  reduce  your  verdict, 
so  neither  is  any  so  high  to  which  such  a  ohsirge 
ought  not  to  inflame  it,if  such  a  charge  be  faise. 
Where  is  the  single  fact  in  this  case  on  which 
■     ,   the  remotest  suspicion  of  connivance 

Not  one  fact  ^  '  -  , 

to-justifyHiis  can  be  hung?  Odiously  has  the  dp- 
pre  nse.  fepdant  endeavored  to  m^ke  the  soft- 
est and  most  amiable  feelings-  of  the  heart  the 
pretext  of  his  slanderous  imputations.  An  an- 
cient and  respectable  prelate,  the  husband  of  his 
wife's  sister,  was  Chained  down  ,to  the  bed  of 
sickness,  perhaps  to  the  bed  of  death.  In  that 
distressing  situation,  my  client  suffered  that  wife 
to  be  the  bearer  of  consolation  to  the  ,bosom  of 
her  sister — he  had  not  the  heart  to'  refuse  her — 
and  the  softness  of  his  nature  is  nbw  charged  on 
him  as  a  crime !  He  is' now  insolently  told  that 
he  connived  at  his  dishonor,  and' that  he' ought  to 
have  foreseen  that' the  mansion  of  sickness  and 
of  sorrow  would  have  been' made  the  scene  of 
assignation  and  of  guilt.  '  On  this  charge  of  con- 
nivance I,  will'  not  further  weary  you,  or  exhaust ' 
myself — I  will  add  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is 
as  false  as  it  is  impudent ;  that  in  the  evidence, 
it  has  not  a  color  of  support ;  and  that  by  your 
verdict  you  should  mark  it  with  reprobation. 
The  other'  subject,'  narpely,  that  ho  was  indis- 
creet in  his ,  confidence,  does,  I  think,  call  for 
some  discus.«iOnr — for  I  trust  you  see  that  I  affect 
not  any  address  to  your  passions  by  >vhich  you 
may  be  led  aiway  from  the  subject.  I  presume 
merely  to  Separate  the  parts  of  this  affecting 
case,  and  to  lay  thehi  item  by  item  before  ^ou, 
with  the  coldness  of  detail,  and  not  with  any  color- 
ing or  display  of  fiction  or  of  fancy.  Honorable 
to  himself  was  his  unsuspecting  confidence ;  fatal 
must  we  admit  it  to  have  been,  when  we  look-to 
the  abuse  committed  upon  it ;  but  where  was  the 
guilt  of  this  indiscretion  ?     He  did  -admit  this 


noble  Lord  to  pass  his  threshold  as  his  guest. 
Now  the  charge  which  this  noble  Lord  builds  or 
this  indiscretion  is,  "  Thou  fool !  thou  hast  con- 
fidence in  my  hbpor,  and  that  Vas  a  guilty  iii- 
disoretion—tthou  simpleton,  then  thoughtest  that 
an  admitted  and  cherished  guest  would  have  re- 
spected the  laws  of  honor,  and  hospitality,  and 
thy  indiscretion  was  guilt.  Thou  thffiightest 
that  be  Would  have  shrunk  from  the,  meanness 
and  barbarity  of  requiting  kindness  with  treach- 
ery, and  t|iy  indiscretion  was  guilt." 

Gentlemen,  what  horrid  alternative  in  the 
treatment  of  wives  would  such  rea-  tik  neceimry 
soning  recommend?^  Are  they  to  be  SSISe' 
imjuQred  by  worse  than  Eastern  bar-  ""=  deiense.  - 
barity  ?  Are  their  principles  to  be  depraved, 
their  passions  sublimated,  every  finer  motive  of 
action  extinguished  by  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  thus  treating  them  like  slaves  ?  Or 
is  a  liberal  and  generous  confidence  in  them  to 
be  the  passport  of  the  adulterer,  and  the  justifi- 
cation of -his  crime  ? 

Honorably  but  fatally  for  his  own  repose,  he 
was  neither  jealous,  su.sploious,  nor  ;«,.  Ma««y  did  re- 
cruel.  He  treated  the  defendant  vote  •"•"Sieme, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  hiS  wife  wilh 
the  tendei-nes^  of  a  husband.  He  did  leave  to 
the  noble  Marquess  the  physical  possibility  of 
committing  against  hipi  the  greatest  crime  wjiich 
can  be  perpetrated  against  a  being  of  an  amia- 
ble heart  and  refined  education.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  at  tl^e  moment  of  divine  worship, 
when  the  miserable  husband  was  on  his  knees, 
directing  the  prayers'  and  thanksgiving  of  his 
qongregation  to  their  GiJd,  that  moment  did  the 
remorseless  adulterer  choose  to  carry  off  the  de- 
luded victim  from  Her  husband — from  her  child 
— from  her  character — from  her  happiness^-as 
if  not  content  to  leave  his  crime  confined  to  its 
miserable  aggravations,  unless  he  also  gave  it  a 
cast  and, color  of  factitious  sacrilege  and  impiety. 
Oh !  how  happy  had  it  been  when  he  arrived  at 
the  bank  of  the,  river  with  the' ill-fated  fugitive, 
'ere  yet  he  had  committed  her  to  that  boat,  of 
which,  Uike  the  fabled  bark  of  Styx,  the  exile 
was  eternal— ^how  happy  at  that  moment,  so 
teeming  v^ith  misery  and  with  shame,  supposed  «■ 
if  you,  my  Lord,  had  met  him,  and  ^^'\C^ 
could  have  accosted  him  in  the  char-  Marqnem. 
acteV  of  that  good  genius  which  had  abandoned 
him.  How  impressively  might  you  have  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  the  father,  of  the' child,  of  the 
mother,  and  eveh  of  the  worthless  defendant 
himself.  Ybu  would  have  said,  "Is  this  the  re- 
quital that  you  are  about  to  make  for  the  respect, 
and  kindness,  and  confidence  in  your  honor?  , 
Can  you  deliberately  expose  this  young  man  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  with  all  his  hopes  yet  before 
him  ?  Can  you  expose  him,  a  -wretched  outcast 
from  society,  to  the  scorn  of  a  inerciless -ftrorld? 
Can  you  set  him  adrift  upon  the  tempestuous 
ocean  of  his  own  passions,  at  this  e^rly  season 
when  they  are  most  headstrong ;  and  can  you 
cut  him  out  from  the  moorings  of  those  domes- 
tic obligations,  by  whose  cable  he  might  ride  at 
safety  from  their  turbulence  ?    Think,  if  you  can 
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ingratitude;  in  mercy  to  her,  weigh  well  the  con- 

honor.     At  that  future  time,  much  nearer  than 
think,  by  what  topics  can  her  cause  be  plead- 
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conceive  it,  what  a  powerful  influence  arises 
from  the  sense  of  home,  from  the  saored  religion 
of  the  hearth  in  gruelling  the  passions,  in  re- 
claiming the  wanderings,^  in  correcting  the"  dis- 
orders of  the  human  heart.  Do  not  cruelly  take 
from  him  ,the  protection  of  these  attachments, 
But  if  you  have  no  pity  for  the  father,  have  mer- 
cy, at  least,  upon  his  innocent  and  helpless  child. 
Do  not'  condemn  him  to  an  education  scandalous 
ornegleoted.  Do  not  strike  him  into  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  human  condition^  the  orphanage 
that  springs  'not  from  the  grave,  that  falls  not 
from  the  hand  of  Providence  or  the  stroke  of 
death;  but  comes  before  its  time,  anticipated 
and  inflicted  by  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  pa; 
rental  guilt.''-'  For  the  poor  victim  Jierself,  not 
yet  immolated,  while  yet  balancing,  upon  the 
pivot  of  her  destiny,  your  heart  could  not  be 
cold,  nor  your  tongue  be  wordless.  You  would 
have  said  to  him,  "Pause,  ray  Ldird,  while  thbre 
is  yet  a-  moment  for  reflection.  -What  are  your 
motives,  what  your  vie^^vs,  what  your  prospects, 
from  What  you  are  about  to  do?  You  are  a 
married-  man,  the  husband  of  the -most  amiable 
and  respectable  of  women ;  you  can  not  look  to 
the.  ohance  of  marrying  this-  wretched  fugitive. 
Between  yofi  and  jsuch  an  event  there  are  two 
sepulehers  Jo  pass.  What  are  your,  induce- 
ments ?  Is  it  love,  thihk  you  ?  No.  Do  not 
give  that  name  to  any  attraction  you  can  find  in 
the  faded  refuse  of  a  violated  bed.  Love  is  a 
noble  and  generous  passion ;  it  can  be  founded 
only  on  a  pure  and  ardent  friendship,  on  an  ex- 
alted respect,  on'  an  implicit'  confidence  in  its 
object.  Search  your  heart ;  examine  your  judg- 
ment. Do  you  find  the  semblance  of  any  one 
of  these  sentiments  to  bind  you  to  her  ?  What 
Could  degrade  a  mind  to  which  nature  or  educa- 
tion had  given  port  or  stature,  or  character,  into 
a  friendship  for  her  ?  Could  you  repose  upon  hfer 
faith  ?  Look  in  her  face,  my  Lord :  she  is  at 
this  moment  -  giving  you  the  violation,  of  the. 
most  sacred  of  human  obligations  as  the  pledge 
.  of  her  fidelity.  She  is.  giving  you  the  most  ir- 
refragable proof  that  as  she '  is  deserting  her 
husband  for  you,  so  she  would  without  scruple 
abandon  you  for  another.  Do  you  anticipate 
any  pleasure  yon  might  feel  in  the  possible 
event  of  your  becoming  the  parents  of  a  com- 
mon child  ?  She  is'  at  this  moment  prroving  to 
you  that  she, is  as  dead  to  the  sense  of  parental 
as  of  conjugal  obligation,  and  tjiat  she  would 
abandon  your  offspring  to-morrow  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  she.  now  deserts  her  own. 
Look  then  at  her  conduct  as  it  is,  as  the  world 
must  behpld.it,  blackened  by  every  aggravation 
that  can  make  ft  either  odidus  or  contemptible, 
and  unrelieved  by  a  single  circumstance  of  mit- 
igation that  could  palliate  its  guilt  or  retrieve  it 
from  abhorrence. 

"Mean,  however,  and  degraded  as  this  woman 
must  be,  she  will  still  {jS  you  take  her  with  you) 
have  strong  and  heavy  claims  ■npon  you.  "fhe 
force  of  such  claims  does  eprtainly  depend  upon 
circuthstanoes.  Before,  therefore,  you  expose 
her  fate  to  tha  dreadful  risk  of-yoUr  caprice  or 
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^^T2Z  m^^  - 1^-"  that^epels  her, 
to  a  just  judgment,  in  which  slie  never  could  have 
been  valued  or  respected  ?    Here  is  not  the  case 
of  an  unmarried  woiAan,  with:  whoni  a  pure  and 
generous  friendship  may  insei)sib,ly' have  ripened 
into  &  tnore  serious  attachment,  until  at  last  her 
heart  became  too  deeply  pledged  to  be  reas- 
sumed.     If  so  circumstanced,  without  any  hus- 
band  to  betray,  or  child  to  desert,  or  motive  to 
restr-ain,  except  whM  related  solely  to  herself, 
her  anxiety  for  your  happiness  made  her  overlook 
every, other  oonsideratijJii,  and  commi^  her  des- 
tiny to  your  honor;  in,  such. a  case  (the  strong 
gestand  the  highest  that  man's  imagination  can 
suppose),  in  which. you,:at, least,  could  see  noth- 
ing but  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  saori- 
fjoe ;  in  which  you  could  find  nothing  but  what 
claimed  from  you  the  most  kind  and  exalted  sen- 
.timent  oftenderness,  and  devotion,  and-respect, 
and  in  which  th^  most,  fastidious  rigor  would  find 
so  much  more  subject  for  sympathy  than  blame — 
let  me  ask  you,  could  you,  feVen  in  that  case,  an- 
swer for  your  own' justice  and  gratitude?    Ido 
not  illude  to  the  long'  and  pitiful  catalogue  of 
paltry  adventures,  in  which,, it  seems,;  your  time 
has  been  employed — the  coarse  and  vulgar  suo- 
cessioft '  of  casual  connections,  j,oyless,  loyeleS'Sj,! 
and.unendeared.     Biit  do  you  not  fi;idiUpon  your 
memory  some  trace  of  an  engagement .  of  the 
\sharacter  I  have  sketched  ?  -  Has  not  your  sense 
of  what  you  would  owe  in  suc)t.  a  case,  and  to 
such  a  woman,  been  at  least  .onoepijt  to  the  test 
of  experimenf?     Has  it  not  once,-at  least,  hap- 
pened that  such,  a  -woman,  with  all  the  resolution 
of  strong  faith,  flung  her  youth,  her  hope,  her 
beauty,  her  talent,  upon  your  bosom',  weighed  you- 
against  the  world,,  which  she  found  but  a  feather 
in  the  scale,  and  took  you  as  an  equivalent  ?' 
How  did  yon  then  acquit  you^-self ?    Did  yop 
prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  you  ?     Did  your  spirit  so  associate  with  hers 
as.  -to  leave  her  no  room  to  regret,  the  splendid 
and  disinterested  sacrifice,  she  liad  made.?    Did 
her.  soul  find  a  pillow  in  the  tenderness  of  yoilrs, 
and  a  supporfin  if  s  flrrtness  ?     Did  you  preserve 
her-highinher  own  consciousness,  proud  in'your 
admiration  aiid  friendship,  arid  happy  in  your  af- 
fection?    You  might  have  so  acted  (and  the 
man  that  was  worthy  of  her  would  have  perished! 
rather  than  not  so  act)  as  to  make  her  delighted 
with  having  confided  so  sacred  a  trust  to  his  hotl- 
or.     Did  you  so  act  ?     Did  she  feel  that,  how. 
ever  precious  to  your  heart,  she  was  still  more 
exalted  and  honored  in  your  reverence  and  re- 
spect ?     Or  did  she  find  you  coarse  and  paltry 
fluttering  and  unpurposed,  unfeelingtmd  ungrate- 
ful ?  ,   You  found  her  a  fair-and  blushing  flower 
4ts  beauty  and  its  fragrance  baihed  in  the  dews 
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other  with  the  Marquess,  and  bis  desertion  of  her 
must  have  operated  witH  great  force  on  the  mindi 
of  the  jury.  >=  luium 
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of  heaven.  Did  you  so  tenderly  transplant  it  as 
to  preserve  that  beauty  and  fragrance  unim- 
paired ?  Or  did  you  so  rudely  but  it  as  to  inter- 
rupt its  nutriment,  to  waste  its  sweetness,  to 
blast  its  beauty,  tobow  down  its  faded  and  sick- 
ly head  ?  And  did  you  at  last  fling  it,  like  '  a 
loathsome  weed,  away?'  If,  then,  to  such  a 
woman,  so  clothed  with  every  title  that  could  enr 
noble,  arid  exalt,  and  endear  her  to  the  heart  of 
man,  you  could  be  cruelly  and  capriciously  defi- 
cient, how  can  a  wretched  fugitive  like  this,  in 
ipvery  point  her  contrast,  hope  to  find  you  just  ? 
Send  her,  then,  away.  Send  her' back  to  her 
home,  to  her  child,  to  her  husband,  to  herself." 

Alas,  there  was  none  to  hold  such  language  to 
The  conductor  this  uoble  defendant ;  he  did  not  hold 
iiu"ci2p|f'  it  to 'himself.  But  he  paraded  his 
meni.  despicable  prize  in'his,  own  carriage, 

with  his  own  retinue;  his  own'  servants.  This 
veteran  Paris  hawked  his  enamored  Helen,  from 
this  western  quarter  of  theislaijd,  to  a  sea-port  in 
the  eastern,  crowned  with'  the  acclamations  of  a 
senseless  and  grinning  rabble,  glpryjng  and  de- 
lighted, no  doubt,  in  the  leering  and  scoffing  ad- 
miration of  grooms,  and  hostlers,  and  waiters,  as 
he  passed .  In  this  odious  contempt  of  every  per- 
sonal feeling,  of  public  opinion,  of  common  hu- 
manity, did  he' parade  thiS  woman  to' the  sea- 
port, whence  he  transported  his  precious  cargo 
to  -a  country  where  her  example  may  be  less 
mischievous  than  in  her  own ;  .where  I  agree 
with  ray  learned  colleague  in  heartily  wishing 
he  may  remain  with  her,  forever.  We  are  too 
poor,  too  simple,  too  unadyanced  a  country  for 
the  example,  of  such  achievements.  ^  When  the 
relaxation  of  morals  is  the-  natural  growth  and 
consequence  of  the  great  progress  of  arts  and 
wealth,  it  is  Accompanied  hf  a  refinement  that 
makfes  it  less  gross  and  shocking. '  But  for  such 
palliatidns  we  are,  at 'least  a' century  too  young. 
_  . ,.  .   ■  ,      I  advise  you,  therefore,  inostearnest- 

Public  morals,.  /  ,  ,  i      i      i  ,.  ■      i  •    p 

require  exem-  ly  to  rcbuke  this  bUadmg  mischiet, 
P  ry  amage.,  ^^  jetting  the  whdlcsome  vigor  and 
chastisement  of  a  liberal  verdict  speak  what  you 
■  think  of  its  enormity.  '  In ,  every  point  of  view 
in  which  I  can  look  ek  the  subject,  I  See  you 
are  called' upon  to  give  a  verdict  •  of  bold,  and 
just,  and  indignant,  an^  exemplary  compensa- 
tion. The;  injury  of  the  plaintifl' demands  it  from 
your  justice.  The  delinquency  of  the  defendant 
provokes  it  by  its  enormity.  The  rank  on  which 
he  has  relied  for  impunity  calls  upon  you  to  tell 
him  that  crime  does  not  ascend  to  the  rank  of 
the  perpetrator,  bjit^  the  perpetrator  sinks'  from 
his  rank  and  descends  to  the' level  of  his  delin- 
quency. iThe  style  and  mode  of  his  defense  is  a 
gross  aggrffivatioii  of  his  conduct,  and  a  gross  in- 
suit  upon  you.  Look  upon  the  different  subjects 
of  his  defense  as  you  ought,  and  let  him  profit 
by  them  as  he  deserves.  'Vainly  presumptuous 
upon  his  rank,  he  wishes  to  overawe  you  by  the 
despicable  consideraiion.  He  next  resorts  to  a 
cruel  aspersion  upon  the  character  of  the  unhap- 
py plaintiff,  whom  he  had  already  wounded  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  reparation.  He  has  ven- 
tured to  charge  him  with  connivance.     As  to 


that,  I  will  only-  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do 
not  give  this  vain  boaster  a  pretext  for  saying 
that  if  the  husband  connived  in  the  offense,  the 
jury  also  connived  in  the  reparation. 

But  he  has  pressed  another  curious  topic  upon 
you.  After  the  plaintiff  had  cause  Tbeprete'^i 
to  suspect  his  designs,  and  the  likeli-  """  ">:'■  m««- 
hpod  of  their  being  fatally  successful,  foc%j°di-^"" 
he  did  not  ;then  act  precisely  as  he  elTBp'ected" "" 
ought...  Gracious  God,  what  an  ^r-  ■°'™'"'"- 
gument  for  him  to  dare  to  advance !  It  is  say- 
ing thus  to  him,  "  I  abusfed  your  confidence,  your 
hospitality;  I  laid  a  base  plan  for: the  seduction 
of  the  wife  of  your  bosom ;  I  succeeded  at  la^t, 
so. as  to  throw  in  upon  you  that  most  dreadful 
of  all  suspicions  to  a  man  fondly  attached,  proud 
of  his  wife's  honor,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  his 
own ;  .that  .you  Were'  possibly  a  dupe  to  the  con- 
iidence.in  the  wife  as  much  as  in  the  guest.  In 
this  so  pitiable  distress,  -which  I  myself  had  stu- 
diously-and  deliberately  contrived^  for  you— =-be- 
tweeii  hope  and  fear;  and  |doubt  and  We,  and 
jealousy  and  shame ;  one  moment  shrinking  from 
the  cruelty  of  your  fiuspi'cion,  the  ileSt  fired  with 
indignation  at  the  facility  and-  credulity  of  your 
acquittal  —  in  this  labyrinth  of  doubt,  in  this 
frenzy  of  suffering, -you  were  not  collected'  and 
composed.  You  did  not  act  as  you  might  have 
done  if  I  had  not  worked  you  to  madness ;  and 
upon  that  very  jnadness  which  I  have  inflicted 
upon  you,  upon  the  very  completjiori  of  my  guilt, 
and  of  your  misery,  I  will  build  my  defense. 
You  will  not  act  dritically  );ight,  and  therefore 
are  dnworthy  of  compensation."-  Gentlemen, 
can  you  be  dead  to  the  remorseless  atrocity  of  ■ 
such  a  defense !  And  shall  not  your  honest  ver- 
dict mark  it  as  it  deserves  ? 

But  let  me  go  a  little  further ;  let  me  ask  you, 
for  I  confess  I  have  no  distinct  id^a  of  tj^ju. 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a"  bus-  cuuj  of.b» 
band  so  .'placed,  and  -who  is  to  act  crit-  "  "°°' 
ioally  right.'  Shall  he  lock  her  up  or  ttirn  her 
out  ?  •  Or  enlarge  or  abri()g&  her  liberty  of  act- 
ing as -she.  pleases  ?  Oh,  dreadful  Areopagus  of 
the  tea-table !  How  formidable  thy  inquests, 
how  tremendous  thy  condemnations !  In  the 
first  ease,  he  is  brutal  and  barbarous— an  odious 
Eastern  despot. '  In  the  next,  What !  turn  an  in- 
nocent woman  out  of  bis.  house,  without  evidence 
or  proof,  but  merely  because  he  is  vile  and  mean 
enough  tp  suspect  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
mother  of  his  child  !  Between  these  extremes, 
what  intermediate  degree  is  he  to  adopt  ?  I  put 
this  question  to  you,  do  you  at  this  moment,  un- 
influenced by  any  passion,  as  you  now  are,  but 
cool  and  collected,  and  uninterested  as  you  must 
be,  do  you  see  clearly  this  proper  and  exact  line 
which  the  plaintiff  should  have  pursued  ?  I  much 
question  if  you  do.  Biit  if  you  did.  or  could,  must 
you  not  say  that  he  was  the  last  man  from  whom 
you  should  expect  the  coolness  to  discover  or 
the  steadiness  to  pursue  it  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
outrageous  and, insolent  defense  that  is  put  for- 
ward  to  yo-u.  My  miserable  client,  when  his 
train  was  on  fire,  and  every  fiend  Of  hell  was  let 
loose  upon  his  heart,  he  should,  then,  it  Seems, 
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have  placed  hjmpelf  before  Us  mi™  he  should  ]  ish  M™ '^ trX^L'S.""^^^^^^^^ 
have-taagW  Ae  stream  of  agony  to  flow  deco-    him  in  his  st™ng  one    n  y     ^^^  ^^^^ 

rously  down  his  forehead.    He  should  have  com-  ;  ^^^^^  ""ti;^  ^ut  not  mu^^^^^  ofhis  accomplish- 

m^ts  or  his  wit.     r  know  not  that'  his  versei 


posed  his  features  to  harmony,  he.  should  have 
writhed  with  grace  and  groaned  in  melody. 

But  look  farther  to  this  noble  defendant  and 
The  pretenso  his  honorable  defense :  the.  wretoh- 
tjiat  Mrs.  Mas-  g J  wpman  is  to  be  successively  the 
atteitiom.  victim  -  of  scduction  and  of  slander. 
She,  it  seems,  received  marked  attentions. 
Here,  I  confess,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  at  a 
loss.  The  witnesses  could  not  describe  what 
thpse  marked  attentioijs  were  or  are.  They  con- 
sisted.not,  if  yo\i  believe  the  witness  that  swore 
to  them,  in  any  personal  approach  or  contact 
whatsoever,  nor  in  any  unwarrantable  topics  of 
discourse.  Of  what-  materials,'then,  were  4hey 
comp'osed  ?  Why,  it  seems,  a  gentleman  had  the 
insolejipe  at  table  to  propose  to  her  a  glass  of 
wine,~and  she,  O.most  abandoned  lady!  instead 
of  flying,  like  an  angry  parrot,  at  his  head,  and 
besmirching  and  besoratching  him  for  his  inso- 
lence, tamely  andhasely  replies,  "  Port,  sir,  if  you 
please."  Bat,  gentlemen,  why  do  I  advert  to 
this  folly,  this  nonsense  ?  Not,  surely,  to  vindi- 
cate from  censure  the  mosi  innocent  and  the  most 
delightful  intercourse  of  social  kindness,  of  harm- 
less arid  cjieerful  courtesy;  "where,  virtue  is, 
these'  are  most'virtuous."  But  I  ahi  soliciting 
your  attention  and  your  feeling  to  the  mean  and 
odious  aggravatioft-^to  the  unblushing  and  re- 
morseless barbarity  of  falsely  aspersing  the 
wretched  woman  he , had  undone.  One.  good  he 
has  done,  he  has  disclosed  to  you  the  point  in 
which  ho  can  feel ;  for  how  imperious  must  that 
avarice  be  which  could  resort  to  so  vile  an  ex- 
pedient of  frugality  ?  Yes,  Twill  say  that,  with 
the  oolBimon  feelings  of  a  man,  he  would  have 
rather  suffered  his  d630,000  a  year  to  go  as  coni- 
peJlsation  to  the  plaintiff  than  saved  a  shilling  of 
it  by  so  vile  an  expedient  of  economy.  He 
would  rather  have  starved  with  her  in  a  jail,"he 
would  rather  ha:ve  sunk  with  her  into  the  ocean, 
than  have  so  vilified  her — than  have  so  degraded 
himself. 
.  But  it  seems,  gentlemen,  and,  indeed,  you  have 

ThefirsttimB      ''^^'^  *'''^!  ^^^^  '""S  ^^  "^^  OOUrSS  of 

tbo'Marqneis     jjis  gallantries  has  been  (and  he  has 

has  been  auea  "  .  .  .... 

for  iiiicii  con-  grown  gray  in  the  service),'  it  is-  the 
first  time  he  has  been  called  upon  for 
damages.'  To  how  many  might  it  have  been' 
fortunate  if  he  had  not  that  irjipunity  to  boast  ? 
Your  verdict  will,  I  trust,  put  an,  end  to  that  en- 
couragement to  guilt  that  ishuilt  upon  impunity. 
The  devil,  it  seems,  has  saved  the  noble  Mar- 
quess harmless  in;  the  past;  but  your  verdict 
vvill  tell  him  the  term  of  that  indemnity  is  ex- 
pired^ that  his  old  friend  and  banter  has  no  more 
effects  in  his  haijds,  and  that  if  he  draws  any 
more  upon  him.he  must  pay  his  own  bills  him- 
self. Yoa>  will  do  much  good  by  doing  so.  You 
may  not  enlighten  his  conscience  nor  touch  bis 
heart,  but  his  frugality  will  understand  the  hint. 
It  will  adopt  the  prudence  of  age,  and  deter  him 
from  pursuits  in  which,  though  he  may  be  insens- 
ible of  shame,  he  will  not  be  regardless  of  ex- 
pense.   You  will  do  more,  you  will  not  only  pun- 


ments  or  his  wit.  1  know  noi,  umi  u.=.  verses 
have  soared  even  to  the  ppet's  corner.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  an  ass  laden,  with  gold  could 
find  his  way  through  the  gate  of  the  strongest 
city.  But,  gentlemen,  lighten  the  load  upon  his 
back,  and  you  will  completely  curtail  the  mis- 
chievous, faculty  of  a  grave  animal,  whose  mo- 
mentum lies  not  in' his  agility,  but  his  weight; 
not  in  the',  quantity -of  motion,  but  the  quantity 
of  his  matter. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  you  are 
cEdled  unon  to  give  most  liberal  dam-  Largo  damagea 

^  /  1*      .       ^,         ;    .      .1    .J   u      ii ought' to  be  giv- 

ages,  and  that  has  been  laid  by  the  entoiraniahfiie 
unfeeling  vanity  of  the -defendant.  SttS'o'rS 
This  business  has'  been  marked  by  "™»' 
the-  most  elaborate  publicity. '  It  is  very  clear 
that  he  has  been  allured  by  the  glory  of  the  chase, 
and  hot,  the  value  , of  the  game.  The, poor  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit  cbuhi  be  of,  no  value  tohim, 
or  he  could  not  have  so  wantonly;  and  cruelly, 
and  -unnecessarily  abused  her.  He  might  easi- 
ly have  kept  this  unhappy  intercourse  an  un- 
suspected secret. ,  Even  if  h^  .wished  for  her 
elopement,  he  might  easily  have  so  contrived  it 
that  the  place  of  her  retreat  .wonjd  be  profound- 
ly unflisooverable.  Yet,  though  even  -  the  ex- 
pense (a  point  so-tender  to  his  delicate  sensibil- 
ity) of  eonoealing  could  not  be'  a  one -fortieth  of 
the  cost  ot  publishing  her,  his  vanity  decided  him 
in  favor'  of  glory  and  pubhcity . '  By  that  election 
he  has  in  fact  put  forward  the  Iri§h  nation,  and 
its  character,  so  often  and, so  variously  calumni- 
ated, upon  its  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
empire,;  and  your  verdict  will  this>day  decide, 
whether  an  Irish  jury  can  feel  with  justice  and 
spirit  upon  a  subject  that  involves  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  comfOTt,  domestic  honor  and  repose — 
the  certainty  of  issue-^theweight  of  public  opin- 
ion— the  gilded  and  puesumptuaus  criminality  of 
overweening  rank  and  station.  I  doubt  npt  but 
he  is  at  this  moment  reelined  on  a  silken  sofa, 
anticipating  that  submissive  and  modest  verdict 
by  which  yon  will  leangently  orrhis  errors;  and 
expecting,  from  your  patriotism,  no  doubt,  that 
you  will  think  again  and  again  before  you  con- 
demn any  great  portion  of  the  immense  revenue 
of  a  great  absentee  to  be  detained  in  the  nation 
that  produced  it,  instead  of  being  transmitted,  as 
it  ought,  to  be  expended  in  the  splendor  of  anoth- 
er country.  He  is  novv  probably  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  report  of  this  day,  which  I  under- 
stand a  famous  note-taker  has  been  sent  hither 
to  collect.  (Let  not  the  gentleman  be  disturb- 
Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  more, 
much  more  the  trial  of  you,, than  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  of  which  this  imported  recorder  is  at 
this  moment  ooU'eoting  the  materials.  The  kind 


port  of  the  tri- 
al which  tlir 


His  noble  employer  is  now  expecting 
a  report  to   the  foUowing    effect :  Kp^'aed'^ 
■  Such  a  day  came  on  to  be  tried  at  expect. 
Ennis,  by  a  special  jury,,  the  cause  of  Charles 
Massy  against  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of 
Headfort.     It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff's  wife 
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wa.s  young,  -  beautiful,  and  captivating,  The 
plaintiff  himself  a  person  fond  of  this  beautiful 
creature  to  distraction,  and  both  doting  on  their 
child;  but  the  noble  Marquess  app<oached  her; 
the  plume  of  glory  nodded,  on  his  head.  Not 
the  Goddess  Minerva,  but  the  Goddess  Venus 
had  lighted  upon  his  casque,  '  the  fire  that  nev- 
er tires — such  as  many  a  lady  gay  had  been  daz- 
zled with  before.'  At.  the  first  advance  she 
trembled,  at  the  second  she  struck  to  the  re- 
doubted son  of  Mars  and  pupil  of  Venus.  The 
jury  saw  it  was  not  his  fault  (it  was  an  .Irish 
jury) ;  they  felt  compassifan  for  the  tenderness  of 
the  mother's  heart,  and  for  the  warmth  of  the 
lover's  passion.  The  jury  saw  on  the  one  side  a 
young,  entertaining  galUant,  on  tjie  other  a  beau- 
teous creature,  of  charms  irresistible.  They  rec- 
ollected that  Jupiter  had  been  always  successful 
in  his  amours,  although  Vrilcan  had  not  always 
escAped  some  awkward  accidents.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands — 
but  they  had  not  the  vulgar  jealousy  that  vieWs 
little  things  of  that  sort  with  rigor ;  and  wishing 
to  assimilate  their  country  in  every  respect  to 
England, ,  now  that  they  are  united'  to  it,  they, 
like  English  gentlemen,  i;eturned.to  their  box  with 
a  verdict  of  sixpenocj  damages  and  sixpence  costs.". 
Let  this  be  sent  to  England.  I  promise  you  your 
odious  secret  will  not  be  kept  better  than  that 
of  the  wretched  Mrs.  Massy.  ~  There  is  not  a 
bawdy  chronicle  in  London  in  'which  the  epi- 
taph wliich  you  Would  have  written  on  yourselves 
will  not  be  published,  and  our  enemies  will  ie- 
light  in  the  spectacle  of  our  precocious  depravi- 
ty, in  seeing  that  we  can  be  rotten  before  we  are 
ripe.  I  do^  not  suppose  it,  I  do  not,  can  not, 
will  not,  believe  it.  I  will  not  harrow  up  my- 
self with  'the  antieipslted  apprehension. 

There  is  another  consideration,  gehtlemen, 
Ljreo  dkraiges  which  I  tjiink , jnpst  iraperiot!isly,.de- 
biSicii'of udu-  niands  even  a  vindiotiye  award  of  ex- 
pitaiity.  ■■  emplary  damages,  and  that  is  the 
breach  of  hospitality.  To  lis  peculiarly  does' it 
belong  to  avenge  the  violation  of  its  altar:  The 
hospitality  of  other  countries  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  convention ;  in  savage  nations  of  the 
first,  in  polished  of  the  latter ;  but  the  hdspi-  ■ 
tality  of  an  Irishman  fs  not  the  running  account 
of  posted  and  legere^  courtesies,  as  in  other 
countries ;  it  springs,  like  all  his  qualities,  his 
faults,  his  virtues — directly  from  his  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he 
confides;  it  is  tender,  and  .he  loves;  it  is  gener- 
ous, and  he. gives;  it  is  social,  and  he  is  hospi- 
table. This  saorilegiqus  intruder  has  profaned 
the  religion  of  that  sacred  altar  so  elevated  in 
our  worship,  so  precious  to  our  devotion;  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  avenge  the  crime. .  You  must 
euther  pull  down  the-  altar  and  abolish  the  wor- 
ship, or  you  must  preserve  its  sanctity  unde- 
based.  There  is  no  alternative  between  the  uni- 
versal exclusion  of  all  mankind  from  your,thre.sh- 
old,  and  the  most  rigorous  piinishment  of  him 
who  is  admitted  and  betrays.  This  defendant 
has  been  so  trusted,  has  so  betrayed,  and  you 
ought  to  make  him 'a  most  signal  example. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  feel  the  I 


strongest  indignation  and  abhorrence  at  this  odi- 
ous conduct  of  the  defendant,  -when  I  p„(,„„„ 
consider  the  deplorable  condition  to  Tt"  injurjr  i<,ne 
which  he  has  reduced  tlie  plaintiff,  "n&'p^'il 
and  perhaps  the  still  wore  deplor-  ''.T.^lSh  to 
abli3  one  that  he,)ias  in  prospect  be-  awSSmk" 
fore  him.     What  a  progress  has  he  ^"'■ 
to  travel  through  before  he-  can  attain  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  he  has  lost?  .  How  like 
the  wounds  of  the  body  are  those  of  the  mind! 
How  burning  the  fever  !     How  painful  the  sup- 
puration,!    How  slow,  how  hesitating,  how  re- 
lapsiqg  the  process  to  convalescence,!    Through 
wbat  a  variety  of  suffering,  what  new  scenes  and 
changes,  most  my  unhappy  client  pass,  ere  he  can 
reattaip,  should  he  ever  reattain,  that  health  of 
soul  of  which  he  has  been  despoiled  by  the  cold 
and  deliberate  machinations  of  this  praticed  and 
gilded  seducer  ?     If,  instead  of  drawing  upon  his 
incalculable  wealth  for  a  scanty  retribution,  you 
Were  to  stop  the   progrefe    of  his   despicable 
achievements  -by  reducing  him  to  actual  pover- 
ty, you  could  not  even  so  punish  him  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  offense,  nOr  reprise  the  plaintiff  be- 
yond the  measure  of  his  suffering.     Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  in  this  action  the  law  not  only 
empowers  you,  but  that  its  policy  commands  you 
to  consider  th^  public  example,  as  we'll  as  tlie 
individual  injury,  when  you  adjust  the  amount 
of  your  vei'dict.     I  confess  I  am,,ihost  anxious 
that  you  should  afcquit  ypurselves  worthily  upon 
this  important  occasion.     I  am  addressing  you  as 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers.     I  am  anxious  that  a 
feeling  of  those  high  relation?  should  enter  into, 
and  give  dignity  to  your  verdict.     But  I  confess 
it,  I  feel  a  ten-foldsolioitude  when  I  remember  that 
I  am  addressing  you  as  my  countrymen,  as  Irish- 
men, whose  characters  as  jurors,  a?  gentlemen, 
"tanst  find  either  honor  or- degradation  in 'the  re- 
suit  of  your  decision.     Small  as  must  be  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  ih^t  national  estimation  that  can 
belong  to  so  unimportant  an  individual  as  myself, 
yef  do  I  own  I  am'  tremblingly  solicitous  for  its 
fate.     Perhaps  it  appears  of  more  value  to  nie, 
because,  it  is  embanked  on  the  same  bottom  with 
yours ;  perhaps  the  community  of  peril,  pf  com- 
mon safety,  or  common  wreck  gives  a  conse- 
quence to  my  share  of  the  risk,  which  I  could  not 
be  vain  enough  to  give  it,  if  it  were  not  raised  to 
it  by  that  mutuality.     But  why  stoop  to  think  at 
all  of  myself,  when  I  know  that  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  when  I  know  tjiat  our  country  itself  are 
ray  clients  on  this^day,  and  must  abide  the  altern- 
ative of  honor  or  of  infainy,  as  you  snail  decide. 
ButI  vfill  pot  despond ;  I  will  not  dare  to  despond. 
I  have  every  trust,  and  hope,  and  confidence  in 
you.     And  to  that  hope  I  will  add  my  most  fer- 
vent prayer  to  the  God  of  all  truth  arid  justice,  so 
to  raise,'  and  enlighten,  and  fortify  your  minds, 
that  you  may  so  decide  as  to  preserve  to  yotrf- 
selves  while  you  live,  the  most  delightful  of  all 
recollections,  that  of  acting  jtastly,  and  to  trans- 
rait  to  your  children  the  most  precious  of  all  in- 
heritances,  the  memory  of  your  virtue. 

The  damages  were  fixed  by  the  jury,  at  ten 
thousand  pounds. 


SIR  JAMES  MACEINTOSH. 

James  Mackintosh  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  British  Urmy,  and  was  born 
at  Aldourie,  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  on  the^24th  of  Octoberj  1765.  He  was  very 
early  remarkable  for  his  love  of  reading,  making  it  his  constant  employment,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  and'being  accustomed,  when  a  mere  cljild,  to  taker  his  book  and 
dinner  -With  hifn  into  the  wild  hills  around  his'father's  residence,  where  hp  gavfe  up 
the  virhole  day  in  some-  secluded  nook  to  his  favorite  employment. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  seiit  to  a  boarding-scliool  at  a  small  town  called  Fort- 
rose,  where  he  soon  made  such  proficiency  in  his  studies  that  "  the  name  of  Jamie 
Mackintosh  was  synonymous,  all  over  the  country  side,  with  a  prodigy  of  learning." 
He  early  assisted  His  instructor  in.  teaching  the  youngef  'boys,  and  before  he  reached 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  showed  a  singular  love  of  politics  and  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. "It  was  at  this  period,"  says  his  instructpr,  the  Reverend  Mr.Wood,  ",that 
Fox  and  North  made  such  brjUiant  harfingues  on  the  American  wdr.  Jamie  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  called  himself  a  TF^ig;  and  such  was  his,  influence  among 
his  school-fellows,  that 'he  prevailed  on  some  of  the  older  ones,  instea,d  of  playing  at 
bail,  ahd  such  out-of-door  i^eereations,-  to  join  hina  in  the  school-room  during  the  hours 
of  play,  and  assist  at' debates  in  what  they.called  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  po- 
litical events  of  the  day.  "When  Jamie  'ascended  the'rostrun},  he  harangued  until 
his  soprano  voice  failed  him.  One  day  he  was  Pox,  another  Burke,  or  some  leading 
.member  of  the  Opposition  ;  ^  and'  when  no  one  ventured  to  reply  to  his  arguments,  he 
would  change  sides  for  the  present,  personate  North;  and  endeavbjr  to  combat  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  pslrts  6f  his  own  speech.  When  I  found  out  this 
singular  amusement  of  the  boys,"  adds  Mr.  Wood,  "  I  had  the  curiosity  to  listen  when 
Jamie  was  on  his  legs.  I  was'  greatly  surprised  apd  delighted  with  his  eloquencfe  in 
the  character  of  Fox,  against  some  supposed  or  real  measure  of  the  minister.  His 
voice,  though  feeble,  was  musical,  and  his  arguments  so  forcible  that  they  would 
havef  doiie  credit  to  many  an  adult!"  '  '  r 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  -placed  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  once 
showed  his  predilection  for  those  abstract  inquiries  in  which  he  spent  so  large  a  part 
of  his  life.  Though  a  mere  boy,  his  faivorite  books  were  Priestley's  Institiites  of  Nat- 
ural and  ReVealed  Eehgion,  Beattie  on  Truth,  and  Warburton's  Divine  Legation, 
which  last  dehghtedhim,  as  he  stated  in  afterlife,  more  than  any  book  he  ever  read. 
He  soon  after'  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Hall,  then  a  student  at  Aberdeen, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  though  both  were  diligent  in 
their  classical  studies,  they  gave  their  most  strenuous  and  unwearied  labors  to  a  joint 
improvement  in  philosophy.  They  read  together ;  they  sat  side  by  side  at  lecture  ; 
they  were  constant  companions  in  their  daily  walks.  In  the  classics,  they  united  in 
reading  much  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  more  of  Plato  ;  and  so  far  did  they 
carry  it,  says  tl;ie  biographer  of  Hall,  that,  "  exciting  the  admiration  of  some  and 
the  envy  of  others,  it  was  not  unusual  for  their  class-fellows  to  point  at  them  and 
say,  '  There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus  I'  But  the  arena  in  which  they  most  frequently 
met  was  that  of  morals  and  metaphysics.  After  having  sharpened-  their  weapons  by 
reading,  they  often  repaired  to  the  spacious  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  still  more 
frequently,  to  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  above  the  old  town, 
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to  discuss  with  eagerness  the  various  subjects  to  which  their  attention  had  been  di- 
rected. '  There  was  scarcely  an  important  position  in  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher, 
in  Butler's  Analogy,  or  in  Edyv'ards  on  the'Will,  over  which  they  had  not  thus  de- 
bated with  the  utrtiost  intensity.  Night  after  iiight,  nay,  month  after  month,,  they 
met  only  to  study  or  dispute,  yet  no  unkindly  feeling  ensued.  The  process  seemed 
rather,  like  blow's  in  the  \velding  of  iron,  to  knit  them  more  closely  together."  From 
this  union  of  their  studies,  and  the  discussions  which  ensued,  Sii  James  afterward 
declared  himself  to  have  ''learned  more' than  from  all  the  books  he  ever  read;" 
while  Mr.  Hall  expressed  his  opinion  throughout  life,  that  §ir  James  "  had  an  intel- 
lect more  like  that  of  Bacon  than  any  person  of.modern  times." 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh repaired  to  jidinburgh  in  1784,- and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  Here 
he  was  soon  received  as  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  an  association  for  de- 
bate which  then  exerted,  a  powerful  influence' over  the  University,  and  was  the 
means  of  training  some  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  which  Scotland  has  ever 
produced.  In  this  exciting  atmosphere,  his  early  passion  for  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, in  connection  with  his  subsequent  habits  of  debate,  gained  the  complete  ascend- 
ency ;  scf  that,  although  Kis  medical  studies  were  not  wholly  neglected,  a  large  pai;f 
of  his  time  was  given  to  those  miscellaneous  subjects  which  would  furnish  topics  for 
the  Society,  and  that  desultory  reading  and  speculation  in  wbich  he  always  delighted. 

After  four  years  spent  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackintosh  went  to  London  in  1788, 
with  a  view  to  medical  practice,  but  found  no  immediate  prospect  of  business,  and 
but.  little  encouragement  for  the  future.  His  father  died  about  this  time,  leaving 
him  a  Very  scanty  patrimony ;  and,  as  he  ma:rried  soon  after,  without  adding  to  his 
property,  he  was  driveil,  like  Bi;irke  in  early  life,  to  the  public  press  for  the  means 
of  support.  He  wrote. from  the  first  with  uncommon  force  and  elega,nce,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  some  distinguished  literary  men,  chiefly  of 
the  extreme  Whig  party.  He  was  much  in  the  society  of  Horne  Tooke,  and  found 
great  delight  in  the  rich,  lively,  and  sarcastic  conversati,on  of  that  extraordinary  man ; 
while  Tooke,  though,  jealpus,  and  sparing  of  praise,  was  so  struck  with  bis  talents 
for  argument,  that  he  declared  him  "  a  vei^  formidable  adversary  across  a  table." 
He  now  took  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  connection,  with  his  labors  for  the  press, , and 
never,  probably,  were  his  exertions  greater  or  better  directed  than  at  this  time,  or 
ihore  conducive  to  his  intellectual  improyement.  Desultory  reading  and  speculation 
without  any  definite  object,  were  the  bane  of  his  life;  but  he  was  now  held  to  his 
daily  task,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  and 
the  kindling  delight  which  he  felt  in  high  literary  excellence,  he  was  daily  forming 
those  habits  of  rich  and  powerful  composition  for  whiph  he  was  afterward  so  much 
distinguished. 

In  1792  he  publislied  his  first  great  work,  the  "  Vindiciae  Gallicse,"  or  "  Defense 
of  the  French  RevoMtion  against  the  accusations  of  the  Right  Honorable  Edmund 
Burke."  It  was  a,  daring  attempt  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  to  enter  the  lists 
with  such  an  opponent,  celebrated  beyond  any  man  of  the  age  for  his  powers  as  a 
writer,  and  regarded  as  an  oracle  by  nearly  all  among  the  middling  and  higher  class- 
es, who  looked  with  horror  and  dismay  at  the  Revolution  which  this  unknown. ad- 
venturer came  forward  to  defend.  Not  to  have  failed  utterly  in  such  an  attemjrt 
was  no  mean  praise.  But  he  did  more.  He  brought  to  the  work  an  honest  and 
dauntless  enthusiasm  ;  a  laSge  stock  of  legal  and  constitutional  learning ;  a  style 
which,  though  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  his  great  antagonist,  was  not  only  ele- 
gant and  expressive,  but  often  keen  and  trenchant ;  and  his  success  was  far  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Three  editions  were  called  for  in  rapid  succession ; 
Mr.  Fox  quoted  the  work  with  applause  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  even  Mr 
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Burke,  who  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great 
talents,  spoke  of. its  spirit  and  execution  in  the  kindest  terms.  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  accustomed,  at  that  period,  to  treat  every  thing  that  favored  the  Revolution  with 
ridicule  or  contempt,  told  a  friend  that  he  rfead  the  bopk,  on  its  first  coming  out,  "  with 
as  much  admiration  as  he  had  ever  felt." 

The  Revolution  turned  out  very  differently,4n  inost  respects,  from  what  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh had  hoped,  and  he  saw  reason  to  change  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
this  work.  He  afterward  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  remarked,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  about  four  years  after,  "  For  a  time  I  was  seduced  by  what  I  thought 
liberty,  and  ventured  to  oppose,  without  evey  ceasing  to  venerate,  that  writer  who 
had  nourished  my  understanding  with  the  most  wholesome  principles  of  political 
wisdom..  Since  that  time  a  melancholy  experience  has  undeceived  me  on  many  sub- 
'  jects  in  which  I  was  then,  the  dupe  of  my  own  entliusiasm.  I  ca'n  not  say  (and  you 
would  despise  me  if  I  dissembled)  that  I  can  even  now  assent  to  allyour  opinions  on 
the  present,  politics  of  Europe.'  But  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  subscribe  to 
your  general  principles,  and  am  prepared  to  shed,  my  blood  in  defense  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  my  country."" 

In  the  latter  part  of  1795,  Mr.  Mackintosh.was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1799  he 
formed  the.  plan  of  giving  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations.  The  sub' 
ject  was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  philosophical  cast  of  mind,,  and  had  long  occupied 
his  attention.  Bemg  in  want  of  a  hall  for  the  purpose,  he  asked  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  grant  him  the  use  of  theirs, ;  and  when  sbine  demur  was  made  on 
account  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  hi?  Vindicise  Gallicae,  he  printed  the,  Intro-' 
duotory  Lecture  as  a  prospectus  of  the  cou?se.  It  was  truly  and  beautifully  said  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  "  If  Mackintosh  had  published,  nothing  else  than  this  Discourse, 
he  would  have  left  a  perfect  monument  of  his  intellectual  strength  ajid  symmetry  ; 
and  even  supposing  that  essay  had  been  recovered  only  iipperfeot  and  mutilated — if 
but  a  score  of  its  consecutive  sentences  coiild  be  shown,  they  would  bear  a  testimony 
to  his  genius  as  decided  as  the  bust  of  Theseus  bears  to  Grecian  art  among  the  El- 
gin marbles."  The  Lord  Chancellor  [!|joughborotigh],  ashamed  of  the  delay  among 
the  Benchers,  interposed  decisively,  and  procured  the  use  of  the  hall ;  arid;the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  "  always  liberally  inclined,"  as  one,  of  his  opponents  in  politics  has 
described  him,  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  saying,  "  The  plan  you  have 
marked  out  appears  to  me  to  promise,  more  useful  instruction  and  just  reasoning  on 
the  principles  of  government  than  I  have,  ever  met  with  in'  any  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject." The  lectures  now  went  forward,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  was  daily  filled  with 
an  auditqry  such  as  never  before  met  on  a  similar  occasion.  Lawyers,  members  of 
Parliament,  men  of  letters,  and  gentlemen  from  the  country,  cro'w'^ed  the  seats  ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  from  a  pressure  of  public  business,  was  unable  to  attend, 
received  a  full  report  of.  each  lecture  in  'vnriting,  and  was  loud  in  their  praise. 

In  such  a  course  of  lectures  the  name  of  Grotius  coiild  not  faU  to  have  a  promi- 
nent plaCe,  and  the  reader -Will  be  delighted  with  the  following  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 
"  So  great  i?  the  unoert&inty  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the  famfl,  even  of  the 
.greatest  men,  to  be  obscured  by  those  new  fashions  of  thinking  and  writing  which  succeed  each 

'  Mr.  ^okintosh  here  refers  to  Mr.  Burke's  views  respecting  the  war  with  France,  which  he 
openly  condemned  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burke ;  nor  did  he  ever  agree  -with  him  on  a  number  of 
points  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  volume,  p.  231.  His  change  consisted  mainly 
in  withdrawing  his  defense  of  the  Revolution  as  actually  conducted,  and  agreeing  with  Mr.  Burke 
that  the  nation  was  not  prepared  for  liberty.  ■ 

"  When  Mr.  Mackintosh  visited  Paris  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  some  of  the  French  literati  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  complimented  Mm-  on  his  defense  of  their  Kevolutioh.  "  Oentlemen," 
said  he,  in  reply,  "since  that  time  you  have  entirely  rc/M^ei  me .'" 
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other  so  rapidly  among  polished  nations,  that  Grotius,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of 
his  ootemporaries,  is  now,  perhaps,  known  to  some  of  my  readers  only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly 
estimate  both  his  endowments  and  his  virtues,  we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  who  have  done  honor  to  modern  times.  He' combined  the  discharge  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  active  and  public  life  with  the  attainment  of  that  exact  and  various  learnincr 
which  is  generally  the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  "student.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  advocate 
and  a  magistrate,  and  he  composed  the  most  valuable  works  On  the  law  of  his  own  country.  He 
was  almost  equally  celebr&ted  as  a  historian,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  ^  disinterested  states- 
man, a  philosophical  lawyer,  a  patriot  who'uniteid  moderation  with  firmness,  and  a  theologian  who 
was  taught  candor  by  his  learning.  Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp  his  patriotism ;  the  Wtterness 
of  controversy  did  not  extinguish  his  eharity.  The  ^gacity  ofhis  numerous  and  fierce  adversa- 
ries could  not  discover  a  blot  oh  his  character ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  trials  and  galling 
provocations  of  a  turbulent  political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  his  friends  when  they  were  unfor- 
tunate, nor  insulted  his  enemies  when  they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  most  furious  civil  and  re- 
ligious faction  he  preserved  his  name  unspotted^  and  he  knew  how  to  reconcile  fidelity  to  his  own 
party  with  moder?.tion  toward  hb  opponents." 

The  Introductory  Lecture  closed  in  the  following  beautiful  manner  ; 

"  I  know  not  whether  a  philosopher  ought  to  confess  that,  in  his  inquiries,  after  inttit,  he  is 
biased  hj  any  consideration,  even  by  the  loVe  of  virtue;  but  I,  who  conceive'that  a  real  philoso- 
pher ought  to  regard  truth  itself  chiefly  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  happinefe  of  man- 
kind, am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lec- 
tures if,  by  a  vride  survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  human  na- 
ture, I  shall  have  confirmed  but  one  individual  in  the  conviction  that  justice  is  the  permanent  in- 
terest of  all  men,  and  of  all  commonwealths.  To  discover  one  new  link  of  that  eternal  chain,  by 
which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound  together  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures, 
and  indissblubly  fastened  their  interests  to  each  other,  would  fill  iny  heart  with  more  pleasure  than 
all  the  fame  with  which  the  most  ingenious  paradox  eier  crowned  the  most  ingenious  sophist."- 

Mr.  Mackintosh  now  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with  the  most  flatteiing 
prospects  of  success;  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  after  directed  to  a  judicial  station, 
either  in  Trinidad  or  India,  which  la.6  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining,  and  which  he 
considered  as  more  suited  to  his  habits  and  cast  of  mind.  While  this  matter  was 
pending,  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  ih  fa'v'or  of  M.  Peltier,  which  is  given  in  this 
collection.  The  case  was  a  singular  one.  Peltier  was  a  French  royahst,  who  re- 
sided in  London,  and  published  a  newspaper  in  the  French  language,  in  which  he 
spoke  with  great  severity  of  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France.  It  would  sefem 
hardly  possible  that  a  man  like  Bonaparte  could  feel  the  slightest  annoyance  at  such 
attacks  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  weak  pointin  his  eharti'cter^  and  that  he 
was  foolishly  sensitive  on  this  subject.  At  all  events,  as  the  two  countries  were 
then  at  peace,  he  made  a  formal  demand  of  the  Ehglish  ministry  to  punish  Peltier 
for  "  a  libel  on  a  friendly  government."  A  prosecution  was  accordiiigly  conimenced, 
and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  defending  Peltier,  was  brought  into  the  same  dilemma  with 
that  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration  fijr  the  Crown.  '  Equity  was  on  his  side,  bat  the 
law  was  against  him  ;  and  his  only  hope  (as  in  the  case  of  ©emosthenes)'was  that 
of  pre-occupying  the  minds  of  the  jury  with  a  sense  of  national  honor  and  public  jus- 
tice, and  bearing  them  so  completely  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence,  as  to  ob- 
tain a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  their  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  strict  demands 
of  law.  His  theme  was  the  freedom  of  the  English  press — its  right  and  duty  to 
comment  on  the  crimes  of  the  proud^t  tyrants  ;  and  he  maintained  (with  great,  ap- 
pearance of  truth)  that  the  real  object  of  Bonaparte,  after  destroying  every  vestige 
of  free  discussion  throughout  the  Continent,  was  to  silence  the  press  of  England  as 
to  his  conduct  and.  designs.  He  told  the  jury,  after  dwelling  on  the  extinction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  abroad,  "  One  asylum  of  fre$  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There 
is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  society — where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is 
guarded  by  the  free  Coristitution  of  our  forefathers  :  it-is  guarded  by , the  hearts  and 
arms  of  Englishmen  ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will 
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fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  consideration,  gen- 
tlemen :  every" other  monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished  :  that  ancient  fab- 
ric, which  has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers,  still 
stands.  It. stands  (thanks  be. to, God  !)  solid  and,  entire  ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
stands  amid  ruins."    .Still,  as  the  law  was,  the  jurjf  felt  bound  to  convict  Peltier. 

"We  have  hardly  any  thing  in  our  eloquence  oonoeiyed  in  a  finer  spirit;  or  carried- 
out  in  a  loftier  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  than  the  appeals  made  in  this  oration. 
It  would  have  been  just  as  sure  to  succeed  before  an  Athenian  tribunal,  as  that  of 
Demosthenes  to  fail  in  an  English  court  of  law.  Lord  Erskine  was  -present  during 
its  delivery,  and  before  going  to  bgd  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  : 

"Dear  Sir, — I  can  not  shake  off  from  my  nerves  the  effect  of  your  powerful  and 
most  wonderful  speech,  which  so  completely  disqualifies  you  for  Trinidad  or  India. 
I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  as  you  were  speaking,  '  0  terrani  illam  heatam 
■quce  hunc  virum  acdperit,  fume,  ingrdiam  si  ejicerit,  miseram  si  amiserit.'^  I 
perfectly  approve  the  verdict,  but  the  manner  in  which  you  opposed  it  I  shall  always 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  geniiis,  literature,  and  eloquence. 
^  '  '  "Yours  ever,  '      T.  Erskine." 

When  the  speech  was  published,  Mr.  Mackintosh' sent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Robert 
Hall,  and  soon  after  received  a  letfer,  containing,. among  other  things,  the  following 
passage,:  "Accept  my  best  thanks  fo*  the  tma!  of  Peltier,  which  I  read,  so  far  as 
your  part  in  it  is  concerned.,  with  the  highest  delight  and  instruction.  I  speak  my 
sincere  sentiments  when  I  say,  it  is  the  most  exttaordinary  assemblage  of  whatever 
is  most  refined  in  address,  profound  in  political  and  "moral  speculation,  and  masterly 
in  eloquence,  which  it  has  ever  been  my.lot  to  read  in  the  English  language." 

A  few  months  after,  Mrr  Mackintosh  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  the  honors  of^  knighthood.  He  arrived  in  India  about  the 
middle  of  1604,  and  speiit  eight  years  in  that  country,  devoting  all  the  time  he  could 
gain  from  the  duties  of  the  bench  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature.  He 
wrote  several  interesting  pieces  during  this  period,  and  particularly  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Pox's  character,  which  will  be  found  helow.'and  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  delineations  ever  given  of  that'distinguished  statesman.  His  appoint- 
ment to  India  was,  on.  the  whole,  injurious  to  his  intellectual  growth.  He  needed 
beyond  mflst  men  to  be  kept  steadily  at  work,  under  the 'impulse  of  great  objects  and 
strong  motives  urging  him  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers.  ,  Had  "he  remained 
at  the  bar,  he  rnight  have  surpassed  Erskine  in  lear.ning,  and  rivaled  him  in  skill  as 
an  advocate,  while,  his  depth  and  amplitude  of  thought  would  have  furnished  the 
richest  materials  for  every  occasion  that  admitted  of  eloquence.  But  he  jiow  relapsed 
into  his  old  habits  of  desultory  reading  and  ingenious  speculation.  He  projected  a 
number  of  great  works,  and  labored  irregularly "^n  collecting  materials;  but  his 
health  sunk  under  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  and  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  end. of  eight  years,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  and  depressed  in  spirit, 
bringing  with  him  a  vast  amount  of  matter  for  books  which  were  never  to  he  com- 
pleted. ,        . 

So  highly  were  his  talertts  appreciated,  that  immediately  after  his  return  in  1812, 
he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  government,  and  also  hy  his 
old  Whig  friends.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  continued  true  to  liberal  principles  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

.'  The  words  are  taken  from  the  peroration  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo,  in  which  he  deplores  the 
exile  which  must  befall  his  olieut.if  he  loses  his  cause. 

Ha,ppy  the  land  that  shall  receive  him !  Ungrateful  the  country  that  shall  cast  him  out^  miser- 
able if  she  finally  lose  him !       i  ■ 
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In  1818  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  and  of  General  Politics  at  Haileybury 
l/oJlege,  an  institution  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  lectures  embraced  a  course  of  four  years,  extending  through 
four  months  of  each  year.  He  endeared  himself  greatly  to  his  pupils  by  his  kind 
and  conciliating  manners,  while  his  extraordijiary  learning,"  and  the  high  reputation 
he  had  with  the  public,  made  him  the  object  of  their  respect  and  veneration.  This 
situation  he  held  nine  years,  and  resigned  it  in  1827.  During  all  this  time  be  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  entering  warmly-  into  every  important  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  writing  numerous  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Heview.  He"  also  wrote,  in 
1829,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress- o)F Ethical  Philosophy,  which  was  first  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  soon  after  printed  in  an  8vo 
volume  by  itself.  To  these  he  added,  in  the  tliree  subsequent  years,  sevei:al  volumes 
of  an  abridged  history  of  England,  and  a  work  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  was 
pubhshed  after  his  death.  Under  the  admi&istration  of  Earl  Grey,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control;  and  took  an  active  pa;rt  in  tljie  great  struggle  for 
parliamentary  reform.      - 

As  a  speaker  in  Parliament  he  was  instructive  rather  than  bold  and  exciting.  His 
resideijce  in  India  had  so  del)llitated  his  constitution,  and  his  habits  of  speculation 
bad  so  completely  gained  the  ascendency,  that  hV  never  spoke  with  that  lofty  enthu- 
siasm arid  fervor  of  emotion  which  distinguished  his  defense  of  Peltier.  He  had, 
says  an  .able  cotemporary,  "perhaps  more  than  any  man  of  his  tirjie,  tha.imitis.sa- 
pientia  which  formed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  illustrious  friend  of 
Ciceros  and  which  wins  its  way  into  the  heart,  while  it  at  once  enlightehs'and  satis- 
fies the  understanding."  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  perhaps  more  regretted  and  less  envied  than  any  public  man  of  his' age;. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR  MACKINTOSH  IN  BEHALF  OF  JEAK  PELTIER  WIJeN  TRIED  FOR  A  LIBEL  ON  NAPOLEON 
OF  MR.  ^^™^^j,  j,j,i_ivj^EI3  IN  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  FEBRUARY  21,  1803. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The  leading  ciroamstances  of  this  trial  have  been  already,  stated  in  the  preceding  memoir. 

In  18D2,  Mr.  Peltier  commenced  a  I'rench  newspaper,  in  Xondon,  designed  to  expose  the  amUgums 
conduct  of  Bonaparte,  who,  though  only  First  Consul  in  name,  was  assuming  the  pow^r  and  dignity  of 
the  regal  office.  Hence  le  called  his  paper  L'A'mbigv,  and  put  on  the  frontispiece  the  figure  of  a  sphynx 
(emblematic  of  mystery),  with  a  head  which  strikingly  resembled  that  of  Bonaparte;  weari^g  a  crown. 
Its  pages  were  filled  with  instances  of  the  despotism  of  the  First  ConsuC  &ttae  violent  and  some  ridicu- 
lous, and  hence  he  also  called  it  "  Varietes  atroces  et  ^masaates."  It-  was  characterized,  on  the  whole, 
by  great  bitterness,  one  of  the  numbers  containing  an  x)de,  written  in  the  name  of  Chenier-^O  distin- 
guished at  once  for  his  talents  and  bis  Jacobin  principles— which  direptly  hinted  at  the  assassination  of 
Bonaparte.  In  another,  there  was  an  intimation  of  the'  same  kind  in  a  short  poem  from  a  Dutch  putriot. 
k.  third  contained  a  parody  on  a  speech  in  Sallust,  thUt  of  Lepidus  against  Sylla,  which  was  plainly 
pointed  at  the  First.  Consul  as  having  assumed  the  Dictatorship.  ■    , 

These  things  gave'  so  much  annoyance  to  Bonaparte,  that  he  .actually  demanded  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  send  Peltier  out  of  the  kingdom ;'  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  insisted,  as  Frarice  ^as 
then  at  peace  with  £ng;Iand,  that  Mr.  Peltier  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  English  Attorney  Senei'al  for 
"  a  libel  on  a  friendly  government !"  Upon  this  subject,  the^laws  of  England  wore  stiact  even  to  severity. 
Convictions  had  (leen  frequent  in  past  times ;  and  only  four  years  before,  John  Vint  had  been  sentenced  to 
an  imprisonment  of  sis  months  and  a,fine  of-one  hundred  pounds,  for  using  the  following  "words  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  "The  Emperor  Paul  is  rendering  himself  oblioxious  to  his  subjects  by 
vai'ious  acts  of  tyranny,  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  ,of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency-  He  has  lately  passed 
an  edict' to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  deals  and  other  naval  stores.  In  consequence  of  "this  ill-judged 
law,  a  hundred  sail  of  vessels  are  likely  to  return  to  this  country  without  freight."  When  the'se  harm- 
less words  had  been  visited  with  such  a  penalty,  it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to  avoid  taking  up 
the  case  of  Peltier,  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Ellenboroogh 
presiding,  by  an  information  from  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Percival,  afterward  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle  for  the  English  government  to  appear  as  prosecutor  of  a  poor  French  B«y- 
aUst  for  bitter  words  about  Bonaparte,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  had  so  lately  poured  out 
against  him  one  of  the  most  terrible  invectives  ever  uttered  by  human  lips.  But  the  First  Consul  held 
them  firmly  to  the  execution  of  their  laws ;  and  when  the  trial,  came  On,  two  French  officers  of  high  rank 
made  their  appearance  in  the  court  room,  and  took  their  seats  iy  the  jury-hoii,  iirictly  in  front  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  aTid  prisoner  I 

Mr.  Percival  opened  the  case  in  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  address,  insisting  on  the  three  points  men- 
tioned above,  and  reminded  the  Jury  that  as  Bonaparte  was  head  of  a  government  now  at  peace  with 
England,  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  her  laws;  MKiMackintosh  followed  in  the  Speech  before  us 
■Without  directly  alluding  to  the  presence-of  the  French  officers,  he  took  the  gi-ouud  that  the  real  object 
of  this  prosecution  was  to  break  down  the  only  remaining  free  press  ^^^  Europe ;  and  appealed  to  the  jury 
for  its  protection,  with  a  compass  and  richness  of  thought,  a  grandetir  oif  sentiment,  and  an  impassioned 
warmth  of  feeling,  such  as  no  court,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  ever  witnessed. 


SPEECH,  &o 

Gentlemen  of  the  Juey, — The  time  is  now 
come  for  me  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  who  is  the  defendant  on  this 
record. 


I  must  begin  with  observing,  that  though  I 
know  myself  too  well  to  ascribe  to  any  thing  but 
to  the  kindness  and  good  nature  of  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  the  unmerited 
praises  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on 
me,  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  has  done  me 


'See  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol. xxviii.,  p.  56s. 


no  more  than  justice  in  supposing  that  in  this 
place,  and  on  this  occasion,  where  I  exercise  the 
functions  of  an  inferior  minister  of  justice  an  in- 
ferior minister,  indeed,  but  a  minister  of' justice 
st.ll,  I  am  incapable  of  lending  my.  „„i„,ec„,„m 
sell  to  the  passions  of  any  client   ''""*«"'p'»ieJ 
and  that  I  will  not  make  the  pro-  S'^'vl^-^S 
ceedings  of  this  court  subservient  to  tK.""" 
any  political  purpose.     Whatever  is  respected 
by  the  laws  and  government  of  my  country  sliall . 
in  this  place,  be  respected  by  me'    In  consider 
ing  matters  that  deeply  int^est  the  quie    the 
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safety,  and  the  liberty  of  all  raankind,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  feel  warmly  arid  strongly ; 
but  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  control  my  feelings 
however  painful  that  effort  may  be,  and  whfere  I 
can  not  speak  out^but  at  the  risk  of  offending 
either  sincerity  or  pifudence, }  shall  labor  to  con- 
tain myself  and  be  silent. 

I  can  not  but  feel,  gentlemen;  how  much  I  stand 
c.  „  .^  A  r        iu  need  of  your  favorable  attention 

still  the  defense  ,  .     ,    ,      "^'  m.  i      ■  i  .    i  ■ 

of  the  accuied      and  indulgence.   The  charge  which 
'andfeerieuatate-  I  havc  to  defend  IS  surrouuded  with 

menteftlietrith.    ^^^  ^^^^  invidiOUS  tOpicS  of  disOUS- 

sion ;  bi(t  they  are  not  of  ray  seeking.  The  case 
and  the  topics  which  are  inseparable  from  jt  are 
brought  here  by  the  prosecutor.  Here  I  find 
them,  and  here  it  is  my  duty  to  deal  -wfith  them, 
as  the  interests  of  Mr.  Peltier  seem  "to  me  to  re- 
quire. He,  by  his  choice  and  confidence,  has 
cast  on  me  a  very  arduous  duty,-  which  I  could 
not  decline,  and  which  I  can  Still  less  betray. 
He  has  a  right  to  expect  from  me  a  faithful,  a 
zealous,  and:  a  fearless  defense ;  afid  this  his  just 
expectation,  according  to  the  raeastire  of  my 
humble  abilities,  shall  be  fulfilled.  I  have  said 
a  fearless  defense.  Perhaps  that  word  was  un- 
necessary in  the  ^lace  where  T  now  stand.  In- 
trepidity in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty,  is 
so  common  a  qualiiy  at  the  English  bar,  that,  it 
has,  thank  God,  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
boast  or  piraise.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  gen- 
tlemen, if  the  bar  could  have  been  silenced  or 
overawed  by  power,  I  may  presume  to  say  that 
an  English  jury  would  not  this  day  have  heea 
met  to  administer  justice.  Perhaps  I  need  scarce 
say  that  my  defense  shall  be  Earless,  in  a  place 
where  f^ar  never  entered  any  heart  but  that  of 
a  criminal.  But  you  will  pardon  me  for  having 
said  so  much  when  you  consider  who,  the  real 
parties  before  you  are. 

I.  Gentlemen,  the  rbal  prosecutor  .is  the  mas- 
PanFirii!  ^'^  "^  'l'^  greatest  empire  the  cii^l- 
Preiiminary  jzed  world  cvcr  saw.  The  defendant 
Partiea  in  the  IS  a  defenselcss,  proscribed  exile.  He 
pre  ntiaae.  j^  ^  freuch  Roy alist,  _  who  fled  from 
his  country  in  the  autumn  of  1792;  at  the  period 
of  that  memorable  and  awful  eraigrsition  when 
all  the  proprietors  and  magistrates  of  the  great- 
est civilized  country  of  Europe  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  daggers  of  assassins ;  when 
our  shores  were  covered,  as  with  the  wreck  of  a 
great  tempest,  with  old  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  ministers  of  religion,  who  fled  from 
the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen  as  before  an 
army,  of  invading  barbarians. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  unfortunate  exiles,  of 
those,  I  mean,  who  have  been  spared  by  the  sWord, 
who  have  survived  the  effect  of  pestilential  olj- 
mates  or  broken  hearts,  have  been  since  permit- 
ted to  revisit  their  country.  Though  despoiled 
of  their  all,  they  have  eagerly  embraced  even  the 
sad  privilege  of  being  suffered  to  die  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

Even  this  miserable  indulgence  5vas  to  be  pur- 
Thedefendants  chased  by  Compliances,  by  de.clara- 
tm°of iS«ity  tions  of  allegiance  to  the  new  gov* 
«nd  honor.        ernment,  which  some  of  these  suffer- 


ing Royalists  deemed  incompatible  with  their  con- 
sciences, with  their  dearest  a.ttaohments,  and  their 
most  sacred  duties.  Among  ■  these  last  is  Mr. 
Peltier.  I'  do  not  presume  to  blame  those  who 
submitted,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  judge  harshly 
of  those  who  refused.  You  will  not  think  unfa- 
vorably of  a  man  who  stands  before  "^ou  as  the 
voluntary  victim  of  his  loyalty  and  honor.  If  a 
revolution  (which  God  avert)  wfere  to  drive  us  into 
exile,  and  to  cast  us  on  a  foreign  shore,  we  should 
expect,  at  least,  to  be  pardoned  by  generous  men, 
for  stubborn  lojaltyj  and  unseasoaable  fidelity  to 
the  laws  and  government  of  our  fathers. ' 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  had  devoted  a 
great  part  of  hfs  life  to  literature.  Thepobiiaherof 
It  Was  the  amusement  and  ornament  J^pS  ^J'' 
of  his  better  days..  Since  his  own  support. 
ruin  and  the  desolation  of  his  country,  he  has  beeii 
compelled  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  support. 
For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  publications  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  but  since  the  peace,  lie  has  desisted  from 
serious  political  discussion,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  obscure  jdurnal  which  is  now  before  yon ; 
t^e  least  calculated,  surely,  of  any  publication 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press,  to  rouse  the 
alarms  of  the  most  jealous  government ;  which 
will  not  b.e  read  in  England,  because  hii,  work  ipm- 
it  is  not  written  jff  our  language  j '  ftt'°iigt& 
which  can  not  be  read  in  France;  be-  isryiithe 

^  y  '  French  govem- 

cause  its  entry  mto  that  country  is  """"^ 
prohibited  by  a  power  whose  mandates  are  not 
very  supinely  enforced,  nor  often  evaded  with  im- 
punity ;  which  can  have  no  other  object  than  that 
of  amusing  the  companions  of  the  author's  prin- 
ciples and  misfortunes,  by  pleasantries  and  sar- 
casms on  their  Victoribus  enemies.  There  is,  in- 
deed,.  gentlemen,  one  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  unfortunate  publication ;  It  is  the  only,  or 
almost  the  only  journal  which  still  dares  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  that  royal  and  illustrious,  fam- 
ily, which  but  fourteen  years  ^ga  was  flattered 
by  every  press  and  guarded  by  every,  tribunal  in 
Europe.  Even  the  court  in  which  we  are  met 
affords  an  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their  for- 
tune. My  learned  friend  has  reminded  you  that 
the  last  prosecution  tried  in  this  place,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  French  government,  was-for  a  libel 
on  that  magnanimous  princess,  who  has  since 
been  butchered  in  sight  of  her  palace. 

I  do  not  make  these  observations  vfith  any 
purpose  of  questioning  the  general  prin-  Liable,  nev 
ciples  which  have  been  laid,  down  by-  be  p^i- 
my  learned  ffiend.  I  must  admit  his  '^ '"'  "■ 
right  to  bring  before  you  those  who  libel  afiy 
government  recognized  by  his  Majesty,  and  at 
peace  with  the  British  empire.  I  admit  that, 
whether  such  a  government  be  of  yesterday,  or 
a  thousand  years  old ;  whether  it  be  a  crude  and 
bloody  usurpation,  or  the  most  ancient,  just,  and 
paternal  authority  upon  earth,  we  are  here  equal- 
ly bound,  by  his  Majesty's  recognition,  to  protect 
it  agaiiist  libelous  attacks.?     I  admit  tljat  i^  dur- 

'  The  reader  will  Bt  once'  see  Mr., Mackintosh's 
motive  in  making  the  extreme  concessions  which 
follow   as   to   Clarendon   and  others-     Frinoiples 
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ing.our  usurpation,  Lord  Clarendon  h^d  published 
His  history  at  Paris,  or  the  Marquess  of  Mont- 
rose,  liis  verses  on  the  murder  of  hi?  sovereign, 
■'  Mr.  Cowley  his  Discourse  on  Cromwell's 
uvernment,  and  if  the  English  embassador  had 
complained,  the  President  De  Moll,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  magistrates  wh6  then  adorned  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  however  reluctantly,  pain- 
fully, and  indignantly,  miglft  have  been  compelled 
to  have  condemned  these  illustrious  men  to  the 
punishment  of  libelersi  I  say  this  only  for  the 
sake  of  bespeaking  a  favourable .  attentipn  from 
your  generosity,  and  compassion  to  what  will  be 
feebly  urged 'in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  client, 
who  has  sacrificed  his  fortune,  his  hopes,  his  con- 
nections, his  country,  to  his  oonsftience ;  who 
seems  marked  out  for  destruction  in  this  his  last 
-  asylum. 

That  he  still  enjoys  tfee  security  of  this  asylum, 
„,    ...   that  ha  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  the 

Tile  defend-  ,  e  i   ■  "'       • 

ant  hitiierto  resentment  of  his  powerlul  enemies,  is 
fiS  gtmJ  perhaps  owing  to ,  the  firnineS?  of  the 
'°°°'"  King's  governmen,t.   If  that  be  the  fact, 

gentlemen;  if  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  re- 
sisted applications  to  expel  th]s  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman from  fingknd,- 1  should  publicly  thank 
them  for  their  firmness,  if  it  were  not  unseemly 
and  improper  to  suppose  that  they  could  have 
acted  otherwise — to  thank  an'  English  govern- 
ment for  not  violating,  the  most  sacred  duties  of 
hospitality;  for  not  bringing  indelible  disgrace 
on  their  country.'   . 

But  be  that,  as  it  may,  gentlemen,  he  now 
Henowiooki  comes  before  you,  perfectly  satisfied 
'  S!°^iS  that  an  English  jury  is  the  most  re- 
freshing prospect  that  the  eye  of  ac- 
cused innocence  ever  met  in  a  human  tribunal; 
and  he  feels  with  me  the  most  fervent  gratitude 
to  tlie  Protector  of  empires  that,  surrounded  as 
we  are  with  the  ruins  of  principalities  and  pow 
ers,  we  still  continue  to  meet  together,  after  the 
manner  of  our  fathers,  to  administer  justice  in^ 
this  her  ancient  sanctuary;  ' 

11.  There  js  another  point  of  view  in  which 
Pm'tStcimd:  this  case  seems  to  me  to  merit  your 
S «'««?' -™°^'  serious  attention.     I  consider ,it 

The  preiena-    aS  tho  firSt  of  a  loHg  SCricS  of  COufliCtS 

tionorarree     i  ,  , 

press  in  En-  between  the  greatest  power  in  the 
"'^°'  world  and  the  only  free  press  reitain- 

ing  in  Europe.*    No  man  livmg  is  more  thor- 


to  an 
jury. 


which  reach  bo  far,  and  involve  saph  consequences, 
must  be  often  set  aside,  and  he  hoped  to  induce  the 
jury  to  dp  eo  in  the  present  instance. 

2  What  is  here  stated  hypothetioa%,  Mr.  Peltier 
afterward  declared  to, be  the  fact.  Bonaparte  had 
directly  demanded  of  the  government  to  tam'jA  Pel- 
tifer,  and  he  was  saved  qnly  by  the  firmness  of  min- 
isters. An  intimation  of  this  fact  was  designed  to 
toaoh  the  pride  of  the  jury  when  called  upon  to  car- 
ry out  the  demands  of  the  First  Consul. 

♦  It  was  riot  for  mere  effect  that  Mr.  Mackintosh 
put  his  cause  on  this  high  ground.  He  had  recent- 
ly returned  from  Paris,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  Bonaparte  intended  to  break  down  all  discus- 
sion which  might  weakep  his  power.  If  the  peace 
of  Amiens  had  continued  for  ten  years,  and  he  could 
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oughly  convinced  than  I  am  that  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  will  never  degrade 
his  excellent  character ;  that  he  will  never  dis- 
grace his  high  magistracy  by  mean  compliances, 
by  an  immoderate  and  unconscientious  exercise 
of  power  ;  yet  I  am  convinced,  by  circumstances; 
which  I  shall  now  abstain  from  discussing,  that 
I'afli  to^consider  this  as  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  and  the  only  free  press  novv  remaining  in 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  En- 
glish prciss.is  new ;  it  is  a  proud,and  melancholy 
distinoti(!>n. '  Before  the  great  earthquake  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all  the 
asylums  of  free  discussion  o(i  the  Continent,  we 
enjoyed  that  privilege,  indeedj  more  fully  than 
others ;  but  vve  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In 
great  monarchies;  the  press  has  always  Been  con- 
,  Siderett  as, too  formidable  an  engine  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  unlicensed  individuals.  But  in  other  Con- 
tinental countries,  either  by  the  laws  ofj  the^state, 
or  by  long  habits  of  liberality  apd  tol-  Freedom  of 
eration  in  magistrates,  a  liberty  of  dis-  J^"°3|Jr'" 
bussion  has  been  enjoyed,- perhaps  suf-  states  on  tim 

„    .       ^    -  ^  jr  1  ,  T-    Continent. 

ncient  for  raost^usetul  purposes.     It  , 

existed,  in  fact,  svhere'  it  "was  not  protected  by 
la.w ;  and  the  wise  and  generous  connivance  of 
governments  was  daily  nlore  and  more  secured' 
by  the  growing  civilization  of  their  subjects.  In 
Holland,  in  Svutzerltod,  in  the  imperial  towns  of 
Germany,  the  press  was  either  legally  or  prafa- 
tically  free.  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  no 
more-;  and  since  the  comrneneement  of  this  pros- 
eoution,. fifty  imperial  towns  have  ^een  erased 
from  the  list,  of  independent  states  by  one  dash 
of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  'preserve  a  pre- 
carious and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say 
'by  what  compjiances  they  must  purchase  its  con- 
tinuaii^ce.  I  Vill  not  insult  the  feebleness  of 
states,  whose  unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly 
deplore.^  •  ' 

These  governments  were  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  p„siti„„  „r 

ancient  system  of  Europe.     Unfdrtu-  ttraosMes, 

1    (.      1  '         ..        t .    1  and  the  in- 

nately lor  the  repose  of  mankind,  great  «uenceor 

states  are  compelled,  by  regard  to  their  onTie  i"|cr 
own  safety,  to  consider  the  niilitafy  spir-  >'°"="- 
■ft  and  martial  habits  of  their  J)eople  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  their  policy.  Frequent  hostili- 
ties seem  almost  the  necessary  condition  of  their 
greatness ;  and,  without  being  great,  they  can 
notlong  remain  safe.  Smaller  states  exempted 
from  this  cruel  necessity — a  hard  condition  of 
greatness,  a  bitter  satire  on  human  nature — de- 
voted themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  cul- 
tivation' of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of 
reason.  They  became  places  of  refuge  for  free 
and  fearless  discussion ;  they  were  the  impartial 


prosecute  effectually  in  English  courts,  what  might 
not  have  been  the  result? 

"  The  digression  which  follows,  touching  the  small- 
er states  of  Europe,  is  not  only  beautiful  in,  itself, 
and  conceived  in  a  fine  spirit  oT  philosophy,  but  pre- 
pares the  way  forooming  back,  with  increased  force 
and  interest,  to  the  "press  of  Englmid  as  the  only  re- 
maining instrument  of  free  discussion  in  Europe. 
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spectators  and  judges  of  the  various  contests  of 
ambition  which  from  time  to  time  (fisturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  world.  They  thus  became  peculiar- 
ly qualified  to  be  the  organs  of  that  public  opin- 
ion Which  convsrted  Europe  into  a  great  repub- 
lic, with  laws  which  mitigated,  though  they  could 
not, extinguish  ambition;  and  with  moral  tribu- 
nals to  which  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns 
were  amenable.  If  wars  of  aggrandizement 
were  undertaken,  their  authors  were,  arraigned 
in  the  face  of  Europe.  If  acts  of  internal  tyran- 
ny were  perpetrated,  they  resounded  from  a 
thousand  presses  throughout  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Princes  on  whose  will  there  were  no  le- 
gal ciiecks,  thus  found  a ,  moral  restraint  which 
the  most  powerful  of  them  could  not  brave  with 
absolute  impunity.  Tbey  acted  before  a  vast 
audience,  to  whose  applause  or  condemnation 
they  could  not  ba  utterly  indifferent.  The.  very 
constitution  of  human  nature,  the  unalterable 
laws  of  the  mind  of  tnan,  against  which  all  re- 
bellion is  fruitless,  subjected  the  proudest  tyrants 
to  this  control.  Np  elevation  of  power;  no  de- 
pravity, however  consummate,  lio  innocence, 
however  spotless,  can  render  man  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellow-rrien. 

These  governments  were,  in  other  respects, 
Tiio  security  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
one  o'fTbe  most  esting  parts  of  our  anoienf  systeih. 
'nlhe  tiX  The  perfect  security  of  such  inconsid- 
of  Europe.  erablc  and  feeble  states,  their  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  amid  thb  wars  and  conquests 
that  surrounded  them,  attested,  beyond  anj  other 
part  of  the  European  system,  the  moderation,  the 
justice,  the  civilisation  to  which  Christian  Eu- 
rope had  reached  in  modern  times.  Their  weak- 
ness was  protected  only  by  the  habitual  rever- 
ence for  justice,  which,  during  a  lling  series  of 
ages,  had  grown  up  in  Christendom.  This  was 
the  only  fortification  which  defended  them  against 
■those  mighty  monarchs  to  whom  they  offered  so 
easy  a  prey.  And  till  the  FSrench  Revolution, 
this  was  sufficient,  .  Consider,  forinstanoe,  the 
situation  of  the'  Republic  of  Geneva.  Thihk  of  ■ 
her  defenseless  position,  in  the  vej-y  jaws  of 
France;  but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  se-' 
ciirity,  of  her  profound  quiet,  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  which  she  applied  to  industry  and  lit- 
erature, while  Louis  XIV.  was  pouring  his  myr- 
iads into  Italy  before  her  gates.  Call  to  mind, 
if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not  effaced  them 
from  your  memory,  that  happy  period,  when  we 
scarcely  dreamed  hiore  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
feeblest,republic  of  Europe  than  of  the  conquest 
of  her  mightiest  empire ;  and  tell  me,  if  you  can 
imagine  a  spectacle  more  beautiful  to  the  moral 
eye,  or  a  more  striking  proof  of  progress  in  the 
noblest  principles  of  true  civilization. 

These  feeble  states — ^these  monuments  of  the 
All  of  them  justice  of  Europe  —  the  asylum  of 
SdT 'nJf  S'r  peace,  of  industry,  and  of  literature — 
press  emiwed.  tho  orgahs  of  public  reason-^the  ref- 
uge of  oppressed  innocence  and  persecuted  truth, 
have  perished  with  those  ancient  principles  which 
were  their  sole  guardians  smd  protectors.  They 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  ^ths^t  fearful  convul- 


sion which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of 
the  earth.  They  are  destroyed  and  gone  for- 
ever. .  '  . 

One  asylijm  of  free  discussion  Is  still  inviolate. 
There  is  still  one  spot -in  Euro|)e  The  liberty  of 
where  man  can  freely  exercise- his  mSu'Z. 
reason  pn  the  most  important  con-  flyljiji*!'"!""' 
oerns, of  society,  where  he  can  bold-  ">p«. 
ly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of -the  proud- 
est and  most  povrerful  tyrants.  The  press  of 
England 'is  still  (rek  ■  It  is  guarded  by  the  free 
Constitution  of  our  forefath^s. ,  It  is  guarded 
by  the  hearts  and  arras  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  it  be  to  fali;^it  wilt 
fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  Brltisb  empire. 

It  is  an  awful  consideration,  gentlemen.  Ev- 
ery other  monument  of  European  liberty  has 
perished.  That  ancient  fabric  which  has  been 
gradually  reared,  by' the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
our  fatherg  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks  be  to 
God !  solid  and  entire ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and 
it  stands  amid  ruins. 

In  these  extraordmary  circumstances,  I  i-^peat 
"that  I  must' consider  this  £is  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  .conflicts  between' oftbeiiues- 
the  greatest  power  in  the  vporld  and  '™  ■"■■"• 
the  only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe.  And 
I  trust  that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  th^ 
advanced  guard  of  liberty,_as  having  this  day  to 
fight  the  first  battle  of  free  discussion  against 
the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  encoun- 
tered. Yoij  will  therefore  excuse  me,  if,  on:  so 
important  an  occasion,  I  remind  you,  at  more 
length  than  is  usual,  of  those  general  principles 
of  law  and  policy  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  bur  ancestors. 

III.  Those  who  slowly  built  up  the  fabrij)  of 
our  laws  never  attempted  any  thing  Pan.Third: 
so  absurd  as  to  define,  by  any  precise  TpSloJoii'tl- 
rule,  the  obscure  and  shifting  bound-  "■  '"'='■■ 
aries  which  divide  libel  from  history  or  discus- 
sion. It  is  a  subject  wh^oh,  from  its  nature,  ad- 
mits neitl^er  rules  nor  definitions.  The  same 
words  may  be  perfectly  innocent  in  one  case,  and 
most  mischievous ,  and  libelous  in.  another.  A 
change  of  circumstances,  oftenappar-  secesmriiy  vi,- 
ently  slight,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  riabie  m  its  ap- 

•  ,         ir™,  '  rrti  .  -  P'rcation,  HC- 

whole  difference.     These   changes,  cording  i«  tie 

...  ,  -     ^^1        circumstances 

which  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  of  the  case  and 
variety  of  human  intentions  and  con-  "''*='""''»■. 
ditions,  can  never  be  foreseen  nor  comprehended 
under  any  legal  definitions,  and  the  framers  of 
our  law  have  never  attempted  to  subject  them  to 
such  definitions.  They  left  such  ridiculous  at- 
tempts to  those  who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
but  who  have,  in  fact,  proved  themselves  most 
grossly  and  stupidly  ignorant  of  that  philosophy 
which  is  conversant  with  human  affairs. 

The  principles  of  the  law  of  England  en  the 
subject  of  political  Ubel  are  few  and  Liable  to  b«- 

.         ,  1,1  .1    ■  come  severe 

Simple,  and  they  ^  are  necessarily  so  and  oppress 
broad,  that,  without  a  habitually  mild  J^j'f„™"' 
administration  of  justice,  \hey  might  '?"«'■ 
encroach  materially  on  the  liberty  of  political 
discussion.  Every  publication  which  is  intend- 
ed to  vilify  either  our  own  government  or  the 
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government  of  any  foreign  state  in  amity  with 
this  kingdopi,  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  libel. 
To  protect  political  discussion  from 
ttS  °sa™t  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be  ei- 
thij  ..verity.     ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  .^jjg  principles,  if 

they  were  severely  and  literally  enforced,  our  an- 
cestors trusted  to  various  seourities^some  grbw- 
fno-.'out  of  the  law  and  Constitution,  aijd  others 
arising  from  tl;ie  character  of  those  public  oIBcers 
whom  the  Consliitation  had  formed,  and  to  whom 
its  administration  is  oortmitted.  They '^rusted, 
in  the  first  place,  to  tlje  modere^tion  of 
Sl™{»ror  the  legal  officers  of  the  Crown,  educa^ 
c'uSs'oS.  ted-in  the  maxims  and  inxbued.with 
"""■  '  the  spirit  of  a  free  goveriimerit;  con- 
trolled by  the  superintending  poweT  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  peculiarly  wa,tohed  in  all  political 
prosecutions  by  the  reasonable  and  wholesome 
jealousy  of  their  fellow-subjects.  And  I,  am 
bound, to  admit-that,  siriofe  the  glorious  era  of  th^ 
Revolution  [1688],  making  due  allowance  for 
the- frailties,  the  faults,  and  the  occasional  vices 
of  men,  they  have,  upon  the  whole,  not  been  dis- 
appointed'. I  know  that  in  the  hands  'of  my 
learned  friend  that  trust  will  nevpr  be  abused.. 
But,  above  atl^they  confided  in  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  juries,  popular  in  their  origin, 
(bjAnditiii  popular  in  their  feelings,  pqpular  in 
Zn°Jj'"*4°^  their  very  prejudices,  taken  Xrqrn  Xhe 
S5|°or.  ™*^^  of  ^^^  people,  and  immediately 
thejury.  '  returning,  to  that  mass  again.  By 
these  checks  and  temperaments  they  hoped  that 
they  should  sufficiently  repress  maUgnant  libels, 
without  endangering  that,  freedom  of  inquiry 
which  is  the  first  security  of  a  free  state.  They 
knew  that  the  offense  of  a  political  libel  is  of  a 
very  peouUar  nature,  and  differing  in  the  most 
importaht  particulars  from  all  other  crimes.  In 
all  other  cases',  tljie  most  severe  execution  of  ItLW 
can  only  spread  terroaJimOhg  the  guilty ;  but  in 
political  libels  it  inspwe^even  the  innocent  with 
Peculiar  .vii.  ^^^^-  "^^^  Striking  pecujiarity  arises 
oraeveriw  in  from  the  same  circumstances  which 

tue  caMe  01  ,       .     ,     -  ...  ,     _  ,       ,.  -  , 

political  li-  make  it  impossible  to  define  the  limits 
of  libel  and  innocent  discussion ;  which 
make  if  impossible  for  a.  msm  of  the  purest  and 
most  honorable  minS^  to  he  always  perfectly  cer- 
tain whether  he  be  within  the  territory  of  fair 
argument  and  honest  narrative,  or  whether  he 
may  not  have  unwittingly  overstepped  the  faint 
and  varying  line  which  bounds  them.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will,  go  further.  This  is  the  only  of- 
fepsB  where  severe  and  frequent  punishmeiits  not 
only  intimidate  the  innocent,  butdeter  'men  from 
the  most  meritorious  acts,  and  from  rendering  the 
most  important  services  to  their  country.  Th^y 
'  indispose  and  disqualify  men  for  the.  discharge 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  which  they  owe  to 
mankind.  To  inform  the  public  on  the  conduct 
of  those  who  administer  public  affkirs  requires 
courage  and  conscious  security.  It  is  eilways 
an  invidious  and  obnoxious  office ;  but  it  isioften 
the  inost  necessary  of  all  puljlio  duties.  Jf  it  is 
not  done  boldly,  it  can  not  be  done  effectually, 
and  it  is  not  from  writers  trembling  under  the 
uplifted  scourge  that  we  are  to.  hope  for  it. 


There  are  other  matters,  gentlemen,  to  which 
I  am  desirous  of  particularly  calling  Pe,„,i„  i„j„„. 
vour  attention.  .  These  are  the  cir-  "«"'•  for  En- 

■'  .0.1  j-o-  /..I.       g'and  to  admit 

cumstanoes  in  .the  condition  oi  this  on  exposure  of 
country  which  have  induced  oar  an-  teii  ilf  oS™'' 
ce.stors,  at  all  times,  to  handle  with  °°""'"''"- 
more  than  ordinary  tenderness  that  branch  of 
the  liberty  of  discussion  which  is  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  states.  The  relation  of  this 
kirigdorh.to  the  opmmonwealth  of  Europe  is  ?o 
peculiar,  that  no  history,  I  think,  furnishes  a  par- 
allel to  it.  ■  From  ,'th6  moment  in  which  we 
abandoned  all  projects-'of  continental,  aggran- 
dizement, we  could  have  no  interest  respecting 
the  state. of  the  Continent  but  the  interests  ofna- 
tional'safety  and  of  commercial  prosperity.  The 
paramount  interest  pf  every  state — that  which 
comprehends  every  other^ — ^is  security^  And  the 
security  of  Greaii -Britain  requires,  („  Her. cc»rity 
liothin"'  onthe  Continent  but  the  liepeod.  on  tije 

,  a  ~   .        .  T      maintenance  01 

uniform  observance  of  justice.  It  justice  tiirodgh- 
requires  nothing  but  the  inviolahil- ■°°  °"^''' 
ity  of  ancient  boundaries  and  the  sicredness  of 
ancient,  possessions,  wljich,  on  these,  subjects,  is 
'biit  anqther  form  of  words  for  justice.  .  A  na- 
tion which  is.herself  shut  out  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  continental  aggrandizement  can  have  no 
interest  but  that  of  preventing  such  aggrandize- 
ment in  others.  'We  can  have; no  interest  of 
sq,fety  but  the  preventing  of  those  encroachments 
which,  by  their  immediate  effects,' or  by  their  ex- 
ample, may  be  dangerous  to  ourselves.  We  can 
have  no  interest  of  ambition  respecting  the  Con- 
tinent. So- that  neither  our  real,  Aor  even  our 
apparent  interests,  can  e,ver  be  at  variance  with 
justice.  1,. 

As  to  commercial  prosperity,  it  i^,  indeed,  a 
secondary,  but  it  is  still  a  very  ira-  (h)Hercommer- 
porfant  branch  of  our  national  inter-  ='"'  P'o'pwty. 
ests,  and- it  requires  nothiiig  on  the  continent, of 
Europe  but  the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  far  as 
the  paramount  interest  of  Seearity  will  allow." 

Whatever  ignorant  pr  prejudiced  men  may  af- 
■ftrm,  no  war  was  ever  gainful  to  a  commercial 

*  It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  a  feeling  pre- 
vailed on  'Change  that  "the  acquittal  of  Peltier  would 
be  considered  in  France  as  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war."  This  feeling  the  jury  were  very  like- 
ly to  entertain,  and  while  Mr.  Mackintosh  could  not 
allude  to  it  in  direct,  terras,  it  was  his  object^  to  at- 
tack it  indirectly,  and  set  it  aside.  Hence  he  goes 
on  to  expatiate  in  beautiful  limguage,  and  with  great 
.ingenuity  and  truth,  on  the  importance  of  peace  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England^  '  This,  coin- 
cidence with  the  feelings  of  the  jury  as  mercantile 
men  would  naturally  give  him  tbeir  confidence ;  and 
he  then  leads  them  on  to  see  that  pe^ce  is  best  pro- 
moted,, on  the  whole,  by  maintaining  the  cause  of  po- 
litical justice  throughout  Europe  ;  that  entire  free- 
dom of  remark  on  the  part  of  the  English  press  is 
favorable  to-this  object  i  and  that  the  policy  of  En- 
gland has  never  been  to  purchase  peace  by  with- 
holding her  writers  from  the  freest  aSpression  of 
their  opinions  respecting  (he  crimes  of  other  govern- 
ments. Considered  in  this  light,  the  reader  will  see 
in  the  passage  which  follows  an  admirable  instance 
of  rhetorical  skill.. 
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nation.  Losses  may  be  less  in  some,  and  in- 
^i  J  ,  .  eidental  profits  may  arise  in  others. 
.£.'.1.. — ,     gjij  jjQ  such  profits  ever  lormed.  an 

of  ower  iia- 
tiona. 


ajd^roiperiiy  ^^jg^^^^g  compensation  for  the  waste 


of  capital  and  industry  which  all  wars 
must  j)roduee.  Next  to  peace,  our  commercial 
greatness  depends  chiefly  on  the  afiluenoe  and 
prosperity  of  our  neighbors.  A  commercial  na- 
tion has,  indeed,  the  same  interest  in  the  wealth 
of  her  neighbors  -that  ,a  tradesman  has  in  the 
wealth  of  Jiis  customers.  The  prosperity ,  of 
England  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  general 
progress  of  civilized  nations  in  the  arts  and  im-    ernm«nt  can  not  engage  in  dangerous  wars  with. 


preliminary,,  either  to  detach  England  from  the 
common  cause  or  to  destroy  her.  It  seems  as 
if  all. the  conspirators  against  the  ihdependence 
of'  nations  migiit  have  sufficiently  itaiasEngiund 
tiught  other  states  that  England  is  l''„1,7,S;''„. 
their  natural -guardian  and  protector;  }i°°"t,g'?;J" 
that  she  alone  has  no  interest  but  their  •"«• 
preservation ;  that  her  safety  is  interwoven  with 
their  own.  When  vast  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment ^re  manifested,  when  schemes  of  criminal 
ambition  are  carried  into  effect,  the  day  of  battle 
is  fast  approa6hing  for.England.     Her  free  goy- 


provements  df  social  life.  Not  an  acre  of  land 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  which 
has  not  widened  the  market  for  English  industry. 
It  is  nourished -by  the  progressive,  prosperity  of 
the  ^jorld,  and  it  amply  repay«all  that  it  has  re- 
ceived. It  can  only  be 'employed  in  spreading 
civilization  and  enjoyment  over  the  earth;  and 
by  the  unchangeable  laws  ofj  nature,  in  spite  of 
the  impotent  tricks  of  government,  it  is  now 
partly  applied  to  revive  the  mdustry  of  those  very 
nations  who  are  the  loudest  in  their  senseless 
clamors  against  its  pretended  mischiefs.  If  the 
blind  and  barbarous  project  of  destroying  English 
prosperity  could  be  accomplished,  it  could  have 
no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  completely  beggalr- 
ing  the  very  countries  who  now  stupidly  ascribe 
their  own  povBrty  to  our  wealth, 

Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  it  be- 
Anj  th«.'j  »re  Came  the  obvious  policy  of  the  king- 
TpSS'iSJd.-^aom,  a  policy  in  unison  with  the 
ixims  of  a  free  eovemment,  to 


government. 


exposing 

nigna  of  ambi' 

tioufl  rulitra  ,  ,         ,      .  .     i    i   ■ 

abroad.  consider  With  great  indulgence  even 

the  boldest  animadversions  of  our  political  writ- 
ers on  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  states. 
Bold,  and  sometimes'  indiscreet  as  these  ani- 
madversions might  be,  they  had,  ^t 

Sucb  an  expo-    ,  ,  «.  p-  •         ^i. 

Bare  ron»e«  u>  leftst,  the  cfiect  01  Warning  the  peo- 
re.i..ance.  ^j^  of 'fheir  danger,  ,a:iid,  of  rousjng 
the  national  indignation  against  those  encroach- 
ments .which  England  has  almost  always  been 
compelled  in  the  end  to  resist  by  arnis.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  she  been  allowed^to  wait  till  a  prov- 
ident regard  10  her  own  safety  should  compel  her 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  others.  For  as  it 
was  said  by  a  great  orator  of  antiquity  that  no 
man  ever  vvas  the  enemy  of  the  republic  who  had 
not  first  declared  war  against  him,  so  I  may.say, 
with  truth,  that  no  mail  ever  meditated  the  sub- 
jugation of  Europe  who  did  not  consider,  the  de- 
struction or  the  corruption  of  England  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  success.'  If  you  examine  his- 
tory, you  will  find  that  no  such  project  was  ever 
formed  in  which  it  Was  not  deemed  a  necessary 


out  thef  hearty  ftnd  aflectionate  support  of  her 
people.  A  state  thus  situated  can  not  without 
the  utmost  p^il  silence  those  public  discussions 
which  are  to^oint  the  popular  indignation  against 
those  vvho  must  soon  be  enemies,  In  domestic 
dissensions,  rt  may  sometimes  be  the  supposed 
interest  of  government  to  overawe  the  press. 
But  it  nevei:'Can  be  even  their  apparent  interest 
when  the  demger  is  purely  foreign.  ^  A  Kingof 
England  who,  iivsuch  circumstances,  should  coii- 
spire  against  the  free  press  of  this  country,  would 
undernjine  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne ;  he 
would  silence  the  trumpet  which  is  to  call  his 
people  round  his  kandard. 

Our  ancestors  never  thought  it  their  policy  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  foreign -fy-  Hartr  bar  poll- 
rants  by  enjoining  English  writers  to  ?» •<;  •*'=*  "»- 

^        ^  °  ,     ,     .         ■    ,  -  imadverBioa 

contain  and  repress  .their  just  abhor-  onfoieigb  des- 
rence  of  the  criminal  enterprises  of  "'" 
ambition.     This  great  and  gallant  nation,  whibh . 
has  fought  in  .the  front  of  every  battle  against 'the 
oppressors  of  Europe,  has   sometimes  inspired, 
fear,  bjit,  thaiik  God,  she  has  never  felt  it.    We 
know  that  they  are  our  real,  and  must  soon  be- 
come our  declared  foes.     We  know  that  there 
can  be  no  cordial  amity -teween  the  naturaten- 
emies  and  the  independefflfef  nations.    Wfr  have 
never  adopted  the  cowafdhj  and  short-   gtgbasaCTer 
sighted  policy' of  silencing  our  press,   j;'"*j"", 
of  breaking  the  spirit  and  palsying  the   for  aa  ancer- 
hearts  of  our  people  for  the  sake  of  a    '"° '"""' 
hollow  and  precarious  truce.     We  have  never 
been  base  enough  to  purchase  a  short  respite 
from  hostilities  by  sacrificing  the  first  means  of 
defense ;  the  means  of  rousing  the  pubKQ  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  directing  it  against  the  en^' 
mies  of  their  country  and  of  Europe.^ 

Gentlemen,  the  public  spirit  of  a  people,  by 
which  I  mean  the  whole  "body  of  National  Bpirit 
those  affections  which  unites  men's  S",fJ'eJ^°jr« 
hearts  to  the  commonwealth,  is  in  "°'«- 


'  The  words  are  those  of  Cicero  in  his  second  ora- 
tion against  Anthony,  "  duonam  meo  fato,  Patres 
Conscripti,  fieri  dicatai,  ut  nemo,  his  annis  viginti, 
reipublicBe  fuerit  hostis,  qui  non  bellnm  eodem  tem- 
pore mibi  quoque  ibdixerit-?"  How'  has  it  -hap- 
pened, Conscript  Fathers,  that  no  one  has  come  out 
as  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  who  did  not  at  the  same  time  declare  war 
against  me  1  ' 


8  Here  Mr.  Mackintosh  reaches  the  point  aimed  at 
in  the  last  three  paragraphs,  viz.,  that  Uej-aryttKrf 
not  sacrifice  Mr.  Peltier  to  propitiate  Bonapaike,  and  i 
adds  force  to  his  admonition  by  reminding  them  of 
what  was  becoming  daily  more  manifest,  that  the 
p^ace  of  Amiens  was  only  "  a  hollow  and  precarioaa 
triioe."  Sooner,  probably,  than  he  expected— only 
seventeen  days  after— the  King  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament  which  showed  thatwar  was  inevitable. 
It  acGordihgly  commenced  May  18, 1803.  ,The  noble 
passag-e  which  follows  as  to  the  means  of  cherishing 
7io<io«aZ  spirit  was,  therefore,  pecaliarly  appropriate.. 
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various  countries  composed  of  various  elements, 
and  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  causes.  In 
this  country,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  it  mainly 
depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  popular  parts  and 
principles  of  our  government,  and  that  the  spirit' 
of  liberty  is  one  of  its  -most  important  elements, 
perhaps  it  luay  depend  less  on  those  advantages 
of  a  fi;ee  government,  which  are  most  highly  es. 
tiinated.  by  calm  reason,  than  upon  those  parts 
"of  it  which-  delight  the  imaginiation,  and  flatteT 
the  just  and  natural  pride  of  mankind'.  Among 
these  we  are  certainly  not  to  forget  the  political 
rights  vfhich  ai;e  not  imiformly  withheld  from  the 
lowest  classes,  and  the  continual  appeal  made  to 
them  in  public  discussion,  upon  the  greatest  in. 
terests  of  the  state.  These  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  circunistartces  vfhioh  endear  to  En- 
glishmen-'their  government' and , their  country, 
and  animate  their  zeal  for  that  glorious  institu- 
tion which  confers  on  the  mealiest  of  them  a  sort 
of  distinction  and  nobility  unkhown  to  the  most 
1  illustrious  slaves,  who  tremble  at  the  frown  of  a 
tyrant.  Whoever  were  unwarily  and  rashly  io 
abolish  or  narrow  these  privilegesj  which.it  must 
be  owned  are  liable  to  great -abuse,-  and  tthvery 
specious  objections,  might  perhaps  discover  too 
late  that  he  had  been  dismantling  his  country. 
Of  whatever  elements  pablic  spirit,  is  composed, 
it  is  always  and  every  where  the  chief  defensiye 
principle  of  a  state.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
courage.  Perhaps  no  nation,  certainly  no  Eu- 
ropean nation,  ever  perished,  from  an  inferi- 
ority of  courage.  And  undoubtedly  no  consid- 
erable nation  was  ever  subdued  in  which  the, 
public  affections  were  sound  a:nd  vigorous.  Jt  is 
public  spirit  which  binds  together  the  dispebed 
coijrage  of  individuals  and  fastens  it  to  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  the 
chief  defensive  principlg  of  every  country.  Of. 
That  spirit  de-  ^"  P^^  stimi^snts  which  arouse  it  into 
Sln'thoifS-  ^'^*'°"i  th^&Mt  powerful  among  us 
doraoTtiie  is  certainl^the  press.;  and  it  can  not 
^""'  be  r'estrained  or  weakened  without 

imminent  danger  that  the  national  spirit  may 
languish,  and  that  the  people  may  act  with  less 
zeal  and  affection  for  thcir  country  in  the  hour 
of  its  danger. 

These  principles,  gentlemen,  are  not  new^-, 
they  are  genuine  old  English  principles.  And' 
though  in  our  days  .they  have  been  d-jsgraced 
and  abused  by. ruffians  and> fanatics,  they  ar^  iij 
themselves  as  just  and  sound  as  they  are  liberal  • 
and  they  are  the  only  principles  on  which  a  free 
state  can  be  safely  governed.  ,  These  principles 
I  have  adopted  since  I, first  leiarned  the  use  of 
reason,  and  I  think  I  shall  abandon  them  only 
with  life.     '  ■  ,      ^        '    .  , 

IV.  On  ihese  principles  I  am  now  to  calLyour 
PmFiiunii!  attehtion.to  the.  libel  with  which  this 
aiKfd'Bfm"?  unfortnilate  gentleman  is  charged.  I 
SSpubfca.  heartily  rejoice, that  I  concur  with  the 
t,0Da.  greatest  part  of  what  has  been  said 

by  my  ^learned  friend,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
who  has  done  honor  even  to  his  character  by 
the  generous  and  liberal  principles  which  he 
has  laid  down.  ;He  has  told  you  that  he,  does 
Gog  ~ 


not  mean  to  attack  historical  fiarrative.  Ho  has 
told  you  (hat  he  does  not  mean  to  attack  political 
liismsaipn.  He  has  told  you,  also,, that  he  does 
not  consider  every  intemperate  word  into  which 
a  write?,  fairly  engaged,  in  narration  or  reason- 
ing, might  be  betrayed^  as  a  fit  subject  for  pros- 
ecution'. The  essence  of  the  acme  of  libel  con- 
sists in  the  malignant  mind  which  the  publica- 
tion proves,  and  from'  which  it  flows.  A  jury 
must, be  oonvi^ioed,  before-tbey, find  a  man  guilty 
0f,lit|el, 'that  his,  intention  was  to  libel,  not  to 
state  facts  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  or  .rea- 
sonings which  he  ,  thought  just.  My  lea,rned 
friend  has  told  you  that  the  liberty  of  hisipry  in- 
clude,? the  right  of  publishing  those  observations 
which  occur  to  intelligent  meh  when  they  con- 
sider ..the  affairs  of  the  worlds  and  I  think  he 
will  not  deny  that  it  includes  ailso  the  right  of 
expressing  those  sentiments  which  all  good  men 
feel  on  the  contemplation  of  extraordinary  exam- 
ples' of  depravity  or  excellence. 

One  more .  privilege  of  the  historian,  which 
the  Attorney  General  has'not,  narned,  rirst  Crqund: 
but  to  which  his  principles  extend,  eii'J^iSi'g 
it.  is  now  my  duty  to.  cilaitn  on  be-  .?J;d.'i,fg;'„, 
half  of  my, client;  Ljueau.the  right  '■''''''=• 
of  republishing^  Jiistorically,  those  document's, 
whatever  their  original  malignity  may  be,  which 
display  the  character  and  upfold  the  intentions 
of,  governments,,  or  factions,  or'  individuals. ,  I 
think  my  learned  friend  will  not  deny  that  a 
historical  compiler  may,  innocently  republish  in 
England  the  most  insolent  and  outrageous  dec- 
laration of  war  ever  published  against  his  Maj- 
esty by.  a  foreign  government.'  The  intention 
of  the  original  author  was  toyilify  and  degrade 
his  Majesty's  government ;  but  the  inteiition  of 
the  compiler  is  only  jo  gratify  curiosity,  or,  per- 
haps, tp  rouse  just  indignation  against  fjie  calum- 
niator wbos'e.  production  he '  repubhshes.  His 
intention  is  not  |  libelous  ^ — his  republication  is 
therefore  not 'a  libel.  'Suppose  this  to  be  the 
case  with  Mr.  Peltier.  Suppose  him  to  have 
republished  libelsi  with  a  merely  historical  in- 
tention; In  that  case  it  can  not  bfe  pretended 
that  he  iSmore  a  libeler  than  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Abbott  [junior  counsel  for  the  Crown,  after- 
■ward  Lord  Tenterden],  who  read  these  supposed 
libels  to  you  when-  he  opened"  the  pleadings. 
Mr.  Abbott  republished  them  to  you,  that  you 
might  know  and  judge  of  them — Mr.  Peltier,  on 
the  supposition  I  have,  made,  also  republished 
them,  that  the  public  might  know- and  judge  of 
them.  '   '  ' 

You  already  kfaow"  that  the  general  plan  of 
Mr.  Peltier's  publication  was  to  give  hi.  paper »,.  ' 
a  picture  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues,  pS"  f°„"" 
of  the  hopes  and  projects  of  French  ''™'i"  *'"««, 
factipns.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  nat-  '°rA«*»n- 
ural  and  necessary  part  of  this  plan  Z"""^'""' 
to  republish  all  the  serious  and  ludiofons  pieces 
which  these  factions  circulate  against, each  other. 
The  ode  ascribed  to  Chenier  or  Gingueng  I  do 
really  believe,  to  havebeen  written  at  Paris,  to 

atTr^itTt'™""""^  """^'  '°  ''^™'''^»  'l-^re 
attributed  to  some  one,  of  these  writers^  to  have 
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been  sent  to  England  as  their  work,  and  as  such 
to  have  been  republished  by  M;r.  Peltier.  But 
i  .am  not  sure  that  I  have  evidence,  to  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this.  Suppose  that  I  have 
not;  Vfill  ray  learned  friend  say  that  my  client 
must  necessarily  be  convicted?  I,  on  the- con- 
trary, contend  that  it  is-fpr  my  learned  frifend  to 
shov?  that  it  is  not  a  historical  republication. 
Such  it  professes  to  be,  and  "that  professioi^  it  is 
for  him  to  disprove.  The  profession-  may  indeed 
be  "a  mask;"  but  it  is' for  my  friend  to  pluck 
off  the  mask,  and. expose  the  libeler,  before  he 
calls  upon  you  for  a  verdict  of  guilty; 

If  the  general  lawfulness  of  such  rej^blioations 
Such  an  expo-  be  denied,  then  I  must  ask  Mr,  At- 
E'i'e'mTtted  torney  General  to  account  for  the  long 
in  England.  impunity  whlch  English  nevfspapers 
have,  enjoyed.  'I  must  request  him  to  tell  yon 
■why  they  have  been  suffered  to  republish  all  the 
atrocious,  official  and  unofiipial  libels  which  have 
been  published  against  his  Majesty  for  the  last 
ten.  years,  by  the  Brissbts,  the  Marats,  the  Dan- 
tonS,  the  Eobespierres,  the  Barreres,  the  Talliens, 
the  Reubells,  the  Merlins,  the  Barrases,  and  all 
that  long  line  of  bloody  tyrants  who  oppressed 
their  own  country  and  insulted  every  other  which 
they  had  not  the  power  to  rob.  What  must  be 
the  answer  ?  That  the  English  publishers  werd 
either  innocent,  if  their  motive  was  to  gratify 
curiosity,  ior  praiseworthy,  if  their  intention  was 
to  rouse  indignation  against  the-.ealumniators  of 
their  country.  If  any  other  answer  be  made,  I 
must  remind  my  friend  of  a  most  sacred  part  of 
■his  datf — the  duty  of  protecting  the  hon6.st  fame 
of  those  who  are  absent  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Within  these  few  days  we  have  seen, 
in  every  newspaper  ,in  Eiigland,  a  publication, 
called  tire  Report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  in  which 
a  gallant  British  '  officer '  [General  Stuirt]  is 
charged  with  writing  letters  to  procure  assas- 
sination. The  publishers  of  th'atdnfamous  re- 
port are  not,  and  will  not  be  prosecuted,  because 
their  intention  is-  not  to  libel  General  .Stuart. 
On  any  other  principle^  why  have  all  our  news- 
papers been  suffered  to' circulate  that  most  atro- 
cious of  all  libels  against  the  King  and  people 
of  England,  which  purports  to  be  translated  from 
the  Mbniteur  of  the  ninth  of  August,]  802 — a  li- 
bel against  a  Prince  who  has  passed  through  a 
factious  and  stormy  reign  of  fojily-three  years, 
without  a  single  imputation  on  his  personal  char- 
acter ;  against  a  people  who  have  passed  through 
the  severest  trials  of  national  virtue  with  unim- 
paired glory^ — ^who  alone  in  the  world  can  boast 
of  mutmies  without  murder,  of  triumphant  mobs 
without  massacre,  of  bloodless  revolutions,  and 
of  civil  wars  unstained  by  a  single  assassination. 
That  most  impudent  and  malignant  libel  which 
charges  such  a  King  of  such  a  people,  not  only 
with,  having  hir^d  assassius,  but  with  being  so 
shameless,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  character,  as  to 
have  bestowed  on  these  assassins,  if  their  murder- 
ous projects  had  suoceededj  the  highest  badges 
of  public  honor,  the  rewards  reserved  for  states- 
men and  heroes — ^the  order  of  the  Garter — ^the 
order  whieh  was  founded  by  the  heroes  of  Cressy 


and  Poitiers — the  garter  whioli  was  worn  by 
Henry  the  Great  and  by  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
which  might  now  be  worn  by  the  hero  who,,  on 
the  shores  of  Syria  [Sir  Sydhey  Smith] — ^the  an- 
cient'  theater  of  English  chivalry — has  revived 
the  renown  of  English  valor  and  of  English  hu- 
manity— that  unsullied  garter  which  a  detestable 
libeler  dares  to  say  is  to  be  paid  as  the^price  of 
murder.  ' 

If  r  had  now  to  defend  an  English  publisher 
for  the  republication,  of  that  abominable  libel, 
what  must  I  have  said  in  his  defense  ?  I  raiist 
have  told  you  that  it  was  originally  published  by 
the  French  goyernment  in  their  official  gaz^ette ; 
that  it  was  republished  by  the  English,  editor  to 
gratify  the  natural  curiosity,  perhaps  to  rouse 
the  just  resentment  of.  his  English  readers.  I 
should  have  contended,  and,  1  trust,  with  success; 
that  his  republication  of^libelwas  notlibelpus ; 
that  itj  was  lawful,  that  it  was  laudable.  All 
that  would  be  important,  at  least  all  that  would 
be-  essential  in  sucli  a  defense^  I  now  state  to 
you  op. behalf  of  Mr.  Peltier;  and  if  an  English 
newspaper  may  safely  repiiblisK  the  libels  of  the 
French  government  against  his  Majesty,  I  shall 
leave  you  t9  judge  whether  Mr.  Peltier,  in  similar 
circumstances;,  may  not  with  equal  safety  repub- 
lish the  libels  of  .Chenier  against  the  First  Consul. 
On  the  one  hand,.you  h£ive  the  assurances  of  Mr. 
Peltier  in  the  context  that  this  ode  is  metely  ei 
repiiblication — you  have  also  the  geheral  plan  of 
his  work,  with  which  such  a  re^jublioatidn  is  per- 
fectly consistent.  On  the,  other  hand,  you  have 
only  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  that 
this  ode  is  an  original  production  of  the  defend- 
ant. ,  ■  '  ' 

But  supposing  tKat  you  should  Hhink  it-  his 
production;  and  fhat  you  should  also  second  cmunj: 
think  it  a  libel,  even  in  that  event,  .ifhe  wrote .». 
wiilch  1  can  not  anticipate^  1  am  not  p.o»e  tire  pyin- 
left-  without  a  defense.  jLThe  ques-  jjcobim,  R 
tion  will  ^till  be  open,  "Is  it  a  libel  °°"'"'''«-_ 
on  Bonaparte,  or  is  it  a  libel  on  Chenier  or  Gin- 
guenS  ?"  This  is  not  an,  information  for  a  libel 
on  Chenier;  and  if  you  should  think  that  this  ode 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Peltier,  and  ascribed  by 
him  to  Chenier,  for  the  sake  of  covering  that 
writer  with  the  odium  of  Jacobinism-,  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  your  verdict  (rf  n6t  guilty.  Or 
if  you  should  believe  that  it  is  ascribed  to  Jaco- 
binical writers  for  the  sake  ol  satirizing  a  French 
Jacobinical  faction,  you  must  also,  in~that  case, 
acquit  him.  Butler  puts  seditious  and  immoral 
language  into  the  mouth  of  rebels  and  fanatics; 
but  Hudibras  is  not  for  that- reason  a  libel  bn 
morality  or  government:  .  Swift,  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite piece  of  irony  in  the  World  (his  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  Christianity);  uses  the 
language  of  those  shallow,  atheistical  coxcombs 
whom  his  satire  was  intended  to  scpurge.  The 
scheme  of  his  irony  required  some  levity  and 
even^  some  profaneness  pf  language.  But  no- 
body'was  ever  so  dulDas  to  doubt  whether  Swift 
meant  to  satirize  Atheism  oj-  religion.  In  the 
same  manner,  Mr.  Peltier,  when  he  wrote  a  sat- 
ire on  French  Jacobinism,  was  compelled  to  as- 
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oribe  to  Jacobins  a  Jacobinical  hatred  of  govern- 
whon writing. '"snt.  Hc  was  obliged^ by  dramatic 
SraeVrche-  pfOP'iety,  to,  put  into  their  mouths 
nier.hemww.  'those  anarcMcal  maxims  which  are 
tontimentB  if  Complained  Of  in  his  ode..  "But  it 
•  Jacobin.  .^^  [jg  g^;j^  jjjggg  incitements  to  in- 
surrection are  here  directed  against  the  author- 
ity of  Bonaparte.  This  proyes'nothrng,  because 
they  must  have  been"  so  directed,  if  the  ode  were 
a  satire  on  Jacobinism.  French  Jacobins  must 
iilveigh  against  Bohap&^te,  because  he  exercises 
the  powers  of  governrnent.  The  satirist  who 
attacks  them  must' transcribe  their  sentiments 
and  adopt  thcir  language. 

Ldo  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Pel- 
tier feels  any  affection,  or  professes  any  alle- 
giance to  Bonaparte.  If  1  were  to  say  so,  he ' 
Would  disown  me.  He  would  disdain  to  pur- 
chase an  acquittal  by  the  profession  of  sentiments 
which  he  disclaims  and  abhors.  Not  to  love 
Bonaparte  is  no  crime.  The  question  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Pelti,er  loves  or  hates  the  First  Con- 
sul, but  whether  he  has  put  revolutionary  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  Jacobins  with  a  view  to 
paint  their  incorrigible  turbulence,  and  to  exhibit 
the  fruits  of  Jacobinical  revolutions  to  the  de- 
testation of  mankiiid.  r 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  can  not  give  a  probable 
Proof  akt  lie  answer  to  th!^  question  without  pre- 
own  feei'i' ''"  .''""sly  examining  two  or  three  qnes- 
but  tuoie  of'  tions,  on  which  the  answer  to  the  first 
must  very  much  depend.  Is  there  a 
faction  in  Fjanoe  which  breathes,  the  spirit,  and 
Line  ofar.  ts  likely  to  employ  the  language  of  this 
piment.  ^jgy  Does  it  perfectly  acoord  with  their 
character  and  views?  •  Is  it  utterly  irreooncil- 
able  with  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  wishesof 
Mr.  Peltier  ?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  I  think  you  must  agree 
with  me  that  Mr.  Peltier  does  not  in,  this  ode 
speak  his  own  sentiments,  that  he  does  not  here 
vent  his  own  resfentment  against  Bonaparte ;  but 
that  he  personates  a  Jacobin,  and  adopts  his  lan- 
guage for  tlje  sake  of  satirizing  his  principles. 
,,  These  questions,  gentlemen,  lead  me  to  those 
political  discussions  which,  generally  speafcinor, 
are  in  a  court  of  justice  odious  and  disgusting. 
Here,  however,  they  are  necessary,  and  I  shall 
consider  them  only  as  far  as  the  necessities  of 
this  cause  require. 

Gentlemen,  the  French  Revolution — I  must 
(u)  French  P^nsB  after  I  have  uttered  words  which 
SS-S"'  present  such  an  overwhelming  idea, 
of  jocSiin.  But  I  have  not  now  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  so  far  beyond  my  force  as 
that  of  examining  and  judging  that  tremendous 
Revolution.  I  have  only  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  thie  factions  which  it  must  have  left  be- 
hind it;9 
The  French  Revolution  began  with  great  and 
'  As  Mr.  Mackintosh  had  vrrjtten  in  favor  of  the 
French  Revelation  at  its  early  stages,  ^nd  changed 
his  views  as  he  saw  i'ts  progress  and  inevitable 
tendency,  he  is  throughout  this  speech  the  more  ex- 
plicit in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  its  prineinleB 
and  its  resaltr. 
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fatal  errors.  These  errors  produced  atrocious 
crimes.  A  t^Md  and  feeble  mbnarchy  -was  suo- 
ofeeded  by  bloody  anarchy,  Y'tioh  very,  shortly 
gave  birth  to  military  despotism.  France,  in  a 
few  years,  described  the  whole  circle  of  human 
society.  ■    i 

All  this  was  in  the  order  of  nature.  When 
every  prjnciple  of  authority  ahd  civil  Tbe  crime,  of 
discipline,  lirfien  every  principle  which  «i>o  nevoiuWon 
enables '  some  men  to  command,  and  way  fur  a  miii- 
disposes  others  to  obey,  was  extirpa-  ^^  espotum. 
ted  from  the  mind  by  atrocious  theories,  and  still 
more  atrocious  examples ;  vvhen  every  old  insti- 
tution was  trampled  down  witli  contumely,  and 
every  new  institution  covered  in  its  cradle  with 
blood ;  when  the  prtriciple  of  property  itself,  the 
sheet-anchor  Of  society,  Was  annihilated ;  when 
in  the  persons  of  the  new  possessors,  whom  the 
poverty  of  language  obliges  us  to  call  proprie- 
tors, it  was  contaitiinated  in  its  source  by  rob- 
bery and  murder,. and  itl)ecame  separated  from 
thaf  education  and.  those,  manners,  from  that  gen- 
eral presumption  of  superior  knowledge  and  more 
scrupulous  probity  which- form  its  only  liberal 
titles  to  respect;  when  the  people  were  taugit 
to  despise  evety^thing  oldj.and  compelled  to  de- 
test every  thing  new,  there  remained  only  cine 
principle  strong  enough  to  hold  society  together, 
-a  principle  utterly  incompatible,  indeed,  with  lib- 
erty and  unfriendly  to  civilization  itself,  a  tyran- 
nical and  barbarous  principle  ;  but  in  that  mis. 
erable  condition  of  human  affairs,  a  refuge  from 
still  more  intolerable  evils.  I  mean  the  princi- 
ple of  militalry  power  which  gains  strength- from 
that  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  whieh,all  the 
other  elements  .of  society  are  dissolved,  and 
which,  in  these  terrible  extremities,  is  the  ce, 
ment  that  preserves  it  from  total  destruction. 

Under  suOh  cireiimstances,  Bonaparte  usurped 
the  supreme  power  in  France.  I  say 
■umrped,  because  an  iljegal  assump,  OBuTationof 
tion  of  power  is  a  usurpation.  ■  But  "'•'.'''■P'""'^ 
usurpation  in  its  strongest  moral  sense,  is  scarce- 
ly applicable  to  a  period  of  lawless  and  savage 
anarchy.'  The  guilt  of  military  usurpation,  in 
truth,  belongs  to  the  author  of  those  confusions 
which  sooner  or  later  give  birth  to  such  a  usurp- 
ation. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian  :  "  By 
recent  as  well  as  all  ancient  example^  it  became 
evident  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever  pre- 
tenses it  may  be  covered,  and  wjiatever  objeof  it 
may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a  single 
person.'""  But  though  the  gov^rntaept  of  Bo- 
naparte has  silenced  the  revolutionary 
factions,  it  has  nbt  and  it  can  not  have  M^.^irV'tt 
extraguished  them.  '  No  human  pow-  """""■ 
er  could  reimpi!ess  upon  the  minds  of  men  all 
those  sentiments  and  opinions  which  the  sophi.stry 
and  anarchy  of  fourteen  years  had  obliterated. 
A  faotiftn  must  exist  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  ode  now  before  you. 
.  It  is,  I  know,  not  the  spirit  of  the  quiet  and 


'  Home's  History  of  England,  vol,  vii.,  p.  aao. 
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submissive  majority  of  the  French  people.    They 
,;    have  always  rather  suffered  than  kct- 

Kot  among  the  .  •' -      .  —  -        . 
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common  peo-  .  ed  in  the  Revolution,  Completely 
qliMy'sSbSt-  exhausted  by  the  calamities  through 
*°'^  which  they  have  passed,  they  yield 

to  any  power  whiohgives  them  repose.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  degree  of  oppression  which  rouses 
men  to  resistance ;  but  there  is  anothel:  and 
a  greater,  which  wholly  subdues  and  unmans 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sobeijpierre  him- 
self was  safe  till  he  attacked,  his  own  accoih- 
plioes.  The  spirit  of  men  of  virtue  was  broken 
and  there  was  no  vigor  of  character  left  to  de- 
stroy him,  but  ifi  those^  daring  ruffians  who  were 
the  sharers  of  his  tyrjinny.  '• 

As  for  the  wretched  populace  who  were  made 
the  blind  and  senseless  instrument  of 

They  are  stu-  ,  .  . 

pidiy  ignorant  SO  many  Crimes,  Whose  frenzy -^can 
on  the  Bubject,  ^^^  ^^  reviewed  by  a  good  mind  with 
scarce  any  moral  sentiment  but  that  of  compas- 
sion ;  that  rniserable  multitude  of  beings,  scarce- 
ly human,  have  already  .fallen  into  a  brutish'for- 
getfulness  of  the  very , atrocities  which  they  .them- 
selves perpetrated.  They  have  already  forgot- 
ten all  the  acts  of  their  drunken  fury.  If  yon  ask 
one  of  them, -Who  destroyed  that  rjiagnificent 
monument  of  religion  aiid  art?  or  who  perpe- 
trated that  massacre?  they , stupidly  answer, 
the  Jacobins !  though  he  who  gives  the  answer 
was  probably  one  of  these  Jacobins  himself ;  so 
that  a  traveler,  ignorant  bf  French  history,  might 
suppose  the  Jadpbins  to  be  the  name  of  some 
Tartar  horde  who,  after  laying  waste  France  for 
ten  years,  were  at  last  expelled  by  the  native  ifi- 
habitants.  They  have  passed  from  senseless 
rage  to  stupid  quiet.  Their  delirium  is  followed 
by  lethargy. 

In  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of  the 
.ml  trninea  to  people  of  Fraucc  have  been  severely 
.objection.  trained  in  those  convulsions  and  pro- 
scriptions which  are  th'e  school  of  slavery.  They 
arfc  capable  of  no  mutinous,  and  even  of  no  bold 
and  manly  political  sentiments.  And  if  this  ode 
professed  to  paint  their  opinions,  it  would  be  a  most 
unfaithful  picture.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those 
who  have  been  the  actors  and  leaders  in  the  scene 
of  blood.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  numerous 
agents  qf  the  most  indefatigable,  searching,  mul- 
tiform, aaid  omnipresent  tyranny  that  ever  existed, 
which  pervaded  every  el&ss  of- society  which  l^ad 
ministers  and  viotinis  in  every  village  in  JFranoei 

Some  of  thefh,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  race. 
Some, ..p..-  the "^ sophists,  the  rhetors,  the  poet- 
ciaiiy  literary  laureates  of  murder,  who  were  cruel 
tiieir'eeririceato  Only  from  cowardioB  and  calculating 
the  government  ge,fi^h„ggg_  ^^g  perfectly  willing  to 

transfer  their  venal  pens  to  any  government  that 
does  not  disdain  their  infamous  support.  These 
men.  Republicans  from,  servility,  who  published 
rhetorical  panegyrics  on  massacre,  and  who  re- 
duced' pluiider  to  ar  system  of  ethics,  are  as  reaily 
But  ouiera  etiii  to  preach  slavery  as  aiiarchy.  But 
"^ifiSVot"'  th,e  more  daring,  I  had  almost  said,; 
jacpbiiiBis.  '  (i,g  more  respectable  ruffians,  can 
not  so  CEisily  bend  their  heads  under  the  yoke. 
These  fierce  spirits  bave  not  lost  > 


"  The  unoonqnerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate."" 
They  leave1;he  luxuries  of  servitude  to  the  mean 
ai)d  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  the  Belia;is  and  Mam- 
mons of  the  inifemal  faction.  They  pursue  their 
old  end  of  tyranny  under  .their  old  pretext  of 
liberty.  The  recollection  of  their  unbounded 
power  rentjers  every  inferior  conditipn  irksome 
and  vapid.;  and  their  former  atrocities  form,. if  I 
may  so  speak,  a  sort  of  mor^l  destiny  which  ir- 
resistibly impels  thein  to  the  perpetration  of  new 
oiiihes.  They  have  no  place  left  for  penitence  , 
on.earth.  They  labor  under  the  most  awful  pro- 
scription of  opinion^  that  ever  was  pronounced 
fegainst  human  beings.  They  have  cutdown  ev- 
ery bridge  by  which  they  could  retreat  into  the 
society  of  men.  Awakened  from  their  dreams 
of  Democracy,  the  noise  subsided  that  deafened 
their  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity ;  the  film  fall- 
en from  their  eyes  which  hid  from  them  the 
blackness  of  their  own  deeds;  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  th6ir  inexpiable  guilt ;  condemned 
daily  to  look  on  the  faces  of  those  whom  their 
hands  made  widows  and. orphans,  they  are  goad- 
ed and  scourged  by  these  real  furies,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  tumuU  of  new  crimes,  which  will 
drown  the  cries  of  remorse,  or,  if  they.be  too  de- 
praved i^r  remorse,  will  silence  the  curses  of 
mankind.'^  Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  ref- 
uge from  the  just  vengeance  of  their  fellow-creat- 
ures. ..  Murder  is  their  only  means  of  usurping 
power.  They  have  no  taste,  no  occupation,  no 
pursuit  but  power  and  blood.  If  their  hands  are 
tied,  they  must  at  least  have  the  luxury  of  mur- 
derous projects.  They  have  drunttoo  deeply  of 
human  blood  ^ver  to  relinquish  their  cannibal 
appetite. 

Such  a  faction  exists  in  France.     It  is  numer- 

•  ous ;  it  is  powerful  |  and  it  has  a  prin-  Their  nnmber 
ciple  of  fidelity  stronger  than  any  that  Sfeotin  France. 
ever  held  together,  a  society.  They  are  barded 
together  by  despair  bf  forgiveness,  by  the  wntini- 
mous  detestation  of  mankind..  They  are  now 
contained  by, a  severe  and  stern  government. 
But  they,  still  meditate  the  renewalof  insurreo-, 
tion  and  massacre ;  and  they  are  prepared  to  re- 
new the  worst  and'most  atrocious  of  their  crimes, 

,  that  crime  against  posterity  and  against  human 
nature  itself,  that  crime  of  which  thf  latest  gen- 
erations of  mankind  may  feel  the  fatal  conse- 
quences— the  crime  of  degrading  and  prostitut- 
ing the  sacred  name  of  liberty.'^ 

"  Miltpn's  I'aradise  Lost,  book  ii. 

1^  The  furies  in  ancient  mythology  were  consider- 
ed as-1' hunters  of  men,"  who  pursued  the  guilty  as 
they  fled  before  them,  whether  into  reftirement.or  the 
crowded  scenes;of  life,  and  inflicted  upon  them  tbe 
just'pumshmentof  their  crimes. 

"  Thei'e  is  a  depth  of  thought,  a  power  of  coiftbi- 
nation,  and  a  glow  of -eloqaenoe  in  this  description 
of  the  French  Jacobins,  which  Biirke  alone  could 
have  equaled.  There  is  also  a  startling  air  of  para- 
dox in  saying:  that  these  faithless  villains  were  unitr 
ed  by  "  a  piineiple  of  fidelity  stronger  than  any  that 
ever  held  a  society  together."  The  thouglit  flashes 
across  the  mind.  What  can  that  principle  be  ?  and 
the  next  sentence  gives  a  complete  answer:  "They 
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I  must  own,  that  however  paradoxic£^l  it  may 
ThW  are  mora  appear,  I  should  almost  think  not 
K'thJi'r  foi-  worse,  but  more  meanly  of  them  if  it 
jbrjur.'!^™  ■^^'■^  otherwise.  I  must  then  think 
eminent.  theni  destitute  of  that  which  I  will 

not  call  courage,  because  that  is  the  name  of  a 
■virtue ;  but  of  that  ferocious  Miergy  which  alone 
rescues  ruffians  from  contempt.  If  they  were 
destitute  of  that  which  is  thfe  heroism  of  mur- 
derers, they  would  be  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
most  abominable  of  beings. 

Jt  is  impossible  to  copceive  any  thing  more 
despicable  than  wretches  who,  after  hectoring 
and  bullying  over  their  meek  and'  blameless 
sovereign  and  his  defenseless  family,  whom  they 
kfept  so  long  in  a  dungeon  trembling  for  their 
existence — whom  they  put  to  death  by  a  slow 
torture  of  three  years,  after  playing  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  tyrannicide  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, become  the  supple  and  fawning  slaves  of 
the  first  government  that  ^nows  how  to  wield 
tb^  sooarge  with  a  firm  hand.  , 

IJiave  used  the  word  Republican  because  it  is 
In  ni  lenge  ^^o  name  by  which  this  atrooioiis  fafi- 
aro  thej  true  tion  dcscribcs  itself  '  The  assumption 
01  that  name  is  one  of  their  crimes. 
They  are  no  more  Republicans  than  Royalists. 
They  are  the  common  enemies  of  all  human  so- 
ciety. God  forbid  that  by.  the  use  of  that  word 
I  should  be  supposed  to'  reflect  on  the  members 
of  those  respeetable  Republican  communities 
which  did  exist  in  Europe  before  "the  French 
Revolution.  That  R-evolutlon  has  spared  many 
monarchies,  but  it  has  spared  no  republic  within 
the.  sphere  of  its  destructive  energy.  'One  re- 
public "only  now  exists  in  the  world — a  republic 
of  English  blood,  which  was  originaljy  composed 
of  Republican  societies,  under  the  protection  of 
a  monarchy,  which  had,  therefore,  no  great  and 
perilous  change  in  their  internal  constitution  to 
effect ;  and  of  which,  I  speak  it  vrith  pleasure 
and  pride,  the  inhabitants,  even,  in  the  convul- 


are  banded  together  by-despair  of  forgiveness,  by 
the  ananimoas  detestation  of  mankind."  Demosthe- 
nes sometimes  ases  paradox  to  roase  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  but  he  has  no  instance  of  it  equal  to 
this. 

Madame  De  Sfcael,  in  her  "Ten  Years  of.  Exile," 
thas  speaks  of  this  passage.  "It  was  during  this 
stormy  period  of  my  existence  that  I  received  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Mackintosh ;  and^  there  read  his  de- 
scription of  a  Jacobin,  who  had  made'bimaelf  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  during  the  Kevolutionv  to  children, 
women,  and  old  men,  and  who  was  now  bending 
himself  doable  under  the  rod  of  the  Corsican,  who 
tears  from  him,  even  to  the  last  atom,  that  liberty 
for  which  he  pretended  to  have  taken  arras.  .This 
morceau  of  the"  finest  eloqnence  touched  me  to  my 
very  soul ;  it  is  the  privilege  .  of  superior  writers 
sometimes  unwittingly  to  solace  the  unfortunate  in 
all  countries  and  at  all  times.  France  was  in  a  state 
of  such 'complete  silence  around  me,  that  this  voice^ 
which  suddenly  responded  to  my  soul,  seemed  to 
me  to  come  down  from  heaven — it  came  from  a  land 
ofl^ieriy!" 

She  afterward  translated' the  whole  speech  into 
French,  and  thus  made  it  widely  knownon  the  Con- 
tinent. 


sions  of  a  most  deplorable  separation,  displayed 
the  humanity  as  well  as  valor  which,  I  trust  I 
may  say,  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 

.Nor  do  I  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  Re- 
publican"   to    confound    this    execra-    NordoeaaRe- 

ble  faction  with  all  those  who,  in,  the  SmenMoem 
liberty  of  private  speculation,  may  SK^J^Jlj", 
prefer  a  Republican  form  of  govern-  of  Europe. 
ra,ent.  I  own  that,  aftpr  much  reflection,  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive  an  error  more  grBss  than 
that  of  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
erecting  a  republic  in  any  of  the  old  inonarchical 
countries  of  Europe,  who  believie  that  in  such 
countries  an  .elective  supreme  magistracy  can 
produofe  any  thing  but  a  succession  of  stern  tyr-, 
annies  and  bloody  civil  wars.  It  is  a  suppCsi- 
tion  whiohas  belied  by  all  experience,  and  which 
betrays  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  of  ,society.  It  is  an 
error  which  has  a  false  appearance  of  superior- 
ity over  vulgar  prejudice ;  it  is,  therefore,  too  apt 
to  be  atteftded  with  the  mpst  criminal  rashness 
and  presumption,  and  too  easy  to.be  inflamed 
into  the  most  immoral  £uid  anti-social,  fanaticism. 
But  as"  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  quiescent  er- 
ror, it  is. not, the  proper  .subject  of  moral  disap- 
probation, i  ■" 
■  If  then,  gentlemen,  such  a  faction,  falsely  call- 
ing itself  Republican,  exists  in  France,  But  eucjti  jac- 
let  us  consider  whether  this  ode  speaks  ri-'ant^hU" 
their  sentiments,  describes  their  char-  SfilnsTif  S 
aot,ifr,  agrees  with  their  vie'B's.     Try-  oJe  written  in 

r .  .     1       '  1  .       .    ,      -.  ,  '  •     .f,      llie  name  of 

mg  It  by  the  principle  I  havfe  stated,  .ciienier. 
I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  general  plan  of  this 
publication  to  give  a  historical  and  satirical  view 
of  the  Brutuses  and  lirutes  of  tte  republic — of 
those  who  assumed  and  disgraced  the  name 
of  Brutup,"  and  who,  under  that  name,  sat  as 
judges  in  their  mock  tfibunals,  with  pistols  in 
their  girdles,  to  anticipate  the  office  of  the  exe- 
cutioner on  those  unfortunate  men  whom,  they 
treated  as  "rebels,  for  resistance  to  Roljespierre 
and  Couthon.  , 

I  now  come  to  show  you  that  this  ode  can 
not  represent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  ,t,Tto,re=i- 
Peltier.  Hja  is  a  French  Royalist,  inga,  have  noui- 
He  has  .ijevoted  his  talents  to  the  wfth'ti™™™ 
cause  of  his  King.  For  that  cause  '"'■'''"•'•• 
he  h^as  sacrificed  his  fortune  and  hasiarded  his 
life.  For  that  cause  he  is  proscribed  and  exiled 
from  his  country.  I  could-  easily  conceive  pow- 
erful topics  of  Royalist  invective  against  Bona- 
parte ;  and  if  Mr.  Peltier  had  called  upon  French- 
men by  the  mernory  of  St.  Louis  and  Henry  the 
Great,  by  the  memory  of  that,  illustrious  family 
whioh  reigned  over  them  for  seven  centuries,  and 
with  "whom  all  their  martial  renown  ancj  literary 
glory  are  so  closely  connected ;  if  he  had  ad- 
jured them  by  the  spotless  name  of  that  Louis 
XVI.,  the  martyr  of  his  love  for  his  people,  which 
scarce  a  man  in  France  can  now  pronounce  but 
in.  the  tone  of  pity  and  veneration  ;  if  hi  had  thm 
called  uppn  them  t6  change  their  useless  regret 

'*  Citizen  Brutva,  president  at  the  Military  Com" 
mission,  at  Marseilles,  in  January,  1794.    '  - 
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and  their  .barren  pity  into  generous  and  active 
indignatioh ;  if  he  had  reproached  the  conquer- 
ors of  Europe  with  the  disgrace  of  "being  the 
slaves  of  an  upstart  stranger ;  if  he  had  brought 
before  their  jnfnds  the  contrast,  between  their 
country  under  her  ancient  monarch — the  source 
and  model  of  tefinerrientin  manners  and  taste — 
and  since  their  expulsion  the  scourge  and.  the 
opprobrium  of  humanity;  if  he  had  exhorted 
t  them  to  drive  out  their  ignoble  tyrants^' and  to  re- 
store their  native  sovereign ;  I  shouldthen  have 
recognized  the  voicfe  of  a  Royalists  I  should 
have  recognized  language  that  mast  have  flowed 
from  the  heart  of  i/lr.  Peltier,  and  I  should  ha*e, 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  point- 
ed against  Bonaparte. 

These,  or  such  as  these,  must  have  been  the 
The  sontl- .  topioS  of  a  Royalist,  if  he  had  published 
S'wouiib'e  ""*  invective  against  the  First  Consul. 
Donsenae  in     But  instead  of  thcse  or  similar  topics, 

tue  mouth  of        ,  ■       ,  .        ,  .         in       ^        i     ■ 

Mr.  Feitidr  as  What  have  We  m  this  ode  ?  On  the 
a  Boyaiist.  supposition  that  it  is  the  invective  of 
a  Royalist,  how  is  it  to  be  reooncil'ed  to  common 
sense?  What  purpose  is  it  to  serve?'  To 
whom  is  it  addressed  ?  To  what  interests  does 
it  appeal  ?  What  passions  is  it  to  rouse  ?  If  it 
be  addressed  to  Royalists^  then  I  request,  gfen- 
tlemen,  that  you  will  p^refully  read  it,  and  tell, 
me  whether,  on  that  sut)position^  it  can  be  any 
thing  but  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  whether  a 
commission  of  lunacy  be  not  a  proceeding  more 
fitted  to  the  author's  case  than  ti  conviction  for 
a  libfel.  On  that  siippbsition,  I  ask  ^ou  whether 
it, does  not  amount  in  substance  to  such  an  ad- 
dress as  the  following  ?  "  Frenchmen,  Rdyal- 
ists,  J  do  not  call  upOn  you  to  avenge  the  mut-T 
der  of  your  innocent  Sovereign,  the  butchety,  of 
your  relations  aiid  friends,  thfe  disgrafee  and 
oppression  of  your  country!  I  call  upon  you 
by  the  hereditary' right  of  Barras,  transmitted 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  the  beneficent 
government  of  Merliii  and  Reubell,  those  worthy 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  whose  authority  was 
as  mild  as  it  was  lawful-r-I  pall  upon  you  to  re- 
venge on  Bonaparte  the  despotisiA  of  that  Direc- 
tory who  condemned  the  far  greater  part  of  your- 
selves to  beggary  and  ejcile,  who  covered  France 
with,  BastLes  and  scaffolds ;  who  doomed  the 
most  respectable  remaining  members  of  their 
community;^ — the  PichegrueS;  the  Barbi  Marbois, 
the  Barth61emis — to  a  lingering  death  in  the  pes- 
tilential wilds  of  Guiana.'  I  eall  upon  yoii  to 
avenge  on  Bonaparte  the  cause  of  those  councils 
of  five  hundred  or  of  two  hundred,  of  elders  or 
of  youngsters),' those 'disgusting  and  nauseous 
mockeries  of  representative  assemblies — those 
iifiserable  oo'uncils  which  sycophant  sophists  had 
converted  into  machines- for  fabricating  decrees 
of  proscription  and  confiscation,  which  not  only 
proscribed,  unborn  thousands,  but,  by  a  refine- 
ment and  innovation  in  rapine,  visited  the  sins 
of  the  children  upon  the  fathers,  and  beggared 
parents,  not  for  the  oflienses,  but  for  the  misfftr- 
tunes  of  their  sons.  I  call  upon  you  to  restore 
this' Director  and  these  cour^oils,  and  all  this- 
horrible  profanation  of  the  name  of  a  republig, 


and  to  punish  those  who  delivered  you  from  them. 
I  exhort  you  to  reverence  the  den  of  these  ban- 
ditti as 'the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,'  and*)  la^ 
ment  the  day  in  which  this  intoler4ble  nuisance 
was  abated  as  'pn  unfortunate  day.'  East  of 
all,  I  exhort  you  once  mpre  to  follow  that  de- 
plorable ohimerar— the  first  lure  that  led  you  to 
destruction — the  sovereignty  of  the  people^- 
though  I  know,  and  you  havS  bitterly  felt,  that 
you  never  w^re  so  much  slaves  in  fswt  as  since 
you  Jiaye  been  sovereigns  in  theory !"  - 
-  Let  ine  ask,  Mr.JUtorney  General,  whether, 
upon  his  supposition,.  I  have  hot  given  you  a 
faithful  translatipn  of  this  ode;  and  I  think  I 
may  safely  repeat  that  if  this  be  the  language 
of  a  Royalist  addressed  to  Royalists,  Jt  must  bb 
the' production  of  a  liihatio. .  But  on  my  supposi- 
tion,  every  thing  is  natural  and  Consistent.  You 
have  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  Jacobin. 
It  is  (therefore  probable,  if  you  take  it  as  a  his- 
torical repttblica^ion  of  a  Jacobin  pieces,  ilt  is 
jusij  if  you  take  it  as  a  satirical  representation 
,  of  Jacobin,  opinions  and  projects. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  the  produo^ 
tion  of  a  Royalist  writer,,  who  as-'  Eqn«iiy  non-' 
sullies  a  Republican  disguise  to  serve  ireeS^S' 
Royalist  purposes;  but  .if  my  learn-  to"™^'* 
ed  friend  chooses, that  supposition,  I  5™!noM)ti" 
think  an  equal  absurdity  returns  upon  ^loyalist. 
hiin  in  another  shape.  We  must,  then,  suppose 
itto  be  intended  to  excite  Republican  discontent 
and  insurrection  against  Bonaparte.  It  must, 
then,  be  taken  as'  addressed  to  Republicans. 
Would  Mr.  Peltier  in  that  case  have  disclosed 
his  name  as  the  publisher  ?  Woiild  he  noi  much 
rather  have  circulated  the  ode  in  the  name  of 
Gbenier,  without  prefixing  his  own,  which  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  warn  his  Jacobinical 
readers  against  all  his  counsels  and  exhortations. 
If  he  had  oireulated  it  under  the  name  of  Cbenipr 
only,  he  would,  indeed,  have  hung  out  Republic- 
an (jolors ;  but  by  prefixing  his  own,  he  appears 
without  disgiiise.  You  must  suppose  him  then 
to  say :  "  Republipans !  I,  your  mortal  enemy  for 
fourteen  years,  whom  you  have  robbed  of  his  all, 
whom  you  have  forbidden  to  revisit  his  country 
under  pain  of  d'eath,  who,  from-the  beginning  of  ^ 
the  RevQlutiqn^unceasingly  poqred  ridiqnle  upon 
your  follies,  and  exposed  your  crimes  to  detes- 
tation, who  in  the  cause  of  my  unhappy, Sover- 
eign braved  your  daggers  for  three  years,  and 
V'ho  escaped  almost  by  miracle  from  your  assas- 
sins in  September,  who  has  since  been  constant- 
ly erjiployed  in  warning  other  nations  by  your 
example,  and  in  collecting  the  evidence  upon 
which  history  will  pronounce  your  condemnation ; 
I,  who,  at  this  moment  deliberately  clioose  cicile 
and  honorable  poverty,  rather'  than  give  the 
.slightest  mark  of  external  compliance  with  your 
ibominable  institutions ;  I,  your  most  irreconcil- 
able and  indefatigalJle  enemy,  offer  ybu  counsel 
which  you  know  can  only  be  a  snare  into  which  I 
expect  you  to  fall^ though  by  the  mere  publication 
of  my  name  I  have  sufliciently  forewarned  you 
that  I  can  have  no  aim  but  that  of  your  destruc- 
tion." 
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I  ask  you, -again,  gentlemen,  is  this  /iommon 
th»  ode  W3,,  sense  ?  Is  it'  not  as  plea,r,  from  the 
aiorefere,  ef'    name  of  the  author,  that  it  .is  not  ad- 

ther  written  by     ,  '    ,         ^        ,  ,  »  ^,    ' 

■  cheniir  or  de-  drQssed  to  JacobmSj  as,  trora  the  con- 
J?»°=  hi°,ea«-  tents  of  the  publication,  that  it  is  not 
"■""i'  '  addressed  to  Royalists  ?  .  It  may  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Chenier,  for  the  topics  are 
such  as  he  would  employ;  It  may  be  a  satire. 
on  Jacobinism,  for  the  language  is  well  adapt- 
ed to, such  a  composition, .  But  it  can  not  be  a 
Royalist's, invective  against  Bonaparte,  intended 
by  Jiinl  to  stir  up  either  Royalists  or  RepubMo- 
ans  to  th6  destruction  of  the  First  Consul. 
I  can  not  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  I 
should  niinutely  examine  this  poem 

Cummenta  on  ,    -  •'  ,  J!;, 

particular  to  conQrm  my  construction.  Inere 
paesBsea.        ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  passagcs  Qn  which  I 

?hall  make  a  fe^  observations.  The  first  is  the 
contrast  between  the.,state  of  England  and  that 
of  France,  of  which  au  ingenious  friend  has  fa- 
vored me  with  a  translation,  which  I  shall  taliie 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  you."  •  ,  ■■ 

•      Her'glorlotis  fabric  England  rears 

On  law's  fixed  base  alone ;  ' 

Law's  guardian  pow'r  while  each  reveres, 
England !  thy  people's-  freedom  fears 
No  danger  froni  the  Throne.     ' 

For  there,  before  the  almighty  Law,    , 
High  birth,  high  place,  with  pious  awe,. 

In  reverend  homage  bend : 
.  Tliere  man's  free  spirit,  unconstrain'd 
.Exalts,  in  man's  best  rights  maintain'd. 
Rights,  which  by  ancient  valor  gain'd, , 
-  From  age  to  agd  descend.^    ,  ^  , 

Britons,'  by  no  base  fear  dismay'd, 

May  power's  worst  acts  arraign :    ' 

'Does  tyrant  force  their  Hghta  inyade  ? 

They  call  on  Law's  impartial  aid, 
;^or  call  that  aid  in  vain. 

^ence,-  of  her  sacired  Charter  proud. 
With  every  earthly  good  endow'd, 

O'er  subject  seas -unfurl' d, 

/Britannia  waves  her'standard  wide,. 

Hence,  sees  her  freighted  navies  ride 

Up  wealthy  Thames'  majestic  tide, 

The  Vender,  of  the  world. 

Herfe,  at  first'  sight,  you  may  perhaps  think 
that  the  consistency  of  the  Jacobin  character  is 
not  supported,  that  the  Republican  disguise  is 
thrown  off,  that  the  Rdyalist  sfands  unniasked 
before  you  j  but,  on  mdre  consideration,  you  will 
find  that  such  an  inference  would  be  too  hia,sty. 
The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  are  now  reduced 
to  envy  .that  British'  Constitution  which,  in  the ' 
infatuation  of  their  presumptuous  ignorance,  they 
once  rejected  with  scorn.  ■  They  ai-e  now  slaves, 
as  they  themselves  confess,  because  tvvelve  years 
ago  they  did  npt  believe  Englishmen  to  be  free. 
They  can  not  bat  see  that  England  is  the  only 
popular  goverhment  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  reluctant  homage  to  the  jus-, 
tice  of  English  prinoiplesi  The  praise;  of  En- 
gland is  too -Striking  a  satir^  on  their  sawn  gov- 
ernment to  escape  them  j  and  I  may  accordingly 
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venture  to  appeal  to  all  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  political  circles  of  Paris,  whether 
such  contrasts  between  FraWe'  and  England  as 
that  whicli  I  have  read  to  you  be  not  the  most 
favorite  topics  of  the ,  opponents  of  Bonaparte. 
'But  iit  the  very  liext  stanza, 

.  Ce^iendaBt,  encore  afttigee 
'  Pai:  I'odieuse  Ii6redit4 
,      '       Londres"  de  titres  snrohargee, 
iiOndres  n'a.pas  VEgqliti^^^ 

You  see,  that  though  they  are  forced' to  surren- 
der an  unwilling  triUnte  to  our  liberty,'  they  can 
liot,  yet  renounce  all'  their  fantastic  and  deplora- 
ble' chimeras.  '  They  endeavor  to  make  a  com- 
promise between  the  exrperienbe  orf  which  they 
can  not  shut  their  eyes,,  and  the  wretched  sys- 
tems tQ  "svliich  thfey  sflll  cling,  Fandtioism'  is 
the  most  iriourable  of  all  mental  disease^s ;  ba- 
.dause  in  all  its'-forlhs,  religious,  philosophical,  or 
political,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mad  con- 
tempt fbr  experience;,  which  alone  can  correct 
the  errors  of  pr^tical  judgment.  And  these 
democratioal,  fanatics-  still  speak  of  the  odious 
principle  of  "hereditary  government."  '  They 
still  oornplam^ that  we  have  not  "equality." 
They  know  not  that  this  odious  principle' of  in- 
heritance is  oijr  bhlwark  against  tyranny ;  that 
if  we  had  their  pretended 'equalfty,  we  should 
Soon  cease"  to  be'th^e  objects  of  their  ehvy. 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  yon  would  nat- 
urally expect  from  half-6ured  lunatics.  But 
once  more  I  ask  you,  whether  they  can  be  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Peltier  ?  Would  he'coriiplain 
that  we  have  too  much  raonai^chy,  or  too  much 
of  what  they  call  aristocracy?  If  he  has  any 
prejudices  against  the'English  government,  iriust 
they  not  be  of  an  entirely  opposite  kind  ? 

I  have"  ortly  one  observation  more  tcmake  on 
this,  poem.     It  relates  to  th^  passage  comment,  on  ■ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  incite-  p'ojiJSi ',"0". 
ment  to  assassination."     In  my  "way'™™!?''^,'?^' 
of  considering  the  subject,  Mr.  Pel-  ofBonaparte. 
tier  is  not  answerable  for  that  passage,  whatev- 
er its  demerits'may  be.     It  is  put  into  the  mouth 
6T  a  Jacobin;  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  af- 
firmed th^t  if  it  were  an  inciternent  to  assassin- , 
ate,  it  would  be  very  unsuitable' to  his  charac- 
ter.    Experience,  and  very  recent  experience, 
)ias  aburtdaritly  proved  how  widely  the  Frtaoh 
Revplrition  has"  blaotened  men's  imaginations, 
what  a  da.ring  and  desperate  oast  it  has  given  to 
their  characters,  how 'much  it  ha!s' made  them 
regard  the,  most  extravagant  'projects  'pf  guilt 


^5  We  learn  from  Mr.  Mackintosh's  son  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  author  of  this  beautiful  tra,nslation. 


^^  A  literal  translation  afibrds  the  best  means  of 
judging  in  this  case,  and  such  a  translation  will, 
therefore  be  given — "London,  stiU  suffering  under 
the  evils  of  "hereditaiy  i^ank,  wealth,  &c. ;  London, 
burdened  with  titles  [of  nobility,  &o.]^  lias  no  equal- 

¥-V  •'"-,'       ,  ■ 

''The  words  were  these,  alluding' (0  the  death 
of  Cesar  by  the  hand  of  Brutus :   , 

"  Rome,  dans  -ce  revers  faueste, 

Pour  te'venger  an  mdins  il  reste       ., 
-  ,Un'poignard  aiix  derniers  Remains." 
Rome,  in  thissad  reverse,  there  remains,'at  least, 
a  dagger  to  avenge  thee  among  the  last  Romans. 
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as  easy  and  ordinary  expedients  j  and  to  what  a 
horrible  extent  it  has  familiarized  their  minds  to 
crimes  which  before  were  only  known  among 
civilized  nations  by  the  history  of  barbarous 
times,  or  as  the  subject  of  poetical  fiction.  But, 
thank  God,  gentlemen,  we  in  Englsind  have  not 
learned  to  charge  any  man  with  inciting  assas- 
sination, not  even  a  member  of  that  atrocious 
sect  who  have  revived  political  assassinaition  in 
Christendom,  except  when  we  are  eompelledto 
do  so  by  irresistible  evidence  Where  is  that 
evidence  here  ?  In  general,  it  is  immoral,  be- 
cause indecent  to  speak  yith  levity,  still  more  to 
anticipate  with  pleasure,  the  destruction  of  any 
human  being.  But  betweert.  this  immorality  and 
the  horrible  crime  of  inciting  to  assassination, 
there  is  a  wide  interval  indeed.  The  real,  or 
supposed  author  of  this  ode  -gives  yoU  tq  under- 
stand thkt  he  would  hear  with  no  great,  sorrow  of 
iJie  destruction  of  the  First  Qonsul.  But  surely 
the  publication  of  that  sentiydent  is  very  differ- 
ent from  an  exhbrtation  to  assassinate. 

But,  says  my  learned  friend,  why  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Brutus  celebrated  ?  Why  are  the 
French  reproached  with  their  baseness  in  not 
copjfing  that  example?  Gentlemen,  I  have  no 
judgment  to  give  on  the  act  of  Marcus  Brutus. 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  not.  I  should  nijt  dafe  to 
condemn  the  acts-  of  brave  and  virtuous  men  in 
extraordinary '  and  terrible  circumstances,  ajid 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  the 
veneration  of  s6  many  age^.  Still  less  should  I 
dare  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  most  sacred 
rules  of  duty  by  praises  which  would  be  immoral, 
even  if  the  acts  themselves  were  in  some  meas- 
ure justified  by  the  awful  circumstances  under 
whichf  they  were  done.  I  am  not,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  panegyrist  of  "those  instances 
of  doubtful  public  spirit  at  which  morality  is  per- 
plexed/reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  af- 
frighted nature  recoils."  ■ 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  act  of 
Brutus,  s^irely  my  learned  IJifendl  will  not  contend 
that  every  allusion  to  it,  every  panegyric,  on  it 
which  has  appeared  for  eighteen  centuries,  in 
prose  and  verse,  is  an  incitement  to  assassination. 
From  the  Conspicuce  Divina  Phillijnca  Famce, 
down  to  the  last  school-boy  declamation,  he  will 
find  scarce  a  work  of  literature  without  such  al- 
lusions, and  not  very  many  withbut  such  pane- 
gyrics. I  must  say  that  he  has  construed  this 
ode  more  like  an  Attorney  General  than  a  critic 
in  poetry.  According  to  his  construction,'  al- 
most ever jr  fine  writer  in  our  language  is  4 
preaohbr  of  murder  i" 


'"  The  quotation  above  is  from  i^be  tenth  satire  of 
Javenal,  hue  1'35. 

Divine  Fhillipic  of  illustrious  fame. 

The  poet  refers  to  the  second  Oration  of  Cicero 
agdnst  Authony,  containing;  the  well-known  pas- 
sage, "  Cffisare  interfecto  statim  eruentum  alte  ex- 
toUens  Marcus  Brutns  pugionem,  Ciceronem  nora- 
inatim  exclamavit,  atque  ei  re'cuperatam  libertatem 
•est  gratulatns." 

Akensi'de  has   given   a  free  translation  of  the 
words  in  his  celebrated  lines  on  moral  sablimity. 
'  Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  th6  range 


Having  said  so  much  on  the  first  of  these  sup- 
posed libels,  I  shall  be  very  short  on 
the  two  that  remain— the  verses  as-  «,°«"Cr 
cribed  to  a  Dutch  patriot, 'and  the  SSp.? 
parody  of  the  speech  of  Lepidus:.'  In  '""'• 
the  first  of  these,  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Attorn- 
ey General  has  again  discovered  an  incitement 
to  assassinate — the  most  learned  incitement  to 
assassinate  that  ever  was  addressed  to  such  igt. 
norant  ruffians  as  are  inost  likely  to  be  femjdoyed 
for  such  nefarious  purposes!''  An  obscure  al- 
lusion  to  an  obscure  and  perhaps  fabulous  part 
of  Roman  history,  to  the  supposed  murder  of 
Romulus,  'about  which  none, of  us  know  any 
thing,  and  of  which  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  and 
Amsterdam  probably  never  heard.  Sut  the  apo- 
theom  !  Here  my  learned  friend  has  a  little  for^ 
gotten  himself  He  seems  to  argue  as  if  apo- 
theosis always  presupposed  death.  But  he  must 
l^now  that  Augustus,  and  even  Tiberius  and  Nero, : 
were  deified  durihg  their  lives,  and  he  can  not 
have  forgotten  the  terms  in  which  one  of  the 
court  pofets  of  Augustus  speaks  of  his  master's 
divinity: 

Priesens  divus  habebitur 

Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio.*3 

If  an;^  modem  rival  of  Augustus  should  choose 
that  path  to  Olympus,^'  I  think  he  will  find  it' 
more  steep  and  rugged  than  that  by  which  Pol- 
lux  and  Hercules  oHmbed  to  the  ethereal  towers, 
and  that  he  must  be  content  with  purpling  his 
lips  with  Burgundy  dn  earth,  as  he  has  ve>y  lit- ' 
tie  chance  of  purpling  them  with  nectar  among 
the  gods. 

The  utmost  that  can,  seriously  be  made  of  this 
passage  is,  that  it  is  a  wish  for  a  man's  ,  xiiey  a^rua 
death.    I  repeat  that  I  do  not  contend  ?„"Vfn7'' 
for  the  decency  of  publicly  declaring  JJJ'fJ'  Jf'JJ' 
isuch  vrishes,  or  even  for  the  propriety  "»««inaiion. 
of  entertaining  them ;  but  the  distance  between 


Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty. dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  BfutiLs  rose 
Eefulgt)itfrom  the^Mroke^of  Ccescfr' s  fate, 
Amid  the  croiod  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 

'    Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  iownthe  thunder,. cdU'i  ttUmi 
'On  TuLLT's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  Father  of  his  Country  hail ! 
For  lo  I  .the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free  !  '    ■ 

Pleasures  of  t^  Zmaginatipn,  Book  i. 
"  The  "passage  refeiTed  to  is  at  the^  close  of  a 

short  poem,  entitled ."  Vasud'^n  bon  Patriot,"'  Wish 

of  a  good  patriot : 

"  Enfin  (et  Romulus  'nous  r^ppelle  la  chose)  . 
Je  fais  vcBu — des  demain  qu'il  ait  I'dpoth^ose  f" 
Finally  (and  RoOiulus  recalls  the  thing  to  mind), 

I  wish  that  on  the  morrow  he  may  have  his  apolhe^ 

osis. 
^°  A  present  Gon,  Augustus  shall  be  worshiped, 
With  Britons  added  to  his  wide  domains. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  iii.,  Ode  5.' 
^'  Alluding  to  any  attempt  that  Bonaparte  might 

make  to  invade  England. 
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such  a  wish  and  a  persuasive  to  murder  is  im- 
mense. Such  a  wish  for  a  man's  death  is  very 
often  little  more  than  a  strong,  though,  I  admit, 
noj  a  very  decent  way  of  expressing  detestation 
for  his  character.  . 

But  without  pursuing  this  argunieVit  any  fur- 
thbr,  I  think  myself,  entitled  to  apply  to  these 
verses  the  same  reasoning  which  1  have  already 
applied  "to  the  first  supposed  libel  on  Bonaparte. 
If  they  be  the  real  composition  of  a  pretended 
Dutch  patriot,  Mr.  Peltier  may  Republish  them 
innocently.  If  they  be  a  satire  on  such  pretend- 
ed Dutch  patriots,  they  are  not  a  libel  on  Bona- 
parte. .Granting,  for  the  salte  of  sy:gument,.that 
they  did  entertain  a  serious  exhortation  to  assas- 
sinate, is  there  any  thing  in  sijch  an  exhortation 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  theSe  pretend- 
ed patriots? 

They  who  were  disaffected  to  the  mild  and 
chsrjMer  of  tolcrant  government  of  their  flourish- 
ihe Dutch  ing  cotmtry,  because  it  didnot  exactly 
square  with  all  their  .theoretical  whim- 
sies ;  they  who  revolted  from  thaf  administra- 
tion as  tyraivnio^J,  which  made  Holland  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  for  protected  industry,  for 
liberty  of  action  and  opinion,  and  for  a  prosperity 
which  I  may  venture  to  ca|l  the  greatest  victory 
of  man  over,  hostile  element^  ;  ■  they  who  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  fiercest  tyrants  that  Europe' 
ever!  s^w.  whoserVed  in  the  armies  of  Eobes- 
pierrOj  under  the  impudent  pretext  of  giving  lib- 
erty to  their  eoutitry,  and  who  have  finally  bur- 
ied in  the-  same  grave  its  liberty,  its  independ- 
ence, and  perhaps  its  national'  existence,  they  are 
not  men  entitled  to  much  tenderness  from  'a  po- 
litical satirist,  and  he  will  scarcely  violate  dra-' 
matic  propriety  if  he  impute  to,  them  any  lati- 
guage,  however  criminal  arid  detestable.  They 
who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  their  old, 
laz.y,  go6d-nature4  government,  are  not  likely  to 
endure  Vith  patience  the  yoke  of  that  stern  dom- 
ination which  they  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves,  and  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  them,  is 
only. the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  They 
who  call  in  tyrants  to  establish  liberty,  who  sac- 
rifice, the ,  independence  of  their  country  under 
pretense  of  reforming  its  internal  constitution, 
are  capable  of  evpry  thing. 

I  know  nothing  more  odious  than  their  char- 
Horn  odious  aoter,  uules^  it  be  that  of  those  who 
ceJiSTo^'e'S  invoked  the  aidi-of  the  oppressors  of 
iteianii,  Switzerland  to  be  the  deliverers  of 
Ireland  !  '  Their  guilt  has,  indeed,  peculiar  ag- 
grava^tions.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  they^  were 
willing  to  surrender  their  country  into  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  the  most  lawless;  fiithless,  and  mer- 
ciless that  ever  sbourged  Eirope :  who,  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  negotiation,  vpSre  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Swiss,  the  martyrs 
of  real  independeiice  and  of  real  liberty.  Their 
success  w.ciuld  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
only  free  >  community  remaining  in  Europe — of 
England,  the  only  bulwark  of  the  remains  of  Eu- 
ropean iadependenoe.  Their  means  were  the 
passions  of  an  Ignorant  and  barbarous  peasantry,' 
and  a  civil  war,' which  could  not  fail  to  produce 


all  the  horrible  crimes  and  horrible  retaliations 
•of  the  last  calamity  that  can  befall  society — a 
servile  revolt.-  They  sought  the  worst,  of -finds 
by  the  most  abominable  of-m'(?ans.  They  labored 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  crimes  and  miseries  which  men  of  humanity 
and  conscience  would  have  thought  too  great  a 
price  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind. 
,  Th'e  last  of  these  supposed  libels  is  the  parody 
oh  the  speech -of- Lepidus,  in  the  frag-  p„„jy„„ 
m^nts  of  Sallust.  It  is  certainly  a  very  Jj'jW,^'^ 
ingeriious  and  happy  parody  of  an  orig- 
inal, attended  with  some  historical  obscurity  and 
difiiculty,  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  busi- 
ness to  exarainfe.'**  This  parody  is  said  to  have 
been  clandestinely  placed  among  the  papers  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  respectable  men  in 
France,  M.  Camille  Jordan,  inrnder  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  involving  that  excellent  person  in  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  &•  spy  of  FouchS.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
take  this  to  be  a  satire  on  Fouohe,  on  Appiieii  to 
his  manufacture  of  plots^— on  his  cpn-  ^°"=''" 
trivances  for'the  destruction  of  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous  men— and  I  should  admitHIt  to  be  a  libel 
on  Fouoh^,  if  it  were  possible  to  libel  him.  I 
own  that  I  'shguld  like  to  see  Fouohe  appear  as 
a  plaintiff,  seeking''  reparatioit  for  his  injured 
character,  before  any  tribunal  safejr^m  his  fangs; 
where  he  had  not  the  power  of  sending  the  judges 
to  Guiana„or  Madagascar.  It  happens  that  we 
know  something  of  the  hisfofy  of  M.Pouch& 
from  a  very  credible  witness  against  him — from 
himself.  You  will  perhaps  ex6use  me  for  read- 
ing to  you  some  passages  of  his  letters  in  the 
year  1793,  from  which  you  will  judge  lyhether 
any  satire  can  b^  so  severe  as  th«  portrait  he 
draws  of  himself.) 

"Convinced  that  there  are  no  innocent  men 
in  this  infamous  city,l=  but  those  who  .Q„„,„i„„,f„n 
are  opposed  and  loaded  with  irons  by  ''''  '='-■='■• 
the  ^sassins  of  the  people,"  we  are  on  our  guard 
against  the  tears  of  repentance  !  nothing'can  dis- 
arm' our  severity.  They  havfe  not  yet  dared  to 
solicit  the  repeal  of  our  first  decree  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  ttfdty  of  Lyons  !  but  scarcely  any 
thingAas  yet  been  done  to  carryit  into  execution." 
(Pathetic!)  ''The  demolitions  are  too  slow. 
jMore  rapid  means  are  nep^ssary  to  republican 
impatience.  The  explosion  of  the  mine  and  the 
devouring  activity  of  the  flames  can  alone  ade- 
quately represent  the  omnipotence  of  the  peo- 
ple.", (Unhappy  populace,  always  the  pretext, 
the  instrument,  and  the  viqtim  of*  political 
crimes!)  " Their  will  can  not  be  checked  like 
that  .of  tyrants.  It  oughtj.fo  .have  the  effects  of 
thunder !"  The  next  specimen  of  this  worthy 
gentleman  which  I  shall  give,  is  in- a  speech  to 
the  Jacobin  Club-.of  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  Dq. 


^=  ThiS'  parody  .seeina  not  to  have  originated  with 
Peltier,  but  to  have  been  made  in  Paris  during  the 
Revolution.  '        t  ° 

=»  The  unhappy  city  pf  Lyons. '      '  • 

"He  weans  the  murderers  who  were  condemned 
to  dcfith  for  their  crimes. 
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oember,  1793,  by  his  worthy  colleague  in  tlie 
mission  to  Lyons,  CoUot  d'Herbois  : 

"  We  are  accused"  (you,  gentlemen,  will  soon 
see  howTinjtistly)  "of  being  c'annibala,  men  of 
blood;  but  it  is  in  counter.-revol'utionary  peti-' 
tions,  hawked  about  for  signature  by  aristocrats; 
that  this  charge  is  made  against  us.  .They  ex- 
amine with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  how 
the  counter-revolutionists  are  put  to  death,  and 
they  affect  to  say  that  tKey  ate  not  killed  at  one 
stroke."  (He  speaks  for,' himself  "and  his  col-' 
league  Fftuohe,  and  one  would  suppose  that  he 
was  going  to  depy  the  fact — but  nothing  like  it.) 
"  Ah  [  JaeobinSj-  did ,  Chalier^  die  at  the  first 
stroke,,  &o.  ?  A  drop  of  blood  poured  from  gen- 
erous'veins  goes  to  my.  heart"  (humane  creat- 
ure!), "but  I  have  no  pit/.for.  conspirators." 
(He,  however,  proceeds  to  state  a  most  undenia- 
ble proof  of  hisi  compassion.)  ■  "  'We  caused  two 
hundred  to  be  shot  at  once,  and  it  is  charged 
upon  us  as  a  crime !"  (Astonishing  !  that  such 
an  act  of  humanity  should  be  called  a  crime !) 
"  They  do  not  knoV  that  it  is  a  proof  of  our  -sens- 
ibility !  When  twenty  criminals  are  guillotined, 
the  last  of  them  xlies  twenty  deaths;  but  these 
two  hundred  conspirators  perished  at  once.  They 
Speak  of  sensibility,  we  also  are  full  of  sensibility  f 
The'facobins  have  all  the  virtues  !  They  are  com-> 
passionate,  humane,. generous  I"  (This'is  some- 
what hard  to  be  ,understood,  but  it  is  perfectly 
explained  by  what  follows.)  "  But  they  reserve 
these  sentiments  for  the  patriots  who  are  their 
brethren,  which  the  aristocrats  never  will  be." 

The  Only/ remaining  document  with  which  I 
shall  trouble  you  is  a  letter  from  Fouojie  to  his 
amiable  colleague  Collet  d'Herbois,  which,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  confideritial  communica- 
tion, breathes  all  the  native  tenderness  of  his 
soul.  "  Let  us  be  terrible,  that  we  may  run  no 
risk  of  being  feeble  or  cruel.  Let  us  a&nihilate 
in  our  -yvratb,  at  a'single  blow,  all  rebels,  all  cOn- 
spirators,  all  traitors"  (comprehensive"  Words  in 
his  vocabiriary)i,  "  to  spare  ourselves  the  pa,in,  thp 
long  agony  of  punishingJike  kings  !"  (Nothing 
but  philanthro^  in  this  worthy  man's  heart.) 
"  Let  us  exercise  justice  after  the  example  6f 
nature.  Let  us  avengi  ourselves  lik6  a  people. 
Let  us  strike  like  the  thvfflder-bolt ;  and  let  even 
the  ashes  of  our  enemies  disappear  from  the  soil 
of  liberty  1  Let  the  perfidious  and  ferocious 
English  be  attacked  from  every  side.  Lfct  thfe 
whole  republic  form  a  volcano  to  pour  devour- 
ing lava  upon  them..  May  the  infamous  island 
which  produced  these  monsters,  who  no  longer 
belong  to  humanity,  be'  forever  burie'd  under  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  t  Farewell,  my  friend ! 
Tears  of  joy  stream  from  my  eyes"  (we  shall 
soon  see  for  what),  "they  deluge  my  soul." 

[Then  follows  •  a  little  postscript,  which  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  this  excessive  joy,  so  hyper- 
bolical in  its  language,  and  which  fully  justifies 
the  indignation  of  the  humane  writer  against  the 
"  ferocious  English,"  who'  are  so  stupid  and  so 
cruel  ss-  never  to. have  thought  of  a  benevotent 


'  This,  Chalier  was  the  Marat  of  Lyons. 


massacre,  by  way  of,  sparing  themselves  the  pain 
of  punishing  individual  criminals.] 

"l^e  have  onty  one  wtug  of  telebrating  victo- 
ries. We  ^end  this  evening  two  htmdred  caid 
thirteen  rebels  to  be  shot !" 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  M.  Fouehe,  who  is  said  to 
have  procured  this  parody  to  be  mixed  with  the 
papers'  of  my  excellent  friend,  Camille  Jordan, 
to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  his  dfesWuctipn.  Fab- 
ricated "plots  are  among  the  most  usual  means  of 
such  tyrants  for  such  purposes  ;  and  if  Mr.  Pel- 
tier intended  to  libel  (shall  I  say  ?)  Fouche  by 
this  composition,  I  can  easily  uhderstahd  both' 
the  parody  find  the  history  of  its  origin.  But  if 
it  be  directed  against  Bonaparte  to  serve  Roy- 
alist purposes;  I  rijust  confess  myself  wholly  un- 
able to  Conceive  why  Mr.  Peltier  should  have 
stigmatized -his  work  and  deprived  it  ofsll  au- 
thority' and  power  of  persuasion,  by  prefixing  to 
it  the  infamous  name  of  Fouch^. 

On  the  same  principle,  I  think  one  of  the  ob 
servations  of  my  learned  friend,  oh  the  „ 
title  of  this  publicjitiofi,  may  .be  re-  tiietineorMc. 
Jtorted  on  him.     He  has  called  your    '  ".»p»i»'' 
attention  to  the  title,  "L'Ambigu,.6u  Vari4t6s  ^ 
atroces    et   amusantes."       Now,  gentlemen,  I 
must  ask  whether,  had  these  been  Mr.  Peltier's 
own  invectives-against  Bonaparte,  he  would  him- 
self have  branded  them  as  "  atrocious."     But  if 
they  be  specimens  of  the  opinion?  and  invectives 
of  a  French  faction;  the  title  is  very  natural,  and 
the^epithets  are  perfectly  intelligible.     Indeed,  I 
scarce  know  a  more  appropriate  title  fOr  the 
whole  tragic  comedy  of  the  Revolution  than  that 
of  "  atrocious  and  amusing  varieties." 

My  learned  friend  has  made  some  observations 
on  other  parts  of  this,  publication,  to  i„„ai„parts 
show  the  spirit  which  aniniates  the  ^J''^™"^; 
author,  but 'they  do  not  seem  to  be  Hippantor.M- ' 
very  material  to  the  question  between  nst  b«eo libel- 
us.  It  is  no  part  of  my  case  that  Mr.  ""'• 
Peltier  has  spoken  with  some  unpoliteness,  with 
some  •flippancy,  with  more  severity  than,  ray 
learned  friend  may  approve,  of  factions  and  of 
administrations  in  France.  Mr.  Peltier  can  not 
love  the  Revolution,  or  any  government  that  has 
growrf  put  of  it  and  maintains  it.  The  Revolu- 
tionists have  destroyed  his  family,  they  have 
seized  his  inheritance,  they  have  beggared,  ex- 
iled, and  proscribed  himself.  If  he  did  not  de- 
test them  he  would  be  unworthy  of  living,  and 
he  would  be  a  base  hypocrite  if  he  were  to  ooh- 
ceal  his  sentiments.  But  I  must  agaiJi  remind 
you  that  this  isnot  an  information  for  not  suffi- 
ciently honoring  the  French  ReTToWtion,  for  not 
shovi'ing  sufficient  reverence  for  ihe  consnlaf 
government.  These  are  no  crimes  among  us. 
Erigland  is  not  yet  reduced  to  such  an  ignomin- 
ioui  dependence.  Our  hearts  And  consciences  are 
not  yet  in  the  bonds  of  so  wretched  a  slavery. 
This  is  an  information  for-a  libel  on  Boriaparte, 
and  if  you  believe  the  prinpipal  intention  of  Mr 
Peltier  to  have  been  to  republish  the  writings 
or  tO'  satirize  the-  character  o(  other  individuals, 
you  must  acquit  him  of  a^  libel  on  the  First  Con- 
sul. '         ' 
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Here,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  might  stop,  if  I 
had  only  to  'consider  the  defense  of  Mr.  Pel- 
tier. 1  trust  that  you  are  already  oonvinoed  of 
his  innocence.  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  pa- 
tierioei  as  I  am  sure  I  "have  very  nearly  exhaust- 
ed my  o-wn  strength.  But  so  much  seems  to  me 
to  depend  on  your  verdict,'  that  I  can  not  forbear 
from  laying  before  you  some  considerations  of' a 
more  general  nature. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  omthe  eve  of  a 
Pari-Faurih:  great  Struggle';  that  this  is  only  the 
^xaraJie'sVf"  flrst  battle  between  reason  and  pow- 
STo'v^nTto  er ;  that  you  have  now  in  your  hands, 
™m'i™t"r'°  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only  re- 
present crisis,  mains  of  freS  discussion  in  Europe, 
now  confined  to  this  kiftgdom-r-^ddressihg  you, 
therefore,  as  the  guardians  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  ii(i^nkind ;  convinced  that  the  tlnfet- 
tered  exercise  of  reason  depends  more  on  your 
present  verdict  than  on  any  other  that  was  ever 
delivered  by  a  jury,  I  can  not  conclude  without 
bringing  before  you  the  sentiments  and  examplbs 
of  our  ancestors  in  some  of  those  awful  and  per- 
ilous'situations  by  which  Divine  Prbvidenoe  has 
in  former  ages  tried  the  virtue  of  the  English  na- 
tion. We  are  fallen  upon  times  in  which  it  be- 
hooves us  to  strengthen:  our  spirits  by  the  con- 
templation of  great  exainples  of  constancy.  Let 
us  seek  for  them  in  the  annals  of  our  forefathers. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  consid- 
(1.)  The  age  of,  cred  as  the  opening  of  the  modern 
Elizabeth.  ^  history  of  England,  especially  iri  its 
connection  with  the  modern  system  of  Europe, 
which  began  aboiJt  that  time  to  assume  the  form 
th^f  it  preserved  till  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  a  very  memorable  period,  of  which  the  max- 
ims ought  to  be  engraven  on  th,e  head  and  heart 
of  every  Englishman.  Philip  II.,  at  the  head  of 
the  greatest  empire  then  in  the  world,  was  open- 
ly aiming  at  universal  domination,  .and  his  proj- 
ect was  so  far  from  being  thought  chimerical  by 
the  wisest  of  his  cotemporaries  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  great  Duke  of  Sully,  he  tnust  have 
been  successful,  "  if,  by  a  most  sitigular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  he  had  not' at  the  same 
time  been  resisted  by  two  such  strong  heads  as 
those  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Elizabeth."  To 
the  most  extensiye  and  opulent  dominions,  the 
most  numerous  and  disciplined  armies,  the.  most 
renowned  captains,  the  greatest  revenue,  he  add- 
ed also  the  most  formidable  power  over  opinion. 
He  was  the  chief  of  a  religious  faction,  animated 
by  the  most  atrocious  fanaticism,  prepared  to 
second  his  ambition  by  rebellion,.,  anarchy,  and 
regicide  in  every  Protestant  state.  Elizabeth 
was  among  the  first  objects  of  his  hostility.  That 
_  wise  and  magnanimous  Princess  placed  herself 
in  the  front  of  the  battle  for  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. Thoughshe  had  to  contend  at  home  with 
his  fanatical  faction,  which  almost  occupied  Ire- 
land, which  divided  Scotland,  and  was  not  of  con- 
temptible strength  in  England,  she  aided  the  op-, 
pressed  inhabitants,  of  the  Netherlands  in  their 
just  anjd  glorious  resistance  to  his  tyranny ;  she 
aided  Henry  the  Great  in  suppressing  the  abom- 
inable 'rebellion  which  ai;archical  jtrinciples  had 


excited  and  Spanish  arms  had  supported  in 
France,  and  after  a  long  reign  of  various  fortune, 
in  which  she  preserved  her  uneonquered  spirit 
through  great  calamities  and  still  greater  dan- 
jgers,  she  at  length  broke  the  strerigth  of  the  en- 
emy, and  reduced  his  power  within  such  limits 
as  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  England 
and  of  all  Europe.'  Heif  only  effectual  ally  was 
the  spirit  of  her  people,  and  her  policy  fldwed 
from  that  magnanimous  nature  which  in  the  hour 
of  peril  tSacljes  better  lessons  than  those  of  cold 
reason.  Her  great  heart  inspired  her  with  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  wisdom — which  disdained  to 
appiial  to  the  low  and  sordid  passions  of  her  peo- 
ple even  for  the  protection  of  their  low  and  sor- 
did interests,  because  she  knew,  or,  rather,  she 
felt,  that  these  are  effeminate,  creeping,  coward- 
ly,  short-sighted  passions,  which  shrink  from  con- 
flict even  in  defense  of  their  own  mean  objefets. 
In  a  righteous  cause,  she  roused  thpse  generous 
affections  of  her  pe.ople  which  alone  teabh 'hold' 
ness,  constancy,  arid  foresight,  and  which  are 
therefore  the  only  safe  guardians  of  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a  nation. .  In 
her  memorable  address  to  her  army,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by 
Spain,  this  woman  of  heroic  spirit  disdained  to 
speak  to  them  of  tlieir  ease  and  thcit  commerce, 
and  their  wealth  and  their  safety.  No!  She 
touched  another  -  chord — she  spoKe  of  their  na- 
tional honor,  of  their  digtiity  as  Englishmen,  of 
"  the  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  SpainsAow/d  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms."  She' 
breathed  into  thfem  those  grand  and  powerful 
sentiments  which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  heroes, 
which  led  them  into-  the  battle  of  their  country, 
armed  with  holy  and  irresistible  enthusiasm; 
which  even  oovef  yrith. their  shield  all  the  jgno- 
ble  inteirests  that  base  Oalculation  and  cowardly 
selfishness  tremble  to  hazard,  but  shrink  from  de- 
fending.^5  -  A  sort  of  prophetic  instinct,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  to  have  revealed -tO  her  the  im- 
portance of  that  great  instrurnent  for  rousing  and 
guiding  the  minds,  of  men,  of  the  effects  of  which 
she  had  no  experience,  which,  since  her  tinie,  has 
changed  the  condition  of  the  world,  but  which 
fewsmodern  statesmen  have  thoroughly  under- 
stood or  wisely  ettiployed ;  which  is,  no  doubt, 
connected  with  many  ridioulotis  and  degrading 
details,  which  has  produced,  and  which  may 
again  produce  terrible  mischiefs,  but  of  which 
the  influence  must,  after  all,  be  considered  as 
the  most  certain  effect  and  the  most  efiicaoious 
cause  of  civilization,  and  which,  whether  it  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  is  'themost  powerful  engine  , 
that  a  politician  can  move— ^I  mean  the  press. 
It  is  ,B.  curious  fact  that  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada,Queen  Elizabeth' caused  to  be  she  was  uie  first 
printed  the  first  gazettes  that  ever  S Spre™  w^ 
appeared'  in  England;  and  I  own,  Tonhe 'o'Si'''' 
when  I  consider  that  this  mode  of  "»• 
rousipg  a  national  spirit  was  then  absolutely  un- 
exatripled,  that  she  could  have  no  assurance  of 


25  We  have  but  few  strains  of  eloquence  in  our 
language  more  noble  or  more  inspiring  for  a  people 
like  the  English  than  this  passage; 
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its  efficacy  from  the  precedents  of  former  times, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  her  having  recourse  to 
it  as  one  of  the  most  sagaoioiis  experiments,  one 
oOthe  greatest  discoveries  of  political  genias,  one 
of  the  most  striking  anticipations  of  future  expe- 
rience that  we  find  in  history.  I  mention  it  to 
you  to  justify  the  opinioh  that  I  have  ventured  to 
stat^  of  the  close  connection  of  our  national-spir- 
it with  our  press,  even  our  periodical  press.  I 
can  not  quit  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  without  lay- 
ing before  you  the  maxims  of  her  policy,  in  the 
language  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. 
Lord  Batyon,  in  one  part  of  his  discourse  on  her 
reign,  speaks;  thus  of  her  Suppbrt  of  IToUancI : 
"But  let  me  rest  upon  the  honorable  and  con- 
tinual aid  and  relief  she  hath  given  to  the  dis- 
tressed and  desolate  people  of'the  Low  Coun- 
tries— a  people  recommended  unto  her  by. an- 
cient confederacy  and  daily  intercourse,  by  their 
cause  so  innocent  and  their  fortune  so  lament- 
able !"  In  another  passage  of  the  same  dLs-" 
course,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  general  system  of 
her  foreign  .policy  as  the  protector  of  Europe,  in 
words'  too  remarkable  to  require  any  comment- 
ary. "  Thenit  is  her  government,  and  her  gov- 
ernment alone,  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and  fort 
of  all  Europe,  which  Jiath  let  this  proud  nation 
from  overrunning  all.  If  any  state  be  yet  free 
from  his  factiorls  erected  in  the  bowels  thereof; 
if  there  be  any  state  wherein  this  faction  is  erect- 
ed that  is  not  yet  fired  with  civil  troubles ;  if 
there  be  any  state  under  his  protection  that  en- 
joyeth  moderate  liberty,  upon  whom  he  tyran- 
nizeth  not,  it  is  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  Queen 
that  standeth  between  them  and  their  misfor- 
tunes !"•  '  '  ,  ■  .■■.  \ 
The  next  great  conspirator  against  the  rights 
(5.)  Succor  of  of  men  and  of  nations,  against  the  se- 
iSiho  dlJlT,  ourity  and- independence  of  all  Eu- 
Louis  XIV.  ropean  states,  against  every  kind  and 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  Louis 
XIV.  In  his  time  the  character  of  the  English 
nation  was  the  more  remarkably  displayed,  be- 
cause it  was  pountera:oted  by  an  aposjate  'and 
perfidious  government.  During  great  part  of 
his  reign,  you  know  that  the  throne  of  England 
was  filled  by  princes  who  deserted  the  cause  of 
their -country  and  of  Europe,  who  were  the  ac- 
complices and  the  tools  of  the  oppressor  of  the 
world,"  who  were  even  so  unmanly,  so'unprinoe- 
ly,  so.base,  as  to  have  sold  themselves  to  his  am- 
bition ;  who  were  content  that  he  should  enslave 
the  Continent,  if  he  enabled  theth  to '  enslave 
Great  Britain.  These  princes,  traitors  to  their 
own  royal  digjiity  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  gen- 
erous people  whom  they  ruled,  preferred  the  con. 
dition  of  the  first  slave  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  first  freemen  of  England ;  yet  even  un- 
der these  princes,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  were  displayed,  on  a  most  memor- 
able ocoisiori,  toward  foreign  sufferers  and  for- 
eign oppressors.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  threw  fifty  thousand  French  Protest- 


"'  Charles  II.  and  James  II.    They  both  received 
regular  pensions  from  tbe^French  Monarch. 


ants  on  our  shores.  They  were  received  as  I 
trust  the  victims  of  tyranny  ever  will  be  in  this 
land,  which  seems  chosen  by  Providence  to,  be 
the  h6me  of  the  eitile,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed. 
They  were  welcomed  by  a  people  high-spirited 
as  well  as  humanCj  who  did  Viot  insult  them  by 
clandestine  charity;  wljo  did- not  give  ?.lms  in 
secret  lest  their  charily  should  be  detected  by  the 
neighboring  tyrants  !  No  !  They  were.public- 
ly  and  nationally  welcomed  and  relieved.  They 
yere  bid  to.  raise  theii-  voice .  against  their  opi 
pressor,'  and  to  proclaim  their  wrongs  to  all 
mankind.  They  did  so.  They  Were  joined' iu 
the-  cry  of  just  indignation  by  every  Englishman 
wort(iy  of  the  name.  I*  was  a  fruitful  indigna- 
tion, which  soon  produced  the  successful  resist- 
ance of  Europe  to  the  common  enemy.  Even 
then,  when  Jeffreys  disgraced  the  bench  which 
his  Lordship  [Lok'd  Ellenborbugh]  now  adorns, 
no  refugee  vi*as  deterred  by  prosecution  for  libel 
froin  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  from  arraigning 
the  oppressor  in  the  face  qf -all  Europe; 

During  this  ignominious  period  of  our  history, 
a  war  arose  on  the  Continent,  which  (3.)Aidei«eiito 
can  not  biit  present  itself  to  the  mind  "°SbyZ 
on  such  an.  occasion  as  this ;  the  only  """=  mcuardi. 
war  that  was  evet:  made  on-  the  avowed  ground 
of  .attacking  a  free  press.  J  speak  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Holland  Sy  Louis  XI.V.  The  liberties 
which  the  Dutch  gazettes  had  taken  in  discuss- 
ing his  conduct  were  the  sole  cause  of  this  very 
extraordinary  and  memorable  war,  virhich  was 
of  short  duration,  unprecedented  in  its  avovwd 
principle,  and  most  glorious  in  its  event  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  That  republip,  at  all  times 
so  interesting  to  Englishmen — in  the  worst  times 
of  bbth  countries  our' brave  enemies;  in -their 
best  times  our  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends 
-I — was  then  charged  with  the  defense  of  a.  free 
pr-eSs  againsi;  the  oppressor  of  Europe,  as  a 
sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  generations. 
They  felt  the  jsacredness  of  the  deposit,  they  felt 
the  dignity  of  the  station  in  -which  they  were 
placed,  aiid  though  deserted  by  the  un-Ehglish 
government  of  England,  they  asserted  their  own 
ancient  character,  and  drove  out  the  great 'ar- 
mies and  great  captains  of  the  qppressor  with 
defeat  and  disgrace,  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
only  war  hitherto  avowedly' Undertaken  to  op- 
press a  free  country  because  she  allowed  the  free 
and  publijj  exercise  of  reason.  And  may  the 
God  of  justice  And  liberty  graiitthat  such  may 
ever  be  the  result  of  wars  made  by  tyrants 
against  the  rights  of  mankind,  especially  against 
that  right,  which  is  the  guardian  pf  every  other. 
'  This  war,  gentlemen,  had  the  effect  of  raising 
up  from  obscurity  the  great  Prince  of  (tjstpportof 
Orange,  afterward  King  William  III.,  ,^'flehiii«ihe 
the  deliverer  of  Holland,  the  deliverer  ^™i?S- 
of  England,  the  deliverer  of  Europe;  i.o»i"XiT. 
the  only  hero  who  was  distinguished  hy  such  a 
happy  union'  of  fortune  and  virtue  that  the  ob- 
ject's of  his  ambition  were  always  the  same  with 
the  interests  of  hqmanity ;  perhaps  the  only  man 
who  devoted  the  whde  of  his  life  exclusively  to 
the  service  of  mankind.     This  most  illustrious 
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benefactor  of  Europe,  this  "  hero  without  vanity 
or  passion,"  as  he  has  been  justly  and  beauti- 
fully called  by  a  venerable  prelate  [Dr.  Shipley,' 
Bishop  of  St.  AsapK],  Who  never  made  a  step  to- 
ward sreatness  without  securing  or  advancing 
liberty,  who  had  been  made  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land for, the  salvation  of, his  own  country,  was 
soon  after  made  King  of  England  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  ours.  When  the  jieopla  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  once  more  a  goyerriment  wortljy  of  them, 
they  returned  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
their  ancestors,  and  resumed  their  former  station 
and  their,  former  duties  as  protectors  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations.  The  people  of  England, 
delivered  from  a  government  which  disgraced, 
oppresjsed,  and  betrayed  them,  fought  under 
William  as  their  fofefathers  had  fought  under 
Elizabeth,  and  after  an  almost  uninterrupted 
struggle  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  which 
they  were  often  abandoned  by  fortune,  but  never 
by  their  own  constancy  and  magnanimity,  they 
at  length  once  more  defeated  those  projects  of 
,guilty  ambition,  boundless  aggrandizement,  and 
universal  domination,  which  had  a  second  time 
threatened  to  overwhelm'  the  whole  civilized 
world.  They  rescued -Europe  from  being  swal- 
lowed'Up  ii)  the  gulf  of  extensive  empire,  which 
the  experience  of  all  times  points  out  as  the 
grave  of  oivirlization;  wJiere  men  are  driven  by 
violent  oonqqest  and  military  oppression  into 
lethargy  iind  slavishness  of  heart ;  where,  after 
their  arts  have  perished  with  the  mental  vigor' 
from  which  they  spring,  they  are  plunged  by  the 
combined  power  of  efffemihacy  and  fer9city  into 
irreclaimable  and  hopeless  barbarism.  Our^an- 
oestbrs  established  the  safety  of  their  own  coun- 
try by  providing  for  that  of  others,  and  rebuilt 
the  European  system  ijpon  such  firm  foundations 
that  nothing  less  than  the  tempest  Of  the  French 
Revolution  could  have' shaken  it. 

This  arduous  struggle  Was  suspended  for  a 
(5.)  Bold  animad-  short  time  by  the  peace  iof  Ryswick. 
EngS'pre.'i'oii  The  Intervaibctween  that  treaty  and 
toe  o?r>e^i"  *e  war  of  the  suopession  enables  us 
mth  France.  to  judgc  fiow  Our  auccstors  acted  in 
a  Very  peculiar  situation,  which  requires  maxims 
of  policy  very  difierent  from  those  which  usually 
govern  states.  The  treaty  which  they  had  con- 
cluded was  in  truth  and  substance  only  a' truce. 
The  ambition  and  the  power  of  the  enemy  were 
such  ds  to  render  real  p^ace  impossible.  And 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  disputed  suc- 
cession of  the  Spanish  Monarch  would  soon  ren- 
der it  no  lopger  practicable  to  preserve  even  the 
appearance  of  amity.  It  was  desirable,  howev- 
er, not'  to  provoke  the  enemy  by  unseasonable 
hostility;  but  it  was  still  more  desirable,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  up  the  national 
jealousy  and  indignation  against  him  who  was 
soon  to  be  their  open  enemy.  It  might  natural- 
ly have  been  apprehended  that  the  press  might 
have  driven  into  premature  war  a  Prince,  who, 
not  long  before,  had  been  violently  exsisperated 
by  the;  press  of  ^nother  free  country.  I  have 
looked  over  the  political  publications  of  that^irae 
with  some  car?,  and  I  can  venture  to  say  that  at 


no  period  were  the  system  and -projects  of  Louis 
XIV.  animadverted  oh  with  more  freedom  and 
boldness  than  during  that  interval.  Our  ances- 
tors and  the  heroic  Prince  who  governed  them, 
did  not  deem  it  wise  policy  to  disarm  the  national, 
mind  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  a  tiuce.  They 
were  both  too  proud  and  too  wise  to  pay  so  great 
a  price  for  so  small  a  benefit. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  state  of  po-  i„|,„,„j 
litical  discussion  in  thisr  country.      I  inOuonce  of 

...         ,  -    •'  newBpapera 

speak  of  the  multiplication  oi  news-  onpoiitjciii 
pajiers.  I  know  that  newspapers  are  '"J"'"; 
not  very  popular  in  this  place,  which  is,  indeed, 
not  very  surprising,  because  they  are  known  here 
only  by  their  faidts. .  Their  publishers  come 
hpre  only  to  receive  the  chastisemeut  due  to  their 
offenses.  With  all  their  faults,  I  ovfn  I  can  not 
help  feeling  some  respect  |br  whatever  is  a  proof 
of  the  increased  curiosity  and'  increased  knowl- 
edge of  mankind ;  and  I  can  not  [lelp  thinking 
that  if  somewhat  more  indulgence  and  consider- 
ation were  shown  for  the  difficujties  of  (heir  sit- 
uation, it  might  prove  one  of  the  best  correct- 
ives, of  their  faults,  by  teaching  them  that  .self- 
respect  which  is  the  best  security  for  liberal  con- 
duct toward  others.  But  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  multiplication  o(  these 
channels  of,  popular  information  has-  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  state  of  our  doraesti;  and 
foreign  polities.  ^  At.home^it  has,  in  truth,  pro- 
duced a  gradual  revolution  in  our  government. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  exercise 
some  sort  of  judgment  on  public  affairs,  it  has 
created  a  substantial  democracy,  infinitely  more 
important  than  those  democratical  forms  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contest.  Sp 
that  I  may  venture  to  say,  England  has  not  only 
in  ,its  forms  tlje  most  democratical  government 
that  ever  existed  in  a  great  country,  but  in  sub- 
stance has  the  most  democratical  government 
that  ever  existed  in  any  country ;  if  the  most 
substantial  democracy  be  that  state  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  men  feel  an  interest  and  ex- 
press an  opinion,  upon  political  questions,  and  in 
which  the  greatest 'number  of  judgments  and 
wills  concur  ih  influencing  public  measures. 

The  same  circumstances  gaVe  great  addjtiohal 
importance  to  oiir  discussion  of  con-  ,  ' 

•  ■  »    1  I-.'    -         rni      .       ,.  .  Increaapd  bold- 

tinental    politics.     That    discussion  ness  oru.i-ir 

■-  ,'  -  .       ^,  ,.  t(ine  aa  It.  ''t- 

was  no  longer,  as  in  the  preceding  eigaeover,. 
century,  confined  to  a  few  pamphlets,  "°°"' 
written  and  read  only  by  men  of  education  and 
rank,  which  reached  the  "multitude  very  slowly 
and  rarely.  IVi  n^w^papers  an  almost  daily  ap^ 
^eal  was  made,'directlyorjndireotly,  to  the  judg- 
ment and  passions  of  almost  every  individual  in 
the  kirigdoin,  upon  tlie  measures  and  principles 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  every  state  in 
Europe.  Under  such  circumstanfces,  the  tone 
of  these  publications,  in  speaking  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, became  a  matter  of  importance.  You 
will  excuse  me,  theirefore,  if,  before  I  ooijclude,  I 
remind  you  of  the  general  nature'  of  their  lan- 
guage on  one  or  two  very  remarkable  occasions, 
and  of  the  boldness  withwhiph  they  arraigned 
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the  crimes  of  powerful'  sovereigns,  without  any 
check  from  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  their' 
own  country.  This  toleration,  or  rather,  this 
protection,  was  too  long  find  uniform  to  be-  acci- 
dental. 'I  am,  indeed,  very  much  mistaken  if  it 
be  not  founded  upon  a  policy  which  this  country 
can  not  abandon  without  sacrificing  her  liberty 
and  endangering  her  national  existence. 

The  first  remarkable  instance  which  I  shall 
(6.)  Denuncia-  choosB  to  State  o£  thS  Unpunished 
EN°h''mM  of"  ^""^  protected  boldness  of  the  English 
iLoae  who  were  prcss,  of  the  frccdom  With  which  they 

engaged  intfie^.  ,         ^     ■,  ^{  T^„'r  ' 

Brat  parutioa  animadverted  on  the  policy  oi  power- 
otPoi.nd.  i^j  sovereigns,  is  the  partition  of  Pdt 
land  in  1772 ;  an  aetnot,  'perhaps,  so  horrible  in 
its  meansj  nor  so  deplorable  in  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, as  some  other  atrocious  invasions  of  na- 
tional independence  which  have  followed  it ;  but 
the  most  abominable  in  its  general  tendency  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  any  political  crime  re- 
corded in  history,  because  it  was  the  first  prac- 
tical'breach  in  the  system  of  Europe,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  atrocious  robbery  perpetrated  on  unof- 
fending countries  which,  have  been  since  so  lib- 
erally followed,  and  which  ha^  brofien  dovm  all 
the  barriers  ofhabft  and  principle  which  guard- 
ed defenseless  states."  The' perpetrators  of  this 
atrocious  crime  were  the  most  powerful  sover- 
eigns of  the  Continent,  Whose  hostility  it  certain- 
ly was  not  the  interest^  of  Great  Britain  (wanton- 
ly to  incur. "They  were  the  most  illustrious 
princes  of  their .  age,  and  some  of  them  were, 
doubtless^  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  their 
domestic  administration,  as  well  as  for  the  brill- 
iant qualities  which  distinguished  their  charac- 
ters. But  none  of  these  circumstances,  no  dread 
of  their  resentment,  no  admiration  of  their  tal- 
ents, no  consideration  for  their  rank,  silenced  the 
animadversion  of  the  English  press.  Some  of 
you  remember,  all  of  you  know,  that  a  loud  and 
unanimous  cry  of  reprohatio^  and  execration 
broke  put  against  them-  from  every  part  of  thisi 
kingdom.  It  was  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  any 
considerations  of  our  own  mere  national  interest, 
which,  might  perhaps  be  supposed- to  be  rather 
favorably  aflected  by  that  partition.  It  was  not, 
as  in  some  other  countries,  the  indignation  of  ri- 
val rCbbers,  who  were  excluded  from  their  share 
of  the  prey.  It  was  the  moral  anger  of  disin- 
terested spectators  against  atrocious  crimes,  the 
gravest  ind  the  most  dignified  moral  principle 
which  the  God  of  justice  has  implalited  in  the  hu- 
man heart ;  that  (if  which  the  dread  is  the  only 
restraint  on  the  actions  of  powerful  criminals,  and 
of  which  the  promulgation  is  the  only  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  a  restraint 
which  dught  not  to  be  weakened.  It  is.  a  pun- 
ishment which  no  good  man  can  desire  to  miti- 
gate. ■       ,  .   . 

That  gteat  crime  was  spoken  of  as  it  deserved 
in  Englsmd.  Robbery  was  not  described  by  any 
courtly  circumlocutions.  Rapine  was  not  called 
policy ;  nor  was  the  oppression  of  an  innocent 
people  termed  a  mediation  in  their  domestic  dif- 
ferences. No  prosecutions;  no  criminal  informa- 
tions followed  the  liberty  and  the  boldness  of  the 


language  then  employed.  No  complaints  even 
appear  to  have  been  made  from  abroad,  much 
less  any  insolent  menaces  against  the  free  Con- 
stitution which  protected  the  English  press.  The 
people  of  England  were  too  long  known  through- 
out Em-ope  for  the  proudest  potentate  to  expect 
to  silence  our  press  by  such  means. 

I  pass  over  the  seoo^id  partition  of  Poland  in 
1792.  You  all  Vemember  what  passed  CMnbuiion. 
on  that  occasion,  the  universal  abhor-  SferH^IS 
rence  expressed  by  every  man  andev-  °'"'  partiimo. 
ery  writer  of  every  party,  the  succors  that  were 
publicly  preparing  by  large  bodies  of  individuals 
of  all'parties  for  the  oppressed  Poles. 

I  hasten  to  the  fipal- dismemberment  of  that 
unhappy  kingdom,,  which  seems  to  me  Severed,  or 
the  most  striking  example  in  our  his-  ^,e»Sd 
tory  of  the  habitual,  principled,  and  alsnUTs-"' 
deeply  rooted  forbearance  of  those  ""esibemert, 
who  administer  the  law  toward  po-  E^nd.  "° 
litieal  writer's.  We-Were  engaged  in  this  most 
extensive,  blocdy,  and  dangerous  war  that  this 
country  ever  .knew;  and  the  parties  to  the,  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  were  oui:.  allies,  and  our 
only  powerful  and  efiective  allies.  We  had  ev- 
ery motive  of  policy  to  court  .their  friendship. 
Every  reason  of  state  seemed  to  require-  that  we 
should  not  permit  them  .to  be  abused  an^  vilified 
by  English  vrt-iters.  What  was  the.  fact?  Did 
any  Englishman  consider  himself  at  liberty,  on 
account  of  temporary  interests,, however  urgent, 
to  silence,  those  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice 
which  ,gWd  the  certain  and  permanent  interests 
of  aU  countries  ?  You  all  remember  that  every 
voice,,  and  every  pen,  and  every  press  in  En- 
gland were  unceasingly  employed  to  brand  that 
abominable  robbery.  ' "  You  remember  that  this 
was  not  confined. to  private  writers,  .^  . 
but  that  the  same  abhorrence  was  euaubeidin 
expressed  by  every  member  of  both  •''""™'"'- 
Houses  of  Fsffliament  who  ^as  not  nndet  the 
restraints  of  ministerial  reserve.  No  ministei 
dared  even  to  blame  the  language  of  honest  in- 
4ignation  which  might  he  very  inconvenient  to 
his  most  important  political  projects ;  and  I  hope 
I  may  vdntura  to  say  that  no  English  assembly 
would  have  endured  such  a  sacrifice  of  eternal 
justice  to  any  miserable  interest  of  an  hour.  Did 
the»  law-officers  of  the  Crown  venture  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  to  complain  of  the  boldest 
of  the  publications  of  that  time?  They  did  not. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  felt  any  disposition  to  do 
so.  I  believe  that  they  could  not.-  But  I  do  say 
that  if  they  had;  if  they  had  spoken  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  confining, our  political  writers  to  cold 
narrative  and  lanfeeling  argument ;  if  they  h4d 
informed  the  jury  that  they  did  not  prosecute  his- 
tory, but  invective ;  that  if  private  vpriters  he  at 
all  to  blame  great  princes,  it  must  be  with  mod- 
eration and  decorum,  the  sound  heads  and  hon- 
est hearts  of  an  English  jury  would  have  con- 
founded such  sophistry,  and  declared  by, their 
verdict  that  moderation  of  language  is  a  relative 
term,  which  varies  with  the  subject -to  which  it 
■  is  applied ;  that  atrocious  crimes  are  not  to  he 
related  as  calmly  and  coolly  as  indifferent  or  tri- 
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fling  events ;  that  if  there  be  a  decorum  due  to 
exalted  rank  and  authority,  there  is  a)so  a  much 
more  sacred  decorum  diie  to  virtue  and  to  human 
nature,  which  vpould  be  outraged  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  speaking  of  guilt  in  a  lukewarm 
language,  falsely  called  moderate. 

Soon  after,  gentlemen,  there  followed  an  act, 
p.)  indijnini  in  bomparison  with  which  all  thfe 
languBgo  ofihe  (Jeeds  of  Tapine  and  blood  perpetrated 

EreBS  when  tile    .  '  \     ■  *  *       *.        ,™ 

bertioi  of       m  the  world  ^re.  mnooenoe  itselt — 

weredestKijed  the  iuvasion  and  destruction  of  Swjtz- 
by  France.,       grland,  that   unparalleled   scene  of 
guilt  and  enormity ;  that  unprovoked  aggression 
against  an  innocent  country,  which  had  been  the 
sanrituary  of  peace  and  liberty  for, three  centu- 
ries ;  respected  as  a  sort  of  sacred  territory  by 
the  fiercest  ambition ;  raised,  like  its  own  mount-' 
ains,  beyond  the  region   of  the  storms  which 
raged  around  on  every  side ;  the  only  warlike 
people  that  never  sent  forth  armies  to  disturb 
their  npighbors ;  the  only  government  that  ever 
accumulated  treasures  vrithont  imposing  taxes, 
kn  innocent  treasure,  unstained  by  the  tears  of 
the  poor,  the  inviolate  patrimony  of  the  common- 
wealth, which  attested  the  virtue  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  magistrates,  but  which  a^  length  caught 
the  eye  of  the  spoiler,  and  became  the  fatal  oc- 
casion of  their  ruin !  '  Gentlemen,  the  destrtfc- 
tion.of  such  a  country,  "its  cause  so  innocent, 
and  its'fortune  so  lamentable !"  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  people  of  England.     I  will  ask 
my  learned  friend,  if  ■sk'chad  then  been  at  peape 
with  the  Trench  Republic,  whether  wemust  have 
keen  silent  spectators  of  the 'foulest  crimes  that 
ever  blotted  the'  name  of  htfmanity !  v^hether  we 
must,  like  cowards  and  slaves,  have  repressed  the 
c6mpas.sion  and  indignation  with  *hich  that  hor, 
-rible  scene  of  tyranny  had  filled  pur'  hearts  ?^ 
Let  me  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  Aloys  Rjiiing, 
who  has  displayed  in  our  times  the  simplicity, 
magnanimity,  and  piety  of  ancient  heroes,  had; 
after  his  glorious  struggle,  honored  this  imgdom 
by  choosing  it  as  his  refage ;  that  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valor  at  the  Tiead  of  his  handful  rf 
heroic  peasants  on  the  field  of  Morga^fen,  where 
his  ancestor,  the  Zandmann  Reding,  had,  five' 
hundred  years  before^  defeated  the  first  oppress- 
ors of  Switzerland,  he  had  selected  this  country 
to  be  his  residence,  as  the  chosen  abode  of  liber- 
ty, as  the  ancient  and  inviolable  asylum  of  the 
.  oppressed ;  would  my  learned  frieiid  have  had  the 
boUness  to-have  said  to  this  hero,  "  that  he  must 
hide  his  tears"  (the  tears  shed  by  a  hero  over  thfe 
ruins  of  his  country !)  "  lest  they  might  provoke 
'^  In  the  spring  of  1798,  Aloys  Eeding,  here  spok- 
en of,  met  the  French  army  on  the  field  of  Morgar- 
ten,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton  of  Schweitz, 
and  with  a  handfol  of  men  broke  their  ranks  and  pnt 
them  to  flight.    But  he  was  at  last  overpowered  by 
numbers,  his  country  sabjugated,  and  himself  thrown 
at  first  into  prison  and  afterward  driven  into,  exile. 
He  was  bom  in  1755  and  died  in  1818,  retaining  to' 
the  last  his  hatred  of  French  revolutionary' princi- 
ples, and  es.peqially  of  Bonaparte.    JZschokke,  in  his 
history  of  the   fall  pf  the  democratic  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  has  thrown  a  romantic  interest  around 
the  name  of  Beding. 


the  resentment  oi  Rmhell  ox.Rapinat!  that  he 
must  smother  the  sorrow  and 'the  anger  with 
which  his  heart  was  loaded ;  that  he  must  breathe 
his  murmurs  low,  lest  they  might  be  overheard 
by  the  oppressor !"     Would  this  have  been  the 
langiiage  of  my  learned  friend  ?     I  know  that  it 
would  not.     I  know  that  by  such  a  supppsition  I 
baive  done  vyrong  to  his  honorable  feelings,  to  his 
,  honest  English  heart.    I  am  sure  that  he  knows  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  a  nation  which  should  thus  re- 
ceive the  oppressed  of  other  countries  would  be 
preparing  its  own  neck  f6r  the  yoke.     He  knows 
the  slavery  which  such,  a  nation  wpuld  dteserve, 
and  must  speedily  incur.     He  knows  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  others, 
and  disinterested  anger  against  cfheir  oppressor's, 
are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  masters  ,'wl)ich  are 
appointed  by  Providence  to  teach  us  fortitude  in 
the  defense  of  our  own  rights ;  that  selfishness  is 
a  dastardly  principle,  which  betrays  its  charge 
a^id  flies  from  its  post ;  and  that  those  oiJjy  can 
defend  themselves  vfith  valor  who  ar'e  animated 
by  the  njoral  appi'Pbation  with  which ,  they  can 
survey  their  sentiments  toward  others,  who  are 
ennobled  in  their  own  eye's'  by  a  consciousness 
that  they  are  fightingforjusttceas  well  as  inter- 
est ;  a  consciousness  whioh  none  can  feel  but 
those  who  have  felt  for  the  wrongs  of  their  breth- 
ren.    These  are  the  sentiments  whioh  my, learn- 
ed friend  would'  have  feit.     He  would  have  told 
the  hero :  "  Your  confidence  is  not  deceived ;  this 
is  still  that  England,  of  which  the  history^  may; 
perhaps,  have  contributed  to  fill  your  heart  ■with 
the  heroism  of  liberty.     Every  other  country  of 
Europe  is  crouching  under  the  bloody  tyrants 
who  destroyed  your  country.      We  are  nnehahg- 
ed  ;  we  kre  still  the  same  people  whioh  received 
with  open  arms  the  victims  of  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.     We  shall  not  exer- , 
oise  a  cowardly  and  clandestine.humanity^    Here 
we  are  not  so  dastardly  as  to  rob  you  of  your 
greatest  consolation.     Here,  protected  by  a  free, 
brave,  and  high-minded  people,  you  may  give 
vent  to  your  indignation ;  you  may  proclaim  the 
erimes  of  your  tyrants,  jou  may  .devote  them  to 
the  execration  of  mankind ;  there  is  still  one  spot 
upon  earth  in  which  they  are  abhorred,' without 
being  dreaded  1" 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  already 
abused  your  indulsbnce,  but  I  must  ,„  .     , 

'i  .  ,  ,.  If  during  the 

entreat  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  Fro)iciiBeyo- 
short  time  loDger,  to  allow  me  to  sup-  tiSeSi""" 
pose' a  case  whioh  might  havePo-  KcefXt  , 
curred,  in  .which  you  will  see  the  hor-  "leM.'g  i>«ve 
•IT  K       n       .  .        beonthrfcourfle 

riDle  consequences  .of  enforcing  ng^  of  the  English 

orously  principles  oflaw,  which  I  can  ''*™'' 
not  counteract,  against  political  writers..  We 
might  have  been  at  peace  with  France  during 
the  whole  of  that  terrible  period  which  elapsed 
between  August,  1792  and  1794,  which  has, 
been  usually  called  the  reign  of  Robespierre ! 
Thfe  only  series  of  crimes,'  perhaps,  in  history, 
whioh,  in  spite  of  the  common  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate extraordinary  facts,  has  'been  beyond 
measure  underrated  in  public  opinion.  I  say  this, 
gentlemen,' after  an  investigation,  whioh,  I  think,' 
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entitles  me  to  affirm  it  with  eonfidenpe.     Men's 
mind.s  were  oppressed  by  atrocity  and  the  mul- 
titude of  crimes  ;  their  humanity  and  their  indo- 
lence took  refuge  in;  skepticism  from  such  an 
overwhelming   mass   of  guilt ;   and  the  conse- 
quence was,  t1iat  all  these  unparalleled  emormi- 
ties,  though  proved  not  only  with  the  fullest  his- 
tbrical,  but  with  the-  strictest  judicial  evidence, 
were  at  the  time  only  half  believed,  ^nd  are  now 
scarcely  half  remembered.     When  these  atroci- 
ties were  daily  perpetrating,  of  which  the  great-, 
est  part  are, as  little  known  to  the  publicin  gen- 
eral as  the  caimpaign^'of  Genghi;s  Khan,  but  are 
still  protected  from  the  scrutiny  of  men  by  the 
immensity  of  those  voluminous  reoo.rds  of  guilt 
in  which  they  ai-e  ^related,  and  under  the  mass 
of  which  they  will  be  buried  till  some  historian 
be  found  with  patienpe  arid  courage  enough  to 
drag  them  forth  into  light,  for  the  shame,  indeed, 
but  for  the  instruction  of  mankind — when  these 
crimes  were  perpetrating,  which  had  tjie  pecul- 
iar malignity,  from  the  pretexts  with  which  they 
were  covered,  of  making  the  notlest  objects  of 
human  pursuit  seem  odious  and  detestable ;  which 
has  almost  made  the  names  of  liberty,  reforma- 
tion, and   humanity  synonymous  with  anarqhy, 
robbefy,  and  murder ;  which  thus  threatened jiot 
to  extinguish  every  principle'  of  improvement,"  to 
arrest'  the  progress  of  civilized  society,  and  to 
disinherit  future  generations  of  that  rich  succes- 
sion, which  they  were  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  present,  but'  to  de- 
stroy the  civilization  of  Europe,  which  never  gave 
such  a  proof  of  its  vigor  and  robustness  as  in  be- 
ing able  to  resist  their  .destructive  power-^when 
all  thesehorrors  were  acting  in  the  greatest  empire 
,of  the  Continent,  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend,  jf 
we  had  then  been  at  peace  with  France,  bow  En- 
glish writers  were  to  relate  them  so, as  to  escape 
the  charge  of  libeling  a  friendly  government  ?^^ 
When  Robesplei"re,  in  the  debates  in  the  I^a- 
tional  Convention  on  the  mode  of  murdering  their 
blameless  Sovereign,  objected  to  th^  formal  and 
tedious  mode  of  murder  called  a  trial,  and  prb- 
posed  to  pat  him  immediately  to  death,  "on  the 
principles  of  insurrection,"  because,  to  doubt  the 
guilt  of  the  King  would  be  to  doubt  oF  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Convention;  and  if  the  King  were 
not  a  traitor,  the  Convention  must  be  rebels ; 
would  my  learned  friend"  have  had  an  English 
writer  state  all  (his  with  "  decorjim  and  modera- 
tion ?"     Would  he  have  had  an  English  writer 
^  state  that  though  this  reasoning  was  not  perfeol- 
ly  agreeable  to  our  natietial  laws,  or  perhaps  to 
our  national  prejudices,  yet  it  was  not  for  him  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  judicial  proceed' 
ings  of  foreign  states  ? 

When  Marat,  in  the  same  Convention,  called 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  heads, 
must  our  English  writers  have  said  tha.t  the  rem- 
edy did,  indeed,  Seem  to  their  vreak  judgment 
rather  severe ;  but  that  it  was  not  for  them  to 

29  We  see  in  this  passage  a  tendency  which  Mack- 
intosh had,  in  common. with  Burke,  to  overload  a  sen- 
tence with  lioo  many  particulars. '  He  condemned  it 
himself  in  after  life,  when  remarking  on  this  speech. 


judge  the  conduct  of  so  illustrious  an  assembly 
as  the  National  Convention,  or  the  suggestions 
of  so  enlightened  a  statesman  as  M.  Marat  ? 

When  that  Convention-  resounded  with  api 
plause  at  the  news  of  sevisral  hundred  aged 
priests  being  thrown  into  the  Loire,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  exclamation  of  Carrier,  who  oota- 
muniealfid  the  intelligence,  "  What  a  revolution- 
ary torrent  is  the  Loire" — when  these  sugges- 
tions an4  narrations  df  murder,  which  have 'hith- 
erto been  only  hinted  and  whispered  in  the  most 
secret  oabalsj  in  the  darkest  caverns  of  banditti, 
were  triumphantly  uttered,  patiently  endured,  and 
even  loudly  appkuded  by  an  assembly  of  seven 
hundred  mSh,  agting  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe, 
would  my  learned  friend  have  wished  that  there 
had  ieen  found  in  England  a  single  writer  so 
base  4s  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  safe,  ,deoo. 
rous,  and  polite  manner  irf  reUting  all  these 
things  to  his  countrymen  ? 

When  Carrier  ordered  five  hundred  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  shot,  the  great- 
er part"  of  whom  escaped  the  fire  from  their  size, 
when  the  poor  victims  ran  fof  protection  to  the 
soldiers,  and  were  bayoneted  clihging  round  their 
knees!  would  my  friend — but  I  ca!n  not  pursue 
the  strain  of  interrogation.  It  is  too  much.  It 
would  be  a,  violence  which  I  can  not  practice  on 
ray  own  feelirtgs.  It  would  be  an  outrage  to 
my  friend.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  humanity. 
No!  Better,  ten  thousand  times  better,  would 
it  be  that  every  press  in  the  world  were  burned  j 
that  the  very  use  of  fetters  were  abolished ;  that 
we  were  returned  to  the  honest  ignorance  of  the 
rudest  tildes,  thanthat  the  results  of  civilizatioD 
should  be  made  suhservient  to  the  purposes  of 
barbarism,  than  that  literature  should  be  era-, 
ployed  to  teach  a  toleration  for  cruelty, .to  weak- 
en moral  hatred  for  guilt,  to  deprave  and  brutal- 
ize the  human  mind.  I  know  that  I  speak  my 
friend's  feelings  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  say 
God\  forbid  that  the  dread  of  any  punishment 
should  ^ver  make  any  Englishman  an  accomplice 
in  so  corrupting  his  countrymen,  a  public  teach- 
er of  depravity  and  barbarity ! 

Mortifying  and  horrible  as  the  idea  is,  I  must 
remind  you,  gentremen,  that  even  at  that  time, 
even  under  the  reign  of  llobespierre,  my  learned 
friend,  if  he  had  theji  been  Attorney  General, 
might  have  been  compelled  by  some  rnost  deplor- 
able necessity  to  have  come  into  this  court  to 
ask  your  verdict  against  the  libelers  of  Barrere 
and  Collot  d'Herbois.  Mr.  Peltier  then  em- 
ployed his  talents  against  the.  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race,  as  he  has  uniformly'  and  brayely  done. 
I  do  not  believe  that  apy  peace,  any  political  con- 
siderations, any  fear  of  punishment  would  have 
silenced,  him.  He  has  shown  too  much  honor, 
and  constancy,  and  intrepidity,  to  be  shaken  by 
such  circumstances  as  these. 

My  learned  friend  might  then  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  filed  a  criminal  information  Against 
Mr.Peltier,  for  "wickedly  and  maliciously  in- 
tending to  vilify  and  degrade  Maximilian  Robes- 
pierre, President  of  thel  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  French  Republic!"     He  might 
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have  been  reduced  to  the  ^ad  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  belie  his  own  better  feel- 
ings, to  prosecute  Mr.  Peltier  for  publishing  those 
sentiments  which  my  friend  himself  had  a  thou- 
sand t|mes  felt,  and^a  thousand  times  expressed. 
He  might  have  been  obliged  even  to  c^ll  fox 
punishment  upon  Mr.  Peltier  for  language  which 
he  and  all  mankind  wftuld  forever  despijp  Mr. 
Peltier  if  he  were  not  to  employ,  Then,  indeed, 
gentlen^en,  \ve  should  have  seen  the'last  humili- 
ation fall  on  England ;  th?  tribiuials,  the  spotless 
and  venerable  tribunals  of  this  free  country,  re- 
duced to  be  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of 
Robespierre !  What  pould  have  rescued  us  from 
this  last  disgrace  ?  73ie  honeily  and  cowage  of 
a  Jury,  They  would  have  delivered  the  judges 
of  this  country  frqm  the  dire  necessity  of  infUfft- 
ing  punishment  on  a  brave  and  virtuous  man,  be- 
cause he  spoke  triith  ofa  monster,  fhey  would 
have  despised  the  threats  of  a  foreign  tyrecnt,  as 
their  ancestors  braved  the  power  of  oppression 
at  home.  , . 

In  the  court  where  we  are  now  met,  Crom- 
Perorationi  '"'^M  twioe  Sent  a  satlrisjt  on  his  tyr- 
conductofau  ainhv  to  be  oonvicted  and,  punished  as^ 
in  tie  times     a  libeier,  and  m  this  coui't,  almost  m 

romwe  .  g;gjj(.  „£  ^j,g  sg^ffold  Streaming  with 
t-he  blood  of  his  Sovereign,  witjiin  hearing  of  the 
slash  of  his  bayonets  which  drove  oat  Parliajijent 
with,  contumely,  two  sueeesaive  juries  rescued 
the  intrepid  satirist  [Lilburne]  from  his  f^ngs,  and 
sent  out  with  defeat  and  disgrace  the  usurper's 
Attorney  General  from  5ivJiat  heh^d  the  insolence 
to  call  his  court !  Eventhen,  gentlemen,  whe,n 
all  law  and  liberty  were  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  a7mi)lita.ry  banditti ;  when,  those  great  crimes 
were  perpetrated  ofi  a  high  place  and  with  a 
high  hand  against  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
public  veneration,  ■^vhioh,  iaaoje  than  any  thing 
else,  break  their  spirits  and  confound  their  moral 
sentiments,  obliterate  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  in  their  (Understanding,  and  teach 
the  multitude  to  feej  no  longer  any  reverence  for 
that  justice  which  they  thus  see  triumphantly 
dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a  tyrant ;  eveii 
-then,  when  this  unhappy  country,  triumphant,  in- 
deed, abroad,  but  enslaved  at  home,  had  no  pros- 
pect but  that  of  a  long  succession  of  tyrants  wad- 
ing through  slaughter  to  .a  throne-t-e«?»  then,  I 
say,  token  all  seemed  lost,  the  wicongtierMe  spirit 
of  English  liberty  survived  in  the.  hearts  of  En- 
glish jurors.  That-spirit  is,  I  trust  in  God,  not 
cAinctj^and  if  any  modern-tyrant  Were,,in  -the 
drankennEjss  of  his  insolence,  to  hope  to  overawe 
an  EInglish  jury,  I  trust  and  I  believe  thafthey 
would  tell  him,  "  Our  ancestors  braVed,  the  hsty- 
onets  of  Cromwell;  we-  bid  defiance  to  yours. 
Contempsi  Catiline  gladios  —  nan  pertimescam 
tuos!"f"     ,  .'        ■  ■         ' 


What  could  be  such  a  tyrant's  means  of  over- 
awing a  jury?  As  long  as  their  coun-  ^|^ 
try  exists,  -they  are  girt  round  with  im-  "  tiio^llei. 
penetrable  armor.  Till  the  destruction  '"  °'""- 
of  their  country,  na  danger  can  fall  upon  them 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  I  do  trust 
that  there  js  no  Englishman  so  unworthy  of  life 
as  to  desire  to  outlive  England.  But  if  any  of 
us  are  conde,mned  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  sur- 
viving our  country— if5  in  the  ipscirutable  coun- 
sels of  Providenee,  this  favojed  seat  of  justice  and 
liberty,  this  noblest- work  of  human  wisdom  and 
.virtue,  he  destined  to  destructjori,  which  I  shall 
nbt  be  charged  with  national  prejudice  for  say- 
ing would  be  the  most  dangerous  woiind  ever  in- 
flicted on  civilization ;  at  leas(  let  us  carry  with 
•us  into  our  sad  exile  the  consolation  that  we  our- 
selves have"  not  violated -the  rights  of  hospitality 
to  exiles— that  -we  have  not  torn  from'  the  altar 
the  suppliaot  who  claimed  protection  as  the  vol- 
untary vietim  of  loyalty  and  conscience ! 

Gentlemen,  I  nbijv  leave  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleraa:n  in  your  hands.  His  character  and  his 
situation  might  interest  yoiir ,  humanity ;  but,  on 
his  behalf,  I  only  ask  justiqe  frqm  you.  I  only 
ask  a  favorahle  construction  of  what  can  not  be 
said  to  be  more  than  ambiguous  language,  and 
this  you  .will  soon  bp  told,  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, is  a  part  of  justice. 


=0  This  was  the  exclamation  of  Cicero  to  Anthony 
at  the  close  of  his  second  oration  againsthim.  "De- 
fend! rempnblieam^adolescena ;  non  deseram  senex  i 
contempsi  GatilinsD  gladioa ;  non  pertimescam  taos." 
I  defended  the  republic  in  my  youth,  I  will  not  de- 
sert her  in  my  age  i  I  have  despised  the  daggers  pf 
Catiline,' and  I'shall  not^fear  yours. 
Hhh  ' 


Lord  EUenborough  charged  the  jury  that  any 
piibfioation  which  tend?  to  degrade,  revile,  and 
defaijte.persons  in  considerable  situations  of  pow- 
.er  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  taken 
to  be.  and  treated  as_  a  libel,  and  particularly 
where  it  has,  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  pacific 
relations  between  ihe  two  countries.  If  the  pub- 
litjatien  Contains  a  plain  and  manifest  incitement 
and  persuasion  addressed  to  others  to  assassin- 
ate and  destroy  the,  ptersons  of  such  magistrates, 
as  the  tendenoy  of  such.a  publication  is  to  inter- 
rupt the"  hai'rhony. subsisting  betvyeeh  two  ooun- 
(jrieS)  the  libel  assuraes.a  still; more  criminal  com- 
plexion. 

Hisiordship  also.showed  it.tobehis  decided 
opinion  that  the  wor.ds' could  not  be  tajcen  iron- 
ically, us  suggested  by  Mr.  Msiokintosh. .  The 
•jury,  therefore,  found  .the  defendant  GniLir, 
without  leavipg  their  seats ;  but  as  war-  broke 
out  almost  immediately,  Mr.  Peltier  was  ijqt 
brought  up  for  sentence,  but  was, at  once  dis-. 


The  whole  of  this  peroration  of  Cicero  fs  Worthy 
of  the  reader's  attentive  pernsal.- 

The  pointed  reference  to  Bohaparte  in  this  and 
a  preceding  sentence  was  called  %th,  no'doabf  by 
thercondttCt  of  the  JPrenoh  qftoers  already  men- 
tioned- Being  functionaries  of  the  Consular  gov- 
ernment, their  appearing  at  this  time  in  court  their 
seating  themselves  alongside  of  the  jufy,  and  in  » 
place  directly  srtited  to  an  jnspebtion  of  the  coun- 
sel, as  if  they  .aeant  to  hold  the  Attorney  General 
to  his'duty,  and  to  face  down  the  advocate  of  the 
prisoner-these  things  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
design  to  overrule  thedeclsion ;  and  it  is  rather  sur- 
pnsing^that  suchcpnduct  did  not  stir  the  spirit  of  an 
Enghsh  jury. 
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CHAEACTEE,  OF  CHARLES  J, 

Mr.  Fox  united  in  a  most  remarkable  degree 
the  seemingly  repilgnant  characters  of  the  mild- 
est of  men  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators. 
In  private  life  he  was  gentle,'-mSdest,  plaoSble, 
kind  •  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse  from  pa- 
rade, and  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unosten- 
tatious, but  even  somewhat  inactive  in  conversa- 
tion. His  supeHority  wps  never  felt  but  in  the 
instruction  which  Jie  imparted,  or  in  the  attention 
which  his  generous  preference  usually  directed  to 
the  more  obscure  members  of  the  cbmpany .  The 
simplicity  of  his  inanners  was  far  from  excluding 
that  perfeot'urbanity  and  amenity  whioh  flowed 
still  more  from  the  mildness  of  his  nature  than 
from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  ^urope.  His  conversation,  when  it 
was  not  repressed  by  modesty  Br  indolence,  was 
delightful.  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  fio  man 
of  wit  had  so  unlabdred  an  appearance.  It 'seem- 
ed rather  to  escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  ,  He  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  all  his  ootemporaries,  distinguished 
by  wit,  politeness,  philosophy,  learning,  of  the 
talents  of  public  life.  In 'the  course  -  of  thirty 
years,  he  had  known  almost  every  man  in  Eu- 
rope whose  intercourse  could  strengthei),  or  en- 
rich, or  polish  the  mind.  .,Hls  own  literature 
was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition, 
which,  by  the  custorn  of  Engla;nd,  is  more  pecu- 
liarly called  learning,  he  was  inferio?'  to  few  pro- 
fessed scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  de- 
lighted to  take  refuge  in  poetry  from  the  vulgar- 
ity and  irritation  of  business.  The  character  of 
his  mind  Was  displayed  in  his  extraordinary  par- 
tiality for  the  poetry  of  the  tWo  most  poetical  na- 
tions or,  at  least,  languages  of  the  west — those 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  theJt9.Kahs..  He  disliked 
political  conversation,  r  aijd  never  willingly  took 
any,  part  in  it.         - 

To  speak  of  him  justly  as  an  orator  would  re- 
quire'a  long  essiy'.  Everywhere  natural,  he 
carried  into  public  something  of  that  simple  and 
negligent  exterior  whioh  belonged  to  him  in  pri- 
vate. When  he  began  to  speak,  a  ebmmori  ob- 
server might  have  thought  him  awkward'^  and 
even  a  consummate  judge  could  only  have  been 
struck  with  the  exquisite  justness  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  transparent '  simplicity  of  his  manners. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  titae,  than 
he  was  changed  into  another  being.  He  foi-gdt 
himself  and  every  t,hing  around  him.  He  thought 
only  of  his  Subject..  His  genius  warmed,  and 
kindled  as  he  went  on.  H?  ^darted  fire  into  his 
audience. '  Torrents  of  inipetuous  and  irresistible 
eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings  and  convic- 
tion. He  certainly,  possessed,  above  all  moderns 
that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence 
which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the 
most  Demosthenean  speaker  sinoe  Demosthenes. 
"I  knew  him,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unhappy  difference,  "  when  he 
was  nineteen  ;  sinoe  which  time  he  has  risen,  by 
•slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  aocom- 
jjlished  debq.ter  that  tlie  world  ever  saw."     The 
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quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  ob 
jeets,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the  contempt  oi 
show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainness ' 
and  downrightness,'and  the  thorough  good  na- 
ture which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  ren- 
der him  ;io  very  unfit  representative  of  that  old 
English  national  character,  whioh  if  it  ever 
■changed,  we  shoujd  be  sanguine,  indeed,  to  ex, 
pect  to  see  succeeded  by  a  better.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the 
ardor  of  his  eloquence  roused'enthusiasm,  aiid.the 
gentleness  of  his  manners  invited  friendship.  "I 
admired,"-, says  Mr.  Gibbo%  "  the  powers  of  a 
superior  man,  as  they  are  blended  in  his  attract- 
ive character,  with  all  the  softne.ss  and  simplici- 
ty of  a  child ;  no  human  being  ■was  ever  more 
free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity,  or  false- 
hood." From  these  qvialities  of  bis  public  and 
private  character,  it  probably  arose  that  no  En- 
glish statesman  ever  preserved  during  so  long  a 
period  of  adverse  fortunes,  so  many  affectionate 
fi-iends  and  so  many  zealous'  adherents.  The 
union  of  ardor  in  public  sentiment,  with  mildness 
in  social  manner,  was  in  Mr.  Fox  an  hereditary 
qiiality.  The  same  fascinating  power  over  the 
attachment  of  all  who  came  within  his  sphere  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  his  father ;  and  those 
who  know  the  survivors  of  another  generation 
will  feel  that  this  delightful  quality  is  not  yrt  ex- 
tinct in  the  race.  ■ 

'  Perhaps  nothing  can  more- strongly  prove  the 
deep  impression  made  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's 
character  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  in 
January,  1797,  six  years  after -all  intercourse 
between  them  had  ceased.  Speaking  to  a  person 
honored  with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox's  friend- 
ship, said,  "  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  man  made  to  be 
loved !"  and  these  emphatical  words  were  uttered 
ilvit|i  a  fervor  of  manner  whioh  left  no  doubt  of 
their  heartfelt  sincerity. 

These  few  hasty  and  honest  sentences  are  , 
sketched  in  a  temper  too  sober  and  serious  for  ' 
intentional  exaggeration,  and  with  too  pious  an 
affection  -for  the  memory  of  Mr,  Fox,  to  profane 
it  by  intermixture  vrith  the  factious  brawls  and 
wranglfes  of  the  day.  His  political  conduct  be- 
longs to  history.  The  measures  which  he  sup- 
ported or  opposed  may  divide  the  opinion  of  pos- 
terity, as  they  have  divided  those  of  the  present 
age,  But  he  will  most  certainly  command  the 
unanimous  reverence  -  of  future  generations,  by 
his  pure  sentiments  to-Ward  the  commonwealth, 
by  his  zeal  for  the, civil  and  religious  rights  of 
ail  men,  by  his-  liberal  principles  favorable  to 
mild  government,  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind,  by  his  ardent,  love  for  a  qoan- 
try,  of  whict  the  well-beipg  and  greatness  were, 
indeed,  inseparable  from  his  own  glory,  and  by 
his  profound,  reverence  for  that  free  Constitution, 
which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  understand 
better  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  a" 
exactly  le^al  and  a  comprehensively  phiiosopl- 
ical  sense. 


mr.-canni]s;g. 

GrEOEGE  CANNING  was  1301:11  itt  Londoii  on  the.llth  of  April,  1770.  Hisfather, 
who  belonged  to  an  Irish  family  of  distinction,  had  been  disinherited  for  marryirig 
beneath  his  rank,  and  was  trying  his  fortune  as  a  barrister  in  the  English  metrop- 
olis with  very  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  He  died  one  year  after  the  birth  of  .his 
son,  leaving  a  widow,  with  three  youjig  children,  wholly  destitute  of  property,  and 
dependent  for  support  on  her  own  exertions. 

Under  .these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Canning,  who  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
for(^e  of  character,  first  flet  up  a  small  school;  and  soon  after  attempted  the  stage. 
She  was  successful  in  her  provincial  engagements,  especially  at  Bath  and  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  iatter  place  she  married  a  lineh-draper  of  the  natne  of  Hmm,  who  was 
passionately  attached  to  theatrieal  performances,  and  united,  with  her  dnthe  employ- 
ment of  an  actor.  A  few  years  after,  she  was  again  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hunn  ;  but  her  profession  gave  her  a  competent  independence,  until  she  saw  her 
son  raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  and  was  peimitted  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  his  success,' 

George  was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  a  London 
merchant,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a^  small  estate  in  Ireland,  which  was  left  him  by  his 
grandmother.  He  was  first  sent  tpo  school  at  Hyde  Abhey,  near  Winchester,  where 
he  made  uncommon' proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greet,  and  was  par- 
ticnlarly  distinguished  for  his  love  of  elegant  English  literature.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  mere  child,  being  accidentally  called  upon  to  repeat  some  verses,  he  com- 
menced with  one  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  never  stopped  or  faltered  until  he 
had  gone  through  the  entire  volume.  HiS  mother's  emplbyrtient' naturally,  led  him 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  speaking,  and  especially  in  acting  dialogues  ;  and  in  one 
instance,  when  the  boys  performed  parts  out  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  previous  to 
a  vacation,  he  portrayed  the  madness  of  the  conscience-stricken  matricide  -with  a 
force  and  tenderness' which  called  forth  the  liveliest  applause  of  the  audience., 

Before  he  was  fifteeft,'  Geojrge  went  to  Eton,  -and  carried  with  him  a  high  jeputa- 
tion  for  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  which  always  confers  distinction  in  the  great 
schools  of  England.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  .boy  of  wrprising  genius  and 
attainments  ;  and  he  used  the  influence  thus  gained  in  promoting  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, that  of  elegant  English  literature.  When  a.little  more  than  sixteen,  he  induced 
the  boys  to  establish  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Microcosm,  to  which  he  contributed 
largely,  and  acted  as  principal  editojr.  Its  pages  bore  such  iStriking  rnarks  of  brill- 
iancy and  wit,  as  to  attract  the  attention  oLthe  leading  reviews  ;  and  the  work  be- 
came the  means  of  training  up  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age  to 
those  habits  oi  early  com/position,  which  Sir  Jajnes  Macjuntosh  speakaof  as  indispens- 
able to  the  character  of  a  truly  great  writer.  ■      ' 

1  It  is  a  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Canning's  manliness  and  warmth  of  hear,t,  that  he  never  attempted 
to  throw  any  covering  over  his  mother's  early  history,  but  treated  her  openly  throughout  life  with 
the  utmost  reverence  and  affection.  He  visited  her  at  her  residence  in  Bath  as  often  as  his-public 
employments  would  permit,  and' never  allowed  any  business,  however  urgent,  to  prevent  him  from 
wilting  to  her  every  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  obtained  pensions  for  his  inother  and  sisters ;  and 
vvhen  attacked  on  the' subject,  defended  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  saying  that,  in  retiring 
from  his  ofiSce  of  Under  Secretary  in  1801,  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £,500  a,  year,  and  hffd 
only  procured  the  settlement  of  a  fair  equivalent  on  his  depeudent.relatives.   ' 
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His  attention,  wMle  at  Eton,  was  also  strongly  turned  to  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. He  joined  a  society  for  debate,  in  which  the  Mstrqupss  of  Wellesley,  Earl  Grey 
and  other  distinguished  statesmen  had  gone  before  him'  in  their  preparation  as  orar 
toi^,  aij.d  had  introduced  all  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  was 
in  the  chair ;  the  minister,  with  tis  partisans,  filled  the  Treasury  benches,  and  wen 
faced  by  the  most  strenuous  Oppositipa '  that  Efpn  could  muster.  'Th6  enthusiasm 
with  which  Canning  and  his  companions  entered  into  these  miniic  contes.ts  was  but 
little  inferior  to  what  they  felt  in  the  real  ones  that  followed,  and  ibr  which  they 
were  thus  preparing  the  way.  Canning,  especially,  showed  throughout  life  the  in- 
fluence of  his  early  habits  of  writing  in  conjunction  with  extemporaneous  debate. 
His  speeches  bear  proofs  on  every,  page  of  the  effects  of  the  pen  in  fowning  his  spoken 
style.  On  every  important  debate,  he  wrote  much  beforehand,  and  composed  more 
in  his  mind,  which  flowed  forth  spontaneously,  a:n4  mingled  with  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  in  all  the  fervor  of  the  most  prolonged  and  eSEcited  discussion.  Hence, 
while  he  had  great  ease  and  variety,  he"  never  fell  into  that  pegligence  and  looseness 
of  style  which  we  always  find  in  a  piirely  extemporaneous  speaker. 

After  standing  foremost  among  his  Bompanions  at  Eton  in  all  the  lower  forms^ 
George  became  "  captain"  of  the  school,  and  was  rettioved  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
ill  October,  1787.  The  accuracy  and  ripeness  of  Tiis  scholarship  turned  upon  him 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  University,  and  justified  his  entering,  even  when  a,  freshman, 
into  competition' for  the  Chancellor's  first  prize,  which  he  gained  by  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  "  Iter  ad  Meccam  Religionis  Causa  Susceptum."  The  distinction  which  he 
thus  early  acquired,  he  maintained,  throughout  his  whole  college  course,  by  a  union 
of  exemplary  diligence  wit'h  a  maturityof  judgment,  refinement  of  taste,  and  brill- 
iancy of  genius  i^i  beyond  his  yearsi  In  Mr.  Canning  we  have  one  of-  the  happiest 
exhibitions  of  the  'results  produced  by  the  classical  course  pursued  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, which,  "whatever  tnay  be  its  defects,  must  be  owned,"  says  Sit- James  Mack- 
intosh, ''  when  taken  with  its  constant 'appendages,  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  sense  and  taste,,-as  "virell  as  to  the  development  of  wit  and  spirit."  The 
natural  effect,  however;  of  this  incessant  competition,  in  connection  with  the  early 
tendencies  of  hjs  mind  and  his  remarkable  success,  was  to  cherish  that  extreme  sens- 
itiveness to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  delight  in  superiority,  that  quick  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  that  sensibility  to  supposed  neglect  or  disregard,  which,  with  all  his  at- 
tractive qualities,  made  him  in  early  life  not  always  a  pleasant  companion,  and  some- 
times involved  him  in  the  most  serious  diSiculties.  But,-  though  he  never  lost  his 
passion  for-  distinction,  it  was  certainly  true  of  him,  as  said  by  another,  "  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  fine  countenance,  once  so  full  qf  archness  or  petulance,  was  en- 
nobled by  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  he  noi^  pursued  that  lasting  "praise 
which  is  not  to  be  earned  without  praiseworthiness  ;  afnd  if  he  continued  to  be  alovea; . 
of  fame,  he  also  passionately,  loved  the  glory, of  his  country." 

Mr.  Cahning  left  the  University  in  the^  twenty-secosid  year  of  his  age,  and  after 
giving  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  invited  by  Mt.  Pitt,  who  had  heard 
of  his  extratodinary  talents,  to  take  a  seat  in  'Parliament  as  a  regular  supporter  of 
the  government.  His  first  predilections  Were  in  favor  of  Whig  principles. ,  He  had 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  Sheridan  from  early  hfe,  but  differed  from  him  wholly  in  re- 
spect to  the;Freneh  Revolution,, and  was  thns  prepared  to  look  favorably  on  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Pitt.  After  mutual  explanations,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  from  one  of  the  ministerial ,bo)(0ughs  at  the, close  of  1793,  in 
the- twenty-fourth  year' of  his  age.  '  '. 

Mr.  Canning's  maiden  speech  was,  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  delivered  on  the  31st  of  January,  1.794.  It  was  briUiant,  but  wanting  in 
solidity  and  judgment ;  and  in  general  it  maybe  remarked,  that  Tie  rose  shmly  into 
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those  higher  qualities  as  a  spealcer,  for  which  he  was  so  justly  distiliguished  during 
the  later  ye^irs  of  his  life.  He  was  from  the  first  easy  and  fluent ;  he  knew  hoijv  to 
play  with  Sn  argument  when  he  could  not  answer  it ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  real 
wit,  and  too  much  of  that  ungenerous  raillery  and  sarcasm,  by  .which  api  antagonist 
may  he  made  ridiculous,  and  the  audience  turned  against  him,  without  once  meeting 
the- question  on  its. true  merits.  There  was  added  to  this  an  air  of  disregard  foir  the 
feelings  of  others,'and  even  of  willingness  to  offend,  which,  doubled  the  sense  of  in- 
jury every  blow  he  struck  ;  so  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  parliame.ntary  ca- 
reer, he  never  made  a  speech,  it  was  said,  on  which  he  particularly  plumed  himself, 
without  making  likewise  an  enemy  for  life.  He  was  continually  acting,  as  one  said 
whp  put  the  case  strongly,  Hke  "  the  head  of  the  sixth  form  at  Eton  :  squibbing  the 
'  doctor,'  as  Mr.  Addingtoh  was  called— ^fighting  my  Lord  O'astlereagh.^— cutting  heart-. 
less'  jokes  on  poor  Mr.  Ogden — flatly  contradicting  Mt.  Brougham — swaggering  oyep: 
the  Holy  Alliance — quarreling  with  the  Duke  pf  Wellington— perpetually  involved 
in  some  personal  scrape."  These  habits,  however,  gradually  wore  off" as  he  advanced 
in  life,  and  his  early  political  opponents  were  warmest  in  their  commendations  of  his 
conduct  at  the  close  of  his  political-  career. 

In  1797,  M-X-  Canning  projected  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review,  in  conjunction  with.  Mr. 
Jdnkinson  and  Mr.  Ellis  (afterwajd  Lords  Liverpool  and  Sgaford),  Mr.  Frere,  and 
other  writers  of  the'  same  st^mp.  Mr.  Gifibrd  was  editpr,  and  its  object  was  to  bem 
down  the  Hadical  .party  in  jpolitics  and  literature,  and  to  turn  upon  them  the  coii- 
tempt  of  the  whole  nation  by  the  united  force  of  argument  and  ridicule.  It  took  the 
widest  range,.from  lofty  and  vehement  reasoning  to  the  ke^iest  satire  and  the  most 
bitter  personal  abuse.  It  applied  the  lash  with  merciless  severity  to  aUjthe  extrav- 
agances of  the  day  in  taste  ahd  sentliBent^^the' mawkish  sensibility  of  the  DeUa 
Cruscan  school,  the  incongruous  liiixtures  of  virtue  and  vice  in.  the  new  German 
drama,  and  the  various  improvements  in  literature^  introduced  by  Holcroft,  Thelwall, 
and  others  among  the  Radical^  reformers.  Such  an  employment  was  perfectly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  which  he  always  de- 
lighted ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  keenest  -wit,  t|ie  most  dextrous  travesty,  and  the 
happiest  exhibitions  of  the  laughable  and  bu^esque,  were,  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
The  most  striking  poetical  effusions  were  his.  Among^these,  the  "Knife-grinder," 
and  the  "  Loves  of  Waxy  Pottihger,"  are  admirable  in  their  -Way,  and  wiU  hold  tkeir 
place  among  the  amusing  extravaganzas  of  our  literature,  when  the  ablest  political 
diatribes  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  are  forgotten."  ^  ,  , 

'  The  reader  may  be  pleased,  as  a  specimen,  tjo  see  Mr.  Canning^ssappbics  on  the  Knife-grinder, 
intended  as  a  burlesque  on  a  fashionable  poet's  extreme  sensibility  to  the, sufferings  of  the,  pooi^, 
and  his  reference  of  all  their  distresses  to  political  causes.  It  wrfs  also  designed  to,  ridicule  his 
hobblijig  verse  and  abrupt  transitions.         '  , 

THE    FRIEND    OP    HUMANITY    AND    THE    KNIFE-QRINDEK. 

Friend  of  HuiaatiUy. 
Needy  knife-grinder  !>  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Bough  is  the  road ;  your  wheel  is  out  of  brider  ^ 
Bleak  blo'ws  the  blast;  your  hat  h^s  got  aliple  in't, 

So  have  your  breeches ! 
Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turflpike- 
Eoad,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  "  Knives  and 

Scissbrs  to  grind  0 !" 
Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives  ? 
Did  spffle  rich  maff  tyrannically^ use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire„?  or  parson  of  the  parish  f 

Or  the«ttcirae,y7 
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In  July,  1800,  Mr.  Canning  mairied  Miss  Joan  Scott,  daughter  of  General  Scott, 
and  sister  to  Lady  Tichfield,  afterward  Duchess  of  Portland.  She  had  a  fortune  of 
£100,000,  which  placed  him  at  once  in  circumstances  of  entire  independence,  while 
he  gained  an  increase  of  influence  hy  his  family  aUiances. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  the  leading  incidents  can  be  given  in  the  political  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Canning.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  public  hfe  for  nearly  thirty-four 
years,  eleven  of  which  were  spent  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pitt.  His  first  office  was 
that  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  went  out  with  his  patron  during  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  brief  ministry,  and  came  in  with  him  again,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  1804. 
On  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  earlyin  1806,  he  was  not  included  (as  he,had  reascm  to  expect) 
in  Lold  GrenviUe's  arrangements,  and  went  into  opposition.  During  his  whde  life, 
he  was  the  ardent  champion  ofrthe  "  Great  Minister's"  principles,  and  the  defender 
of  his  fame.  In  the  London  (Quarterly  for  August,  1810,  he  gave  an  estimate  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  character  and  a  defense  of  his  political  life,  which  for  ingenuity  of  thought, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  splendor  of  diction,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  language.  It  came  warm  from  his  heart.  He  truly  said  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Liverpool,  "In  the  grave  of  Mr.  Pitt  my  political  allegiance  lies  buried." 

On  the  accession  of  the  JDuke  of  Portland  to  power  (March^  1807),  Mr.  Canning 
became  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
But,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  had  a  personal  altercation  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
(then  Secretary  of  War),  resulting  in  a  duel,  which  not  only  threw  both  of  them  out 
of  office,  but  dissolved  the  Portland  ministry. 

Mr.  Canning  now  remained  out  of  power  nearly  five  years,  though  regular  in  his- 
attendance  on  Parliament.  He  took  independent  ground  during  Mr.  Percival's  min- 
istry of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  delivered  at  this  time  his  celebrated  speech  on  the 
BuUion  Ctuestion,  exposing  the  current  fallacy,  "  It  is  not  paper  that  has  fallen,  but 
gold  which  has  risen,"-  and  calhng,  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  the  resumption  of  cash 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  ^his  game  ?  or' 
Covetous  parson,  fof'his  tithes  distraining  1 
•  Or  rogdish  lawyer,  made  ycfti  lose  your  little 

'  All  in  a  lawsuit? 

(Have  yoQ  not  read  the  Bights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Beady  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Fitiliil  story. 

Knife-grinder. 

Story !  why  bless  you !  I  have  none  fo  teU,  sir ; 

Only  last  night  a  drinking  at  the  Chedkers, 

This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 

Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 

Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

I  should' be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  in 

A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  ^ve  me  sixpence ; 

But,  for  my  part,  I  noTer  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Friend  of  Humanity. 
/give  thee  sixpence!    I  will  see  thee  bang'd  ^rst! 
Wretch !  vrhom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance. 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast! 
\_K.ichi  the  knife-grindery  overturns  his  vfkeely  and  exit  in  a  transport  of 
republican  enthutiatm  and  universal  philanthropy.'^ 
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payments.  This  speech,  though  interesting  no  longer  to  the  general  reader,  has  been 
truly  characterized  as  "one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  masterly  specimens  on  record 
of  chaste  and  reasoning  eloqwence."  The  question  lay  out  of  Mr..  Canning's  ordinary 
range  of  thought,  and  the  ability  with  which  be  took  it  up  proved  (what  his  friends 
had  always  said)  that  no  man  could  mftre  p^mptly,  or  with  greater  eflect,  turn  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  on  any  new  subject,  however  fojeign  to  his  ordinary  pursuits. 
Under  his  friend  Lord  Liverpool  [Mr.  Jen'kinson],  who  followed  Mr.  Bercival  in  June, 
1812,  he  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  rninistry,  though  excluded  from  office  by  his 
views  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  To  him  especially,  at  this  period,,  was 
Lord  WeUington  indebted  for  an  enthusiastic^  support  during  his  long  and  terrible 
conflict  in  Spain.  It  was  undet  the  policy  and  .guidance  of  Canning,  as  S^cretsLry 
of  Foreign  Affairs-  in  1808,  that  this  conflict  commenced  ;  and  he  never  ceased  to 
animate  the  country  to  fresh  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  battling  with  Bonaparte  for  the 
rescue  of  the' Peninsula.  It  was  the  flrst  favorable  opportunity  ever  presented,  for 
carrying  out  the  continental  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  was  always  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Canning's  proudest  exultations.  "  If  there  is  any  part  of  my  political  conduct,"  said 
he,  "  in  which  I  glory,, it  is  th^t  iji  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  discouragement,  and 
prophecy  of  failure,  mine  was  the  hand  which  committed,  i^nglatid  to  an  alliance 
with  Spain." 

In  1812j  Mr.  Canming  was  invited  to  stand  as  a  candidaite  for  Liverpool,  and, 
though  powerfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  he  carried  his  election,  and  vi^as  again 
returned,  on  three  subsequeiit  occasions,  with  continiJally  increasing  majorities.  Two 
speeches  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  will  be  found  below;  they  are.  some  of  the 
best  specimens- of  his  eloquence. 

In  1814,  he  was  sent  as  embassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  being 
attacked  on  this  subject,  after  his  return  to  the  House,  in  1816,  he  made  his  defense 
in  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability  and  manliness-,  which  has,  however,,  but  little  in- 
terest for  the  re'ader  at  the  present  day,  because  filled  up  chiefly  with  matters  of  per- 
sonal detail.  The  same  year  [18 1^6  J  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Ii^dian 
Control,  and  thus  brought  again  into  the  ministry.  From  -this  time  England  was 
agitated  for  six  or  eight  years  by  the  rash  rnovements  of  the  Eadical  reformers,  which 
led  ministers  to  adopt  measures  of  great,  pterhaps  undue  stringency,  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  Mr.  Canning  took  strong  gronnd.on  this  subject,  and  was  severely  at- 
tacked in  a  pamphlet  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  such  attacks  showed  itself  ia  an  extraordinary  way.  He  ad- 
dressed a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  through  Eidgeway,  the  publish- 
er, telling -him,  "  You  are  a  liar  and.a.slanderer,  and  want  courage  only  to  be  an  as- 
sassin:" Even  on  dueling  principles,  no  man  was  bound  to  come  forward  under  such 
a  call ;  and  tiie  challenge  which  Mr:  Canning  endeavored  to  provoke  was  not  given. 

In  1822, 'he  was  a:ppointed  Grbvernor  General  of  India,  but,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Calcutta,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
came vacant  by  th*  sudden  death  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  [Lord  Gastlereagh], 
and  Mr.  Canning  was  called  to  this  important  station,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1823. 
It  was  a  crisis  of  extreme  difficulty.  -  Piance  was  at  that  moment  collecting  troops 
to  overthrow  the  constitutional  government  of  Spain,  and  Tivas  urging  the  other  al- 
lied powers,  then  assembled  in  congress  at  Verona,  to  unite  in  the  interventiou.  Mr. 
Canning  instantly  dispatched  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Verona  with  the  strongest 
remonstrances  of  the  British  government  against  the  proposed  invasion  of  Spain  ;  and, 
at  the  opening  of  the.  next  Parliarnent,  expla^ried  and  defended  the  views  of  ihe  min- 
istry in  a  manner  wliich  called,  forth  the  warmest  applause  of  Mr;  Brougham  and 
most  of  his  other  political  opp6nents.'  Early  i^  1825,'Mr.  Canning  took  the  import- 
s  On  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Brougham'sispeeoh,  page  904., 
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ant  step  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  South 'America, 
a  measure  which  made  him  Reservedly  popular  in  every  part  of  tte  kingdom.  In 
December,  1826,  actuated  by  the  same  liberal  sentiments,  he  made  his  celebrated 
speech  on  giving  aid  to  Portugal,  when  threatened  with  invasion  frbm  Spain.  It  will 
be  found  below,  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  master-piece  of  his  eloquence, 
not  only  for  the  felicity  of  its  arrangement  ahd.  the  admirable  grace  and  spirit  with 
which  his  points  are  pressed,  but  for  the  large  arid  stat^manlike  views  he  takes  of 
European  politics,  and  his  prophetic  foresight  of  the  great  contest  oi principles  which 
was  even  then  coming  on.''  . 

As  to  all  questions  of  foreign  polley^-the  most  important  by  far  of  any  at  that  pe- 
riod— Mr.  Canning  wa8  virtually  minister  from  February,  1823,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretajry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, that  his  intellect  was  the  .presiding  one  in  the  cabinet ;  and  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool^ health  began  to  decline,  the  buisdenof  the  government  rested  upon  him  more 
and  more.  In  1827,  his  Lordship^died  of  a  paralytic  shock  ;  and  on  April  12th  of  > 
that  year,  Mr.  Canning  was  made  Prime  Minister  in  foVm.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Mr.  Peel,  and  nearly  all  his  Tory' colleagues,  threw  up  their  places  at  once,  out 
of  hostility  to  Catholic  emancipation,  which  they  saw  must  prevail  if  he  remained  in 
power — the  very  men  who,  two  years  after,  under  the  strong  compulsion  of  public 
sentimerit,  carried  that  sapie  emancipation  through  both  houses  of  Parliament !  But 
they  sacrificed  Mr.  Canning  before  they  could  be  made  to  do  it.  A  keen  and  unre- 
lenting opposition  now  sprung  up ;  and  some  who,  only  a  few  months  before,  bad 
made  him  "  the  god  ottheir  idolatry,"  were  foremost  in  denouncing  him  as  "  the  most 
profligate  minister  that  waS  ever  in  power:"  Unfortunately,  at  this' crisis,  his  health 
failed  him.  He  had' been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the, grave,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ^'ear,  by  an  illness  contracted  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  with 
his  peculiar  sensitiveiiess,  heightened  by  disease,  he  could  not  endure  the  bitter'  per- 
sonal altercations  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed.  He  was  singularly  situated. 
Standing  between  the , two  great  parties  df  the  country,  he  agreed  with  the  Whigs 
on  the- sulgects- of  Catholic  emancipation^  foreign  policy,  and  commercial  regulation, 
while  he  differed  from  them  as  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  J  Still,,they  gave  him  a  generous  support ;  and  he  could  rely  on  the  wit  of  Tierney , 
and,  the  scathing  eloquence  of  Brougham  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  those 
whci  were  so  lately  his  servile  dependents  or  his  admiring  friends.  He  had  reached 
the  summit  of  his  ambitioOt^but  it  was  only  to  di,e  !  His  ardent  mind  bore  him  up 
for  a  brief  season,  but  was  continually  exhausting  the  springs  of  life  within.  His 
last  act  was  one  ef  his  worthiest — that  of  signing  the  treaty  of  London  for  the  delivr 
eranbe  of  Greece.  He-  transacted  pttblic  business  until  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  1827,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.^ 

As  a  fitting  close  of  this  memoir,  the  reader  will  be  ii|terested  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  Mr.  Canning's  character  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  slightly  abridged 
and  modified  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts. 

"  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  hive  been  the  best  model  among  our  orators  of  the  adorn- 
ed style.  ;  The  splendid  and'  sublime  descriptions  of  Jlr.  Burke — bis  comprehensive 
and  profound  views  of  general  principles— tbough  they  must  ever  delight  and  instruct 
the  reader,  must  be  owned  to  have  beeji 'digressions  which  diverted  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  from  the  object  on  which  the  speaker  ought  to  hS,ve  kept  it  feteadily  fixfed. 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  on  (his  subject,  page  882.     t  .  ^  . 

^  "  Canning,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  would  have  attained  to  old  age,  but  for  his  sleepless  nights. 
Down  to  the  year  1826,  he  had  no  organic  disease  whatever. .  His  .constitiition  was  untnuched ;  but 
his  brain,  at  night,  was  active  for  hours  after  he  retired  to  bed.  He  has  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Knighton,  given  a  graphic  picture  of  a  night  of  torture." 
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Sheridan,  a  man  of  admirable  sense  and  matchless  wit,  labored  to  follow  Burke  into 
the  foreign  regions  ,of  feeling  and  grandeur.  The  specimens  preserved  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches-  show  too  mueh  of  the  exaggeration  and  excess  to  which  those 
are  peculiarly  liable  who  seek  by  art  and  effort  what  nature  has  denied.  By  the 
constant  part  which  Mr.  Canning  took  in  debate,  he  was  called  upon  "to  show  a 
knowledge  which  Sheridan  did  not  possess,  and  a  readiness  which  that  accomplished 
man  had  no  such  means  of  strengthening  and  displaying.  In  some  qualities  of  style 
Mr.  Canning  surpassed  Mr.  -Pitt.  Hia  diction  was  more  various— sometimes  more 
simple— :-more  idiomatical,  even  in  its  more:  elevated  parts.  It  sparkled  with  im- 
agery, and  was  brightened  by  illustration ;  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Pitt,  for  so  great  an 
orator,  was  defeotiye.  '  '    . 

"  Had  he  been  a  dry  and  meager  speaker,  Mr.  Canning  would -have  been  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  argument ;.  but  his  hearers  were 
so  dazzled  by  the  splendorof  his  diction  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  .acuteness  and 
the  occasional  excessive  refinement  of  his  reasoning ;  a  consequence  which,  as  it 
shows  the  injurious  influence  of  a  seductive  fault,  can  with  the  less  justness  ibe  over- 
looked in  the  estimate  of  his  understanding.  Ornament,  it  must  be  owned,  when  it 
only  pleases  or  amuses,  without  disposing  the'^audience  to  adopt  £he  sentiments  of  the. 
speaker,  is  an  offense  against  the  first, law  of  public  speaking  ;  it  obstructs  instead  of 
promoting  its  only  reasonable  purpose.  But  eloquence  is  a  widely-extended  ai:t,  com- 
prehending many  sorts  of  excellence,  in  some  of  which  ornamented  diction  is  more 
liberally  eniployed  tban  in  others,  and  in  none  of  which  the  highest  rank  can  ^e  at- 
tained vidthout  an  extraordinary-  combination,  of  mental  powers. 

"  No  English  speaker  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so  often, 
or  so  effectively,  as  Mr.  Canning.  He  gained  more  triumphs,  and  incurred  more  en- 
mity by  it  than  by  any  other.  Those  whose  importance  depends  much  oil  birth  and 
fortune  are  impatient  of  seeing  .their  own  artificial  dignity,  or  that  of  their  order, 
broken  down  by  derision;  and  perhaps  few  men  heartily  forgive  a  successful  jest 
against  themselves,  but  those  who  are  conscious  of  being  unhurt  by  it!'  Mr.  Can- 
ning often  used  this  talent  imprudently.  In  sudden  flashes  of  wit,  and  in  the  play- 
ful description  of  men  or  things,  he  was  often  distinguished  by  that  natural  felicity 
which  is  the  charm  of  pleasantry,  to  which  the  air  of  art  and  labor  is  more  fatal  than 
to  any  other  talent.  The  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit  lessened  the-  gravity  of  his 
general  manner,  and  perhaps  also  indisposed  the  audience  to  feel  his  earnestness  where 
it  clearly  showed  itself.     In  that  important  quality  he  Was  inferior  to  -Mr.  Pitt 

"  '  Deep  on  -whose  front  engraven, 
(  Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care  ;'^' 

arid  no  less  inferior  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  fervid  eloquence  flowed  from  the  love  of  his 
country,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  an(|  the  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  were  the  ruling  pas- 
sions of  his  nature. 

,  "  On  the  whole,  it  maybe  bbserved  that  the  range  of  Mr.  Canning's  powers  as  an 
orator  was  wider  than,  that  in  which  he  usually  exerted  them..  -  When  mere  state- 
merit  only  was  allowable,  no  man  of  his  age  was  more  simple.  When  infirm  health 
compelle4  him  to  be  brief,  no  speaker  could  compress  his  matter- with  so  little  sacri- 
fice of  clearness,  ease,  and  elegaricc;  As  his  oratorical  faults  were  those  of  youthful 
genius,  the  progress  of  age  seemed  to  purify  his  eloquence,  and  every  year  appeared 
to  remove  some  speck  which  hid,  or  at  least  dimmed,  a  beauty.- ,  He  daily  rose  to 
larger  views,  and  made,  perhaps,  as  near  approaches  to  jphilosophical  principles  as 
the  great  difference  between  the  objects  of  the  philosopher  and  those  of  the  orator 
will  commonly  allow. 
,"  Mr.  Canning  possessed,  in  a  High  degree,  the  outwatd  advantages  of  an  orator. 

^  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii. 
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His  expressive  countenance  varied  witli  the  changes  of  his  eloquence  ;  his  voice,  flex- 
ible and  articulate,  had  as  much  compass  as  his  mode  of  speaking  requited.  In  the 
calm  part  of  his  speeches,  his  attitude  and  gesture  might  have  been  selected  by  a 
painter  to  represent  grace  rising  tovrard  dignity. 

"  In  social  intercbtirse-Mr.  Canning  was  delightful.  Happily  Ibr  the  true  charm  of 
his  conversation,  he  was  too  busy  not  to  treat  society  as  more  fitted  for  relaxation 
than  for  display.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that  he  was  neither  disputatious,  declamatory, 
nor  sententious — neither  a  dictator  new  a  JBSter\  His  manner  was  simple  and  unob- 
trusive ;  his  language  always  quite  familiar.  If  a  higher  thoughf  stole  from  his 
mind,  it  came  in  its  conversational  undress.  From  this  plain  ground  his  pleasantry 
sprang  with,  the  happiest  effect ;  and  it  was  nearly  exempt  from  that  alloy  of  taunt 
and  baiiter  which  he'  sometimes  mixed  with  more  precious  materials  in  pablic  «oii- 
test.  He  may  be  added  to  the.  list  "of  those  eminent  persons  who  pleased  most  in 
their  friendly  circle.  He  had  the  agreeable  quality ,i)f  being  more  easily  pleased  in 
society  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  keenness  of  his  discernment  and  the 
sensibility  of  his  temper  :  still,  he  was  liable  to  be  discomposed,  or  even  silenced,  by 
the  presence  of  any  one  whom  he  did  not  like.  His  manner  in  company,  betrayed 
the  political  vexations  ot  anxieties  which  preyed  on  his  mind  :  nor  could  he  conceal 
that  sensitiveness  to  public  attacks  which' their  frequent  recurrence  wears  out  in  most 
English  politicians.  These  last  foibles  may  be  thought  interesting  as  -the  remains  of 
natural  character,  pot  destroyed  by  refined  society  and  political  aSairs. 

' '  In  some  of  the  amusements  or  tasks  of  his  boyhood  there  are  passages  which,  with- 
out much  help  from  fancy,  might  appear  to  contain  allusions  to  his  greatest  measures 
of  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  tenor  of  bis  life,  and  to  the  melancholy  splendor  which 
surrounded  his  death.  In  the  concluding  line  of  the  first  English  verses  written  by 
him  at  Eton,  he  expressed  a  wish,  which  has  been  singularly  leahzed,  that  he  might 

"  *  Live  ia  a  blaze,  and  in  a  blaze  expire.* 

It  is  a  striking^  coincidence,  that  the  statesman,  whose  dying  measure  was  to  mature 
an  alliance  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  should,  when  a  boy,  have  written  English 
verses  on  the  slavery  of  that  country  ;  and  that  in  his  prize  poem  at  Oxford,  on  the 
PUgrimage  to  Mecca^^— a  composition  as  much  applauded  as  a  modem  Latin  poem  can 
aspire  to  be — he  should  have  so  bitterly  deplored  the  lot  of  other  renovmed  coun- 
tries now  groaning  under  the  same  barbarous  yoke, 

'*  *  Nilnc  satraps  imperio  et  easvo  sabdita  Turcse.''' 

"  To  conclude  :  He  was  a  man  of  fine  and  brilliant  geniiis,  of  warm  affections  -of  a 
high  and  generous  spirit — a  statesman  who,  at  home,  converted  most  of  his  oppo- 
nents into  warm  supporters ;  who,  abroad,  was  the  sole  hope  and  trust  of  all  who 
sought  an  orderly  and  legal  liberty,  and  who  was  cut  off  In  the  midst  of  vigorous  and 
splendid  measures,  which,  if  executed  by  himself  or  with  his,  own  spirit,  prornised  to 
place  his  name  in  the  first  class  of  rjilers,  among  the  founders  of  lasting  peace  and 
the  guardians  of  human  improvement." 

'  Now  to  the  satrap  and  proud  Turk  sabjected. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  CANNING  ON  THE  FALL  OF  BONAPARTE,  DELIVERED  AT  LIVERPOOL,  JANUARY  10,  1814. 

INTROCUCTION. 

Mr.  Canning  v(&a  elected  member  for  Liverpool,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  aatumn  of  1812, 
and  at  ^he  end  of  fourteen  months  he  visited  his  constituents  to  congratulate  them  on  the  success  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Contii^ent,  which  had  filled  all  England  Vi^ith  exultation  and  triumph. 

Alter  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Moscow,  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  nearly  all  Europi?  combined  for 
his  overthrow ;  and  thong-h  he  still  maintaihed  the  contest,  his  fall  was  rendered  certain  by  the  advance 
of  an  overpowering  force  from  every  quarter  to  invade  the  French-territory. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Canning;  on  this  occasion,"  fogjStrlajtnesa  of  thought,  for  beauty  of  language,,' for  ardor 
and  enthusiasm,  was  perhaps  superior ,tO  any  of  his  produitions^v 

SPEECH,  &o.         •'  :  ■ 


Gentlemen,  as  your  gUest,  I  thank'  you.  from 
.  .  ,  my  heart  fgr  the  honorable  and  affec 
edgment  of  tionate  reception  which  you  have  given 
in  ness.  ^^  j^^  ^^^  representative  ot'  Liver- 
pool, I  am  most  happy  in  meeting  my  constitu- 
ents again,  after  a  year's  experience  ojr  each  oth^ 
er,  and  a  year's  separation;  a  year,  the  most 
eventful  in  i  the  annals'  of  the  world,  and  com- 
prising within  itself  such  a  series  of  stupendous 
changes  as  might  have  filled  the  history  "of  an 
age.  -         - 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  couple 
Resatd  for  tie  with  my  name  the  expression  of  your 
i5Slrti°cm°  acfcriowledgrnents.  for  the  attention 
BtituenK.  which  I  havB  paid  to  the  interests  of 
your  town.  You,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt, 
,  recollBOt  the  terms  upqn  which  I  entered  into 
your  service ;  and  you  are  aware,  therefore,  that 
I  "claim  no  -particular  acknowledgment  at  your 
hands  for  attention  to  the  interests  of  Liverpool, 
implicated  as^they  are  with  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  I  trust,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  all  or  to  any  of 
you  in  inatters  of  local  or  individual  concern. 
But  I  should  not  do  fairly  by  you,'  if  I  were  not 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  a  service 
(which  certainly  I  will  not  ipretend  to  describe 
as  without  some  burden  in  itsejf)  has  been  made 
light  to  me,  beyond  all  example,  by  thkt  institu- 
tion which  your  munificence  and  provident  care 
have  established:  I  mean- the  office  in,,Londpn, 
through  which  your  correspondence  with  your 
members  is  now  carried  on.  I  had  no  preten- 
sion, gentlemen,  to  this  singular  njark  of  your 
consideration :  but-  neither  will  it,  I  hope,  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  confess,  that  I 
might  not  have  been  able  to  discharge  the  serv- 
ice which  I  owe  you,  in  a  way  which  would 
have  satisfied  my  own  feelings  as  well  as  yours 
— ^that  I  might,  in  spite  of  aH  my  endeavorsj  have 
been  guilty  of  occasional  omissions,  if  I  had  not 
been  provided  with  some  such  medium  of  com- 
munication with  my  constituents.  Of  an  absent 
and  meritorious  individual,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  it 


is  jiist  to  speak  well;  and  I  do  ^ntj  more  than 
justice  to  the  gentleman  [Mr.  John  Backhouse] 
whom  you  have  appointed  to  conduct  the  office 
in  question  (with  whom  I  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance), in  bearirig  public  testiinony  to  his 
merit,  and  in  assuring  you  that  it,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  one  vvho  -vyould  surpass  him  in 
zeal,  intelligeBoe,  and  industry. 

Having  dispatched  what  it  was  necessary  fgr 
me  to  say  on  these  points,  I  know,  gen-  y-jew  oppub- 
tlemen,  that  it  is  your  Wish,  and  I  feel  ■«  »"'''■«• 
it  to  be  my  duty,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to 
communicate  to  you  my  sentiments  on  the  state 
of  public  a;S"airs,'  with  the  same  frankness  which 
has  hitherto  distingiiished  ajl  our  intercourse  v^ith 
each  other.  That  duty  is  one  whicih  it  does  not 
now  leqpire  any  effort'  of  oourage^  to  perform. 
To  exhort  to  sacrifices,  to  stimulate  to  exertion, 
to  shame  despondency,  to  divert  from  untimely 
concession,  is  a  duty  of  a  sterner  sort;  which  you 
found  me  not  backward  to  discharge,  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance;  I 
was  unpertaih  whether  'my  freedom  might  not 
ofiend  you.  My  task  of  to-day  is  one  at  which 
no  man  can 'take  ofifense;  It  is  to  mingle  my 
congratulationswith.your  rejoicings  on  the  events 
which  have  passed  and  are  passing  in  the.  world. 

If,  in  oontenjplating  events  so  widely  (I  had  al- 
most said  so  tremendously)  important, 
it  be  pardonable  to  turn  one's  vjewfor  a°ii^°Sit°S 
a  moment  to  local  and  partial  consider-  '"'^"s'''^"""- 
ations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  while 
to  Great  Britain,  while  to  all  Europe,  while  to 
the  world  and  to  postenty,  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  are  matter  of  unbounded  and 
universal  joy,  these  is  no  eolleotion  of  individuals 
who  are  better  entitled'  than  the'  company  now 
assembled  in  this  room  (in  great  part,  I  presume 
identically  the  same,  and  altpgether  representitfg 
the  same  interests  and  feelings  as  that  of  which 
I  took  leave,  in  this  room,  about  fourteen  months 
ago)  to  exult  in  the  present  state  pf  things,  and 
to  derive  from  it,  in  addition  to  their  share  pf  the 
general  joy,  a  distinct  and  special  satisfaction 
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We  can  not  forget,  gentlemen,  the  sinister 
,,     .    '        omens  and  awful  predictions  under 

Alnrming  pre-  •  ^   ^  .      ^-^        , 

iiictions  wWh  which  we  met  and  parted  m  October, 
ave  ■  E  .  jgj2.  The  penalty  denounced  upon 
you  for  your  election  of  rfle  was  embarrassment 
to  the  rich  and  famine  to  the  poor.  I  was  Warned 
that,  when  I  should  return  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  my  constituepts,  I  should  find  the  gr&ss 
growing  in  yodr  streets.  .  In  spite  of  tfaat'denun- 
oiation,  you  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me ;  in  spite 
of  that  warning,  I  venture  to  meet  you  here  again. 
It  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  this  is  not  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount 
of  superfluous  and  unprofi.table  vegetation  with' 
which  your  streets  may  be  teeming  ;  but,  with^ 
out  presuming  to  liinit  the  power  of  productive- 
nature,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
fields  have  not  been  starved  to  clothe  your  quays 
with  verdiire;  that  it  is  not  by  economizing  in 
the  scantiness  of  the  harvest  that,  natufe'  has  re» 
served  her  vigor  for  the  pastures  of  your  Ex- 
change. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  feel,  with  me, 
Thi.Mureow-  **■?*  thesc  are  topics  which  I  treat 
ins  not  to  the    with  levitv  OhIv  bccausc  thev  are  not, 

olioice  oCmen,  ...  .  , 

nor  were,  at  the  tmje  when  they  were 
seriously  urged,  susceptible  of  a  serious  argu- 
ment ;  they  did  not  furnish  grounds  on  which 
any  man  would  rest  his  appeal  to  your  favor,  or 
on  whifeh  your  choice  of  a;iy  man  ooulil  be  justi- 
fied. If  I  have  condescended  vto  revert  to  them 
at  all,  it  is' because  I  would  leave  none  of  those 
recolleoiions  untouched  which  the  comparison  of 
our  last  meeting  with  the  present,  I  know,  sug- 
gests to  your  minds  as  well  as  to  ray  own ;  .and 
because  I  would,  so  far  as  in  me  lies;  endeavor 
to  banish  from  ill  future  use,  by  exposing  their 
absurdity,  topics  which  are  calculated  only  to 
mislead  and  to  inflame.  '  That  the  seasons  would' 
have  run  their  appointed  course,  that  the  sun 
would  have  shone  with  as  genial  a  warmth,  and 
the  showers  would  have  fallen  with  as  fertilizing 
a  moisture,  if  you  had  not  chosen  me  for  your 
representative,  is  an  admission  which  I  make 
without  much  apprehension  of  the  consequence. 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  your  choice 
of  any  other  than  me  would  have  d.elayed  the  re- 
turn of  your  prosperity,  or  prevented  the  revival 
of  your  commerce. 

I  make  these  admissions  without  fear;  so  far 
^  ,  ,.  as  concerns  the  choice  between  indi- 

but  ndherencti        .  ,       ,  .r.        t    i  i     .       i 

to  great  princi-  viduals.'  But  I  qo  Hot  admit  that  It 
'  "'  ,  was  equally  indifferent  upon  what 

principles  that  dioice  should  be  determined.  I 
do  not  admit,  that  if  the  principles  which  it  was 
then  recommended  to  you  to  countenance  had  un- 
fortunately prevailed  in  Parliament,  and,  through 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  couhseto  of  the  country,  they  would  not 
have  interfered  with  fatal  ojieration,  not  indeed 
to  arrest  the  bounty  of  Providence,  to  turn  back 
the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  to  blast  the  fertility 
of  the'earth,  but  to  stop  that  current  of  ^political 
events  which,  "taken  at  the  flood,"  has  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  th&  world. ' 

Gentlemen,  if  I  had  met  you  here  again  on  this 


day  in  a  state  of  public  afliairs  as  doubtful  as  that 
in  which  we  took  leave  of  each  oth- 
er ;  if  confederated  nations  had  been  .?t'bMrpr°™i- 
still  arrayed  agslin^t  this  country,  and  S[«,e'p™eS° 
the  -balance  of  Europe  still  trembling  '"'""pi". 
in  the  scale,  I  should  flot  have  hesitated  now,  as 
I  did  not  hesitate  then,  to  declare  my  decided  and 
unalterable  opinion,  that  perseverance,  under 
whatever  difficulties,' under  whatever  privations, 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  prosperity  to  you,  be- 
cau^e  the  only  chance  o^  safety  to  your  country; 
and  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  theAcountry,  be- 
cause the  only  chance  of  deliverance  to  Europe. 
Gentlemen,  I  shduld  be  ashamed  to  address  you 
now  in  the  Jone  of  triumph,  if  I  had  n6t  address- 
ed you  then  in  that  of  exhortation.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  appear  before  you  shouting  in  the 
train  of  success,  if  I  bad  not  looked  you  in  the 
face  and  encouraged  you  to  patience  under  diffi^ 
oulties.-  It  is  because  my  acquaintance  with  you 
commenced  in  times  of  peril  and  embarrassment, 
and  because  I  then  neither  flattered  nor  deceived 
you,  that  I  how  not  only  ofier  to  you  ray  congrat- 
ulations, but  pdt  in  my  claim  to  yours,  on  the 
extinction  of  that  peril,  on  the  termination  of  that 
embarrassment,  and  on  the  glorious  issue  to  which 
exertion  and  endurance  have  brought  that  great 
Struggle  ill  \»>hich  our'  honor  and  our  happiness- 
Were  involved. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  course  of  a  political 
life,  nearly  coeval  with  the  commencement,  of 
the  war,  I  have  never  given  one  vote,  I  have 
never  uttered  one  sentiment,  which  had  not  for 
its  object  thi  censumipation  now  happily  within 
our  view. 

I  am  not  ashamed,  and  it  is  not  unpleEtsing  or 
unprofitable,  to  look  back  upon  the  Elevated  po.i. 
dangers  which  we  have  passed,  and  ''""^ofEngiand, 
to  compare  theln  with  the  scene  which  now  lies 
before'  us.  'We  behold  a  country  inferior  in 
population  to  most  of  her  continental  neighbors, 
but  multiplying  her  faculties  and  resources  by 
her  own  activity  and  enterprise,  by  the  vigor  of 
her  (Constitution,  and  by  the  good,  sense  of  her 
people ;  we  behold  tier,  after  standing  up  against 
a  formidable  foe  throughout  a  contest,  in,  the 
course  bf  which  every  one  of  her  allies,  and  at 
times  all  of  them  together,  have  fainted  and 
failed— 4iay,  have  been-  driven  to  combine  with 
the  enemy  against  her— we  behold  her;  at  this 
moment,  rallying  the  nations  of  Europe  to  one 
point,  and  leading  them  to  decisive  victory. 

If  such  a, picture  were  mferely  the  bright  vis- 
ion of  speculative  philosophy,  if  it  were  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  page  of  the  history  of  ancient 
times,  it  would  stir  and  warm  the  heart.  But, 
gentlemen,  this  country  is  our  own;  and  what 
must  be  the  feelings  which  arjse,  on  siieh  a  re- 
view, in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of  that  country  ? 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  community  such 
as  I  am  now  addrfeSsihg,  which  constitutes  no 
insignigoant  part  of  the  strength  of-  the  nation 
so  described ;  which  has  ^'uflered  largely  in  her 
privations,  and  may  hope  to  participate  propor- 
tionably  in  hep  reward  ?  'What  (I  may  be  per- 
mitted 'o  p^d)  must  be  the  feelings  of  one  who 
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is  chosen  to  represent  that  comixiunity,  and  who 
finds  himself  in  that  honorable  station  at  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  only  because  he  discountenan- 
ced despair  in  the  moment  of  despondency  7 

Fxom  the  contemplation  of ,  a  spectacle  so 
The  consequonoe  mighty  and  magnificent  as  this,  I 
foi^Sffl"  should  disdain  to  turn  aside  to  the 
principles.  ooijtroversies  of  party.     Of  princi- 

ples, however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  SEly  some- 
thing; ■because  our  triumph  would  be  incom- 
.  plete,  and  its  blessings  might  be  transient,  if  we 
could  be  led  astray  by  any  sophistry";  if  we 
could  consent,  in  a  sort  -of  compromise  of  com-  '• 
mon  joy,  to  forget  or  to  misstate  tlie  causes  frpm 
which  that' triixmph  has  sprung.  -  AH  of  one 
mind,  I  trust  and  believe  we  are,  in  exulting  at 
the  success  of  our  country ;  all  of  one  inind,  I 
trust,  we  now  are  tl^roughout  this  land,  in  determ- 
ining to  persevere,  if  need  be,  in  streiiuous  exer- 
tion to  prosecute,  and  I  hope,  to  perfect  the  great 
work  so  happily  in  progress.  But  we  kno*  that 
there  are  some  of  those  who  share  most  heartily 
iq  the  public  exultation,  who  yet  ascribe  effects, 
which,  happily  can  not  be  disputed,  to  causes 
which  may  justly  be  denied.  No  tenderness  for 
disappointed  prophecies,  gentlemen,  ought  to  in- 
duce us  thus  to  discpnneet  effect  and  cause.^  It 
woulcl  lead  to  errors  which  might  be  dangerous, 
if  unwarily  adopted  and  generaUy.  received. 

We  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  the  war  has ! 
These  not  ""^  b^cn  suocBssful,  bccauso  the  prinoi- 
changed,  as  ples-ou  which  the  War  was  undertaken 

pretended,     f  .    ■ 

danng  the  flave  been  renounced ;  that  we  are  at 
length  blessed  with  victory,  because  we 
have,  thrown  away  the  banner  under  which  "we 
entered  into  the  contest,;  that  the  contest  was 
commenced  with  one  set  of  principles,  but  th^l 
,the  issue  has  been  happily  brought  about  by  the 
Etdoption  of  another.  '  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no 
such  change.  If  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not 
been  by  the  renunciation,  but  by  the  prosecution 
of  our  principles ;  if  we  have  succeeded,  it  has 
not  befen  by  adopting  new  n^axims  of  policy,  but 
by  upholding,  under  all  varieties  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement,  old,  establislied,  inviolable  prin- 
ciples of  conduct. 

We  are  told  that  this  war.  has  of  late,  become 
Batthepeo-  «  War  (^f  the  peopU,' a,iiA  that  by  the 
S'nct'wfiil'  operation  Of  that  change  alone  the 
iheir  riiiers,  power  of  imperial  France  has  been 
baffled  and  ovei'oome.  Nations,  it  is  said,-have 
at  length  made  common  cause  with  their  sov- 
,  ereigns,  in  a  contest  which  heretofore  had  been 
a  contest  of  sovereigns  only.  Gentlemen,  the 
fact  of  the  change  might  be  admitted,  without;: 
therefore,  admitting  the  argument.  .  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  people  were  not  at  all  times 
equally  interested  in  the  war  (as  those  who  think 
as  I  do- have  always  contended  that  they  were), 
because  it  m^y  be,  and  muM  be  admitted  that 
the  people,  in  many  countries,  were  for  a  time 
deluded.  They  who  argue  against  us  say  that 
jarring  interests  have  been  reconciled.  Wp  say 
that  gross  delusions  have  been  removed.  Both  ad- 
mit the  fact  that  sovereigns'  and  their  people  are 
identified.     But  it  is  for  them,  who  contend  that 


this  has  been  effected  by  change  of  principles, 
to  specify  the  change.  What  change  of  princi- 
ples or  of  government  has  taken  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe?  We  are  the  best  judges 
of  ourselves — what  change  has  taken  place  here ! 
Is  the  Constitution  pther  than  it  was  When  we 
were  told  (as  we  often  were  told  in  the ,  bad 
times)  that  it  was  a  doubt^whether  if  were  worth 
defending?  Is fhe-Constitution other thanit  Was 
when  we  were  warned  that  peace  on  any  terms 
must  be  made,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  it  from 
popular  indignation  and  popular  reforiji? 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked. 
By  what  power,  in  what  part  of  the  xho  powers 
world,  lias  that  final  blow  been  struck  Sieved" 
which  has  smitten  the  tyrant  to  the  "■=  'i"°»- 
grbuiid?  ,1  suppose,  by  some  enlightened  re- 
public; by  some  recently-regenerated  govern- 
ment of  pure  philantharopy  and  n^jcorrupted  vir- 
tue ;  I  suppose,  by  some  nation ,  which,  in  the 
excess  of  pbpular  freedom,  considers  even  a  rep- 
resentative system  as  defective,' uiiless  each  in- 
dividual interferes  directly  in  the  national  con- 
cerns ;  some  nation  of  enlightened'  patriots,  ev- 
ery flian  of  whom  is  a  politician  In  the  coffee- 
house, as  well  as  in  the  Senate :  I  suppose  it  is 
from  some  such  government  as  this  that  the 
conqueror,  of  autocrats,'- the  sworn  destroyer- of 
monarchical  England,  has  met  his  doom.  I  look 
throu'gh'the  European  world,  gentlemen,  in  vain : 
I  find  there  no  such  august  community.  But  in 
another  hemisphere  I  (Jo  find  such  a  one,  which, 
no  doubt,  must  be  the  political  David  by  whom 
the  Goliath  of  Europe  has  been  brought,  down. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  glorious  republic,  to 
which  the  gratitude  of  Europe  is  eternally  due 
^whioh,  from  its  innate- hatred  to  tyranny,  has 
sp  perseveringly  exerted  itself  to  liberate  the 
world,  and  at  last  has  sucefes'sfuUy.  closed  the 
contest  ?  Alas,  gentlei^en,  such  a  repilblio  I  do 
indeed  find;  and  I  find  it  enlisted, -and' (God  be 
thanked!)  enlisted  alone,,  under  the  banner  of 
the  despot.'  But  where  was,  the  blow  struck  ? 
Where  ?  Alas  for  theory !  In  the  wilds  of  des- 
potic. Russia.  It-was  followed'  np  on  the  plains 
of  Leipsic--;-by  Russian,  Prassiaij,  and  Austrian 
arms.  • 

But  let  me  not  b6  mistaken.  Do  I,  therefore, 
mean  to  contend — do  I,  therefore,  give  patriotism 
to  our  antagonists  in  the  argument  the  ftlSuw 
advantage  of  ascribing  to  us  thS  base  '"'''je- 
tenet  that  an  absolute  monarchy  is  better  than 
a  free  government  ?  God  forbid !  What  I  mean 
is  this,  that,  in  appreciating' the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  political  institutions,  in  estima,ting 
the  force  of  national  spirit,  and  the  impulses  of 
national  feeling,  it  is  idje — it  is  mere  pedantry, 
to  overlook  the  affections  of  nature.  The  ord^r 
of  nature  could  not  subsist  among  mankind,  if 
there  were  not  an  inslmciive  patriotism ;  1  do 
not  say  unconnected  with,  but  prior  and  para- 


'  This  slant  at  America  was,  of  course,  to  bo  ex- 
pected in  time  of  war,  and.had  quite  as  little  bitter- 
ness in  it  as  we- should  naturally  look  for  in  a  man 
of  Mr.  Cannmg's  temperament,  at  a  moment  of  so 
much  exultation. 
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mount  to,  the  desire  of  political  amelioration.  It 
may  be  very  wrong  that  it  should -be  so.  I  can 
not  help  it;  Oar  business  is  with  fact.  And 
surely  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  tyrants  and 
conquerors  should  have  learned,  from  the  lessons 
of  experience,  that  the  first  consideration  sug- 
gested to  the  inhabitant  of  any  country  by  a 
foreign  invasion,  isj  not  whether  the  political  Cdn- 
stitution  of  the  state  be  faultlessly-perfect  ornot, 
but  whether  the  altar  at  which  he  has  worship- 
ed—rwhether  the  home  in  which,  ie  has  dwelt 
from  his  infancy — whether  his  wife  and  his  chil-- , 
dren^ — whether  the  tombs  of  his  fortfathers — 
whether  the  place  of  the  Sovereign  under  whom 
he  was  born,  and  to  whom  he,  thcjrefdre,  owes 
(or,  if  it  must  be  so  stated,  fancies  that  he,  there- 
fore, owesj'tillegiance,  shall  be  abandoned  to  vio- 
lence and  profanation.     ' 

That,  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Delusion  on  mMiy  nations  in  Europe  'Vfere,  unfor- 
this  subjfat   tunatelv,  led  to  believe  and  to  act  upon 

produced  bjr.  -"  •  .  .  j      i..    j, 

the  Ftencii  a  different  persuasion,  is  undoubtedly 
vo  uuon.  ^^^g .  ji^^j  whole  countries  were  over- 
run by  reforrhing  conquerors,  and  flattered  thetn- 
selves  with  bfeing  proselytes  till  thfty  found  them- 
selves victims.  Even  in  this  country,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider'  whether  there 
was  not  something  at  home  which  must  be  mend-' 
ed  before  we  .could  hope  to  repel  a  foreign  in- 
vader with  success.  ,  -   ' 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  this  qufestion 
should  hav^  been  tried,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  a  dis- 
advantage; that  it  should  have  been  tried  in 
countries  where  no  man  in  his  senses  ■will  say 
that  the  frame  of  political  society  is  such  as,  aor 
cording  to  the  most  moderate  principles  of  reg- 
ulated'freedom,  it  ought  to  be;  where,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  without  hazarding  the  imputation 
of  being  rhyself  a  -visionary  reformer,  political  ■ 
society  is  not  such  as,  after  the  successes  of  this 
war,  and  from  the  happy  contagian  of  the  exata- 
ple  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  sure  gracluajly  to  be^ 
come.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  this 
question  should  have  been  tried  on  its  6wn  mer- 
its; that,  after  twenty  years  of  controversy,  we 
should '  be  authorized,  by  undoubted  results,  to 
revert  to  nature  and  to  truth,  and  to  disentapgle 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the  ob- 
structions which  a  cpld,  presumptuous,  general- 
izing philosophy  had  wound  aroiina  them. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  pUets  of  this  coun- 
Aioveofone's  try,  in  describing' the  varipus^propor- 
foniSoi  of  tjons  of  natural  blessings  and  advant- 
pntriotiBm.  aggg  dispensed  by  Providence  to  the 
various  nations  of  Europe,'  turns  from  the  luxu- 
riant plains  and  cloudless  skies  of  Italy  to  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  inquires 
whether  there,' also,  in  those  barrel)  and  stormy 
regions,  the  "patriot  passion"  is  found  equally 
imprinted  On  the  heart  ?  He  debides  the  ques- 
tion truly  in  the  aflirmative ;  and  he  says,  of  the 
inhabitant  of  those  bleak  wilds. 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  oonfonns, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And,  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 


ClingB  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the. load  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.a 

What  Goldsmith'  thus  beautifully  applied  to 
the  physical  'varieties  of  soil  and  chmate  has 
been'  found  no  less  true  with  respect  to  political 
institutions.  A  sober  desire  of  improvement,  u 
rational  endeavor  to  redress  error;  and  to  correct 
imperfection  in  the  political  frame  of  human  so- 
ciety, are  not  only  natural,  but  laudable  in  man. 
But  it  is  well  that  it  should  have  been  showji, 
by  irrefragable  proof,  that  these  sentiments,  even 
where  most  strongly  and  most  justly  ffelt,  super- 
sede not  that  devotion  to  native  soil  which  is  the 
foundation  of  national  independence.  And  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered,, that  the  spirit  of  national  independenco 
alone,,  aroused  where  it  had  slumbered,  enlight- 
ened where  it  had  been  deluded,  and  kindled 
into  enthusiasm  by  the  insults  and  outrages  of 
an  all-grasping' invader,  has  been  found  suflS- 
cient,  without  internal  changes  and  compromises 
of  sovereigns  or  governments  with  their  people 
— without  relaxations  of  allegiance  and  abjura- 
tions of  authority,  to  animate,  as  with  ontf  per- 
vading soul,, the  different  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  to  combine,  as  into  one  congenial  mass, 
their  various  feelings,  passions,  prejudices ;  to 
direct  tbese  concentrated  energies  with  one  im- 
pulse against  the.  common  tyrant ;  and  to  shake 
(arid,  may  we  not  hope  ?  to  overthrow)  the  Sa- 
bel  of  his  iniqijitous  power. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  argurnent,  more 
peculiarly  relating  to  ourown  ooun-  B„,„„„„„„y 
try,  which  has  at  times  been  inter-  fu  "tand  iiiiii> 
posed  to  discourage  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  That  this  country  is  Sufficient  to  its 
own  defense,  sufficient  to  its  own  happiness,  suf- 
ficient to  its  own  independence;  and  that  the 
complicated  combinations  of  continental  policy 
are  always  hazardous  to  our  interests,  as  well 
as  burdensome  to  our  means,  has  been,  at  several 
periods  of  the  wai:,  a  favorite  doctrine,  not  onlj 
witji  those  who,  for  other  reasons,  wished  to  em- 
barrass the  measures  of  the  government^  but  with 
men  of  the  most  enlightened  rriinds,  of  the  most 
benevolent  views,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
the  interest-sas  well  as  the  hondr  of  their  coun- 
try. ■  May  we  not  flatter  ourselves,  that  upon 
ibis  point,  also,  experience  has  decided  in  favor 
of  the  course  of  policy  which  has  been  actually 
pursued  ?  '  , 

Can  any  man  now  Ibok  back  upon  the  trial 
which  we  have  gone  through,  and  xbeintereitsof 
'maintain  that,'  at  any  period  during  f„ifb1ycin-" 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  plan  oVm-^^^Ji^„ 
sulated  policy  'could  have  been  adopt-  n«ti»""- 
ed,  without  having  in  the  event,  at  -this  day, 
prostrated  England  at  the  foot  of  a'  conqueror? 
Great,  indeed,  .has  been  the  call  upon  our  exer- 
tions ;  greatj  indeed,  has  been  the  drain  upon  our 
resources ;  long  and  wearisome  has  the  struggle 
been ;  and  late  is  the  moment  at  which  peace  is 
brought  within  our  reach.     But  even  though  the 
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difficulties  of  the  contest  may  have  been  en- 
hanced, and  its  duration  protracted  by  it,  yet  is 
there  any  man  who  seriously  doubts  whether'  the 
having  associated  our  destinies  with  thedestinies 
of  other  nations  be  or  be  not  that  which,,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  eventually  secured 
fhe  safety  of  all  ?  ' 
;  It  is  at  the  moment  when  such  a  trial  has  come 
Peace  wold  not  fo  its  issuc,  that  it  is  fair  tQ  ask  of 
!"m.dlMew  "i°^«  ''''^°  ^^^^  suffered  under  the 
enriier  period,  pressure  of  protracted  exertion  (and 
pf  whom  rather  than  of  those  who  are  assembled 
around-  me — for  by  whom  have  such  privations 
been  felt  more  sensibly  ?) — -^t  is  now,  I  say,  the 
time  to  ask  whether,  at  any  former  period  of  the 
contest,  such  a  peace  could  have  been  made  as 
would  at  once  have  guarded  the  national  inter- 
ests and  corresponded  with  the  national  charac- 
ter ?  I  address  myself  now  to  such  persons  only 
as  think  the'  character  of  a  nation  an  essential 
part  of  its  strength,  andconsequently  of  its  safe- 
ty. But  if,  among  per^sons  of  that  description, 
there  be  one  who  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
of'his  country,  has  yet  at  times  been  willihg  to 
abandon  the  contest  in  mere  weariness  and  de- 
spair, of  such  a  man  I  would  ask,  whether  he  can 
indicate  the  period  at  which  he  now  wishes  that 
such  an  abandonment  had  been  consented  to  by 
the  government  aijd  the  Parliairtent  of  Great 
Bjitain? 

Is  it-when  the  continent  was  at  peace — when, 

uotwienBo...  '°°^'"g  "P°"  ^^^^  ™^P  "f  Europe,  you 
parte  first  saw  on6  mighty  and  oonnecte(l  sys- 
usurpe  power,  tem,  onc  greait  luminary.  With  Ms  at- 
tendant satellites  circulating  around  him ;  at  that 
period  could  this  country  have  made  peace,  and 
have  rernained  at  peace  for  a  twelvemonth  ? 
What  is  the  answer?^  Why,  tha^  the^ experi- 
ment was  tried.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  '         , 

Was  it  at  a  later  period,  when  the  continental 
Not  during  the  systcm  had  bccu  established  ?  When 
.  EoSL'tL  two  thirds  of  the  portb  of  Europe  were 
Byeieoi.  shut  against  yon;?     When  but  a  sin- 

gle link  -^vas  -wanting  to  bind  the  continent  -in  a 
circling  chain  of  ironj,  which  should  exclude  you 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations?  At  that 
moment  peace  was  most  earnestly  recommended 
to  you.  Ai  that  moment,  gentlemen,  I  flrst  came 
among  you.  At  that  moment  I  ventured  to  rec- 
ommend to  you  perseverance,  patient  persever- 
ance ;  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  by  the  mere 
strain  of  an  unnatural  effort,  the  massive,  bonds 
imposed  upon  the  nations  of  the  continent  might, 
at  no  distant  period,  burst  asunder.  .1  wis  heard 
by  you  with  indulgence — I,  know  not  whether 
with  conviction.  -  But  is  it  iiow  to  ba.  regretted 
that  we  did  not  at  that  riloraent  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  our  wants  or  of  our  fears  ?  What 
has  been  the  issue  ?  The  continental  system- was 
completed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Russia,  in 
the  year  1812.  In  that  year  the  pressure  upon 
this  opuntry  was  undoubtedly  paiftful.  Had  we 
yielded,  the  system  would  have  beea,  immortal. 
We  persevered/and,  before,  the  conclusion  of  an- 
other year,  the  system  was  at  an  end:, at  an  end, 


as  all  schemes  of  violence  Aaturally  terminate, 
not  by  a  Ynild  and  gradual  decay,  such  as  waits 
upon  a  regular  and  well-spent  life,  but  by  sud- 
den dissolution ;  at  an  end,  like  the  breaking  up 
of  a  winter's  frost.  But.  yesterday  the  whole 
continent,  like  a  mighty  plain  covered  with  one 
mass  of  ice,  presented  to  the  view  a  drear  ex- 
panse of  barren  uniformity ;  to-day,  the  breath  of 
heaven  unbinds  the  earth,  the  streams  begin  to 
flow  again,  and  the  intercourse  of  human  kind 
revives. 

Can  we  regret  that  we  did  nbt,  like  the  faint- 
ing traveler,  lie  down  to  rest — ^but,  indeed,  to 
parish — under  the  severity  of  that  inclement  sea- 
son ?  Did  we  not  rpore  wisely  to  bear  up,  and 
to  wait  the  change? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  I  should  be  asham- 
ed, and  in  truth  I  should  be  so,  to  ad-  j^.  j,  |.^_.  j.^,. 
dress  you  in  the  language  pf  exulta-  gland  to  emit 

..         .i  .  ,     r         ,       ■    1    ,      in  the  results  or 

tipn,  u  It  were  merely,  for  the  mdul-  to  long  priva- 
gence,  however  legitimate,  of  an  ex-  "°°'' 
uberant  and  ungpvernable  joy.  But  they  who 
have  suffered  great  privations  have  a  claim  not 
merely  16  opnsplatipn,  but  tp  spmething  mpre. 
They  are  justly  to  be  compensated  for  what  they 
have  undergone,  or  lost,  pr  hazarded,,  by  the  con- 
templation of  what  they  have  .gained. 
^  We  have  gained,  then,  a  rank  and  authority  in 
Eurppc,  such  as,  fpr'the  life  pf  the  Herpreemi- 
longest  liver  of  those  who  now  hear  ;S3°ff^° 
me,  must  place  this  cpuntry  upon  an  '"?«• 
eminence  which  no  probable  i:everses  can  shake. 
We  h^ye,  gained,  or  rather  we  have  recovered,  a 
splendor  of  military  glory, -which  places  us  by 
the  side, of  the  greatest  military  nations  in  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  this  -war,  while  there 
was  not  a  British  bpspm  that  did  not  beat -with 
rapture  at  the  exploits  of.our  navy,  there  were 
few  who  would  not  have  been  contented  to  com- 
piromlse^for  that  reputation  alone;  to  claim, the 
sea  as  exclusively  our  prpvince,  and  to  leftve  to 
France  and  the  other'  contirienta,l  powers  the 
struggle  for  superiority  by  land.  That  fabled 
,  deity,  whom  I  see  portrayed  uppn  the  wall,'  was 
considered  as  the^  exclusive  patron  of  British 
prpwess  in  battle;,  but  in  seeming, accordance 
with  the  beautiful  fiction  of  ancient  mythology, 
our  Neptune^  iii  the  heat  of  contest,  smote  the 
earth  with  his, trident,  and  up  sprang  the  fiery 
war-herse,  the  emblem  of  military  power. 

Let  Portugal,  now  led  to  the'  p^irsiiit  of  her 
flying  conquerors— let  liberated  Spain  mebeneiita 
^let  France,  invaded  in  her  turn  by.  J^lISXiim 
those  whom  she-%ad  overrun  or  men-  s"™''  '•'■ 
aeed  vfith  invasicn,  attest  the  triumphs  pf  the 
army  pf' Great  Britain,  and  the  equality  of  her 
military  with  her  naval  fame.  And  let  those  who 
even  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  had  be- 
gun, while  they  admitted  that  we  had,  indeed'  ' 
wounded  the  giant  in  the  heel,  still  deemed,  the 
rest  of  his  huge  frame  invulnerable— let  them 

now  behold  him  reeling  un(Jer  the  blows- of  united 
nations,  arid  acknowledge  at  once  the  might  of 
British  arms  and  the  force  of  British  example 
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I  do  not  say  that  these  are  considerations  with 
a  view  to  which  the  war,  if  otherwise  terminable, 
ought,  to  have  been  purposely  protracted ;  but  I 
say  that,  upon  the  retrospect,  we  have  good  reason 
totpjoioe  that  the  war  was  not  closed  ingloriously 
and  insecurely,  when  the  latter  events  of  it  have 
been'such  as  have  esta'blished  our  security  by  our 
glory. 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  during  the 
Jseriod'  when  the  continent  was  prostrate  before 
France — that,  especially  during  the  period  when 
the  continental  system  was  m  force,  we  did  not 
shrink  from  the  struggle ;  that  we  did  not  make  - 
peace  for  present  and  momentary  ease,  .unmind- 
ful of  the  permanent  safety  and  greathess  of  this 
country ;  that  wtf  did  not  leave  n^solved  the  mo- 
mentous questions,  whethgr  ■  this  country  cotdd 
maintain  itself  against  France,  unaided  and  alone ; 
or  with  the  continent  Jivid^d';  or  with  the  con- 
tinent combined  against  it j^whether,  when  the 
wrath  of  the  tyrant  of  the  European  world  was 
kindled  against  us  .with  seven-fold  fury,  we 
could  or  could  not  walk  nnharmed  and  unfet- 
tered through  the  flames  ?  ,    I 

I  say  wehave  reason  to  rqoice  that,' through- ' 
out  this  more  thain  Pimic  war,  in  which  it  has  so 
often  been  the  pride  of  our  enemy  to  represent  her- 
self as  the  Koole,  and  England  as  tbe'Carthage, . 
of  modern  times  (with  at  least  this  color  for  the 
comparison,  that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  mod- 
ern Carthage  has  uniformly  been  proclaiitied  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  greatness  of  her 'rival) — ^we 
have,  I  say,  reason  to  rejoice  thiftj  unlike  our  as- 
signed prototype;  we  have  not  been  diverted  by 
internal  dissensions  from  the  vigorous  support  of 
a  vital  struggle ;  that  we  have  not  suffered  dis- 
tress nor  clamor  to  distract  our  counsels,  or  to 
check  the  exertions  of  our  arms. 

Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  sat  in 
Tiie  war  tw  Parliament,  I  have  been  an  advocate 
Sd™c°ated™''  ofth&war.  You  knew  this  when  you- 
»iniono?ab"e  di^me  the  honpr  to  ohooseme  as  your 
psaci:.  represerttatiye.     I  tTien  told  yoii  that 

I  was  the  advoeate  of  the  war,  because  I  was  S. 
lover  of  peace ;  but  of  a  peace  that  should  be  the 
fruit  of  honorable  exertion,  a  peace  that  should 
,  have  a  character  of  dignity,  a^  peace  that  should 
be  worth  preserving,-  and  should  be  likely  to 
endure.  I  confess  I  was  not  sanguine  enough, 
at  that  time,  to  hope  thai  I  should  so  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  my  professions.  But 
I  know  not  why,  six  weeks  hence,  such  a  peace 
should  not  be"  made  as  England  may  not  only 
be  glad,  but  proud  to  ratify.  Not  such  a-  peace, 
gentlemen,  as  tljat  of  Amiens — a  short  Jind  fe- 
verish interval  of  unrefreshing  repose.  Dur- 
ing that  peace,  which  of  you  went  or  sent  a  son 
to  Paris,  v/ho  did  not  feel  or  learn  that  an  En- 
glisbman  appeared -in  France  shorn  of  the  digni- 
ty of  his  country ;  with  the  mien  of  a  suppliant, 
and  the  conscious  prostration  of  a  man  who  had' 
consented  to  purchase  his  gain  or  his  ease  by  sub- 
mission ?  But  let  a  peace  be  made  to-morrow, 
such  as  the  allies  have  now  the  power  to  dictate, 
and  the  meanest  of  the  subjects  of -this  kingdpm 
shall  not  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  without  being 


pointed  out  as  the  compatriot  of  Wellington  ■  as 
one  of  that  nation  whose  firmness  and  persever- 
ance have  humbled  France  an4  rescued  Europe. 

Is  there  any  man  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
who  does  not  find,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
contrast  alqne,  a  recompense  ibr  the  struggles  and 
the  sufferings  of  years  ?  / 

But,  gentlemen,  the  doing  right  is  not  only  the 
most  honorable  course  of  action — it  is  ibe  rcuitnot 
also  the  most  profitable,  in  its' result,  'jniyei"™"', 
At  any  former  period  of  the  war,  the  '«'»'• , 
independence  of  alihost  all  the  other  countries, 
our  allies  would  have  been  to  be  pui;chased  with 
sacrifices  profusely  poured  out  frotn  the  lap  of 
British  Victory.  Wt  a  throne  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, not  aprovince  to  be  evacuated,  uot  a  gar- 
rison to  be  withdrawn,,  but  this  country  would 
have  had  to  make  compensation,  6ut  of  her  con- 
qu,ests,,for  file  concessions  obtained  from  the  en- 
emy.  Now,  happily,  this  work  is  already  done, 
either  by  our  efforts  or  to  our  hands.,  The  peuT 
insula  free — 'the  lawful  commonvrealth  of  Euro- 
pean states  already,  in  a  great  measure,  restored. 
Great  Britain  may  now  appear  in  the  congress 
of  tbe  world,'  rich  in  conquests,  nobly  and  right- 
fully won,  with  little  claim  lipon  her  faith  or  her 
justice,  whatever  may  be  the  spontaneous .  im- 
pulse of  her  generosity  or  her  moderation. 
'  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  and  prospect 
of  affairs  at  the  moment  at  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  address  you.  That  you,  gentlemen,  may 
have  your  fall  share  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
country,  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  wish.  The 
courstge  with  which  you  bore  up  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances eminently  entitles  you  to  this  reward. 
.  For  myself,  gentlemen,  while  I  rejoice  in  your 
returning  prosperity,  I  rejoice  also  that  our  con- 
nection began  under  ahspioes  so  much  less  favor- 
able ;  that  we  had  an  opporturiity  of  knowing 
each  .other's  minds  in  times  when  th^  minds  of 
men  are  brought  to  the  proof-— times  of  trial  and 
difiioulty.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  avowing  to 
you,  and  yon  the  candor  and  magnanimity  to  ap- 
prove, the  jirinoiples  and  opinions  by  which  my 
public  conduct  has  uniformly  been  guided,  at  a 
period  when  the  soundness  of  those  opinions  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  was  matter 
of  doubt  and  controversy.  I  thought,  and'  I  said, 
at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  that  the  cause 
of  England  and  of  civilized  Europe  must  be  ulti- 
mately triumphant,  if  we  but  preserved  our  spirit 
untainted  and  our  constancy  unshaken.  Such  an 
assertion  was,  at  that  time,  the  object  of  ridicule 
with  many  persons :  a  single  year  has  elapsed, 
and  it  is  now  the  voice  of  the  whole  world.    ' , 

.Gentlemen,  -we  may,  therefore,  confidently  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  our  opinions  will)  continue 
in  unison ;  that  our  concurrence  will  he  as  cor- 
dial as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  unhappily  any  new 
occasion  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment  should 
hereafter  arise. 

At  th.e  present  moment,  I  am  sure,  we  are 
equally  desirous  to  bufy  the  recollection  of  all 
our  differences  with  others  in  that  general  feeling 
of  ekultation  in  which  all  Opinions  happilj;  com- 
bine. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MB.  CANM]^G  ON  RADICAL  EEFORM,  DELIVERED  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  AT  LIVERPOOL, 

MARCH  18,  1820. 

INTRODUCTION. 

EngIiANd  was  in  a  very  agitated  state  daring  the  year  1819.    Pecnniary  distress  was  nearly  universal, 
aqd  tile  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests  were  reduced'  to  the  lowest  point  of  de-  / 
pression.  t 

Sir  Francis  Bardett,  Mr.  Hunt,  lord  CJochtane,  and  otherSj  ascribed  nearly  all  the  suiierin'gs  of  the  coun- 
try to  one  cause,  viz.;  the'  want  of,parliamentary. reform,  and  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  favor  of 
(funual  Parliaments  and  ■universal  syffrage.  Nothing  could-  be  naore  Injurious  than  these  efibrts  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  refortn,  as  advocated  by  Earl.Gre^,  especially  considering  the  means  adopted  by  (^e 
radical  reformers  tft  accomplish' their  object  .Itinerant  lecturers  trayersed  the  country,, gathering  iipmense 
crowds  of  the  lower  classes,  aild  inflaming  their  minds  by  a  sense  of  injury  and  oppression.  Bodies  of  men, 
amounting  somet^ines  to  fifty  thousand,  marched  to  the  place  of^meeting  in  regular  array,  with  banners 
bearing  the  inscription  "Liberty  or  Death!"  and  others  of  a  similar. iippprt.  The  magistrates  became 
alarmed,  and  the  measures  used  to  prevent  mischief  were  sometimes  unduly  severe,  and  in  one  instance 
(that  of  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  August  I6th)  were,  attended  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences. 

It  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country,  that  soipae  measures  shpald:be  adoptedtto  prevent  these 
evils,  and  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November,  1819,  the  ministry  introduced  bills  for  the  following 
purposes,  v^hich,  from  their  numben  were  called  the  "  Six  Acts."  1.  To  take  away  the  right  of  travers- 
ing in  cases  of  aiisdemeanor ;  2.  To  punish  any  person  found  guilty  on  a  second  conviction  of  libel,  by  fine, 
imprisonment,,  and  banishment  for  life ;  3.  To  prevent  seditiotis  meetings,  requiring  .the  names  of  seven 
householders  tp  the  requisition,  which  in.  future  convened  any  meeting  for  the  discnssion  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  Church  or  State ;  4.  To  prohibit  military  training,  except  under  the  authority  of  a-magistrate 
or  Ltfrd  tieutenanfc;  5.  .To  subject  cheap  periodical  pamphlet*/  on- political  subjects,  to  a  duty-  similar  to 
that  of  newspapers;  6.  A  bill  giving  magistrates  the  power  of  fenterihg  houses  by  night  or  by  day,' for 
the  purpose  of  seizing,  arms  believed  to  be  collected  for  unlawful  purposes.  These  bills  Were  all  carried 
by  large  majorities ;  the  entering  houses  by  night,  and  the  severity  of  the- restrictions  on  the  press,  were 
chiefly  objected  to ;  but  there  appeahed  a  general  concurrence  in  the  t^ecessity  of  strong  measures. 

Soon  after  these  acts  were  ,passed,  a  new  election'  took  place  ;  .and  Mr-'  Canning  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate the  above  measures,  and  also  to  resist  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  reform  by  identifying  the 
whole  plan  with  these  radical  views.  ThVspeecii  is  certainly  a  very  able  one,  and  will  interest  the  reader 
as  giving  the  Tory  side  of  the  argument,  though  it'by  no  me^ns  meets  the  question  as  presented  by  such 
reformers  as  Earl  Grey  and.  Mr.  BroughaUi.  '  '       •'         .^ 

S  P  E  E  C  H,  &c. 


Gentlemen,— Short-as  the  interval  is  since  I 
Recentpo.  la.st  met  you  in  this  place  on  a  similar 
h!icai6«n».  occasion,  the  fcvents  which  have  filled 
up  that  interval  have  not  been  unimportant.  The 
great  moral  disease  which  we  then  talked  of  as 
gaining  ground  on  the  ooraraunity  has,  since  that 
period,  arrived,  at  its  most  extravagant  heigj^t; 
and  since  that  period,  also,  remedies  havei  Seen 
applied  to  it,  if  not  pf  permanent  cure,  at  leApt  of 
temporary  mitigatioA.  ,  j,',.  '--' 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  those  retn^tSs — 
The  rmie-  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  tr^sactions 
dies'sppiiwi.  of  the  last  short  session  of  ParUament, 
previous  to  the  dissolution — ^I  .feel  that  it  is  my- 
duty,  as  your  representative,  to  render  to  you 
some  account  of  the  part '  which  I '  took  in  that 
assembly  to  which  you  sent  me ;  1  fqel  it  my  duty 
also,, as  a  member  of  thfe  government  by  which 
those  measures  were  advised.  Upon  .occasions 
of  suoh' trying  exigency  as  those  which  we  have 
lately  experienced,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  free  aivi  popular  Constitution,  ihai 
III 


an'  unreserved  interchange  of  sentiment  should 
take  place  between  the  representative  and  bis 
constlJii'ents  j  »nd  if.it  accidentally  happens  that 
he.  Wlio  addresses  you,  as  your  representative, 
stands  also  in  the  situation  of  a  responsible  ad- 
viser of  the  Crown,  I  recognize  in  that  more  rare 
occurrence  a  not  less  striking  or  less  valuable 
pecuiiaijity  of  that  Constitution  under  which  we 
have  the  happipess  to  live— by  which  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
great  body  of  the  eomniunity,  and  the  service  of 
the  King  is  shown  to  be  a  part  ofthe  service  of 
the  people.  '      i 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  one  advantage  of  the 
•transactions  ofthe  lastsessidn  of  Parliament,  that 
while  they  were  addressed  to  meet  the  evils  which 
had  growii  out  of  charges  heaped  upon  the  House 
pf  Cotomoas,  they  had  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
lalsified  the  charges  themselves. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  reooUootion  of  every 
man  who  now  liears  me— of  any  the  most  care- 
less  estimator  of  public  sentiment,  or  the  most  in- 
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different  spectator  of  public  events,  whether  any 
Signal  =b.n»  """nfy,  '■>  ^"7  Wo  epoohs,  however 
intbeconditjon  distant,  of  its  history,  ever  present- 
ofthecouairy.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  contrast  v^ith  itsslf  as  this 
country  in  November,  1819,  and  this  country  in 
February,  1820  ?  Dp  I  exaggerate  when  I  say;- 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  property  who  did  not 
tremble  for  his  possessions  ?-^thaf  there  was  not 
a  man  of  retirfed  arid  peaceable  habits  who  did 
not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
his  home  ?-^tbat  theire  was  not  a  man  of  orderly 
and  religious  principles  wfao  did:  not  fear  that 
those  principles  were  about  to  be  out  from  under 
the  feet  of  succeeding  generations'?  Was  (here 
imy  man  who  did;  not  apprehend  ^he  Qrown  to 
be  in  danger  ?  Was  there  jmy  man  attached  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  Constitution  whp  did 
not  contemplate  with  aijiiety  and  dismay  the 
rapid  and  apparently  irresistible  diffusion  of  doc- 
trines hostile  to  the  very  cxistenoe-of  Parliament 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  cstlculatgd  to  ex- 
cite not  hatred  and  co9tempt  merely,  but  open 
and  audacious  force,  especially  aga,inst  the  House 
of  Commons?  What  is,  in  th?se  respects,  the 
situation  of  the  country  novv  ?  Is  there  a  man 
of  property  who  does  jnot  feel  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  possessions,  to  have  been  strength- 
ened ?  Is  there  a  man  of  peace  who'  does  not 
feel  his  domestic  tranquillity  to  have  been  se- 
cured ?  Is  there  a  man  of  tn,oral  and  religious 
principles  who  does  not  look  forward  with  .better 
hope  to  see  his  children  educated  in  those  prin- 
ciples ? — who  does  not  jiail,  with-  renewed  con- 
fidence, the  revival  and  re-establishment,  of  that , 
moral  and  religious  sense  which  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  obliterated  from  thejiearts  of  man^ 
kind?  ■  ■        , 

Well,  gentlemen,  and  vfhat  has  intervened  be- 
Tbjs  cinngo  twceu  the  two  periods  ?  A  calling  of 
tiie«"'tion"or  that, degraded  Parliament ;  a  meeting 
Smn'i.hiSSof  of, that  scoffed' af  and  derided  House' 
Pariinineiij,  of  Commons ;  a  concurrence  of  those 
three  branches  of  an  imperfect  Constitution,  not 
one  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  radical  re- 
formers, lived  in  the  hearts,  or  swayed  the  feel- 
ings, or  commanded  the  respect  of  tTie  natiPn ; 
but  which,  despised  as  thejr  were  while  in  a  state 
of  separation  and  inaction,^ did,  by  a  co-operation 
of  four  short  weeks,  restore  order,  confidence,  a 
reverence  for  t^e  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
own  legitimate  authority. 

Another  event,  indeed,  has  intervened,  in  it- 
self of  a  most  painful  nature,  but  powerful  in  aid- 
ing and  confirming  the  inSpressions  which  the  as- 
sembling and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were 
calculated  to  produce.  I  mean  the  loss  which 
the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death- of  a  Sov- 
ereign, with  whose  person  all"  that  is  venerable 
in  monarchy  has  been  identified  in  the  eyes- of 
successive  generations  of  his  subjects ;  a.  Sover- 
eign whose  goodness,  whoge-years,  whose  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  must  have  softened  the 
hearts  of  the.  most  ferocious  enemies  of  kingly 
power ;  whose  /active  virtues^  and  the  memory 
of  whose  vjrtues,  when  it  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
denop  that  they  should  be  active  no  more,  hdve 


been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people  through 
many  ft  weary  and  many  a  stormy  pilgrimage- 
scarce  less  a  guide,  aiid-quite  as  much  a  guard- 
ian,' in  the  cloud  of  his  evening  darkness,,  as  in 
the  brightness  of  his  meridian  day.' 
,  That  such  a  loss,  and  the  recollections  and  re- 
flections naturally  arising  from  it,  must  have  had 
a  tendency  to  revive  and  refresh  the  attachment 
to  hionarchy,  and  to  root  that  attachment  deeper 
in-the  hearts  of  the  people,  might  easily  be  shown 
by  reasoning  j  but  a  feeling,  truer  than  all  rea- 
soning, anticipates  the  result,  and  renders'  the 
process  of  argument  unneeessary. '  So  far,  there- 
fore, has  this^great  calamity  brought  with  it  its 
own  compensation,  and  conspired  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  throughout  the  country  -with  the 
measures  addjSted  by  Parliament. 

,  And,  gentlemen,  -what  was  the  character  of 
those'  measures  ?  The'  best  eulogy  of  ^^ 
them  I  take  to  be  this :  it  may  be  said  "TMrge  p^b■ 
of  them,  as.  has  been  said  of  some  of  ^"""^'^  , 
the  most  consummate  productions  of  literary  art, 
that,  though  no  man  beforehand  had  exactly  an- 
ticipated the  scope  and  tfae  details  of  them,  there 
was  no  man,  when  they  were  laid  before  him, 
who  did  not  feel  that  they  were  precisely  such 
as  he  would  himself  have  suggested.  So  faith- 
fully adapted  to  the  case  which  thi^  were  framed 
to  meet,  so  correctly'  adjusted  to  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  mischief  they  were  intended  to  con- 
trol, that,,  vvhile  we  all  feel  that  they  have  done 
their  work,  I  think  none  will  say  there  has  been 
any  thing  in  them  of  excess  or  supererogation. 

'  We  were  loudly  assured  by  the  reformers,  that 
the  test  throughout  the  country  by  which  those 
who, were  ambitious  of  seats  in  the  new  Par- 
liament Would  be  tried,  was  to  tie  —  whether 
they  had  supported  those  mesisures.  I  have  in- 
quired, with  as  mijeh  diKgence  as  was  compati- 
ble with  my  duties  here,  after  the proceedingsof 
other  elections,  and  I  protest  I  know  no  place  yet, 
besides  the  hustings  of  Westminster  and  Soiith- 
wark,  at  which  that  menaced  test  has  been  put 
to  any  candidates.  To  me,  indeed,  it  was  'not 
put  as  a  test,  but  objected  as  a  charge.  X^pu 
know  how  that  charge  was  answered;-  and  the 
result  is  to  rrie  a  majority  of  1300  out  of  2000 
voters  upon  the  poll.  . ' 

But,  gentlemen,  though  this  question  has  not, 
as  was  threatened,  been  the  watch-  TbeinterJictof 
word  of  popular  elections,  every  other  -  'SZSi'"o 
effort  has,,  nevertheless,,  been  Indus-  Er"von'i,i''° 
triously  employed  to  persuade  the  P'opisi 
people  that  their  liberties  have  been  essentially 
abridged  by  the  regulation  of  popular' meetings. 
Against  that  one  of  the  measures  passed  by  Par- 
liamentj  it  is  that  the  attacks  of  the  radical  re- 
'formers  have  been  particularly  directed.  .  Gen- 
tlemen, the  first  answer  to  this  averment  is,  that 
the  act  leaves  untouched  all, the  constitutional 
modes  of  assemlily  which  have  been  known  to 
the  nation  sihoe  it  became  free.  We  are  fond 
of  dating  oui:  freedom  from  the  Revolution,  i 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  period  since  the 

'  This  refers  to  the  King's  derangement  from  1811. 
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Revolution  (up  to  a  Very  late  period  indeed,  which 
I  will  specify)' — in  what  period  of  those  reigns 
growing  out  of  tte  Revolution — I  mean,  of  the 
first  reigns  of  the  hoase  of  Brpnswick — did  it  en- 
ter into  the  head  of  man,  that  such  meetings  could 
be  holden,  or  that  the  Legislature  wbuld  tolerate 
the  holding  of  such  iHeetmg^,  as  disgraced  this 
kingdom  for  some  months  previous  to  the  last  ses'- 
sion  of  Parliameht  ?  When,  therefore,  it  is  as- 
serted,that  such  meetings  were  never  before  sup- 
pressed, the  sitHple  ati^wer  isj  they  were  never ' 
befbre  systematically  attempted  to  be  holden. 
I  verily  believe  the  iflrst  meeting  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  attempted  and  tpler- 

Sucli  meetings  ,    /-  i  p  •  ■  \ 

tinknowntotliB  atfed  (I  know  01  nonc  anterior  to  it) 
co„..)tution.     ^^  ^^^j  ^^jjgj  ^^  Lord  George  Gof-' 

don,  in  St!  George's  Fields,  in  the  year  1780, 
which  led  to  the  demolition  of  chapels  and  dwell- 
ing-houses, the  breaking  of  prisons,  and  the  oon- 
flf^gration  of  London.  -  Was.England  never  free 
till  1780?  Did  British -liberty  spring  to  light 
from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis?  What!  was 
there.no  freedom  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond ?  None  in  that  of  George  the  First  ?  None 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  King  William  ? 
Beyond  the  Revolution  I  will  not  go.  But  I  have 
always  heard  that  British  liberty  was  established 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  reign ; 
nay,  that  in  the  late  reign  {according  to  popular 
politicians)^  it  rather  sunk  and  retrograded  ;  -and 
yet  never  till  that  reign  was  such  an  abuse  of 
popular  meetings  dreamed  of,  much  less  erected 
into  a  right  not  to  be  questioned,  by  magistrates, 
and  not  to  be  controlled  by  Pecrliament. 

Do  I  deny,  then,  the  general  right.of  the  peo- 
A)]  .ociai  tight!  pie  t*  meet,  to  (petition,  or  to  delib- 
WoSSS-  ei-ate  "Pon  their  grievances?  God 
etai  good.-  forbid  ! ,  •  But  social  right  is  not  a  sim- 
ple, abstract,  positive,  unqualified  term.  Rights 
are,  in  the  same  individual,  to  be  compared  with 
his  duties ;  and  rights  in  one  person  are  to  be 
balanced  with  the  rights  of  others,,  Let  us  take 
this  right  ofoneetihg  in  its  most  extended  con- 
struction and  most  absolute  sense.  The  persons 
who  called  the  meeting  at  Manchestei*  tell  you 
that  they  had  a  right  to  collect  together  count- 
less  multitudes  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform ;  to  collect  them  when  they  vi-ould 
and  where  they  would,  without  consent  of  mag- 
istrates, or  concurrence  of  inhabitants,  or  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. May  not  the  peaceable,  the  industri- 
ous inhabitant  of  Manchester  say,  on  the  other 
hand^  "I  have  a  right  to  quiet  in  my  house ^  I 
have  a  right  ■  to  carry  on  my  manufactory,  on 
which  not  my 'existence  only  and  that  of  my 
children,  but  that  c(f  my  workmen  and  their  mvx- 
merous  families  depends.  I  have  a  right  to.be 
,  protected  in  the, exercise  of  this  my  lawful  call- 
ing j  I  have  a  right  to  be  protected,  not  against 
violence  and  plunder  only,  against  fire  aiid  sword, 
but  against  the  terror  of  these  calamities,  and 
against  the  risk  of  these  inflictions  ;  against. the 
intimidation  or  seduction,  of  my  workmen ;  or 
against  the  distraction  of  that  attention  ■  and  the 
interruption  of  that  industry,  without  which  nei- 


ther they  nor  I  can  gain  our  livelihood.  I  call 
upon  the  laws  to  afford  me  that  protection ;  and 
if  the  leiws  an  this  country  can  not  afford  it,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  and  my  manufacturers  must  em- 
igrate to  some  country  where  they  can."  Here 
is  a  conflict  of  rights,  between  which  what  is  the 
decision  ?  Which  of  the  two  claims  is  to  give 
way?  Can  any  reasonable  being  doubt  ?  Can 
any  honest  man  hesitate  ?  Let  private  justice  or 
public  expediency  decide,  and  can  the  decision  by 
possibility  be  other'  than  that  the  peaceable  and 
industrious  shall  be  protected— rthe  turbulent  and 
mischievous  put  down  ?  '  j 

B^jt  what  similarity  is  there  between  tumults 
such  as  these  and  an  orderly-meeting,'  .j.^^,^  i„mei>.e 
recognized  by  the  law  for  all  legiti-  >""»  meetinge 

"  PI.  '•  .      not  eflflontial  to 

mate  purposes  ot  discussion  or  peti-  the  right  of  pe- 
tion?  God  forbid  thai  there  should  ""°°' 
not  be  modes  of  assembly  by  which  every  class 
of  this  great  nation  may  be  brought  together  to 
deliberate  on  any  matters  connected  with  their 
interest  and  their  freedom.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
version of^he  natural  order  of  things,  it  is  a  dis- 
tilrbanoe  of  the  settled.eo'urse  of  society,  to  repre- 
sent discussion  as  every  thing,  aiid  the  Ordinary 
occupations  of  life  as  nothing.  To  protect  the 
peace9.ble  in  their  ordinary  occupations  is  as  much 
the  province  of  the  law^,  as  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties of  discussion  for  every  purpose  to  which  it  is 
necessary  and.properly  applicable.  The  laws  do 
both ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  contrivanee.  of  the 
laws  that  immense  multitudes  should  wantonly 
be  brought  together,  month  after  month,  and  day 
after  day,' in  places  where  the  very  bringing  to- 
gether of  a  multittide  is  of  itself  the  source  of 
terror  ^'nd  of  danger.        '   , 

It  is  no  part  of  the  provision  of  the  laws,  nor 
is  it  in  the  spirit  of  them,  that  such  Theyarojirect 
multitudps  should  be  brought  togeth-  SbeSpStonhe 
er.at  the  will  of  unauthorized  and  ir-  lEngiish  jawa. 
responsible  individuals,  changing  the  scene  of 
meeting  as  may  suit  their  caprice  or  convenience, 
arid  fixing  it  where  they  have  neither  property, 
■nor  domicil,  nor  .connection.  The  spiril;  of  the 
law  gpes  directly  the  other  vray.  It  is,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  eminently  a  spirit  of  corpora- 
tion. Counties,  parishes,  towAships,  guilds,  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  callings,  form  so  many  local 
and  political  subdivisions,  into  which  the  people 
of  England  are  distributed  by  the  law;  and  the 
pervading  principle  Of  the  whole  is  that  of  vicin- 
age or  neighborhood ;  by  which  each  man  is  held 
to  act  under  the  view  of  his  neighbors;  to  lend 
his  aid  to  them,. to  borrow  thejrs;  to  share  their 
councils,  their  duties,  and  their  burdens;  and  to 
bear  witK  them  his  share  of  responsibility  for  tjie 
acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  community,  of 
which  he  forms  a  part. 

Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  reviled 
and  discredited  statute  law  only,  but  of  that  ven- 
erable common  law  to  which  our  reformers  are 
so  fond  of  appealing  on  all  occasions,  against  the 
statute  I4w  by  which  it  is  modified,  explained,  or 
enforced.,  Guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  no 
less  than  by.  the  letter  oi;the  other,  what  man  is 
there  in  this  country  who  can  not  point  to  the 
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portion  of  society  to  which  he  belongs  ?  If  in- 
jury is,  sustained,  upon  whom  is, the  injured  per- 
soiJexpressly  entitled  to  come  for  red ress  ?  Upon 
the  hundred,  orithe  division  in  whiph  he  has  sus- 
tfliged  the  injury.  On  what  principle  ?  On  the 
principle,  that  as  the  individual' is  aniehable  to 
the  division  of  the  community  to  which  he  spe- 
cially belongs,  so  neighbors  are  answerable  for 
each  other.  Just  laws,  to  be  sure,  and  admira>- 
ble  equity,  if  a  stranger  is  to  collect  a  mob  which 
is  to  set  half  Manchester  on  fire  j  and  the  burned 
half  is  to  come  upon  the  other  half  for  indemni- 
ty, while  the  stranger, goes  off  unquestioned,  lo 
excite  the  like  tumult  and  produce  the  lilse  dan- 
ger elsewhere  I 

That  such  was  the  nature,  such  the  tendency, 
TinirrBsiiii.  "^y'  *''^'  such,  in  all  human  probabili- 
mieiit  eauiiy  ty,  might  have.been  the  result,  of  meet- 
°  "S"'"'  ings  like  fhat  of  the  16th^of  Au;,'ust, 
who  can  deny  ?  Who  that  weighs  "all  the  par- 
ticulSjs  of  that  day,  comparing  them  withthe 
rumors  and  the  threats  that  preceded  it,  will  dis- 
pute that  such  might  have  been  the  result  of  that, 
very  meeting,  if  that  meeting,  so .  very  legally 
assembled,  had  not,  by  the  happy  decision  of  the 
magistrates,  been  so  very  illegally  dispersed  ?■ 

It  is,  therefore,,  not  in  consonance,  butin  oon- 

-    „    tradiotion  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that, 

edinjiwwto    suoh  meetmgs  have  bceu  holden.  Whe 

avoid  the  Dper-    ,  ^  .,  ■  .        , 

ation  of  tiie  law  prescribes  a  corporate  chas'acter. 
'""■  The  callers  ofthese  meetings  have 

always  studiously  avoided  it.  No  summons  of 
freeholders — none  of  freemen — none  of  the  in- 
habitants of  particular  places  or  parishes — no  ac- 
khowledgment  of  local"  or  political  classification .^ 
Just  so  at  the  beginning-of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  first  work  of  the  reformers  was  to  loos- 
en every  established  political  relajion,  every  le- 
gal holdingof  man  to.  man;  to  destroy  every  cor- 
poration, to  dissolve  e*ery  subsisting  class  of  so- 
ciety,  and  to  reduce  the  nation  into  individuals,  in 
order  afterward  to  congregate  them  into  ipobs. 

Let  no  person,  therefore,  run  away  with  the 
SochwanthB  notion  that  these  ■  things  were  done 
obvious  design,  without  design.  To  bring- together 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  division,^or  men 
sharing  a  common  franchise,  is  to  bring  together 
an  assembly  of- which  the  component  parts  act 
with  some  respect  and  awe  of  each  other.  An- 
cient habits,  -^vhioh  the'reformbrs  Wofild  Call  prej- 
udices ;  preconceived  attachments,  which  they, 
would  call  corruption ;  that  mutual  respect  which 
makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbor  a  security  for  each 
man's  good  conduct,  but  which  the  reformers 
would  stigmatize  as  a  confederacy  among  the 
few  for  doniinion  over  their  fellows ;  all  these 
things  make  men  difficult  to  be  moved,  on  the 
sudden,  to  any  extravagant  and  violent  enter- 
prise. But. bring  together  a  multitude  of  iridi- 
viduals,  having  no  permanent  relation  to  each 
other — no  common  tie  but  what  arises  from  their 
concurrence  as  members  of  that  meeting,  a  tie 
dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end  ;  in 
such  an  aggregation'  of  individuals  there  is  no 
such  mutual  respect,  no  such  check  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  eab'h'man  from  the  awe  of  his  neigh- 


j  bof's  disapprobation  ;  and  if  ever  ft  multitudinous 
[assembly  can  be  vvrought  up  to  purposes  oOmis- 
!  chief,  it  will  be  an  assembly  so  cbm^osed. 
■  -Hovv  monstrous  is  if  to  confound  such  meet- 
ings with  the  genuine  and  recognized 
modes  ofi  coUecJing  the  sense  of  the  °e°fSS',i 
Englisb  people'!  Was  it  by  me6t-  iS'^'eg: 
ings:  such  as.  these  that  the  Revolu-  ."O""''"?!'- 
tion  waS'brojjght  about,  that  grandeventto  vi-liieh 
our  antagonists  are  so  fond  of  referring  ?  Was 
it  by  meetings  in  Sti  Gjcorgc's  Kelds"?  in  Spa 
Fields?  in  Smithfipld?  Was  it; by  untofd  mul- 
titudes collected  in  a  Village  in,  the  north  ?  No ! 
It  was  by  the  meeting  of  corporations,  in  their 
corporate  capacity;  by  the  assembly  of  recog- 
nized bodies  of  the  state ;  by  the  interchange  of 
opinions  among  pottionsof  the  community  known 
to  each  other,  and  capable  of  estimating  each 
other's  views  andi  characters.  Da  we.  want  a 
more  striking  mode  of  remedying  grievainces 
than  this  ?  Dp  we  require  a  more  animating  ex- 
ample ?  ^  And  did'  it  remain  for  the  reformers  of 
the  present  day  to-  Strike  out  the  course  by  which 
alone  Great  Britain  could  make  andifceep  her- 
self free  ? 

Gentlemen,  alltpower  isi,  or  ought  to,  be,  ac- 
compeiriied  by.  responsibility.  Tyn:  j^,  „„  J  j, 
anny  is  irresponsible,  power.  This  toben-npoiiiiUe 
definition  is  equally  true,,  whethet  cyjiuSic^ineJi 
the  power  be-  lodged  in  one  or  ma-  '°^'' 
ny ;  -whether  in  a  despot,  exempted  by  the  form  of 
government  from  the  control  of  the  law ;  or  in  a 
mob,  whose  numbprs-put  them  beyond  the  reacl^ 
fof  law.  Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  ^to  talk  of 
freedom  where  a  mob  domine^s  !  Idle,  there- 
fore, andabsurd,  to  talk  of  liberty,  when  you  hold 
your  property,  perhaps  your  life,  npt  indeed  at 
the  nod",of,a,despot,  but  at  the  will  of  an  inflamed, 
an  infuriated  populace !  If,  therefore,  during  the 
reign  of  terror  at  Manchester,  or  at  Spa  Fields; 
there  were  persons  in  this  country  who  had  a 
right  to  cdmplain  of 'tyranny,  it  was  they  who 
loved  tl>e  Constitution,  yho  loved  the  monarchy, 
but  who  dared  hot  utter  their  opinions  or  their 
wishes  until  their  houses  were  barricaded,  and 
their  children  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  That 
was  tyranny !  and  so  far  as  the  mobs  were  under 
the  control  of  a  leader,  tl^at  was  despotism!  It 
was  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against  that  des- 
potism, that  Parliament  at  length  raised  its,  arm. 

All  power,  I  say,  is  vicious  that  is  not  ac- 
companied by  proportionate  responsi-  pemonhire. 
bilily.  Personal  responsibility  prevents  XSEr 
the  abuse  of  individual  power;  respons-  '''»■"' 
ibility  of  oharftoter  is  the  security  against  the 
abuse,  of  collective  power,  when,  exercised  by 
bodies  of  rtien  whose  existence  is.  permanent  and 
defined.  But  strip  sbch  bodies  of  these  qualities, 
yon  d^radfe  them  into  multitudes,  and  then  what 
security  have  you  against  any  thing  that  they 
may  do  or  resolve,  knowing,  that,  fi'om  the  mo- 
ment at  -which  tlje  meeting  is  at  aji  end,  there  is  no 
human  being  "responsible  for  their  proceedings  ? 
The  meeting  at. Manchester,  the  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  meeting  at  Spa  Fields  or  Smith- 
field,  What  pledge- could  they  give  to  the  nation 
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of  the  soundness  or  sincerity  of  their  designs  ? 
The  local  character  of  Manchester,  the  local 
character  of  Birmingham,  was  not  pledged  to  any : 
of  the  proceedings  to  which  their  names  were 
appended.  A  certain  number  of  ambulatory: 
tribunes  of- the  people,  selfJeleotei  to  thst  high 
function,  assumed  the  jiame  and  authority  of  ' 
whatever  place  they  thought  proper  to  select  for 
a  place  of  meeting ;  the  rostrum  was  pitched,  • 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  mob  or  the  patience  of  the  mag- 
istrates ;  ■  bvii  the  proposition  and  the  proposer 
were  in  all  places  nearly  alike ;  and  'ivhenj  *by  a 
sort  of  political  ventriloqaism,  the  same  voice  had 
been  made  to  issue  from  h^lf  a  doisen  different 
corners  of  the  country,  it  was  impudently  as- 
sumed to  be  a  cor\cord  of  sweet  sounds,  compos- 
ing the  united  voice  of  tl>e  people  of  England  ! 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  estimate  the  mighty 
,    mischief  thattasbeendone  to  liberty 

The  cause  of     ,  .  ,  .  it 

liberty  ha.  not  by  rputtmg  Qown  meetMgs  such  as  1 
remedioa '  '  '  have  described.  Let  us  ask  vifhat 
"^"'■"^  lawful  a.uthority  has  teen  curtailed ; 

let  us  ast  wha;t  respeetablp  community  has  been 
defrauded  of  its  franchise ;  let  us  aSk  what  mu- 
nicipal institutions  have  been. violated  by  a  law 
which  fixes  the  i&igtatory  corhplaiitt  to  the  spot 
whence ,  it  professes  to  originate,  and  desires  "to 
hear  of  the  grievance  from  those  by  whom' that 
grievance  is  felt — which  16ayes  to  Manchester, 
as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham,  as  Birmingham, 
to  London,  as  London,  all  the  free  scope  of  ut- 
terance which  they  have  at  any  time  enjpyed  for 
malting  kno'wri  their  wants,  their  feelings,  thefr 
wishes,  their  remonstrances  i  which  leaites  to 
each  of  these  divisions  its  separate  authority — to 
the  union  of  all,  or  of  many  of  them,  the  aggre- 
gate authority'  of  such  a  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion ;  but  which  denies  to  any .  itinerant  hawker 
of  grievances  fhe  power  of  stamping  their  names.* 
upon  his  Wares ;  of, pretending,  because  he  may 
raise  an  outcry  at  Manchester  or  at  Birmingham, 
that  he-therefore  speaks  the  sense  df  the  town 
which  he  disquiets  and  endangers ;  or,  still  more 
preposterously,  that  because  ne  lias  disquieted 
and  endangered  half  a  dozen  ueighboirhoods  in 
their  turn,  he  is,  therefore,  the  organ  of  th^  all, 
and  through  them,  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Such  are  tlie  stupid  fallacies  which!  the  law  of 
the  last  session  has  extinguished  i  and  such  are 
the  object  and  eflect  of  the  measures  which  Brit- 
ish liberty  is  not  to  survive  ! 

To  remedy  the  dreadful  wound  thus  inflicted 
Pariiameiiurj  " po"  British  liberty — to  restore  to  the 
teBrm.  people  what  the  people  have  not'lost 
— to  give  a  new  Impulse  to  that  spirit  df  freedom 
which  nothing  has  been  done  to  embarrass  or  re- 
strain, we  are  invited  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
that  assembly  throtigh  which  the  people  share  in 
the'  Legislature;  in  short,. to  make  a  radical  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Conimons'.  ' 

ft  has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary  that 

'  What  is       there  should  be  persons  prepared  to  en- 

meantbjit-'  ,ertain  the  quBistioh  of  a  change  in  so 

important  a  member  of  the  Constitution,  without 

considering  in  what  way  that  change  must  affect 
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the  situation  of  the  other  members,  and  the  ao- 
tipn  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  here,  and 
I  have  stated  elsewhere,  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which,  as  yet,  1  have  never  received  an 
answer.  "  You  who  propose  to  reform  the  House 
of  Cdmmons,  do  yda  mean  to  restore  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  same  state  in  which  it 
stood  at  some  former  period  ?  or  do  you  mean  to 
reconstruct  it  on  new  principles  ?" 
.  Peirhaps  a  moderate  Reformer  or  Whig  will  an- 
swer, that  he  means  only  to  restore  the  House  of 
Commons  to  -What  it  was  at  sora^  former  period. 
I  then  beg  to  ask  biiii— and'to  that  question,  also, 
I  have  never  yet  received  an  answer — "At  what 
period,  of  our  history  was  tjie  House  Of  Commons 
in  the  -state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it  ?" 

The  House  of  Commons  must,  for  thef  purpose 
of  clear  argument,  be  considered  in  The  caoimoiig 
two  view's.  First,  vs'ith  respect  to  its  P/™|,S°5\tan 
agency  as  a  third  part- in  the  Consti-  ='?!«"«"•■ 
tution ;  secondly,  w''^  respect  to  its  composition, 
in  relation  to  its  constituents.  As  to  its  agency 
as  a  part  .of  the  Constitution,  I  venture  to  say, 
.without  biizafd,- as  I  believe,  of  contradiction,  that 
there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  country 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  found  to 
have  occupied- so  large  a  share  of  the  functions 
of  government  as  at  present'.  ■  'Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of , the  House  of  Commons,  this  one  point, 
-at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  from  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost, 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron;  aljsorbeB  its  fellows.  I 
am  not  saying  whether  this  is  or  is  not  as  it  ought 
to  be.  1  am  merely  laying  why  I  think  that  it 
can  not  be  intended  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
power,  and  of  a  due  share  in  the  government,  as 
•  the  'defect  of  the  modern  House  of  Commons. 

I  admit,  hovi/ever,  very  willingly,  that  the 
greater  share  of  power  the  House  of  Commons 
exercises,  the  more  jealous  we  ought  to  be  of  its 
■composition ;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  thaj  it  is 
in  this  respect,  and  in  reiatiqn  to  its  oohstitnents, 
that  the  state  of  that  House  is  contended  to  want 
revision.  WeU,  then,  at  what  period  of  our  his- 
itory  Was  the  composition  of  the  history  of  the 
House  ofr  Cdmmons  materially  di'ffereht  from 
v\^hat  it  is  at  present  ?  Is  there  any'j)eriod  of 
our  history  in  which  the  rights  Of  election  were 
not  as  various,  in  which  the  influence  of  proper- 
ty wa$  not  as  direct,  in  Awhich  recommendations 
of  candidates  wefejjot  as.  efficient,  iind  some  bor- 
oughs as  close  as  they  are  how?  I  Eisk  for  in- 
formation ;  but  that  information,  plain  and  simple 
as  it  is,  and  necessary,  one  should  think,  to  a  clear 
understanding,  much  more  to  a  grave  decision  of 
the  point  at  issue,  I  never, .  Ijhpugh  soliciting  it 
with  all  humility,  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  any  reformer.  Radical  or  'Whig. 

The  Radical  refonner,  indeed,  to  de  him  jus- 
tice, is  not  bound  to  furnish  me,witb  an  ^he  object,  or 
answer  to  this  question,  because  with  "'=  "ndicai  te- 
his  view  of  the  matter,  precedents  sisient  with"" 
(excelpt  one,,  which  I  shall  mention  '"!'""''''>'■ 
presently)  have  nothing  to  do.     The  Radical  rel 
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former  would,  probably,  give  to  my  first  question 
an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  I  have 
supposed  his  moderate  brother  to  give.  He  will 
tell  me  fairly,  that  he  means  not  simply  to  bring 
the  House  of  Commons  back,  either  to.  the  share 
pf  power  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  or  to  the 
modes  of  election  by  which  it  was  formerly  cho- 
sen ;  but  to  make  it  what,  according  to^im,  it 
,ought  to  be  —  a  direct,  effectual  rppresentative 
of  the  people  ;  representing  them  net  as  a  dele- 
gate commissioned  to  take  care  of  their  interests, 
but  as  a  deputy  appointedj  to  speak  tljeir^  win. 
Now  to  this  vievp  of  the  i^atter  I  have  no  other 
objection  than  this  :  that  tl)^  British  Constitution 
is  a  limited  monarchy ;  that  a  limited  "monarchy 
ia,  in  the  nature  of  things,'a  mixed  government; 
bnt  that  such  a  House  «f  Commons  as  the  Kadi- 
cal  reformer  requires  would,  in  effect,  constitute 
a  pure  demoorapy.^T^  power,  as  it  appears  tome, 
inconsistent  with  any  monarohyj  and  unsuscepti- 
ble of  any  limitation.'  > 

I  inay  have  great  respect  for  the-  person  who 
The  qiiesiioii  theoretically  prefers  a  republic  to  a 
SotaiToSeW  monarchy;  But  even  supposing  me 
foreuB.  to.  agree  With  him  in  his  preference, 

I  should  have  a  preliminary-'  question  to  discuss, 
by  which  he,  perh^ips,  may  not  feel  himself  eni- 
barrcissed ;  which  is  this,  whether  1,  born  as  I  am 
(and  as  /  think  it  is  my  good.fortune  to  be)-  under 
a  monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  my- 
self as  having  a,  clear  stage  for  political  experi- 
menls ;  whether  I  should  be  authojized,  if  I  were 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  suph  a  change,  to 
withdraw  monarchy  altogether:  from  the  British 
Constitution,  and  to  substitute  an  unqualified 
democracy  in  its  stead  j  or  lyhether,  wh'ateyer 
changea  I  may  be  desirous  of  introducing,  I  am, 
not  bound  to  consider  the  Cdnstitution  which  I 
find  as  at  least  circumscribing  the  range,  and  iii 
some  measure  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provement.^ '       '  , 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  prepared 
But  ii.e  dirett  to  uphold  the.  anoient  monarchy  of  the 
PTOeSSeme  O""""'?!  ^X  arguments  drawn  from 
isioTieiitrny      what  I  think  the' blessings  which  we 

the  iDonnreliy.     ,  .  ,  i      '  ..  i  .    ,;  ■ 

have  enjoyed  under,  it ;  aind  by  argu- 
ments of  another  sort,  if  arguments  of  another 
sort  shall  ever  be  brought"  agairist  it.-  But  all 
that  I  am  novt  contending  for  is,  that  whatever 
reformation  is  proposed,  should'be  corisidered 
with  some  reference  to  the  established  Constitu- 
tion pf  the  country;  That  point'being  conceded 
to  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  can 
not  conceive  a  Constitution  of  whioji  one  third 
part  shall  be  an  assembly  delegated  by  tjie  peo- 
ple— not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
but  to  speafe",  day  by  day,  the  people's  will — 
which  must  not,  in  a  few  days'  sitting,  sweep 
away  every  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  that 
might  attempt  to  oppose  jsr  control  it.  I  can  not 
conceive  how,  in  fair  fe^spning,  any  other  branch 
of  the  Constitution  should  pre'tend  to  stand  against 
it.  If  government  be  a  matter  of  will,  all  that, 
we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  sf  the  nation, 
and,  having  eolletted  it  by  an  adequate  organ, 
that  will  is  paramount  and  Supreme.     By  what 


pretension  could  the  House  of  Lords  be  main- 
tained in  equal  authority  and  jurisdiction  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  once  that  Hous« 
of  Commons  should  become  a  direct  deputation, 
spe^.king  the  (ieople's  will,  and  that  will  the  rule 
pf  the  government?  In  one  way  or  other  the 
House  of  Lords  rnust  act,.if  it  be  to,  remain  a 
concurrent  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Either  it 
must  uniformly  aflirm  the  measures^whioh  come 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  it  must  occa- 
sionally take  the  liberty  to  reject  Ihem.  If  it 
uniformly  affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow  of  au- 
thority, But  to  presume  fo  reject  an  act  of  the 
deputies  of  the  whole  nation !— by  what  assump- 
tion of  right  could  three  or,  four  hundred  gre^ 
proprietors  set  themselves  against  the  national, 
will  ?  Grant  the  reformers,  then,  what  they  ask, 
on  the  .principles  on  wfeich  they  ask  it,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that,  after  such  a  reform,  the 
Constitution  should  long  consist  of  more  than  one 
body,  and  that  one  Tjody  a  popular  assembly. 

Why,  gentlemen,  is  this  theory  ?  or  is  it  a  the- 
ory of  mine?  If  there  be,-among  those  yroorrrom 
who  hear  me,  any  man  who  has'  been  P»»""»">'y- 
(as  in  the  geperous  enthusiasm  of  youth  any  man 
rnay  blamelessly  have  been)  bitten  by  the  doc- 
trines of  reform,  I  implore  him,  before  he  goes 
forward  in  his  progress  to  embrace  those  doc- 
trines in,  their  radical  extent,  to  turn  to  the  his- 
tory pf  the  transactions  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1 648,  and  to  examinethe  bearings  pf  those  trans- 
actions on  tljis  very  question  of  radical  reform.^ 
He  will  find,  gentlemen,  thM  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  th^t  day  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  .  ~         ,   ■ 

''^Resolved,  That  thii  people  are,  under  God,  the 
original  of  all  just  power." 

Well !  can  any  sentiment  be  more  just  and 
reasonable?  Is  it  not  the  foundation  of  all  the 
liberties  of  mankind?  Be  it  sp.  Let  us  pro. 
ceed.  The  Hpuse  of  Commons  fpllowed  up  this 
resolution  by  a  second,  which  runs  in  something 
like  these  terms  ; , 

"iJc»o?t)fd,  That  the  Commons  of  England, 
assetiibled  Jn"-  Parliament,  being  chosen  by  and 
representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme  cm- 
ihority  of  this-  nation." 

In  this  resolution  the  l^p  is  taken.  Bo  the 
Radical  rerormeiis  deny  the  premises  or  the  infer-^ 
ence  ?  or  do  they  adopt  the  whole^pf  the  tempt- 
iiig  precedent  before  "them  ? 

But  the  inference  d1{l,  not  stop  there.  The; 
House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  deduce  from 
these  propositions  an  inference,  the  apparently 
logical  dependence  of  which  upon  these  proposi-, 
tions  I  wish  I  could  see  logically  disproved. 

"  Resolved  (withovit  one  dissenting  voice),  Thaf 
whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the 
Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament. . 
hath  the  fcrce  pf  law,  and  alf  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  iiicluded  thereby,  although  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of, the  King  and  Souse  of  Petri 
be  not  had  thereuntp." 

'^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that? 
Mr.  Caniijng  here  gpes  ba^k  to  tlie  days  of  Cromwell 
and  the  deposition  of  Charles  1.  , 
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Such  was  the  theory :  the  practical  inferences 
were  not  tardy  in  their  arrival  after  the  theory. 
In  a  few  weelts  the  House  of  Peers  was  voted 
useless.  We  all  know  what  became  of  the 
Crown.  1  '  , 

Such,  I  say,  were  the  radical  doctrines  of 
Such  the  result  1648,  and  such  (he  consequences  to 
of r.*p»i  reform.'  ^]^(.h  they  naturally  led.  If  we 
are  induced  to  admit  the  same  premises  now, 
who  is  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  that  is  to 
guarantee  us  against  similar  conclusions? 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why^  I  look  with 
.  .  , .  ,  iftalousy  at  schemes  of  parliamentary 
only  cohsist-  retorm.  I  look  at -them  with  still  more 
entsc  emo.  jg^jpygy^  beoause.  In  one  of  the  two 
classes  of  men  who  co-operate  in  support  of  that 
question,  I  never  yet  found  any  two  individuals 
who  held  the  same  doctrines :  I  never  yet  heard 
any  intelligible  theory  of  reform,  except  that  of 
the  Radical  reformers.  Theirs,,indeed,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  But  as  for  theirs,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  yet  fully  prepared,  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  consent  to  tak6  one'  step,  without  know- ' 
ing  on  what  principle  I  am  invited. to  take  it, 
and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  -consequence) 
without  declaring  on  what  principle,  I  will  not, 
consent  that  any  step,  however  harmless,,  shall 
be  taken. 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a 
Nociiaogeiobe  oorrupt  borough  in  Cornwall,.which 
atienipied  with-  has  exerciscd   its  franchise   amiss, 

out  settling  the         -  ■  ,"         ■.  ' 

principle  OR     '  and  brought,  shamc-on  itself,  and  on- 

which  it  bmnde.     .,  ^  i>        ,  .    i_     ..    .  ^  n 

the  .system  ol  which  it  is  a  part? 
Nothing.  I  have  no  sort  pf  objection  to  doing, 
as  Parliament  has  often  done  in  such  cases  (sup- 
posing always  the  case  to  be  proved),  to  disfran^ 
chising  the  borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable 
of  abusing  its  fran6hise  in  future.  But  though 
I  ^have  no  objection  to  doing  this,  I  will  not  do  it 
on  the  principle  of.  speculative  Improvement.  I 
do  it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for 
in  offense.  An4  I  will  take  good  care  that  no 
inferenfie  shall  be  drawn  from  rayconsent  in  this 
specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping  concurrence  in 
a  ^scheme  of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think"  it  highly  disingenuous  to 
BoroiieiiB  sufFerlbe  Radical  reformers, to 'imagine 
frwdmeH'far  that  they  had  gained  a-  single  step  to- 
Uieir  crime",  ward  the  admission  of  their  ,theory,-by 
any  .such  instance  of  particular  animadversion  on 
proved  misconduct.  I  consent  to  such, disfran- 
chisement; "but  I  do  so,  not  with  a  view  of  fur- 
thering the  Radical  system — rather  of  thwarting 
it.  I  am  willing'  to  wipe  out  any  blot  on  the 
present  system,  becaiose  I  mean  the  present  sys- 
tem to  stand.  I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  be- 
cause it  has  been  practically  abused ;  not  because 
I  am  at  all  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  or 
to  discuss  the  utility  of  all  such  franchises,  any 
more  than  I  mean  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  into 
your  titles  to  your  estates.  Disfranchising  Gram- 
pound  (if  that  is  to  be  so),  I  mean  to  save  Old 
Sarum. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  deal  fairly  with  the  Radical 
reformers;  more  fairly  than  those  who  would 
suffer  it  to  be  supposed,  by  them  that  the  disfran- 


chisement of  Grampouhd  is  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  reformi :  while  they  know,  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
and  I  hope  mean  as  well  as  I  do,  not  "i«  principle 
to  reform  (in  the  sense  of  change)  but  the  repr™"^ 
to  preserve  the  Constitution.  I  would  '="'"""> 
not  delude  the  reformers,  if  I  could ;  and  it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  a  delusion  upon  per- 
sons quite  as  sagacious  in  their  generation  as 
any  moderate  reformers  or  anti-reforrhers  qf  us 
all.  They  know  full  well  that  the  Whigs  have 
no  more  notion  than  I-  have  of  parting  with  the 
close  boroughs.  Not  they,  indeed!  A  large, 
and  perhaps  the  larger, ■part  of  them  are  in  their 
hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you  send 
m^,  gentlemen,  some  of  thctee  who  sit  on  the 
same  side  with  me  represent,  to  be  sure,  less 
popular  places  than  Liverpool^ — biit  on  the  bench 
immediately  ovjr.  against  me,  I  descry,  among 
t|ie  most  eminent  of  our  rivals  for  power,  scarce 
any  other  sort  of  repres6ntal;ives  than  members 
for  close,  or,  if  you  will,  for  rotten  boroughs.  To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  our  political  opponents 
have  any  thoughts  of  getting  rid  'of  the  close 
boroughs,  would  be  a  gross  delusion ;  and;  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  be  quite  as  fair  and  open 
with  the  reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

And  why,  gentlemen,  is  it  that  I  am  satisfied 

with  a  system  which,  it  is  said,  no  man  ,    - 
'  ,     -^  ,       .  .      1  '  .  ,    It  endangers 

can   Stipport    who,  is   not  -in   love   with    the  monarchy 

corruption  ?  '  Is  it  that  I,  more  than  °  °°°°  ' 
any  other  man,  am  afraid  to  face  a  popular  eleo- 
tioji  ?  To  the  last  question,  you  can  give  the 
answer.  To  the,  former  I  will  answer  formyr 
self.  ,  I  do  verily  believe,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  a  complete  and  perfect  deraooratical  repre- 
sentation,sueh  as  the  reformers  aim  at,  can  not 
exist  As  part  of  a  mixed  government.  '  It  may 
e*ist,  and,  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  exist 
beneficially  as  a  ^hole.,  But  I  am  not  sent  to 
Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  question  whether 
a  democracy  or  a  monarchy  be  the  best,  i  My 
lot  is  cast  under  the  British  monarchy.  Under 
that  I  have  lived-^under  that  I  have  seen  my 
country  flourish^ — under  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy 
as  great  a  share  of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  and 
of  glory,  as  I  believe  any  modification  of  human 
society  to  be  capable  of  bestowing ;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  or  to  hazard  the  fruit 
of  centuries  of  expei-ience,  of  centuries  of  strug- 
gles, and  of  more  than  one  .century  of  liberty,  as 
perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  ■  the 
earth,  for  .visionary,  sohepies  of  ideal  -perfectibili- 
ty, op  for  doubtful  experiments  even  of  possible 
improvement. 

I  am,  therefoVe,  for  ,the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  part,  and  not  as  the  whole,  of  the 
government.  And  as  a  part  of  the  gov-  meStT™" 
ernment,  I  hold  it  to  be  fr^ntioto  sup-  '"'"'"'»"* 
pose,  that  from  the  election  of  members  of  Par- 
liament you  can  altogether  ex&lude,  by  any  con- 
trivance,'even  if  it;  were  desirable  to  do  so,  the 
infiuence  of  property,  rank,  talents,  family  con- 
nection, and  whatever  else,  in  the  radical  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  is  considered  as  intimidation 
or  corruption.  I  believe  that  if  a  reform,  to  the 
extent  of  that  demanded  by  the  Radical  reform- 
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ers,  were. granted,  you  would,  before  an  annual 
election  came  round,  find  tliat  there  were  new 
connections  grown  up  which  you  must  again  de- 
stroy, new  influence  acquired  which  you  must 
dispossess  of  its  authority;  and  that  in' these 
fruitless  attempts  at  unattainable  purity,  you 
were  wording  against  the  natural  current  qf  hu- 
man nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  contrive  how  you 
will,  some  suoti  human  motives  of  action  will 
find  room  to  operate  in  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament-  I  think  that  this  must  and  ought 
to  be  so,  unless  you  mean  to  exclude  from  the 
fOoncerns  of  the  nation  all  inert  wealth,  all  inact- 
ive talent,  the  retired,  the  aged^  and  the  infirm', 
all  who  can  not  face  popular'  assemblies  or  en- 
gage in  busy  iife;  in  short,  unless  you  have: 
found  some  ex^dient  for  disahriing  property  pf 
infiuence,  without  '(what  I  hope  we  are  not  yet 
ripe  for)  the  abolition  of 'property  itself. 

I  would  have  by  ohoio&r— if  the  choice  were 
-r  ■  A     J      y6'  *o  bs  made-^I  would  have  in  the ; 

vaned  modes     ^  „^ 

<if eieoiion  best  Hoose  ol  Lommons  great  Variety  of 
ort  e  pM  .  jnfgfggfg^  jjqJ  J  ^ouid  have  them  find 
their  way  there  by  a  great  variety  of  rights  of 
election.;  satisfied  > that  uniformity  of> election 
would  produce  any  thing  but  a  just  representa- 
tion of  various  interests.  As  to  the  close  bor- 
oughs, I  know  that  through  them  have  -found 
thejr  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  men  whose 
talents  have  been  an  honor'to  their  kind,  and 
whose  names  ar^  interwoven  with  the  brightest 
periods  in  the  history  of  their  country.  I  can 
not  think  that  system  altogether  vicious  which 
has  produced  such  fruits.  .  Nor  can  I  think  that 
there  should  be  but  one  road  into  that  assembly,^ 
or  that  ne  man  should  be  presuBied  fit  for  the 
deliberations  of  a  Senate,  who  has  not  had  the 
nerves  previously  to  face  the  storms  of  the  hust- 
ings. , 

I  need  not  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  of' 
the  last  men  to  disparage  the  ntilityand  dignity 
of  popular  elections.  I  have  good  cause  to- speak 
of  the^m  in,  far  different  language.  But,  among 
numberless  other  considerations  which  endear 
to  me  the  favors  which  I  have  received  at  your 
hands,  I  confess  it  is  one  that,  as  your  represent- 
ative, I  am  enabled  to  speak  my  genuine  senti- 
ments on  this  (as  I  think  it)  vital  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  i*ithout  the  imputatioh  of 
shrinking  from  popular;  canvass,  or  of  seeking 
shelter  for  myself  in  that  species  of  representa- 
tion, which,  as  an  element  in  the  composition  of 
Parliament,  I  never  shall  cease  to  defend.' 

In  truth,  gentleraein,  though  the  question  of 
The  meet  vio-  reform  is  made  the  pretext  of  those 
are'wiiSJ"?"  persons  who  hav^  vexed  the  country 
.itforbofougto.  for  some  months,  I  verily  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  even  of  them  who  either 
giv^  credit  to  their  own  exaggerations,  or  care 
m'uch  about  the  improvements  which  they  rec- 
ommend. Why,  do  we  not  see  that  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  reformers  of  the  day  are  aiming  at  seats 
in  that  assembly,  w:hicb,  accoi^ding  to  their  own 
theories,  they  should  have  left  to  wallow  in  its 
own  pollution,  disoDuntenabced  ind  Unredeemed  ? 


It  is- true,  that  if  they  found  ■ibeir  way  there,  they 
might  endeavor  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our 
misdeeds,  and  to  urge  us  to  redeem  our  charac- 
ter by  some  self-condemning  ordinance;  but 
would  not  the  authority  of  their  names,  as  our 
associates,  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
force  of  their  eloquence  as  our  reformers  ? 

But,  gen;tleraen,  I  am  for  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion. T?be  liberty  of  the  subject  as  miich  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown — on  the  aok^iowledg- 
raent  of  the  legitimate  power  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  as  it  does  in  upholding  that  su- 
preme power  (for  such  is  the  power  of  the  purse 
in  one  sense  of  the  word',  though  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  resolution  of  1648)  which  resides  in  the 
democratical  branch  of  the  Constitution.  What- 
ever beyond  its  jiasf  proportion  was  gained  by 
one  part,  would-be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  near- 
ly .poised  as  human  wisdom-can  adjust  it.  I  fear 
to  touch  that  balance,  the  disturbance  of  which 
must  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,'  I  trust  there  .are  few,  very  few, 
reasonable  and  enlightened  men  ready  sucharabject 
to  lend  theniselvesto  prpjects  of  con-  S^^"™',^  " 
fusion.  But  I  confess  1  very  much  "('";■ 
wish  that  all  who  are  not  ready  to  do  so  would 
consider  the  ill  effect  of  any  countenance  given 
publicly  or  by  apparent  implication,  to'  those 
'Whom  in  their  hearts  and  judgments  they  de- 
spise. I  remember  that  most  excellent  and  able 
man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  once  saying  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  "  neVer  believed  an  opposi- 
tion really  to  wish  mischief  to  the  country ;  that 
they  only  wished  just  so  much  mischief  as  might 
drive  their  opponents  out,  and -place  themselves, 
in  their  room."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  there'  are  some  persons  tampering 
with  th;e  question  of  reform  something  in  the 
same  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  re- 
forniers  ;  they  even  state  irreconcilable  differen- 
ces of  opinion ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  agree, 
and  even  co-operate  with  them.  They  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  inflaming  the  publip  feeling  not 
only  against  the  government,  but  against  the  sup- 
port given  by  Parliament  to  that  government,  in 
the  hopfe,  no  doubt,,  of  attracting  to  thernselves 
the  popularity  which  is.  lost  to  their  opponents, 
and  thus  being  enabled  to  correct  and  retrieve 
the  errors  of  a  displaced  administration.  Vain 
and  hopeless  task  to  raise  such  a  spirit  and  then 
to  govern  it !  '  They  may  stimulate  the  steeds 
into  fury,  till  tlje  chariot  is  hurried  to'  the  brink 
of  a  precipice ;  l)^!  do  they  flatter  theniselves  that 
they  can  then^leap  in,  and,  Hurling  the  incompe- 
tent driver  froffl  his  seat,  check  the  reins  just  in 
time  to  turn  from  the  precipice  and  avoid  the  fall  ? 
I  fear  they  would  attempt  it  in  yain.  The  im- 
pulse once  given  may  be  too  impetuous  to  be  con- 
trolled ;'  and  intending  only  to  change  the  guid- 
ance of  the  machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  them- 
selves to  irretrievable  destruction. 
•  May  every  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the.  coun- 
try, whether  from  situation,  from  character,  frbm 
wealth,  from  his  family,  and  from  the  hopes  of 
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iis  children — may  every  man  who  has  a-  sense  |  is  but  that  line  of  demewkation.  Qn  whioh  side 
of  the  blessings,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  of  that  line  we,  gentlemen,  fihdll  range /ourselves, 
form,  of  government- under  Which  hie  lives,  see  our  ohpioe  has  lon^  ago  been  made.  In  acting 
that  the  time  is  come  at  which  his  decision  must  upon  that  our  common  choice,  with  my  best  ef- 
betaken,  and,  when  onoe  taken,  steadfastly  acted  forts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once  faithfully  rep- 
upon — for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the  Brit- 1  resent  your  seijtiments,  and  satisfy  my  own  judg- 
ish  monarchy !     The  time  is  come  at  whio(i  there  |  ment  and  oonscienee. 


SPEECH  . 

'    OF  MB.  CANNING,  DELIVERED  4T  PLYMOB'KH,  IN  THE  TEAK  1823.  ' 

V  INTRODUCTION. 
Mk.  Cannisg  having  visited  Plymouth  and  inspected  the  Dook-y^rds  in  1823,  the  freedom  of  the  town 
was  presented  him  through  the  Mayor  and  other  public  Officers.  ,  He  reljunied  thanks  in  tht  following 
speech,  which  was  much  admired- at  the  tfime  not  only  for  the  political  views  '^hicn  it  expressed,  hut  es- 
pecially for  his  beautiful  allusion  to  the  ships  in  ordinary  as  an  embleai  of  Blngland  whil^  reposing  in  the 
quietude  of  peace.      -  ~   ,  '■  '         . 

■      .  ,  '  SPEECH,  &e.  ,  '        - 


Ma.  Mayo^i  and  Gentlemi;n, — I  accept  with ! 
thankfalness,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  than  I 
can  express,  this  flattering  testimony ,  of  your  i 
good  opinion  and  gofld  will.  I  must  add  that  the  ■ 
value  of  the  gift  itself  has  been  greatly  enhanced  j 
by  the  manner  in  which  your  worthy,  and  honor- 
able Recorder  has  developed  the  motives  Which 
suggested  iti  and  the  sentiments  which  it  is  in-: 
tended  to  convey.  i 

Gentlemen,  your  recorder  has  said  very  truly, 
TbeiifeofeT-  that  whoevcr  in  this  free-and  enlight- 
SSij'ct  w"""  ®"^'^  state,  airns  at  politiosl  eminence, 
scrutiny.  and  discharges  political  duties,  must 
expect  t&  have  his  conduct  scrutinized,'  and  ev- 
ery action  of  his  public  life  sifted  with  no  ordi- 
nary jealousy,  and  with,  no  sparing  criticism  ;  and 
such  may  have  heen  ray  lot  as  much  as  that  of 
other  public  men.  But,  gentlemen,  unmerited 
obloquy  seldom  fail?  of  an  a<]equate,  though 
perhaps  tardy,  compensation.  I  must  think  my- 
.self,  as'my  honorable  friend  has  said,  eminently 
fortunate,  if  such  compensation'  as  he  describes 
has  fallen  to  me  at  ati  earlier  period  than  to  many 
others ;  if  I  dare  flatter  myself  (as  ^his  partiality 
has  flattered  me),  that  the  sentiments  that  you  are 
kind  enot(gh  to  eritertain  for  me,  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  count/y;  if,  in  addition  to,  the 
justice  done  me  by  my  friends,  I  may,  as  he  has 
assured  tne,  rely  upon  a  candid  construction,  even 
from  political  opponents.' 

But,  gentlemen,  the  secret  of  such  a  result 
does  not  lie  deep.     It  oonsistsonlv  in 

SucCBBO  napenOH  ,  i  1       .      .  . 

on  very  jimpfe  ,an  .honcst  and  undeviating  pursuit 
pnn^B  «•  gf  what  one  conscientiously  believes 

to  be  one's  public  duly — a  pursuit  which,  stead- 
ily bontinued,  will,  however  detached  and,^'e[^- 
rate  parts  of  a  man's  ponduot  may  be  viewed 
under  the  influence,  of  partiaJlities  or  prejudices, 
obtain  for  it,' when  considered  as  a  wbolefithe 
approbation  of  all  honest  an^  honorable  minds. 
Any  man  may  occasiona,lly  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
means  most  conducive  to  the  end  which  he  has  in 
view;  but  if  the  end  be  just  and  praisewofthy, 
it  is  hy  that  he  will  be  ultimately  judged,  either 
by  his  oonteiiiporarieS  or  by  posterity. 


Gentlemen,  the,  end  which  I  confess-I  hsive  al- 
ways had  in  view,  and  which  ap-  Theviowsofa 
pears  to  me  the  legitimate  object  of  amall.Sepm'" 
-pursuit  to  a  British  statesman,  I'can  ""ifoVeS**' 
describe  -  in  one  word.  The  Ian-  Entoin. 
guage  of  modern  philosophy  is  wisely  and  dif. 
fusely  benevolent ;  it  professes  the  J)erfeotion  of, 
Qur  species,  and  the  amelioration  Of  the  lot  of  all 
mankind.  Gentlemen,'  I  hope  that  my  heart  beats 
as  high  Cor  the  general  interest  of  humanity — I 
hope  that  I  have  as  friendly  a  disposition  toward 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  as  any  one  who  vaunts 
his  philanthropy  most  highly  ;  but  I  am  -content- 
ed to  confess,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  political  af- 
fairs, the  grand  -object  of  my  contemplation  is  the 
interest  of  England^       > 

Not,  gentlemen,  that  the  inter'est  of  England 
is  an  interest  which'stands  isolated  and  _  .  < 
alone.  Thesituati^n  whichshe  liolds  noprim,ipiedf 
forbids  an  exclusive  selfishness;  her ' "''^''''"™- 
prosperity  m,ust  contribute  to  the  ,prospeTity  of ' 
other  nations,  and' her  stability  totlie  safety  of  tjie 
world.;  But  intimately  connected  as  wfe  are  with 
the  system  of  Europe,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are,  therefore,  called  upon  to-  mix  ourselves  on 
every  occasion,  with  a  restless  and  meddling  act- 
ivity, in  the  concerns  of  the  nations  which  Sur- 
round tis.  It  is  upon  a  just  balance  of  oonfliqting 
duties,  and  of  rival,  but  sometimes  irtcornpatihle 
advantages,  that  a  government-must  judge  when 
to  put  forth  its  strength,  and  when  to  husband  it 
for  occasions  yet  to  come. 

Our  ultimate  object  must  be  the  peace  of  the 
world.  That- object  may  sohietimes  Tho'pmceof 
be  best  attained  by  prompt  Exertions  ^f'^iSJ,' 
' — sometimes  by  abstinence  from  in-  obJBci. 
terposition  in  contests  which  we  can  not  ptevent. 
-It  is  ijpon  these  principles  that,  as  has  been  most 
truly  observed  by  my  worthy  friend,  it  did  not 
appear  ,to  the  governm'Bnt  of  this  oounti'y  to  be 
nepessary  that  Grfeat  Britain  Should  mingle  in  tl^ 
recent,  contest 'between  France  and  Spain. 
'  Your  worthy  recorder-'has  accurately 'classed 
the  persons  who  would  have  driven  us  into  that 
contest,    There  were  undoubtedly  among  them 
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those  who  desired  to  plung&this  country  into  the 
difficulties  of  war,  partly  from  the  hope  that  those 
difficulties  would  overwhelm  the  administration ; 
but  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  admit  that 
there  were  others  who  were  actuated  by  nobler 
principles  and  more  generous  feelirigs,  who  would 
have  rushed  forward  at  once  from  the  sense  of 
indignation  at  aggression,  and  who  deemed  that 
no  act  of  injustice  could  be  perpetrated  from  one 
end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  but  that  tbe 
sword  of  Great  Britain  should  leap  from  its  s'cab- 
bai-d  to  avenge  it.  But  as  it  is  the  province  df 
law  to  control  the  excess  even  of  laudable  pas- 
sions and  propensities  in  individuals,  so  it  is  the- 
duty  of  government  to  restrain  within  due  bounds 
the  ebullition, of  national  sentiment,  and  to  cegu- 
late  the  course  and  direction  of  impulses  which  it 
can  not  blame.  Is  ther^^any  one  among  the  latter 
class  of  persons  described  by  my  honorable  friend 
(for  to  tlie  former  I  have  nothing  to  say)  who  con- 
tinues to  doubt  whether  the  government  did  wise- 
ly in  declining  to  obey  the  precipitate  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  in  Spain  ?'  Is  there'  any  bodywho  does 
not  now  think  that  it  weis  the  office  of  govern- 
rrient  to  examine  mpre^  closely  all  the  various 
bearings  of  so  complicated  a  question,  to  consider 
whether  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  a  united 
.  nation,  br  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  internal 
feuds '-by;  which  that  nation  was  divided — to  aid 
in  repelling  a  foreign  invader,  pr  to  tate  part  in 
a  civil  vi-ar  ?  Is  there  any  man  that  does  not  now 
see  what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  burdens 
that  would  have  been  ca6t jipon  this  country? 
Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  acltnowledge  that, 
under  such  circumstances  the  enterprise  would 
have  been  one  to  be  characterized  only  by  a  term 
jborrowed  from  that  part  of  the  Spanish  literature 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar — Quixotic  ;  an 
enterprise  ronlantic  in  its  originq  and  thankless 
in  the  end?       -    .      '-  r  _ 

But  while  we  thus  control  even  our  feelings 
But  peace  ^7  o^r  duty,  let  it  not  be  said  that  we 
eiiouijta    cultivate  peace  eitber  because  we  fear, 

Bouglit  by  ^  '    ,  ' 

being  ready  or  becausB  WO  afc  Unprepared  for  war ; 
oh  the  contrary,  if  eight  months  ago  the 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country- was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be 
unfortunately  necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  sinoe.passed  has- but  made  us  So  much 
the'  more  capable  of  exertion,.  The  resources 
created  by  peace'  are  means  of  war.  In  cher- 
ishing those  resources,  we  but  abcuraalate  those 
means,  .  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof, 
of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of  inertness  and 
inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighttf  masses 
that  float  in' the  ivaters  above  your  tovm^  isuprqof 
that  they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of 
being  fitted  out  for  action-  Yoit  well  hflow,  gen* 
tlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous -masses, 


^  See  this  subject  explained  in  the  Inti'oduction  to 
Mr.  Brougham's  speech  respecting  it,  page  904. 


now  reposing  on  their  'shadows  in  perfect  stillness 
—^how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism,  or  of 
•necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  ofun  ani- 
matedrthing,  instinct  t/iith  life  and  motion — how 
soon  it  ivould  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plum- 
ages-how (jiiickly  it-  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty 
and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of 
strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Sy-ch 
as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when 
springing  from  inactiok  into  a  display  of  its 
might— such  is  Englan4  herself,  while,  apparent- 
ly passive  and  motionless,  she  Silently  concentrates 
the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  octasion.'^ 
But  God  forbid  that  that  occasion  should  arise. 
After  a  war  sustained  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— sometimes  single-handed,  and  with  all  Eu- 
rope arranged  at  times  against  her,  or  at  hfer  side, 
jEngland  needs  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and  may 
enjoy  it  withouf  fear  of  misconstruction.  Long 
may  we  be  enabled,  gentlemen,  to  improve  the 
blessings  6f  our  present  situation,  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  to  give  to  commerce,  now  reviv- 
ing, greater  extension,  and  new  spheres  of  era' 
ployment,  and  to  confirrti  the  prosperity  now 
generally  diffused  throughout' this  island.  '  Of 
the'  blessing  of  peace,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that 
this  borough,  with' which  I. have  now  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  being  associated,  will  receive 
an  ample  share.  I  trust, the  time  is  not  far  dis' 
tant,  when  that  noble  structure  of  which,  as  I 
learn  from  your  Recorder,  the  box  with  which 
you  have  honoi-ed  me,  through  hi«  hands,  formed 
a  part,  that  gig^intio  ban-ier  against  the  fury  of 
the  waves  that  foil  into  your  harbor,  will  protect 
a  commercial  marine  not  less'considerablc  in  its 
kind  than  the  warlike  "marine  of  which  your  port 
has  been  long  so  distinguished  an  asylum,  when 
the  town  of  Plymouth  wilt  participate  in  the  com- 
mei-cial  prosperity  as  largely  as  it  has  hitherto 
done  in  the  naval  glo^rie?  of  Eiigland. 

3  It  will  interest  the  reader  to  compare  this  pas- 
sage with  one,  conceived  in  the -same  spii-it  by  the 
poet  Campbell,  on  the  launching  of  a  ship  of.the  line. 

"Those  who'have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
of  the  launching  of  a  ship  pf  the  line  will  perhaps 
fprgive  me  for  .adding -this  tO' the  exaunples  of  the 
slubliTne  objects  ot  artificial  life^  Of  that  spectacle 
1  can  never  forget,  thp  impression,  and  of  having  wit- 
nessed it  reflected'  from  the-  faces  of  ten  thousand 
spectators.  The,y  seem  yet  before  me — I  syrapatliize 
with  their  deep  and  silent  expectation,  and  with 
their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm^  It  was  not  a  vulgar 
joy,  but  an  affecting  national  solemnity.  'When  the 
vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  J:he  calm  water 
on  which  she  swung  majestically  ronnd,  gave  the  im- 
agination a  contrast  of  the  stoi-my  element  on  which 
she  was  -soon  to  ride.  All  the  davs  of  battle,  and 
the  nights  of  danger  whifch  she  had  to  encoanter-r- 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  Visit— and 
all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country, 
rose  in  awful  presentiment  before  the  mind;  and 
when  the  heart  gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like 
one  pronounced  on  a  living  beingr" — E4saj/  on  £«• 
glish  Poetry. 
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OF  MR.  CANNING  ON  AFFORDING  AID  TO  PORTUGAL  WHEN  iSVADED  T'ROM  SPAIN,  DELIVERED 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DECEMBER  12, 1826. 

■  INTRODUCTION. 

England  had  been  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  ally  audprotector  of  Portiigalr  and  was  bound  to  defend 
her  when  attacked.  '\  '  ■ 

In  1896,  a  body  of  absolutists,  beaded  by  the  Clueen  Dowager  and 'the  Marquess  of  Chaves;  attempted 
to  destroy  the  existing  Portuguese,  governmeuti  whi6h  had  been  foundefl  on  the  |basis  of  constitutional, 
liberty.  This  government  l?ad  been  acknowledged  by  England,  Frapce,  Austria,,  and  Russia.  It  was, 
however,  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand,  king  tif  Spain;  and  PorbUgal  was  invaded  from  the  Spanish  territory 
by  large  bodies  of  Portuguese  absolutists,  who  had  been  there  organized  with  the  connivance,  irnot  ftie 
direct  aid,  of  the  Spanish  government.  .  ' 

The  Portuguese  government  now  demanded,  the  assistance  of  England.  Five  thousand  troops  were, 
therefore,  instantly  ordered^ to  Lisbon,  and  Mr.  Canning  panie  forward  in  this  speech  to  explain  the  reasons 
of  bis  prompt  intervention.  ."This,"  says  his  biographer,  "is  the  master-piece  of  his  eloquence.  In  pro- 
priety and  force  of  diction — in  Excellence  of  appropriate  and  well-methojdized  arrangement — in  elevation 
of  style  and  sentiment.;,  and  in  all  the  vigorous  .qualities  of  genuine  manly  eloquence — boldness — -judgment 
— ^firmness,  it  fully  sustains  its  title  to  the  high  eulogy  given'  ii  by  Mr.  brougham  at  the  close  of  the  debate." 


^SPEE 

Mb.  Speakeb, — In  proposing  to  the  House  of 
BBiijnoftiio  Commons  to  aofenowledge,  by  an  hura- 
epoakec.  [jle  and  dutiful  address,  his  Maje^'s 
most  gracious  message,  and  to  reply  to  it  in  terTms 
which  will  be,  in  effect,  an  echo  of  the  sentitnents 
and  a  fulfillment' of  the  anticipations  of  that  mes- 
sage, I  feel  that,  however  confident  I  may  be  in 
the  justice,  and  however  oleaT  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  measures  therein  announced,  it  becomes 
me,  as  a  British  minister,  reobmpiending  to  Par- 
liament any  step  which  may  approximate  this 
country  even  to  the  hazard  of  a  war,  while  I  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  that  proposal,  to  aocdmpatiy 
my  explanation  with  expressions  of  regret. 

I  can  assure  the'House,  that  there  is  not  with- 
Hi^b  seme  en-  in  its  Walls  any  set  of  men  more  deep- 
S,pSf.ceof°  ly  ooovinced  than  hisMajesty's  min- 
peace.  isters — nor  any  individual  more  inti- 

mately persuaded  than  he  who  has  now-the  boni 
or  of  addressing  you — of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  to  this  country  and  to 
the  world.  So  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  this 
opinion — and  for  reasons  of  which  I  will  pot  the 
House  more  fully  in  possession  before  I  sit  down 
— that  I  declare  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful 
or  controverted  policy — no  opportunity  of  present 
national  advantage — n6'  precaution  against  re- 
mote difficulty; — which  I  Would  not  gladly  com-' 
promise,  pasS  overy  or  adjourn,  father  than  c&U 
on  Parliament  to  sajictioh,  at  this  moment,  any 
measure  which  fi^d  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
country  in  war.  ,  But,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  I 
feel  that  which  has  been  felt,  in  the  best  times 
of  Eflglish  history,  by  the  best  statesmen  of  this 
country,  and  by  the  Parliaments  by  whflra  those 
statesmen  were  supported: — I  feel  tljatthere'  are 
two  causes,  and  but  t-ypo  causes,  which  can  not 
be  either  compromised,  passedover,  or  adjourn- 


C  H,  &c. 

ed.    These  causes  are,  adherence  to -the  national 
faith,  and  regard  for  the  national, honor. 

Sir,  if  I  did-  npt  consider  both  these  causes  as 
involved  in  the  proposition  which  I 
have  this  day  to  make  to  you,  I  should  faiib  ami  i.onor 
not  address  the  House,,  as  1  now  do,  Jropoi'Seaii- 
in  the  full  and  entire  confidence  that  "'"•    , 
the  gracious  communication  of  his  Maje-sty  will 
be  met  bythe  House  with  the  concurrence  of 
wjiioh  his  Majesty  Ivas  declared  his  tepeotation. 
.In  order  to  bring  the  matter  which!  have  to 
ssbmit  to  you,  under  the  cognizance  of  FanFim. 
the  House,  in  the  shortest  and  clearest  ''"^J^  ','„'■'■ 
mariner,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it,  in, the  """sai- 
first  instance,  divested  of  any  collateral  consider- 
ations.    It  is  a'case;of  law  and -of  fact :   of  na- 
tional law  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  notorious  fact 
on  the  other ;  such  as  it  must  be,  in  my  opinion, 
as  impossible  for  Parliament,  as  it  Was  for  J,he 
government,  to  regard  in  any  but  one  light ;  or 
to  come  to  any  hut  one  conclusion  upon  it. 

Among  the  alliances  by  which,  at  different 
periods  of  pur  history,  this  ootintry">as 
been  connected  with  the  otber  nations  or'trio.YS. 
of  Europe,  none  is  so  ancient  in  ori'gin,  ^°'*""'' 
arid  so  precise  in  obligation — none  has  continued 
so  long,  And  been  observed  so  fa.lthfully^^of  none 
is  the  memory  so  intimately  interwoven  -with  the 
most  brilliant  records  of  our  triumphs,,  as  that  by 
which  Great  Britain  is  connected  with  Portugal. 
It  dates  back  todistant  centuries;  it  has  survived 
an  endless  \?ariety ,  of  Jor^unes.  Apterior  in  ex- 
istence to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Braganza 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal— it  derived,  iiowever 
fresh  vigor  from  that  event ,-  and  never,  from  that 
epoch  to  the  present  hour,, has  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Portugal  ceased  to  be  nurtured'bv 

Iflis  alliance 
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has  never  been  seriously  interrupted;  but  it  has 
been  renewed  by  repeated  sanctions.  It  has 
-been  maintaiined  under  difficulties  by  which  the 
fidelity  of  other  alliances  were  shaken,  and  has 
been  vindicated  in  fields  of  blood  and  of  glory. 

That  the  alliance  with  Portugal  has  been  al- 
No  one  iiru  ever  ways  Unqualifiedly  advantageous  to 
ousi't'io'be'  this  country — that  it  has  not  been 
biokenon;  sometimes  inconvenient  and  some- 
times'burderisome — I  am  not  bound  nor  prepared 
to  maintain.  But  no  British  statesman,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  ever  -suggesteci  the  expediency  of ; 
shaking  it  oR°;  and  it  is  assuredly  not  at  a  mo<. 
xaent  of  need  that  honor,  and,  what  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  national  sympathy,  would  permit 
us  to  weigh,  with  an  qver-serupulaus  exactness, 
the  amount  of  difficulties  and  dangers  attendafjt 
upon  its  faithful  and  steadfast  observance.  What 
feelings  of  national  honor  would  forbid,  is  for- 
bidden alike  by  the  plain  dictates  of  national 
faith. ,     .  ,  ,      .    , 

It  is  not  at  distant  periods  of  history,  and  in 
Solemnly  re-  by-gone  agBs  Only;'  that  tjie  traces  of 
netvMiuisio.  the'utiioH:  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  are  to  be  found.  In  the, last  compact 
of  modern  Europe,  the  compact  which  forms  the 
basis  of  its  present  internationtil  law — I  mean  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815 — this  country,,  with  its 
eyes  open  to  the  possible  inconveniences  of  the 
connection,  but  with  a  memory^wake  to  its  past 
benefits,  soleninly  renewed  'the  previously  exist- 
ing obligations  of  alliance  and  amity  with  Portu- 
gal. I  will  take  leave  to  read  to  the  House  the 
third  arliele  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  "Vienna, 
in  1815,  between' Great  Britain  on  the  one  band, 
and  Portugal  on  the  other.  It  is  couphed  in  the 
following  terms  :  "The  treaty  of  Alliance,  con- 
cluded at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  i9th  of  Febra- 
ary,"  1810,  b'eing  founded  on  ftircurtistances  of  a 
temporary  nature,  which  have  happily  cea-sed  to 
exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
void  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  no  effect ;  vnthout 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, friendship,  and  guaa-antee,  which  have  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  two 
Crowns,  and  'which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  imd  acknowledged  to  be 
Of  full  force  and  effect." 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  foVce  of  this  stipu- 
lation— recent  in  point  of  time,  re- 
Srth  cent,  also,  jn  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
mentr — the-  House  will,  perhips,  al- 
low me  to  explain  shortly  the  ciraumstanoes  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  oonltadted.     In  the 
year  1807,  vi'hen,  upon  the  deqiaratisn  of  Bona- 
parte, that  the  house  ofBraganza  had  oefsjsed  tp 
reign,  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  the,  sldvioe  of 
Great  Britain,  was  induced  to  set  sail  for  the 
Brazils ;  almost  at  the  v«ry  moment  of  his  most 
faith&l  Majesty's  embarkation,  a  secret  conven- 
tion was  signed  betvroen  his  Majesty  and  the 
King  of  Portugal,  'stipulating  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  most  faithful  Majesty's  establishing  the 
seat' of  his  government, in  Brazil,  Great  Britain 
■would  never  acknowledge  any  other  dynasty  than 
that  of  the  house  efBraganza  on  the  throne  of 


Cifcumstanren 
connecU 
that  renewal. 


Portugal.'  That  convention,  I  say,  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  migration  to  the  Brazils ;  a. 
step  of  great  importance  at  the  time,  as  remov- 
ing from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte  the  sovereign 
family  of  Braganza.  Afterward,  in  the  year 
1810,  when  the  seat  of  the  King  of  Portugal's 
■gBvernment  -was  established  at  Rio  dfe  Janeiro, 
and  when  it  sSemed  probable,  in  the  then  appar- 
ently hopeless  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
that  it  was  likely, long  to  continue  there,  the  se- 
cret convention  of  1807,  of  which  the  main  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  by  the  fact  of  the  emigra- 
tion to  BraziH  was  abrogated,  and  a  new  and  pub- 
lie  treaty  was  concluded,  into  which  was  trans- 
ferred the  stipulation  of  1807,  binding  Great 
Britain,  so  long  as  his  faithful  Majesty  should 
be  compelled  to  reside  in  Brazil,  not  to  acknowU 
edge  any  other  sovereign  of  Portugal  than  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  That  stip- 
ulation  whioh/1iad  hitherto  been  secret,  thus  be- 
came patent,  and  part  of  the-  known  law  of  na- 
tions. 

'^In  the  year  1814,-  in  consequence  of  the  hap- 
py^ conclusion  of  the  waj,  the  option  was  afford- 
ed to  the  King  of  Portugal  of  returning  to  his 
European  dominioiis.|  It  vvas  then  felt  that,  as 
the  necessity  of  his  most  faithful  Majesty's  ab- 
sence from  Portugal  had  ceased,  the  ground  for 
the  obligation  originally  contracted  in  the  secret 
convention  of  1807,  and  afterward  transferred  to 
the  patent  treaty  of  1810,  was  removed.  The 
treaty  of  1810  was,  therefore,  annulled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  stipula- 
tion not  to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  of 
Portugal  than  a  member  rf  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza, was  substituted  that  which  I  have  just 
read  to  the  House. 

Annulling  the  treaty  of  1810,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  renews  and  confirms  (as  the  House  will 
haVe  seen)  -  all  former  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  describing  them  as  ''an- 
cient treaties  of  alliance,  ftiendship,  and.goaran. 
tee;"  as  having  "  long  an«j  happily  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  ;"  and  as  being  allowed,, 
by  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  to  remain 
"  in  full  force  and  feffeot." 

What,  then,  is  the  force — -what  is  thfe  effect  of 
those  ancient  treaties  ?  I  am  pre-  E„g„„j|,„„„j, 
pared  to  show  to  the  House  what  it  »« by  iiii.,  tn» 

'  Ti        1     !•         T  '  1  T  '  "^  previous 

IS.  But  before  I  oo  so,  I  must  say,  wejaesto'pro- 
that  if  all  the  treaties  to  which  this  '  °  "^ 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  refers,  had  perished 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  had  by  some  ex- 
traordinary accident  been  consigned  to  total  ob- 
livion, siill'it  would  be  impossible  not  to  admit,  as 
an  incontestlble  inference  from  this  article  of  ihe 
treaty  of  Vienna  alone,  that  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  there  is  inetftfibent  on  Great  Britain,  a  de- 
cided obligation  to  act  as  the  effectual  defender 
of  I^rtugal,  If  I  could  not  show  ,the  letter  of  a 
single  antecedent  stipulation,  I  should  still  con- 
tend that  a  solemn  admission,  only  ten  years  old, 
of  the  existence  a,tthat  titpe  of  "treaties  of  al- 
liance, friendship,  and  guarantee,"  held  Great 
Britain  to  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  which 
that  very  description  implies.  _  But  fortunately 
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there  is  no  such  diffiou'lty  in  specifying  the  na- 
ture of  those  obligations.  All  of  the  preceding 
treaties  exist — all  of  thetn  are  of  easy  reference 
— all  of  them  are  known  to  this  country,,  to 
Spain,  to  every  nation  of  the  civilized  wo;rld. 
They  are  so  numerous,  and  their  general,  result 
is  so  uniform,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  select 
only,  two  of  them  to  show  the  nature  of  alK 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  the  treaty 
Bjtreatj  of  1661,  which  was  concluded  at  the 
ofieei.  time  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal.  After  reciting 
the  marriage,  and  making  over  to  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  that  marriagpj  first,  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  and,  secondly,  several  im- 
portant places,  some  of  wiiich,  as  Tangier,  we  no 
longer  possess ;  but  others  of  which,  as  Bombay, 
still  belong  to  this  country,  the  treaty  runs.thus  : 
"  In  consideration  of  all  which  grants,  so  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  his 
subjects  in  genera),  and  of  the  delivery  of  those 
important  places  to  his  said  .Majesty  and  his  heirs 
forever,  &c.,  the  King  of  Great  Britain.does  pro- 
fess and  declare,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of 
his  council,  that  he  will  take  the  interest  of  Port- 
ugal and  all  its  dominions  to  heart,  defending  the 
same  with  his  utmost  power  by  sea  and  land, 
even  as  England  itself;''-  and  it  then  proceeds  to 
specify  the  succors  to  be  sent,  and  the  manner  of 
sending  them. 

I  come  next  to  the  treaty  of  1703,  a  treaty  of 
Eyireaij  alliance  cotemporaneous  with  the  Me-< 
ori703.  thuen  treaty,  which  has  regulated,  for  up- 
ward.of  a  century,  the  commercial  relations,  of 
the  two  countries.  The  treaty  of  1703  was  a 
tripartite  engagement  between  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal.  •  The 
second  article  of  that  treaty  sets  forthj  that  "If 
ever  it  shall  happen  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  either  the  present  or  the  future,  that  both 
of  them  together,  or  either  of  them  separately, 
shall  make  war,  or  giye  occasion  Xo  suspect  that 
they  intend  to  make  war-upon  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  either  on  the  continent  of  Eurbpe,  or  on 
its  dominions  beyond  the  seas ;  her.  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lords  the  States 
General,  shall  use  their  friendly  offices  with  the 
said  Kings,  or  either  of  them,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  observe  the  terms  of  peace  toward  Port- 
ugal, and.  not  to  make  war  upon  it."  The  third 
article  declares,  "  That  in  the.event  of  these  good 
offices  not  proving  successful,  but  altogether  in, 
effectual,  so  that  war  should  be  made  by  the 
aforesaid, Kings,  or  by  either  of ,  them  upon  Port- 
ugfil,  the  above-mentioned  powers  of'  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Holland  shall  make  war  with  ajl  their 
force  upon  the  aforesaid  Kings  or  King  who'  shall 
carry  hostile  arms  into  Portugal ;  and  toward 
that  war  which  shallbe  carried  on  in  Europe, 
they  shall  supply  twelve  thousand  men,  whom 
they  shall,  arm  and  pay,  as  well  when  in  quarters 
as  in  action  ;  and  the  said  high  allies  sh^U  be 
obliged  to  keep  that  number  of  men  complete, 
by  recruiting  it  from  time  to  time  at  their  own 


I  am  avi^are,  indeed,  that  with  respect  to  either 


pf  the  treaties  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  possible 
to  raise  a  question— whether  varia,  ;„^,„^^^^ 
tion  of '  oircurastancesi  or  change  of  »ionortiieiio 

■  .  ,     ,  ,  ,  two  treaties. 

times  misy  not  have  somewhat  relax- 
ed: its  obligations.  The  treaty  of  1661,  it  might 
be  said,  was  so  loose  and  priidigal  in  the  word- 
ing— it  is  SO  unreasonable,  so  wholly  out  of  na- 
ture, that  any  one  country  should  be  expected  to 
defend  another,  "cjjcn  as  itself/'  such  stipulsr 
tions  are  of  so-exaggerated  a,  character;  as  to  re- 
semble effijsions  of.  feeling,  rathe?  than  enuncia- 
tions of  dbliberate  compact.  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  t.reaty  of  1703,  if  the  case  rested  on 
that  treaty  alone,  a,  question  might  be  raised, 
whether  or  not,  whin  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties?;—Holland^-— hid  since  so  changed,  her  rela.. 
tions  with  PQrtugal,  as  to  consider  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty  of  1703  as  obsolete — whether 
or  not,  i  say,  under  such  circumstances,  the  ob- 
ligation on  the  remaining  party  be  not  likewise 
void.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer  both  these, 
pbjections  in  the  negative.  ^  But  without, enter- 
ing into  such  a  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  the  time  and  place  for  taking  such  ob- 
jections was  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  Then 
,  and  there  it  Was  that,  if  you^  indeed,  considered 
these  treaties  as  obsolete,  you  ought  frankly  and 
fearlessly  to  have  declared  them  to  be  so.  But 
then  and  there,  .with  your  eyes  open,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  raqdern  Europe,  you  proolaimpd  anew 
the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friendship,  and 
guarantee,  "so'  long  subsisting  between  the 
Crowns  of  Great,  Britain  and- Portugal,"  as  still 
"  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,"  and  still  "of 
full  force  and  effeit."  '  It  is  not,  however,  on  spe- 
cific articles  alone — ii  is  not  so  much.  General  ia- 
perhaps,  on  either  of  these  ancient  treat-  S^;"„J'j^ 
ies,  taken  separately,  as  it  is  on  thespir-  ,P'«i"'". 
it  and  understanding  of  the  whole-body  of  treat- 
ies, of  which  the  essence  is  concentrated  and  pre- 
served in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  we  acknowl- 
edge in  Portugal  a  right  to  look  to  Great  Britain 
asher  ally  and  defender. 

This,  sir,  being,  the  state,  morally -and'.polk- 
ipally,  of  otir  obligations  toward  Port- ><,r<  j,™*  ' 
ugal,  it  is  obvious  that  when  Portue-al,  .T'''"  p™'"^- 

.  I  •  V  o     I    lion  ncivf  de- 

m  apprehension  of  the  coming  storm,  """"Jeii. 
called  on  Great  Britain  for  assistance,  the  only 
hesitation  on  our  part  could  be — not  ■vthether  that 
assistance  was  due,  supposing-  the  ooceision  for 
demanding  it  to  arise,  hut  simply  whether  that 
occasion — jn  other  words,. wl^iether  tke'casusfw- 
deri'a  had' arisen.  ■  ~  ' 

I  understand,  indeed,  that  in  som«  quarters  it 
has  been  imputed  to  his  Majesty's  AnsweMo.i,, 
mmisters.that  an  eWraordinary  delay  ,*i;S"S[„ 
intervened  between  the  takino-  of  the  i!fl''e™nient 

J„*  .      i-  .  a  "^   had  Inoved to. 

aetermi nation  to  give  assistance  -to-  "i""!!'. 
Portugal  and  the  carrying  of  that  determination 
into  effect.  But  how  stands  the  -fact  ?  On  Sun- 
day, the  third  of  this  month,  we  received  from  the 
Portuguese,  embassador  a  direct  aiid  formal  de- 
mand  of  assistance  against  a  hostile  aggression 
from  Spam.  Our  answer  was;  that  although 
rumors  had  reached  us  through  Franee,"his  Mai. 
esty's  government  had  not  that  accurate  inforin- 
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ation — ihat  official  and  precise  intelligence  of 
facts — on  which  they  could  properly  found  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Fri- 
day night  that  this  precise  information  arrived. 
On  Saturday  Tiis  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  decision 
received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  On  Mon- 
day it  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  this  day,  sir,  at  the  hour  in  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  th^  troops 
are  on  their  march  for  embarkation. 

I  trust,  then,  sir,  that  no  unseemly  delay  is  im- 
Therwerebo.«'d  P'^We  to  govertmcnt;  But  un- 
to hare  evifieuce  doubtcdly,  OH  the  Other  handj  when 
the  claim  of  Portugal  for  assistance 
— a  claim  clear,  indeed,  in  justice,  but  at  the 
same  time  fearfully  spreading  in  its  possible  con- 
sequences, came  before  us,  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  government  to  do  nothing  on  hearsay. 
The  eventual  force  of  the  claim  was  admitted ; 
but  a  thorough'  knowledge  <pf  facts  was  necessa- 
ry before  the  compliance  with  that  claim  cotild 
be  granted.  The  government  here  labored  un- 
der some  disadvantage.  ■  The  rflmors  which 
reached  us  throrigh  Madrid  were  obviously  dis- 
torted, to  answer  partial  political  purposes ;  and 
the  inteliigenoe  through  the  press  of  France, 
ihough  substantially  correct,  was,  in  particulars, 
vague  and  contradictory.  .  A  measure  of  grave 
and  serious  moment  could,  never  be  founded  on 
such  authority;  nor  could  the  ministers  come 
dovrn  to  Parliament  until  they  had  a  confident 
assurance  that  the  case  which  they  bad'  to  lay 
before  the  Legislature  was  true  in  all  its  parts. 

But  there  was  another  reason  which  induced 
_  .,  a  necessary  caution.  In  former  in- 
deivej  by  the  stauccs,  whcu  Portugal  applfed  to 
Por-.iigne«e°  this  country  for  assistance,  the  whole 
eoverameot.  pg^g^  of  the  statc  in  Portugal  was 
vested  in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  wish,  the  manifestation  of  his  de-. 
sire,  the  putting  forth  ofbis  elaim,  was  sufficient 
ground  for  immediate  and  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  supposing  the  casus  fade- 
ris  to  be  made  out.  But,  on  this  occasion,  in- 
quiry was  in  the  first  place  to  be  made  whether, 
according  to  the  new  Constitution  of  Portugal, 
the  call  upon  Great  Britain  was  made  witli  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers  and  authorities  compe- 
tent to  make  it,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  an  assur- 
ance of  that  reception  in  Portugal  for  our  army, 
which  the  army  of  a  friend  and  ally  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Before  a  British  soldier  should  put  his 
foot  on  Portuguese  ground,  nay,  before  he  should 
leave  the  shores  of  England,  it  was  our  duty  to 
ascertain  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Regency  of 
Portugal  was  taken  with  the  cordial  concurrence 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  country.  It  was  but 
this  morning  that  we  received  intelligence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chambers  at  Lisbon,  which 
establishes  the  fact  of  such  concurrence.  This 
intelligence  is  coutained  in  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
W.  A'Court,  dated  29th  of  November,  of  which 
I  will  read  an  extract  to  the  House.  -  "  The  day 
after  the  news  arrived  of  the  entry  of  the  rebels 
into  Portugal,  the  ministers  demanded  from  the 


Chambers  an  extension  of  power  for  the  axecu- 
tive  government,  and  the-permission  to  apply  (or 
foreign  succors,  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  deemed  necessary.  The 
deputies  gave  the  requisite  authority  by  accla- 
mation ;  and  an'  equally  good  spirit  was  mani- 
fested by  the  peers,  who  granted  every  power 
that  the  ministers  could  possibly  require.  They 
even  went  further,  and,  rising  in  a  body  from  their 
seats,  declared  their  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  their  readiness  to  give  their  personal  servl 
ices,  if  necessary,  to  repel  any  hostile  invasion. 
The  Duke  de  Cadaval,  president  of  the  Chamber, 
was  the  first  to  make  this  declaration  ;  and  the 
minister  who  described  this  proceeding  to  me, 
said  it  was  a  movement  worthy  of  the  good  days 
ofPortugal  i"    ' 

I  have  thiis  incidentally  disposed  of  the  sup- 
posed imputation  of  delay  in  comply-  proof  am  tie 
ing  with  the  requisition  of  the  Portn-  '■^'^'^'^ 
guese  government.  The  main  ques-  "i^Jed. 
tion,  however,  is  this ;  Was  it  .obligatory  upon  us 
to  comply  with  that  requisition  ?  In  other  words, 
had  the  casus  foederis  arisen  ?  In  our  opinion  it 
had.  Bands  of  Portuguese'  rebels,  armed,  equip- 
ped, and  trained  in  Spain,  had  crossed  the  Span- 
ish frontier,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  into 
their  own  country,  and  proclaiming  sometimes 
the  brother  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Portu- 
gal, sometimes  a  Spanish  Princess,  and  some- 
times even  Ferdinand  of -Spain,  as  the  rigbtfnl 
•occupant  of  the  Portuguese  throne.  These  reb- 
els crossed  the  frontier;  not  at  one  point  only, 
but  at  several  points;  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  aggression,  on  which  the  original  application 
to  Great  Britain  for  succor  was  founded,  is  not 
the  aggression  with  reference  to  which  that  ap- 
plication has  been  complied  with. 

The  attack  announced  by  the  French  newspa- 
pers was  on  the  north  of  Portueal,  in  „ 

1  .  cm  .»»  Portngnlm- 

the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes ;  an  »aded  rrom 
official  account  of  which  has  been  re-  rereniqm^ 
ceived  by  his '  Majesty's  government  **"• 
only  this  day.  But  oh  Friday  an  account  was 
received  of  an  invasion  in  the  south  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  capture  of  Villa  Vieiosa,  a  town  lying 
on  the  ToaA  from  the  southern  frontier  to  Lisbon. 
This  new  fact  established  even  more  satisfacto- 
rily than  a  mere  confirmation  of  the  attack  first 
complained  of  would  have  done,  the  systematic 
nature  of  the  aggression  of  Spain  against  Portu- 
gal. One  hostile  irruption  might  have  been  made 
by  some  single  corps  escaping  from  their  quar- 
ters— Ay  some  body  of  stragglers,  who  might 
have  evaded  the  vigilance  of  Spanish  authorities; 
and  one  such  accidental  and  unconnected  act  of 
violence  might  not  have  been  conclusive  evidence 
of  cognizance  and  design  on  the  part  of  those  an- 
th6rities ;  but  when  a  series  of  attacks  are  made 
along  the  whole  line  of  a  frontier,  it  is  dilBcnlt 
to  deny  that  such  multiplied  instances  of  hostili- 
ty are  evidence  of  concerted  aggression. 

If  a  single  company  of  Spanish  soldiers  had 
crossed  the  frontier  in  hostile  array,  ^^^  i„v„ion  i 
there  could  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  a  spmisb  meb 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  that  in- 
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vasion.  Shall  bodies  of  men,  arm^fl,  clothed,'!and 
regimented  by  Spain,  carry  fire^d  sword  into 
the  bosom  of  her  unoffending  ne\ghbor,  and  shall 
it  be  pretended  that  no  attack,  no  invasion  has 
taken  place,  because,  forsooth,  these  outrages  are 
committed  against  Portugal  by  men  to  whom 
Portugal  had  given  birth .  and.  nurture  ?  What 
petty  quibbling  would  it  be  to  say,  that  an  in- 
vasion of  Portugal  from  Spain  was  not  a  Spanish 
invasion,  because,  Spain  did  not  employ  her  own 
troops,  but  hired  mercenaries  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose ?  And  what  difference  's  it,  except  as  an 
aggravation,  that  the  mercenaries  in  this  in- 
stance were  natives  of  Portugal.  • 

I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 
it  never  has  been  the  wish  or  the  pre- 

England  will  .  ^.t^...  ... 

not  inierfera  tcusion  of  the  British  government  to  m- 
p"rtu|!esL°  terfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
atiioniE.  Portuguese  nation.  Questions  of  that 
kind  the  Portuguese  nation  must  settle  among 
themselves.  Bat  if  we  were  to  admit  that  hordes 
of  traitorous  refugees  from  Portugal,  with  Span- 
ish arms,  or  arras  furnished  or  restored  to  them 
by  Spanish  authorities,  in  their  hands,  might  put 
off  their  country  for  one  purpose,  and  put  it  on 
again  for  another — -jiut  it  off  for  the  purpose  of 
attack,  and  put  it  on  again  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
punity— if,  I  say,  we  were  to  admit  this  juggle, 
and  either  pretendito  be  deceived  by  it  ourselves, 
or  attempt  to  deceive  Portugal,  into  a'belief  that 
there  was  nothing  of  e^fternal  attack,  nothing  of 
foreign  hostility, -in  such  a  system  of  aggression 
— such  pretense  and  attempt  would,  perhaps,  be 
only  ridiculous  and  contemptible;  if  they  did'not 
require  a  much  more  serious  character  from  be-' 
ing  employed  as  an  excuse  for  infidelity  to  an- 
cient friendship,  and  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid 
of  the  positive  stipulations  of  treaties. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  which  I  lay  before  the 
Bat  this  in  a  House  of  Commons.  Here  is,  on  the^ 
^"»°onTrim  ""^  ^aud,  an  undoubted  pledge  of  na- 
>bro»d.  tional  faith — not  taken  in  .a  corner — 

not  kept  secret  between  the  parties,  but  publicly 
recorded  among  the  annals  of  history,  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  Here  are,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
deniable acts  of  foreign  aggression,  perpetrated, 
indeed,  principally  through  the  instrumentality 
of  domestic  traitors,  but  supported  with  foreign 
means,  instigated  by  foreign  councils,  iind  direct- 
ed to  foreign  ends.  Putting  these  facts  and  this 
pledge  together,  it  is  impossible  that  his  Majesty 
should  refuse  the  call  that  has  been  made  upon 
him ;  nor  can  Parliament,  I  am  convinced,  refuse 
tp  enable  his  Majesty  to  fulfill  his  undoubted  ob- 
ligations. I  am  willing  to  rest  th?  whole  ques- 
tion of  to-night,  and  to  call  for  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  this  pimple  case,  divest- 
ed altogether  of  collateral  circumstances ;  fron) 
which  I  especially  wish  to  separate  it,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  also  in  the 
rtiinds  of  others,  to  whom  what  I  now  say  will 
find  its  way.  If  I  were  to  sit  doWn  this  mo- 
ment, without  adding  another  word,  I  have  i4o 
doubt  but  that  I  should  have  the,  concurrence  of 
the  House  in  the  address  which  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose.        .  ■        ' 


.When  I  state  thiaj  it  will  be  obvious  to  the 
Hous.e,  that  the  vote  for  which  I  am  i„  protecting 
about  to  call  upon  them,  is  a  vote  for  JS?"' A 
the  defense  of  Portugal,  not  a  vot^  for  "" ".»  spjin. 
war  against  Spain.  I  beg  the  House  to  keep 
these  two  points,  entirely  distinct  in  their  con- 
sideration. For  the  former  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  If,  in 'what  I  have  now  further,  to  say, 
I  should  bear  hard  upon  the  Spanish -government, 
I  beg  that  it  may'  be  observed  that,  unjustifiable 
as  I  shall  show  .their  qoriduct  to  have  been — con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  good  neighborhood,  contrary,  I  might  say,  to 
the  laws  of  G,od  and  man — with  respect  to  Port- 
ugal—  still  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  a  locus 
pcenitentiie,  a  possibility  of  redress  and  repara- 
tion. It  is  our  duty  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  Port- 
ugal, be  the  assailant  who  be  may.  And)  be  it 
remembered,  that,  in  thus  fulfilling  the  stipula- 
tion of  ancient  treaties,  of  the  existence  and  ob- 
ligation, of  Vhich  all  the  world  are  aware,  we, 
according  to  the  universally  admitted  construc- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  neither  make  war  upon 
that,  assailant,  nor  give  to  that  assailant,  much 
less  to  any  other  power,  just  cause  of  war  against 
ourselves. 

Sir,  the  present  situation  of  Portugal  is  so 
anomalous,  arid  the  recent  years  of  ji„,.,  nirii. 
her  history  are  crowded  with  events  iy,'J"|°'"l'^,f 
.so  unusual,  that  the  House  will,  per-  Rortngai  with 

1  ■    .11         T  v'         c      1  1        referpjice  to 

haps,  not  think  that  1  am  unproHtably  «« duties  or 
wasting  its  time,  if  I  take  the  liberty  ^"s'""''- 
of  calling  its  attention,  shortly  and  succinctly,  to 
those  events,  and  to  their  influence  on  the  polit- 
ical relations  of  Europe.  It  is  known  that  the 
consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  -  g^  ^^^j.  ^  . 
King  of  Portugal  in  Brazil  was  to  Brasii  from 
raise  the  latter  country  from  a  colp- .-  "  "^ ' 
nial  to  a  metropolitan  Condition ;  and  that,  from 
.the  time  when  the  King  began  to  contemplate 
his  return  to  Portugal,  there  grew  up  in' Brazil 
a  desire  of  independence  that  threatened  dissen- 
'^ipn,  if  not  something  like  civil  cPntest,  between 
the  European  and  American  dominions,  of  the 
house  of  Braganza.  If  is  kriown,  also,  that'Great 
Britain  undertook  a  mediation  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  and  induced  the  King  to  consent  to  a 
separation  of  the, two  Crowns — confirming  that 
of  Braail  on  the  head,of  his  eldest  son.  The 
ink  with  which  this  agreement  was  written  was 
scarcely  dry,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  produced  a  new  state  of  things, 
which  reunited  on  the  samehead  the  two  Crowns 
which  it  had  been  the  pohcy  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil,  to  separate.  On 
that  occE^ion,  Great  Britain,  and  another  Euro- 
pean court  closely  connected  with  Brazil,  ten- 
dered advice  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  now  be- 
come King  of  Portugal)  which  advice  it  can  not 
be  accurately  said  tliat-his  Imperial  Majesty  fol- 
lowed, because  he  had-decided  for  himself  before 
it  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  jn  conformity  with 
which  advice,  though  not  in  consequence  of  it, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  determined  to  abdicate  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  in  favor  of,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter.    But  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  done  more. 
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What  had  not  been  foreseen — what  would  have 
Acon.umiion.  been  beyond  the  province  of  any  for- 
ai  goverDmont    .;„„  nower  to  advise — his  Imperial 

eBtHblishedin      ^'a       r  '.,,..       ,^^. 

Uie  luter.  Majesty  had  accompanied  his'a:balQa- 
tion  of  the'Crown  of  Portugal  witii  the  grant  of 
a  free  constitutional  charter  for  that  kingdom. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  this  measure,  as  well 
Thisnotdom  3s  the  aibdioation  which  it  accpmpa- 
throujii  Eo-      nied,  was  tiie  ofispring  of  our  advice. 

glisU  mterfer-        ■     ^  ,  ,      ,-.  X       ° n  .      .      ,.  , 

ence.  No  such  thing — trreat  Bntam  did  not 

suggest  this  measure.  It-  is  not  her  diity  nor. 
her  pra,otiee  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  internal 
regulatipni'  of  foreign  statesr  She  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved-  of  the  grant  of  a.consti- 
tutional  charter  to  Portugal :  her  opinion  upon 
that^gnant  was  never  required.  T?rue  it  is,  that 
the  instrument  of  the  constitutional  charter  was 
"brought  to  Europe  by  a  gentlerqan  of  high^  trust 
in  the  service  of  the  British  government.  Sir  C. 
Stuart  had  gone  to  Brazil  to  negotiate  the  sepa- 
ration between  that  country  and  Portugali  In 
addition  to  his,  character  of  PlenipotBntiaiy  of 
Grealt  Britain,  as  the  madiatingj  power,  he  had 
also  been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portugal  vfith' 
the  character  of  his  hiost  faithfuli  Majesty's.  Plen- 
ipotentiary for  the  negotiation  with  Brazil.  That 
negotiation  had  been  brought  tb  a  happy  conclu- 
sion; and  therewith  the  British  part  of  Sir  C. 
Stuart's  commission  had  terminated.  But  Sir  C. 
Stuart  was  still  resident  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  as  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  nego- 
tiating commercial  arrangements  between  Port- 
ugal and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  character  it  was 
that  Sir  C.  Stuart,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  was 
requested  by  the  Etnperor  of  Brazil  to  be  ■  tbe 
bearer  to  Portugal  of  the  new  constitutional,  char;- 
ter.  His  Majesty's  government  found  no  fault 
with  Sir  C.  Stuart  for  executing  this  commission ; 
but  it  was  immediately  felt  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart 
were  allowed'  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it  might  ap- 
pear, in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  Ehgland  was 
the  contriver  andimposer  of  the  Pdrtaguese  Con- 
stitution. Sir  C.  Stuart  was,  therefore,  directed 
to  return  home  forthwith,  in.  order  that  the  Con- 
stitution, if  carried  into  ef&ot  there,  might  plain- 
ly appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion itself,  not  forced  upon  them  by  English  in- 
.  terference.    ,  '  c 

As  to.  the  merits,  sir,  of  the  new  Cdristitution. 
Tiio  niBTitB  of  pf  Portugal,  I  have  neither  the  inten- 
UlintSivir  t'o"  ""!'  the  right  to  offer-any  opinipn. 
tiie  quMiion.  Personally,  J  may  have  formed  one  ; 
but  as  an  English  minister,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
"  May  God  prosper  this  attempt  at  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal !  and 
may  thai  nation  be  found  as  fit  to  enjoy  and  to 
cherish  its  new-born  privileges,  as  it  has  ofteh 
proved  itself  capable  of  discharging  it&  duties 
among  the  nations  of. the  world!" 

I,  sir,  am  neither  the  cbampiqn  nor  the  critic 
It  is  apknowi-  ofthe  Portuguese  Constitution.  But 
res^ttaSJ'one,  '*  '^  admitted  on  all  hands  tp  have  pro- 
mdwpro.ved'  oeeded  from  a  legitimate  source — a 

by  the  iieople.       ,        .  .  .  .  .    ,    ,  ' .    , 

consideration  which  has  mainly  recon- 
ciled continental  Europe  to  its  establishment ;  and 
to  us,  as  Englishmen,  it  is  recommended  by  the 


ready  acceptance  which  it  has  met  with  from  all 
orders  of  thetPortuguese  people.  To  that  Con- 
stitution,  therefore,  thus  unquestioned'  in  its  ori- 
gin, even  by  those  who  are  most  jealous  of  new 
institutions — to  that  Constitution,  thus  sanctioned 
in  its  outset  by  the  glad' and  grateful  acclama- 

tions  of  those:  who  are  destinedito  live  under  it 

to  that  Constitution,  founded  on  principles  in  a 
^reat.degre'fe,  similar  to  those  of  our  own,  though 
differently  modified — ^it  is  impossible  that  En- 
glishmen should  not  wish  well.     But  it  would 
not  be  for  us  to  force  that  Constitution  on  the 
people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  if  any  schism  should  exist  among  the 
Portuguese  themselves,  as  to  its  fitness  and  con- 
geniality  to  the  wants  and  wishes  ofthe  nation. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  fight  its  battles.    We 
go  to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  obli- 
gation,   contracted  under  ancient  and  modern 
treaties.     When  there,  nothing  shall  be  done  by 
us  tar  enforce  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  nothing  sliall 
be  done  by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being  fairly 
carried  into  effect.    Internally,  let  the  Portuguese 
settle  their  own  affairs ;  but  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal force,'  while  Great  Britain  has  an  arm  to 
raise,!  it  must  be  raised  dgainst  the  efforts  of  any 
power  tliat  should  attempt  forcibly  to  control  the 
choice,  and  fetter  the  independence  of  Portugal. 
,■    Has  such  been  the  jiitention  of  Spain?  Wheth- 
er the  proceedings  which  have  lately 
been  practiced  or  permitted  in  Spain,  meniisriau 
were  acts  pf  a  government  exercising  '""  *'"'"■ 
the  usual  power  of  prudence  and  foresight  (with- 
out which  a  government  is,  for  the  good  of  the 
people  which  live  under  it,' no  government  at  all), 
or  whether  they  were  the  acts  of  some  secret  il- 
legitimate power — of  some  furious  fanatical  fac- 
tiPn,  over-riding  the  counsels  of  the  ostensible 
government,  dwying  it  in  the  capital,  and  diso- 
beying it  on  the  frontiers^I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire.    It  is  indifferent  to  Portugal,  sraartin^r  un- 
der her  wrongs — it  is  indifferent  to  England,  who 
is  called  upon  to  avenge  them — whether  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  be  the  result  of  the  intrigues 
oT  a  faction,  over  which;  if  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment has  no  control,  it  ought  to  assume  one  as 
soon  as  possible-^— or  of  local  authorities,  ow 
whom  it  has  control,  and  for  whose  acts  it  must, 
therefore,  be  held  responsible.    It  matters,  not, 
I  say,  from  which  of  these  sources, the  evil  has 
arisen.     In  either  case,  Portugal  must  be  pro- 
tected I  and  from  England  that  protection  is  due. 
It  would  be  unjustf  however,  to  the  Spanish 
government,  to  say  that  it  is.-pnly  r,e»ir«cim«o 
among  the  members  of  that  govern-  J,",?,"™" 
ment  that  an  unconquerable;  hatred  si»»i»i' ft''- 
of  liberal  institutions  existsjin  Spain.    However 
incredible  the  phenomenon  may  appear  in  this 
country,  I  am.  persuaded  that  a  vast  majorily  of 
the  Spanish  nation  entertain  a  decided  attach- 
ment to  arbitrary  power,  and  a  predilection  for 
absolute  govternment.    The  niore  liberal  institu- 
tions of  countries  in  the  neighborhood  have  not 
yet  extended  tbeii-'  influence  into  Spain,  nor  awak- 
ened any  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  the  f     '" 
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people.  Whether  the  public  authorities  of  Spain 
did  or  did  not  partake  of  the  national  sentiment, 
there  would  almost  necessarily  grow  up  between 
Portugal  and  Spain,  under'present  oircamstanoes, 
an  opposition  of  feelings  which  it  would  not  re- 
quire the  authority  or  the  suggestions  of  the 
government  to  excite  and  stimulate  into  action. 
Without  blame,  therefore,  to  the  government  of 
Spain — out  of  the  natural  antipathy  between  the 
two  neighboring  nations — the  one  prizing  its're- 
oent  freedom,  the  other  hugging  its  traditionary 
servitude — there  might'  arise  mutual  prpvooa- 
tions  and  reciprocal  injuries.whic{i,  perhaps,  eve_ji 
the  most,  active  and  vigilant  ministry  could  not 
altogether  restrain.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  has  b^en,  in  part  at  least,  the  origin 
of  the  differences  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
That  in  their  progress  they  have  been  adopted, 
matured,  methodized,  combined,  and  brought  into 
more  perfect  action,  by  some  authority  more 
united  and  more  efficijent  thaii  the  mere  feeling 
disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  commtinir 
ty,  is  certain;  bat  I  do  believe  their  origin  to 
have  been  as  much  in  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
Spanish  population,  as  in  the  opinion  or  contriv- 
ance of  the  government  itself. 

Whether  this  be  or  be  riot  tl^e  case,  is  pre- 
if  the  govern-  oisely  the  questlou.  between  us  and 
ra^^na'acMdln  Spain.  If,  though  partaking  in  the 
sund'doef  "ot  general  feelings  of  the  Spanish  na- 
iraronher.  tion,,  the  Spanish  government  has, 
nevertheless,  done  nothing  to  embody  those  feel- 
ings, and  to  direct  them  hostilely  against  Portuv 
gal ;  if  all  that  has  occurred  on  the  frontiers 
has  occurred  only  because  the  vigilanqe  of  the 
Spanish  government  has  been  surprised,  its  con- 
fidence betrayed,  and  its  orders  neglected — rif  its 
engagements  !<ave  been  repejitedly  and  shame- 
fully violated,  not  by  its  Own,  good-will,  but 
against  its  recoirimendation  and  desire-r-let  u? 
see  some  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  some  signs 
of  repentance,  some  nieasures  indicative  of  sor- 
row for  the  past,  and  of  sincerity  for  the  future. 
In  that  case,  his  Jlaje^ty's  message,  to  which  I 
propose  this  night  to  return  an  answer  of  con- 
currence, will  retain  the  character  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it — jthat  of  a  measure  of  defense  for 
Portugal,  not  a  measure  of  resentment  against 
Spain.  '  ,       !,, 

With  these  explanations  and  qualifications,  let 
Facto  as  to  ^^  ""^  proceed  to  the  review 'of  facts, 
exiiiingdif-     Great  desertions  took  place  from  the 

lerenceB  be;      —^  ^        ■       .  "^ 

tween  Porta-  Portuguese  army  mtp  Spam,  and  some 
6  an  pain,  (jesertions  took  placc  from  the  Spanish 
army  into  Portugal.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Portuguese  authorities  were  taken  by  surprise ; 
bat  in  every  subsequent  instance,  where  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a  discretion,  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  they  uniformly  discour- 
I  aged  the  desertions  pf  the  Spanish  soldiei-y. 
There  exist  between  Spain  •  and  Portugal'  spe- 
cific treaties,  stipulating  the  mutual  surrender 
of  deserters.  Portugal  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
claim  of  Spain  that  every  Portuguese  deserter 
should  be  forthwith  sent  back.  I  hardly  know 
whether  from  its  own  impulse,  or  in  consequence 
Kkk 


of  our  advice,  the  Portuguese  government  waved 
its  right  under  those  treaties;  very  wisely  re- 
flecting that  it  would  be.  highly  inconvenient  to 
be  placed  by  the  return  of  their  deserters  in  the 
diffioult  alternative  of'either  granting.a  danger- 
ous amnesty,  or  ordering  numerous  executions. 
The  Portuguese  gjovernment,  therefore,  signified 
to  Spain  "that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfied,  ifj  in- 
stead of  surrendering  the^  deserters,  Spain  would 
restore  their  arms,  horses,  and  equipments ;  and, 
separating  the  jnen  from  their  ofljcers,  would  re- 
move both  from  the  frontiers  into  the  interior  of 
Spain.  ISolemn  engagements  were  entered  into 
by  the  Spanish  govej:nment  to  this  effect — first 
with  Portugal,  next  with  France,  and  afterward 
with  England.  '  Those  engagements,  concluded 
one  day,  were  violated  the  next.  The  deserters, 
instead  of  being  disarmed  and  dispersed,  \yere 
allowed  to  ;remain  congregated  together  near  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  where  they  were  enrolled, 
trained,  and  disciplined  for  the  expedition  which 
they  have  since  undertaken.  It  is  plain  that  in 
these  proceedings  there  vvaS  perfidy  ^  a„„tper». 
somewhere.  It  rests  with  the  Span-  dy  pn  the  pars,, 
ish  government  to  show  that  it  was  °  . '"'°' 
flot  w;ith  them.  It  rests  with  the  Spanish  gov-- 
ernment  to  prove  that,  if  its,  engagements  have 
not  been  fulfilled — if  its  intentions  have  been 
eluded  and  unexecuted — the  fault  has  not  been 
with  the  government,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  make 
every  reparation  in  its  pov^er. 

I  have  said  that  these  promises  were  mad^  to 
France  and  to  Great  Britain  as  well  France  and  En- 
as  to  Portugal '  - 1  should  do  a  great  &Tb5"L 
injustice^to  France  if  I  were  not  to  «on<l"c'- 
add,  that  the  representations  of  that  government 
upon  this  point  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  have, 
been  as  urgent,  and,  alas!  as  fruitless,  as  those, 
of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  first  irruption  into 
the  Portuguese  territory,  the  French  government 
testified  its  displeasure  by  instantly  recalling  its 
embassador ;  and  It  further  directed  its,  oharg6 
d'affaires  to  signify  to  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
that  Spain  waslnot  to. look  for  any  support  from 
France  against  the  consequences  of  this  aggres- 
sion upon  Portugal.  )  I  am  bound,  I  repeat,  in 
justice  to  the  Fiettoh  government,  to  state,  that 
it  has.-exerted  itself  tothe  utmost  in  iirging  Spain 
to  retrace  the  steps  which  she  has  so  unfortu- 
nately ^aken.  It  is  not  for  me  tosay  whether 
any  more  efficient  course  might  have  been  adopt- 
ed.to  give  effect  to  their  exhortations;  but  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  good,  faith  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  government  of  France,  to  press 
Spain  to  the  execution  of  her,  engagements,  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  I  confident, 
ly  reckon  upon  their  continuance,. 

It  will  be  for  Spain',  upon  knowledge  of  the 
step  now  taken  hy  his!  Majesty,  to  consider  in 
what  veay  she  will  meet  it.  The  earnest' hope 
and  wish  of  his  Majesty's  government  is,  that 
she  may  meet  it  in  such  a  mahner  as  to  avert 
any  ill  oonseq^lenoes  to  herself  from  the  meas- 
ure into  which  we  have  been  driven  by  the  un- 
just attack  upon  Portugal. 

Sir,  I  set  out  with  saying  that  there  were  rea- 
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sons  ■which  entirely  satisfied  my  judgment  that 
Peroration:  The  nothing  shOTt  of  a  point  of  national 
oeit  great  war  in  f„:,i,  gj-  national  honor  would  justify, 

Europe  will  be      *".*t»*  "  ■'  ' 

one  oiopiniom.    Q,t  the  proscnt  momeut,  any  volunta- 
ry appj-oximation  to  the  possibility  of  war.    Let 
me  be  understood,  howeyer,  distinctly  as  not 
meaning  to  say  that  I  dresd  war  in  a  good  cause 
(and  in  no  other  may  it  be  the  lot  of  this  country 
ever  to  engaged)  from  a  distrust  of  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  commence  it,  or  of  her  resbur- 
ces  to  maintain  it.    I  dread  it,  indeed — but  upon 
far  other  grounds :  I  dread  it  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  tremendous  consequences  which 
might  arise  froni  any  hostilities  irt  which  we 
might  now  be  engaged.     Some  years  ago,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  negotiations  r^pecting  the 
Trench  war  against  SJ)ain,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
adverting  to  this  topic.     I  then  stated  that  the 
position  of  this  country  in  the  present"  state  of 
the  world  was  one  of  neutrality,  not  only  be- 
tween contending  nations,  but  between  conflict- 
ing principles ;  and  that  it  was  by  neutrality 
alone  that  we  could  maintain  that  balance,  the 
preservation  of  which  I  believed  to  be  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.     I  then  said,  that  I 
feared  that  the  next  war  which  should  be  kin- 
dled in  Europe  would  be  a  war  not  so  inuch  of 
armies  as  of  opinions.     Not  four  years  have 
elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehension  i-ealized ! 
It  is,  to'  be  sure,  within  narrow  limits  that  this 
war  of  opinion  Is  at  present  confined ;  but  it  is 
a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain  (whether  as  govern- 
ment or  as  nation)  is  now  waging  against  Port-' 
ugal;  it  is  a  war  which  has  commenced  in  ha- 
tred of  the  new  institutions  of  PdJIiugal.     How 
long  is  it  reasonable  ta  expect  that  Portugal  will 
abstain  from  retaliation?     If  into  that  war  this 
country  shall  be  compelled  to  enter,  we  shall 
enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and  anxious  desire 
to  mitigate, rather  than  exasperate — and  to  min- 
gle only  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  not  in  the  more 
fatal  conflict  Of  opinions.     But  I  much  fear  that 
this  country  (however  earnestly  she  may  en- 
deavor to  avoid  it)  could  not,  in  such'  case,  avoid 
seeing  ranked  under  her  banners  all  the  restless 
and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which  she 
might  come  in  donflict.    It  is  the  contemplation 
of  this  new  power  in  any  future  war  which  ex- 
cites my  most  anxious  apprehension.     It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  wonl4  be 
another  to  use  it  like  a  giant.     The  conscious- 
ness of  such  strength  is,  ilndoubtedlyj  a  source 
of  confidence  and  security  ■  but  in  the  situation 
in  which  this  country  stands,  our  .business  is  not 
to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  letting  the  professors  of  vip-, 
lent  and  exaggerated  doctrines  on  both  sides 
feel,  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  convert  an 
umpire  into  an  adversary.    The  situation  of  En- 
gland, amid  the  struggle  of  political  opinions 
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which  agitates  more  or  less  sensibly  different 
countries  of  the  ■warld,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds,  as  described  by  the 
poet ; 

"  Celsa  sedet  .Solas  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens  j  mollitque  animos  et  temperat  iras ; 
Ni  faoiat,  maria  ac  terras  coelamqne  profandum 
Q,uippe  ferant  i-apidi  secum,  verraatque  per  auras."' 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions  at 
present  chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  of  desolation  which  no  man  can 
contemplate  without  horror;  and  I  should  not 
sleep  easy  on  iny  coiiehj  if  I  were  conscious  that 
I  had  contributed  to  precipitate  it  by  a  single 
moment. 

This;  ijien,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very  dif- 
ferent from  fear — the  reverse  of  a  consciousness 
of  disability — why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of 
hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would 
bear  much,  and  would  forbear  long  |  why  I  would 
(as  I  have  said)  put  up  with  almost  any  thing  that 
did  not  touch  national  faith  and  national  honor, 
rather  than  let  slip  the  furies'  of  war,  the  leash 
of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands— not  knowing 
whdini  they  may  reach;  or  how  far  their  ravages 
may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which 
the  British  government  acknowledges ;  and  such 
the  necessity  for  peace  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  world  inculcate.  I  will  ptish  these  topics 
no  further. 

I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  object  of  the 
Address.  Let  us  fly  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  by 
whomsoever  attacked,  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so ;  £ind  let  us  cease  ou^  interference  where 
that  duty  ends.  We  go  to  Portugal  not  to  rule, 
not  to  dictate,  not  to  prescribe  constitutions,  but 
to  defend  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  an 
ally.  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  England 
on  the  weU-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where 
that  standard  is  planted,  foreign  dominion  shall 
not  come. 


The  House,  gave  an  almost  unanimous  sup» 
port  to  an  Address  approving  ,of  the  measures 
adopted ;  and  the  insurrection  was  at  once  sup- 
pressed in  every  part  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Caniiing  gained  Very  great  and  merited 
applause  by  this  intervention  in  behalf  of  a  con- 
stitutional government.  His  prediction  that  the 
next  great  war  in  Europe  would  he  one  of  (yim- 
ions,  is  yet  to  be  accomplished ;  and  events  since 
the  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at 
the  close  of  1851,  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that 
such  a  coiitest  may  not  be  far  remote. 


'  .Solas  sits  upon  his  lofty  tower 
And  holds  the  scepter,  calming  all  their  rage : 
Else  would  they  bear  sea,  earth,  and  heaven  pro- 

found     r  ' 

In  rapid  flight,  arid  sweep  them  through  the  air. 
Virgil's  ^neid,  book  i.,  lines  66-9. 
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FoREisN  EnlisxHent  Bile.     Apkil  16,  1823. 

What,  sir  1  is  it  to  become  a  maxim  -^'^h  this 
country  that  she  is  ever  to  be  a  belligerent  ?  Is 
she  never,  under  any  possible  state  of  circum- 
stances, to  remain  neutral  ?  If  this  proposition 
be  good  for  any,  thing,  it  must  run  to  this  extent 
— that  our  position,  insulated  as  it  is  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  -world,  moves  us  so  far  from  the  scene 
of  continental  warfare,  that  we  ought  always  to 
be  belligerent — ^that  we  are  bound  to  counterEict 
the  designs  of  Providence,  to  reject  the  advanta- 
ges of  nature;  and  to  render  futile  and  erroneous 
the  description  of  the  poet,  who  has  said,  to  our 
honor,  that  we  were  less  prone  to  war  and  tumult, 
on  account  of  Our  happy  situation,  than  the  neigh- 
boring nations  that  lie  conterminous  with  one  an- 
other. But  wherefore  this  dread  of  a  neutrali- 
ty ?  If  gentlemen  look  to  the  page  of  history, 
they  will  find  that  for  centuries  past,  whenever 
there  has  been  a  war  in  Europe,  we  have  almost 
always  been  belligerent.  The  fact  is  undoubt- 
edly so ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  if,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  we 
should  happen  to  maintain  a  species  of  neutrali- 
ty, it  was  an  unnatural  thing  that  we  shoulii  do 
so.  Gentlemen  say  that  we  must  be  drawn  into  a 
war,  sooner  or  later.  Why,  then,  I  answer,  let'it 
be  later.  I  say,  if  we  are  to  be  drawn  into  a  war, 
let  us  be  drawn  into  it  on  grounds  clearly  Brit- 
ish. I  do  not  say — God  forbid  Ishould — that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  protect 
what  is  termed  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  aid 
the  weak  against  the  insults  of  the  strong.  I 
say,  on  the  contrary,  th*t  to  do  so  is  her  boundeh 
duty ;  but  I  affirm,  also,  that  we  inust  take  care 
to  do  our  duty  to  ourselves.  The  first  condition 
of  engaging  in  any  war — the  sine  qua  noh  of  ev- 
ery such  undertaking — is,  that  the  war  must  be 
just ;  the  second,  that  bMng  just  in  itself,  we  can 
also  with  justice  engage  in  it ;  and  the  third,  that 
being  just  in  its  nature,  an^  it  being  possible  for 
us  justly  to  embark  in  it,  we  can  so  interfere 
without  detriment  or  prejudice  to  ourselves.  I 
contend  that  he  is  a  visionary  politician  who 
leaves  this  last  condition  out  of  the  question  j  and 
I  say  further,  that  though  the  glorious  abandon- 
ment of  it  may  sound  well  in  the  generous  speech 
of  an  irresponsible  orator — with'  the  safety  of  a 
nation  upon  his  lips,  and  none  of  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  his  shoulders — it  is  matter  deepjjr  to  be 
considered ;  and  that  the  minister  who  shoiild  lay 
it  out  of  his  view,  in  calling  on  the  country  to 
undertake  a  war,  would  well  deserve  that  uni- 
versal censure  and  reprobation  with  which  the 
noble  Loi'd  opposite  has  this  night  mena,oed  me. 
If  it  be  wise  for  a  government,  though  it  can  not 
prevent  an  actual  explosion,  to  endeavor  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  limits;  and  to  lessen  the  duration 


of  a  war,  then  I  say  that  the  position  we  have 
taken  in  the  present  instance  is  of  more  probable 
efficacy  than  that  in  which  we  should  have  stood 
had  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  contest.  Participation,  did  I 
say  ?  Sir !  is  there  any  man  who  hears  ine^— is 
there  any  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  who,  does  not 
know  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
accustomed  to  participate  in  a  war?  Do  not 
gentlemen  know  that  if  we'now  enter  into  a  war, 
we  must  take  the  whole  burden  of  it  upon  our- 
selves, and  conduct  the  whole  force  and  exertions 
of  the  peninsula  ?  But  supposing  such  to  be  our 
course,  how  different  must  be  our  situation,  as 
compared  with  former  periods.  When  we  last 
became  the  defenders  of  Spain,  we  fought  for  and 
with  a  united  people.  What  would  be  the  case 
at  present  ?  Any  interference  on  our  parts  in 
favor  of  Spain  must  commence  with  all  attempt 
to  unite  contending  factions,  and  to  stimulate  men 
of  opposite  interests  and  opposite  feelings  to  one 
grand  and  simultaneous  effort.  Now  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  man  who  would  under- 
take to  do  this  under  present  circumstances,  must 
.either  be  possessed  of  supernatural  means  of  in- 
formation,' or  of  a  hardihood  which  I  may  envy, 
but  shallnot  attempt  to  imitate.  ,  I  say  that  those 
men  will  not  consult  the  true  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  finding  fault  with  the  part  we  have 
adopted,  wish  to  indemnify  themselves  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  us  perform  that  part  amiss.  Out 
course  is  neutrality— strict  neutrality ;  apd  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  us  adhere  to  it.  If  you  dislike 
that  course — if  you  thiAk  it  injurious  to  the  hon- 
or  or  interests  of  the  country — drive  from  their 
places  those  neutral  ministers  who  have  adopted 
it ;  but  until  you  are  prepared  to  declare  war, 
yon  are'iiound  to  adhere  to  and.  to  act  upon  the 
system  whicli  ministers  have  laid  down. 

I  stated,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  we  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  the  course  which  we  had  to  pursue 
in  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  We  have 
spent  much  time  in  teaching  other  powers  the 
nature  of  a  strict  neutrality  j  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  found  them  mbst  reluctant^scholars.  All 
I  now  call'upon  the  House  to  do,  is  to  adopt  the 
same  course  which  it  has  recommended  to  neu- 
tral powers  upon  former  occasions.  If  I  wished 
for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  'should 
take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of 
the  Presidency  of  Washiiigton  and  the  Secreta- 
ryship of  ilefferson  ■  .- 


Om  the  King's  Speech.     Febevary  15, 1 825. 

I  WW  turn  to  that  other  part  of  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman's  [Mr.  Brougham]  speech. 
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in  which  he  aokiioijv'leclges  his  acquiescence  in  the 
passages  Of  the  address  echoing  the  satisfaction 

,felt  at  the  success  of  the  liberal  coriimercial  prin- 
ciples adopted,  by  this  country,  and  at  the  steps 
taken  for  recognizing  tfae  new  states/-of  Ameri- 
ca. It  does  happen,  however,  that  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleinan  being  not  unfreqnently  a 
speraber  iii  this  House,  nor  very  concise  in  his 
speeches,'  and  touching  occasionally,  as  her  pro- 
deeds,  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  range 
of  his  imagination,  as  well  as. making  some  ob- 
servations on  the  matter  ip  hand — and  having  at 
different  pepiods  proposed  and  suppoMed  every  in- 
novation of  which  the.  few  or  Constitution  of  the 
country  is  susceptible — it  is  impossible  to  inno- 
vate, without  appearing  to  borrow  from  him.  Ei- 
ther, therefore,  we  must  remain  forever  absolcitely 
locked  up  as  in  a  northern  winter,  or  we  must 
))reak  our  way  out  by  some  mode  abeady  .sug- 
gested by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  then  he'  cries  out,  "  Ah,  I  was  there  before 
you !  That  is  what  I  told  you  to  do ;  but  as  you 
would  not  do  it  then,  you  have  no  right  to  do  it 
now."  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  lived  a 
very  sage  and  able  critic,  named  Dennis,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  was  the  prey  of  a  strange  fancy,  that 
he  had  himself  written  all  fhe  good  things  in  all 
the  good  plays  that  were  acted.  Every  good 
passage  he  met  with  in  any  author  he  insisted, 
was  his  own.  .  "  It  is  noncjof  his,"  Dennis  would 
always  say  j  "  no,  it's  mine !"  He  went  one 
day  to  see  a  new  tragedy.  Nothing  particularly 
good  to  his  taste  occurred,  till  a  scene  in  ^hich 
a  great  storm  was  represented.     As  soon  as  he 

.heard  the  thunder  rolling  ov6r  head,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  That's  my  thunder !"  So  it  is  with  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman";  it's  all  his 
ttunder.  It  will  henceforth  be  impossible  to 
confer  any  boon,  or  make  any  innovation,  but  he' 
will  claira  it  as  his  thunder.  But  it  is  due  to 
him  to  acknowledge  that  he  does  not  claim  ev- 
ery thing ;  he  will  be  content  with  tie  exclusive 
merit  of  the  liberal  measures  relating  to  tr^de 
and  commerce.  Not  desirous  pf  violating  his 
own  principles,  by  clainaing;  a  monopoly  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom,  he  kindly  throws  overboard  to 
my  honorable  and  lefirned  friend  [Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh] near  him,  the  praise  of  South  America.  1 
should  like  to  know  whether,  in  some  degree,' 
this  also  is  not  his  thunder.  He  thinks  it  right 
itself;  but  lest  we  should  be  too  proud  if  he  ap- 
proved bur  conduct  in  toto,  he  thinks  it  wrong  in 
point  of  time.  I  differ  from  him  essentially  ;  for 
if  I  pique  myself  on  any  thing  in  this  affair,  it  is 
the  time.  That,  at  some  time  or  other,  states 
which  had  separated  themselves  from  the  mother 
country  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  independent  nations,  is  a  proposition  to 
which  no  possible  dissent  could  be  given.  The 
whole  question  was  one  of  time  ahd  mode.  There 
were  two  modes :  one  a  resokless  and  headlong 
course,  by  which  we  might  have  reached  our  ob- 
ject at  once,  but  at  the  expense  of  drawing  upon 
us  consequences  not  highly  to  be  estiiaated  ;  the 
other  was  more  strictly  guarded  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple ;  so  that,  while  we  pursued  our  own  inter- 


ests, we  took  care  to  give  no  just  cause  of  of. 
fense  to  other  powers. 


On  unlawful  Societies  in  Ieelamd.     Pebku- 
AKY  15,  1825. 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  prepared  to  say  that 
these  and  otlier  acts  of  the  Attholio  Association 
have  no  tendency  to  excite  and  inflame  animos. 
ities  ?  "I  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  they 
ha,ve  directly  that  tendency;  and  in  support  of 
this  affirmation  I  must  beg  leave  to  recur,  how- 
ever solerpnly  lyarned  against  the  recurrence,  to 
an  expression  which  I  was;  the  first  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  House,  but  which  has  been  since 
the  subject  of  repeated,  animadversion ;  I  mean 
the  adjuration  "  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orange- 
rfleri,"  which  was  used  by  the  association  in  their 
address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Various  and  not  unairiuslng  have  been  the  at- 
tempts of  gentlemen  who  take  the  part  of  the  as- 
sociation, to  get  rid  of  this  niost  unlucky  phrase 
or  at  least  to  dilute  and  attenuate  its  obvious  and 
undeniable  meaning..  It  is  said  to  be  unfaif  to 
select  one  insulated  expression  as  indicating  the 
general  spirit  of  the  proceedings  of  any  public 
liody.  Granted ;  if  the  expression  had  escaped 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  if  it  had  been  struck  out 
by  the  collision  of  argument,  if  it  had  been  thrown 
forth  in  haste,  and  had  been,  upon  reflection,  re- 
called. But  if  the  words  are  found  in  a  document 
which  was  prepared  with  care  and  considered 
with  deliberatiop — if  it  is  notorious  that  they 
vvere  pointed  out  as  objectionable  when  they  were 
first  proposed  by  tfte  framers  of  the  address,  but 
were,  nevertheless,  upon  argument  retained— 
surely  we  are  not  only  justified  in,teceiving  them 
as  an  indication,  at  least,  of  the  animus  of  those 
who  used  them;  but  we  should  be  rejecting  the 
best  evidence  of  that  animia,  if  we  passed  over 
so  well-weighed  a  manifestation  of  it. 

Were  not  this  fel,t  by  honorable  gentlemen  on 
the  other  sjde  to  be  true,  we  should  not  ha?e  seen 
them  so  aiixious  to  put  forced  and  fanciful  con- 
structions on  a  phrase  which  is  as  plain  in  its 
•meaning  as  any  which  the  hand  of  man  ever 
wrote  or  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw.    The  first 
defense  of  this  phrase  wjis  by  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Ireland,  who  told  us  that  the  words  do 
not  convey  thb  same  meaning  in  the  Irish  Ian- 
•guage  which  we  in  England  naturally  attach  to 
them.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  conversant  wilt 
the  Irish  language;  and  must,  therefore,  leave 
that  apology  to  stand  for  what  it  may  be  wortl, 
on  the  learned  gentleman's  erudition  and  author- 
ity. -  I  will  not  follow  every  other  gentleman 
w)io  has  strained  his.  faculties  to  explain  awiy 
this  unfortunate  expression;  but  will  come  at 
once  to  my  honoi'able  and  learned  friend  [Sir 
James  Mackintosh],  the  member  for  Knaresbor- 
ough,  to  whom  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  inge- 
nuity must  be  conceded  by  all  his  competitors. 
My  ho&orable  friend  has  expended  abundant  re- 
search and  subtilty  upon  this  inquiry,  and  having 
resolved  the  phrase  into  itS'  elements  in  the  cro- 
cible  of  his  philosophical  mind,  has  produced  it 
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to  us  purifted  and  refined  to  a  degree  that  must 
command  the  admiration  of  all  who  take  delight 
in  metaphysical  alchemy.  My  honorable  and 
learned  friend  began  by  telling  us  that,  after  all, 
hatred  is  no  bad  thing^  in  itself.  "I  hate  a 
Tory,"  says  my  honorable  friend — ''  and  another 
man  hates  a  cat  j  but;  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
would  hunt  down  1:he  cat,  or  I  the  Tory."  Nay, 
so  far  from  it — hatred,  if  it  be  properly  managed, 
is,  according  to  my  honorable  friend's  theory,  no 
bad  preface  to  a  rational  esteem  and  afFeotion. 
It  prepares  its  votaries  for  a  reconciliation  of  dif- 
ferences— for  lying  down  with  their  most  invet- 
erate enemies,  like  the  leopard  and  the  kid,  in 
the  vision  of  the  prophet. 

This  dogma  is  a  little  staining,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  without  precedent.  It  is  borrowed 
from  a  character  in  a  play  which  is,  I  dare  say, 
as  great  a  favorite  with  my  learned  friend  as  it 
is  with  me — I  me»n  the  icomedy  of  The  Rivals  ; 
iij  which  Mrs.  Mataprop,  givirig'a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  to  her  niede  (who  is  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  talk  of  liking  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  such  a  union),  says,  "  What  have 
you  to  do  with  your  likings  and  your  preferences, 
child?  depend  upon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with 
a  little  aversion.  I  am  sure  I  hated  your  poor 
dear  uncle  like  a  blackamoor  before  we  were 
married;  and  yet  ypu  know,  my  dear,  what  a 
good  wife  I  made  him,"  Such  is  my  learned 
friend's  argument  to  a  hair. 

But  finding  that  this  doctrine  did  not  appear 
to  go  down  with  the  Honsei  so  glibly  as  he  had 
expected,  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  pres- 
ently changed  his  tack,  and  put  forward  a  the- 
ory, which,  whether  for  novelty  or  for  beauty,  I 
pronounce  to  be  incomparable ;  and,  in  short,  as 
wanting  nothing  to  recommend  it  b\it  a  slight 
foundation  in  truth.  "True  philosophy,"  says 
my  honorable  friend,  "  will  always  contrive  to 
lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instrumentality  of  their 
conflicting  vices.  The  virtues,  where  more  than 
one  exist,  may  live  harmoniously  together ;  but 
the  vices  bear  mortal  antipathy  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  furnish  to  the  moral  engineer  the 
power  by  which  he  can  make  each  keep  the  oth- 
er under  control."  Admirable ! — but,  upon  this 
doctrine,  the  poor  man  who  has  but  one  single 
vice  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  No  Jiilcrimi, 
no  moral  power  for, effecting  his  cure.  Where- 
as his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who  has  two  or 
more  vices  in  his  composition,  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  a  very  virtuous  member  of  society.  I 
wonder  how  my  learned  friend  would  like  to  have 
this  doctrine  introduced  into  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. For  instance,  suppose  that  I  discharge 
a  servant  because  he.  is  addicted  to  liquor,  I  could 
not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  my  honorable 


and  learned  friend ;  it  might  be  the  poor  man's 
only  fault,  and  therefore  clearly  incorrigible.  But 
if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  out  that  he  was 
lalso  addicted  to  stealing,  might  I  not,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  send  him  to  my  le%rned  friend  with  a 
very  strong  recommendation,  saying,  I  send  you 
a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  a  drunkard ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  assure  you  he  is  also  a  thief :  you  can 
not  do  better  than  employ  him ;  ydu  will  make 
his  d^-unkenness  counteract  his  thievery,  and  no 
doubt  you  will  bring  him  out  of  the  obnfljet  a 
very  moral  personage.  "  My  honorable  and  learn- 
ed friend,  however,  not  content  With.layiflg  down 
these  new  rules  for  reformation,  thought  it  right 
to  exemplify  them  in  his  own  person,  and,  like 
Pope's  Longinus,  to  be  "  himself  the  great  sub- 
lime he  drew."  My  learned  friend  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  what  he  [Dr,  Johnson  himself] 
called  a  good ^hater; -and  that  among  the. qual- 
ities which- he  hated  most  were  two  which  my 
honorable  frjend  unites  in  his  own  person — that 
of  Whig  and  that  of  Scotchman.  "  So  that,"  says 
my  honorable  friend,  "  if  Dr.Johnson  were.alive, 
arid  were  to  meet  me  at  the  club,  of  which  he 
was  a  founder,  and  of  which  I  am  now  an  un- 
worthy member,  he  would  probably  break  up  the 
meeting  rather  than  sit  it  out  in  suclv  society." 
No,  sir,  not  so.  My  honorable  and  learned  friend 
forgets  his  own  theoiy.  If  he  had  been  only  a 
Whig,  or  only  a  Scotchman,  Dr.  Johnson  might 
have  treated  him  as  he  apprehends ;  but  being 
both,  the  great  moralist  would  have  said  to  my 
honorable  friend,  "  Sir,  you  are  too  much  of -a 
Whig  to  be  a  good  Scotchman ;  and,  sir,  you  are 
too  much  of  a  Sootphmah  to  be  a  good  Whig." 
It  is  no  doubt  from  the  collision  of  the^e  two  vices 
in  my  learned  friend's  person,  that  he  has  become 
what  I,  and  all  who  have  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing him  at  the  club,  find  him — an  entirely  fault- 
less character. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  must  say,  that  I 
can  not  see  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  great  mor- 
al victory  whidh  my  learned  friend  has,  antici- 
pated—r-ofwinnipff  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
by  adjurations  addressed  to  their  peculiar  vices. 
I  believe,  after  all  these  ratiocinations  and  refine- 
ments, ,  we  must  come  back  to  the  plain  truth, 
which  is  felt  even  white  it  is'  denied — that  the 
.phrase  "by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen," 
is  an  indefensible  phrase ;  that  it  is  at  least — 
what  alone  I  am  contending  that  it  is-^-incon- 
testable  evidence  of  the  allegation  that  the  Cath- 
olic Association  does  excite  animosities,  in  Ire- 
land.. It  is  an  expression  calculated  to  offend, 
provoke,  and  exasperate  the  Orangemen,  how- 
ever palatable  to  those  whose  hatred  of  Orange- 
men it  predicates,*fl,ndf  to  say  the  least,  does  -not 
disapprove.       '  '■  ,. 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Henry  Bkotjgham  is  the  last  among  the  orators  embraced  in  this  collection ;  and 
as  he  is  still  living,  only  a  brief  notice  will  be  given  of  his  'Hfe  and  character. 

The  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Westmoreland,.  England.  Brougham 
Castle  is  older  than  the  days^of  King  John  ;  and  the  manor  cormected  with  it,  after 
passing  out  of  the  family  for  a  time,  was  regained  by  purchase  and  entailed  on  the 
oldest  descendant  in  the  male  line.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  fell  to 
a  young  man  who  was  studying  in  the  University  of  JEdinburgh,  and  who  married, 
while  there,  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Dr.  Robertson.  The  first-fruit  of  this 
union  was  a  son  named  Henry,  who  was  born  at,Ediiiburgh  in  1779. 

The  family  appear  to  have  resided  chiefly  or  wholly  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  the 
boy  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam,  and  was  even  then  distinguished  for  his  alijiost  intuitive 
perception  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  learn.  "  He  was  wild,  fond  of  pleasure, 
taking  to  study  by  starts,  and  always  reading  with  more  effect  than  others  (when 
he  did  read),  because  it  was  for  some  specific  object,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
to  be  acquired  in  the  shortest  possible  time."  We  have  here  a  perfect  picture  of 
Lord  Brougham's  mode  of  reading  for  life.  Eager,  restless,  grasping  after  informa- 
tion of  every  kind,  he  has  brought  into  his  speeches  a  wider  range  of  collateral  thought 
than  any  of  our  orators,  except  Burke  ;  and  he  has  done  it  in  just  the  way  that  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  man,  with  inimitable  freshness  and  power,  but  with  those 
hasty  judgments,  that  want  of  a  profound  knoWledge  of  principles,  and  that  frequent 
inaccuracy  in  details,  which  we  always  see  in  one  who  reads  "  for  some  specific  object," 
instead  of  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  a  science,  and  who  is  so  much  in  a  hurry, 
that  he  is  constantly  aiming  to  accomplish  hi§  task  in  "  the  shortest  possible  time." 

He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  soon 
gained  the  highest  distinction  by  his  extraordinary  mathematical  attainments.  He 
gave  in  solutions  of  some  very  difficult  theorems,  which  awakened  the  admiration  of 
his  instructors ;  and  before  he  was  seventeen,  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Flection 
and  Reflection  of  Light,"  which  was  estimated  sa  highly  as  to  be  inserted  in  the  Edi 
inbuTgh  Philosophical  Transactions,  His  supposed  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  were 
correct,  proved,  indeed,' to  have  bfeen  anticipated  by  earlier  writers  ;  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  ;  and  thfey  showed  so  remarkable  a 
talent  for  mathematical  research,  that  he  was  rewarded,  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
(1803), 'with  an  election  as  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a,  cu- 
rious fact  that  Lord  Brougham  has  again  taken  up  his  favorite  pursuits  in  optics  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  made  recent  communications  to  the  French  Institute,  firora  his 
chateau  at  'Cannes,, in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  same  branch  of  science  which 
called  forth  his  early,  efforts  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Having  completed  his  college  course, 'Mr.  Brougham  entered  with  indefatigable 
zeal  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  conjunction  with  Jeffery,  Homer,  and  several  other 
young  men,  who,  only  a  few  years  after,  stood  foremost  among  the  leading  advocates 
of  the  country.  He  had  commenced  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  speaking  some 
years  before  in  the  Speculative  Society,  that  great  theater  of  debate  for  the  Univers- 
ity of  Edinburgh.  He  now  carried  it  to  a  still  'greater  height  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  his  professional  duties,  and  "  exercised  the  same  superiority  over  his 
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youthful  competitors  (though  some  of  them  were  then  and  afterward  remarkable  for 
their  ability)  whiohhe  held  at  a  later  period  as  Chancellor  over  the  House  of  Lords." 
He  was  cE^lled  in  due  course  to  the  Scottish  bar,  ahd  commenced  business  in  Edin- 
burgh with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  success.  In  1803,  he  .published  his 
fiarst  work,  in  two  octavp  volumes,  entitled  "  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
Powers,"  containing  an  immense  amount  of  information,  and  distinguished  by  the 
daring  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  he  carried  into'  this  vast  and  complicated 
subject.  He  now  removed  to  London,  and,  in  addition  to  his  practice,  at  the  bar, 
entered  warmly  into  politics;  producing  a  volume  on  the  "State  of  the  Nation,"  which 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  by  its  eloquent  assertion  of  Whig  pririciples,  and  ulti" 
mately  procured  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  means  of  th6  Russell  family. 

Before  his  removal  to  London,  he  "united  with  the  companions  mentioned  above  in 
establishing  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  one  of  its  most 
regular  contributors  ;  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  man  was  the  work  indebted 
for  its  searching  analysis,  its  contemptuous  and  defiant,  spirit,  its  broad  views  of  po- 
litical subjects,  and  its  eloquent  eixposition  of  Whig  principles.  Its  motto,'  whether 
selected  by  him  or  not,  was  designed  to  justify  that  condemnatory  spirit  which  is  so 
striking  a  trait  in  his  character.  A  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  heating 
down ;  in  detecting  false  pretensions  whether  in  literature  or  politics  ;  in  searching 
out  the  abuses  of  long  established  institutions ;  in  laying  open  the  perversions  of  pub- 
lic charities  ;  in  exposLag  the  cruelties  of  the  criminal  code ;  or  in  rousing  public  at- 
tention to  a  world  of  evils  resulting  from  the  irregularities  in  the  administration  of 
municipal  law.  The  reader  wiU  be  amused  to  trace  this  tendency  of  his  mind,  in 
turning  over  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  his  speeches  as  edited  by  himself,  and  observ- 
ing their  titles.  We  have  "  Militaty  Flogging,"  with  an  exposure  of  its  atrocities — 
"  Gtueen  Caroline,"  defended  at  the  expense  of  her  husband — -"The  Durham  Clergy," 
lashed  immercifuUy  for  their  insulting  treatment  of  the  dueen — "The,  Orders  in 
Council,"  with  the  folly  of  abusing  the  Americans  because  they  had  suffered  from 
the  abuse  of  France^"  Agricultural  Distress"  and  "  Manufacturing  Distress,"  as  re- 
sulting from  the  rashness  and  incompetency  of  ministers — "lArniy  Estimates,",  under 
which  millions  were  lavished  fo^  mere  military  show  in  time  of  peace — "The  Holy 
Alliance,"  with  its  atrocious  attack  on  the  constitutional  government  of, Spain  through 
the  instrumentality  of  France — "The  Slave  Trade"— "The  Missionary  Smith,"  mur- 
dered in  Demerara  under  a  false  charge  of  having  excited  insurrection — "  Negro  Ap- 
prenticeship," its  inadequacy  and  folly — "  The  Eastern  Slave  Trade,"  or  the  cruelty 
and  guilt  of  transporting  coolies  from  Hindostan  to  be  made  laborers  in  the  West 
India  Islands — "  Law  Reform"^-"  Parliamentary  Refoym"-^"  Education,"  and  the 
abuse  of  Educational  Charities^"  Scotch  Parliamentary  and  Burgh  Reform" — "  Scotch 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,"  showing  that  thfr  existing  laws  are  "  the  worst  possible" 
— "  The  Poor  Laws,"  with  "the  deplorably  corrupting  effects  of  this  abomiivable  sys- 
tem"— "Neutral  Blights,'?- exposing  their  invasion  by  Great  Britain — "Administra- 
tion of  Law  in  Ireland,"  showing  that  "  she  had  received  penal  statutes  from  En- 
gland almost  as  plentifully  as  she  had  received  blessings  from  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence"— "  Change  of  Ministry  in  1834,"  with  the  gross,  glaring,  and  almost  incred* 
ible  inconsistencies  of  Lord  Wellington— "  Business  of  Parliament,"  or  "the  abuses 
which  prevail  in  the  mode  of  conducting  its  business" — "  Maltreatment  of  the  North 
American  Colonies" — "The  Civil  List,"  or  men's  voting  an  allowance  to, the  Glueen 
"  under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings,  and  without  giving  themselves  time  to  re- 
flect," No  orator  certainly,  since  the  days  af  Pym  and  Charles  I.,  could  furnish  such 
another  list.     , 

1  "  Judex  damnatar  data  nocens  absolvitor,"  the  Judge  is  condemued  when  the  guilty  is  suffered 
to  escape. 
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The  character  of  his  eloquence  corresponds  to  the  suhjects  he  has  chosen.  "Per 
fierce,  vengeful,  and  irresistible  assault,"  says  John  Foster,  "Brougham  stands  the 
foremost  man  in  all  this  world."'  His  attack  is  usually  carried  on  under  the  forma 
of  logic.  For  the  materials  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  goes  off  to  topics  the.  most 
remote  and  apparently  alien  from  his  subject,  but  he  never  fails  to  come  down  upon 
It  at  last  with  overwhelming  force.  He  has  wit  in  abundance,  but  it  is  usually 
dashed  with  scorn  or  coiVtempt.'  His  irony  and  sarcasm  are  terrible.  None  of  oui 
orators  have  ever  equaled  him  in  .bitterness. 

His  style  has  a  hearty  freshness  about  it,  which' >prings  from  the  robust  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind  and  the  energy  of  his  feelings.  He  sometimes  disgusts  by  his  use 
of  Latinized  English,  and  seems  never'  to  have  studied  -our  language  in  the  true 
sources  of  its  strength— Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  the  English  Bible.  His  greatest 
fault  lies  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  He  rarely  puts  forward  a  simple,  distinct 
proposition.  New  ideas  cluster  around  the  original  frame- work'of  his  thoughts  ;  and 
instead  of  throwing  ^heminto  separate  sentences,  he  blends  them  all  in  one  ;  enlarg- 
ing, modifying,  interlacing  them  together,  accumulating -image  upon  image,  and' ar- 
gument upon;  argument,  till  the  whole  becomes  perplexed  and  cumbersome,  in  the 
attempt  to  crowd  an  entire  systeirt  -of  thought  into  a  single  statement.  Notwith- 
standing these  faults,  however^  we  dwell  upon  his  speeches  with  breathless  interest. 
They  are  a  continual  strain  of  impassioned  argumentj  intermingled  with  fearful  sar- 
casm, withering  invective,  lofty  deelamation,  and  the  earnest  majesty  of  a  mind  which 
has  lost  every  other  thought  in  the  magnitude  of  its  theme. 

Ldrd  Brougham  has  been  in  opposition- during  the  greater  partof  his  political  life. 
He  came  iji  as  Lord  Chancellor  -jvith  Earl  Grey  at  the  close  of  1830,  and  retained 
his  office  abo&t  four  years.  Of  late  he  has  withdrawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  on  an  estate  which  he  owns  in 
the  south  of  France.         ■  "  '  '  i 

The  following  comparison  between,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  great  parlia- 
mentary rival  will  interest  the  reader,  as  presenting  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
each  in  bolder  relief  from  their  juxtaposition.  It  is  fromithe  pen  of  one  who  had 
watched  them  both  with  the  keenest  scrutiny  during  their  conflicts  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  scene  described  in  the  conclusion  arose  out  of  a  memorable  attack 
of  Mr.  Canning  on  Lord  Folkestone  for  intimating,  that  he  had  "  truckled  to  France." 
"  The  LaoedEemonians,"  said  Mr.  C,  "were  in  the  habit  of  deterring  their  children 
from  the  vice  of  intoxication  by  Occasionally  exhibiting'tlieir  slaves  in  a  state  of  dis- 
gusting inebriety.  Buti  sir,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  intoxication.  Never 
before  did  I  behold  so  perfect  a  personification  of  the  character  which  I -have  some- 
where seen  described,'  as  '  exhibiting  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  without  her  inspira- 
tion.' Stich  was'the  nature  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech."  Mr.  Brougham  took  occa- 
sion, a  few  evenings  after,  to  retort  on  Mr.  Canning  and  repeat  the  charge,  in  the 
manner  here  described' :  but  first  we  have  a  sketch  of  their  characteristics  as  orators. 

"  Canning  was  airy,  open,  and  prepossessing  ;  Brougham. seemted  stern,  hard,  low- 
ering, and  almost  repulsiye.  Canning's  fe^,tures  were  handsome,  and  his  eye,  though 
deeply  ensconced  under  his  eyebrows,  was  full  of  sparkle  and  gayety  ;  the  features 
of  Brougham 'were  harsh  in  the  extreme  :  while, his  forehead  shot  up  to  a  gre^t  ele- 
vation, his  chin  was  long  and  square  ;  his  mOuth,  nose,  and' eyes  seemed  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  center  of  his  face,  the  eyes  absolutely  lost  amid  folds  aftd  corrugations; 
and  while  he  sat  listening,  they  seemed  to  retire  in'yvard  or  to  be  vailed  by  a  filmy 
curtain,  which  not  only  concealed  the  appalling  glare  which  shot  from,  them  when 
he  was  aroused,  but  rendered  his  mind  and  his  purpose  a  sealed  book  to  the  keenest 
scrutiny  of  man.  Canning's  passions  appeared  upon  the  open  champaign  of  his  face, 
drawn  up  in  ready  array,  and  moved  to  and  fro  at  every  turn  of  his  own  oraUon  and 
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every  retort  in  that  of  his  antagonist.  Those  of  Brougham  remained  within,  as  in  a 
citadel  whieh  no  artillery  could  batter  and  no  mine  blow  up ;  and  even  when  he 
was  putting  forth  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  when  every  ear  was  tingling  at 
what  he  said,  aiid  while  the  immediate  object  bi  his  invective  Was  writhing  i'n  help- 
less and  indescribable  agony,  his  visage  retained  its  cold  and  brassy  hue ',  and  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  passions  of  other  men  by  seeming  to  be  without  passion  himself. 
When  Canning  rose  to  speak,  he  elevated  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  look  round 
for  applause  as  a  thing  dear  to  his  feelings  ;  while  Brougham  stood  coiled  and  con- 
centrated, reckless  of  all  but  the,  power  that  was  within  himself. 

"  From  Canning  there  was  expected  the  glitter  of  wit  and  the  glow  of  spirit— ^some- 
thing showy  and  elegant ;  Brougham  stood  up  as  a  being  whose  powers  and  inten- 
tions were  all  a  mystery — whose  aim  and  effect  no  living  man  could  divine.  You 
bent  forward  to  catch  the  first  sentence  of  the  one,  and  felt  human  nature  elevated 
in  the  specifhen  before  you;,  you  crouched  and  shrunk  back-  from  the  other,  and 
dreams  of  ruin  and  annihilation  darted  across  your  mind.  The  one  seemed  to  dwell 
among  men,  to  join  in  their  joys,  and  to  live  upon  their  praise  ;  the  other  appeared 
a  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  deigned  to  visit  the  human  race  merely  to  make  it  trem- 
ble at  his  strength.      .  ■ 

.  "  The  style  of  their  eloquence  and  the  structure  of  their  orations  were  just  as  dif- 
ferent. Canning  arranged  his  words  like  one  who  could  play  skillfully  upon  that 
sweetest  of  all  instruments,  the  human  voice  ; ,  Brougham  proceeded  like  a  master  of 
every  power  of  reasoning  and  the  understanding.  The  modes  and  allusions  of  the  one 
were  always  quadrable  by  the  classical  formulae  ;  those  of  the  other  could  be  squared 
only  by  the  higher  analysis  of  the  mind ;  and  they  soared,  and  ran,  and  pealed,  and 
swelled  on  and  on,  till  a  single  sentence  was  often  a  complete  oration  within  itself; 
but  still,  so  clear  was  the  logic,  and  so  close  the  conneotfon,  thfit  every  member  car- 
ried the  weight  of  all  that  went  before,  and  opened  the  way  for  all  that  was  to  fol- 
low after.  The  style  of  Canning  was  like  the  convex  mirror,  which  scatters  every 
ray  of  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  shines  and  sparkles  in  whatever  position  it  is 
viewed  ;  that  of  Brougham  was  like  the  concave  speculum,  scattering  no  indiscrim- 
inate radiance,  but  having  its'Jight  Concentrated  into  one  intense  and  tremendous 
focus.  Canning  marched  forward  in  a  straight  and  clear  track ;  every  paragraph 
was  perfect  in  itself,  and  every  coruscation  of  >vit  and  of  genius  was  brilliant  and 
delightful ;  it  was  all  felt,  and  it  was  felt  all  at  once  :  Brougham  twined  round  and 
round  in  a  spiral,  sweeping  the  contents  of  a  vast  circunvference  before  him,  and  unit- 
ing and  pouring  them  on  Ward  to  the  main  point  of  attack. 

"  Such  were  the  rival  orators,  who  sat  glancing  hostilityand  defiance  at  each  other 
during  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three — ^Brougham,  as  if  wishing 
to  overthrow  the  Secretary  by  a  sweeping  accusation  of  having  abandoned  all  prin- 
ciple for  the  sake  of  office  ;  and  the  Secretary  ready  to  parry  the,  charge  and  attack 
in  his  turn.  An  opportunity  at  length  offered:  Upon  that  occasion  the  ^oration  of 
Brougham  was  disjointed  and  ragged,  and  apparently  without  aim  pr  application. 
He  careered  over  the  whole  annals  of  the  world,  and  coUectbd  every  instance  in 
which  genius  had  prostituted  itself  at  the  footstool  of  power,  or  principle  had  been 
sacrificed  for  the  vanity  or  the  lucre  of  place  ;  but  still  there  was  no  allusion  to  Can- 
ning, and  no  connection,  that  ordinary  men  could  discover,  with  the  business  before 
the  House.  "When,  however,  he  had  collected  every  material  which  suited  his  pur- 
pose—when the  mass  had  become  big  and  blac^c,  he  bound  it  about  and  about  with 
the  cords  of  illustration  and  argument;  when  its  union  was  secure,  he  swung  it 
round  and  round  with  the  strength  of  a, giant  and  the  rapidity  of  a  whiirlwind  in 
order  that  its  impetus  and  its  effects  might  be  the  more  tremendous ;  and  while  do- 
ing this,  He  ever  and  anon  glared  his  eye,  and  pointed  his  finger,  to  make  the  aim 
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and  the  direction  sure.  Oaiming  hiftiself  was  the  first  that  seemed  to  be  aware 
where  and  how  terrible  was  to- be  the  oolhsion ;  and  he  kept  writhing  his  body  in 
agony  and  rolling  his  eye  in  fear,  as  if' anxious  to  find  some  shelter  from  the  impend- 
ing bolt.  The  House  soon  caught  the  impression,  and  every  man  in  it  was  glancing 
fearfuUy,  first  toward  the  orator,  and  then  toward  the  Secretary.  There  was,  save 
the  voice  of  Brougham,  which  growled  in  thatunder  tone  of  muttered  thunder  which 
is  so  fearfully  audible,  and  of  which  no  speaker  of  the  day  was  fully  master  but  him- 
self, a  silence  as  if  the  angel  of  retribution  had  been  flaring  in  the  faces  of  all  parties 
the  scroll  of  their  personal  and  political  sins.  The  stiiTness  of  Brougham's  figure  had 
vanished  ;  his  features  seemed  concentrated  almost  to  a  point ;  he  glanced,  toward 
every  part  of  the  House  in  succession  ;  and,  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the  Secre- 
tary's forbe?irance  and  prudence  with  both  his  clinched,  hands  upon  the  table,  he 
hurled  at  him  an  accusation  more  dreadful  in  its  gall;  and  more  torturing  in  its  ef- 
fects, thah  had  ever  been  hurled  at  mortal  man  within  the  same  walls.  The  result 
was  instantaneous— r-was  electric.  It  was  as  when  the  thunder-cloud  descends  upon 
the  Giant  Peak  ;  one  fiash — one  peal — ^the  sublimity  vanished,  and  all  that  remained 
was  a  small;  and  cold  pattering  of  rain.  Canning  started  ^o  his  feet,  and  was  able 
only  to  utter  the  unguarded  words,  '  It  is  false  !'  to  which  followed  a  dull  chapter  of 
apologies.  From  that  moment  the  House  becaine  more  a  scene  of  real  business 
than  of  airy  display  and  angry  vituperation.'' 
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LOBB  Castlebeagh  and  hia  ministiy,  elated  by  their  trinmph  over  Bonaparte  at  the  hattle  of  Water- 
loo, had  the  ambition  of  Btill  continuing  an  immense  military  establishment  after  tbe  return  of  peace  had 
rendered  it  wholly  unnecessary.  -         i  j 

Fot  the  year  1816,  they  proposed  a  standing  force  Qione  hundred  and  seventy-six  thcn^andmen,  when 
the  country'  was  suffering  under  extreme  embarrassments  in  every  branch  of  its  industry.  A  part  of  these 
forces  consisted  of  the  Household  Troops,'  as  they  were  called,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  sap- 
ported  for  mere  parade  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  and  cdnfes^edly  of  no  use  except  in  the  case  of  mobs, 
which  were  then  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

When  tbe  debate  took  place  on  the  army  estimates,  March  11, 1816,  Mr.  Calcraft  moved  tO  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  Vtie  Household  Troops  to  one  half  the  sum  proposed,  intending,  if  this  motion  prevailed, 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  retrenchment  into  the  other  branohfes' of  the  ariny.  In  support  of  this,  motion, 
Mr.  Brougham  delivered  the  following  speech,  which  is  marked  by  that  mixture  of  bold  assertion,  rapid 
argument,  and  fervid  declamation  which  so  generally  characterized  his  speaking. 
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SiE, — Although  I  on  a  former  occasion  deliv- 
ered my  opinion  generally  upon  these 
caitedKh'  estimates,  yet  I  am  anxious  now  to 
fromih'S  state  mysentiments  in  more  detail  upon 
""J-  a  subject  of  such   great  importance, 

and  the  rather  because  of  the  defiances  flung  out 
from  the  other  side  to  all  of  us  to  go  into  the  .ex- 
amination of  it.  I  stand  forward  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  which  has  thus  been  thrown  down ;  and 
I  affirm  that  the  more  minutely  you  scrutinize 
the  several  items  -of  this  bill,  brought  in  against 
the  country,  the  more  objecticinable  ybu  -will  find 
them.  .   , 

I  object,  in  the  first  plaee,  altogether  to  the 
objectioi.  to  large  force  of  guards  which  it  is  in- 
"HoSSid  tended.tokeepup;  and  I  even  profest^ 
Troops."  though  that  is  a  trifle  in  comparison, 
but  I  dp  protest  against  the  new-fatigled  French 
name  of  Household  Troops,  under  which  thay 
are  designated — a  name  borrowed  from  countries 
where  this  portion  of  the  national  force  is  exclii- 
sively  allotted  to  protect  the  Prince  against  a 
people  in  whom  he  can  not  trust — is  the  appoint- 
ed means  given  him  to  maintain  his  arbitrary 
power — is  the  very  weapon  put  into  hia  hands 
to  arm  him  against  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
However  appropriate  the  appellation  may  be 
there,  it  can  not  he  endured  in  this  nation,  where 
the  Sovereign  ought  never  to  have  any  reason 
for  distrusting  his  subjects,  and  ;never  can  he  in- 
trusted with  any  force  except  that  which  the  de- 
fense of  his  people,  requires,  But  the  name-is 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  thing.  Has  the 
noble  Lord  [Lord  Castlereagh]  made  out  any 
thing  like  a  case  for  raising  the  amount  of  this 
force  to  more  than  double  of  what  it  was  in  1791? 
objactiontQ  If  any  such  proof  had  been  given,  I 
thoir  number,  jhoijld  not  have  been  found  ahiong  the 
opposers  of  the  proposition-    But  the  truth  is,, 
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that,  with  all  the  professed  anxiety  of  the  noble 
Lordand  his  friends  to  go  through  the  estimates, 
item  by  item ;  with  all  their  pretended  readiness 
and  even  desire  to  court  full  investigation ;  with 
all  the  bluster  of  their  defiance  to  us,  and  the 
bravado  more  than  once  used,  that  \ye  durst  not 
grapple  with  the  question  in  detail, .they  have 
themselves  wholly  shrunk  from  the  inquiry,  fled 
from  all  particulars,  and  abandoned  all  attempts 
at  showing,  in  any  one  instance,  from  any  one 
conclusion,  with  a  view  to  afly  single  circum- 
stance in  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  this  in- 
crease of  force.  We  had  the  subject  debated 
generally,  indeed,  but  at  great  length,  a  few  days 
ago,  on  bringing'  up  t^B  report ;  and  it  had  been 
repeatedly  before  the  House  on  former  occasions. 
We  have  now  reijewed  the  discussion  on  the  mo- 
tion for  going  into  this  committee.  We  have 
been  in  the  oprmnittee  for  some,  hours.  At  this 
very  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  have  we  ar- 
rived, and  though,  all  the  members  qf  the  govern, 
ment  have  addressed,  themselves  to  the  question, 
many  of  them.onoe  and  again,  yet  I  defy  any  one 
to  point  out  a  single  fast  that  has^  been  stated,  a 
single  argument  urged,  a  jingle  topic  used,  to 
prove  the  necessity  which  alone  can  justify  the 
seale  th^ese  estimates  are  framed  upon.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  ^aid  that  2400  of  the  guards  are 
destined  for' France,  wherel  suppose  the  army 
of  occupation  is  required  in  order  to  demonstrate 
how  tranquil  our  famous  negotiators  have  left  the 
whole  Continent— r how  perfectly  successful- 
how  absolutely,  final — ^the  grand  settlement  of  all 
Europe  is,  i;ipon  which  we  so  greatly  plume  our- 
selves, and  upon  which,,  above  all,  the  political 
reputation  of  the  noble  Lordis  built.'     But  sup- 
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pose  I  pass  over  this,  and  do  not  stop  to  ask  what 
reason  there  can  be  for  these  2400  men  being 
guards,  and  not  simply  troops  of  the  line — those 
troops  required  to  maintain  pur  final  and  conclu- 
sive settlement,  and  enforce  the  profound  tran- 
quillity in  vphioh  Europe  is  every  where  en  wrapt ; 
suppose  I  admit,  for  argument'  sake,  and  in  my 
haste  to  get  at  the  main  question,  that  these  2400 
guards  may  be  necessary — what  is  to  be  said  of 
all  the  rest?  There  remain  no  less  than  7600 
to  account  for.  ,  What  reason  his  been  assigned, 
what  attempt  ever  made- by  the  noble  Lord  to 
assign  a  reason  why  3600  more  guards  should 
be  wanted  more  than  in  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated 
establishment  of  1792?  I  desire,  however,  to 
have  this,  explained — I  demand  the  ground  for 
this  enormous  augmentation  of  whett  you  call 
your  "  household  force" — I  have  a  right  to  know 
why  this  increase  is  called  fpr— ^I  call  for  the  rea- 
son of  it,  and  the  reason  I  will  have.  Deduct  all 
you  require,  or  say  you  require,  for  France ;  what 
has  happened  since  Mr.,  Pitt's  time  to  justify  you 
in  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  the  guards  ? 
That  is  the  question,  and  it  must  be  answered  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  country — answered,  not 
by  vague  generalities  —  by  affected  anxiety  for 
discussion — rby  shallow  pretenses  of  desire  to 
have  the  fullest  investigation— 'by  blustering  de- 
fiances to  MS  ^  and  swaggering'  taunts  that  we 
dare  not  investigate.  We  do  investigate — we  do 
advance  to  the  conflict — ^we  do  go  into  the  de- 
tails^—we  do  fenter  upon  the  items  one  by  one ; 
and  the  first  that  meets  us  on  the  very  |thresh- 
old,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  planted  a  foot  upon 
it,  is  this  doubling  of  the  .guards.  Then  how  do 
you  defend  that  ?  '■  Where  is  the  ground  for  it  ? 
What  is  there  to  excuse  it  or  'to  explain  ?  Mr. 
No  di»oriiers  Pitt  found  4000  enough' in  1792— then 
ft"clu°S  ■what  is  there  to  make  7600  ■(ramting 
to  require      no^  9   Look  at  home.    Is  the  country 
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ai  in  1792.  ]ess  peaceable  now  than  it  was  then  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  "was  then  disturbed ;  it  is 
now  profoundly  quiet.  Then,  although  there  was 
no  insurrection,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  unless  by  those  who  sought  a 
pretext  for  violating  the  Constitution,  and,  by  sus- 
pending its  powers,  securing  their  own,  yet  still 
no  man  oduld  ball  the  state  of  the  country  tran- 
quil. Universal  discontent  prevailed,  here  and 
there  amounting  to  disafTectioji',  and  even  break- 
ing out  intplocal  disorders ;  rumors  of  plots  float- 
ed every  where  about ;  while  meetings  were  held 
— 'Unmeasured  languagp  was  used — wild  sohetnes'^ 
were  broached —1- dangerous  associations  were 
formed.  Though  no  man  had  a  right  to  say  that 
the  government  was  entitled  to  pursue  unconsti- 
tutional courses  for  meeting  those  evils, -every 
man  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  r^son 
fof  much  anxiety^-that  the  aspect  of  things  was 
lowering  ;  the  alarm  was'  a  natural  feeling — ^that 
the  duty  of  the  executive  was  to  be  vigilant  and 
to  be  prepared.     The  fears  of  men,  whose  loyal- 
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ty  was  unquestioned,  though  their  wisdom  might 
be  doubted,  led  them  a  good  deal  further  than 
this.  Meetings  were  encouraged  to  address  the 
Crown,  and  testify  the  resolution  to  support  its 
prerogatives.  Bonds  were  entered  into  for  de- 
fending' the  Constitution,  believed  to  be  threat- 
ened.. Pledges  of  life  and  fortune  were  given  to 
stand  by  the  established  order  of  things,  and  re- 
sist to  the  death  all  violence  that  might  be  di- 
rected against  it.  I'arliaipent  was  not  alone  in 
countenancing  these  measures,  proceeding  from 
alarm.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  Throne ;  both 
joined  in  asserting,  the  existence  of  great  peril  to 
the  Constitution;  both  declared  that  the  public 
peace  was  in  danger  from  the  designs  of  the  evil- 
disposed.  T«  read  the  language  of  those  times, 
both  in  public  meetings  and  their  addresses,  and 
in  parliamentary  Rebates,  and  resolutions  of  the 
two  Houses,  any  one  would  have  thought  that  a 
wide-spreading  disaffection  had  shot  througli  the 
land ;  that  the  materials  of  *  vast  rebellion  were 
every  where  collected ;  and  that  the  moment  was 
tremblingly  ejtpected  .when  sonae  spark  lighting 
on  the  mass  should  kindle  the  whole  into  a  flame, 
and  wrap  the  country  in  destruction.  Yet  in  that 
State  of  things,  and  with  these  testimonies  to  its 
menacing  aspect,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  patronizing  the  doctrines  of  the  alarmists, 
encoijraging  their  movements,  and  doing  all  he 
could  to  increase  rather  than  allay  their  fears ; 
when  he  was  grounding  on  the  panic  that  pre- 
vailed, those  measures  out  of  which  his  junction 
with  a  part  of  the  Whigs  arose,  whereby  he  suc- 
ceeded in  splitting  that  formidable  party — ^yet 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  force  as  we  are  now 
tolcl  is  nepessary  for  preserving  the  public  peace. 
He  proposed  no  more  than  4000  guards ;  and 
held  that  amount  to  be  sufficient. 

We  are  challenged  to  go  into  particulars ;  we 
are  defied  to' grapple  with  the  ques-  xiieincreasa'iKit 
tion  in  detail.  TheH  I  come  to  par-  Si-f/iJ'tJe' 
tioulars  and  details  with  the  noble  ■»«'»?»''»■ 
Lord.  The  main  duty  of  the  guards  is  the  Lon- 
don service — that  is  the  district  to  which  their 
force  is  peculiarly  applicable.  To  keep  the  peace 
of  this  great  metropolis  is  theirespecial  province; 
and  I  grant  the  high  importance  of  such  functions. 
Then  I  aisk  when  London  was  ever  more  quiet 
than  at  this  jn^oment?  When  wpre  its  numer- 
ous inhabitauts  ever  more  contented,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  laws,  mpre  disinclined  to  any  thing 
like  resistance?'  At  what  period  of  our  history 
was  the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  ever  more  peaceably  disposed, 
more  unlikelj^  to  engage  in  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  tumult  than  now  ?  Why,  they  have  even 
given  over  going  to  public  meetings;  the  very 
trade  of  the  libeler  languishes,  if  it  be  not  at 
end,  in  the  general  tranquillity  and  stagnation 
of  these  quiet  times.  All  is  ^ence,  and  indifr 
ferenoe,  and  dullngss,  and  inertness,  and  assured- 
ly inaction.  To  the  unnaturil  and  costly  excite^ 
ment  of  war  has  succeeded  a  state  of  collapse, 
perhaps  from  exhaiistioUj  but  possibly  from  con- 
trast alone.  The  mighty  events  of  the  latter 
days,  when  thfe,  materials  for  the  history  of  a 
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country  were  crowded  into  the^space  of  a  few 
months,  have'  left  the  public  mind  listless  and 
vacant.  The  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  change 
has  had  its  accustoiped  sedative  influence.  They 
who  had  been  gazing  till  their  eyes  ached,  and 
they  doubted  if  they  were  awake,  uport  the  most 
prodigious  sights  ever  presented  in  the  political 
and  the  moral  world — ^upon  empires  broken  up 
and  formed  anew — dynasties  extinguished  or 
springing  up— the  chains  cast  ofTby  not  merely 
a  people,  but  a  hemisphere ;  and  half  the  globe 
suddenly  covere'd  with  free  and  independent 
states — wars  waged,  battles  fought;  compared  to 
which  the  heroes  of  old  had  only  been  engaged 
in  skirmishes  and  sallies — ^treaties  made  which 
disposed  of  whole  continents,  and  span  the  Tate 
of  millions  of  men — ^could  hardly  fail  to  find  the 
contemplation  of  peace  flat,  stale;  apd  unprofit- 
able. The  ey&  that  had  been  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  swift  march  of  such  gigantic 
events,  could  not  dwell  with  much  interest  upon 
the  natural  course  of  affairs,  so  slow  in  its  mo- 
tion as  to  appear  at  rest.  '  And  hence,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  of  utter  inaction,  of  absolute 
rest  to  the  public  mind,  it  is  the  hour  now  chosen 
for  supposing  that  there  exists '  some  danger 
which  requires  defensive  preparation,  and  the 
increase  of  the  garrison  with  which  the  listless 
and  motionless  mass  of  the  London  population 
may  be  overawed.  Why,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  [the  Attorney  General]  has  had 
nobody  to  prosecute  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
above  two  years  since  he  has  filed  anex-officio 
information,  unless  in  the  exchequer  against' 
smugglers.  Jacobinism,  the  bugbear  of  1792, 
has  for  the  past  six  years  and  more  never  been 
even  named.  I' doubt  if  allusion  to  it  has  been 
made  in  this  House,  even  in  a  debate  Upon  a 
King's  speech,  since  Mr.  Pitt's  death.  And  to 
produce  a  Jacobin,  or  a  specimen  of  any  other 
kindred  tribe,  would,  I  verily  believe,  at  this 
time  of  day,  baffle  the  skill  and. the  perseverance 
of  the  most  industrious  and  most  zealous  col- 
lector of  political  curiosities  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  What,  then,  is  the  danger — 
what  the  speculation  upon  some  possible  and 
expected,  but  non-existing  risk — ^whibh  makes 
it  necessary  at  this  tirUe  to  augment  the  force 
applied  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  ? 
But  I  fear  there  are  far  other  designs  in  this 
measure,  than  merely  to  preserve  a  peace  which 
no  man  living  can  have  the  boldness  to  contend 
is  in  any  danger  of  being  broken,  and  no  man 
living  can  have  the  weakness  really  to  be  ap- 
prehensive about.  Empty  show,  vain  parade, 
will  account  for  the  array  being  acceptable  in 
some  high  quarters ;  in  others,  the  force  may  be 
recommended  by  its  tending  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  executive  government,  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  prerogative.  In  either 
light,  it  is  most  disgustful,  most  hateful  to  the 
eye  of  every  friend  of  his  country,  and  every  one 
who  loves  'the  Constitution — all  .who  have  any 
regard  for  ppblio  liberty,  and  all  who  reflect  on 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people. 

But  if  the  internal  state  of  the  country  offers 


not  the  shadow  of  justification  for  this  increase 
of  force,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  j,„ehie.i,doe8' 
state  of  foreign  affairs  ?  Above  all,  «;« »?«'» "f  . 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  comparison  demand  theae 
between  the  face  of  those  affairs  now 
and  its  aspect  in  1792?  That  was  really  a 
period  of  external  danger.  Never  was  there 
greater  room  for  anxiety ;.  never  had  the  states- 
men, not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe, 
more  cause  for  apprehension  and  alarm — more 
occasion  for  wakefulness  to  passing  events^ 
more  ground  for  being  prepared  at  every  point. 
A  prodigious  revolution  had  unchained  twenty- 
six  millions  of  men  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  gal- 
lant,, inventive,  enterprising,  passionately  fond  of 
military  glory,  blindly  following  the  phantom  of 
national  renown.  Unchained  from  the  fetters 
that  had  for  ages  bound  them  to  their, monarchs, , 
they  were  speedily  found  to  be  alike  disentan- 
gled from  the  ohligatipns  of  peaceful  conduct- 
toward  their  neighbors.  But  they  stopped  not 
herel  Confounding  the  abuses  in  their  political 
institutions  with  the  benefits,  they  had  swept ' 
away  every  vestige  of  their  former  polity  ;  and, 
disgusted  with  the  rank  growth  of  corruption  to 
which  religion  had  aflTorded  a  shelter,  they  tore 
up  the  sacredi  tree  itself,  under  whose  shade 
France  had  so  lortg  adored  and  slept,  "^o  the 
fierceness  of  their  warfare  Against  all  authority, 
civil  and  religious  at  home,  was  added  the  fiery 
zeal  of  prosfelytism  abroad,  and  they  had  rushed 
into  a  crusade  against  all  existing  governments, 
and  on  behalf  of  all  nations  throughout  Europe, 
proclaiming  themselves  the'  redressers  of  every 
grievanoe,-  an^  the  allies  of  each  people  that 
chose  to  rebel  against  their  rulers.  The  uniform 
triumph  of  these  principles  at  home,  in  each  suc- 
cessive struggle  for  supremacy,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  success  almost  as  signal  against  the 
first  attempts  to  overpower  thenj  from  without, 
and  all  the  thrones  of  the  Continent  shook  before 
the  Ijlast  which  had  breathed  life  and  spirit  into 
all  the  discontented  subjects  of,  each  of  their 
trembling  possessors.'  '  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  1.792,  vvhen  Mr.  Pitt  administered  the 
affairs  of  a  natioUj  certainly  far  less  exposed 
either  to  the  force  or  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
revolutionary  people,  but  still  very  far  from  be- 
ing removed  above  the  danger  of  either  their 
airts  or  their  arms ;  and  the  existence  of  per^l  in 
both  kinds,  the  fear  of  France  menacing  the  in- 
dependence of  her  neighbors,  the  risk  to  our  do- 
mestic tranquillity  from  a  party  at  home  strong- 
ly sympathizing  with  her  sentiments,  were  the 
topics  upon  which  both  he  and  his  adherents 
were  most  prone  to  dwell  in  all  their  discourses 
of  state  affairs.  Yet  in  these  circumstances, 
the  country  thus  beset  with  danger,  and  the 
peace  thus  menaced,  bpth  from  within  and  from 
without,  lytr.  Pitt  was  content  with  half  the  es- 
tablishment  we  are  now  required  to  vote  I  But 
see  only  hoW  vast  the  difference  between  the 


=  This  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
free,  bold,  animated  painting  and  declamation,  al- 
ways made  directly  subservient  to  his  argumenti 
and  filling  his  speeches  with  life  and  interest. 
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present  aspect  of  affairs  and  that  which  I  have 
been  feebly  attempting  to  sketch  from  the  rec- 
ords of  recent  history,  no  page  of  which  any  of 
us  can  have  forgotten !  The  ground  and  cause 
of  all  peril  is  exhausted— the  object  of  all  the 
alarms  that  beset  us  in  1792  is  no  more — France 
no  longer  menaces  the  independence  *of  the 
world,  or  troubles  its.  repose.  By  a  memorable 
reverse,  not  of  fiJrtune,  but  of  Divine  judgments 
meting  out  punishment  to  aggression,  France, 
overrun,  reduced,  humbled,  has  became  a  subject 
of  care  and  protection,  instead  of  alarm  and  dis- 
may. Jacobinism  itself,  arrested  by  the  Direct- 
ory, punished  by  the  Consuls,  reclaimed,  by  the 
Emperor,  has  become  attached  to  the  cause  of 
good  order,  and  made  to  serve  it  with  the  zeal, 
the  resgnroes,  and  the  address  of  a  malefactor 
engaged  by  the'poliee  after  the  term  of  his  sen- 
tence had  expired.  All  is  now,  universally  over 
the  face  ctf  the.  world,  wrapped  in  profound  repose. 
Exhausted  with  such  gigantic  exertions  as  man 
never  made  before,  either  on  the  same  scale  or 
with  the ,  like  energy,  nations^  and  their  rulers 
have  all  sunk  to  rest.  The  general  slumber  of 
the  times  is  every  where  unbroken ;  and  if  ever 
a  striking  contrast  was  offered  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  by  the  aspect  of  the  world  at  two  dif- 
ferent ages,  it  is  that  which  the  present  posture 
of  Europe  presents  to  its  attitude  in  Mr,  Pitt's 
time,  when,  in  the  midst. of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,-foreign  enemies  and  domestic  treason  vieing 
together  for  the  mastery,  and  all  pointed  against 
the  pablic  peace,  he  considered  a  military  estab- 
lishment of  half  the  amount  now  demanded  to 
be  sufficient  for  keeping  the  country  quiet,  and 
repelling  foreign  aggression,  as  well  as  subduing 
domestic  revolt.  .  ...    • 

Driven  from  the  argument  of  necessity,  as  the 
Respect  for  the  noblc  Lord  seemed  to  feel  assured  he 
t^pfj^rlt  should  be  the  moment  any  one  exam- 
Eepii'them  '°®''  *^®  '^^^  ^^  skillfiilly  prepared 
/  on  foot  for  his  retreat  to  another  ■  position, 

somewhat  less  exposed,  perhaps,  but  far  enough 
from  being  impregnable.  ,  You  can  not,  he  said, 
disband  troops  who  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  late  glorious  campaigns,  This-topic 
he  urged  for  keeping  .up  the  guards.  But  I  ask, 
which  of  our  troops  Jid  not  equally  distinguish 
themselves?  What  regiment  engaged  in, the 
wars  failed  to  cover-  itself  with  their,  glories  ? 
This  argument.  If  it  has  any  force  at  all,  maybe 
used  against  disbanding  a  single  regiment,  or  dis- 
charging a  single  soldier.  Nay,  even  those  who 
by  the  chances  of  war  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  courage',  their  discipline,  and  their 
2eal.,  would  be.  extremely^ill  treated  if  they  were 
now  to  be  dismissed  the  service  merely  because 
it  was  their  misfortune  not  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  opportunity  with  others  in  happier  circum- 
stances of  sharing  in  the  renown  of  our  victories. 
It  is  enough  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  laurels 
which  no  one  doubts  they  would,  equally  have 
won  had  they  been  called  into  the  field.  Surely, 
surely,  they  iijght  justly  complain  if  to  the  disap- 
pointment wfere 'added  tiie  being  turned  out  of  the 
service,  which  no  act  of  theirs  had  dishonored. 


I  am  now  speaking  the  language  of  the  noble 
Lord's  argument,  and  not  of  myown.  He  holds 
it  to  be  unfair  toward  the  guards  that  they  should 
be  reduced,  after  eminently  meritorious  service 

! — he  connects  merit  with  ;the  military  state 

disgrace;  or  at  least  slight,  with  the  loss  of  this 
station.  He  holds  the  soldier  to  be  preferred, 
rewarded,  and  distinguished,  who  is  retained. in 
the  army — him  to  be  neglected  or  ill  used,  if  not 
stigmatized,  who  is  discharged.  His  view  of  the 
Constitution  is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  soldier  is 
more  honarable  and  more  excellent  than  that  of 
the  citizen,  Aocordmg  to  his  view,  therefore, 
the  lehofe  army  has  the  same  right  to  complaih 
with  the  guards.  But  his  view  is  not  my  view ; 
it  is  not  the  View  of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  not 
the  view  which  I  can  ever  consent  to  assume  as 
just,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  army  by  acting  as 
if  it  were  just.  I  never  will  suffer  it  to  be  held 
out  as  the  principle  of  our  free  and  popular  gov- 
ernment that  a  man  is  exalted  by  being  made  a 
soldier,  and  degraded  by  being  restored  to  the 
raiik  <sf  a  citizen.  I  never  will  aJlew  it  to  be 
said  t^iat  in  a  country  blessed  by  having  a  civil, 
and  not  a  military  government ;  by  enjoying  the 
exalted  station'  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
not  being  degraded  to  that  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, there  is  any  pre-eminence  whatever  in  the 
class  of  citizens  which  bears  armsj  over  the  class 
which  cultivates  the  arts  of  peace.  When  it 
suits  the  purpose  of  some  argument  in  behalf  of 
a  soldiery  who  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the 
law  in  attacking  some  assembled  force  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  often  are  we  told  from  that  bench  of  of- 
fiee,  from  the  Crown  side  of  the  ■  bar,  nay,  from 
the  bench  of  justice  itself,  that  by  becoming  sol- 
diers, men  cease  not  to  be  citizens,  and  that  this 
is  9.  glorious  peculiarity  of  our  free  Constitution  ? 
Then  wjiat  right  can  the  noble  Lord  have  to  con- 
sider that  the  retaining  men  under  arms,  and  in 
the, pay  of  the  state,  is  an  exaltation  and  a  dis- 
tinction which  they  cease  to  enjoy  if  restored  to 
tlie  stBtuspf  ordinary  citizens^?  I  read  the  Con- 
stitution in  the^very  opposite  sense  to  the  noble 
,Lord's  gloss.  1  have  not  sojourned  in  oongre,ss- 
es  with  the  military  representatives  of  .military 
powers'^— I  liave  not  frequented  th^'  courts,  any 
more  than  I  have  followed  the  camps  of  these 
potentates — I  have  not  lived  in  the  company  of 
crowned  soldiers,  all  whose  ideas  are  fashioned 
upon  •the  rules  of  the  drill  and  the  articles  of  the 
fifteen  maneuvers — all  whose  estimates  6f  a  coun- 
try's value  are  framed  on  the  number  of  troops  it 
will  raise,  and  who  can  no  more  sever  the  idea 
of  a  subject  from  that  of  a  soldifer,  than  if  men 
were  born  into  this  world  in  complete  armor,  as 
Minerva  started  from  Jupiter's  head.  My  ideas 
are  more  humble  and  more  civic,  and  the  only 


-  =  The  nnnsual  course  taken  by  lord  Castlereagh, 
as  minister,  of  going  himself  to  the  varioas  con- 
gresses on  the  Continent  in  1815,  instead  of  sending 
an  embassador,  had  before  tW^  drawn  forth  the  se- 
verest strictures  from  the  Opposition,  who  considered 
him  as  inflated  by  vanity,  and  in  danger  of  being  se- 
duced intd  measures  unbecoming  the  representative 
of  a  free  people- 
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language  I  know,  or  can  speak,  or  can  under- 
stand in  this  House,  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
old  English  Constitution.  I  will  speak  none  oth- 
er— I  will  suffer  none  other  to  be  spoken''  in  my 
presence.  Addressing  the  soldier  in  that  lan- 
guage— which  alone  above  all  other  men  in  the 
country  he  ought  to  know — to  which  alone  it  pe- 
culiarly behooves  us  that  he,  the  armed  man, 
should  be  accustomed — I  tell  him,  "  You  have 
distinguished  yourself — all  that  the  noble  Lord 
says  of  you  is  true — nay,  under  the  truth — ^you 
have  crowned  yourself  with  the  glories  of  war. 
But  chiefly  you,  the  guards,  you  have  outshone 
all  others,  and  won  for  yourselves  a  deathless 
fame.  Now,  then,  advance  and  receive  your  re- 
ward. Partake  of  the  benefits  you  have  secured 
for  your  grateful  country.  None  are  better  than 
you  entitled  to  share  in  the  blessings,  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace — than  you  whose  valor 
has  conquered  it  for  us.  Go  back,  then,  to  the 
rank  of  citizens,  which,  for  a  season,  you  quitted 
at  the  call  of  your  country.  Exalt  her  glory  in 
peace,  whom  you  served  in  war;  and  enjoy  the 
rict  recompense  of  all  your  toils  in  the  tranquil 
retreat  from  dangers,  which  hef  gratitude  her 
stows  upon  you."  I  know  this  to  be  the  laji- 
guage  of  the  Constitution,  and  time  was  when 
none  othir  could  be  Spoken,  or  would  have  been 
understood  in  this  House.  I  still  hope  that  no 
one  will  dare  use  any  other  in  the  country ;  and, 
least  of  all,  can  any  other  be  endured  araddress- 
ed  to  the  soldiery  in  arms,  treating  them  as  if 
they  were  the  hired  partisans  of  the  Prince,  a 
caste  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  distingjiished 
from  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  not  a  class 
of  the  people  devoting  themsblves  for  a  season  to 
carry  arms  in  defense  of  the  nation,  and  when 
their  service*  are  wanted  no  more,  retiring  nat- 
urally to  mix  with,  and  be  lost  in  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  has  been  sajd  that  there  is  injustice  and 
,  i  .  ingratitude  in  the  country  turning  adrift 
tice  require  her  detenders  as  soon  as  the  war  is  end- 
"■  ed,  and  we  are  tauntingly  asked,  "Is 

this  the  return  you  make  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  your  battles  ?  When  the  peace  comes 
which  they  have  conquered,  do  you  wish  to  starve 
them  or  send  them  off"  to  sweep  the  streets  ?"  I 
wish  no  such  thing ;  I  do  not  desire  that  they 
should  go  unrequited  for  their  services.  But  I 
can  not  allow  that  the  only,  or  the  best,  or  even 
a  lawful  mode  of  recompensing  them,  is  to  keep 
on  foot  during  peace  the  army  .which  they  com- 
pose, still  less  that  it  is  any  hardship  whatever 
for  a  soldier  to  return  into  the  rank  of  citizens 
when  the  necessity  is  at  an ,  end,  which  ^lone 
justified  his  leaving  those  ranks.  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  rational  way  of  showing  our 
gratitude  toward  the  army,  whose  only  valuable 
Service  has  been  to  gain  us  an  honorable  peace, 
to  maintain  an  establishment  ibr  their  behoof, 
which  must  deprive  the  peace  of  all  its  value, 
and  neutralize  the  benefits  which  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  us, ' 

See,  too,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  this  argu- 
ment with  your  whole  conduct.     How  do  you 


treat  the  common  sailors  who  compose  our  in- 
vincible navy  ?  All  are  at  once  dismissed.  The 
Victory,  which  carried  Nelson's  flag  to  his  inva- 
riable  and  undying  triumphs,  is  actually  laid  up 
in  ordinary,  and  her  crew  disbanded  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence  where  some  hard  fortune 
may  drive  them.  'Whovrill  have  the  front  to 
contend  that  the  followers  p(. Nelson  are  less  the 
glory  and  the  saviors  of  their  country  than  the 
soldiers  of  the  guards?  Yet  who  is  there  can-' 
did  enough  to  say  one  word  in  their  behalf  when 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  injustice  of  disbanding 
our  army  after  its  victories?  Who  has  ever 
complained  of  that  being  done  to  the  seamen 
which  is  said  to  be  impossible  in  the  soldier's 
case  ?  But  where  is  the  difference  ?  Simply 
this :  That  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  in-time 
of  peace  never  can  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  like,  the  keeping  up  a  standing 
army ;  and  that  a  naval  forpe  gives  no  gratifica- 
tion to  the 'miserable,  paltry  love  of  show  which 
rages  in  some  quarters,  and  is  to  be  consulted  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  our  affairs,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  higher  and  worthier  consideration. 
After  the,  great  constitutional  question  to 
which  I  have  been  directing  your  at-  Tj„,,„„p, 
tention,  vou  will  hardly  bear  with  me  f«r  "o™  jx- 

,,'■''.  ,      •'  .  .       penBivB  thsa 

wnile  I  examine  these  estimates  in  those  of  the 
any  detail.  This,  however,  I  must  ''°°' 
say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  scandalous  than 
the  exti-avagance  of  maintaining  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  guards  at  the  expense  of  troops  of 
the  linci  which  cost  the  .country  so  much  less. 
Compare  the  charge  of  two  thousand  guards  with 
an  equal  number  of  the  line,  ahd  you  will  find 
the  difference  of  the  two  amounts  to  be  above 
66l0,d00  a  year.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  is  not 
very  large,  and  compared  with  our  whole  ex- 
penditure it  amounts  to  nothing.  But  in  a  state 
burdened  as  ours  is,  there  can  be  ho  such  thing 
as  a  small  saving ;  the  people-had  far  rather  see 
millions  spent  upon  necessary  objects,  than  thou- 
sands squandered  unnecessarily,  and.,  upon  mat- 
ters of  mere  superfluity,;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  insulting  to' their  feelings,  and  less  bear- 
able by  them,  than  to  see  us  here  underrating 
the  importance  even  of  the  moSt  inconsiderable 
sum  that  can  bci  added  to  or  taken  from  the  in- 
tolerable^,bur,dens  under  which  they  labor. 
•  .  As  for  the  pretext  set  up  to-night  that  the 
question  is  concluded  by  the  vbte  of  last  Friday, 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous.  This  House 
never  can  be  so  bound.  If  it  could,  then' may  it 
any  hour  be  made  the  victiln  of  surprise,  and  the 
utmost  encouragement  is  held  out  to  tricks  and 
maneuvers.  If  you  voted  too  many  men  befpre, 
you  can  now  make  that  vote  harmless  and  inrip. 
erative  by  withholding  the  supplies^iecessary  for 
keeping  those  men  on  foot.  As  well  may  it  be 
contended  that  the  House  is  preohided  from 
throwing  out  a  bill  on  the  third  reading,  because 
it  affirmed  the  principle  by  its  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond, and  sanctioned  the  details  by  receiving  the 
oommitteie's  report. 

The  estimate  before  you  is  =£385,000,  for  the 
support  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  guards. 
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Adopt  my  honorable  friend's  amendment  [Mr. 
Calcraft],  and  you  reduce  theni  to  about  four 
thori^nd,  which  is  still  somewhat  above  their 
number  in  the  last  peace. 

Sii^  I  have  done.  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
Feroration :  to  the  oountry ;  I  havc  accepted  the 
frelfroma'ii  challenge  of  the  ministers  to  discuss 
S'ffi™'  the  question;  I  have  met  them  fairly, 
lemT  u'r  ^""^  grappled  with  the  body  of  the  ar- 
sned.  guraent.      I  may  very  possibly  have 

failed  to  convince  the  House  ,that  this  establish- 
ment is  enormous  and-unjustifiable,  whether  we 
regard  the  burdened  condition  of  the  country,  or 
the  ti?anquil  state  of  its  affairs  at  tome,  or  the 
universaf  repose  in  which  the  world  is  lulled,  or 
the  experience  offormertimes,  or  the, mischiev- 
ous tendency  'of  large  standing  armies  in  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  or  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  arguments  urged  in  their  support  upon 
the  present  occasion.  All  this  I  feel  very  deep- 
ly;  and  lam  j.lso  very  sensible  how  likely  it  is 
that,  on  taking  another  view,  yon  ^honld  come 
to  an  opposite  determination.  Be  it  so ;  I  have 
done  my  duty ;  I  have  entered  -my  protest.  It 
can  not  be  laid  to  my  charge  that  a  force  is  to 
be  maintained  in  profound'  and  general  peace 


twice  as  great  as  was  formerly  deemed  sufficient 
when  all  Europe  veas  involved  in  domestic  troub- 
les, and  war  raged  in  some  parts,  and  was  about 
tb  spread-over  .the-^whple.  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  peace  will  have  returned  without  its  accus- 
tomed blessings-,  tha,t  our  burdens  are  to  remain 
undiminished.;  that  our  liberties  are  to  be  men- 
aced by  a  standing  army,  without  the  pretense 
of  necessity  in  any  quarter  to  justify  its  eontinu- 
ance.  The  blame  is  not  mine  that  a  brilliant 
and  costly  army  of  household  Jroops,  of  unpre- 
oedented  numbers,  is  allowed  to  the  Crown  with- 
out the  shadow, of  use,  unless  it  be  to  pamper  a 
vicious  appetite  for  military  show,  to  gratify  a 
passion  for  parade,  childish  and  contemptible ; 
unless,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  be  an  object  of 
contempt  which  is  at  once  dangerous  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the.  country,  and  burdensome  to  the 
resources  of  the  people.  I  shall  further  record 
my  resistance,  to  this  system  by  my  vote ;  and 
never  did  I  give  my  voice  to  any  proposition  with 
more  hearty  satisfaction  than  I  now  do  to  the 
amendment  of  my  honorable  friend. 


The  amendment  was  voted  down  by  a  major- 
ity of  eighty. 
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SPEECH 


OF  MR.  BROUGHAM  IN  BEHALF  OR  WILLIAMS  WHEN  PROSECUTED  FOR  A  LIBEL  ON  THE  CLERGY 
OF  DURHAM,  DELIVERED  AT  DURHAM  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  AUGUST  9, 1822. 

-  INTRODUCTION. 
Mr.  Williams  was  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  a  paper  published  at  Durham,  in  the  north  of  .England, 
and  distinguished  for  its  assertion  of  free  principles  in  Church  and  State. 

When  Queen  Caroline  died,  AugQst  7,  J821,  the  established  clergy  of  Durham  would  riot  allow  the 
bells  of  their  churches'  to  b,e  tolled  in  the  ordinary  .manner  as  a  token  ^of  respect  to  her  memory.  This 
fact  called  out  the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  paper  of  August  10,  1821 : 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  accounts  in  the  public  papers,  a  mark  of  respect  to 
her  late  Majesty  has  been  almost  universally  paid  throughont  the  kingdomj  when  the  painful  tidings  of 
her  decease  vvere  received,  by  tolling  the  bells  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches.  But  there  is  one  excep- 
tipn  to  this  very  creditable  fact  which  demands  especial  notice.  In  this  episcopal  city,  containing  six 
churches  independently  of  the  cathedral,  not  a  single  bell  announced  the  departure  of  the  magnanimolis 
spirit  of  the  most  injured  of  queens — the  moat  petsecutedof  women.  Thus  the  brutal  enmity  of  those  who 
embittered  her  mortal  existence  pursues  her  in  her  shroud. 

"We  know  not  whether  any  actvial  orders  were  issued  to,  prevent  this  customary  sign  of  mourning; 
but  the  omission  plainly  indicates  the  kind  of  spirit  which  predominates  among  our  clergy.  Yet  these 
men  profess,  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  'walk  in  his  footsteps,  to  teach  his  precepts,  to  inculcate 
his  spirit,  to  promote  harmony,  charity,  and  Christian  love  !  Out  upon  such  hypocrisy!  It  is  such  con- 
duct yvhich  renders  the  very  name  of  our  estahlished  clergy  odious,  till  it  stinks  in  the  nostrils ;  that  makes 
our  churches, look  like  deserted  sepulcherd,  rather  than  temples  of  the  living  Sod;  that  raises  up  con- 
venticles, in  every  comer,  and  'increases  the  brood  of  wild  fanatics  and  enthusiasts ;  that  causes  our  ben- 
eficed dignitaries  to  be  regarded  as  usurpers  of  their  possessions ;  that  deprives  them  of  all  pastoral  in- 
fluence and  respect ;  that,  in  short,  has  left  them  no  support  or  prop  in  the  attachment  or  veneration  of 
the  people.  Sensible  of  the  decline  of  their  spiritual  and  moral  influence,  they  cling  to  temporal  power, 
and  lose  in  their'ofBcioushesS'.in  pohtical  matters,  even  the  semblance  of  the  character  of  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  last.  It  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  a> 
with  justice  and  reason,  and  the  beetles  who  crawl  about  a^id  its  holes  and  crevices  act  as  if  they  were 
striving  to  provoke  and  accelerate  the  blow,  wbiob,  sooner  or  later,  will  inevitably  crush  the  whole  fab- 
ric and  level  it  with  the  dust." 

Mr.  Williams  was  prosecuted  for  these  remarks  as  a  libel  on  the'  clergy  of  Durham,  and  was  defend- 
ed by  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  following  speech,  which  for  bitter  irony  and  withering  invective  has  hardly 
its  equal  in  our  language. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Juey, — My  learned 
friend  [Mr.  Scarlett],  the  Attorney  (Jeneral  for 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  having  at  oonsiderable 
length  offered  to  you  various  oonjectures  as  to 
the  line  of  defense  which  he  supposed  I  should 
pursue  upon  this  occasion;  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted every  topic  which  I  was  not  ver^  likely 
to  urge,  and  elaborately  traced,  with  much  IJan- 
.  oy,  all  the  ground  on  which  I  could  hardly  ,be 
expected  to  tread-^perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
that  I  should  now,  in  my  turn,  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  you  what  really  is  the  defendant's 
case,  and  that  you  should  know  from  myself 
Vfhat  I  do  intend  to  lay  before  you.  As.  my 
learned  friend  hsis  indulged  in  so  many  remarks 
Hemarks  on  upon  what  I  shall  not  say,  I  may  take 
the  AH^mEy  leavB  to  ofTer  a  single  observation  on 
stow"lrow  ■^vhat  he  has  said ;  and  I  think  I  may 
Sp'd'ifficifitiea  8.ppeal  to  any  one  of  you,  who  ever 
of'his  case,  scrved  upon-  a  jury  or  witnessed  a'  tri- 
al, and  ask  if  you  ever  before  this  day  saw  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor  who  stated  his  case  with  so  much 
art,  and  ingenuity — wrought  up  his  argument 
with  such  pains— wandered  into  so  large  a  field 
of  declamation — or  altogether  performed  his  task 
in  so  elaborate  and  eloquent  a  fashion  as  the  At- 
torney General  has  done  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  So  not  blame  this  course.  I -venture  not 
even  to  criticise  the  discretion  he  has  exercised 
in  the  management  of  his  cause ;  and  I  am  far, 
indeed,  from  complaining  of  it.  But  I  call  upon 
you  to  declare  that  inference  which  I  think  you 
must  already  haVe  drawn  in  your  own-^iinds, 
and  come  to  that  conclusion  at  which  I  certainly 
have  arrived — ^hat  he  felt  what  a  laboring  case 
he  had — that  he  was  aware  how  very  different 
his  situation  to-day  is  from  any  he  ever  before 
knew  in  a  prosecution  for  libel — and  that  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
struggle  with  drove  him  to  so  unusual  a  course. 
He  has  called  the  -  defendant  "  that  unhappy 
man."  Unhappy  he  will  be,  indeed,  but  not  the 
only  unhappy  man  in  this  country,  if  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  my  learned  friend  are  sanc- 
tioned by  your  verdict ;  for  those  'doctrines^  I 
fearlessly  tell  you,  must,  if  established,  inevita- 
bly destroy  the  whole  liberties  of  us  all.  Not 
that  he  has  ventured  to  deny  the  right^of  discus- 
sion generally  upon  all  subjects,  even  upon  the 
present,  or  to  screen  from  free  inquiry  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  con^ 
duet  of  its  ministers  as  a  body  (which. I  shall  satr 
isfy  you  are  not  eveii  commented  on  in  the  pub- 
lication before  you) .  ,  Far  from  ray  learned  friend 
is  it  to  impugn  those  rights  in  the  abstract ;  nor, 
indeed,  have  I  ever  yet  heard  a  prosecutor  for 
libel — an  Attorney  General  (and  I  have'  seen  a 
good  many  in  my  time),  whether  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  or  our  Lord- of  Durham,  who,  while  in  the 
act  of  cru.shing  every  thing  like  unfettered  dis- 
cussion, did  not  preface  his  address  to.  the  jury 
with  "  God  forbid  that  the  fullest  inquiry  should 
not  be  allowed."  But  then  the  admission  had' 
L  L  L 


invariably  a  condition  foUawing  close  behind, 
which  entirely  retracted  the  concession — "  pro- 
vided always  the  discussion  be  carried  on  harm- 
lessly, temperately,  calmly"— that  is  to  say,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  subject  untouched, 
£iud  the  reader  unmoved ;  to  satisfy  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  to  please  the  persons  attacked. 

My  learned  friend  has  asked  if  the  defendant 
knows  that  the  Church  is  established  nc  cimrcir, 
hy  law  ?  He  knows  it,  and  so  do  h  SK' »r 
The  Church  is  established  by  law,  as  -.^'Si'Sd 
the  civil  government— as  all  the  insti-  M  i»".  • 
tutions  of  the  country,  are  established  by  law — • 
as  all  the  ofl[ices  under  the  Crown  are  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  all  who,  fill  them  are  by  the 
law  protected.  It  is  not  more  established,  nor 
more  protected,  than  those  institutions,  officers, 
and  office-bearers,,  each  of  which  is  recognized 
and  favored  by  the  law  as  much  as  the  Church ; 
but  I  never  yet  have  heird,  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall  j,  least  of  all  do  I  expect,  in  the  lesson  which 
your  verdict  this  day  will  read,  to  hear  that  those 
officers  and  office-bearers^  and  all  those  institu- 
tions, sacred  and  secular,  and  the-  condact  of  all, 
vvhether  laymen  or  prieis)3,  who  administer  them, 
are  not  the  ikir  subjects  of  open;  untrarameled, 
manly,  zealous,  and  even  vehement  discussion^, 
as  long  as^tjiis  country  pretends  to  liberty,  and 
prides  herself  on  the  possession  of  a  free  press. 

In  the  publication  before  you  the  defendant 
has  not  attemptedi  to  dispute  the  high  it  is  liabio,, 
character  of  the  Church ;  on  that  Es-  {h,%"v«res't' 
tablishment,.or  its  members  generally,  ''""tiny. 
he  has  not  endeavored  to  fix  any  stigma.     Those 
topics,  then,  are  foreign  to  the' present  inquiry, 
and  I  have  "no  interest  in  discussing  them ;  yet, 
after  what  has  fallen  from  py  learned  friend,  it 
is  fitting  that  I  should'olaim  for  this  defendant, 
and  for  all  others,  the  right  to  question — freely 
to  question — not  only  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  even  the  founda- 
tions of  "the  Church  itself.     It  is,  indeed,  unnec- 
essary for  my  present  purpose,  because  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  the  paper  before  you  does  not 
touch  upon  those  points ;  but  unnecessary  though 
it  be,  as  my  learned  friend  has  defied  me,  I  will 
follow  hhn  to  the  field  and  say  that  if  there  is 
any  one  of  the  .institutions  of  tl^e  country  which 
jnore  emphatically  than  all  the  rest,  justifies  us 
in  argnmg  strongly,  feeling  powerfully,  and  epc- 
pressing,  o.ur  sentiments  "as  well  as  tirging  our 
reasons  with  vehemence,  it  is  that  branch  of"th6 
state  which,  beoSttse'  it  is  saofed,  teoause  it  bears 
connection  with  higfier  principles  than  any, in- 
volved in  the  mere  management  of  worldly  con- 
cernsT-for  that  very  reason,  entwines  itself  with 
deeper  feelings,  and  must  needs  be  discussed,  if 
discsssed'at  all,  wi(i  more  warmth  and  zeal  than 
any  other'  part  ofoiir  system,  is  fitted  to  rouse. 
But  ,if  any  hierarchy  in  all'  the  world 
is  bound  oa  every  principle  of  con-  E.!?ian'd""4i°[ 
sistency— if  any  Church  should  be  SSt" 
forward,  not  only  to  suffer,  bat  pro-  '""'""■ 
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Toke  discussion;  to  stand  tipon  that  title  and 
challenge  the  most  unreserved  inquiry — it  is  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England;  first,  because  she 
has  nothing  to  dread  from  it ;  secondly,  because 
she  is  the  very  creature  of  free  inquiry,  the  off- 
spring of  repeated  revolutions,  and  the  most  re- 
formed of  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe. 
But  surely  if  there  is  any  one  corner  of  Protest- 
ant Europe  where  men  ought  not  to  be  rigorous- 
ly judged  ill  ecclesiastical  controversy — where  a 
large  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  conflict 
of  irreconcilable  opinions — where  the  harshness 
of  jarring  tenets  should  be,  patiently  borne,  and 
strong,  or  even  violent  larigiaage  be  not  too  nar- 
rowly watchied — it  is  this-  very  realm,  in  which 
we  live  under  thr6e  •  different  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, ■  and  owe  allegiance  to  a  Sovereign  who  in 
one  of  his  kingdoms  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  men ;  vrtiile,  in  an- 
otljer /-neither  he  nor  any  earthly -being  is  aU 
lowed  to  assume  that  name — a  realm  composed 
Forthecotantry  of- three  great  divisions,  in  one  of 
if£iSlfai°dV  "^^'"^  P-^elacy  is  fav6red  by  liw 
poBinj  ciiurcb     and    approved   in   practice   by   an 

organizations.        -r-i*       *i.     '  n-       ..,       . 

Jtpisoopalian  people ;  while  m  an- 
other it  is  protected,  indeed,-by  law,  but  abjured 
in  practice  by  a  nation  of  sectaries.  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian ;  and  in.  a  third,  it  is  abhorred  alike 
by  law  and  in  practice,  repudiated  by  the  whole 
institutions  of  the  country,' scorned  and  detested 
by  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants.  His  Majesty, 
almost  at  the  time  in  which  I  am  speaking,  is 
about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  island,  accothpanied  by  certain 
of  his  chosen  counselors — a  portion  of  men  -who 
enjoy,  unenvied,  and  in  an  equaldegrefe,  the  ad- 
miration of  other  countries  and  the  wonder  of 
their  own — and  there  the  Prince  will,  see  much 
loyalty,  great  learning,  some  splendor,  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  monarchy,  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  made  it  flourish.'  'But  one  thing 
he  will  not  see.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
to  many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  otlier  he  will  see  no  such 
thing  as  a  Bishop ;  not  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
found  from  the  Tweed  to  Jodn  O'Groats  ;  not 
a  mitre ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or 
even  a  rural  dean ;  and  -in  all  the  land  pot  one 
single  curate,  so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are 
they  in  Scotland  ;-1n  such  outer,  darkness  do  they 
sit,  that  they  support  no  Cathedrals,  maintain  no 
plnralists,  suffer  non-residence  ;  nay,  the  poor  be- 
nightect  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes .' 
Not  a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  ct  pig,  or  the  value  of 
a  plovv-penny  do  the  hapless  mortals  render  from 
year's  end  ^o  year's  end  I  Piteous  as  their  lot 
is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  touching  is  to 
witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  de- 
meanor of  this  wretched  raoei  Under  all  this 
cruel  neglect  of  their  epiritnal  concerns,  they  are 
actually  the  most  loyal,  contented;  moral,  and  re- 
ligioBS  people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  f<)und 
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in  the  world.     Let  us  hope  (many  indeed  there 
are,  not  afar  off,  who  will,  with  unfeigned  devo- 


'  The  King  visited  Bcotlaud  on  this  occasion'  for 
the  first  time,  leaving  London  on  the  tenth'of  Au- 
gust, 1822,  and  spending  nearly  three  weeks  on  his 
tour. 


tion,  pray)-that  hfs  Majesty  may  return  safe  from 
the  dangers  of  his  excursion' into. such  a  coun- 
try— an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  shouW  his  royal  mind  be  in- 
fected with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments,  a 
working  clergy,, and  a  pious  congregation ! 

But  compassion  for  our  iDrethren  in  the  North 
has  drawn  me  aside ,  from  my  pur-  ourbani,  e.pe. 
pose,  which  was  merely  to  remind  f '""r. ""sii'w 

1  ...  "^  open  to  the 

you  how  preposterous  it  is  m  a  COUn-   fteent  remark.. 

try 'of  which  the  ecclesiastical  .polity  is  framed 
upon  plans  so,  discordant,  and  the  religious  ten- 
ets themselves  are  so  -various,  to  require  any  very  ■ 
measured  expressions  of  men's  opinions  upon 
questions  of  church  government.     And  if  there 
is  any  part  of  England  in.whieh  an  ample  license 
ought  more  especially  to  be  admitted  in  handling 
such  matter^,.!  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  this 
very  Bishopric,  where,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
you  live  under  a  Paiatine  Prince,  the  Lord  of 
Durham  ■;    where  the   endowment  of  the  hie- 
rarchy— I  may  not  call  it  enormous,  but  I  trust 
I  shall  be  permitted,  without  oflense,  to  term 
splendid ;  where  the  Establishment — I  dare  not 
whisper — proves  grinding  to  the  people,  but  I 
will  rather  say  is  an  incalculable,  an  ikscrutMe 
blessing — only  it  is  prodigiously  large — show- 
ered down  in  a  profusion  somewhat  overpower- 
ing ;  and  laying  the  inhabitants  under  a  load  of 
obligation  overwhelming  by  its  weight.     It  is  in 
Durham,  where  the  Churph  is  endowed  with  a 
splendor  and  a  power  unknown  in  monkish  times 
and  Popish  countries,  and  the  clergy  swarm  in 
every  corner  an'  it  were  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  ;  it  js  here,  where  all  manner  of  conflicts 
are  at  each  moment  inevitable  between  t^e  peo- 
pfe  and  the  priests,  that  I  feel  myself  warranted, 
on  their  behalf  and  for  their  protection — for  the 
sake  of  the  Establishment,  and  as  the  discreet 
advocate  of  that  Church  and  that  clergy ;  for  the 
defense  of  their  very  existence-^to  demand  the 
most  unrestrained  discussion  for-  their  title,  and 
their  'actings  under  it..    For  them  in  this  age 
to  screen  their  conduct  from  investigation,  is  to 
stand  self-convicted ;  to  shrink  from  the  discus- 
sion-of  their  title  is  to  confess  a  flaw;  he  must 
lie  the  most  shallow,  the  most  blind  of  mortals 
who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  if  that  t^tle 
is  protected  only  by  the  strong  arm,  of  the  law, 
it  becomes  not  -vvorth  the  parchment  on  which  it 
is  engrossed,  or  the  wax  that  dangles  to  it  for  a 
seal.     I  have  hitherto  all  along  assumed  that 
there  is  nothing  impure  in  the  practice  under  the 
system ;  I  arri  admitting  that  every  person  en- 
gaged in  its  adnjjnistration  does  every  one  act 
which  he  ought,  an4  which  the,  law  expects  him 
to  do ;  I  am  supposing  that  up  to  this  hour  not 
one  unworthy  member  has  entered  within  its 
pale ;  I  am  even  presuming  that,  up  to  this  ipo- 
ment  not  one  of  thos^  individuals  has  stepped  be- 
yond the  strict  line  of  his  saorecj^  functions,  or 
given  the-  slightest  offense  or  annoyance  to  any 
human  being.     I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  all  act  the  part  of  good  shepherds,  making 
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the  welfare  of  their  flock  their  first  care,  and 
only  oeoasionally  bethinking  them  of  shearing, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  fleece  proving  an  encumbrance,  or  to  erad- 
icate disease.  If,  however,  those  operations'  be 
so  constant  that  the  flock  actually  live  under  the 
knife ;  if  the  shepherds  are  so  numerous,  and 
employ  so  large  a  troop  of  the  watohfill  and 
eager  animals  that  attend  them  (some  of  them, 
too,  with  a  cross  of  the  fox,  or  even  the  vrolf,  in 
their  breed)  "can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poor 
creatm-es  thus  fleeced,  and  hunted,  and  barked 
at,  and  snapped  at,  and  from  time  to  time  wor- 
ried, should  now  and  then  bleat,  dream  of  prefer- 
ring the  rot  to  the  shears,  and  draw  invidious, 
possibly  disadvantageous  comparisons  between 
the  wolf  without  and  the  shepherd  within  the 
fold — it  can  not  be  helped ;  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  suffering  should  beget  complaint  • 
but  for  those  who  have  caiised  the  paih  to  com- 
plain of  the  outcry  and  seek  to  puhish  it — for 
those  who  have  goaded  to  scourge' and  to  gag, 
is  the  meanest  of, all  injustice.  If  is,  moreover, 
the  most  pitiful  folly  for  the  clergy  tothink  of 
retaining  their  power,  privileges,  and  enormous 
wealth,  without  allowing  free  Ventfor  complaints 
against  abuses  in  the  Establishment  and  delin- 
quency in  its  merafcers  ;  and  in  this  prosecution 
they  have  displayed  that  folly  in  its  supreme  de- 
gree. I  will  even  put  it  that  there  has  been  an 
attack  on  the  hierarchy  itjelf ;  I  do  so  for  argu- 
ment's sake  only;  denying  all  the  while  that 
any  thing  like  such  an  attack  is  to  be  found  with- 
in the  four  corners  of  this  publication. 

But  suppose  it  had  been  otherwise  ;  I  will  show 
Exam  le  of  ?""  '^^  ^°'^'  °^  language  in  whiqh  the 
Milton  in  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  countrymen 
""'°°  have  spoken  of  that  Establishment.  I 
am  about  to  read  a  passage  in  the  immortal 
writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  I  may  say, 
the  greatest  genius  which  this  country  or  Eu- 
rope has  in  modern  times"  produced.  You  shall 
hear  what  the  learned  and  pious  Milton  has  said 
of  prelacy.  He  is  arguing  against  an  Epissopa- 
liap  antagonist,  whom,  from  his  worldly  and  Ain- 
scriptural  doctrines,  he  calls  a  "Carnal  Text- 
man;"  and  it  signifies  not  that  we  may  difTer 
widely  in  opinion  with  this  illustrious  man  ;  I 
only  give  bis  words  as  a  simple'  of  the  license  with 
which  he  wa;s  permitted  to  press  his  argument,  and 
which  in  those  times  went  unpunished  :  "  j'hat 
which  he  imputes  as  sacrilege  to  his  country,  is 
the  only  way  left  them  to  purge  that  abopiinable 
sacrilege  out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the 
prelates  are  guilty  of;  who  for  the  discharge  of 
one  single,  duty  receive  and  keep  that  which 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  labors  of  many 
painful  ministers  better  deserving  than  themselves 
— ^who  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy  perform- 
ances, great  promotions  only  for  the  fexercise 
of  a  cruel  disgospelling  jurisdiction— Who  en- 
gross many  pluralities  under  a  non-resident  and 
slumbering  dispatch  of  souls — ^who  let  hundreds 
of  parishes  famish  in  one  diocese,  while  they  the 
prelates  "are  mute,  and  yet  enjoy  that  wealth  that 
'would  furnish  all  those  dark  places  with  able 


supply ;  and  yet  they  eat  and  yet  they  live  at 
the  rate  of  earls,  and  yet  hoard  up ;  they  who 
chase  away  all  the  faithful  shepherds  of  the,  flock, 
and  bring  in  a  deafth  of  spiritual  food,,  robbing 
thereby  the  Church  of  her  dearest  treasure,  and 
sending  herds  of  souls  starving  to  hell,  while  they 
feast  and  riot  upon- the  labors  of  hireling  curates, 
ponsuming  and  purloining  even  that  which  by 
their  foundation  is  allowed  and  left  to  the  poor, 
and  the  reparation  of  the  Church.  These  are  they 
who  hav^  bound  the  land  with  the  sin  of  sacrilege, 
from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall  never 
be  free  till  we  have  totally  removed  with  one 
labor,  as  one  individual  "tiding,  prelaty  and  sac- 
rilege." '  "Thus  have  ye  heard,  readers"  {he 
oohtiHiies,  after  some  advice  to  the  Sovereign  to 
cheek  the  usurpations  of  thfe  hierarchy),  "  how 
many  shifts  and  wiles  the  prelates  have  invented 
to  save  their  ill  got  booty.'  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
in  Soiripture  it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covet- 
ousness  are  the  sure  marks  of  those  false  proph- 
ets which  are  to  come,  then  boldly  conclude  these 
to  be  aS  great  seducers  as  any  of  the  latter  times. 
For  between  this-  and,  the  judgmenf-day  do  not 
look  for  any  arch-deoeivers,  who,'  in  spite  of  ref- 
ormation, will  use  more  craft  or  less  shame  to  de- 
fend their  love  of  the  world  and  their  ambition, 
than  these  prelates  have  done.'"' 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  dared  to  publish  the  tithe 
part'of  what  I- have  just  r^ad;  if  anything  ^^^^  ^^ 
in  sentiment  or  in  language  approaching  ofBiBtop 
to  it  were  to  be  found  in  his  paper,  I  """ 
should  not  stand  before  you  with  the  confidence 
which  I  -now  feel;. but  what  he  has  published 
forms  a  direct  Contrast  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  this  passage.  Nor  is  such  language  confined 
to  the  times  in  which  Milton  lived,  or  to  a  period 
of  convulsi6ri  when  prelacy,  was  in  danger.  I 
■will  show  you'  that  in  tranquil,  episcopal  times, 
when  the  Church  existed  peaobfuUy-and  securely 
as  by  lav?  established,-  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members,  who  have  added  to  its  stabili- 
ty as  well  as  its  fame,  by  the  authority  of  their 
leai'ning  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  fathers 
and  bi'ightest  ornaments  of  fhdt  Qhurch,  have 
used  expressions  nearly  as  free  as  those  which  I 
have  cited  from  Milton,  and  ten-fold  stronger 
than  aYiy  thing  attributed  to  the  defendant.  I 
will  read  you  a  passage  from  Bishop  Burnet,  one 
of  those  Whig  founders  of  the  Constitution,  whom 
the  Attorney  General  has  so  lavishly  praised.  He 
says,  "  I  have  lamented  during  my  whole  life 
that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeal  among  our  clergy ; 
I  saw  much  of  it  in  (he  clergy /of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  it  is  both  ilL  directed  and  ill  con- 
ducted ;  I  saw  much  zQal,  likewise,  throughout 
the  foreign  churches." 

Now  comparisons  are  hateful  to  a  proverb- 
and  it  is  for  making  a  comparison  that  the  de- 
fendant is  to-day  prosecuted ;  for  his  words  can 
have  no  application  toth'e.Chilreh  generally,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  comparison.  And  with  whom 
does  the  venerable  Bishop  here  compare  the  cler- 
gy ?     Why,  with  anti-Christ— with  the  Church 
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of  Rome — casting  the  balance  in  her  favor — 
giving  the  advantage  to  our  ghostly  adversary. 
Next  comes  he  to  give  the  Dissenters  the  prefer- 
ence over  our  own  clergy ;  a  still  wore  invidious 
topic ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  laws  which  govern 
theological  controversy  almost  as  regularly  as 
gravitation  governs  the  universe,  that  the  mutu- 
al rancor  of  conflicting  sects  is  inversely  as  their 
distance  from  each  other ;  and  lyith  such  hatred 
do  they  regard  those  whQ  are  separated. by-the, 
slightest  shade  of  opinion,  that  your  true  intoler- 
ant priest  abhors  a  pious  sectary  far  more  de- 
voutly than  a  blasphemer  or'  an  atheist ; ,  yet  to 
the  sectary  also  does  the  good  Bishop  give  a  de- 
cided preference  ;  "  The  Dissenters  have  a  great 
deal  (that  is  of  zeal)  among  them,  but  I  must 
own  that.the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  dead  and.lifeless  to  me  ;'and  instead  of 
animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to  lay  one 
another  asleep."  "^I  say  it  with  great  regret" 
(adds  the  Bishop),  "I  have  observed  the  clergy 
in  all  the  places;  through  which  I  have  traveled, 
Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Dissenters; 
but  of  them  all,  our  clergy  is  much  the  most  re- 
miss in  their  labors  in  private,  and  the  least  se- 
,  vere  in  their  lives.  And  let  ine  say  this  freely 
to  you,  now  I  am  out  of  the  r^ach,  of  enVV  and 
censure"  (he  bequeathed  his  work  to  bs.  given  to 
the  world  after  his  death),  "  unless  a  better  spir- 
it possess  the  clergy,  arguments.  ,and,  which  is 
more,  laws  and  authority  will  not  prove  strong 
enough  to  presene  the  Church."^  ^  '  ^ 
I  will  now  show  you  the  opinion  of  a  very 
learned  and  virtuous  writer,  w-hq  was 
much  fbllowed  in  bis  day,  and  -whose 
book,  at  that  time,  formed  one  of  the  man-qals  by 
which  our  youth  were  taught  the  philosophy  of 
morals  to  prepare  them  for  their  theological  stud- 
ies, I  raeau  Dr.  Hartley  :  "  I  choose  to  speak  of 
what  falls  under  the  observation  of  all'  sferious, 
attentive  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  superior 
clergy  are  in  general  ambitious,  and  eager  in  the 
pursuit  df  riches-^flatterers  of  the  great,  and 
subservient  to  party  interest^ — negligent  of  their 
own  particular  charges,  and  also  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  supe- 
riors, and  in  general  take  little  more  care  of  their 
parishes  than  bal'ely  what  is  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  censure  of  the  law ;  and  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
are  in  general  either  ignorant,  pi-,,  if  they  do  .apply, 
it  is  rather  to  profane  learning,  to  ptiilosophical- 
or  political  matters,  than  in  the  ^study  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  thp 
Fathers.  I  say  this  is,  in  general,  thecase  ;-  that 
is,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
in  the  kihgdom  are  of  this  kind." 

I  here  must  state  that  the  passage  Ihavp  just 
read  is  very  far  from  meeting  my  approval,  any 
more  t)ian  it  speaks  the  defendant's  sentiments, 
and  especially  in  its  strictures  upon  the  inferior 
clergy ;  for  certainly  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  those  pious  and  useful  men,  the  residebt, 
working  parish  priests  of  thi»  country.  I  speak 
not  of  the  dignitaries,  the  pluralists  and  sineour- 
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ists,  but  of  inen  neither  possessing  the  higher 
preferments  ,of  the  Church,  nor  placed  in  that  sit- 
uation of  expectancy  so  dangerous  to  virtue  ;  the 
•  hard-working,  and  1  fear  too  often  hard-living, 
resident  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  an  or- 
nament to  their  station,  and  who  richly  deserve 
that  which  in  too  many  instance?  is  almost  all 
the  reward  they  receive,  the  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration  of  the  people-  committed  to  their  care. 
But  I  read  this  passage  from  Dr.  Hartley,  not  as 
a  precedent  followed  by  the  defendant  j  for  he 
has  said  nothing  approaching  to  ifr,-not  as  pro- 
pounding doctrine  authorized  by  the  fact ;  or 
which  in  reasoning  he  approves — but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  lengths  such  dis- 
cussion pf  ecclesiastical  abuses  (which,  it  seems, 
wfe  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  hold  our  peace 
about)  was  carried  near  a  century  ago,  when  the 
freedom  of  speech,  now  .to  be  stifled  as  licen- 
tiousness, went  not  only  unpunished,  but  unques- 
tioned and  unblamed. 

To  take  a  much  later  period,  I  hold  in  .my 
hand  an  attack  upon  the  hierarchy  by  oradereymat 
one  of  their  own  body — a  respectable  "  ^^''^"■ 
and  beneficed  clef  gyman  in  the  sister  county  Pal-, 
atine  of  Chester,  who  undertook  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion,  itself  the  basis,  I  presume  I 
may  venture  to  call  it,  of  fhe  Church,  against 
Thomas  Paine.  In  the  course  of  so  pious  a  work, 
which  he  conducted  most  elaborately,  as  you  may 
perceive  by  the  size  of  this  volume,  he  inveighs 
in  almost,  every  page  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Esta.blishment,  but  in  language  which  I  am  very 
far  from  adopting..  In  one  passage  is  the  fol- 
lowing energetic,  and  I  may  add,  somewhat  vio- 
lent invective,  which  I  will  read,  that  you  may 
see  how  a  man,,  unwearied  in  the  care  of  souls, 
apd  so  zealous  ai  Christian  that  he  is  in  the  act 
of  confuting  infidels  and  putting  seoflers  to  si- 
lence, may  yet,  in  the  very  course  of  defending  the 
Church  and  its  faith,  use  language;  any  one  word 
of  which,  if  uttered  by  the  defendant,  would 
make  my  learned  friend  shudder  at  tji^  license 
of  the  modern  press  upon  sacred  subjects.  "We 
readily  grant,  therefore,  you'  see,  my  country- 
men, that  tte  corruptions  of  Christianity  Shall  be 
purged  and  done  away;  and  we  are  persuaded 
the  -wickedness  of  Christians  so  called,  the  luke- 
warmness  of  professors,  and  the  reiterated  at- 
tacks of  infidels-  upon  the  Gospel,  shall  all,  imder 
the  guidance  of  infinite  Wisdom,  contribute  to 
accomplish  this  end." 

I  have  read  this  sentence  to  show  you  the 
spirit  of  piety  in  which  the  work  is  composed; 
now  see  what  follows : 

",The  lofty  looks  of  lordly  prelates  shall  be 
brougbt  low ;  the  supercilious  airs  of  downy  doc- 
tors and  perjured  plurajists  shall  be  hmnbled; 
the-horrible  sacrilege  of  non-residents,  who  shear 
the  fleece,  a<id  leaye  the  flock  thus  despoiled  to 
the  charge  of  uninterested  hirelings  that  care  hot 
for  them,  shall  be  avenged  on  their  impious 
heads.  .  Intemperate  priests,  avaricious  clerks, 
and  buckish  parsons,  those  oursfes  of  Christen- 
dom, shall  be  confound.ed.  -  AH  secylar  hierarch- 
ies in  the  Church  shall  be  tumbled  into  ruin ;  luke- 
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warm  formalists  of  6very  denomination  shall  call 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb." 

This  is  the  language — these  are  the  lively  de- 
ifUiecifrsyor  scriptions— ^these  thewarmi  and  I 
cifurdf  aro  will  not  hesitatB-  to~  say,  exaggerated 
tueMiy  may  P'^tufes  whieh  those  reverend  au- 
certainiy  be      thors  present  of  themselves :   these 

free  in  their  re-  *^  _  _  ) 

mark..  are  the  testimonies  which  they  bear 

to  the  merits  of  one  another ;  these  are  opinions 
coming,  not  from  the  enemy  without,  hut  from 
the  true,  zealous,  and  even  intemper9.t6  friend 
within.  And  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that 
laymen  should  sometimes  rftise  their  voices  tuned 
to  the  discords  of  the  sacred  choir  ?  And  are 
they  to  he  punished  for  what  secures  to  olergy- 
inen  ^followers,  venerS.tion,  and— preferment  ? 
But  I  deny  that  Mr.  Williams  is  oif  the  number 
of  followers ;  I  deny  that  he  has.  taken  a  le^f  op 
a  line  out  of  such  books ;  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
sentiment  of  this  past,  or  any  expression  ap- 
proaching to  those  of  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  publi- 
cation Ijefore  you."  But  I  do  contend'  that  if  the 
real  friends  of  the  Church,  if  its  own  members 
can  safely  indulge  in  such  language,  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  lawful  for  a  layman,  like 
the  defendant,  to  make  the  harmless  observations 
which  he  has  published,  and  in  which  I  defy  any 
man  to  show  me  one  expression  hostile  to  our 
ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

[Mr.  Brougham  then  read  -the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  libel :] 

"We  know  not  Whether  any  actual  orders 
were  issued  to  prevent  this  customary  sign  of 
mourning ;  but  the  omission  plainly  indicates  the 
kind  of  spirit  "which  predominates  among  our 
clergy.  Yet  these  men  profess  to  be  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  to 
teach  his  precepts,  to'inculoate  his  spirit,  to  pro- 
mote harmony,  charity,  and  Christian  love !  Oilt 
upon  such  hypocrisy !" 

That  ypu  may  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
commi'iits  on  passage,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  set 

the  represent-    {"(..^.lI  -^  i.  n 

ationsmide-  bclore  yOu  the  picture  my  Icfirned 
eyolntS'"'  friend  was  pleased  to  draw  of  the 
SS  cteV  <='8''gy  °^'  'he  Diocese  of  Durham,  and 
er.  I  shall  recall  it  to  your  minds  almost 

in  his  own  words.  Aocordingto  him,  they  stand 
in  ai  peculiarly  unfortunate  situation  ;  they  are, 
in  truth,  the  most  injured  of  men.  They  all,  it 
seems,  entertained  the  same  generous  sentiment 
with  the  rest  of  their  coiintrymen,  though  they 
did  not  express  them  in  the  old,  free,  English 
manner,  by  openly  condemning  .the  proceedings 
against  the  late  Queen ;  and  after  the  course  of 
unexampled  injustice  against  whieh  she  victori- 
ously struggled  ha£  beea  followed  by  the  need- 
less infliction  of  inhuman  torture,  to  undermine 
a  frame  whose  spirit  no  open  hostility  could 
daunt,  and  extiiiguish  a  life  so  long  embittered 
by  the  same  foul  arts — after  tfiat  great  Princess 
had  ceased  to  harass  her  enemies  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  thus  to  speak,  applying,as  they  did,  by 
the  pervfersibn  of  all  latlguage^  those  names  to 
the  victim  which  belong  to  the  tormentor),  after 
her  glorious  but  unhappy  hfe  had  closed,  and 


that  princely  head  was  at  last  laid  low  by  death, 
which,  living,  all  oppression  had  only  the  more 
illustriously  exalted — the  venerable  the  Clergy 
of  Durham,  I  tim  now  told  for  the  first  time, 
though  less  forward  in  giving  vent  to  their  fe'el- 
ings  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-oitizens — though 
not  so  vehement  in  their  indignation  at  the  match- 
less and  unmanly  persecution  of  the  Queen — 
though  not  so  unbridled  in  their  joy  at  her  im- 
mortal triumph,  nor  so  loud  in  their  lamentations 
over  her  mournful  and  untimely  end — did,  nev- 
ertheless, in  reality j  all  the  vihile  deeply -syrtipa- 
thiee  with '  her  sufferings  in  the  bottom  of  their 
reverend  hearts  !  When  all  the  resources  of  the 
most  ingenious  cruelty  hurried  her  to  a  fate 
■  withouf  parallel — if  not  so  clamorous  as  others, 
they  did  not  feel  the  least  of  a.11  the  members  of 
the  community  ]i — their  gisef  was  in  truth  too 
deep  for  utterance — sorrow  clijng  round  their 
bosoms,  weighed  upon  their  tongues,  stifled  ev- 
ery sound — and,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
of  ajl  sects  and  of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to 
"feelings  of  bur  common  nature,  their  silence, 
the  contrast  whbh  they  displayed  to  the  rest  of 
thair  species,  proceeded  from  the  greater  depth  of 
their  affliction  ;  they  said  the  less,  be&ause  they  felt 
the  more  !  '  'Oh  !  talk  of  hypocrisy  after  this ! 
Most'oonsumfflate  of  all  the  hypocrites  !  After 
instructing  your  ishosen,  official  advocate  to  stand 
forward  with  such  a  defense — such  an  exposition 
of  your  motives — to  dare  utter  the  word  "hypoo- 
risy,"  and  complain  of  those  who-  oharged'you 
with  it !  This  is  indeed  to  insult  common  sense 
and-  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  whole  human 
racp !  If  you  were  hypocrites  bpfore,  you  were 
downright,  frank,  honest'  hypocrites  to  "what  you 
have  now  made  yourselves — and  surely,  for.  all 
you  have  ever  done,  or  ever  been  charged  with, 
your  worst  enemies  rnnst  be  satiated  with  the  hu- 
miliation  of  this  day,  its.just  atonement,  and  am- 
ple retribution  \-  , 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  known  the  hundredth  part 
of  this  at  the  time,  of  her  Majesty's  „,,wiiii„;.,eft 
demise — if  he  had  descried  the  least  'I  ienoranceiQf , 
twinkling  of  the  light  which  has  now  «ttribntelto°the 
broke  upon  us  as  to  the  real  motives  ""*"'"  "'"s*'- 
of  their  actions — I  am  sure  this  cause  would  ne\"- 
er  have  been  tried ;  because  to,  have  made  any 
one  of  his  strictures  upon  their  conduct,  would 
have  been  not  only  an  act  of  the  blackest  injus- 
tice—  it  would  have  heen  perfectly  senseless. 
But  can.  he  be  blamed  for  his  ignorance,  when 
such  pains  were  faken  to.  keep  him  in  the  dark  ? 
Can  it  be  vi^ondered  at  that  he  was  led  astra^ 
when  he,  had  oi^ly  so,  false  a  guide  to  their,  mo- 
tives as  their  conduct,  unexplained,'  afforded? 
I  When  the^  were  so  anxibus  to  mislead  by  facts 
and  deeds,  is  his  mistake  to  be  so  severely  criti- 
cised,? Had  he  known  the  real  truth,  he  must 
have  fraternized  with  them  ;  embraced  them 
cordially;  looked  up  with  adtairation  to  their 
superior  sensibility  ;  admitted  that  he  who  feels 
most,  by  an  eternal  law  of  our  nature,  is  least 
disposed  to  express  his  feelings ;  and  lamented 
that  his  own  zeal  was  less  glowing  than  theirs  ■ 
but,  ignorant  and  m.isguided  as  he  wtts,  it  is  no 
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great  marvel  that  he  did  not  rightly  know  the 
real  history  of  their  conduct, .  until  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  when  the  truth  burst  in 
upon  us  that  all  the  while  they  were  generously 
attached  to  the.  cause  of  weakness  and  misfor- 
tune ! 

Gentlemen,  if  the  country,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Yet  tiiey  ougtt,  Williams,  has  been  all  along  so  de- 
uo"toLav2"°'  ceived,  it  must  be  admitted^hat  it  is 
feit  uiiu.  „Q{  jy Q^  {jjg  pR)babilities  of  the  case . 

Judging  beforehand,  no  doubt,  any  one  must  have 
expected  iHe  Durham  clergy,  of  all  men,  to  feel 
exactly  as  they  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  ascer- 
tained to  have  felt.  T^ey  are  Christians ;  out- 
wardly, at  least,  they  profesa  the  gospel  of  char- 
ity and  peace ;  they  beheld  oppression,  in  its  foul- 
est shape;  malignity  and  all  unoharitableness 
putting  on  their  riiost  hideous  forms ;  measures 
pursued  to  gratify  prejudices  in  a  particular  quar- 
ter, in  defiance  of  the  wishes  iof  the  people  and 
the  declared  opinions  of  the  soundest  judges  of 
each  party  ;  and  all  with  the  certain  tendency  tb 
plunge  the  nation  in  civil  discord.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment they  had  been  led  away  by  a  dislike  of 
cruelty  and  of  civil  war,  to  express  dis^pleasure 
at  such  perilous  doings,  no  man- .  could  have 
charged,  them  with  political  meddling';,  and 
when  they  beheld  truth  and  -innocence  triumph 
over  power,  they  might,  as  Christian  ministers, 
calling  to  mind  the  original  of  their  own  Church, 
have  indulged  without  ofTense  in  some  little  ap- 
pearance o^ladness ;  a  calm,  placid  satisfaction 
on  so  happy  an  event  would  not  have  been  un- 
becoming their  sacred  station.  When  they  fopnd 
that  her  suflerings  were  to  have  no  end ;  that 
new  pains  were  inflicted  in  revenge  for  her.  es- 
cape from  destruction,  and  new  tortures"  devised 
to  exhaust  the  vital  powers  of  her  whom  open, 
lawless  violence  had  failed  to  subdue — we  /night 
have  expected  some  slight  manifestation  of  dis- 
approval from  holy  men  who,  professing  to  incul- 
cate loving-kindness,  tender-mercy,  and  good-will 
to  air,  ofier  up  their  daily  prayers  for  those  who 
are  desolate  and  oppressed.  When  at  last  the 
scene  closed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  that  ,per- 
secution  which  death  alone  could  stay ;  but  when 
not  even  her  unhappy  fate  could  glut  the  revenge 
of  her  enemies ;  and  they  who  had  harasseil  her 
to  death  now  exhausted  their  malice  in  reviling 
the  memory  of  their  victim;  if  among  them  had 
been  found,  during  her  life,  some  miscreant  un- 
der the  garb  of  a  priest,  who,  to  pay  his  court  to 
power,  had  joined  in  trampling  upon  the  defense- 
less ;  even  such  an  one,  bear  he  the  form  of  a  man, 
with  a  man's  heart  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  might 
have  felt  even  his  fawning,  sordid,  calculating 
malignity  assuaged  by  the  hand  of  death ;  even 
he  might  have  left  the  tomb  to  close  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  victim.  All  probability  oertam- 
ly  favored  the  supposition  that  the  clergy  of  Dur- 
ham would  not  take  part  agajnst  the  injured  be- 
cause the  oppressor  was  powerful ;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  emolument  would  not  make  them  wit- 
ness with  dry  eyes  and  hardencjd  hearts  the  close 
of  a  life  which  they  had  contributed  to  embitter 
and  destroy.     But  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 


their  whole  conduct  has  falsified  those  expecta- 
tions. 1  They  sided  openly,  strenuous-  eui  their' con- 
ly,  forwardly,  officioiisly,  with  power,  ?e',i,X'S. 
in  the  oppression  of  a  woman  whose  ""•• 
wrongs  t^is  day  they,  for  the  .first  time,  pretend 
to  bewail  in.  their  attempt  fQ  cozen  you  out  of  a' 
verdict,!  behind  which'  they  may  skulk  from  the 
inquiring  eyes  of  tiie  people.  Silent  and  subdued 
in  their  tone  as  they  were  on  the  demise  ofthe 
unhappy  Queen,  they  could  make  every  bell  in  , 
all  their  chimes  peal  when. gain  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  flattering  present  greatness.  Then 
they  could  send. up  addresses,  flock  to  public 
meetings,;  and  load  the  press  with  their  libels', 
and  make  the  pulpit  ring  with  their  sycophancy, 
filling  up  to  the  "brim  the  measure  of  their  adula- 
tion to  the  reigiiing  Monarch,  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  Dispenser  of  its  Patronage. 

In  this  contrast  originated  the  defendant's  feel- 
ings, and  hence  the  strictures  which  Honcetbe  . 
form  the  snliiect  of  these  proceedings.  "'""  »'™t 

'       J        ^        ^  r  o       ureB  ol  latj 

I  say  the  publication  refers  exclu-  wjiiam.. 
sively  to  the  clfergy  ofthis  city  and  its  suburbs, 
and  especially  to  such  parts  of  that  clergy  as 
were  concerned  in  the  act  of  disrespect  toward 
her  late  Majesty,  which  forms,  the  sulyeet  ofthe 
alleged  libel ;  but  I  deny  that  it  has  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  or 
evinces  any  designs  hostile  either  to  the  -stability 
of  the  Church  or  the  general  character  and  con- 
duct of  its  ministers.  My  learned  friend  has  said 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  been  bred  a 
sfectary,  and  retained  sectarian  prejudices.  No 
argjiraent  is  necessary  to  refute  this  supposition. 
The  passage  which  has  been  read  to  you  carries 
with'  it  the  conviction  that  he  is  no  sectary,  arid 
entertains  no  schismatical  views  against  the 
Church;  for  there  is  a  more  severe  attack  upon 
the  sectaries  themselves  than  upon  tlje  clergy 
of  Durham.  No  man  can  have^he  least  besita- 
tiofl  in  saying  that  the  sentiments  breathed  in  it 
are  any  thing  but  those  of  a  sectary.  For  my- 
self, I  am.  far  from  approving  the  contemptuous 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  of  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Establishment ;  and  I  think 
he  has  not'spoken  of  them  in  the  tone  of  decent 
respect  that  should  be  obse^'ved  to  so  many  wor- 
thy persons,  who,  though  they  differ  from  the 
Church,  differ  from  it  on  the  most  conscientious 
grounds.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  publica- 
tion of  which  I  can  not  entirely  approve,  but  it 
is  not  for  this  that  he  is  prosecuted.  Then,  what 
is  the  meaning  pf  the  ofenoxious  remarks  ?  Are 
they  directed  against  the  Estalilishment  ?  Are 
they  meant  to  shake  or  degrside  it  ?  I  say  that 
no  man  who  reads  them  can  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  they  were  ex-  xheMsirict- 
cited  by  the  conduct  of  certain  individ-  "F"  ?"",'',» 

J  fiicned,  not  ta 

uals,  and  the  use  which  he  m^kes  of  imure.bntto 
that  particular  conduct,  the  inference  K»tabii«bed 
which  he  draws  from  it,  is  not  invec-  '""'"''■ 
tive  against  the  Establishment,  but;  a  regret 
that  it  should  by  such  conduct  be  Idwered.  He 
says  no  more  than  this :  "These  are  the  men 
who  do  the  mischief;  ignorant  and  wild  fanatics 
are  crowding  the  tabernacles,  while  the  Chnroh 
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is  ijeserted,"  and  he  traces,  not  -with  exultation, 
but  with  sorrow,"  the  cause  of  the  desertiorj  of 
the  Church,  and  the  increase  of  conventicles. 
"  Here,"  says  he,"  I  have  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  clergy  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community,  and  1  hold  up  this  mirror,  not  to  ex- 
cite hostility  toward  the  Estfiblished  Church,  nor 
to  bring  its  ministers  into  contempt  among  their 
flocli^,  but  to  teach  and  to  reclaim  those  partic- 
ular persoos  who  are  the  disgrace  and  danger  of 
the  Establishment,  instead  of  Being,  as  theyought, 
its  support  and  its  ornament."  He  holds  up  to 
them  that  mirror  in  which  they  may  see  their 
own  individual  niisconduct,  and  calculate  its  in- 
evitable effects  upon  the  security  and  honor  of  the 
Establishment  which  they  disgrace.  This  is  no 
lawyer-like  gloss  upon  the  passage — ^no  special 
pleading  construction,  or  far-fetched  refinement 
of  explanation — I  give  the  plain  >  and  obviouS 
sense  which  every  man  of  ordinary  understand- 
ing must  affix  to  it.  If  you  say  that  such  an  one 
disgraces  his  profession,  or  that  he  is  a  scandal 
to  the  cloth  he  wears  (a  common  form  of  speech) 
and  one  never  more  in  men's  mouths  than  within 
the  last  fortnight,  "when'things  have  happened  to 
extort  an  universal  expression  of  pain,  sorrow, 
and  shame),  do  you  mean  by  such  lamentations 
to  undermine  the  Establishment  ?  In  saying  that 
the  purity  of  the  cloth  is  defiled  by  individual 
misconduct,  it  is  clear  that  you  oast  no  imputa- 
tion on  the^  cloth  generally;  for  an  ipi  pure  ^per- 
son could  not  conitaminate  a  defiled  cloth.  Just 
so  has  the  defendant  expressed  himself,  and  in 
this, light  I  will  put  his  case  to  you.  If  he  had 
thought  that  the  whol?  Establishment  was  bad ; 
that  all  its  ministers  were  time-servers,'  who,  like 
the  spaniel,  would  crouch  and  lick  the  hand  that 
fed  it,  but  snarl  and  bite  at  one  which  had  noth-, 
ing  to  bestow — fawning  upon  rich -and  liberal 
patrons,  and  slandering  all  that  were  too  proud 
or,  too  poor  to  bribe  them;  if  he  painted  the 
Church  as  founded  upon  imposture,  reared  in 
time-serving,  cemented  by  sordid  interest,  and 
crowned  with  spite,  and  insolence,  and  pride-^. 
to  have  said  that  the  DuEh^m  clergy  disgraced 
such  a  hierarchy ,•  would  have  been  not  only  gross 
inconsistency,  but  stark  nonsense.  He  must 
rather  have  said  thai;  they  were  worthy  members 
of  a  base  and  groveling  Establishment — that  the 
Church  was  as  bad  as  its  ministers — and  that  it 
was  hard  to, say  whether  tjiey  more  fouled  it  or 
were  defiled  by  it.  But  he  has  said  nothing  that 
can  bring  into  jeopardy  or  discredit  an  institution 
which  every  one  wishes  to  keep  pure,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  dread  so  much  as  the  follies  arid 
crimes  of  its  supporters. 

Gentleineri,  you  have  to-day  a  great  task  com- 
Peroration:  mittcd  to  your  hands.  This  is  not 
chSrM'i!i  *^  ^g« — "le  spirit  of  the  times  is  not 
own«-or.ten-    sucli^ — as  to  makc  it  safe,  either  for 

,emy  in  BeekiAg      ,  ..         ' 

10  cruBh  free,  the  oouutry  or  for  the  government, 
■a„™„rrem„i,.  ^  f^j.  j^^  Church  -itself,  to,  vail  its' 
iliysteries  in  seore'oy;  to,  plant  in  the  porch. of 
the  temple  a  prosecutor  brandishing  his  flaming 
sword,  the  process .  of  the  law;  to  prevent  the 
prying  eyes  of  iftankind  from  wandering  over  the 


structure.  These  are  times  when  men  mil  in- 
quire, and  the  day  most  fatal  to  the  Established 
Church,  the  blackest  that  ever  dawned  upon  its 
ministers,  will  be  that  which  consigns  this  de- 
fendant, for  these  repiarks,  to  the  horrors  of  a 
jail,  which  its  -false  friends,  the  chosen  objects 
of  such- lavish  favor,  have  far  more  richly  de- 
served; I  agree  with  my  learned  friend,  that 
the^Church  of  England  has  nothing  to  dread  from 
external  violence.  Built  upon  a  rock,  and  lift- 
ing, its  head  toward  ahother  world,  it  aspires  to 
an  imperishable  existfenoe,  and  defies  any  force 
that  may  rage  from  without.  Bat  let  it  beware 
of  the  corruption  engendered  within  and  beneath 
its  njassive  walls ;  and  let  all  its  well-wishers — 
a,ll  who,,  'Whether  for  religious  or,  political  inter- 
ests, desirecits  lasting  stability^beware  how  they 
give .  encouragenient,  by  giving  shelter  to  the 
vermin  bred  in  that  corruption,  ^ho  "  stink  and 
stirig"  against  the  hand  that  wOiTld  brush  the  rot- 
tenness away.  My  learned  friend  has  Sympa- 
thized with  the  priesthood,  and  innocently  enough 
lamented  that  they  possess  not^the  power  of  de- 
fending themselves  through  the  public  press. 
Let  him  be  consoled ;  they  are  not  so  very  de- 
fenseless— they  are  not  so  entirely  destitute  of 
the  aid  of  the  press,  as  through  him  they  have 
represented  themselves  to  be.  -  They  have  large- 
ly use'd  that  press  (I  wish  I  could  say  "  as  not 
abusing^  it"),  and  against  some  persons,  very  near 
me — I  mean  especially  against  the  defendant, 
whom  they  have  scurrilo'asly  and  foully  libeled 
through  that  great  vehicle  of  public  instruction, 
over  which,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  other 
novelties  of  the  day,  I  now  hear  they  have  con- 
trol. Not  that  they  wound  deeply  or  injure 
much ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  thfcirs — without 
hurting,  they  give  trouble  and  discomfort.  The 
insect  brQught.into  life  by  corruption,  and  nestled 
ill  filth,  though  its  flight  bcs  lowly  .and  its  sting 
puny,  cftn  swarm  and  buzz^and  irritate  the  skin 
and  offend  the  nostril,  and  altogether  give  nearly 
as  much  annoyance  as- the  wasp,'  whose  nobler 
nature  it  aspires  to  emulate.  ^  These  reverend 
slanderers — these  pious  backbiters — devoid  of 
force  to  wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and 
destitute  of  wit  to  point  or  to  barb  it,  and  make 
it-  jrankle  in  the  wound,  steep  it  in  venom  to  make 
if  fester  in  the  scratch.  The  much-venerated 
personages  whose  harmless  and  unprotected  state 
is  now  deplored,  have  heen  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  calumny,  '^s  well  as  largest  consumers  of  the 
base  article— the  espeoiaj  promoters  of  that  vile 
traffic,  of  late  the  disgrace  pf  the  country — both 
furmshirig  a  eohstant  demand  for  the  slanders  by 
which  ;the  press  is  polluted,  and  prostituting 
themselves  to  pander  for  the  appetites  of  others  ■ 
and  now  they  comd  to  demand  protection  from 
retaliation,  and  shelter  from  just  exposure ;  arid 
to  screen  themselves,  would  have  you  prohibit 
all  scrutiny  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  exist, 
and  the  malpractices  by  -which  they  disgrace 
their  calling.  After  abusing  and  well-nigh  dis- 
mantling,  for  their  own  despicable  purposes,  the 
great  engine  of  instruction,  they  would  have  you 
annihilate  all  that  they  have  left  of  it,  to  secure 
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their  escape.  They  hajfe  the  incredible  a.ssur- 
ance  to  6»peot  that  an  English  jury  will  fcon^pire 
■with  them  in  this  wicked  design.  They  expect 
in  vain  !  If  all  existing  institutions  and  all  pnb- 
lio  functionaries  must  henceforth  be  sacred  from 
question  among  the  people  i  if  at  lengtlr  the  free 
press  of  this  country,  and  with  it  the  freedom  it- 
self, is  to  be  destroyed — at  least  let  not  the  heavy 
blow  fall  from  your  hands.  Leave  it  to  some 
profligate  tyrant;  leave  it  to  a  mercenary  and 
effeminate  Parliament — a  hireling  army,  degrad- 
ed by  the  lash,  and  the  readier  instrument  for 
enslaving  its  country ;  leave  it  to  a  pampered 
House  of  Lords — a  venal  House  of  Commons — 
some  vulgar  minion,  servant-of-all-work  to  an 
insolent  court — some  unpriimipled  soldier,  un- 
known, thank  God  !  in  our  times,  combining  the 
talents,  of,  a  usurper  wiiti  the  fame  of  a  captain ; 
leave  to  such  desperate  hands,  arid  such  fit  tobls, 
so  horrid  a  work!  But  you,  an  English  jury, 
parent  of  the  press,  yet  supported  by  it,  and 
doomed  to  perish  the  instant  its .  healtli  and 
strength  are  gone-^lift  not  you  against'it  an  un- 
natural hand.  Prove  to  us  .that  our  rights  are 
safe  in  your  keeping ;  but  maintain^  above  all 


things,  the  stability  of  our  Institutions,  by  well 
gu^irding  their  corner  stone.  Defend  the  Church 
from'her  worst  enemies,  who,  to  hide  their  own 
misdeeds,  would  vail  her  solid  foundatioVis  in 
darkness-;  and  proclaim  to  them,  by  your  verdict 
of  acquittal,  that  henGeforward;.  as  heretofore,  all 
the  recesses  of  the  sanetuary  liiust  be  visited  by 
the  continual  lightof  day,  and  by  that  light  its 
abuses  be  explored ! 


After  the  judge  had  summed  up  to  the  jury, 
they  retired, .-and  remained  inclosed  for  above  five 
hours.  They  then  returned  the  following  special 
verdict,  viz.-:  "  Guilty  of  so  much  of  the  matter 
in  the  first  count  as  charges  a  libel  upon  the 
clergy- residing  in  and  near  "the  city 'of  Durham, 
and  the  suburbs  thereof;  arid  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
first  count,  and  the  other  counts  of  the  informa- 
tion, Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Brougham  now  moved  for  a  new  trial, 
and  obtained  ofie  ;  but  'the  ■  prosecutors  did  not 
again  Appear,  and  ,no  j-udgment  was  therefore 
pronouneed  in  the  <!ase. '  Thus  Mr.  Williams 
was  let  go  free,  as  if  he  had  been  acquitted  al- 
together by  the  jury. 


SPEECH 


OF  ME.  BROUGHAM  ON  THE  INVASION  OF  SPAIN  BY  FRANCE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, FEBRUARY  4',  1823. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  COKSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT -was  established  in  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  year  1812,  and  was  r^dgnized  as  legitimate  b^  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  leadiiig- powers.  ■ 
After  being  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  it  was  proclaimed  anew  in  January,  1820,  by  the  Span- 
ish military,  headed  by  ^iego  and  other  gall.a,ut.  olBoers,  vvbo  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand, 
and  were  sustained  by  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom;  The  fl'ame  spread  into  Naples  and  Piedmont,  where 
constitutional  governments  were  ^so  speedily  established.  This  alarpied  the  Allied  Powers,'  embracing 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  andiFrahpe,  who  at  once  decreed  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system.,  Naples 
andTiedmont  were  successively  overrun  by  Anstria,  and  the  new  governments  destroyed.  The  fate  of 
Spain  was  deferred  two  yea,rs  longer,  and  was  committed,  to  France. 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  yielded  to  the  Wishes  of  his  people,  and  in  March,  1820^  had  sworn 
to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  to  administer  the  laws  according  to  its  provisions.  But  his  friends,  with 
his 'connivance,  attempted,  in  1822t  to  restore  him  to  absolute  power  by  an  insurrection;  and  failing  in 
this,  they  established  a  regency  in  Catalonia,  near  the  French'borders,  in  the  name  of  the  "imprisoned 
King."  Franco  had  before  this  begun  to  collect  troops  on  the  same  borders,'  first  under  the  name  of  a 
sanitary  cordon  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease,  and  afterward'  of  an  ajiny  of  observation.  In  De- 
cember, 1832,  Louis  XVIII.  demanded  of  the.  Spanish  government  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  absolute  pow- 
er, under  penalty  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  French  troops.  Austria,  Priissia,  and 
Russia  united  in  this  dehjand,Sind  urged  it  in  the  strongest  terms,-  The  government  of  Spain  replied.  On 
the  9th  of  January,  1823,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  repelling  with  indigna- 
tion this  interference  of  the  Alljei^  'Sdvefeigns  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain. 

Parliament  met  about  three,  Weeks  after,  February  4, 1823,  and  Mr.  Canning,  the  Secretary  of  Forejgn 
Aifairs,  had  the  same  abhorrence' which  w,as  felt  by  the,  nation  at  larg:e  for  this  crusade  against  the  con- 
ati'tntional  government  of  Spain.  Within'  forty-eight  hours  after  he  came  in  as  minister  (September  18, 
1822),  'he  bad  sent  the  Duke  of  'Wellington  to  the  Congress  at  Verona  with  a  remonstrance  against  the 
proposed  intervention;  and  he  now  brought  forward  the  subject'in  the  King's  speech,  "^His  Majesty  has 
declined  being  Jiarty  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona  which  could  be  deemed  an  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  Spain ;  and  bis  Majesty  has  since  used,  and  continues  to  use,  his  most  anxious  en- 
deavors to  allay  the  irritation  subsisting  between  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  .and  to  avert,  if 
possible,  the  c.alamity  of  war  between'  France  and  'Sp'ain."  T,he  ground  taken  by' the  government  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  'Whigs,  and  Mr.  Brougham  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the  following  speech. 
It  is  one  of.the  most  striking  specimens  -we  have  of  his  leading^haracteristics — strong  argument  inter- 
mingled with  bold  declamation,  scathing  invective,  irony,  sarcasm,  and  contempt- 
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I  rise  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  macle>to 
every  member  of  the  House  by  the  gallant  officer 
[Sir  J.  Yorke]  who  has  just  sat  down,  to  declare 
Ans^verto  wy  sentimerits.  'I  answer  that  appeal; 
oflueTst'  which  does  credit  to  the  hohor,  to  the 
«i»>ker.  English  feeling'  of  that  gallant  officer  ■ 
and  I  join  with  him,  and  with  every  rhan  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  Briton,  in  unqualified  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  audacious,  interfer- 
ence to  wliich  he  has  alluded ;  or,  if  that  execra- 
tion is  at  all  qualified,  it  can  only 'be  by  contempt 
and  disgust  at  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  the  lan- 
guage in;  which  the'  loathsome  principles  of  the 
tyrants  are  promulgated  to  the  world.  I  have 
risen  to  make  this  declarationj  balled  upon  as  J 
am,  in  common  with  every  memb"er,  but  I' should 
ill  disfihatge  my  duty  if  I  did  not  mark  my  senSe, 
of  the  candor  of  the  two  honorable  gentlemen 
[Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Wildnian]  who  have  moved 
and  seconded  the  address,  and  ^express  my  satis- 
faction at  what,  in  the  House,  however  divided 
upon  otlier  points,  wjU  be  alhiost,  and  certainly 
in  the  country  will  be  quite  unanimously  felt  to 
be  the  sound  and  liberal  view  which  they  have 
taken  of  this  great  affair.  Indeed,  I  know  not, 
wbc  and  boo-  circumstauoed  as  they  were,  that  they 
Sfb'-Sf  could  go  further;  or  even  that  his 
ministry.  ,  Majestv's  ministers,,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  very  delicate  question,  ought  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  commaiiication  of  to-day.  That 
6ommunicafi6rt,  coupled  with  the  commentary  of 
the  honorable  mover,  will  be  the  tidings  of  joy, 
and  the  signal  for  exultatidn  to  England— it  will 
spread  gladness  and  exultation  over  Spain — will 
be  a  source  of  pomfort  to  all  other  free-  states — 
and  will  bring  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  Allies,, 
whd,  with  a  pfetended  respect,  but,a  real.mook- 
ery  of  religion  and  morality,  make  wkr  upon  lib- 
erty in  the  abstract ;  endeavor  to'  crush  national 
independence  wherever  it  is  to  be  found ;  and 
are  now' preparing,  with  their  armed  hordesj  to 
carry  into  execution  their  frightful  projedts. 
That  Spain  will  take  comfort  from  the  principles 
avowed  in  the  House  this  evening,  I  am  certain ; 
and  i  km  not  less  clear  that,  the  handful  of  men 
at  present  surrounding  the  throne  of  our  neafest 
and  most  interesting  neighbor  [Louis  XV-III.] 
(who,  by-the-way,  has,  somehow  or  other,  been 
I  induced  to  swerve  from  the  prudent  counsels 
which  had,  till  of  late,  guided.his  course)  will  feel 
astonished  and  dismayed  with  tlie  proceedings 
of  this  day,  in  jproportion  as  others^are  encour- 
i  aged.'  Cheering,  however,  as  is  the  prevalence 
•■ii  of  such  sentiments ;  highly  as  they  raise  the" ohar- 
^    .  aoter  of  the  nation,  and  innch  as  may  be  augured 


'  '  Loui^  XVIII.,  as  hgre  intimated,  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  his.  reign',  a  fi-iend  of  constitutional 
principles,  and  pursued  a.polioy  which  gained  him 
the  support,  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments  througliout 
his  kingdom..  But  at  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri  in  1820,  his  feelings  became  alienated,"  and 
the  ultra-RoyalistB  gradually  gained  the  ascendant 
in- his  comioils." 


from  their  effects,  still  I  think  no  man  can  deny 
,  that  the  country  is  at  present  approaching  to  a 
crisis  such  as  has  not  occurred,  perhaps,  for  above 
a  century,  certainly  not  since  the  French  Revo- 
lirtion..  Whether  weview  the  internal  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  severe  distress  which 
press  upon  that  most  important  and  most  useful 
branch  of  the  -community,  the  farmers ;  or  east 
our  ey^s  upon  our  foreign  relations,  our  circum- 
stances must  appeai-,  to  the  mind  of  every  think- 
ing man,  critical  eind  alarming..  They  may,  it  is 
triie,  soon  wear  a  better  aspect,  and  we  may  es- 
cape the  calamities  of  war ;  bul  he  must  be  a 
bold,  and'.pOssibly  a  rash  man,  certainly  not  a 
very  thoughtful  one,  who ,  can  take  upon  him  to 
foretell  that  so  happy  a  fortune  shall  be  ours. 

It  is  the  deep  consideration  -of  these  things 
wljich'  induces  me  to  come  forward  and  Necessity  of 
make  a  declaration  of  my  principles ;  £ng  ready 
and  to  state  that,' with  a  strict  adher-  '"'"'"• 
enoc  to  the  most  rigid  economy  in  ev-ery  depart- 
ment,/the  reduction  of  establishments,  which  I 
am  at  all  times,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among 
.the  foremost  to  support,  arid  which  is  so  neces- 
sary, in  the  orfinary  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, must  now  he  reeommended,  with  a  certain 
niodification,  in  order  to  adapt  our  policy  to  the 
present  emergency.  I. am  guilty  of  no  incon- 
sistency whatever'in  thus  qualifying  the  doctrine 
of  unsptiring  retrenchment' ;  indeed,  the  greater 
the  ohanbe  of  some  extraordinary  d,emand.'upon 
our  resfourccs  from  the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad, 
the'  more  imperious  is  the  necessity  of  sparing 
evefy  particle  of  expense  not  absolutely  requi- 
site. Ecbnoniy  to  its  utmost  extent  I  still  rec- 
oiTunend  as  j)Olitio-,  and  urge  as  due  to  the  peo- 
ple of  right ;  and  every  expense  is'  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  niore  ineScbusable  than  ever,  both  be- 
cause the  country  is  sivjlering  more  severely,  and 
, because  it  may  become  necessary  soon  to  increase 
some  parts,  of  our  estalflishment<?'  I  say  I  am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  propose,  or, to  suffer, 
as'  far  as  my  voice  goes,  ahy  the  least,  reduction 
of  pur  naval  force,  to  the  extent  ev'en  of  a  single 
sliip  or  seaman  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  the  time 
may  not  be  distant  wliep  its  increase  will  be  re- 
quired. Any  such  augmentation  of  the  army  I 
can  not  conceive  to  tie  justifiable  in  almost  any 
circumstances ;  for,  happen  what  irtay;  a  war  on 
our  part,  carried  on  with  the  wasteful  and  scan- 
dalous- profusion  of  the  last,  and  upoii  the  same 
vast  scale,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question..  ' 

[Mr.  Brougham  entered  at  some  length  into 
the  internal  state  of  the  country — the  indications 
of  distress  at  the  various  meetings — the  incon- 
sistency of  the  violent  attacl^s  made  -upon  the 
Norfolk  Petition  by- those  who  had  passed  the 
Gold  .Coin  Bill  of  1811,  which  enacted  the  parts 

of  the  Norfolk  plan  most  liable  to  objection the 

inadequacy  of  any  relief'  to  be  obtained  from  re- 
peal of  1g,.?ce5^.that  only  affected  small  districts 
— the  absolute  nec6.ssity'  of  repealing  a  lar^e. 
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amount  of  the  taxes  pressing  generally  on  all 
classes — ;and  for, this  purpose,  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  saving  wherever  it  could  be  effected 
with  safety;  and,  at  any  rate,  of  giving  up'  the 
sinking  fund.     He  then  .proceeded  ;] 

I  think,  then,  that  if  war  were  once  oom- 
Hei  interven-  mcnoed,  wc  should  soon  be  compelled 
dema"deii%-  to  take  somc  part  in  it,,  one  way  or 
SIfrSVortu.'  other,  and  that,  for  suBh  an  emergen- 
§»!■  cy,  every  shillijng  which  can  be  saved 

by  the  most  rigid  economy,  should',  be  reserved. 
X  think  our  intervention  ^n  some  shape  will  be- 
come unavoidable.  We  are  bound,  for  instance, 
to  assist  one  party,  our  old  ally  Portugal,  if  she 
should  be  attacked ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she 
can  remain  neuter,  if  the  present  hateful  con- 
spiracy against  Spq.in«hall  endih  open  hostility.'' 
It  is  in  this  view  of  the  qupstion  that  I  differ 
from  the  gallant  officer  [Sir  J.  YorkeJ  who  last 
spoke,  and  I  am  glaid  that  I'  could  not  collect 
from  the  honorable  moveror  seconder  the  omin- 
ous words  "strict  neutrality,"  as  applied  to 'this 
country  in  the  threatened  contest.  A  state  of 
declared  neutrality  on  our  part  would  bei  nothing 
less  than  a  practical  admission  of  those  princi- 
ples which  we  all  loudly  condemn,  and  a  license 
to  the  commissipn  of  all  the  atrocities  '^hich 
we  are  unanimous  in  deprecating.  I  will  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  (with  whom  I  should  rejoice  jn  co-op- 
erating on  the  occasion ;  and  so,  I  am  certain, 
would  every  one  who  now  hears  me,  waving  for' 
a  season  all  differences  of  opinion  on  lesser  mat- 
ters) to  adoptand  to  announce  the  resolution,  that 
when  certain- things  'shall  take  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent, they  will  be  ready  to  assist  the  %)aniards 
— a  measure  necessary  to  avert  evils,  which 
even  those  the  least  prone  to  ^war  ,(<Jf  which  il 
avow  myself  one)  must,  aidmitto'be  inevitable, 
should  a  wavering  or  pusillanimous  course  be^ 
pursued.  Our  assistance  will  be  necessary  to 
resist  the  wicked  enforcement  of  principles  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  ana  irepugnant  to  the 
idea  of  national  iifdependence.  ,    ,  ,    - 

To  judge  of  the  principle^  ^now  shamelessly 
coniiuct  promulgated,  let  any  man  read  patient- 
ll^XflHd  iy,  if  he  can,  the  declarations  in  the 
Poweis.  „Qfgg  Qj-  Russia,  Pnlss^ia,  and  Au^fria,; 
and,  with  Eill  due  respect  to  those  high  authori- 
ties, I  will-  venture  to  say  that  to  produce  any 
thing  more  prgposterofls,  more  absurd,  more  ex- 
fravagant,  bettejr  calculated  to  excite  a  ijiingled 
feeliiig  of  disguiri  and  derision,  would  baffl&  any 
chancery  or  state-paper  offipe  in  Europe.  I 
shall  not  drag  the  House  through  the  whole 
nauseous  details ;  I  will  only  select  a  few  pas- 
sages, by  way  of  sample,  from  those  notable  pro- 
ductions of  legitimate  genius, 

In  the  communication  from  the  minister  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  the  [Spanish]  Constitution  of 
1812,  restored  in  1820,.  and  now  established,  is 
described  as  a  system  whichj  ^"  confounding  all 

=  The  reader  is  already  aware,  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Oanningf  on  a  preceding  page,  that  in  18S6, 
this  intervention  became  necessary  in  behalf  o£( 
Porfcagal. 


elements,  and  all  power,  ana  assuming  only  the 
single  principle  of  a  permanent  and  (i.jTh^gm- 
legal  opposition  against  the  govern.  ""nSU'S;, 
ment, 'necessarily  destroys  .that  cen-  p'^"'"' 
tral  and  tutelary  authority  which  con,-  to'maif  recon- 
stitutes the  essence  of.  the  monarch-  S."'**'"' 
ical  system.".  Thus , far  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
terms  which,  to  say  the  least,  afforded  some 
proof  of  the  writer's  -knowledge  of  the-  monarch- 
ical'system,  and  of  the  contrast  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  exhibited  to.  the  present  government 
of  Spain.  .The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  terms  not 
less  strong;  calls  the  constittitional  government 
of  the  Cortes,  "  (hat  which  the  public  reason  of 
Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  all  agfs, 
stamps  with  its  disapprobation ;"  and  oonfplains 
of  its  wanting  the-"  conservative  principle  of  so- 
cial order."  ■  Where,  in  the  conseAatiVe  char- 
acter  of'keeper  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  does  his 
Imperial  Majesty  discover  that  the  Constitution 
of  S^aiti  had  been  stamped  with  the  disapproba- 
,tion  of  the  public  reason  of  Europe  ?  Let  the 
House  observe  that  the  "  public  reason  of  Eu- 
rope, enlightened  by  the  experience  of  all  ages," 
happens  to  be  that  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Itim- 
sdf  for  the  last  ten  years  exactly-,  and  iio  more ; 
for,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  "  experience 
-of  all  ages"  before, his  eyes,. he  did,  in  the  year 
1812,-  enter  into  a.  treaty  with  Spain,  With  the 
same  Cortes,  under  the  same  Constitution,  ijot - 
one  iota  of  which  had  been  changed  up  to  tha^ 
very  hour;  In  that  treaty,  his  Impbrial  Majesty^ 
thp  Emperor  of  all  th6  RusSias,  speaking  of  the 
then  governtftent,  did  use  the  very  word 'by  which 
he  and  his  allies  would  themselves  be  designated 
— -the  :Word',  by  the  abuse  of  which  they  are 
knbwn-^he  did  call  the  Spanish  government  of 
the  Cortes  "  a  legitimale  government,"  that  very 
government-— that  very  Constitution — of  which 
the  Spaniards  have  not  changed  one  wrtrd ;  and 
Qod  fOTbid  they  should  change  even  a  letter  of 
it,  while  they  have  the  bayonet  of  the  foreign  sol- 
dier at  their  breast !'  1  hope,  if  it  has  faults — 
and  some  faults  it  may  have-r— that  when  the 
hour  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  arrives,  the  Span- 
iards themselves  will  correct  them.  If  they  will 
listen  to  the  ardent  wish  of  their  best  friends— 
of  those  who  have  marked  their  progress,  and 
gloried  in  the  strides  they  have.,  made  toward 
freedom  and  .happiness — of  those  who  would  go ' 
to. the  world's'end  to  serve  themin  their  illus- 
trions  struggle.:— of  those,  above  all,  who  would  4 
not  have  thein>yield  an  hair's  breadth  to  force', 
-^my  counsel  would  be  to  disarm  the, reasona- 
ble objections  of  their  friends,  but  not  to  give  up 
any  thing  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies.'  I 
shall  not  go  more  into  detailat  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  for  ample  opportunities  will  occur  of  dis- 
cussing this  subject;  but  I  will  ask,  in  the  name 
of  common  sejnse,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd, 
more  inconsistent,  than  that  Spain  should  now  be 
repudiated  as  illegitimate  by  those,  some  of 
whom  have,  in  treaties  with  her,  described  her 
government  in.  its  presept  shape  by  the  very 
term  "  legitimate  government?"  In  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  concluded  in  1812, 
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between  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  Ferdinand  being  then  a  close 
prisoner  in  France,  his  Imperial  Majesty  [of 
Russia],  by  the  tjiii'd  article,  acknowledges  in 
express  terms  the  Cortes,  "  and  the  Cohstitu- 
Tion  sanctioned  an4  decreed  by  it."  -  This  arti- 
cle I  cite  fronl  the  collection  of  Trfeaties  by  Mar- 
tens, a  well  known  Germanic,  a,nd  therefore  a 
laborious  and  accurate  compiler.  ,    '        , 

But  not  onlyjs  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  to- 
ward   Spain    inconsistent  with    the 

(S.)  Interven-  ',  f,  ,  .  , 

lion  forwjaen  trcatics  01  somB  among  them  with 
Au"ia-cb"'°  Spain — I  wUI  show  that  their  prin- 
f'""-  ciple  of  interference,  in   any  man- 

ner of  way,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  treaties 
recently  jqaade  among  themselves'.  I  will  prove ' 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  late 
treaty  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  discussion 
whatever  among  them  respecting  the  internal' 
situation,  of  that -country.  By  the  4th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapelJe,  Nov;6mber, 
1818,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  special  congress 
may  be  held,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  afiairs 
of  Europe.  Using  the  words,  and  borrowng  the 
hypocritical  cant  of  their  predecessors,"  the  same 
three  powers  wl}0  basely  partitioned  Pola-nd-:- 
who,  while  they  despoUed  a.  helpless  nation  of 
its  independence,  kept  preaching  about  the  quiet 
of  Europe,  the  integrity  of  its  states,  and  .the 
morality  and  happiness  of  their  people^-talfcing 
daily  about  the  desire  of  calm  repose  (the, at- 
mosphere, I  well  know,  inl  which  despotism  loves 
to  breathe,  but  which  an  ancient  writer  elo- 
quently paiQted,  when  he  said  that  tyrants  mis- 
take for  peace  the  stUlness  of  desolation^) — ^fol- 
lowing the  vile  cant  of. their  ancestors — ihe  Al- 
lies declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  secure. the  tranquillity,  the  peace 
(which  I,  giving  them  credit  for  sincerity,  read 
the  desolation  of  Europe),  and  that  their  funda- 
mental principle  should  be,  never  to  depart- from 
a  strict  adherence  tg  the  law  of  nations.  "  Faith- 
ful to  these  principles"  (continued  this  half-ser- 
mpn,  half-romance,  and  half-state-paper) ,.  "  they 
will  only  study  the  happiness  of  their  people,  the 
progress  of  the,  peaceful  arts^  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  interests  pf  morality  and  religion, 
of  late  years  unhappily  too  much  neglected" — 
here,  again,  following  the  example  of  the  Au- 
tooratrix  Catharine — the  spoiler  of  Poland — 
who,  having  wasted  arid  pillaged  it,  province 
after  province,  poured  in  hordes  of  her  barba- 
••■  rians,  which  hewed  their  way  to  the  capital 
through  myriads  of  Poles,  and  there,  for  one 
whole  day,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going, 
down  thereof,  butchered  its  unoffending,  inhab- 
itants, unarmed  men,  and  women,  and  infants ; 
and  not  content  with  this  work  qf.undistinguish- 
in'g  sljitighter,  after  the  pause  of  the  night  had 
giyeittime'for  cooling,  rose  on-the  morrow  and 
renewed  the  carnage,  and  continued  it  through- 
out that  endless  day ;  and  after  this,  a  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  to  return  thanks  for  her  success  over 

3        Solitudinem  faciunt  pacetn  appellant. 

Speech  of  Galgacas  respecting  the  Romatis,  in 
Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricola,  cap.  .30. 


the  enemies,  that  is,  the  natives  of  Poland.  That 
mild  and  gentle  Sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  these 
most  horrible  outrages  upon  every  feeling  of 
human  (lature,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
she  assured  the  Poles  (I  mean  to  give  her  very 
words)  that  she  felt  toward  them  "  the  solicitude 
of  a  tender  mother,  whose  heart,  is  only  filled 
with  sentiments  of  kindness  for  all  her  children." 
Who  can,  or  who  dares  doubt  that  she  was  all 
she  described  "herself;  and  who  can, 'after  the 
experience  of  the.  last  year,  dispute  the  legiti- 
mate descent  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  puri- 
ty ofj  their  intentions  tpward  Spain?  But  along 
with  this' declaration  pf  the  object  of  future  con- 
gresses, oamje  the  article  whigh  I  should  like  to 
see  some  German .statist-^some  man  versed  in' 
the  manufacture  of  state  papers — compare  with, 
and  reconcile  (if  it  only  iriay  be  done  vflthin  a 
moderate  compass)  to  the  notes  fashioned  at 
Verona,  not  unlikely  by  tie  very  hands  .which 
praduoed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
article  is  this:  "Special  congresses  concerning 
the  affairs  of  states  hot  parties  to  this  alliance, 
shall  not  take  place,  except"  (and  here  I  should 
like  to  know  how  Spain,  which  was  no  pa;rty.  to 
the  alliance,  has_brought  herself  within' the  ex- 
ception)— '"  except  in  consequence  of  a  formc^l  inr- 
vilation  from  such,  stales ;"',  "  aijd  their  embas- 
sadors shall  assist  at  such  congresses."  How 
will  any  German  commentator  reconcile  .these 
contradiction?  ?  Here  the  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain  is  not  only  not  "  by  spe- 
cial jnyitation"  from,  but  is  in  downright  oppo- 
sition to,  the  will  of  Spain.  Thus  stands  th.e,aon- 
duct  of  those  Holy  AUips  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  own  professions-  and  -engagements,  and  ty 
such  means  is.  the  attempt  now  made  to  crush 
the  independence  of  a  brave  people. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  Spain  alone,  that  th^ 
consideration  of  these,  papers  is  inaport-  (jjTiisfi,,, 
.ant-^lhey  furnish  gromids  of  rational  spnswhicii 
fear  to  all  independent  governments  j  given  forthia 
for  I  should  be.  glad  to  learn  what  case  '"'""»*'»?• 
it  is  (upon  the  doctrines  novv  advanced)  to  which 
this  principle  of  interference  may  not  be  extend- 
ed ?  or  what  .Constitution  or  what  act  of  state  it 
is  on  which  the  authority  to  comment,  criticise, 
and  dictate  may  not  be  Assumed  ?  The  House 
is  not  aware  of  the  latitude  to  which  .the  inter- 
ference of  those  armed  legislators  may  be,  nay, 
actually  is  extended.  The  revolt  of  the  colonies 
is.  distinctly  stated  as  one  ground  of  interposi- 
tion! The.  allies  kindly  offer  their  "interven- 
tion" to  restore  this  gres-t  branch  of  "the  strength 
of  Spain."  There,  is  no  end  of  the  occasions 
for  interf0ring  which  they  take.  One  is  rather 
alarming— the  accident  of  a  sovereign  having 
weak  or  bad  ministers.  Mussia,  forsopth,  was 
anxious  to  see  Ferdinand  surrounded- with  "the 
most  enlightiened — most  faithful  of  his  subjects" 
— men  "  bf  tried  integrity  and  superior  talents" 
— men,  in  a  word, -who  should  be  every  way 
worthy  of  hirtiself.  So' that,  accord-  ,, .,,. 
mg  to  these  wise  men  of  Verona  (and  «rtheir  appii. 
this  is  a  consideration'  whigh  should  °"'°"' 
be  looked  to  in  some  other  countries  as  well  as 
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Spain),  the  existence  of  an  inefficient  or  unprin- 
cipled administration,  would  be  of  itself  a  just 
ground  of  interference.  The  principle  does  not 
stop  here.  "Ruinous  loans"  form  another 
ground,  and  "  contributions  unceasingly  renew- 
ed;" "taxes  -which,  for  year  after  year,  ex- 
hausted the  public  treasures  and  the  fortunes  of 
individuals" — these  are  instances  in  which  the 
principle  of  interference  may  apply  to  other 
powers  besides  Spain  ;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  same  doctrines  are  extended  to  certain 
countries,  the  preparatory  manifesto  will  make 
mention  of  agricultural  distress;  financial  em- 
barrassment, aadthe sinking fimd.  But,  to cohi- 
plete  all  thechalrgesagaihst  Spain;  the  Russian 
Emperor  finishes  his  invective  with  the  awful 
assertion  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  "  blood  was 
seen  to  flow  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  pnd  a 
civil  war  raged  throughout  the  Peninsula."  It 
is  true  that  a  revolt  had  been  excited  in  some 
of  the  provinces.  But  by  whom?  Ano%..  It 
was  produced  by  those  cordons  of  droops  which 
were  posted  [b^  France]  on  the  Spanish  frontier, 
armed  with  gold  and  with  steel,, and  affording 
shelter  and  assistance  byTorce,  to  those  in  whose 
minds  disaffection  had  been  excited  by  bribery. 
It  is  also  true  that  blood  has  been  shed.  But 
would  it  not  be  supposed,  by  arty  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact;  and  vidio  only  read  the 
statement  in  the,  manifesto,  that  this  was  blood 
shed  in  an  aittempt  to  dethrone  Ferdinand,  and 
introduce  some  new  and  unheard  of  form  of  gov- 
ernment ?  ,  At  any  rate,  does  not  this  statenvent 
plainly  intend  it  to  be  supposed-that  the  Constitu- 
tipnal  party  had  ,made  the  onset,  and  she'd  royal- 
ist, if  hot  royal  blood?  But  what  is  the  fact? 
A  few  persons  were  killed  who  had  first  a-tf  acked 
the  Constitutionalists,  in  other  words,  mutinied 
against  the  established  government.^ — the  gov- 
ernment which  the  Emperor  Alexander  himself 
recognized  as  legitimate  in  1812;  and  this  he 
has  now  the  .audacity  to  call  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  Spaniards  in  the  palace  of  the  King ! 
As  well  might  he  accuse  the'  People,-  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Crown  of  England  bf  causing 
"blood  to  flow  in  the  palace  of  the  King,"  for 
ordering  their  sentinels  to  fire  on  some  person 
whom  they  found  attempting  'to  assassinate  the 
Sovereign,  as  accuse  the  Spaniards  of  such,  a 
crime,  for  the  events  Which  happened  in  July, 
1822.  '  . 

I  shall  pass  over  many  other  heavy  charges 
(b)  Some  of  Icvelcd  M  the  Spaniards,  in  phrases  of 
SS"aK.'  terrible  impprt— ^as  harboring  a  "  dis- 
iuiiih^.  organized  philosophy," '"indulging  in 
dreamt  of  fallacious  liberty,"  and  the  want  of 
"  venerable  and  sacred  rights,"  with  which  the 
Prussian  note  is  loafled  to  repletion ;  and  shall 
proceed  to  the  Russian,  .which  objects  td  the 
Spaniards  their  want  of  the  "true  ocbjiservative 
principle  of  social  order".;— or,  ^n  other  words, 
of  despotic  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
for  his  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  all  man- 
kind besides ;  and  to  their  not  fajling  within  the 
scope  of  those  "grand  truths,"  which,  though 
they  were  ever  in  ihelr  mouths,  were  novi'here 


explained  by  any  one  of  the  three  sovereigns. 
The  Austrian  nofe  discourses  largely  of  "the 
solid  and  venerable  claims"  which  the  Spanish 
nation  has  upon  the  rest  of  Europe ;  praj's  it  to 
adopt  a  better  form  of  government  thiin  it  has  at 
present',  and  calls  upon  it  to  reject- a  system 
which  is  at  oBce  "  powerful  and  paralyzed."  It 
would.be  disgusting  to  enter  at  any  Ibnglh  into 
papers  at  once  so  despicable  in  their  execution, 
arid-  in  their  plan  so  abominably  iniquitous. 
There  is  but  one  sentiment  held  regarding  them 
out  of  the 'House;  and  njy  excuse  for  taking  no- 
tice of  them  now,  is  my  desire  to  call  forth  a 
similar  expression  of  feeling  from  the  House  h- 
self.  Monstrous,  and  insolent,  and  utterly  un- 
bearable, as  all  of  them  are,  I  cohsider^hat  of 
Russia  to  be -more  monstrous,  more  insolent,  and 
more  prodigiously  beyond  aUendurancethan the 
rest,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  most  to 
admire,  the  marvelous  incongruity '  of  her  lan- 
guage and  conduct  noWf  with  her  former  most 
solemn  treaties,  or  the  incredible  presumption 
of  her  standing  forward  to  lead  the  aggressibn 
Upon. the  independence  of  all  free  and  polished 
states.  Gracious  God!  Russia !  Russia !  a 
power  that  is  only  half  civilized — which,  with 
all  her -colossal  mass  of  physical  strength,  is  still 
quite  as  miuih  Asiatic  as  Ed)-opean-r-whose  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  foreign  and  domestiQ,  are  com- 
pletely despotic,  and  whose  practices  are  almost 
altogether  Oriental-and  barbarous !  In  all  these 
precious  documents  theire  is,  -w'ith'a  mighty  num- 
ber of  gengra,!  remarks,  mixed  up-  a  -Wondrous 
aflectation  of  honest  pfinciples.^-a  great  many 
words'covering  idea®  that  are  not  altogether  clear 
and  intelTigible ;  or,  if  they  happen  to  be  so,  only 
placing  their  oiyn  deformity,  in  a  ^ore  hideous 
apd  detestable-"  light ;  but,  for  argument,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  there  is  none  to  be  found  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  them.  They  reason  not. 
but  spea^"  one  plain  language  to  Spain  and  to 
Europe,  and  this  is  its' sum  and  substance :  "We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hired  meroenaa-ies, 
and  we  will  not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  whom 
we  would  insult  and- enslave." 

I  admire  the  equal  frankness ^ith  which  this 
haughty  language  had_  been  met  by  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  Spanish  goveriiment :  the  papers  of  spiin  »n  aJ- 
which  it  had  sent  forth  are  plain  and.  -, 
laoonio;  and  borrowing  for  liberty,  .the  ancient 
privilege  of  tyrants-^to  let  their  will  stand  in  the 
place  q£  airgument'— they  bluntly  speak  this  lan- 
guage :  "  We  are  millions  of  freemen,  and  will 
not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  who  threaten  to 
enslaive  us."  They  hurl  back  the  menace  upon 
the  head  from  -which  it  issued,  little  caring  wheth- 
er it  came  from  Gptli,  or  Hun,  or  Calrauc ;  with 
a  frankness  that  outwitted  the  craft  of  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  a  spirit  that  defied  the  ferocity  of  the 
Ta,rtar,  and  a  firmness  that  mocks  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Vandal.  If  they  find  leagued  against  them 
the  tyrants  by  whom)  the  world  is  infested,  they 
may  console  themselves  with  this  reflection,  that 
wherever  there  is  an  Englishman,  either  of  the 
Old  World  ov'of  the  New — wherever  there  is  a 
Frenchman,  -with  the  miserable  exception  of  that 
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little  band  which  now,  for  a  moment,  sways  the 
destinies  of  France  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  its  gallant  and  liberal  people-r- 
&  peo'^le  which,'  after  enduring  the  miseries  of 
the  Ri'vohitionj-and  wading  through  its-long  and 
bloody  wars,'are  entitled,  Heaven  knows,  if  ever 
any  people  were,  to  a  long  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  lifierty,  so  dearly  and-  so  honorably  pur- 
ohaseil — ^wherever  there  breathes  an. English- 
man or  a  true-born  Frenohman-riwherevfir  there 
beats  a  free  heart  or  exists  a  virtuous  tnipd,  there 
Spain  has  a  natural  ally,  and  an  inalienable  friend. 
For  ray  own  part,  I  can  not  but  admire  the 
(d)  Eetott  niixture  of  fii-mness  and  forbearance 
mSt'K"  ■^'•'"'^  *^^  government  of'  Spain  has 
liven  the  Ai-    exhibited.     When  the  Allied.  Mon- 

Tiea  as  to  tUeir  .      , 

own  conduct,  archs  Were  pleased' to  adopt  a  system 
of  interference  witk  the  internal  policy  of  Spain 
— when  they  thought  fit  to  deal  in  minute  and 
paltry  Criticisms  uppn  the  whole  course  of  itS  do- 
mestic administration^ — when  each  sentence  in 
their  manifestoes  was  a  direct  personal  insult  to 
the  government,  nay  to  every  individual  Span- 
iard— and  when  the  niost  glaring  altterapts  were 
made  in  all  their  state  papers  to  excite  rebellion 
in  the  country,  and  to  stir  up  one  class  of  thb 
community  against  the  other — it  would  riot  have 
sarpr'ised  me  if,  in  the  replies  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, some  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  ;  or  if  some 
of  the  allegations  which  had  been  so  lavishly  cast 
upon  it,  had  been  scornfully  retorted  upon  those 
who  had  so  falsely  and  so  insoleptly  called  t)jem,. 
forth.  What  could  have  been  more  pardonable, 
Pnuein.  "^y'  "^^^^  more  natural,  than  for  the  Spap- 
ish  government  to  have  besought  his  Prusr 
sian  Majesty,  who  was  so  extremely  anxious  for 
the  Welfare  and  good  government  of  Spain— ^whd 
had  shown  hiin^elf  so  minute  a  critic  on  its  laws ; 
ahd  institutions,  and  who  seemed  so  well  versed 
in  its  recent  hislory-y-to  remember  the.promises 
which  he  had  made  some  years  ago  to  his  own 
people,  by  whose  gallant  exertions,  on  the- faith 
of  those  promises,  he  had  regained  his  lost  crown  ? 
What  would  have  been  more  natural  thap  to  haye 
suggested  that.it  would  be  better,  ay,  and  safer 
too  in  .the  end,  to  keep  those  promiseSj  than'  to 
maintain,  at  Kis  people's  cost,  arid  almost  to  their 
ruin,  a  prodigious  army,  only  safely  employed 
when  in  the  act  of  ravaging  the  territories^  or 
putting  down  the  liberties  of  his  neighbors  ?  The 
government  of  Spain  would  have  had  a  right  to 
make  such  representations,  for  his  Prussian  Maj-^ 
esty  owid  much,  vei-y  much,  to  its  exertions ; 
indeed,  the  gallant,  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  invasion  of  Bbnaparte  had  alone"  enabled 
Prussia  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  while,  on  the  othet, 
hand,  the'  Spaniards  owed  a  debt  of  gra!titude  to 
the  brave  and  honest  people  of  Prussia  fof  tegin- 
ning  the,  resistance  to  Bonaparte  in  the  north. 
Could  any  thing,  I  will  also  ask,  have  been  more 
Ao.tria.  "^'"""^l  for  the  Spanish  government,  than 
'  to  have  asked  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
whether  he  who  now  pretended  to  be  so  scrupit- 
lously  fond  of  strict  justice  in  Ferdinand's  case, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,-or  must  prove  a  gain, 


had  always  acted  with  equal  justice  toward  oth- 
ers when  he  was  himself  concerned  ?  Could  any 
thing  have  been  more  natural  than  suggesting  to 
him  that,  hefore  he  was  generous  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, he  might  as  well  be  just  to  King  George ; 
that  he  had  better  not  rob  the  one  to  pay  the  oth- 
er — nay,  that  he  ought  to  return  him  the  whole, 
or,  at  any  rate,  some  part  of  the  millions,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  xphich  he  owed  him  ?-  a  debt 
which,  remaining  unpaid,,  wastes  the  resources 
of  a  faithful. ally  of  Spain,'  and  tends  mightily  to 
cripple  his  exertions  in  her  behalf.  I  wish  like- 
wise to  know  yhat  could  have  been'  more  natu- 
ral—nay,, if  the  doctrine  of  interference  in  the 
internal'  concerns  of  neighboring  nations  be  at  all 
admitted — what  could  have  been  more  rightful, 
in  a  free  peoptfe",  than  to  have  asked  him  how  it 
■  ha,ppened  that-his  dudgeons  were  filled  with  all 
that  was  noble,  and  accoriiplished,  and  virtuous, 
and  patriotican  the  Milanese  ?  to  have  called  on 
him  to  account'  for  the  innocent  blood-  which  he 
had  shed  in  the  north  pf  Italy  ?  to' have  required 
at  his  hands  'Satisfaction  for  the.tortures  inflicted 
in  the  vap.lt&  and  caverns  where  the  flower  of  his 
Italian  subjects  were  now  languishing  ?  to  have 
dpmanded  of  hitni  some  explanation  of  that  iron 
'  policy,  which  has  opnsigned  lathers  of  families 
thfe  most  virtijous  and  exalted  in  Europe,,  not  to 
the  relief  of  exile,  or  death;  but  to  a  merciless 
iinprisonnient  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  tvventy  years,, 
nay,  even .  for  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
charge  against  them,  on  the  criraefor  which  they 
are  punisljed  ?  Even  the  Emperor  Alexander 
himself,  tender  and  sensitive  as  he  is  at 
the  sight  of  blood  flowing  within  the- pre-  ' 
cincts  of  a  royal  -palace — a  sight  so  monstrous 
that,  if  his  language  ooultj  be  credited,  it  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world 
—might  have  been  -reminded  of  passages  in  that 
history  calculated  .to  lessen  his  astonishment  at 
least,  if  not  to  soothe  his  ,i[eelings ;  for  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  if  the  annals  of  Kusstan  story 
may  be  trCisted,  ho-wever  pure  in  himself,  and 
however  happy  in  always  having  agents  equally 
innocent,'  is  nevertheless  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious line  of  ancestors,  who  have,  with  ex- 
emplary uniformity,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and 
slaughtered  husbands,  brothers,  and  children. 
Not  that  I  can  dream  oi  imputing  those  enormi- 
ties to  the  parents,  or  sisters,  or  consorts ;  but  it 
does  happen  that  those  exalted  arid  near  relations 
had  never  failed  to  reap  the ,  whole  benefit  of  the 
atrocities,  and  h£td  ever  failed  to  bring  the  per- 
petrators to  justice.''  In  these  circumstances,  if 
I  had  had  tjie  honor  of  being  in  the  confidence 
of  his  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  I  should  have 
been  the  last  person  in  the  w6rld  to  counsel  ray 


*  P^ul  I.,,  father  of  the  'Emperor  Alexander,  was 
murdered  by  conspirators  in  his  own  palace,  on  the 
1-lth  of  March,  1801'.  No  one  supposes  that  Alex- 
ander was  personally,  concerned  in  the  plot,  thoagli 
he  aucoeeded  to  the  govbmment.  But  in  no  part  of 
Europe, have  assassinations  been  so  common  in  thd 
royal  line  as.  in  Russia,  and  there  is  singular  foi-oe 
in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  dwells  on 
this  topic. 
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Imperial  Master  to  touoh  upon  so  tender  a- topic 
— I  should  "humbly  have  Ijesought  him  to-  think 
twice  or  thrioe.'nay,  even  a  third  ^nd  a  fourth 
time,  before  he  ventured  to  allude  to.  so  delicate 
a  subject — I  should,  vfith  all  imaginable  defer- 
ence, have  requested  him  to  meddle  vrith  any 
other  topic — •!  should  have  directed' him  by  pref- 
erence to  every  other  point  of  the  compass^^I 
should  have  implored' him  rathei"  to  try  what  he 
could  say  about  Turkey,  or  Greece,  or  even  Mi- 
norca, on  which  he  has  of  late  been  casting  many 
an  amorous  glance— in  short,  ainy,  thing  and, 
every  thing,  before  he'  apprdache)3  the  subject  of 
"  blood  flow:ing  within  the  predincts  of  a  royal 
palace,"  and  placed  his  allusion  to  it,  like  an  art- 
ful rhetorician,  upon  the  uppermost  step  of  his 
climax. 

I  find,  likevpisij  in  these  self-same  documents, 
(e)  Retorts  '  a  topic  for"  which  the  Spanish  gov- 
hsTebraneiven  cmment,'  had  ,it  been  so'  inolinedj 
as  to  theijan-   jnight  have  administered  to  the  Holy 

gitage  about  o  ,  J 

Bonaparte.       Alliance  another  severe  lecture.     V 
allude  to  the  glib  manner  in  which  the  three 
Potentates  now  talk  Of  an  individual' -who,  let  his 
failings  or  even  his  crimes  be  what  they  may, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  great  and  a  re- 
splendent character— ^who,  because  he  -was  now 
no  longer'either  upon  a  throne  or  at  liberty^  or 
even  in  life,  is.  described  By  them,  not  merely  as 
an  ambitious  ruler,  not  merely  as  ah  arbftravy 
tyrant,  but  as  an  lipstart  and  an  usurper.     This 
is  not  th^  language  -which  those  I^otentates  for.' 
merly  employed,  nor  is  it  the'  language  which 
they  were  now  entitled  to  iise  regarding  this 
astonishing  individual.     Whatever  epithets  En- 
gland, for  instance,  or  Spain,  may  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  his  conduct,  the  mouths  of  the  Allies, 
at  least,  are  stopped :  they  can, have  no  right  to 
cali  him  usurper- — they  -who;  in  his  usurpations, 
had  been  either  most  greedy  Accomplices  or  most 
willing  tools'.    What  entitles  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  hold  such  language  now  ?  he  who  followed 
his  fortunes  with  the  iriost  shatheless  subservie'n- 
cy,  after  the  thoi-ough  beating'he,  received  from 
him,  when  trampled  upon  •  and  trodden  down  in 
the  year  1 806  ?     Before  he  had  risen  again  and 
recovered  the  upright,  attitude  of  a  man,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  ■  still  crouching  before  him 
who  had  made  him  crawl  in  the  dust,  kissed  the 
blood-stained  hand  of  Nappleon  for  leave  to  keep 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  foreign  dominions;  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  the  Prussian  had 
snatfched  hold  of  while  at, peace, with' England. 
So  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  he  had,  also 
undergone  the  like 'previous  ceremony,  did  not 
disdain  to  lick  u^  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
table  of  his  more  successful  rival  in  usurpationi 
Little,  it  is  true,  was  left  by  the  edge  of  Gallic 
appetite ;  but  rather  th,an  have^  nbthrng; — ^rather 
than  desert  the  true  Russian  principle  of  getting 
something  on  eSrery  occasion,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia   (and  of  late  years  they  have  even 
laid  qlaim-to  an  almost  indefinite  naval  dominioii 
in  America) — rather  than   forego  the  Calmuc 
policy  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  always 
adding  something,  be  it  ever  so  little,"to  what 


was  already  acquiredj,  be  it  ever  so  great he 

condescended  to  recei-yefrom  the  hand  of  Bona- 
parte a  few  square  leagues  of  territory,  with  an 
additional  population  of  some  two  or  three  thou, 
sand  serfs.     The  object  was  trifling  indeed,  but 
it  served  to  keep  alive  the  principle.     The, ten- 
der heart  of  the  father,  overflowing,  as  his  irh- 
perial  grandmother  had  phrased  it,  with  'the  milk 
of  hum^n  kindness  for  all  his  children,  could  hot 
be  satisfied  without  receiving  a  further  addition 
to 'their  numbers ;  and  therefore  it  is  notsurpris- 
ing  that,  on  theuext  occasion,  he  should  be  ready 
to  seize,  in  more  effectual  exemplification  of  the 
principle,  a  share  of  the  booty  large  in  propor- 
tion as  his  former  one  had  been  small.     The 
Emperor  of  Austrial,  too,  who  h'ad  entered. be- 
fore the  others  into  the  race  for  plunder,  and 
never  weary  in  ill  doing,  had  continued  in  it  till 
the  very  end-^he  who,  if  nof  an  accomplice  with 
the  Jacobins  of  France  in  thfe  i^poliation  of  'Ven- 
ice, was  at  least  a  receiver  of  the  stolen  proper- 
ty— ^a  felony;  of  vehich  it  was  well  s,aid  at  the 
time  in  the  House,  that  the  receiver  wa^  as  bad 
as  -the  thief — that  magnanimous  Prince,  wlio. 
after  twenty  years  alternation  of  tiruokling  and    ' 
vaporing — now  the  feeble  enemy  of  Bonaparte, 
now  his  willing  accomplice — constantly  punished 
for  his  restsfanoe  by  the  discipline  invariably  ap- 
.plied  to  those  mighty  Princes  in.  the  tenderest 
places,  their  capitals,  from  which  tliey  were  suc- 
cessively'dri,ven-^s  constantly^  after  punish- 
raentj  joining  the  perseoritor,  uke  the  rest  of 
them,  in  aittacking  aiid  plundering  his  allies — > 
end^d  by  craving  the  honor  of  giving  Bonapdrte 
his  favorite  daughter  in' marriage.    ,Say,  after 
the  genius  of  Bonaparte  had  fallen  under  the  still 
more  powerful  restlessness  of  his  ambition — 
when  the  star  of  his  destiny  had  waned,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  Allies  was  triumphant,  through 
the  roused  entergies  of  their  gallant  people,  the 
se-verity  of  the  elements,  his  own  turbulent  pas-, 
sions  and  that  without  vphich  the  storms  ofpOp- 
;~ular  ferment,-  and,  Russian  -winter,  and  his  own 
ambition  vp'ould  have  raged  in  vain,  the  aid  of 
English  arms,  anj  skill,  and  gallantry^ — strange 
to  fell,  these  very  men  were  the  first  to  imitate 
that  policy  against  which  they  had  inveighed 
and  strug'gled,  and  to  carry  it  further  than  the 
enemy  himself  in  all  its  most  detestable  points. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  so ;  for  itbt  even  by  his  bit- 
terest slanderers  was  Bon.aparte.ever  accused  of 
a9tions  so  atrocious  as  was  the  spoliation  of  Nor- 
way, the  petition  of  Saxony,'  the  transfer  of  Ge- 
noa, and  the  cessioti  of  RagUsa,  -perpetrated  by 
those  in  whose  mouths  no  sound  had  been  heard  - 
for  years  but  that  of  lamentation  over  the  Freaoh 
attacks  upon  national  indej^endence.*  ,  It  is  too 
much,  after  such  deeds  as  these — it  is  too  much, 
after  the  Allies  had  submitted  to  a  long  course 
of  crouching  before  Bonaparte,  accompaiiieil  by 


5  The  annexationof  Norway  to  Sweden,  of  d^enoa 
to  Sardinia,  and  other  arrangements  of  territory 
made  by,  the  Allied  Po-wers  after  the  dethronement 
of  Bonaparte,  e.xcited  general  indignation  thrrfngh- 
oat  the  free  countiiies  of  Europe.     . 
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eve  ry  aggravation  of  disgrace — it  is  too  much  for 
them  now  to  come. forth  and  calumniate  his  mem- 
ory for  transactions  in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
participated  at  the  time,  as  his  accomplices,  and 
the  infamy  of  which  they  have  since  surpassed 
with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  imitators.  -I  re- 
joice that  the  Spaniards  have  only  such  men  as 
these  to  contend  With.  I  know  that  there  are 
fearful -odds  when  battalions  are  arrayed  against 
principles.  I  may  feel  solicitous  about  the  issue 
of  such  a  contest.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that  those  embodied  hosts  are  not  aided 
by  the  merits  of  their  chiefs,  and  that  all  the 
\?eight  of  character  is  happily  on  one  side. 

It  gives  me,  however,  some  pain  to  find  that 
(D  RoupiM  a  monarch  so  enlighteried  as  the  King 
md'rep^uhiit  of  France  has  shown  himself  on  va- 
Itou'd^^o'use  rious  occasions,  should  have  yielded 
iiiB  cause.  obedience,  even  for  an  instant,  to  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  this  tyrannic  junto.  I 
trust  that  it  will  only  prove  a  teniporary  ab- 
erration from  the  sounder  principles  on  which 
he  has  hitherto  acted;  I  hope  that  the  men 
who  appear  to  have  gained  his  confidence  only 
to  abuse  it,  will  soon  be  dismissed  from  hjs  Coun- 
cils; or  if  nipt,  that  the  voice  of  the ,  country,- 
whose  interests  they  are  "sacrificing  t6  thejr' 
wretched  personal  views,  and  whose  Rising  lib- 
erties they  seem  anxious  to  .desQ-Oy,  in  gratifi- 
cation of  their  hatred  "and  bigotry,  will  compel 
them  to  pursue  a  more  mahly  and  iriore  liberal 
policy.  Indeed,  the  King  of  Frajice  has  been 
persuadei,  by  the,  parasites  who  at  present  sur- 
round him,  to  go  even  beyond  the  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  He  has  been  induced  to  tell 
the  world  that  it  is  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant 
alone  that^  free  pebple  can  hold  a  Constitution. 
That  accomplished  Prince — ^and  all  Europe  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be,  among  other  things,  a 
finished  scholar— can  not  but  be  aware  that  the 
wise  and  good  men  of  former  times  held  far  oth- 
er opinions  upon  this  subject ;  and  if  I  venture 
to  remind  him  of  a  passage  in  a  recently  recov- 
ered work  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  ihe  an- 
cieot  woHd,  it  is  in  the  sincere  hope  that  his 
Majesty  will  consider  it  with  all  the  attention 
that  is  due  to  such  high  authority.  That  great 
man  said,  "  Non  in  ulla  civitate,  pisi  in  qua  sum- 
ma  potestas  populi  est,  uUuih  doniifeilium  liber- 
tas  habet."^  I  recommend  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  the  reflection  thafthis  lesson  came  not 
only  from  the  wisdom  ef  so  great  a  philosopher, 
but  also  from  the  experience  of  so  great  a  states- 
man. I  would  have  him  remember  that,  like 
himself,  he  lived  in  times  of  groat  difficulty  and 
of  great  danger— that  he  had  to  oonfend  with 
the  most  forhiidable  conspiracy  to  which  the  life, 
property,  and  liberty  of  the  citizen  had  ever  beeh 
exposed— that,  to  defeat  it,  he  had  recourse  only 
to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution— threw  biinself 


"  JTever  has  liberty  hstd  a  home,  except  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  power  was  in  the  hTlnda  of  the  peo- 
pie.  The  words  are  from  the  treatise  of  Cidero,  De 
Repnblica,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  for  the 
hrst  time  bronght  to  light  by  Maio,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  the  year  1828; 


on  the  good-will  of  his  patriotic  countrymen and 

only,  put  forth  the  powers  of  his  own  genius,  and 
only  used  the  wholesome  vigor  of  tlie  law-  He 
never  thought  of  oallirtg  to  his  assistance  the 
AUobroges,  or  the  Teutones,  or  the.  Scythians  of 
his  day;  and  I  npw  say, that  if  Louis  XVIII. 
shall  call  upon  the  modem  Teutones  or  Scythi- 
ans to  assist  him  in  this  unholy  war,  the  day 
their  hordes  move  toward  the  Rhine,  judgment 
will  go  forth  against  him,  and  his  family,  and 
his  counselors  ;  and  the  dynasty  of.  Gaul  has 
ceased  to  reign. 

What,  I  ask,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
necessity  of  this  war  is  defended  ?  (4.)  The  roi 
It  is  said  to  be  undertaken  because  °,Si™.of''°' 
an  insurrection  has  broken  oiit  with  f^" '""'"■■. 

liona  through- 
Success  at  Madrid.     I  'deny, this  to  be  ■>««  Europe, 

the-faot.  What  is  called  an' insurrection, .was 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  lawful  Constitution  of 
the  country — a  Constitution  which  was  its  es- 
tablished government,  tiU  Ferdinand  overthrew 
it  by  means  of  a  mutiny  in  the  army ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  a  military  movement  enabled  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  recover  whsit  they  had  lo'stj 
it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language  to  call  this 
reopveiy,  this  restoration,  by  the  name  of  insur- 
rection^an  insidious  confusion  of  terms,  which 
ojan  oifly  be  intended  to  blind  the  reason,  or  play 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  honest  part  of  man- 
Itind.  Let  the  pretext,  however,  for  the  war  be 
what  it  may,  the  real  cause  of  it  is  not  hard  to 
conjecture.  It  is  not  from  hatred  to  Spain  or  to 
Portugal  that  the  Allied  Soverfeigns  are  for 
marching  their  swarms  of  barbstriatis  into  the  < 
Peninsula — it  is  not  against  freedom  oti  the  Ebro, 
or  freedom  on  the  Mincio,  they  make  war.  No, 
it  is  agaiAst  freedom .' — against  freedom  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found — freedom  by  whomsoever 
enjoyed^-freedom  by  whatever  means  aqhieved, 
by  whatever  institutions"  Secured.  Freedom  is 
the  object  of  their  itnplacable  hate.  For  its  de- 
struction they, are  re^dy  to  exhaust  every  re- 
source' of  force  and  fraud.  All  the  blessii^gs 
which  it  bestows — a,ll  the  establishments  in 
which  it  is  embodied,  the  monuments  that  are 
raised  to  it,'  and  the  miracles  that  are  wrought 
by  it— they  hate  with  the  malignity  of  demons, 
who  tremble  while  they  are  compelled  to  adore ; 
for  they  quiVer  by-  instinct  at  the  sound  of  its 
name.  And  let  «s  not  deoeiife  ourselves ;  these 
despots  can  have  but  little  liking  to-wUrd  this  na- 
tion and  its  institutions,  more  especially  our  Par- 
liament and  our  press.  As  long  as  England  re- 
mains unenslaved ;  as  long  as  the  Parliament  con- 
tinues a  free  and  open  tribunal,  to  which  the  op- 
pressed of  ail,  nations  under  heaven  can  appeal 
against'  their ,  oppressors,  however  mighty  and 
exalted — arid  with  all  its  abuses  (and  no  man 
can  lament  them  more  than  I  do,  because  no 
man  is  more  sensible  of  its  intrinsic  value,  which 
those  jibuses  diminish),  with  all  its  imperfections 
(and  no  man  can  be  more  anxious  to.  remove 
themi  because  none  wishes  more  heartily,  by  re- 
storing its  origjinal  purity,  to  mp-ke  it  entirely 
worthy  of  the  country's  love) — it  is  still  far  too 
pure  and  too  free  to  please  the  taste  of  the  con- 
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tinental  despots — so  long  would  England  be  the 
object  of  tbeir  hatred,  and  of  machinations, 
sometimes  carried  on  covertly,  sometimes  open- 
ly, but  always  pursued  with  the  same  unremit- 
ting activity,  and  pointed  to  the  same  end. 

But  it  is  not  free  states ,  alone  that  have  to 
andihe  .^.  dread  this  systcni'of  interference  ;  this 
erandisement  plan  of  marching  ■  armies  to  improve 
ti»  excuse  the  political  condition  of  foreign  na- 
of  Turkey.  t;ong_ .  It  is  idle  to  siippose  that  tho.?e 
armed  critics  will  confiije  theit-  objections  to  the 
internal  policy  of  popular  goveinraents.  Can 
any  one  imagine  that,  if  there  be  a  portion  of 
territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Emperoi- 
Alexander  peculiarly  suited  to  his  views,  he  will 
not  sooi;!  be  able  to  discover  some  fault,  to  spy 
out  some  flaw  in  its  political  institutions  requir- 
ing his  interventiouy  however  little  these  may 
savor  of  democracy,  supposing  it  even  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  government  itself?  If  his 
Imperial  Majesty  be  present  in  council  with  his 
consistory  of  jtirists  and  diplomatists,  J  believe 
that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  Ulemah  to  s^nd  a 
deputation  of  learned  Muftis,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  Turkish  institutions.  ,  These 
sages  of  the  lp.w  may  contend  that  the  Ottoman 
government  is  of  the  most  "  venerable  descrip- 
tion"— ^that  it  has  "  antiquity  in  its  favor" — that. 
it  is  in  full  possession  of  "the  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  social  order"  in-  its  purest  form — that  It 
is  replete  with  "  grand  truths ;"  a  system  "  pow- 
erful and  paralyzed"— ^that  it  has  never  lent  an 
ear  to  the  doctrines  of  a  "  disorganized  philoso- 
phy"— never  indulged  in  "vain  theories,"  nor 
been  visited  by  such  things  as  "  dreams  of  falla- 
cious liberty."  All  this  the -learned  and  rever- 
end deputies  of  the  Ulemah  may  urge,  and  may 
maintain  to  be  true  as  holy  Koran;  still  "The 
Three  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  I  fear,  will  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  argument,'  and  set  about  pry-- 
ing  for  some  imperfection  in  the  "  pure-  and  ven- 
erable system"-7-pome  avenue  by  which  to  enter 
the  territory ;  and,  if  they  can  not  find  a  way, 
will  probably  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  mak- 
ing one.  The  windings  of  the  path  may  be  hard 
to  trace,  but  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
plain  enough.  In  about  three  irionths  from  the 
time  of  deliberation,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
will  be  found  one  morning  at  Constantinople^ 
or,  if  it  suit  him,  at  Minorca — for  he  has  long 
shown  a  desire  to  have  some  footing  in  what  he 
pleasantly  termed  the  "western  provinces"  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  Muscovite  tongue,  signi- 
fies the  petty  territories  of  France  arid  Spain, 
while  Austria  and  Prussia  will  be  inyited  to  look 
for  an  indemnity  elseVhere ;  the  latter,  as  fori 
merly,  taking  whatever  the  King  of  Esgland 
may  have,  on  the  Continent.  The  principles  on 
which  this  band  of  vQonfederated  despots  have 
shown  their  readiness  to  act  are  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  not  only  to  free  states  (and  to  those 
to  which  no  liberty  can  be  imputed),  but  also  to 
the  states  over  which  the  very  members  of  this 
unholy  league  preside. 

Resistance  to  them  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  all 
nations,  and  tjie  duty  of  this  country  is  especially 


plain:     It  behooves  us,  however,  to  tak«  care 
that  we  rush  not  blindly  into  a  war.  peromiion. 
An  appeal  to  arms  is  the  last  al-  "">); »' e^- 

J,  ^  111  1  .,,    .     glanotobepre- 

ternative  we  should  try,  but  still  it  p"'"*  'or  '«•'■ 
ought  never  to  be  so  foreign  tb  our  thoughts  as 
to  be  deemed  very  distant,  much  less  impassible  j 
or  so  foi-eign  from  our  cbuncils  as  to  leave  ns 
unprepared'.  '  Already,  if  there  is  qny  force  in 
■language,  or  any  validity  in  public  engagements, 
we  are  committed  by  the  defensive  treaties' into 
wljich' we  have  entered.  We  are  6bund  by, va- 
rious ties  to  prevent  rt)rtugal  from  being  overrun 
bj  an  enemy.'  If  (which  Heaven  avert !)  Spain 
wea-e  overrun  by  foreign  invaders,  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  Portugal?  Her  frontier  on 
the  ade  of  Spain  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
^n  existence ;  there  is  no  defending  it  any  where ; 
and  it  is  in  many  places  a  mere  imaginary  line, 
that  can  only  be  traced  on  the  page  of  the  ge- 
ographer ;  her  real  frontier  is  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
her  real-  defense  is  in  their  fastnesses  and  in  the 
defense  of  Spain;  whenever  those  passes  are 
crossed,  the  danger  which  has  reached  ,Spain 
will  hang  over  Portugal.  If  we  ackaoiwledge 
the  force  of  treaties,  and  realjy  mean  that  to  be 
performed  for  which  we  engaged,  though  ,we 
may  not  be  bound  to  send  an  army  of  dbserva- 
tion  to  watch  the  motions  of  the.  French  by  land, 
because  that  would  be  far  from  the  surest  way 
of  providing  for  the  integrity  of  our  ally,  at  least 
we  are  .bound  to  send  a  naval  armament ;  to  aid 
with  arms  and  stores ;  to  have  at  all  times  the 
earliest  information ;  and  to  be  Teady  at  any 
moment  to  give  effectual  assistance  to  our  an- 
cient ally.  Above  all  things,  we  ought  to  da 
that  .which  of  itself  will  be  a  powerful  British 
armament  by  sea  and  by  land — repeal  without 
delay  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill — a  measure 
which,  in  ray  opinion,  we  ought  never  to  have 
enacted,  for  it  does  little  credit  to  us  either  in 
policy  or  justice.  I  will  not,  howeVer,  look 
backward  to  measures  on  the  nature  of  which 
all  may  not  agree ;  I  will  much  rather  look  for- 
ward, to  av6id  every  matter  of  vituperation,  re- 
serving all  blame  for  the  foreign  tyrants  whose 
profligate  conduct  makes  this  nation  hate  them 
with  one  heart  and. soul,  and  my  co-operation  for 
any  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  who  shall,  iii 
performing  his  duty  to  his  country,  to /reedotn, 
and  to  the  world,  speak  a  language  that  is  truly 
British — purSu^  a  policy  that  is  truly  free — and 
look  to  free,  states  as  our  best  find  most  natural 
allies  against  all  enemies  whatsoever ;  allies  upon 
principle,  but  whose  friendship  was  also  closely 
connected  with  our  highest  interests ;  quarreling 
with  none,  whatever  may  be  the  fenn  of  their 
government,  for  that  would"be  copying" the  faults 
we  condemn;  keeping  pace  wherever  we  could, 
but  not  leaving  ourselves  a  moment  ,nnprepared 
for  war ;  not  courting  hostilities  from  any  quar- 
ter, but  not  fearing  the  issue,  and  calmly  resolved 
to  brave  it  at  all  hazards,  should  it  involve  us  in 
the  affray  with  them  -all ;  determined  to  main-  - 
tain,  amid  every  sacrifice,  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  the  independence  of  the  country, 
the  ancient  law  of  nation.^,  the  supremacy  of  all 
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separate  states ;  all  those  principles  which  are 
cliefished  as  most  precious  and  most  sacred  by 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  views  of  England  were  wholly  disregafd- 
ed  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1823,  the  French  army  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke  of  An- 
o-ouleme,  entered  the  Spanish  territory.  They 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  priests 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  after 
some  severe  conflicts  forced  their  way  to  Cadiz 
within  six  months,  October  4th,  1823.  The  En- 
glish having  no  treaty  with  Spain  which  la|d  the 
foundation  of  their  interposing  to  assist  her,  re- 
mained neutral,  prepared  instantly  to  strike  if 
Portuga,!  should  be  attacked.  Ferdinand  was 
invested  with  absolute  power;  and  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  a  persequting 
and  vindictive  policy  was  adopted  toward,  ttje 
partisans  of  the  constitutional  governrnent.  Ri-. 
ego  was  executed  at  Madrid,  November  6th;  and 
great  cruelty  exercised  toward  his  leading  '  as-' 
sociates.  Portuguese  absolutists  now  put  forth 
every  eflbrt  in  their  power,'  conjointly  with  Fer- 
dinand, to  break  down  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Portugal,  and  in  1826  that  country  was 
invaded  from  Spain.  The  resuh  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  pbnnection  w;ith  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  on  this  subject.  The  insurrection  was 
put  down  within  two  months,  and  Ferdinand, 
fearing  ah  invasioB  from  England,  vvas  driven 
from  his  favorite  design. 

The  student  in  oratory  will' be  interested,  in 
connection  with  this  speecli,  to  read  that  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  Greek  revolution,  delivered  in 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
StateSj  onthel9thof  Janualy,  1824.  Inthefor- 
mer  part  of  this  speech,  the  reader  will  find  the 
subject  of  "  Intervention"  discussed  not  merely 
in  the  spirit  of  just  invective  against  those  con- 
cerned, but  of  searching  analysis  info  its  grounds 
and  its  consequences.  He  will  find  himself  in 
communion  with  a  mind  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  that  of  Lord  Brougham — richer  in  its  com- 
binations, wider  in  its  reach,  more  elevated  in  sen- 
timent, niore  self-possessed  in  its  loftiest  flights 
of  elbquence.  Mr.  Webster  concludes  this  part 
olhii  subject  in  a  passage  whi'ch,  though  often 
quoted,  may  be  given  with  peculiar  .propriety  in 
this  plaoci  not  only  for  the  views  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  remedy  for  these  interventions,  but 
for  its  prophetic  intimations  of  the  fate  of  the 
Diik4  of  Angonleme  and. of  the  Bourbon  race. 

"It  may,  in  tbe  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps, 
supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  what  can  wc  do? 
Are  we  to  go  to  war  ?  Are  -wo  to  interfere  in 
the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  cause  ? 
Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  ?  No) 
certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question  recurs, 
remains  for  us?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our 
own  peace;  if  we  vPill  neither  furiiish  armies 
nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just 
tme,  what  is  there  within  our  power  ? 

"  Sir,  this  i-easoning  mistakes  the  age.  The 
time  has  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies, 
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and  subsidies  were  the  principal  reliances  even 
in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind 
there  has  arrived  a  great  change  in  this  respect! 
Moral  causes  come  into  consideratiori,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced  • 
and  the  public  opinion  of,  the  civilized  'world  is 
rapidly  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  mere  brutal 
force.  ,It,is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression  ^  and,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
telligent and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and 
more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  mili- 
tary power,  but  it  can  not  be  conquered.  It 
is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the 
weapons  of  ordinary  vyarfare.  ,  It  is  that  impas- 
sable, unextinguishable  enemy  of.  mere  Violence 
and  arbitrary  rule  which,  like  Miltoii's  angels, 
■  "Vital  in  every  part,  - 
Can  npt/but  by  annihilating:,  die."' 

"  Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is 
vain  for  power  to  talk  either  of  triumphs  or  of 
repose.  No  matter  vyliat.  fields  are  desolated, 
what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  sub- 
dued, or  what  provinces  overrun. .  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  year  that  has  patssed  by  us,  and  in 
the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the 
vanity  of  all  triumphs;  in  a  cause  .which  violates 
the  geiferal  sense  of  jvjstioe  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France 
have  passed  from-  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  is 
nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has 
fallen  ^before  them';  it  is  nothing  that  arrests, 
and  confiscation,  and  execution  sweep  away  the 
little  remnant  of  national  resistance.  There  is 
an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of 
these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back 
to  the  very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon 
him  to  tgke  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is 
yet;  indignant ;  it  shovrs  him  that  the  scepter  of 
his  victory  is  a  barren  scepter ;  that  it  shall  con- 
fer peither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  molder  to  dry 
ashes  in  his  grksp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exulta- 
tion it  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured 
justice';  it  denounces  against  him  the  indigna*' 
tion  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age  ;  it  turns 
to  bitterness  the  cup  of  Tiis  rejoicing,  and  wounds 
him  with  the  stirtg  which  belopgs  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  .having  outraged  the  opinion  of 
mankind."  ,'     ' 

It  was,  indeed,  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme 
and  his  family, 

A  barren,  scepter  in  their  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrenched'by  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  theirs  succeeding. 

His  linde,  Louis  XVIII.,  died  the  next  year ; 
his  father,  Charles  X.,  succeeded,  and  in  less  than 
six  years  was  driven,  with  his  ibrarich  of  the 
family,  iiom  the  throne  (July,  1830) ;  Louis 
Philippe,  of  the  Orleans  branch,  succeeded,  and 
met  with  the  same  fate  in  l^ss  than  eighteen 
years  (June,  1848);  and  the  prediction  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  dynasty 
was  verified,  even  without  his  calling  in  "  the 
modern  Teutones  and  Scythians  to  assist  him ;" 
"judgment"  did  "  go  forth  against  him,  and  his 
family,  and  his  counselors ;  and  the  dynasty;  af 
the  Gaul  has  ceased  to  reiicn)" 
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INTEODUCTION.  '  i 

Earl  Gket  came  into  poWer  November  22d,  1830,  being  the  iirst  Whig  minister  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Grenville  in  ISOe-^?.  His  life  h»d  been  devoted  to  parliamegtary  reform,  and  be  made  this  the  leading 
object  of  his  administration. 

Ages  had  passed  aWay  sine?  the  apportionment  of  members  for  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  The  jopola- ' 
tion  of  England  had  five-folded.  Many  of  the  largest"  towns  in  the  kingdom,  snch  as  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, &c.,  had  sprang  jnto  existence,  and  Were  witbont  representatives ;  while  a  large  nnmljer  of  places. 
Bending  two  members  each  to  -Farliament,  had  sank  into  mere  viUagSs  or  hamlets,  and  some,  like  Old 
.  Samm,  Gatton,  &c.,  were'  actually  left  without  an  inhabitant  These  places  passed  into  the  hands,  or 
under  the  control,  of  Jihe  nobility  gnd  men  of  wealth,  so  that  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by'  scores 
upon  scores,  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  market.  When  Lord  Gr_ey  first  took  up  the  subject  in  1793, 
he  off'ered  to  prove  that  seventy-one  peers,  by  diiiect  nomination  or  influence,  returned  one  humdred  and 
sixty-three  members,  uad,  ninety-one  commoners  one. hundred' and.  thirty-nine  members.  Thtis,  in  En- 
gland and  Wales  (exclusive  of  the  forty:fiv«  for  Scotland),  three  himdred  and  two  members,  being  a  de- 
cided jyajority  qf  the  Commons,  were  returned  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  individuals  !  These  state- 
ments made  a  deep  impressioii  on  the  public  mind ;  but  each  was  the  dread  inspired  by  the  Preifch  Rev- 
olution and  itb  misguided  friends  in  England,  and  such  the  relnctance  of  the  higher  classes  to  part  with 
power,  thafc  -every  attempt  at  reform  was  instantly  jroted  down,  until  1830,  when  Earl  Grey  came  into 
power.  ,  ■  ,  ^  _ 

On  the  first , of  Marchi  1831,  tiie  new  ministry  -brought  forward  their  ReformBill  in  the  House  of-Com- 
mons.  It  was  designed  to  meet  threeevils:  first,  the  appointment  of  menibers  by  individuals  ;  secondly, 
the  small  number  of  voters  in  most  borpugbs  and  in  the  counties ;  -and,  thirdly,  the  expenses  of  elections. 
To  meet  the  first  evil,  it  proposed  that  sixty  bofoughs,  enumerated  in  a  schedule  marked  A,  having'  each 
a  population  under  two  thousand,  should  be  totally  disfranchised ; '  and  that  ibrty-seven  others,  in  a  sched- 
ule marked  B,  with  a  like  popnlation  under  four  thousand,  should  each  be  allowed  only  one  member. 
Weymouth,  which  sent  four  znembers,  was  to  have  bi^t  two.  -In  this  way,  one  hundred  and  sixt^-eight 
vacancies  would  be  created,  which  might  be  supplied  by  gjving  rejlresentatives  to  the  large  towns,  and 
by  increasing  the  number  of  county  members.  In  respect  to  the  second  evil)  it  proposed  to  give  the 
right  of  voting  in  borough^  to  all  householders  paying  a  £10  rent,  and  in  the  counties  to  copyholdefs  of 
XIO  a  ^ear,  and  to  leaseholders  of  £50  a  year.  In  regard  to  the'  third  evil,  that  of  election  expenses,  it 
disfranchised  all  nonresident  electors,  thus  saving  vast  sums  paid  for  their  transportation  to  the  polls; 
and  shortened  the  duration  of  elections  by- increasing  the  jfaoilitias  for  receiving  votes. 

This  bill  was  debated  in  the  Commons  with  great  ability  on  both  sides  for  seven  weeks,  and  was 
finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight.  The  ministry  immediately  tendered  their  r'esignations,  bnt  the 
King  (William  IV.),  wfio  was  in  favo*  of  reform,  refused  to  accept  thenl ;  he' preferred  to  dissolve  Parlia-i 
ment,  S(nd  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  people  in  a  new  House  of  Commpns.  The  elections, 
in  all  places  where  the  popular  voice  could  prevail,  went  strongly  for  the- bill, eighty  of  tlie  county  mem- 
bers being  chosen  under  pledges  to  vot^  for  reform. 

The  hill,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was  brought  again  into  the  House  on  the  24th  of  June,  1931. 
Here  it  was  debated  uhder  various  forms  for  nearly  three  months,  and  was  finally  passed  on  the  19th  of 
September,  by  a  majority  of  one  fmndred  and  six.  It  was  now  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  known  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure.'  The  great  body  of  the  nation 
were  equally  resolved  it  should  pass  i  petitions  came  in  by  thousands  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  feeling  seemed  to  he  almost  universal,  "  through  Parliament  or  over  Parliament,  this  jneasnre 
must  he  carried."  '  '       .   " 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mihd,  the  House  of  Lords  took  up  the  subject  on  the  3d  of  October,  1831;  and 
discussed  it  in  a  debate  gf  five  nights,  which,  "for  skill,  force,  and  variety  of  argument;  for  historical, 
constitutional,  and  claasical  information,"  says  an  able  Writer,  "was  never  surpassed."  Lord  ?roagham 
reserved  himself  until  the  fifth  night ;  and  after  Lord  Eldon  'had  spoken  with  ail  the  'weight  of  his  age 
and  authority  against  the  hill,  the  LordChancellor  came  down  from  the  wool-sack  to  reply.  His  speech 
was  intended  as  an  answer  to  all  the  important  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  reform  daring 
this  protracted  discussion.  He  began  in  a  mild  and  conciliatory,  manner,  unwilling  to  injure  his  cause  by 
the  harshness  in  which  he,  too  commonly.  Indulged,  and  ans-wered  a  part  of  the  arguments  in  a  strain  of 
good-humored  wit  and  pleasantry  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.    But  after  repeated  interraptioDS 
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some^of  them  obvioQsly  deigned  to  put  him  down,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours 
more  with  a  keenness  of  rebulie,  a  force  of  argument,  and  a  boldness  of  declamation  which  secured  him 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  extorted  the  confession  from  his  adversary  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  a  more  pow- 
erful speech  of  the  kind  llad  never  been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


SPEE 

My  Lords, — I  feel  that  I  owe  some  apolqgy 
to  yoQr  Lordships  for  standing  in  the  -way  of  any 
noble  Lords'  who  wish  to  address  you ;  biit  aft- 
er muoh  deliberation,  and  after  consalttng  with 
several  of  my  noble'  friends  on  bsth  .sides  of  the 
House,  it  did  appear  to  its,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
to  your  Lordships,  desirable,  on.  many  grounds, 
that  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  olose.this 
night ;  and  I  thought  I  could  not  better  contrib- 
ute to  that  end  than  by  tafcing  the  present  op- 
portunity of  addressing  you.  '  Indeed,  I  had 
iniietj  orihe  scarccly  ^ny  choice.  I  am  Urged  on 
l^lu'sZ  by  the  anxiety  I  feel  on  this  qirghty 
iiibj.xt.  subject,  which   is   so   great  that  I 

should  hardly  have  been  able  to  delay  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  much  longer ;  if  I  had,  I 
feel  assured  that  I  must  nave  ^ost  the  power  to 
address  you.  This  solicitude  is  not,  I  can  as- 
sure your  Lordships,  diminished  by  iny  recollec- 
tion of  the  gi'eat  talents  and  brilliant  exertions, 
of  those 'by  whom  I  have  been  preceded  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  I  have  tp  contend  in  followr 
ing  such  men.  It  is  a  deep  sense  of  these  dif- 
ficulties that  induces  me  to  call  for  your  patient 
indulgence.  For,  although  not  unused  to  meet 
public  bodies,  nay,  constantly  in  the  habit,-dur— 
ing  many  years,  of  presenting  myself  before, 
great  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  yet  I,  do  sol- 
emnly assure  you  that  I'  never,  until  this  mo- 
i^nt,  felt  what  deep  responsibility  may  -rest  on 
a. member  of  the  Legislature  in  addressing  ei- 
ther of  its  Houses.  And  if  t,  now  standing  with 
your  Lordships  on  the  brink  of  the  most  rtomeut- 
ous  decision  that  ever  human  assembly  came  to 
at  any  period  of  the  world,  and  seeking  to  arrest 
you  while  it  is  yet  time,  in  that  position  could, 
by  any  divination  of  the  future,  have  foreseen  in 
my  earliest  years  that  I  should  live  to  appear 
here,  and  to  act  as  your  adviser,  on  a  question 
of  such  awful  importance,  npt  only  to  yourselves, 
but  to  your  remotest  posterity,  I  should  have  de- 
ne mpara.  voted  every  day  and  every  hour  of 
>Si  to  X°e  that  life  to  preparing  myself  for  the 
'""''■  task  which  I  now  almost  sink  under — 

gathering  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  ex- 
perience the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  tpight 
guide  our  course  at  the  present  hour — looking 
abroad  on  our  own  times,  aM  these  not  unevent- 
ful, to  check  by  practice  the  application  of  those 
lessons — chastening  myself,  and  sinking  within 
me  every  infirmity  of  temper,  every  wayward- 
ness of  disposition  which  might  by  possibility 
impede  the  discharge  of  this  most  solemn  duty ; 
hut  above  all,  eradicating  froni  my"  mind  every 
thing  that,- by  any  accident,' could  interrupt  the 
most  perfect  candor  and  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment.   I  advance  thus  anxious  and  thus  humbled 


'  The  Marquess  ofCleveland  and  several  others 
had  risen-  and  given  way. 


C  H,  &o. 

to  the  task  before  me ;  but  cheered,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  intimate  and  absolflfe  persuasion 
that  I,  have  no  .personal  interest  to.  serve — no 
sinister  vieWs  to  resist^hat  there  is  iiothing  in 
my  nature  or  iii  my  situation  which  can  cast 
even  the.shad-ovv  of  a  shade  across  the  broad 
path,  I,  will  not  say  of  "legislative,  but  of  judicial 
duty,  in ,  which  I  am  now  to  accompany  your 
Lordships. 

,  _  I  have  listened,  my  Lords,,  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  to  the  debate  ^on  this   . 

.      '  AnBwer  to 

question,  which  has  lasted  durmg  the  """^  »i'° 
five  past  days.;  arid' -havmg  heard  a  a^LTibe" 
vast  variety  of  olijeptions  .brought  :'''"■ 
against  this  measure,  and  having  also  attended 
to  the  arguments  which  have,  been  urged  to  je- 
pel  those  objections,  Ij  careless  whether  I  give 
offense  in  any  quarter  oi;  no,  .must;  in  common 
fairness,  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  am  so  far 
inoved  by  some,  of  the  things  which  I  have  hea,rd 
urged,  as  to  be  inclined  toward  the  reconsider- 
ation of  several  mattqfs  on  which  I  had  conceiv- 
ed, my  mind  to  be  fiilly  made  up ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  objections 
which  have  bfeen  ingeniously  raised  against  this 
billj  I  can  by  no  means  concur;  but  viewing 
theim  as  calmly  and  disp^^ionately  as  ever  man 
listened  to  the  arguments  advanced  for  and 
against  any  measure,  I  am  bound  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  say,  that  those  cibjeotions  have  left  my 
mind  entirely  unchanged  as  to  the  bulk  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed.  -  If  I 
presumed  to .  go  through,  those  objections,  or 
even  thi'ough  the  majority  of  them,  in  detail,  I 
should  be  entering  upon  a  tedious  apd  also  a  su- 
perfluous Work  ;  so  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
moved) by  the  admirable  speeches  Which  you 
have  already  heard,  that  I  should  only  be  wast- 
ing your  time  were  I  once  more  to  refute  them ; 
I  should  only  be  doing  worse  what  my  precur- 
sors have  already  done  far  better.  I  will  begin, 
however,  -with  what  fell  from  a  noble  Earl  [Earl 
Dudley]  with  whose  display  I  was  far  (i,)  tord 
less  struck, than  others,  because  I  was  °"'^''>'- 
more  accustomed  to- it — who,  viewing  this  bill 
from  a  remote  eminence,  and  not  coming  close, 
or  even  approaching .  near,  made  a  reconnois-  ■''. 
sance  of  it  too  far  off>to  see  even  its'  outworks 
— who,  indulgin'g  in  a  vein ,  of  playful  and  ele- 
gant pleasantry,  to  which  no  man  listens  in  pri- 
vate -with  more  delight' than  myself, ,  knowing 
how  well  it  becomes  the  leisure  hours,  and  famil- 
iar moments  of  my  noble  friend,  delivered  with 
the  utmost  purity  of  diction,  and  the  most  felic- 
itous  aptness  of  allusion — Iwas  going  to  say  a 
discourse — but  -it  was  an  exe^cjse  or  essay — of 
the  highest  merit,  whi'oh.had  only  this  fault,  that 
it  -was  an  essay  or  exercitation  on  some  other 
thesis,  and  not  on  this  bill.  It  was  as,  if  some 
one  had  set  to  my  noble  friend,  whose  accom- 
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plishments  I  know — whose  varied  talents  I  ad- 
mire, but  in  whom  I  certainly  desiderate  souijd- 
ness  of  judgment  and  closeness  of  argument — a 
theme  ae  rebuspublicis,  or  de  molu  cipium,  or  de 
novarum  rerum  cupidiiate^ — on  change,  on  de- 
iBocracies,  on  republicanism,  on  anarchy;  and 
on  these  interesting  but  somewhat  trite  and  even 
threadbare  subjects,  my  noble  friend-  made  one 
of  the  most  lucid,  most  terse,  most  classical,  and, 
as  far  as  such  efforts  vrill  admit  of  eloquence, 
most  eloquent  exercitations  that  ever  proceeded 
Hinarsument  from  mortal  pen.  My  noble  friend 
ls^1?milt  proceeded  altogether  on  a  false  as- 
i«B«e.  ^  sumption ;  it  was  on  a  fiction  0/  his 
own  brain,  on  a  device  of  his  own  imagination, 
that  he  spoke  throughout.  He  first  assumed 
that  the  bill  meant  change  and  revolution,  and 
on  change  and  revolution  he  predicted  volumin- 
ously and  suecessfolly .  So  much  for  the  critic- 
al merits  of  his  pe/lormance  ;  but,  practically 
viewed,  regardfed  as  an  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  it  is  to  be  wholly  left  out  of  view ; 
it  was  quite  beside  the  matter.  If  this  bill  be 
change  and  be  revolution,  there  is  no  resisting 
the  conclusions  of  mynoble  fiiehd.  But  on  that 
point  I  am  at  issue  wi^h  him ;  and  he.  begins  by 
taking  the  thing  in  dispute  for  granted.  I  deny 
that  this  bill  is  change,  in  the  bad  sghs?  of  the 
word  ;  nor  does  it  lead  to,  nor  has  it  any  con- 
nection with  revolution,  except  so  far  aS  it  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  revolution. 

My  noble  friend,  in  the  course  of  his  esSay, 
Hisrhargea  talked  to  you  of  this  administration  aS 
ministry  u  One  prone  to  change ;  he  told  you  that 
fi?r"fnSS-  its  wfiole  system  was ,  a  '  system  *of 
''''°'  changes;  and  he  selected  as  the  first 

change  on  which  he  would  ring  a  loud  peal,  that 
which  he  said  we  had  made  in  our  system  of 
finance.  If  he  is  so  averse  to  our  making  alter- 
ations in  our  scheme  of  finance  the  vei-y  first  year 
we  have  been  in  office,  what  does  he  think,  I 
ask,  of  'Mr.  Pitt's  budgets^  of  which  ne^er  one 
passed  vrithout  undergoing  changes  in  almost  ev- 
ery one  tax,  besides  those  altogether  abandoned  ? 
If  our  budget  had  been  carried'  as  it  "was  origin- . 
ally  brought  in,  with  a  remission  of  the  timher 
Kluty,  a,nd  the  eandle  duty,  and  the  coal  duty,  it 
would  have  been,  distinguished  beyond  all  others 
only  as  having  given  substantial,  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple on  those  very  trivial  and  unnecessary  arti- 
cles, I  suppose,  of  human  life — fire,  and  light, 
and  lodging.  Then,  our  law  reform  is  another 
change  which  my  noble  fi-iend  charged  the  gdv- 
ernment  with  being  madly  bent  on  effecting. 
Scarcely  had  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
risen  to  answer  the  objection  raised  against  us 
on  this  score,  than  up  started  my  noble'  friend  to 
assert  that  he  had  not  pressed  any  such  objection 
into  his  service.  My  Lords,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  note  of  what  falls  from  any 
noble  Lord  in'  debate— it  is  not  my  practice — 
b'ut  by  some  fatality  it  did  So  happen  that,  while 
my  noble  friend  was  speaking,  I  took  a  note  of 
his  observations,  of  which  '1  will  tike  the  liberty 


"  Concerning  public  affairs,  or  civil  commotions, 
or  the  love  of  politiciS  change 


of  reading  you  the  very  first  line.  "  Change  and 
revolution;  all  is  change;  among  the -first  — 
law."  I  took  'that  note,  because  I  was  some- 
what surprised  at  the  observation,  knowing,  as 
I  did,  that  this  law  reform  had  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  niy  noble  friend  himself;  apd,  what 
was  yet  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  '4  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  your  Lordships.-'ahd  had 
been  passed  through  all  its  stages  without  even 
a  division.  My  noble  friend  then  told  us,  still 
reconnoitering  our  position  at  a  distanoe,'or,  at 
most,  partaking  in  an  occasional  skirmish,-but 
holding  himself  aloof  from  the  main  battle — he 
told  us  that  this  bill  came  recommended  neithe;: 
by  the  weight  of  ancient  authority  nor  »,  rcg„a. 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  refinement ;  that  '1"  "'' ""' 
tqis  attack  on  our  present  system  was  tuoriiy, 
not  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  nor 
sanctioned  by  any  appearance  of  the  great  mind 
of  the  master  genius  of  our  precursors  in  later 
times.  As  to  the  weight  of  ancient  authority, 
skilled  as  my  noble  friend  is  in  every  branch  of 
literary  history,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  he  is  in- 
accurate ;  and,  because  it  may  afford  him  some 
consolation  in  this  his  day  of  discomfiture  and 
anguish,  I  will  Jsuppjy  the  defect  which  exists  in 
his  historical  recolledtions ;  for  an  author,  the 
first,  bf  satirists  in  any  age-^Dean  Swift,  with 
whom  my  noble  friend  mnst  have  some  sym- 
pathy, since  he  closely  imitates  him  in  this  re- 
spect, that  as  the  Sean  satirized,  uAder  the  name 
of  man,  a  being  who  had  no  existence  saye  in 
his  own  imagination,  so^my  noble  friend  attacks, 
under  the  name  of  the  bill,  a  fancy  of  his  own,  a 
ereatiire  of  his  fertile  brain,  and  which  has  no 
earthly  connection  with  the  real  ink  and  parch- 
ment bill  before  you — Dean  Swift,  who  was  never 
yet  represented  as  a  man  prone  to  change,  who 
was  not  a  Radical,  who  was  not  a  Jacobin  (for, 
indeed,  those  terms  were  in  his  day  unknown)-^ 
Dean  Swift,  who  was  not  even  a  Whig,  but,  in 
the  language  of  th^  times,  a  regular,  stanch, 
thick-apd-thii)  Tory,  while  enumerating  the  ab- 
surdities in  our  system,  which  required  an  ade- 
quate and  efficient  remedy,  says :  "It  is  absurd 
that  the  boroughs,  which  are  decayed,  and  des- 
titute both  of  trade  and  population,  are  not  ex- 
tinguished" (or,  as  we  should  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  which  was  £is  unknown  to  Dean 
Swift  as  it  is  now  to  my  noble  friend,  put  into 
schedule  A.),  "  because,"  adds  the  Dean,  "  they 
return  members  who  represent  nobody  at  all ;" 
so  here  he  adopts  the  first  branch  of  the  measure ; 
and  next  he  approves  of  the  other  great  limb, 
forthe  second  grand  absurdity  which  he  remarks 
is,  "  that  several  large  towns  are  not  represent- 
ed, though,  they  are  fill«d  with  those  who  in- 
crease mightily  the  trade  of  the  realm."  Then 
as  to  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  on 
which  we  have  not  introduced  a  single  prorision 
into  the  bill — if  we  had,  what  a  cry  should  we 
have  heard  about  the  statesmen  in  Queen  Anne's 
day,  the  great  men  who  lived  4n  the  days  of 
.Blenheim,  and  during  the  period  sung  of  by  my 
noble  friend,  from  Blenheim  to  Waterloo ;  how 
we  should  have  been  taunted  with  the  Somerses 
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and  Godolphins,  and  their  cotemporaries,  ths 
Swifts  arid  the  Addisons  !  Whs^t  wou)d  they 
hare  said  of  such-a  cHtinge  ?  Yet  what  did  the 
same  Dean  Swift,  the  cotemporary  of  S^mers 
and  Godolphin,  the  friend  of  Addigon,  who  sang, 
the  glories  of  Blenheim,  the  prigin  of  my  noble 
friend's  period — what  did  the  Dean,  inspired  by 
all  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  say  to  shorten- 
iliir'  the  duration  of  Parliaments ?  "I  have  a 
strong  love  for' the  good  old  fashion  of  Gothic 
Parliaments',  which  were  only  of  one  year's  du- 
ration." Such,  is  the  ground,  such  the  vouch; 
ers,  upon  thef  authority  of  which  my  nobla  friend, 
in^good  set  phrase,  sets  the  weight  of  ancient 
wisdom  against  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and 
triumphs  it)  the  round  dental  that  we  have  any 
thing  in  our  favor  like  the  sanction  of  authprity ; 
and  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  the  wise  men  of 
the  olden  time  promulgated  their  dpini'ons  on  the 
subject  in  such  clear,  and  decisive,  and  vigorous 
terms,  that  if  they  were  living  in  our  days,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments,  they 
would  be  set  down  rather  for  determined  Rad- 
icals than  for  enemies  of  reform. 

T^en  my  nobje  friend,  advancing  from  for- 
ami aaieau-  mer  times  to  our  own,  asked  who  and 
iiiKofuitent.  ^ij^f  jijgy  ^.g  tijjjt  form  -the  cabinet 

of  the,  day  ?  To  such  questions  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  me  to  hazard  a  reply:  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  my  noble  friend  for  asking  them ;  I 
admit  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  who  are  they  that  pro- 
pound any  measure,  especially  when  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  change.  The  noble  Eai'l 
then  complained"  of  our  poverty  of  genius — ab- 
sence of  coramaflding  talents — want  of  master 
minds — and  even  our  destitution  o£  eloquence,  a 
topic  probably  suggested  by  my  noble  friend's 
[Lord  Grey]  display,  who  opened  the  debate,  and 
whose,  efforts  in  that  kin^  are  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  (hose  which  the  noble  Earl  seems  to 
admire.  But  if  it  be  a  wise  rule  to  ask  by  whom 
a  measut;e  is  propounded  before  you  give  it  im- 
plicit confidenoe,  it  certainly  can  not  be  an  un- 
wise rule  to  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  who ,  and 
what  be  they  by  whom  that  measure  is  resisted, 
before  you  finally  reject  it  op  their  bare  author- 
ity. Nor  can  I  agree  with  a^noble  friend  of 
mine  [Lord  Caernarvon],  who  spoke  last  night, 
Keinark.  in  and  who  laid,  down  one  doctrine,  on 
CiS  of  tliis  subject  at  which  I  marveled  great- 
i«rd  caeraar.  ly.  !(  was  One  of  his  many  altego- 
'  ries — for  they  were  not  metaphors, 
nor  yet  similes  —  some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
endless,  especially  when  ray  noble  friend  took  to 
the  water,  and  embarked  us  on  board  of  his  ship 
— for  want  of  steam,  I  thought  we  should  never 
have  got  to  the  end  of  our  voyage.  When  we 
reply  to  their  arguments  against  our  measure,  by 
asking  what  reform  they.have  got  of  their  own 
to  offer,  he  compares  us  to  some  host,  wljo,  hav- 
ing placed  before  his  friends  an  uneatable  din- 
ner, which  they  naturally  found  fault  with,  should 
say,  ■'  Gentlemen,  you  are  very  hard  to  please ; 
I  have  set  a  number  of  dishes  before  you  which 
you  can  not  eat ;  now,  what  dishes  can  you  dress 
yourselves  ?"     My  noble  friend  says  tl^at  such 


an  answer  would  be  very  unreasonable ;  for  he 
asks,  ingeniously  enough,  how  can  the  guests 
dress  a.  dinner,  especially  when  they  have  not 
possession  of  the  kitchen  ?  But  did  it  never 
strike  him  that  the  present  is^  not  the  case  of 
guests  called  upon  to  eat  a  dinner ;  it  is  one  of 
rival  cooks,  who  want  to  get  into  our  kitchen. 
We  are  here  all  on  every  side  cooks — a  synod 
^.of  cooks  (to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase),  and  noth- 
ing butoopks;  for  it,  is  ttie. very  condition  of  our 
being — the  bond  of  our  employment  under  a  oom- 
•mon  niaster — that  ijone  of  us  shall  ever  taste  tde 
dishes  we  are  dressing.  The  Commons  House 
may  taste  it ;  but  can  the  Lords  ?  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  prepare  the  viands.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  primary  irapqrtancef  when  the  authority 
of  the  two  classes,  of  rival  artists  is  the  main  ques- 
tion, to  inquire  what  are  our  feats  severally  in  our 
common  calling.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  ask  your 
Lordships'  pardon  for  pursuing  my  noble  friend's 
allegory ;  but  I  saw  that  it  produced  an  impres- 
sion by  the  cheers  it  excited,  and  I  was  desirous 
to  show  that  it  was  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree inapplicable  to  the  question,  to  illustT£|.te 
which  it  was  fetchefi  from  afar  Off.  I,  therefore, 
must  think  myself  entitled  to  ask  Who  and  what 
be  they  that  oppose  us,  and  what  di^h  they  are 
likely.to  cook  for  us,  when  once  again  they  get 
possession  of  the  kitchen  ?  I  appeal  to  any  can- 
did man,  who  now  heaips  jne,  and  I  ask  him 
whether,  it  being  fair  to  consider  who  are  the 
authors ,  of.  the  bill,  it  is  not  equally  fair  to  con- 
sider from  whom,  the  objections  come  ?  I,  there- 
fore, trust  that  any  impartial 'man,  unconnected 
with  either  class  of  statesmett,  when  called  upon 
to  conside,r  our  claims  to  confidence  before  he 
adopts  our  measures,  shoujd,  before  he  repudi- 
ates us  in  favor  of  our  ftdversaries,  inquire,  Are 
they,  likely  to  cure  the  evils  and  remedy  the  de- 
fects, of  which  they  admit  the  existence  in"  our 
system  ?  and  are  their  motives  such  as  ought  to 
win  the  confidenoe  of  judicious  and  calmly  re- 
flecting men  ?       _  >   „    > 

One  noble  Lord  [Lord-  Winchelsea]  there  is 
whose  judgment  we  are  called  upon  fm- 1  jj ,  t,„„i 
pi  icitly  totrust.andwho  expressed  him-  winciieisea. 
self  with  much  indignation,  and  yet  with  entire 
honesty  of  purpose,  against  this  measure.  No 
man  is,  in.my  opinion,'  more  single-heartedj  no 
man  more  incorruptible.-.  But  in  his  present  en- 
mity to  this  bill,  which  he  describes  as  pregnant 
with  inuoh  mischief  to  the  Constitution,  he  gives 
me  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  resolii- 
tion  which  would  take  him  as  a  guide,  frpm  the 
fact  of  his  haying  been  not  more  than  flVe  or  six 
months  ago  most'  friendly  to  its  provisions,  and 
expressed  the  most  unbounded-  confidence  in  the 
government  which  proposed  it.  Ought  not  this 
to  tnake.  us  p^Use  before  we  place  our  conscien- 
ces in  his  keeping— before  we  surrender  up  our 
iudgment  to  his  prudende^before  we  believe  in 
his  cry  that  the  bill  is  revolution,  and  Hi.aeir.i»».tr«. 
the  destruction  of  the  empire — when  '''"I'o"- 
we  find  the.  same  man  delivered  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  only  six  months  ago  9, 
'  Lord  Winchelsea  here  shouted  out  "  Nb." 
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The  Zord  Chancellor.  Then  I  have  been  prao- 
p^^^|.  tioed  upon,  if  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  noble 
Earl's  assertion  should  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  I  have  been^  practiced  on. 
But  I  cari  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  this  has  been 
handed  to  me  as  an  extract  from  a  speech  which 
he  made  to- a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Kent,  hejd 
at  Maidstone,  on  the  24th  Of  lastMarch :  ''  They 
have  not  got  reform  yet ;  but  when  the  measure 
does  come,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  come,  into 
the  law  of  the  land — "  (a  loud  pry  of  "JVo," 
from  the  opposition  Lords) .  Then,  if  noble  Lords 
will,  not  let  me,  proceed  quietly,  L  must  liegiii 
again,  and  this  tiine  I  will  go  further  back/-  The 
speech  represents  the  noble  Earl  to  have, said, 
"His  Majesty's  government  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  country,  Earl  Grey,  -with  his  dis- 
tinguished talents,  unites  a  political  honesty  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  leaves  behind  him,  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  those  who  have  aban- 
doned their  principles  and  deofeived  their  friends. 
The  noble  Ldrd  is  "entitled  to  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  his  coiintr3^.for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  forward  this  question.  I  maintain 
that  he  deserves  the  support  of  the  country  at 
large."  '  Anc(,  my  Lords,  the  Way  in  which  I  was 
practiced  oil  to  believe  that  all  this  ptaise  -was 
not  referable  to  the  timber  duties,  hut  to  refoi;m', 
I  shall  now  explain.  It  is  in  the^  next  passage 
of  the  same  speeoli :  "  Tpey  have'  not  got  reform 
yet;  but  when  the  measure  does  come,  as  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  come,  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  -will  consolidate,  establish,  and  strengthen  oujr 
glorious  Constitution ;  and  nt)t  only  operate  for 
the  general  welfare  anfl  happintes  of  the  country, 
but  will  also  render  an  act  of  justice  to  the  great 
and  influential  body  of,the^eopl6.  The  meas- 
ure has  nt)t  yet  been  introduced  to  that  House  of 
whiC|h  I  am  a  member."  (Lord  Winchelsea  and 
his  friends  here  cheered  loudly.)  Ay,  but  it  had 
been  debated  in  the  House  of  .Commons  for  near 
a  mopth — it  had  been  published  in  all  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers — it  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  aU  companies  and  societies — and  I  will 
undertake  to  assert  that. there  was  not  one  single 
man  in  the  county  of  Kent  who  did  not  know 
that  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  was  a  bill  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  The  spee^ch  thus  concludes : 
"  When  the  bill  is  brought  forward  in  that  House 
,of  which  l'  fim  a  member,  I  shall  be  at  my  post, 
ready  to  give  it  my,  most  hearty  and  oordial"^ — 
opposition?  no — "support."  But  why. do  I  al- 
lude to  this  speech  at  all  ?  Merely  toshow  that 
if  those  who  oppose"  the  (bill  say  to  us,,  "Who  are 
you  that  propound  it?"  and  make  our  previous 
conduct  a  ground  for  rejecting  it,  through  ;dis- 
trust  of  its  authors,  we  have  a  right  to  reply  ,to 
them  with  another  question,  and  to  ask,  "  Who 
are  you  that  resist  it,  and  what  were  your  pre- 
-vious  opinions  regarding  it  ?", 

Another  noble  Lord  [Lord  Mansfield]  has  ar- 
gued this  question  with  great  ability  and  show 
of- learning ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  him  as  our 
(3.)  lord  Mam  guide,  We  must  also  look  at  the  pan- 
of  th^SuMtfo?'  aeefi  which  he  provides  for  us  in  case 
for  t>^o  jetr..     of  rejection.     That  noble  Lord,  look- 


ing around  him  on  all  sides — surveying  whathad 
occurred  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years ^lanc- 
ing above  him  and  below  him,  around  him  and 
behind  him-— watchipg  every  oirenmstance,  of  the 
past— anticipating  every  circumstance  of  the  fu- 
ture—scanning everj  sign  of  the  times— taking 
into  his.aocount  all  fheoonsiderations  upon  which 
a  lawgiver  jught  to  reckon— regarding'also  the 
wishes,  the  vehement  desii^es,  not  to  say  absolute 
demands,  of  the  vphole  country' for  some  imme- 
diate reform— concentrates  all  his  wisdom  in  this 
propositibn— the  result,  the  practical  result  of  all 
his  deliberatioijs,  and  all  his  lockings  about,  ajid 
all  his  scanni;igs  of  circumstances — ^the  whole 
pt-oduee  dfhis  thoughts,  by  the  value  of  which 
you  are  to  try  the  safety  of  his  counsels — name- 
ly, that  you  should  suspend  all,  your  operations 
on  this  bill  for  two  years,  and,  I  suppose;  two 
days,  to  give  the  people— what  ?  breathing  time. 
The  noble  Lord  takeS  aleat  out  of  the  book  of 
the  noble  Duke  near  him — a  leaf,  which. I  be- 
lieve the  noble  Duke  himself  would  now  wish 
canceled.  The  noble  Duke,  shortly  before  he 
proposgd  the  great  measufe^of  Catholid  emanci- 
pation, .had  ■  said,  "Before  I  can  support  that 
measure,  I  should  wish  that  the  whole  question 
might  sink  into,  oblivion."  But  the  propositibn 
of  the  noblfeEarl,  though  based  on  the  same  idea, 
goes  still , further.  "Bury,"  says  he,  "this 
measure  of  reform  in,  oblivion  for  two  years  and 
two  days,  and  then  see,  good  people,' *hat  I  will 
do  for  you.'.''  And  then  what  will'  the  noble 
Lord,  do  for  the  goad  people  ?  Why^  nothing — 
peither  rriore  hor  less  than  nothingi  We,  inpo- 
centjs  that  we  were,  fahtfieithat  the  noble'Lord 
rfiust;  after  all  his,  promises,  really  mean  to 'do 
jsome1;hing ;  and  'thought  that  he  had  said  some- 
what of  bribery — of  doing  a  little  about  bribery 
^— Jwh'ich  was  his  expression ;  but  when  we  men- 
tipned  our  supposition  that  he  really  rneantto  go 
as  far  as  to  support  a  bill  for  the-  more  effectual 
prevention  of  bribery  at  elections,  the  noble  Lord 
told  us  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 

The  Earl  of  MoMsfieM.  I  gave  no  opinion  oii 
the  point. 

Tjhe  Zord  Chancellor.  Exactly  so.  The  noble 
Lord  reserves  his  opiniop  as  to  -whether  he  would 
put  down  bribery,  for  two  years  and  two  days ; 
and  when  they  are  expired,  he,  peradventure, 
may  inform  us  whether  he  will  give  us  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  bribery ;  not  all  kinds 
of  bribery — that  would  be  radical  work — ^but  as 
far  as  the  giving  away  of  ribbons  goes,  leaving 
beer  untouched,  and  agreeably  to  the  venerable 
practice  of  the  olden  time. 

Another  noble -Lord,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
honesty  and  frankness  stamp  all  he  (ijurd'  , 
says  with  still  greater  value  than  it  de-  'wi""™''"''- 
rive's  from  mere  talent  [Lord  Wharncliffe],  -would 
have  you  believe  that  all  the  peti-  Denies ihatiiu 
tions  under  which  your  table  now  ?=;&"'&. 
groans  are  indeed  for  reform,  but  not  ^"r  <•'"«' ''•^^ 
for  this  bill,  which  he  actually  says  the  people 
dislike.  Now  is  not  this  a  droll  way  for  the  peo- 
ple to  act,  if  we  are  to  take  my  noble  friend's 
.statement  as  true?     First  of  all,  it  is  an  odd 
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time  they  hive  taken  to  petition  for  reform,  if 
they  do  not  lilce  this  bill.  I  should  say  that  if 
they  petition  for  reform  while  this  parti<!alar 
measufe  is  passing  througlj  the  House,  It  is  a 
proof  that  the  bill  bontains  the  refoi-in  they  want. 
Surely,  when  I  see  the  good  men  of  this  country 
— the  intelligent  and  industrious  classes  of  the 
community— now  coming  fo^wkrd',  not  by  thou- 
sands, but  by  hundreds  of  thousapds,  I.can  infer 
nothing  from  tfieir  conduct  but  that  this  is  the 
bill,  and  the  only  biH,  for  -v^hich  they  petition? 
But  if  they  really-  want  sora,e  other  than  the  bill 
proposes,  is"it  not  still  more  unaccountable  that 
they  should  one  and  all  petition,  not  for  that  Other 
reform,  but  for  this  very  measure  ?  The  propo- 
sition of  my  noble  friend  is,  that  they  love  reform 
in  general,  bilt  hate  this  particular  plan  j  and  th* 
proof  of_  it  is  this,  that  their  petitions  all  pray 
earnestly  for  this  particular  plan,  and  say,  not  a 
word  of  general  reform.  Highly  as  I  prize  the 
integrity  of  my  noble  friend — much  as  I  admire 
his 'good  sense  on  other  occasions — I  must  say 
that,  on  this  occ^asion,  I  descry  not  his  better 
judgment,  and  if  I  estimate  how  far  he  is  a  safe 
guide,  either  as  a  witness  to  facts  or  as  a  judge 
of  measures,  by  his  success  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  itt  either  capacity,  I  can  not  hesitate  in 
recommending  your  Lordships  not  tq  follow  him. 
As  a  witness  to  facts,  never  was  failure  more 
complete.  The  bill,  said  he,  has  no  friends 
any  where :  and  he  mentioned  ■  Bond 

The  way  m'  J,  '        .r  i  ■  ,i  ■  i 

»iiicij  lien  met  StrBct  as  ouc  01  his  walfcs, '  whc^rc  he 
y  lepeope.  ^^^]j  ^^^  enter  a  shop  without  find- 
ing its  enemies,  abound.  No  sooner  had  Bond 
Street  escaped  his  lips,  than  up  comes  a  petition 
to  your  Lordships  from  nearly  all  its  shop-keep- 
ers, affirming  that  their  sentiments  have  been 
misrepresented,  for  they  are  all  champions  of  the 
bill.  My  noble  friend  then  says,  "  Oh,  I  did  not 
mean  the  shop-keepers  of  Bond  Street  in.partio- 
iiL\rj  I  might  have- said  any  other  street,  as  St. 
James's  equally."  No  sooner  does  that  unfortu- 
nate declaration  g^t  abroad,  than  the  shopkeep-, 
ers  of  St.  James's  Street  are  up  in  arms,  and  forth 
comes  apetition  similar  to  that  from  Bond  Street. 
My  noble  friend  is  descried  moving  through  Re- 
gent Street,  and  away  ^camper  .all  the  inhabit- 
ants, fancying  that  he  is  in  quest  of  anti-reform- 
ers— sign  a  requisition  to  the  church- ward ens-^— 
and  the  householders,  one  and  all,  declare  them- 
selves friendly  to'  the'bill.  Whither  shall  he  go 
— what  street  shall  he  enter,  in  what  klley  shall 
he  take  rej"uge — since  the  inhabitants  of  every 
street,  and  lane,  and  alley,  feel  it  necessary,  in 
self-defense,  to  become  signers  and  petitioners, 
as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance  among  them  ? 
If  harassed  by  reformers  on  land,  my  ndble  friend 
goes  down  to  the  water,  the  thousand  reformers 
greet  him,  whose  petition  [Lambeth's]  I  this  day 
presented  to  yonr  Lordships.  If  he  were  to  get 
into  a  hackney-coach,  the  very  coachmen  and 
their  attendants  would  f^'el  it  their  duty  to  assem- 
ble ;and  petition.  Wherever  there  is  a  street,  an 
alley,  a  passage,  nay,  a  river,  a  wherry,  or '  a 
haekney-cqacH,  these,  because  inhabited,  beopme 
forbidden  and  tabooed  to  my  hoble  friend.    I  may 


meet  him  not  on  "  the  accustomed  hill,"  for 
Hay-l(illj  though  short,  has  some  houses  on  its 
slope,  but  on  the  south  side  of  Berkeley  Square 
wandering  ,  "  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow" — for  there  he  <inds  a  street  without  a  sin- 
gle inhabitant,  and  therefore  without  a  single 
friend  of  the  bill.  If,  in  despair,  he  shall  flee 
ifrom  the  town  to  seek  the  solitude  of  the  coun- 
try, still  will  he  be  pursued  by  cries  of  "  Peti- 
tion, petition  !  The.  bill,'  the  bill.!"  His  flight 
■ViU  be  through  villages  placarded-  with  "  The 
Bill" — ^his  repose  at  inns  holden  by  landlords 
who  wnll  present  him  with  the  bill — he  will  be 
served  by  reformers  in  the  guise  of  waiters. — 
pay. tribute  at  gates  where  petitions  lie  for  sign- 
ing-^T-ahd  plunge  into  his  own  domains  to  be 
overvirhelmed  Hvith'  the  Sheffield  petition,  signed 
by  10,400  friends  of  the  bill.      ' 

"Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Inflnite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  1 
Which  way  I  fly,  Refbrm^-myBelf  Reform !" 
for  this  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole— 
my  noble  friend  is  himself,  after  all,  a  reformer. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  he  is  not  more  a  safe 
guide  on  matters  of  opinion  than  on  matters  of 
fact.  He  is  a  reformer — ^he  is- not  even  a  bit-by- 
bit  reforiner.^-niot  even  a  gradual  reformer — but 
that  -s^hich,  at  any  other  time  than  the  present, 
would  be  called  aowholesale  and  even  a  radical 
reformer.  He  deems  that  no  Shadowy  unsub- 
stantial i-eforin — that  nothing, but  an  eflectual 
remedy  of  acknowledged  abuses'  will  satisfy  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  this  is  a 
fact  to  which  I  entreat  the  earnest  and  unremit- 
ting attention  oij  every  man  who  wishes  to  know 
what  guides  are"  safe  to  follow  on  this  subject. 
Many  now  follow  men  who  say  that  reform  is 
necessary,  and  yet  object  to  this  bill  as  being,  too 
large ;  that  is,  too  efficient.  This  may  be  very 
incorrect ;  bnt  it  is  worse  j  it  is  mixed  up  with 
a  gross  delusion  which  can  never  deceive  the 
oouhiiy ;  for  I  will  now  .say,  once  for  all,  that 
every'  one  argument  which  has  been  urged  by 
those  leaders  is  as  good  against  moderate  reform 
as  it  is  against  ,this  bill.  Not  a  single  reason 
they  give,  not  a  topic  they  handle,  not  an  illustra- 
tion they  resort  to,  not  a  figure  of  speech  they 
use,  not  even  a  flower  they  fling"  about,  that  does 
not  prove  or  iljustrate  the  position-  of  "«o  re- 
form." All  their  speeches,  from  beginning  to 
end,-  are  railing  against  thfe  smallest  as  against 
the  greatest  change,  and  yet  all  the  while  they 
call  themselves  reformers  I  Are  they,  then,  safe 
guides  for  any  man  who  is  prepared  to  allow- 
any  reform,  however  moderate,  of  any  abuse, 
however  glaring  ? 

Of  another  .  npble  Earl ,  [Lord  Harrowby], 
whose  arguments,  well  selected  and  (6.)Loid 
ably  put,  were  yet  received  with. such  """""'y- 
exaggerated  admiration  by  his  friends  as  plainly 
showed  how  pressing  were  their  demands  for  a 
tolerable  defender,  we  have  heard  it  said,  again 
and  again,  that  no  answer  wha;tever  has  been 
given  to  his  speech.  I  am  sure  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  that  noble  Earl  when  I  venture  to  re- 
mark the  infinite  superiority  in  all  things,  but  es- 
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pecially  in  argument,  of  such  speeches  as  those  of 
the  noble  Marquess  [Marquess  LansdowneJ'and 
the  floble  Viscount  [Viscount  Melbourne].  The 
former,  in  his.  most  masterly  answer,  left  but  lit- 
tle of  the  speech  for  any  other  antagonist  to  de- 
stroy. The  latter,  while  he  charmed  us  with 
the  fine  eloquence  thaj  pervaded  his  discourse, 
and  fixed  our  thought*  by  the  wisdom  and  depth 
of  reflection  that  informed  it,,  won  all  hearers- by 
his  candor  and  sincerity.  Little,  indeed,  have 
they  left  for  me  to  demolish ;  yet  if  any  thing  re- 
mam,  it  may  be  as  well  we  should  take  it  to 
pieces.  But  I  ara  first  considering  the  noble 
Earl  in  the  light  of  one  professing  to  be  a  safe 
guide  for  your  Lordships.  What,  then,  are  his 
claims  to'  the  -  praise  of  calmness  and  imparttal- 
ity  ?  For  the  constant  cry  against  the  gbvern- 
oimrgies  tuent  is,  "You  are  hasty,  rash,  intem- 
try  with"  perate  men.  You  know  not  what  you 
™J'°".'  do ;  your  adversaries  are  thei  true  slate 
cipitancy.  physicians  ;  look  at  their  considerate 
deportment  ;  imitate  their  .  solemn  caution." 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  hear  in  private  as 
well  as  public.  "  See  such  an  on&; — he  is  a  man 
of  prudence,  and  a  discreet  (the  olden  times 
called  such  a  sad)  man  ;  he  is  not  averse  to'  all 
innovation,  but  dislikes  pretSipitancy ;,  he  is  calm ; 
just  to  all  side?  &,like ;  never  gives  a  liasty  opiur 
ion;  a'  safe  one  to  follow;  look- -how  Ae  votes." 
I  have  done  this  on  the  present  occasion ;  arid, 
understanding  the  noble  Earl  might  be  the  sort 
of  personage  intended,  I  have  watched  him. 
Common  consistency  Was;  ()f  (^ourse,  to  be,  at  all 
events,  eicpected.  iu'  this  safe  model — some  con- 
nection between  the  premises  and  conclusion,  the 
speech  and  the  vote.  I  listened  ta  the  speech, 
and  also,  with  many  others,  expected  that  an 
avowal  of  all,  or  nearlyjall  the  principles  of  the 
bill  would-  have  ended  in  a  -vote  for  the  second' 
reading,  which  might  suffer  the  committee  to 
discuss  its  details,  the  only  subject  of  controversy 
with  the  noble  Earl.  But  no  such  thing ;  he  is, 
a  reforrher,  approves  the  principle,  objecting  to 
the  details,  and  therefore  he  votes  against  it  in 
the  lump,  details,  principle,  and  all.  But  soon 
after  his  own' speech  closed,  he  interruptied- an- 
other, that  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  [Lprd 
Plunkett}to  give  us  a  marvelous  sample  of  calm 
and  impartial  judgment.  'What  do  you  think  of 
And.i=»ei,ow,  t^B  cod  hckd,  the  uurufflcd  temper; 
iiie  same  tiling,    the  Unbiased '  mind  of  that  man — 

miuself.  '■,.-,■,  1 

,  most  candid  -and  nSost  acute  as.  he 
is,  when  not  under  the  domination  of  alarm — 
who  could  listen,  without  even  q,.  gesture  of  dis- 
approbation, to  the  speech  of  one  noble  Lord 
[Lord  Mansfield],  professedly,  not  extemporane- 
ous ;  for  he, with  becoming,  though  unnecessary 
modesty;  disclaims  the  faculty  of  speaking  off- 
hand, but  elaborately  prepared,  in  answer  to  a 
member  of  the  other  House,  and  in  4'urther  an- 
swer to  a  quarto  volume,  published  by  him— -si- 
lent  and  untpoved,  could  hear  another  speech, 
made  up  of  extracts  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ,  debates — ^could  listen  and  make  no  sign 
when  a  noble  Marquess  [Marquess  'London- 
derry]   referred    to'  the    House    of   Cpmmons' 
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speeches  of  my  noble  friend  by  his  House  of 
Commons'  name;  again  and  again  calling  him 
Charles  Grey,  without  even  the  prefix  of  Mr^  • 
nay,  could  himself  repeatedly  comment  upon 
those  very  speeches  of  the  other  House — what 
will  your  Lordships  feay  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
present  fear  in  warping  and  distorting  a  natu- 
rally just  mind,  When  you-flnd  this  same  noble 
Earl  inlerrupt  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  [Lord 
•  Plunkett],  because  he  most  regularly,  mosf'  or- 
derly, referred  to  the  public  conduct  of  a  right 
Jionorable  Baronet  [Sir  Robert  I'eel]/ exhibited 
in  a  former  Parlisiment,  and  now  become  a  mat- 
ter of  history?  Surely,  surely,  nothing  m6re  is 
wanted  to  show  that  all  the  rashness,  all  the 
heedlessness,  all  the  unreflecting  precipitancy  js 
not  to  be  fpUnd  upon' the  right  hand  of  the  wool- 
sack [ministerial  side  of  .the  House]  j  and  that 
they  who  have  hurried  across  the  sea,  in  breath- 
less impatiehee,  to  throw  out  the  bill,  might  prob- 
Sibly,  had  they  been  at  home,  and  allowed  them- 
selves time  for  sober  refleofion,  have  been  found 
among  the  friends  of  a  measure  which  th4y  now 
so  acrimoniously  oppose  1  ^o  much  for  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  noble  Lords  fo  act  safely  as  our 
guides,  according  to  the  general  view  of  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  mere  authority,  taken  by  my  no- 
ble friend  [Lord  Dudley].  But  I  am  quite  will- 
ing  to  rest  the  subject  upon  a  higher  ground, 
and  to  take  it  upon  reason,  and  not  upon  anthor- 
ity.  I  will  'therefore  fellow  the  noble  Earl  [Lord 
Harrowby],  somewhat  more  closely  through  his 
argument,  the  boast^of-our  a(itagonists. 

He  began  with  hjsforlcal  matter,  and  gave  a 
very  fair  and  manly  explanation  of  ^,^  „„„^^ 
his  family's  connection  with  the  bor-  "tiaycnntrai'Tiv; 

OUgh    01    Tiverton,       This,    he    said,  ^  influence  as  weO 

would  set  .him  rectus  in  curia,  as  he  '"  '  p^P"^")'- 
phrased-  it.  .If  by  this  he  meant  that  he  should 
tltence  appear- to  have  no  interest  in  opposing 
the  bill,  I  can  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  certain- 
ly  his-narpative,  coupled  with  a  few  additions  by 
way  of  Teferenee,  -which  may  be  made  to  it, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  system  of  rot- 
ten boroughs.  ,  The  influence  by  which  his  fam- 
ily have  so  long-  returned  the  two  members  is,  it 
seems,  personal,  and  in  no  way,  connected  with 
property.  ,  This  may  be  very  tVue ;  for  certainly 
the  noble  Lord  has  no  property  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  place;  yet,  if  it  is  true, -what  be- 
comes of  the  cry,  rdised  by  his  Lordship,  about 
property  ?  But  let  that  pass — the  influence, 
thdn,  is  personal — ay,  but  it  may  be  personal, 
and  yet  be  .official  also.  The  family  of  the  noble 
Earl  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  in  high 
offioe,  eve^  since  the  time, when  its  founder  also 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  borough  connection, 
as  Solicitor  General.  By  some  accident  or  ofher, 
they  have  always  been  connected'with  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  borough.'.  I  venture  to 
suspect  that  the  -matter  of  patronage  may  have 
had  soine  share  in  cementing^the  attachment  of 
the  men  of  Tiverton  to  the  house  of  Ryder.  I 
take  leave  to  suggest  the  bare  possibility  of  many 
such'  men  haying  always  held  local  and  other 
places— of  the  voters  and  their  families  having 
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always  got  on  in  the  world  throagh  that  patron- 
&ae.  ■  If  it  should ^turn  out  that  I  am  right,  there 
may  be  no  very  peculiar  blame  imputable  to  the 
noble  Eari  and  his  Tiverton'  supporters ;  but  it 
adds  one  to  the  numberless  proofs  Iha,t  the  bor- 
oan'h  system  'affords  endless  temptations  tcf  bar- 
ter political  patronage  for  parliamentary  power 
— to  use'oHicial  influence  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining seats  in  the  Commons,  and,  by  means  of 
those  seats,  to  retain  that  influence. 

The  noble  Earl  complained  that  the  Reform 
Proof tiiat  the  ^'"  ^''°'  '''^  doors  of  Parliament 
bill  dots  not  against  the  eldfest  sons  of  Peers,  and 
elude  tiw  sons  thus  deprived  our  successors  of  the 
Km/rof  best  Icind  of  political  education.  My 
Commons,  Lords,  I  freely  admit  the  justice  of 
his  panegyric  upon  this  constitutional  training, 
by  l^r  i\\e  piost  useful  which  a,  statesnian  can 
receive ;  but  I  deny  that  the  measure  proposed 
will  affect  it — will  obstruct  the  psissage  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  will  rather  clear  and  wid- 
en it  to  fill  Who,  like  your  Lordships'  sons,  ought 
Hhere  to  come.  My  noble  friend  [Lord  Gode- 
rich],  who  so  admirably  answered  the  noble  I^arl 
in  a  speech  distinguished  by  the  most  attractive 
eloquence,  and  which  went  hoftie  to  every  heart 
from  the  honest  warmth  of  feeling,  so  charaoter- 
istio  of  his  nature,  that  breatlied  through'it — -has 
already  destroyed  this  topic  by  referring:  to  the 
mcfst  notorious  facts,  by  simply  enumerating  the 
open  counties  represented  by  peers'  eldest  sons. 
But  I  had  rather  take  one  instance  for  illustra- 
tion, because  an  individual  case  always  strikes 
into  the  imagination,  and  rivets  itself  deep  in  (he 
memory.  I  have  the  happiness  of  l^howing  a 
young  nobleman.^ — ^whom  to  know  is  highly- to 
esteem— =-a  more  virtuous,  a  more  accomplished 
I  do  not  know — ;nor  have  any  of  your  Lordships, 
rich  as  you  are  in  such  blessings,  any  arrow  in 
all  your  quivers  of  which  you  haye  more  reason 
to  be^proud.  He  sat  for  a  nomination  horppgh ; 
formed  his  own  opinion  ;  decided  ftr  the  bill ;  dif- 
fered wit^  his  family — they  excluded  him  from 
Parliament,  closing  against  'him  at  least  that 
avenue  to  a  statesman'sbest  education,  and  an 
heir-apparent's  most  valued  preparation  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  peerage.  Ilow  did 
this  worthyscion  of  a  noble  stock  seek  to  reopen 
the  door  thus  closed,  and  resume  his  political 
schooling,  -thus  interrupted  by  the  borough  pa- 
trons ?  Did  he  resort  to  another  close  borough, 
to  find  an  avenue  like  that  which  he  had  lost 
under  the  present  system,  and  long  before  the 
wicked  bill  had  prevented  young  lords  from  duly 
finishing  their  parliamentary  studied  ?  No'  such 
thing.  He  threw  himself  upon  a, large  commu- 
nity—canvassed a  populous  city — and  started  as 
a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  thousands,  on  the 
only  ground  which  was  open  to  such  solicitation 
—he  avowed  himself  a  -friend  'of  the  bill.  Mu- 
tato  nomine  pie  ie?  The  borough  that  rejected 
him  was  Tiverton- theyoung  nobleman  was  the 


Mtttato  nomine  de  te 
Pabula  narratur. 
Change  btfrtbe  name,  the  tale  is  of  yourself. 
Horace,  Satires,  Book  i..  Sat.  i.,  line  69, 70. 


heir  of  the  house  of  Ryder — the  patron  was  the 
noble  Earl,  and  the  place  to  which  the  ejected 
member  resorted  for  the  means  of  completing  his 
political  education  in  one  house,  that  he  might 
one  day  be  the  ornament  of  the  other,  was  no 
small,  -rotten,  nomination  borough,  but  the  great 
town  of  Liverpool.'' 

'  •Lord  Harrowbtj  begged  to  set  the  noble,  and 
learned  Lord  right.  He  was  himself  abroad  at 
the  time,  fifteen  hundred  miles  off;  and  his  fam- 
ily had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction.  His 
son  was  not  returned,  because  he  did  not  offer 
himself.     [Cries  of  Hear .'] 

'The'  Lord  Chancellor  continued.  I  hope  the 
noble  Lords  will  themselves  follow  _  .  . 

,  ...      -  Retort  upon 

the  course  their  e,ries  seem  to  rec'ora^-  the  opposition 
mend,  and  endeavor  to  hear.  Ex-  tempt^ou™" 
cess  of  noise  may  possibly  deter  some  "''""■  _ 
speakers  from  performing  their  duty ;  but  my 
political  education  (of  which' we  are  now  speak- 
,ing)  has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons;  my 
habits  were  formed  there ;  and  no  noise  will  stop 
■me.  '  I  say  so  in.  tenderness  to  the  noble  persons 
who,  are  so  clamorous ;  and  that,  thus  warned, 
they  niay  spare  their  own  lungs  those  exertions 
which  can  have  no  effect  except  on  my  ears,  and 
perhaps  to  make  me  more  tedious.  As  ito  the 
noble  -Earl's  statement,  by  way  of  setting  me 
right,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  for  1  knew  he  was 
abroad — ^I  had  represented  him  as  being  abroad, 
and  1  had  never  charged  him  with  turning  out 
his  son.  The  family,  however,  must  have  done 
it.  (Lord  Haryowby  said  No.)  '  Then  so  much 
the  better  for  my  argument  against-  the  system, 
for  then  the  borough  itself  had.  flung  hi'ijx  out, 
and- prevented  him  from  having  access  to  the 
political  school.,  I  believe  the  statement  that  the 
family  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  the 
noble  Ej^rl  makes,  it ;  but  it,  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  statement  to  make  me  believe  that  nei- 
ther the  patrol  nor  the  electors  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  exclusion,  and  that  the  member  had 
voluntarily  given  up  his  seat,  and  indeed  his 
office  with  his  seat,  besides  abandoning  his  polit- 
ical studies,, -when  he  could  have  continued  them 
ai*  representative  of  his  fathej-'s  boi-ough. 

But  the  next  argument  of  the  noble  Earl  I  am, 
abov'e  all,  anxious  to  grapple  with,  because  it 
brings  nie  at  once  to  a  direct  issue  ■vi'ith  him 
upon  the  great  principle  of  the  measure.  The 
grand  charge  iterated  byhim,  and  re-  His  Lorttiiip's 
echoed  by  his  friends,  is,  thut  popula-  rii"e*ii  ,1°" 
tion,  not  property,  is  assumed  by,  the  '"""'fi''- 


*  Nothing  could  be  more  fislicitous  than  this  nar- 
ration of  Mr.  Brougham,  commencing  so  far  offas  to 
preclude  all  thought  of  any  personal  application,  and 
gradually  advancing  until  the  fact  comes  out  that  a 
son  of  Lord  Harrowby  himself  was  thus  brought  into 
Parliament.  Such  a  passage  may  serve  as  a  study 
for  the  young  orator.  Let,  him  remark  how  diifer- 
Snl;  the  effect  from  that  of  a  bald  announcement  of 
the  fad,  in  contradiction  of  Lord  Harrowby.  Let 
him  notice  the  delicate  compliment  contained  in  the 
passage,  both  to  his  Lordship  and  his  son,  and  the 
force  they  give  to  the  argument.  In  these  and  oth- 
er respects  the  passage  shows  great  dexterity  and 
rhetorical  skill. 
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bill  as  the  basis  of  representation.  Now  this 
is  a  mere  fallacy,  and  a  gross  fallacy.  I  will 
not  call  it  a  willful  misstatement ;  but  I  Will  de- 
monstrate that  two  perfectly  different  things  are, 
in  different  parts  of  this  short  proposition,  care- 
fully  confounded,  and  described  under  the  same 
equivocal  name,.  If,,  by  basis  gf  representation 
is  meant  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  deemed 
right,  by  the  framers  of  the  bill;  that  some  places 
should  send  members  to  Parliament,  and  others 
not,  then  I  admit  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  assertion ;  but  then  it  dnly  applies  to  the  new 
towns,  and  also  it  has  no  bearing  Whatever  upon 
the  question.  For  the  objection — and  I  think 
the  sound  objection— to  taking  mere  population 
as  a  criterion  -in  giving  the  elective  frartohise,  is, 
that  such  a  criterion  gives  you' electors  without 
a  qualification,  and  is,,  in  fact,  'universal  Suffrage. 
And  herein,  my  Lords,  Consists  the  grievous  un- 
fairness of  the  statement  I  am  sifting;  it  purpose^ 
ly  mixes  together  different  matters,  and  clothes 
them  with  an  ambiguous  covering,  in  order,  by 
means  of  the  confusion  and  the  disguise,  to  in- 
sinuate  that  universal  suffrage  is  at  the  root  of 
the  bill.  Let  us  strip  off  this  false  garb.  Is 
The  bill  founds  'here  in  the  bill  any  thing  resem- 
representation    blins  Universal  suffrage?     Js  it  not 

on  property/ aa    „       °    ,  ..i  -^  • 

weu  na  popuw  framed  upon  the  very  opposite  prin- 
''°°'  ciples  ?     In-  the  counties,  the  exist- 

ing qualification  by  freehold  is  retained  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  but  the  franchise  is  extended  to 
the  other  kinds  of  property,  copyhold  and  lease- 
hold. It  is  true  that  tenants  at  will  are  also  to 
enjoy  it,  and  their  estate  is  s6  feeble,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  that  one  can  scarce  call  it  prop- 
erty. But  whose  fault  is  that?  Not  the  au- 
thors of  the  biU,  for  they  deemed  that  terms  of 
years  alone  should  give  a  vote ;  but  they  were 
opposed  and  defeated  in  this  by  the  son  of  my 
noble  friend  [the  Duke  of  Bnokingham]  near  me, 
and  his  fellow-laborers  against  the  measure.  Let 
us  now  look  to  the  borough  "qualifioation.  ( Some 
noise  from  conversation  here  took  place.)  Noble 
Lords  must  be  aware  that  the  chancellor,  in  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships,  stands  in  a  peculiar  sit- 
uation. He  alone  speaks  among  his  ^^dversal;ies. 
Other  peers  are  at  least  secure  against  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  conversation  of  those  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  And  for  myself,  I  had 
far  rather  confront  any  distant  cheers,  however 
hostile,  than  be  harassed  by  the  talk  of  those  close 
by.  No  practice  in  the  Jlouse  of  Commons  can 
ever  accustom  a  Jierson  to  this  mode  of  annoy- 
ance, and  I  expect  it,  in  fairness,  to  cease.* 

To  resuine  the  subject  where  I  was  forced  to 
Proof oftbis  break  off.  I  utterly  deny  that  jiopula- 
'^^  tion  is  the  test,  and  property  disregard- 
ed, in  arranging  the  borough  representation. 
The  franchise  is  conferred  upon  householders 
only.  Is  not  this  a  restriction  ?  Even  if  the 
right  of  voting  had  been  given  to.  all  household- 


'  The  repeated  insults  to  'which  Lord  Broagham 
was  thus  sohjected  Boon  induced  bilb  to  change  his 
tone,  and  we  find  blm,  on  the  next  page  and  on- 
ward, assuming  that  bold  defiant  manner  which  was 
so  natural  to  him  in  debate. 


ers,  still  the  suffrage  would  not  hapve  been  uni- 
versal ;  it  would  have  depended  on  property,  not 
on  numbers ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  gross 
misrepresentation  to  call  population,  the  basis  of 
the  bill.  But  its  framers  restricted  that  genei- 
ality,  and  determined  that  property,  to  a  certain 
considerable  amount,  should  alone  entitle  to  elect. 
It  is  true,  they  did  not  take  freehold  tenure  of 
land,  as  that  qualification  js'  inconsistent  with 
town  rightST-?nar  did  they  take  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  as  the  test— for  that,  besides  its  man- 
ifest inooriv«nience,  ^ould  be  a  far  more  start- 
ling novelty-than  emy  the  nieasure  can  be  charged 
with.  But  the  renting  a!  d£  10  house  is  plafnly 
a  criterion  both  of  property  and  respectability. 
It  is  said,  indeed;  that  we  have  pitched  this  qual- 
ification too  Idw — but  are  we  not  now  debating 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill?  And  is  not  the 
committee  the  place  for  discussing  whether  that 
principle  should  be  carried  into  .effect  by  aqual- 
ifldation  of  =£10,  or  a  higher^  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, however,  to  consider  this  mere  matter 
of  detail  here ;  and  if  I  can  satisfy  the  noble  Earl 
that  all  over  England,  Except  in  London  and  a 
few  other  great  towns,  £10  is  not  too  low,  I 
may  expect  his  vote  ^fter.  all.  Now,  in  small 
towns — I  speak  tn  the  hearing  of  noble  Lords 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
them- — persons  living  in  £W  houses  are  in  easy 
oiroumstances,  This  is  undeniably  the  general 
case.  In  fact,  the  adoption  of  that  sum  wasnot 
a  matter  of  choice.  We  had  originally  preferred 
ri620,  biat,  'when  We  came  to  inquire,  it  appeared 
that  very  large  places  had  a  most  inconsiderable 
number  of  such  houses.  One  tpwn,  for  insfah'ce, 
with"  17,000  or  18,000  inhabitants,  had  not 
twenty  who  rented  houses  rated  at  £20  a  year. 
Were  we  to,  destroy  one  set  of  close  boroughs, 
the  Old  Sarums  and  Gattons,  whic^  had  at  least 
possession  to  plead  for  their  title,  in  order  to 
create  another  new  set  of  boroughs  just  as  close, 
though  better  peopled?  In  the  large  town  1 
have  alluded  to,  there  were  not  three  hundred 
persons  rated  at  dfi  1 0 .  Occupiers  of  such  houses, 
in  some  country  towns,  fill  the  station  of  inferior 
shop-keepers — in  some,  of  the  better  kind  of 
trsraesmen — her?  they  are  foremen  of  work-shops 
— there,  artisans  earning  good  wages — some- 
times, but  seldom,  laborers  in  full  work ;  general- 
ly speaking,  they  are  a  class  above  want,  having 
comfortable  houses  over  their  heads,  and  faini- 
lies  and  homes  to  which  they  ,are  attached.  An 
opinion  has  been  broached,  that  the  qualification 
might  be  varied  in  different  places,  raised  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  lowered  in  the  smaller.  To 
this  I  myself,  at  one  time,  leaned  very  strongly; 
I  deemed  it  a  great  improvement  of  the  measure. 
If  I  have  since  yielded  to  the  objections  which 
were  urged,  and  the  authorities  brought  to  bear 
against  me,  this  I  can  very  confidently  affirm, 
that  if  any  one  shall  propound  it  in  the  commit- 
tee,.he  will  find  in  me,  I  will^not  say  a  sup- 
porter, but  certainly  an  ample  security,  that  the 
doctrine,  which  I  deem  important,  shall  undergo 
a  full,  and  candid,  and  scrutinizing  discussion.  I 
speak  for  myself  only — I  wilJ  not  even  for  my- 
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self  say,  that  were  the  committee  so  to  modify 
the  bill,  I  would  accept  it  thus  changed.  Can- 
dor prevents^  me  from  holding  out  any  such 
prospect ;  but  I  do  not  feel  called  Upon  to  give 
any'  decisive  opinion  now  upon  this  branch  of 
the  details,  not  deeply  affecting  the  principle ; 
only,  I  repeat  emphatically,  that  I  shall  favor  its 
abundant  consideration  in  the  proper  plaice — the 
committee.  y 

My  Lords,  I  have  admitted  that  there  is  some 
Fdpuiniion  is  truth  in  the  assertion  of  population  be- 
ing made  tlfe  criterion  of  title  in  towns 
to  send  representatives,  though  it  has 
no  application  to  the  present  controversy.  Some 
criterion  we  were  forced  to  take  ;  for  nobody 
holds  that  each  place  should  ohoosfe  member^ 
severally.  A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  how  could  we  find  a  better  guide  than  the 
population  ?  That  is  the  gfeneral  test  of  wealth, 
extent,  importance  j  and  therefore  substantially, 
though  not  in  name,  it  is  really  the  test  of  prop- 
erty. Thus,  after  all,  by  taking  population  as 
the  criterion  of  what  towns  shall  seiid  members, 
we  get  at  property  by  almost  the  only. possible 
road,  and  property  becomes  substantially  the 
basis  of  the  title  to  send,  representatives ;  as  it 
confessedly  is,  in  name  as  well  as  in  substance, 
the  only  title  to  oonour  in  the  election  of  them. 
The  whole  foundation  of  the  measure,  ther^ore, 
and  on  which  all  jts  parts  rest,  is  property  alone, 
and  not  at  all  population.  ^ 

But  then,  says  the  noble  Earl,  the  population 
of  a  town  cBntarning  four  thousand 
souls  may,  for;  any  provision  to  thfe 
ihiB rr-"ummi.  contrary  ill  the  bill,  be  all, paupers! 
wiKnotb"?  Good  God !  -Did  ever  man  tax  his 
eiitemecaae.  jngenujty  gg  j,ard  to  find  an  absurdly 
extreme  case  ?  What !  a  town  of  four  thousand 
paupers !  Four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  all 
quartered  on  the  rates !  Then,  who  is  to  pay 
the  rates  ?  But  if  extreme  eases  are  to  be  put 
on  the  one  side,  why  may  hofl  put  one  on  the 
other  ?  What  say  you  to  close  boroughs  coming, 
by  barter  or  sale,  into  the  hands  of  Jew  jobbers, 
gamblmg  loan-contractors,  and  scheming  attorh- 
ej-s,  for  the  materials  of  extrenie  oases  ?  What 
security  do  these  afford  against  (he  machinations 
of  aliens — ay,  and  of  alien  enemies  ?  What 
against  a  nabbb  of  Arcot's  parliamentary  aiid 
financial  speculations  ?  What  against  that  tru- 
ly British  potentate  naming  eighteen -or  twenty 
of  his  tools  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ?  But  is  this  an  extreme  case,  one 
that  stands  on  the  outermost  verge  of  possibility, 
and  beyond  all  reach  of  probable  calculation  ? 
Why,  it  once  happened;  the  Nabob  Wallajah 
Cawn  Bahauder  had  actually  his  eighteen  or 
twenty  members  bought  with  a  price,'  and  sent 
to  look  after  his  pecuniary  interests,  as  honest' 
and  independent  members  bf  Parliament.  Talk 
now  of  the  principle  of  property — the  natural 
influence  of  great  families — the  sacred  rights  of 
the  aristocraoy-H;he  endearing  ties  of  neighbor- 
hood—-the  parajnount  claims  of  the  landed  inter- 
est I  Talk  of  British ,  duties  to  discharge — Brit- 
ish trusts  to  hold — British  rights  to  exercise  I 


When  an  ex- 
treiDe  case  is 
put  to  answer 


Behold  the  Sovereign  of  the  Carnatic,  who  re- 
gards nor  land,  nor  rank,  nor  connection,  nor 
open  country,  nor  populous  city ;  but  his  eye 
fastens  on  the  time-honored  relics  of  departed 
greatness  and  extinct  population — the  wais  of 
SarUm  andteatton;  he  arms  his  right  hand  with 
their  venerable  parchments,  and,  pointing  with 
his  left  to  a  heap  of  star  pagodas  too  massive  to 
be  carried  along,  lays  siege  to  the  citadel  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Comtnons  House  of  Parliament, 
and  its  gates  fly  open  to  receive  his  well-disci- 
plined band.  Am  I  right  in'  the  assertion  that  a 
foreign  Prince  obtaining  votes  in  Parliament, 
under  the  ,present  system,  is  no  extreme  case  ? 
Am, I  Wrong  in  treating  with  scorn  the  noble 
Earl's  violent  supposition  of  a  town' with  four 
thousand  souls,  and  aU  receiving  parish  relief? 
But-who  are  they  that  object  to  the  bill  its 
disregard  of  piroperty  ?  Is  a  care  for  em  the  homugii 
property  that, which  pecuharly  dis-  %'r.o"";. 
tinguishes  the  system  they  uphold?  .°fu;™p2',"j'',J' 
Surely  the  cbnduct  of  those  who  con-  ey. 
tend  that  property  alone  oijght  to  be  considered 
in  fixing  the  rights,  of  election,  and  yet  will  not 
give  up  on'e  freeman  of  a  corporation  to  be  dis- 
franchised, presents  to'  our  view  a  miracle  of  in- 
consistency. The  right^f  voting,  in  freemen,  is 
wholly  linoorinected  With  any  property  of  any 
kind  whatever;  the  being  freemen'  is  no  test  of 
being  worth  onB  shilling.  Freemen  may  be,  and 
very  often  are,  common  day-laborers,  spending 
every  w6ek  their  whole  weekly  gains — menial 
servants,  having  the'  right  by  birth — men  living 
in  alms-houses — parish  paupers.  All  who  have 
been  at  contested  elections  for  corporate  towns 
know  that  the  question  constantly  raised  is, upon 
the  right  to  vote  of  freemen  receiving  parish  re- 
lief. ,The  voter's  in  boroughs,  under  the  present 
system,  are  such  freemen,  non-resident  as  well 
as  resident  (a  great"  abuse;  because  the  source 
of  a-  most  grievous  expense  to  candidates);  in- 
habitants paying  scot  and  lot,  which  is  only-  an 
iniperfect  form  of  the  qualification  intended  by 
the  bill  to  be  made  universal,  under  wholesbme 
restrictions,  aiid  burgage  tenants.  I  have  dis- 
posed of  the  two  first  classes  ;  there  remafns  the 
last.  Burgages,  then,  are  said  to  be  property 
and  no  doubt  they  resejnble  it  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  rights  of  freemen  do.  In  one 
sense,  property  they  "certainly  are.  But  whose  ? 
The  Lord's  who  happens  to  have  them  on  his 
estate.  Are  they  the  property  of  the  voter, 
who,  to  qualify  him,  for  the  purposes  of  election, 
receives  his  title  by  a  mock  conveyance  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  may  vote  at  three 
for  the  nominee  of  the  real  owner,  and  at  four 
returns  it  to  .the  solicitor  of  that  oVvner,  to  be 
ready  for  the  like  use  at  the  next  election  ?  This 
is  your  present  right  of  voting  by  burgage,  and 
-this  you  call  a  qnalifloatioii  by  virtue  of  proper 
ty.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  ,of  terms.  But  it  is 
worse ;  it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the  Constitution — 
a  scandal  and  an  outrage  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. 'That  a  peer,  or  a  speculating  attorney, 
or  a  jobbing  JeW,  or  a  gambler  from  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  vesting  in  his  own  person  the  old 
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walls  of  Saram,  a  few  pig-sties  at  Bletchingly, 
or  a  suramer-house  at  Gatton,  and  making  ficti- 
tious, and  collusive,  and  momentary  transfers  of 
them  to  an  agent  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  vote  as  if  they -had  the  property, 
of  which  they  all  the  while  know  they  have  not 
the  very  shadow,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous  abuse, 
in  the  form  of  a  gross  and  barefaced  cheat ;  and 
becomes  the  most  disgusting  hypocrisy,  whei^  it 
is  seriously  treated  as  a  franchise  by  virtue  of 
property. 

I  will  tell  those  peers,  attorneys,  jobbers,  loan- 
_.      .  .        contractofs,  and.  the  Nabob's  agents. 

The  existutg        ,  ,  .^  o      .     I 

abuses  in  Ibis  if  suoh  therp  Still  be  among  tis,  that 
be  endured  the  time  is  come  when  these  things 
mucii  longer.  ^^^  ^^^  longer  be  borne,  and  an  «pd 
must  at  length  be  put  to  the  abuse  which  su&rs 
the  most  precious  rights  of  government  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  common  barter — the  high 
office  of  making  laws  to  be  conveyed  by  traffic, 
pass  by  assignment  jmder  a  commission  of  bank- 
rupt, or  the  powers  of  an  insolvent  act,  or  be 
made  over  for  a  gaming  debt.  If  any  one  can 
be  found  to  say  that  the  abuses  Which  enable  a 
man  to  put  his  livery  servants  in  the  Hovise  of 
Commons  as  lawgivers,  are  essential  parts  of  the 
British  Constitution',  he  must  have  read  its  his- 
tory with  better  eye?  than  mine  ;  and  if  spch  per- 
son be  right,  I  certlainlj  am  wrong — but  if  I  am, 
then  also  are  all  those  other  persons  far  more  in 
the  wrong  who  have  so  lavishly,  in  all  times  and 
countries,  sung  the  praises  of  the  Constitution. 
I  well  remember,  when  I  argue3  at  (hat  bar  the 
great  case  of  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Segrave) 
claiming  a  barony  by  tenure,  it  was  again  and 
again  pressed  upon  me  by-the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  [Earl  of  Efdon],  as  a  consequence  of  the 
argument  absurd  enough  to  refute  it  entirely, 
that  a  seat  in  this.  House  might  become  vested, 
as  he  said,  in  a  tailor,  as  the  assignee  of  an  in- 
solvent's estate  and  effects.  I  could  only  meet 
this  by  humbly  suggesting  that  the  anomaly,  the 
grossAsss  of  which  I  was  forced  to  admit,  already 
existed  in  every  day's  practice ;  and  I  reminded 
your  Lordships  of  the  manner  in  which  seats  in 
the  other  House  of  the  Legislature  are  bought 
and  sold.  A  tajlor  may  by.  purchase,  or  by  as- 
iisbfices  of  signment  under  a  bankruptcy,  obtain 
abaS°ofuiia  ^^p  right  of  Sending  members  to  Ear- 
''»''■  liament,  and  he  may  nominate  himself 
and  the  ease  has  actually  happened.  A  wait- 
er at  a  gamlling-house  did  sit  for  years  in  that 
House,  holding  his  borough  properly,  for  aught 
I  can  tell,  in  security  of  a  gambling  debt.  By 
means  of  that  property,  and  right  of  voting,  he 
advanced'himself  to  the  honors  of  the  baronetcy. 
Fine  writing  Jias  been  defined  to  be  right  words 
in  right  places ;  so  mscy  fine  acting  be  said  to 
consist  of  right  votes^in  right  places,  that  is,  on 
pinching  questions ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  my 
professional  duty; on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  1  humbly  ventured  to  approach  a  more 
awful  subject,  and  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
the  worthy  baronet  rising  still  higher  in  the  state ; 
and,  by  persisting  in  his  course,  of  fine  aeiing 
and  judicious  voting,  obtaining  at  length  a  seat 


among  your  Lordships — ^whieb  he  would  then 
have  owed  to  a  gambling  debt.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  honors  of  the  peerage  have  been  be- 
stowed before  now  upon  right  voters  in  right 
places. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  can  not  but  ad 
vert  to  the  remarks  of  my  noble  and  incidenui 
learned  friend  [Lord  WynfordJ.who  J^'Sn't'™. 
was  elevated  from  the  bench  to'  this  •'"""ffre"- 
House,  and  who  greatly  censured  the  ministers 
for  creating  some  peers  who  happened  to  agree 
with  them  in  politics.  The  coronation  was,  as 
all  men  know,  forced  upon  us ;  nothing  could  be 
more  against  our  will ;  but  the  Opposition  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  having  one,  to  show  their  loy- 
alty ;  d.  creation  of  peers  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequeJice,  and  the  self-same  number  were  made 
as  at  the  last  coronation  ten  years  ago.  But  we 
did  not  make  our  adversaries  peers — we  did  not 
bring  in  a  dozen  men  to  oppose  ns — that  is  my 
noble  friend's  complaint;  and  we  did  Hot  choose 
our  peers  for  such  merite  as  alone,  accord  mg  to 
his  view,  have  always  caused  men  to  be  en- 
nobled. Merit,  no  doubt,  has  opened- to  many 
the  doors  of  this  House.  To  have  bled  lor  iheir 
country— *o  have  administered  the  highest  offices 
op  the  state — to  have  dispensed  justice  on  the 
bench — to  have  improved'  mankind  by  arts  in- 
vented, or  enlightened  them  by  science  extend- 
ed— to  have,  adorned  thW  vvorid  by  letters,  or  won 
the  more  imperishable  renpwn' of  virtue — these, 
no  doubt,  are  the  highest  and  the  purest  claims 
to  public  honors ;  and  from  some  of  these  sources 
are  derived  the  titles  of  some  among  us — to  oth- 
ers, the  purest  of  all,  none  can  trace  their  nobil- 
jty — and  npori  not  any  of  them  can '  one  single 
peer  in  a  score  rest  the  foundation  of  his  seat  in 
this  place.  Service  without  a  scar  in  the  poKt- 
ical  campa^n— constant  presence  in  the  field  of 
battle  at  St.- Stephen's  chapel-^absence  from  all 
other  fights,  f^om  "Blenheim  down  1o  Water- 
loo"—  but  above  all,  steady  discipline  —  right 
votes  in  .right  places — rthese  are  the  precious, 
but,  happily,  not  rare  qualities,, which  have  <;en- 
erally  raised  men  to  the  peerage.  For  these 
qualities,  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Pitt  showered  down 
hi^  baronies  by  the  siore,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
he  ever  once  so  much  as  di'eamed  of  ennobling 
a  man  who  had  ever  been  known  to  give  one  vote 
against  him. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  owners  of  boroughs  traffic,  Retn™  lo 
and  exercise  the  right  of  sending  mem-  of' ™S 
hers  to  Parliament.  I  have  dwelt  on  '""""e" 
no  extreme  cases ;  I  have  adverted  to  what  pass- 
es every  day  before  ifiy  eyes.  ,  See  now  the  fruits 
of  the  system,  also,  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  Crown  is  stripped  of  its  just  weight  in  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  masters  of  rot- 
ten boroughs ;  they  may  combine ;  they  do  cora- 
iiine,  and  their  union  enables  them  to  dictate 
their  own  terms.  The  people  are  stripped  of 
their  most  precious  rights  by  the  masters  of  rot 
ten  boroughs,  for  they  have  usurped  the  elective 
franchise,  and  thus  gained  an  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment which  enables  them  to  prevent  its  restora- 
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tion.  The  best  interests  of  the  country  are  sac- 
rificed by  the  masters  of  rotten  boroughs,  for 
their  nominees  niust  vote  according  to  the  mter- 
est  not  of  the  nation  at  large,  whom  they  affect 
to  represent,  but  of  a  few  individuals,  whom  alone 
they  represent  in  reality.  But  so  perverted  have 
men's  minds  become,  by  the  gross  abuse  to  which 
they  have  been  long  habituated,  that  the  grand 
topic"  of  the  noble  Earl  [Lord  Harrowby],  and 
other  debaters— ^the  master-key  which  instantly 
unlocked  all  the  sluices  of  indignation  in  this 
quarter  of  the  House  against  the  measure  — - 
which  never  failed,  how  often  soever  used,  to  let 
loose  the  wildest  cheers,  has  bedn,  that  our  re- 
form will  open  the  right  of  voting  to  vast  num- 
bers, and  interfere  with  the  monopoly' of  the  fev? ; 
■while  we  invade,  as  it  is  pleasantly  called,  the 
property  of  the  peers  and  other  borough-holders. 
Why,  say  they,  it  absolutely  amounts  to  repre- 
sentation !  And'wherefore  should  it  not,  I  say  ? 
and  what  else  ought  it  tp  be  ?  Are  we  not  upon 
the  question  of  representation,  and  none  other  ? 
Are  we  not  dealing  with  the  subject  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  the  people  ?  The  question  is 
how  we  may  best' make  the  people's  pouse  of 
Parliament  represent  the  people ;  and,  in  answer 
to  the  pten  proposed,  we  hear  nothing  but  the 
exclapiations, "  Why,  this  scheme  of  yours  is  a 
rank  representation  f  It  is  downright  emotion  ! 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  giving  the  peo- 
ple a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  own  represent- 
atives !  It  is  absolutely  most  strange— unheard 
of — unimagined — and  most  abominable — intol- 
erable— incredibly  inconsistent  and  utterly  per- 
nicious novelty,  that  the  members  chosen  should 
have  electors,  and  that  the  constituents  should 
have  something  to  -do  with  returning  the  mem- 
bers!"'   ' 

But  we  are  asked  at  what  time  of  our  history 
Hi.c„n<-.jv»»:  ,™y  such  System  as  we  propose  to 
The  |ire.fiit  bor  establish  waS  evcr  known  in  En- 
«xej  »nj  un-      gland,  ahd  this  appestl,  always  con- 

ns»«  «■  fidently  made,  was  hever  more 
pointedly  addressed  than  by  ray  noble  and 
learned  friend  [Lord  Wynford]  to  me.  Now 
I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  thatthe  pres- 
ent distribution  of  the  right  to  send  members  is 
any  thing  rather  than  very  ancient;  still  less 
has  it  been  unchanged.  Henry  VIII.  created 
twenty  boroughs ;  Edward  VI.  made  twelve ; 
good  Queen  Elizabeth  created  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  revived  fortyeight;  and  in  all,  there 
were  created"  and  revived  two  hundred  down  to 
the  Restoration.  I  treed  only  read  the  words  of 
Mr,  Prynne  upon  the  remote  antiquity  of  our  bor- 
ough system.  He  enumerates  sixty-four  bor- 
oughs— fourteen  in  Cornwall  alone — as  all  new  ; 
and  he  adds,  "  for  the  most  p?irt,  the  Universi- 
ties excepted,  very  rtiean,  poor,,  inconsiderable 
boroughs,  set  up  by  the  late  returns,  practices 
of  sheriffs,  or  ambitious  gentlemen  desiring  to 
serve  thera,;eourting,  bribing,  feasting,  them  for 
their  voices,  not  by  prescription  or  charter  (some 
few  excepted),  since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  be- 
fore whose  reign  they  never  elected  or  returned 
members  to  any  English  Parliament  as  now  they 


do."  Such,  then,  is  the  old  and  venerable  dis- 
tribution of  representation  time  out  of  mind,  had 
and  enjoyed  in  Cornwall  and  in  England  at  large. 
Falmouth  and  Bossiney,  Lostwithiel  and  Gram- 
pound,  may,  it  seems,  be  enfranchised,  and  wel- 
come, by  the  mere  power  of  the  Crown.  But 
let  it  be  proposed  to  give  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, Leeds  and  Sheffieldj  members  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the.aiif  resounds  vrith 
cries  of  revolution! 

But  I  am  challenged  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
ent system,  as  regards  the  elective  „.,'..  , 

...  z  .         .'  °      .         ,  ..         Not  the  ongmHl 

trancnise;  is  not  the '  ancient  parlia-  constitution  of 
mentary  Constitution  of 'the  country  "'"  '''"^''°"' 
— upon  pain,  says  niy  noble  and  learned  friend, 
of  judgment  going  against  me  if  I  remain  silent. 
My  Lords,  I  will  not  keep  silepce,  neither  will  I 
answer  in  my  own  person,  but  I  will  refer  you 
to  a  higher  authority,  the  highest  known  in  the 
law,  and  in  its  bestdays,  when  the  greatest  law- 
yers werp  the  greatest  patriots.  Here  is  the 
raemorabl'e  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Com- 
mons in  1623-4, 'of  which  committee  Mr.  Ser- 
geant-Glahville  was  the  chairman,  of  which  re- 
port he  was  the  author.  Among  its  members 
were  the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  law— ^ 
Coke,  and  Selden,  and  Finch,  and  Noy.  after- 
ward Attorpey  General;  and  of  known  monarch- 
ical principles.  The  first  resolution  is  this  :' 
.  "Thefe  being  no  certain  custom,  nor  prescrip-/ 
tion,  who  should  be  electors  and  who  not,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  common  right,  which,  to 
this  purpose,  was  held  to  be,  that  inore  than  the 
freeholders  jjnly  ought-  to  have  voices  in  the 
election  j  namely,  all  men  inhabitants,  household- 
ers,  resiants  [residejits]  within  the  borough.'" 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  our 
bill  is  a  mere  innovation ;  that;  by  the  The  bill  not  an 
old  law  of  England,  inhalaitants  house-.  'SSn°SoU 
holders  had  no  right  to  "Tote;  that  ■"""'i''''- 
owners  of  burgage  tenements,  and  freemen  of 
corporations, 'have  in  all  timeS  exclusively  had 
the  fraflchise  ?  Burgage  tenants,  it  is  true,  of 
old  had  the  right,  but  in  the  way  I  have  al- 
ready described — not  as  now,  the  nominal  and 
fiotitiou^  holders  for  an  hour,  merely  for  election 
putposes,  but  the  owners  of  each,  the  real  and 
actual  proprietors  of  the  tenement.  Freemen 
never  had  it  at  all,  till  they  usurped  upon  the  in- 
habitants and  thrust  them  out.  But  every  house- 
holdei'  voted  in  the  towns  witbont  regard  to  val- 
ue, as  before  the  eighth  of  Henry  VI .  every  free- 
holder voted  without  regard  to  value  in  the  coun- 
ties—not  merely  .ifilO  householders,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  restrict  the  right,  but  the  holder  of  a 
house  woirtK  a.  shilling,  as  mucli  as  he  whose 
house  was  w.orth  a  thousand  pounds..  But  I 
ha,ve  been  appealed  to;  ahdl  will  take  upon 
me. to  affirm,  that  if  tfie  Crown  were  to  issue  a 
writ  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  send  his 
precept  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  requiring 
those  towns  to  send  burgesses  to.  Parliament,  the 
votes  of  all  inhabitant  householders  riiust  needs 
be  taken,  according  to  the  exigency^  of  the  writ 
and  precept,  the  right  of  voting  at  common  law, 
and  independent  of  any  usurpation  upon  it,  be- 
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longing  to  every  resident  householder.  Are, 
then,  the  King's  ministers  innovators,  revolution- 
ists, Vfil(J  projectors,  idle  dreamers  of  dreams  and 
feigners'Of  fancies,  when  they  restore  the  ancient 
common  law  right, but  not  in  its. ancient  com- 
mon law  extent,  for  they  limit,  fix,  and  contract 
it?  They  add  a  qualification  oCi£  10  to  restrain 
it,  as  oor  forefatherSj  in  the  fifteenth  century,  re- 
strained ,  the  county  franchise  by  the  freeholcl 
qualifioation.  ■     ,.  -     , 

But  then  we  hear  much  against  the  qualifica- 
Amiver  to  ob-  ''°"  adopted  ;  that  is,  the  particular 
jectionB  ajamst  sum  fixcd  upou,  and  the  noble  Earl 
[Lord  Harrowby]  thinks  it  will  only 
give  us  a  set  of  constituents  busied  in  gaining 
their  daily  bread,  and  having  no  'time  to  study 
and  instruct  themselves  '  ah  state  affairs.  My 
noble  friend,  tooj^ord  Dudley],  who  lives  near 
Birmingham,  and  may  therefore'  be  supposed  to 
know  his  own  neighbors  better  than  we .  can, 
sneers  at  the  stMesmen  of/Bifmingham  and  at 
the  philosophers  of  Manchester.  He  will  live — 
I  tell  him  be  vrill  live  to  learn  a  lesson  of  practic- 
al wisdom,  from  the  statesmen  of  Birmingham, 
and  a  lesson  of  forbearance  from  the  philosophers 
of  Manchester,  My  noble  friend  vv'as  ill  advised 
wheii  he  thought  of  displaying  his  talent  for  sar- 
casm upon  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
people  in  the  one^  place,  and  one  hnndred  and 
eighty  thousand  in  the  other.  He  did  little,  by 
such  exhibitions,  toward  gaining  a  stock  of  credit 
for  the  order  he  belongs  to — little,  toward  con- 
ciliating for  the  aristocracy  which  he  adorns,  by 
pointing  his  littlie  epigranas  against  such  mighty 
masses  of  the  people.  Instead  of  meeting  their 
exemplary  moderation,  their  respectful  demean- 
or, their  afifeotionate  attachment,  their  humble 
confidence,  evinced  in  every  one  ..of  the  peti- 
tions, wherewithal  thpy'  have  in  myriads  ap- 
proached the  House,  with  a  return  of  kindness, 
of  courtes;^,  eveii  of  common  civility,  he  has 
thought  it  becoming  and  discreet  to, draw  him- 
self up  in  the  pride  of  hexameter  and  pentame- 
ter verse-^skill  in  classic  authors — the  knack  of 
turning  fine  sentences,  and  'to  look  down  with 
derision  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  unrepresent- 
ed fellow-countrymen  ip  the  weightier  matters 
of  practical  legislation.;  For  myself,  I,  too,  know 
Eetort  on  lord  whcro  they  are  defective;  I.have  no 
contempt°of"'  dcsirc  cvcr  tp  hear  thenl  read  a  Lat- 
BiSrham""''  in  line,  orhit  off  in  the  mWher  tongue 
PPUticianB.  ^„y  epigram,  whether  in  prose,  or  in 
numerous  verse.  In  these  qualities  they  andj 
freely  yield  the  palm  to  others.  I,  as  their  rep- 
resentative, yield  it.  1  once  stood  as  such  else- 
where, because  they  had  none  of  their  o^n ; .  and 
though  a  noble  Earl  [Lord  Harrowby]  thinks 
they  suffer  nothing  by  the  want,  I  can  tell  him 
they  did  severely  suffer  in  the  greatest  mercan- 
tile questipn  of  the  day,  ,thp  Orders  in  Co^mcil, 
when  they  were  fain  to  have  a  professional  ad- 
vocate for  their  representative,  and  were  only 
thus  allowed  to  make  known  their  complaints  to 
Parliament.  Again  representing  them  here,  for 
theiti,  I  bowr  to  my  noble  friend's  immeasurajjle 
superiority  in  all  thipgs  classical  or  critical. ,  In 


book  lore — in  parity  of  diction — in  correct  proso- 
dy— even  in  elegance  pf  persona]  demeanor  j  and 
they,  in  his  presence,  hide,  as  well  we  may,  our 
diminished  heads.  But  to  say  that  I  will  take 
my  noble  friend's  judgment  on  any  grave  prac- 
tical subject,  otf  any  thing  touching  the  great  in- 
terests of  our  comnieroial  country,  or  any  of  those 
manly  questions  which  engage  the  statesman^  the 
philosopher, in  practice ;  to  say  that  I  could  ever 
dream  of  putting  the  noble.  Earl's  opinions,  ay, 
or-  his  knowledge,  in  any 'comparison  with  the 
bold,  rational,  judicious,,  reflecting,  natural,  and 
because  natural,  the  trustworthy  opinions  of  those 
honest  men,  whp  always  give  their  strong  natu- 
ral sense  fair  play,  having  no  affections  to  warp 
theirjudgment-T-to  difeam  of  any  such  compari- 
son as  this,  vpould  be,  on  my  part,  a  flattery  far 
too  gross  for  any  courtesy,  or  a  blindness  which 
no  habits  of  friendship  could  excuse ! 

When  I  hear  so  much,  said  of -the  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  being  an  inferior  Evidence  ol 
race  in  the  political  world,  I,  who  well  SS^ 
know  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  had  "''''"''•  , 
rather  not  reason  with  their  contemners,  nor  give 
my  own  partial  testimony  in  their  favor ;  but  I 
will  read  a  letter  which  I  happen,  to  have  re- 
ceived within  the  three  last  days,  and  since  the 
■iDerby  meeting.  "Some  very  good  speeches 
were  delivered,"  says  the  writer,  "  and  you  will 
perhaps  be  suirprised  when  I  tell  you  that  much 
the  best  was  delivered  by  a  common  mechanic. 
He  exposed,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  the 
benefits  which,  the  lower  classes  would'  derii^e 
from  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  interest  ttey  had 
in  being  well  governed.  ■  Not  a -single  observa- 
tion escaped  him,  during  a  long  speech,fin  the 
slightest  degree  disrespectful  to.  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  -showed  as  much  good  taste  and 
good  feeling  as  Jie  cpttld  have  done  had  he  been 
a  member  of  St.  Stephen's.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
man  of  talent ;  but  there  are  many  others  also 
to  be  found  not  far  behind  him.  The  feeling  in 
generalis,  that  their  capacity  to  judg*  of  political 
measures  is  oiily  despised  by  those  who  dp  not 
know  them."  .  These  men  were  far  from. im- 
puting to  any  of  your  Lordships,  at  that  time,  a 
contempt  for  their  capacities.  They  had  not 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  th^y  did 
not  suspect  any  man  in  this  House  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  despise  them.  They  did;  however,  as- 
cribe some  such  contemptuous  ieelitigs^—harresco 
referens — to  a. far  more  amiable  portion  .pf  the 
aristocracy.  ■  ",They  think,"  pursues  the  vpriter, 
"they  are  only  treated  with  contempt  by  a  few 
women  (I  suppress  the  epithets  employed),  who, 
because,  they  set  the  tone  of  fashion  in  London, 
think  they  can  do  so  here  too." 

The  noble  Earl  behind  [Lord  Harrowby]  ad- 
dressed one  observatioh  to  your  Lord-  s„„e  tajent 
ships,  which  I  must  in  fairness  con-  '^^J^^ 
fess  I  do  not  think  is  so  easily  answer-  g'j;","^',' 
ed  as  those  I  have  been  dealing  with,  incideaiaiioa 

...  °^  greater  good. 

To  the  Crown,  he  says,  belongs  the  un-  ' , 
doubted  right,  by  the  Constitution,  of  appouiting 
its  ministers  and  the  other  public  servants ;  and 
'  it  ought  to  have  a  free  choice,  among  the  whole 
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community,  of  the  men  fittest  to  perform  the 
varied  offices  of  the  executive  government.  But, 
he  adds,  it  may  so  happen  that,  the  choice  having 
fallen  on  the  most  worthy,  his  constituents,  when 
he  vacates  his  seat,  may  not  re-elect  him,  or  he 
may  not  hp  in  Parliament  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
motion ;  in  either  case  he  is  excluded  till  a  gen- 
eral election;  and  even  at  a  general  election,  a 
discharge  of  unpopular,  but  necessary  duties,  may 
exclude  him  from  a  seat  through  an  unjust  and 
passing,  and,  possibly,  a  local  disfevpr  with  the 
electors.  1 4iave  frankly  acknowledged  that  I 
feel  the  difficulty  of  meeting  this  inconvenience 
vi^ith  an  apt  and  safe  reinedy,,  without  a  great  in- 
novation upon  th&  elective  -principle.  In  the 
committee,  others  may  be  able,  to  discover  some 
safe  means  of  supplying  the  defect.  The  matter 
deserves  fuller  consideration,  and  I  shall  be  most 
ready  to  receive  any  suggestion  upon  it.  But 
one  thing  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  even 
shoiild  the  evU  be  found  remediless,  and  that  I 
have  only  the  choice  betweeii  taking  the  reform 
with  this  inconvenience,  or  perpetuating  that 
most  corrupt  portion  of -our  system,  condepined 
from  the  time  of  Swift  dowu  to  this  day,  and 
which  even  the  most  moderate  and  bit-by-bit  re- 
formers have  now  abandoned  to  its  fate — my 
mind  is -made  up,  and  I  cheerfully  preferthe  re- 
form. 

The  noble  Earl  [Lord  Harrowby]  has  told  my 
Defeme  of  the  noble -friend  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
iSrSgVp-  ernment  [Lord  Grey]  that  he  might 
ffy'Sai?'  b*™  occupied  a  most  enviable  posi- 
pcopie.  tion,  had  he  only  abstained  from  med- 

dling with  parliamentary  reform.  He  might 
have  secured  the  support  and  met  the  wishes 
of  all  parties.  "He  stood,"  says  the  noble  Earl, 
"between  the  living  and  the  dead."*  AH  the 
benefit  of  ihis  influence,  and  this  following,  it 
seems,  my  noble  friend  has.  forfeited  by  the  meas- 
ure of  reform.  My  Lords,  I  implicitly  believe 
the  noble  Lord's  assertion,  as  far  as  regards  him- 
self. I  know  him  to  be  sincere  in  these  expres- 
sions, not  only  because  he  tells  me  so,  which  is 
enough,  but  because  facts,  are  within  ray  knowl- 
edge thoroughly  confirming  the  statement.  His 
support,  and  that  of  One  oi^two  respectable  per- 
sons around  him,  we  should  certainly  have  had. 
Believe  me,  ray  Lords,  jve  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  we  made  ;  it  was  not  with- 
out a  bitter  pang  that  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
forego  this  advantage.  But  I  can  not  so  far 
flatter  those  noble  persons  a»  to  say  th&t  their 
support  would  have  made  the  government  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  the  last  Parliament.  "  Honest, 
and  useful,  and  creditable  as  it  would  have  been,- 
It  never  could  have  enabled  us  to  go  on  for  a 
night  without  the  support  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  mean  the  populace — the  mob  i  I  never  have 
bowed  to  them,  though  I  never  have  testified  any 
nnbectoing  contempt  of  them.     Where  is  the 

'  This  is  a  misapplication,  apparently,  of  the  noble 
allusion  of  one  o£  oar  greatest  oratots  (Mt.  Wilber- 
force),  who  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Revolution— "  f/e 
stood  tetween-the  living  and  the  dead.and,  theplague 
was  stayed," 


man  who  has  yielded  less  to  their  demands  than 
he  who  now  addresses  you?  Have  I  not  op- 
posed their  wishes  again  and  again?  Have  I 
not  disengaged  myself  from  them  on  their  most 
favorite  subject,  and  pronounced  a  demonstration, 
as  I  deemed  it,  of  the  absurdity  and  delusion  of 
the  ballot  ?  Even  in  the  most  troublous  times 
of  party,  vvho  ha;s  gone  less  out  of  his  course  to 
pay  them  court,  or  less  submitted -his  judgment 
to  theirs  ?  But  if  there  is  the  mob,  there  is  the 
people  also.  I  speak)  now  of  the  middle  classes 
— of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  respectable 
persops — the  most  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
most  wealthy  order  in  the  community ;  for  if  all 
your  Lordship's  castles,  manors,  rights  of  warren 
and  rights  of  chase,  with  all  your  broad  acres, 
were  brought  to  the  hammer,. and  sold  at  fifty 
years'  purchase,  the  price  would  fly  up  and  kick 
the  beam  when  counterpoised  by  the  vast  and 
solidjioheS  of  those  middle  classes,  who  are  also 
the  genuine  depositaries  of  sober,- rational,  in- 
telligent, and  honest  English  feeling.  Unable 
though  they  be  /to  round  a  period  or  point  an 
epjgram,  they  are  solid,  jight-judging  men,  and, 
above  al(,  not  given  to  change.  If  they  have  a 
feult,  it  is  that  error  on  the  right  side,  a  suspicion 
of  state  quaeks: — a  dogged  lOve  ,of  existing  in- 
stitutions— a  perfect  contempt- of  all  political 
'  nostrums.  They  will  neither  be  led  character  and 
astray  by  false  reasoning  nor  deluded  K^f/c'^s,, 
by  impudent  flattery ;  b.ut  so  neither  «■: 
will  they  be  scared-  by  classical  quotjitions  or 
browbeaten  ,  by  fine  sentences ;  arid  as  for  an 
epigf  a'm,  they  care  as  little  for  it  as  they,  do  for 
a  cannon-ball.  .  Grave — intelligent — rational — 
fond  of  thinking  for  themselves — they  consider  a 
subject  long  before  they  make  up, their  minds  on 
it ;  and"  the  .opinions  they  are  thus  slow  to  form 
they  are  not  swift  to  abandon.  It  is  an  egre- 
gious folly  to  fancy  that  the  popular  clamor  for 
reform,  or  whatever  name  you  please  to  give 
it,  could  have  been  silenced  by  a,  mere  chaVige 
of  iiiinisters.  The  body  of  the  people,  ,such  as 
I  have  distinguished  and  describe4  them,  had 
weighed'  the  matter  well,  and  they  looked  to  the 
government  and  to  the  Parliament  for  an  effectual 
reform?  Doubtless  they  are'  not  the  only  classes 
who  so  felt;  at  thei^  baoks' were  the  humbler 
and  numerous  orders  of  the  sJa^e  ]^  and  may  Glod 
of  his  infinite  mercy  avert  any  occasion  for  rous- 
ing the  might  which  in  peaceful  tinies  slumbers 
in  their  arms  !  To  the  people,'  then,  it  was  nec- 
essary, and  it  was  most  fit  tha"t  the  government 
should  look  steadily  for  support — not  to  save  this 
or  J;hat  administration ;  but  because,  in  tny  con- 
science, I  do  believe  that  no  man  out  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  Bethlem  Hospital — nay,  no  thinking 
min,  not  certainly  the  noble  Duke,  a  most  saga- 
cious and  rejecting  man — can,  in  these  times, 
dream  of  carrying  on.  any  government  in  despite 
of  those  middle  orders  of  the  state.  Their  sup- 
port must  be  sought,  if  the  government  would 
endure — 'the  support  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  populace,  but  connected  with 
that  populace,  who  look  up  to  them  as  their  kind 
and  natural  protectors.     The  middle  class,  in- 
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deed,-^rras  the  link  which  connects  the  upper 
and  tfieloweK  orders,  and  binds  even  your  Lord- 
ships with  the  populace,  whom  some  of  you  are 
wont  to  despise.  This  necessary  support  of  the 
country  it  was  our  duty  to  seek  (and  I  trust  we 
have  not  sought  it  in  vain),  hy  salutary  reforms^ 
not  merely  in  the  representation,  but  in  all  the 
branches  of  our  dnahcial,  our  comrhercial,  and 
our  legal  polity.  But  when  the  noble  Earl  talks 
of  the  governinent  being  able  to  sustain  itself  by 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  friends,  ^does  he 
recollect  the  strong  excitement  which  prevailed 
last  winter  ?  ,  Could  we  have  steered  the  vessel 
of  the  state  safely -through  that  exeitetaienl,  either 
within  doors  or  without,  backed  by  no  other  sup- 
port ?  I  believe  he  was  then  oH  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  he  possibly  thought  all  England  was 
slumbering  like  that  peaceful  lake^ — when!  its 
state  was  more  like  the  slumbers  of  the  mount- 
ain upon  its  margin.  "  Stand  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,"  indeed  !  Possibly  we  might;,  for 
we  found  our  sapporterjs'among  the  latter  class, 
and  our  bitter  assailants  among  the  former. 
True  it  is,  the  noble  Earl  would  have  given  us 
his  honest  support;  Ais  acts  wcmld  have  taUied 
with  his  professions.  Bpt  can  this  be  said  of 
others  ?  Did  they,  who  used  nearly,  the  same 
language,  and  avowed  the,  same  feelings,  give 
any  thing  to  the  gove'rnment  but  the  most  fac- 
tious opposition?  Has  th^  noble  Earl  never 
heard  of  their  conduct  upon  the  timber  duties, 
when,  to  thwart  the  administration,  they  actually, 
voted  against  raeasitres  devised  by  themselves— : 
ay,  and  threw  tliem  out  by  their  division  ?  Ex- 
ceptions there  were,  no  doubt,  and  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  honor  to  their  names,  some 
of  the  most  noble  that  this  House,  or  indeed  any 
country  of  Europe  can  boast  [Mr.  T.  P.  Cour- 
tenay].  They  would  not,  for  spiteful  purposes, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire 
of  such  vile  proceedings,  and  conscientiously  re- 
fused to  join  in  defeating  the  measures  themselves 
had  plsCnned.  These  were  solitary  exceptions ; 
the  rest,  little  scrupijlous,  gave  up  ,all  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  men  vvho  had  committed 
the  grave  offense,  by  politicians  not  to  be  for- 
given, of  succeeding^  them  in  their  offices.  I<ilo 
not  then  think  that,  it)  making  our  election'  to  pre- 
fer the  favors  of  the  country  to  those  of  the  noble 
Earl,  we  act«d  unwisely,  independent  of  all  con- 
siderations of  duty  and  of  consistency ;  and  I  fear 
I  cin  claim  foi:  our  conduct  no  praise  of  disinter.' 
esjtedness. 

My  Lords,  I  have  followed  the  noble  Barl  as 
An.w,rtoti,e  closcly  as  I  could  through  his  argu- 
tLfSi™;'!""  ments,  and  I  will  not  answer  those 
make  inetnbera  who  Supported  him  with  coual  mi- 

delegattt  of  '  ^,  ■.  ^.         ,  . 

their  constiiu-    HUteness,  bcoausc,  in  answermg  htm, 
'  I  have  really  answered  all-the  argu- 

ments against  the  bill.  .  One  noble  Lord  [Lord 
Falmouth],  seems  to  think  he  has  destroyed  it, 
when  he  pronounces,  again  and  again,  that  the 
members  chosen  under  it  will  be  delegates. 
What  if  they  were  delegates?  What  should  a 
representative  be  but  the  delegate  of  his  constit- 
uents ?     But  a  man  may  be  the  ddegate  of  a 


single  person,  ps  well  as  of  a  city  or  a  town  • 
he  may  be  just  as  much  a  delegate' whpn  he  has 

one  constituent  as  when  he  has  5000 with  this 

material  jiiffei-ence,  tha|,  under  a  single  constit- 
uent, who  can  turn  him  off  in  a  moment,  he  is 
sure  to  follow  the  orders  he  receives  imjjlicitly,' 
and  that  the  service  he  perforins  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  one  man,  and  not.  of  many,  ,The  giv- 
ing a  name  to  the  thing,  and  crying-out  Delegate  I 
Delegate  !  proves  nothing,  for  it  only  raises  the 
question,  whp.  should  b^.  the  delegator  of  this 
publto  trust— the  people  or  the  borough-holders  ? 
Anojher  noble  Lord  [Lord  Caernarvon],  profess- 
ing to  wish  well  to  the  .great  unrepresented 
tpwns,  complained  of  the  bill  on  their      . 

i_    1      le  1  1  .  1      .       n  .  "Mid  prevent     - 

behalt,  because,  he  said,  the  first  thing  n»rc»iitiieiiien 
it  does  is  to  close  up  the  access  which  sSlu  i"  p'*iia- 
they  atpresent  possess  to  Parliament,  """■''  , 
by  the  purchase  of  seats  for  mercantile  men,  who 
may  represent  the  different  trading  interests  in 
general.  Did  ever  mortal  man  eqntrive  a  sub- 
tlety so  absurd,  so  nonsensical  sis  this  ?  What  I 
Is  it  better  for  Birmingham  to  subscribe,  and 
raise  dfiSOOO,  for  a  Seat  at  Old  Sarura,  than  to 
have  the  rigjjt  of  openly  and  honestly  choosing 
its  own  representative,  and  sending  him  direct  to 
Pa,rliaraent  ?  Such  horror  have  some  men  of 
the  straight,  open  highway  of  the  Constitution, 
tbat  they  woul^,  rather  than  travel  upon  it,  sneak 
into  their  seats  by  the  dirty,  winding-  by-ways  of 
rotten  boroughs.  ' 

.  But  the  noble  Earl  behind  [Lord.  Harrowby] 
prAfessed  much  kindness  for  the  great  roUy  orj^Vti"! 
towns— he  had  ho  objection  to  give  ™f™3»"" 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Shef-  f"'™"<a- 
field  representatives  as  vacancies  inight  occur, 
by  -the  'ocoasipnal  disfranchisement  of  borough? 
for  crimes.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  fp- 
tastical  as  this  plan  of  reform?  In  the  first 
place,  these  great  towns  either  ought  to  have 
members  Or  they  ought  not.  If  they  ought,  why 
hang  up  the  possession  of  their  jiist  righ^  upon 
the  eve,nt  of  some  other  place  committing  an  of 
fense  ?  Api  I  not  to  have  my  right  till  another 
does  a  wrong  ?  Suppose  a  man  wrongfully  keeps 
possession  of  my  close ;  I  apply  to  him,  and  say, 
"  JMr.  Johnson,  give  me  up  my  property,  and 
save  me  and  yourself  an  action  of  ejectnient." 
Should  not  I  have  some  cause  to  be  surprised, 
if  he  answered,  "  Oh  no,  I  can't  let  you  Tiaye  it 
till  Mr.  Thomson  embezzles  «£]  0,000,  and  then 
I  may  get  a  share  of  it,  atad  that  will  enable  me 
to  buy  more  land,  and  then  I'll  give  you  up  your 
field."  "  But  I  want  the  field,  and  have  a  right 
to  get  it ;  not  because  Thomson  has  committed 
a  crhne,  but  because  it  is  my  field,  and  not  yours 
— and  I  should  be  as  great  a  fool  as  you  are  a 
knave,  were  I  to  Wait  till  Thomson  became  as 
bad  as  yourself."  I  am  really  ashamed  to  detain 
your  Lordships  with  exposing  such  wretched  tri- 
fling. 

A  speech,  my.  Lords,  was  delivered  by  my 
noble  friend  under  the  opposite  gallery  [Lord 
Radnor],  which  has  disposed  of  mu6h,  that  re- 
mains of  my  task.  I  had  purposed  to  show  the 
mighty  change'  which  has  been  wrought  in  later 
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times  upon  the  opinions,  the  habits,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  by  tfie  universal  diffusion 
of  knowledge.     But  this  has  been  done  by  my 
noble  friend  with  an  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
a  power  of  language  which  I  should  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  foUaw ;  and  there  glowed  through  his 
admirable  oration  a  natural  warmth  of  feeling  to 
■which  every  heart  instinctively  responded.'   I 
have,  however,  lived  to  hear  that  great  speech 
talked  of  in  the  language  of  contempt.     A  noble 
Lord  [Lord  Falmouth],  in  the  fullness  of  his  ig- 
nprance  of  its  vast  subject,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
incapacity  to  comprehend  its  merits,  described  it 
as  an  amusing — a  droll  speech ;  and  inthis  pro- 
found criticism  a  noble  Earl  [EarJ  Caernarvon] 
seemed  to  concur,  whom  I  should  h^ve  thought 
capable  of  making  a  more  correct  appreciation. 
Comparisons  are  proverbially  invidious^   yet  I 
can  not  help  contrasting  that  speech  with  another 
which  I  heard  not  very  long  ago,  and  of  which 
my  noble  friend  [Earl  Caernarvon]  knows  some- 
thing ;  one  not  certainly  much  resembling  the 
luminous  speech  in  question,  but  a  kind  of  chaos 
of  dark,  disjointed  figures,  in  which  soft  profes- 
sions of  regard  for  friends  fought  with  hard  cen.. 
sures  on  their  conduct,  frigid  conceptions  with 
fiery,  execution,  and  the  lightness  of  the  materials 
with  the  heaviness  of  the  workmanship — 
'  "Frigida  pagnabant  calidis,  hnmentia  siccis, 
MoUia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus."  ^ 
A  droll  and  amusing  speech,  indeed !     It  was 
worthy  of  the  same  speaker  of  whom  both  Mr. 
Windham  -and  Mr.  Canning  upon  one  occasion 
said,  tjiat  he  had  made  the  finest  they  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  lesson  deeply  impregnated  with  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  full  also 
of  the  profoundest  maxims  of  jthe  seventeenth. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  that  speech — not  one 
proposition  in  its  luminous  context — one  sehtence 
of  solemn  admonition  or  of  touching  regret — fell 
from  my  noble  friend  [Lord  R^adnor] — not  a  se- 
vere reproof  of  the  selfishness,  nor  an  indignant 
exclamation  upon  the  folly  of  setting  yourselves 
against  the  necessary  course  of  events,  and  re- 
fusing the  rights  of  civilization  to  those  whom 
you  have  sufTered  to  become  civilized — not  a. 
sentiment,  not.  a  topic,  which  the  immortal  elo- 
quence and  imperishable,  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon 
did  not  justify,  sanction,  and  prefix. 

They  who  are  constantly  taunting  us  with 
Tbc  loie  object  Subverting  the  system  of  the  repre- 
TOwK'Sn.  sentation,  and  substituting  a-parlia- 
ih™pmpl's."f  mentary  Constitution  unknown  in  ear- 
ihe  time,.  , ,  [jgr  timBS,  must  be  told  that  we  are 
making  no  chang«— ;-that  we  are  not  pulling 
down,  butjbuilding  up — orj  at  the  utmost,  adapt- ^ 
ing  the  representation  to  the  altered  slate  of  the 
community.  The  system  which  was  hardly  fit- 
ted for  the  fourteenth  century  can  not  surely  be 
adapted  to,  the  nineteenth.  The  innovations  of 
time,  of  which  our  detractors  take  no  account, 
are  reckoned  upon  by  s^ll  sound  statesmen  ;  and 


'  The  cold  and  hot  contended— dry  and  wet — 
Things  hard  and  soft— those  with  weight  and  with- 
out it.—Oiid's  Metamp.  {Chaos),  Book  i.,  1. 19. 
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in  referring  to  them,  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Rad- 
nor] has  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  philosophers.  "  Stick  to  your 
ancient  parliamentilry  system,"  it  is  said ;  "  make 
no  alteration ;  keep  it  exactly  such  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Harrythe  Third,  when  the  two  Hou- 
ses first  sat  in  separate  chambers,  and  such  as  it 
has  to  this  day  continued !"  This  is  the  igno- 
rant cry;  this  the  very  shibbodeth  of  the  par- 
ty. But  I  have  joined  an  tssue  with  our  antag- 
onists upon  the  fact;  and  I  have  given  the  evi- 
dence of  Selden,  of  Glanville,  of  Coke,  of  Noy, 
and  of  Prynne,  proving  to  demonstration  that  the 
Original  right  of  voting  has  been  subjected  to 
great  and  hurtful  changes — tljat  the  exclusive 
franojiise  of  freemen  is  a  usurpation  upon  house- 
holders— and  that  our  measure  is  a  restoration 
of  the  rights  thus  usurped  upon/  I  have  shown 
that  the  ministers  are  only  occupied  in  the  duty 
of  repairing  wh^t  is  (Jecayed,  not  in  the  workof 
destruction,  or  of  violent  change.  Your  Lord- 
ships were  recently  assembled  at  the  great  so- 
lemnity of  the  coronation.  Do  you  call  to  mind 
the  language  of  the  primate,. and  in  which  the 
monarch  swore,  when  the  sword  of  kingly  estate 
was  delivered  into'  his  hands?  '''Restore  the 
things  that  are  gone  into  decay ;  maintain  that 
which  is  restored  J  purify  and  reform  what  is 
amiss ;  confirm  that  which  is  in  good  order !" 
His  sacred  Majesty  well  remembers  his  solemn 
vow,  to  restore  the  Constitution,  and  to  reform 
the  abuses  >time  has  introduced  ;  and  I,  too, 
'feel  the  duty,  imposed'  on  me,  of  keeping  fresh 
ifi  the  recoUebtioh  of  the  prince,  whom  it  i?  my 
pride  and  "my  boast  to  serye,  the  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem which  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  vow.  But 
if  he  has  sworn  to  restore  the  decayed,  so  has  he 
also  sWorn  to  maintain  that  which  is  restored, 
and  to  confirm  that  vifhich  wants  no  repairing ; 
and  what  sacrifice  soever  may  be  required  to 
maintain  and  confirm,  that  sacrifice  I  am  ready 
to  make,  opposing  myself,  with  my  sovereign,  to 
the  siirge  that  may  dash  over  me,  and  .saying  .to 
it,  ''  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come ;  here  shall  thy 
waves  be  stayed."  Forwhile  tjistt  sovereign  tells 
the  enemies  of  all  change,  "  I  have  sworn  to  re- 
store !"  so  will  he.  tell  them  who  look  for  change 
only,  "  I  have  also  sworn  to  maiatain  !" 

"  Stand  b;^  the  "whole  of  the  old  Constitution!" 
is  the  cry  of  our  enemies.  I  have  „  ..  .  . 
disposed  of  the  issue  ■  ot  tact,  and  eurdity  ortbe 
shown  that  what  we  attack  is  any  p'™"'?^"'^'"- 
thing  but  the  old  Constitution.  But  suppose,  for 
argument's  sake,  the  question- had  been  decided 
against  us — that  Selden,  Coke,  Noy,  Glanville, 
Prynne,  were  all  Vfrong— -that  their  doctrine  and 
mine  was  a  mere  ilWsion,  and,  rotten  boroughs 
the  ancient  order  of  things — that  it  was  a  fun- 
damental principle  Of  the  old  Constitution  to  have 
members  without  constituents,  boroughs  with- 
out members,  and  a  representative  Parliament 
without  electors..  Suppose  this  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  old,  and  much  admired,  and  more  be- 
praiied,  government  of  England.  ,  All  this  I  will 
assume  for  the  saKe  of  the  argument ;  and  I  so- 
licit the  attention  of  the  noble  Lords  who  main- 
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tain  that  argument,  ■while  I  show  them  its  utter 
absurdity.  Since  the  early  times  of  which  they 
speak,  has  there  beefl  no  change  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?  I|  there  no  differ- 
ence between  our  days  and  those  when  the  elect- 
ors eschewed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  elective,  franqhise,  was 
esteemed  a  burden  ?  Will  the  same  principles 
apply  to  that  age  and  to  ours,  when  all  the  people  of 
the  three  kingdoms  are  more  eager  for  the  power 
of  voting  than  for  any  other  earthly  possession ; 
and  the  chance  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com'- 
mons  is  become  the  object  of  all  men's  wishes'? 
Even  as  late  as  the  union  of  the  Crowns',  we 
have  instances  of  informations  filed  in  the  courts 
of  law  to  compel  Parliament  men  to  attend  their 
duty,  or  punish  them  for  the  neglect — so  ill'was 
priyilegfrthen  understood.  But  somewhat  earli- 
er we  find  boroughs  petitioning  to  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  sending  members,  aftd  mem- 
bers supported  by  their  constituents  as  lon^  as 
they  continued  their  attendance.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  parliamentary  law  applicable  to  that 
state  of  things,  can  not  he  applied  to  the  present 
circumstances,  without  in  some  respects  making 
a  violent  revolution  ?  ■  But  sb  it  is  in  the  prog- 
ress of  all  those  Clianges  which  time  is  perpetu- 
ally working  in  the  condition  of  human  affiurs. 
They  are  really  the  authors  of  change,  who  re- . 
sist  the  alterations  which  are  required  to  adjust 
the  system,  and  adapt  it  to  new  circumstances ; 
who  forcibly  arrest  the  progress  of  one  portion 
amid  the  general  advancement.  Take,  as  an  il- 
lustration, the  state  of  our  jurisprudence.  The 
old  law  ordained  that  a  debtor's  property  sliould 
be  taken  in  execution.  But  in  early  times  there 
were  no  public  funds,  no  paper  securities,  no  ac- 
counts at  bankers ;  land  and  goods  formed  the 
proper-ty  of  a:ll ;  and  those  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  in  satisfaction  of  debts.  The  law,  there- 
fore, which  only  said,  let  land  and  goods  be  tak- 
en, excluded  the  recourse  against  ^ock  and 
credits,  although  it  plainly  meant  that  all  the 
property  shoiild  be  ll^le,  and  would  clearly  have 
attached  stock  and  credits,. had  they  then  been 
known.  But  when  nine  tenths  of  the  property 
of  our  richest  men  consist  of  stock  and  credits, 
to  exempt  these  under  pretense  of  standing  by 
the  old  law,  is  manifestly  altering  the  substance 
for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  the  letter  ;  and  sub- 
stituting fo,r  the  old  law,  that  all  the  debtor's 
property  should  be  liable,  a  new  and  totally  dif- 
ferent law,  that  a  small  part  only  of  his  property 
should  be  liable.  Yet  in  no  p&n  of  our  system' 
has  there  been  a'  greatefchange  than  in  the  es- 
timated value  attached  to  the  franchise,  and  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  from  the  times  when  one 
class  of  the  community  anxiously  shunned  the 
cost  of  electing,  and  another  as  cautiously  avoid- 
ed being  returned,  to  those  when  both  classes 
are  alike  anxious  to  obtain  these  privileges. 
Then,  can  any  reasonable  man  argue  that  the 
same  law  should  be  applied  to  two  states  of 
things  so  diametrically  opposite  ?  Thus  much  I 
thought  fit  to  say,  in  order  to  guard  your  Lord- 
ships against  a  favorite  topic,  one   sedulously 


urged  by  the  adversaries  of  reform,  who  lead 
men  astray  by  constantly  harping  upon  the  string 
of  change,  innovation,  and  revolution. 

But  it  is  said,  and  this  is  a  still  more  favorite 
argument,  the  system  works  well.  How  a„,„„i„ 
does  it  work  well?  Has  it  any  preten-  ikearju- 
sions  to  the  character  of  w;orking  well  ?  it  umi^*. ' 
What  say  you  to-  a  town  'of  five  or  siy  """■ 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  has  any 
more  to  do  with  the  choice  of  its  representatives 
than  any  of  your  Lordships  sitting  round  that 
table— indeed,  a  great  deal  less — -for  I  see  my  < 
noble  friend  .[the  Duke  of  Devonshire]  is  there? 
It  works  well,  does  it  ?  How  works  well  ?  It 
would  work  well  for  the  noble  Duke,  if  he  chose 
to  carry  his  voles  to  market !  Higher  rank,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  purchase  "than  he  has ;  but  he 
has-  many  'connections,  and  ie  might  gain  a  title 
for  every  one  that  bears  his  name.  But  he  has 
always  acted  in  a  manner  far  more  worthy  of  his 
own  high  character,  and  of  the.illustrious.raee  of 
patriots  from  whom  he  descends,  the  founders 
of  our  liberties  and  of  the  throne  which  our  Sov- 
ereign's exalted  house  fills  ;  and  his  family  have' 
deemed  that  name  a  more  precious  inheritance 
than  aiiy  title  for  which  it  could  be  exchanged. 
But  let  us  'see  how  the  system  works  for  the 
borough  itself,  audits  thousands  ofhon-  Hot  for  the 
est,  industrious  iiibabitants.  My  Lords,  '„°r  £  b„V 
I  once  had  the  fortune  to  represent  it  <>"ei»- 
for  a  few/ weeks;  at  the  time  when  I  received 
the  highest  honor  of  my  Kfe,  the  pride  and'  ex- 
ultation of  which  can  never  be  eradicated  from 
my  mind  but  by  death,  nor  in  the  least  degree 
allayed  by  any  lapse  of  time — ^the  most  splendid 
distinction  which  any  subjects  can  confer  Upon 
a  fellow-ditizen — ^to  be  freely  elected  for  York- 
shire, uppn  public  grounds,  and  being  unconnect- 
ed with  the  county.  From  having  been  at  the 
borough  the  day  of  the  election,  I  can  give  your 
Lordshijis  some  idea  how  well  the  system  works 
there.  You  may  be  returned  for  the  place,  hot 
it  is  at  your  peril  that  yon  show  yourself  among 
the  inhabiitalitsi  '  There  is  a  sort  of  polling;  that 
is,  five  or  six  of  my  noble  friend's  tenants  ride 
over  from  another  part  of  the  country — ^receive 
their  burgage  qualifications — vote,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  bill  call  it,  "  in  right  of  property," 
that  is,  of  the  Duke's  property^— render  up  their 
title-deeds — dine,  and  I'eturn  home  before  night. 
Being  detained  in  court  at  York  longer  than  I 
had  expected  on.  the  day  of  this  elective  proceed- 
ing, I  arrived  too  late  for  the  chairing,  and  there- 
fore did  not  assist  at  that  awful  solemnity.  See- 
ing a  gentleman  with  a  black  patch,  somewhere 
about  the  size  of  a  sergeant's  coif,  I  expressed 
my  regret  at  his  apparent  ailment ;  he  said, "  It 
is  for  a  blow  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  in  repre- 
senting you  at  the  ceremony."  Certainly  no  cofl- 
stituent  ever  owed  more  to  his  representative 
than  I  to  mine ;  but  the  blow  was  severe,  and 
might  well  have  proved  fatal.  I  understand  this 
is  the  common  lot  of  the"  members,  as  ray  npble 
friend  [Lord  Tankerville],  who  once  sat  for,  the 
place,  I  believe,  knows ;  though  there  is  some 
variety,  as  he  is  aware,  in  the  mode  of  proceed- 
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ing,  the  convenient  neighborhood  of  a  river  with 
a  rooky  channel  sometimes  suggesting  operations 
of  another  kind.  I  am  very  far,  of  course,  from 
approving  such  jnarks  of  public  indignation ;  but 
I  am  equally  far  from  ■wondering  that  it  should, 
seek  a  vent ;  for  I  confess,  that  if  the  thousands 
of  persons  whom  the  weU  working  of  the  pres- 
ent system  insults  with  the  farce  of  the  Knares- 
borough  election  (and  whom  the  bill  restores  to 
their  rights)  were  to  bear  so  cruet  a  mockery  with 
patience,  I  should  deem  them  degraded  indeed: 

It  works  well,  does  it  ?  For  whom?  For 
the  Constitution?  No  such  thing.  For  bor- 
ongh  proprietors  it  works  well,,  who  -can  sell 
seats  or  traffic  in  influence,  and  pocket  the  gains. 
Upon  the  Constitution  it  is  the  foulest  stain,  and 
eats  into  its  very  core. 

It  works  well  ?  For  the  people  of  England  ? 
For  the  people,  of  whom  the  many  ex- 
peipio  of  eluded  electors  are  parcel,  and  for  whom 
KDjiaad.  jj[j,j,g  jj,g  jg^  actual  electors  ought  to 
exercise  their  franchise  as  a  trust !  No  such 
thing.  As  long  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
really  .represents  any  body  of  his  countrymen, 
be  they  freeholders,  or  copyholders,  or  leasehold- 
ers— as  long  as  he  represents  the  householders 
in  any  considerable  town,  and  is  in  either  way 
deputed  to  watch  over  "the  interests  pf  a  portion 
of  the  community,  and  is  always  answerable  to 
those  who  delegate  him — so  long  has  he  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  interests  of  the  whole  state,- 
whereof  his  constituents  form  a  portion;^-so  long 
may  he  justly  act  as  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity, having,  with  his  particular  eleo^nrs,  only 
a  general  coincidence  of  views  upon  national 
questibns,  and  a  rigorous  coincidence  where  their 
special  interests  are  concerned.  But  if  he  is 
delegated  by  a  single  man,  and  not  by  a  county 
or  a  town,  he  does  not  represent  the  people  of 
England ;  he  is  a  jobber,  sent  to  Parliament  to 
do  his  owa  or  his  patron's  v?ork.  But  then  we 
are  told,  and  with  singular  exultation,  how  many 
great  men  have  found  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  this  channel.  My  Lords,  are 
we,  because  the  only  road  to  a  place  is  unclean, 
not  to  travel  it  ?  If  I  can  not  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, where  I  may  render  the  state  good  serv- 
iee,by  any  other  means,  I  will  go  .that  way,  de- 
filing myself  as  little  as  J  can,  either  by  the  filth 
of  the  passage  or  the  Indifferent  company  I  may 
travel  with.  I-won't  bribe ;  I  won't  job,  to  get 
in;  but  if  it  be  th^only  path  open,  I  will  use  it 
for  the  public  good.  But  those  who  indulge  in 
this  argument  about  great  men  securing  seats,, 
do  not,  I  remark,  take  any  account  of  the  far 

f  eater  numbers  of  very  little  men  who  thus,  find 
eir  way  into  Parliament  to  do  all  manner  of 
public  mischief.  A  few  are,  no  doubt,  independ- 
ent; but  many  are  as  docile,  as  diseiplinetl  in 
the  evolutions  of  debate,  as  any  troops  the  noble 
Duke  had  at  Waterloo.  One  borough  proprie- 
tor is  well  remembered,  who  would  display  his 
forces,  command'them'  in  person,  carry  them  over 
from  one  flank  to  the  other,  or  draw  them  off  al- 
together, and  send  them  to  take  the  field  against 
the  larks  at  Dunstable,  that  he  might  testify  his 


ilieipleasure.  When  conflicting  bodies  are  pretty 
nearly  matched,  the  .evolutions  of  such  a  corps 
decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  noble  Duke 
[Wellington]  remembers  how  doubtful  even  the 
event  of  Waterloo  might  have  been  had  Grouchy 
come  up  in  lime.  Accordingly,  the  fortunate 
leader  of  that  .parliamentary  force  raised  him- 
self to  an  Earldom  and  two  Lord  Lieutenancies, 
and  obtained  titles  .and  blue  ribbons  for  others 
of  his  family,  who  now  fill  most  respectable  sta- 
tions in  this  House.  , 

The  system,  we  are  told,  works  well,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  manner  of  its  elec- 
tion, the^  House  of  Commons  some-  boinndpuwlc 
times  concurs  immediately  in  opinion  ""'"""'"'• 
with  the  people  ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  is  seldom 
found  to  counteract  it.  Yet  sometimes,  and  on 
several  of. the  most  momentous  questions,  the 
run  has,  indeed,  been  a  very  long  one.  The 
slave  trade  continued  to  be  the  signal  disgrace 
of  the  country,  the  unutterable  opprobrium  of  the 
English  name,  for  many  years  after  it  had  been 
denounced  in'  Parliarhtfnt,  and  condemned  by  the 
people  all  in  one  voice.  Think  youthis  foul  stain 
could  have  so  long  survived,  in  a  reformed  Pa,r- 
liament,  the  prodigious  eloqueiice  of  my  venera- 
ble friend,  Mr.  Wilberforge,  and  the  unanimous 
reprobation  of  the  country?  The  American 
war  might  have  been  pommeficed,  and,  even  for 
a  year  or  two  persevered  io,  for,  though  most 
unnatural,  it  was,  at  first,  not  unpopular..  But 
could  it  have  lasted  'beyond  1778,  had  the  voice 
of  the  people  been  heard  in  their  own  House  ? 
'The"  French  wa*,  which  in  tho^e  days  I  used  to 
think,  a  far  more  natural  contest,  having  in'  my 
youth  leaned  to  the  alarmist  -parly,'  might  possi- 
bly have  continued  some  years.  .  But  if  the  rep- 
resentatioi^  of  the.  country  had  been  reformed, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sound 
views  of  the-  noble  Earl  [Lord  Grey],  and  the 
importal  eloquence  of  my  right  honorable  friend 
[Mr.  Fox],  whos^  great  spirit,  now  freed  from 
the  coil,  of  this  ^orld,  may  be  permitted  to  look 
down  complacent  upon  the  ifear  accomplishment 
of  his  patriotic  desires,  would  have  been  very 
differently  listened, to  in  a  Parliament  unbiassed 
by  selfish  interests ;  and  of  one  thing  I  am  as  cer- 
tain as  that  I  stand  henS;  that  ruinous-  warfare 
never  could  have  lasted  a  day  beyond 'the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte's  letter  in  18,00; 

But  still  it  is  said  public  opinion  finds  its  way 
more  speedily  into  Parliament  iippn  ^,^„a„.ia^. 
great  and  interesting  emergencies,  timent  reacLM 
How  does  it  so  ?  By  a  mode  contra- ^b  by'tadesirli. 
ry  to  the  whole  principles  of  repre-  '''°  ""="""■' 
sentative  government — by  sudden,  direct,  and 
dangerous  impulses.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  Constitution,  the  great  political  dis- 
covery of  modern  times — that,  indeed,  which  en- 
ables a  state  to  combine  extent  with  liberty — the 
system  of  representation,  consists  altogether  in 
the  perfect  delegation  by  the  people,  of  their 
rights  and  the  care  of  their  interests,  to  those 
who  are  to  deliberate  and  to  act  for  them.  It  is 
not  a  delegation  which  shall  make  the  represent- 
ative a  mere  organ  of  the  passing  will,  or  mo- 
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mentary  opinion,  of  hisconsfituents.  I  am  aware, 
my  Lords,  that  in  pursuing  this  important  topic, 
I  may  lay  myself  open  to  unoandid  inference 
touching  "the  present  state  of  the  country ;  but  I 
feel  sure  no  such  unfair  advantage  will  be  tak- 
en, for  my  whole  argument  upon  the  national  en- 
thusiasm for  reforni  rests  upon  the  known  fact 
that  it  is  the  growth  of  half  a  century,  and  not 
of  a  few  months ;  and,  according  to  the  soundest 
views  of  representative  legislation,  there  ought 
to  be  a  general  coincidence  between  the  conduct 
of  the  delegate  and  the  -  sentiments  of  the  elect- 
ors. Now,  when  the  public  voice,  for  want  of  a 
regular  and  legitimate  organ,  makes  itself,  from 
time  to  time,  heard  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment,' it  is  by  a  direct  interposition,  of  the  people, 
not  in  the  way  of  a  delegated  trust,  to  make  the 
laws ;  and  every  such  JJOcasion  presents,  in  truth', 
an  instance  where  the  defects  of  our  elective  sys- 
tem introduce  a  fecurrence  to  the  p\d  and  bar- 
barous schemes  of  government,  known  in  the 
tribes  and  centuries  of, Rome,  or  the' assemblies 
of' Attica.  It' is  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
faults  of  a  system  which  suffers  a  cruel  gtievance 
to  exist,  or  a  ruinous  war  to  last  tvfenty  or  thir- 
ty years  after,  the  public  opinion  has  condemned 
it,  that  some  occasions  arise  wben  the  excess  of 
the  abuse  brings  ptbout  a  violent  remedy,  or  some 
revolutionary  shock,  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  whole. 

But  it  works  well !  Then  why  does  the  table 
The  petiUoo,  S^°^"  '"'*1'  *®  petitions  against  it,  of 
against  the  all  that  people,  for  whose  interests 
ShSwIt  does "  there  is  any  use  in  it  working  at  all  ? 
not™rk  weiL  -^^y  jy  jj,g  .g^yntry  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, without  exception,  wherever  they  had  the 
franchise,  return  members  commissioned  to  comi- 
plaih  of  it,  and  amend  it  ?  Why  were  its  own 
produce,  the  men  chosen  under  it,  found  vbting 
against  it  by  unexampled  majorities  ?  Of  eighty- 
two  English  county  members,  seventy-sjx  have 
pronounced  sentence  upon  it,  and  they  eo'e'joined 
by  all  the  representatives  of  cities  and  of  great 
towns.     ' 

It  works  well!  Whence,  tlicD,' the  phenom- 
ehB  of  Political  Unions^of  the  peo- 

The  combina-  .  "  c         -  '        ,  i 

tionsnottopay  pie  evBrv  whcrc  lormmg  thernselves 

taxKs  show  i  '  -  .    '  '   "  1         '^ 

jiowoiiouaihe  int6  associations  to  pilt  dowi(*  a  sys- 
.j-steiB  IS.  ^gijj  whiojh  you  say  well  serves  their 
interests?  Whence  the  congregating  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  one  pl&ce,  the 
whole  adult  malfe  population  of  two  or  three 
counties,  to  speak  the  language  of  discontent, 
and  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes?  I  am  one 
who  neifer  have  either  used;  the  language-  of  in- 
timidation or  will  ever  suffer  it  to  be  uSed  to- 
ward me;  but  I  also'am  one  who  regard  those 
indications  with  unspeakable  anxiety.  With  alL 
respect  for  those  assemblages,  and  for  the  hpn- 
esty  of  the  opinions  they  entertain,  I  feel  inyself 
bound  to  declare,  as  an  honest  man,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  as  a  magistrate',  nay,  as  stand- 
ing, by  virtue  of  iny  office,  at  the  hdid  of  the 
magistracy,  that  a  resolution  not  to  pay  the 
King's  taxes  is  unlawful.  When  I  contemplate 
the  fact,  I  am  assured  that  not  above  a  few  thou- 


sands of  those  nearest  the  chairman  could  kno* 
for  what  it  was  they  held  up  theif  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think 
that  the  rest  would  have  acted  as  they  did  had 
they  heard  all  that  passed.  My  hope  and  trust 
is,  that  thesef  men  ^and  their  leaders  will  mature- 
ly reconsider  the  subject.  There  are  no  bounds 
to  the  application  of  such  a  power ;  the  diffieulty- 
of  counteracting  it  is  extreme  j  and  as 
it  may  be  exerted  on 'whatever  question  SS™J 
has  the  leading' interest,  and  every  que's-  '''°'"°!"' 
tion  In  succession  is  felt  as  of  exclusive  import- 
ance,, the  use  of  the  power  I  am  alluding  to 
really-  threatens  to  resolve  all  government,  and 
even  society  itself;  into  its  elements:  I  know  the 
risk  I  run  of  giyingloffense  by  what  I  am  saying. 
To  me,  accused  of  worshiping  the  democracy, 
here  is,  indeed,  a  teinpting  occasion,  if  in  that 
charge  there  were  the  s^adow^  of  truth.  Before 
the  great  idol,  the  Juggernaut,  with  his  hund- 
red and  fifty  thousand  priests,  I~might  prostrate 
myself  advantageously.  But  I  am  bound  to  do 
my  duty,  and  speak  the  truth ;  of  such  an  assem- 
bly I  can  not  approve ;  even  its  numbers  obstruct 

discussion,  and  tend  td  put  the  peace  in  danger 

coupled  with  such  a  combination  against  payment 
of  taxes,  it  is  illegal ;  it  is  intolerable  under  any 
form  of  government ;  and  as  a  sincere  well-wish- 
er to  the  people-  themselves,  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  which  brought  them  together,  I  feel  so- 
licitbiis,  on  every  account,  to  bring  such  proceed- 
ings to  an  end.  '     . 

But;  my.Loi-ds,  it  is  for  us  to  ppndei:  these  things 
well;  they  are  material  facts  in  our  .f^jj-j^  ^ 
present  inquiry.  Under  a  system  of  arises  from 
real  representation,  m  a  country  where  people  their 
the  people  possessed  the  only  safe  and  "'''"'■ 
legitimate  channel  for  making  known  fheir 
wishes  and  'their  complaints,  a  Parliament  of 
their  own  choosing,  such  combinations  would  be 
useless..  Indeed,  they-  must  always  be  mere 
■brutum  fiilmen,  unless  where  they,  are  very  gen- 
eral ;  and  where  they  are  general,  they  both  in- 
dicate the  universality  of  the  grievance  afid  the 
determination  to  have  redress.  Where  no  safe- 
ty-vaKe  is  provided  for  popular  discontentjHo 
prevent  an.  explosion  that  may  shiver  the  ma- 
chine in  pieces — where  the  "people,  and  by  the 
people,  Ii  repeat,  I  mean  the  middle  olaisses,  the 
wealth  aiid  intelligenge  of  the  country,  the  glory 
of  the  British  name — where  this  most  imporrsnt 
order  of  the  community  are  without  a  regular 
and  systematic  cpmmunication  with  tlie  Legis- 
lature— where  they  are  denied  the  Constitution 
which  is  their  birth-right,  and  refused  a  voice  in 
naming  those  who  are  to  make  the  laws  they 
inust  obey,  impose  the  taxes  they.must  pay,  and 
control,  without  appeal,  their  persons  as  well 
as  properties — i/heie  they  feel  the  load  of  such 
grievances,  and  feel,  too,  the  povi-er  they  possess, 
moral,  intelleptual,  and,  let  me  add,  without  the 
imputation  of  a  threat,  physical-rrthen,  and  only 
then,  are  their" combinations  formidable;  when 
they  are  armed  by  their  wrongs,  far  more  for- 
midable than  any  physical  force-^then,  and  only 
then,  they  become  invincible. 
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Do  you  ask  what,  in  these  circumstances,  we 
Th»  people  must  ought  to  do  ?  I  answer,  simply  o^r 
SM^iK.!.  duty-  If  Aere  were  no  such  com- 
icontenipi.  biuatlons  ia  existence — no  sytpptom 

of  popular  exeitement-^if  not  aman  had  iifte|i  up 
his  voice  against  the  existing  system,  we  should 
ba  bound  to  seek  and  to  seize  any  means  <jf  fur- 
thering the  best  interests  of  the  people,  with 
kindness,  with  consideration,  with  the  firmness, 
certainly,  but  with  the  prudence,  also,  of  states- 
men. How  much  more  are  we  bound  to  con- 
ciliate a  great  nation  anxiously  panting  for  tbeir 
rights — to  hear  respectfully  their  prayers — to 
entertain  the  measure  of  their  choice  with  an  hon- 
est inclination  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  if,  while  we 
approve  its  principle,  we  yet  dislike  some  of  its 
details,  and  deem  them  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion, surely  we  ought,  at  any  rate,  not  to  reject 
their  prayers  for  it  with  insult.  God  forbid  we 
should  so  treat  the  people's  desire ;  but  I  do  fear 
that  a  determination  is  taken  not  to  entertain  it 
with  Daintiness  and  impartiality.  (Cries  of  No  ! 
No !  from  the  Opposition.)  I  am,  glad  to  have 
been  in  error ;  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  this  disclaim- 
er, for  I  infer  from  it  th^t  the  people's'  prayers 
are  to  be  granted.  You  will  listen,  I  trust,  to  the 
advice  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  [Lord 
Plu'nkett],  who,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  rec- 
omrnended  you  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
This  wise  and  Christian  maxim  will  not,  I  do 
hope,  be  forgotten.  Apply  it,  my  Lords,  to  the 
case  before  you.  Spppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
your  Lordships,  in  your  wisdom,  should. think  it- 
expedient  to  entertain  some  bill  regulating  n\at- 
ters  in  which  this  House  alone  has  any  concern, 
as  the  hereditary  privileges  of  thff  peerage,  or 
the  right  of  votmg  by  proxy,  or  matters  relative 
to  the  election  of  peers  representing  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  or-providing  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  extraordinary  and,  in- 
deed, nnaccountable  event  as  that  which  decided 
on  the  Huntingdon  peerage  without  a  commit- 
tee ;  suppose,  after  great  exertions  of  those  most 
interested,  as  the  Sootolj  and  Irish  peers,  or  this 
House  at  large,  your  Lordships  had  passed  it 
through  all  its  stages  by  immense  majorities,  by 
fifty  or  a  hiindcedto  one,  as  the  Commons  did 
the  Reform..  (Cries  of  No.)  I  say  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  who  represented  any 
body,  all  the  members  for  counties  and  towns ; 
but,  to  avoid  caviling,  suppose  it'pas.sed  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  concernedj  and  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  whorn  it>^only  remotely,  afTSct- 
ed.  Well — it  has.  reached  that  House;  and  sup- 
pose the  members  were  to  refuse  giving  your 
measure  any  examination  at  all.  in  dgtail,  and  to 
reject  it  at  oncp.  "■  What  should  you  say  ?  How 
should  you  feel,  think  you,  when  the  Commons 
arrogantly  turned  round  from' your  request,  and 
said,  "Let  us  fling  out  this  silly  bill  without 
more  ado;  true, it  regiilates  matters  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  Lords,  and  in  which  we  can 
not;at  all  interfere  without  violating  the  law  of 
thejand  ;  but  still,  out  with  it  for  an  aristocratic, 
oligarchical,  revolutionary  bill — a  bill  to  be  abom- 
inated by  all  who  have  a  spark  of  the  true  demo- 


cratic spirit  in  their  composition."  What  should 
yflu  think  if  the  measure  were  on  such  grounds 
got  rid  of,  without  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  pre- 
tended postponement,  by  a  .vote  that  this  Lord's, 
bill  be  rejected?  And  should  you  feel  much 
soothed  by  bearing  that  some  opposition  Chester- 
field had  taken  alarm  at  the.we^nt  of  politeness 
among  his  brethren,  and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  altered  the  wojds,  retaining  their  offens- 
ive sense — I  ask,  would  such  prooeeiipgs  in  the 
Commons  be  deemed  by  your  Lordships  9,  fair, 
just,  candid  opposition  to  a  measure  aflfeeting 
your  own  seats  and  dignities  only  ?  Would  you 
tolerate  their  saying,  "  We  don't  mind  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Lord's  bill  ;>  we  don't  stop  to  dis- 
cuss them  ;  we  won't  parley  with  such  a  thing ; 
we  plainly  see  it  hurts  our  interest,  and  checks 
our  own. patronage ;'  for  it  is  an  aristocratic  bill, 
and  an  oligarchical  bill,  and  withal  a  revolution7 
ary  bill?"  Such  treatment  would,  I  doubt  not, 
ruffle  the,placi(l  tempiers  of -your  l^ordships ;  ypu 
would  say  somewhat  of  your,  order,  its  rights, 
and  its  firivileges,  and  buckle  on  the  arrapr  of  a 
well-founded  and  natural  indignation.  ,  But  your 
wonder  would  doubtless  increase  if  you  learned 
'that  your  bill  had  been  thus  contemptuously  re- 
jected in  its  first  stage  by' a  House  in  vi-hich  only 
two  members  could  be  found  who  disapproved  of 
its  fundp-mental  .principles.  Yes,  all  avow  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  principle ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  complaint  if  you  charge  one  with  not  being 
a  reformer ;  but  they  can  not  join  in  a  vote  which 
only  asserts  that  principle,  and  recognizes  the  ex- 
pediency of  sohle  reform.  Yes,  the  Conimons  all 
allow  your  peerage  law  to  be  an  abomination ; 
your  privileges  a  nuisance  :  all  cry  out  for  some 
change  as^  necessary,  as  imperative ;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  will  not  ev^n  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  effecting  a  change,  which  you,  the  most 
interested  party,  have^  devised  and  sent  down  to 
them.  Where,  I  demand,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  uncourteous  and  absurd  freatrnent  of 
your  supposed  bill  by  the  Commpns,  and  that 
which  you  talk  of  giving  to  theirs  ?  You-  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  of  the  measure  sent  up  by 
the  other  House,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amend- 
ing its  own  Constitution  ;  but  you  won't  sanc- 
tion that  principle  by  your  vote,  nor  afford  its 
friends  an  opportunity  of  shaping  its  featiires,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  meet  your  wishes.  Is  this  fair  ? 
Is  it;  candid?  Is  it  consistent  ?  Isitvfise?  Is 
it,  I  ask  you,  is  it  at  this  time  very  prudent  ?  Did 
the  Commons  act  so  by  you  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  time,  when  ^hebill  for,  restraining,  the  cre- 
ation of  peers  went  down  from  hence  to  that 
House ,?  No  such  thing ;  though  it  eifterward 
turned  out  that  there  was  a  majority  of  one  hund- 
red and  twelve  against  it,  they  did  not  even  di- 
vide upon  the  second  reading.  Will  you  not  ex- 
tend an  equal  courtesy  to  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mons and  of  the  people  ? 

I  am  asked  wfiat  great  practical  benefits  are 
to  be  expected  from  this  measure  ?  rracticni  ben, 
Afid  is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the  gov-  ^Sfrom" 
ernment  strike  its  roots  into  the  hearts  "^fo™.   , 
of  the  people  ?     Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  a  calm 
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and  deliberative,  but  a  real  organ  of  the  public 
opinion,  bywhioh  its  course  may  be  known,  and 
its  influence  exerted  upon  state  affairs  regularly 
and  temperately,  instead  of  acting  convulsively, 
and,  as  it  vpere,  by  starts  and  shocks?  I  will 
only  appeal  to  one  advantage,  which  is  as  certain 
to  result  from  this  salutary  impryvement  of  our 
S3rstera  as  it  is  certain  that  I  amr^ddressing  your 
Lordships.-'  A  noble  Earl  [Lord  Winohelsea] 
inveighed  strongl/  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press ;  complained  of  its  insolence  ;  and  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  tyranny  more  intolera- 
ble than  that  Which  its  conductors  now  exer- 
cised. It  is  most  true  that  the  press  has  great 
influence,  but  equally  true  that  it  derives  this 
influence  from  expressing,  more  or  less  correct- 
ly, the  opinion  of  the  country.  Let  it  run  coun- 
ter to  the  prevailing  course,  and  its  power  is  at 
an  end.  But  I  yill  also  admit  that,  going  in  the 
same  general  direction  with  public  Opinion,  the 
press  is  oftentimes  armed  with  too  much  power 
in  particular  instances ;  and  such  power  is  always 
liable  to  be  abiised.  But  I. will  tell  the  noble 
Earl  upon  what  foundation  this  overgrown  power 
is  built.  Tlie  press  is  now  the  only  organ  of 
public  opinion.  This'  title  it  assumes ;  but  it  is 
not  by  usurpation ;  it  is  1-endered  legitimate  by 
the  defects  of  your  parliamentary  Constitution ; 
it  is  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  real  representa- 
tion. The  periodical  press '  is  the  rival  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is,  and  it  will  be, 
the  successful'  rival,  as~  long  as  that  House  does 
not  represent  the  people — but  not  one  day  lon- 
ger. If  ever  I  felt  confident  in  any  prediction,  it 
is  in  this,  that  the  restoration  of  Parliament  to  its 
legitimate  office  of  representing  truly  the  public 
opinion  will  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  which  no- 
ble Lords  are  so  ready  to  complain,  -who,  by 
keeping  out  the  lawful  sovereign,  in  truth  sup- 
port the  usurper.  It  is  you  who  have  placed 
this  unlawful  authority  on  a  rock :  pass  the  bill, 
it  is  built  on  a  quicksand)  Let  but  the  country 
have  a  full  and'  free  representation,  and  to  that 
■will  men  look  for  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  press  will  no  more  be  able  to  dic- 
tate, as  now,  when  none  else  can  speak  the  sense 
of  the  peopl*  Will  its  influence  wholly  cease  ? 
God  forbid  ?  .  Its  just  influence  will  continue, 
but  confined  within  safe  and  proper  bounds.  It 
will  continue,  long  may  it  continue,  to  watch  the 
conduct -of  public  men — to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings even  of  a  reformed  Legislature — to  watch 
the  people  themselves — a  safe,  an  innoxious,  a 
useful  instrument,  to  fenlighteh  and  improve  man- 
kind !  But  its  overgrown  power — its  assump- 
tion to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  natiori^its  pre- 
tension to  dictate  and  to  command,  will  cease 
with  the  abuse  upon  which  alone  it  is  founded, 
and  will  be  swept  away,  together  with  the  other 
creatures  of  the  same  abuse,  which  now  "  frighlf 
our  isle  from  its  propriety." 

Those  portentous  appearances,  the  growth  of 
later  times,  those  figures  that  sta.lk  abroad,  of 
unknown  stature  and  strange  form — unions  of 
leagues,  and  musterings  of  men  in  myriads,  and 
conspiracies  against  the  exchequer ;  whenoe^do 


they  spring,  and  how  come  they  to  haunt  our 
shores?     What  power  engendered  i,,,,,^    .. 
those  uncouth  shapes,  what  multi-  "penraced  in 
plied  the  monstrous  births  till  they  «pe"»"m '" 
people  tbe  land?     Trust  me,  the,  SSL™ 
same  power  whic)i  called  into  fright-  '""''«'5- 
ful  existence,  and  armed  withresisfless  force  the 
Irish  Volunteers  of  1782-^the  same  power  which 
rent  in  twain  your  empire,  and  raised  up  thir- 
teen republios^-the  same  power  which  created 
the  Catholic  Association,  ani  gave  it  Ireland  for 
a  portion.     What  power  is  that?     Justice  de- 
nied— rights   withheld— wrongs  perpetrated — 
the  force  which  common  injuries  lend  to  millions 
— -the  wickedness  of  using  the  sacred  trust  of 
government  as  a  me4nS  of  indulging  private 
caprice — the  idiotcy  of  treating  Englishmen  like 
the  children  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — the  frenzy 
of  believing,  or  making  believe,  that  the  adults 
of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  led  like  chil- 
dren, or  driven  like  barbarians !     This  it  is  that 
has  conjured  up  the  straiigB  sights  at  which  we 
now  stand  aghast !     And  shall  -we  persist  in  t;he 
fatal  error  of  combating  the  .giant  progeny,  in- 
stead of  extirpating  the  execrabl^  parent  ?  Good 
God !    Will  men  never  learn  wisdom,  even  from 
their  own  experience  ?    Will  they  never  believe, 
till  it  be  too;  late,  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
immoderate  desires  being  formed,,  ay,  and  unjust 
demands  enforced;  is  to  graflt  in  due  season  thfe 
moderate  requests  of  justice  ?     You  stand,  ray 
Lords,  ,'on  thfe  brink  of  a  great  event ;  you  are  in 
the  crisis  of  a  whole  nation's  hopes  and  fears. 
An  avyful  importance  hangs  over  your  decision. 
Pause,  ere  you  plunge  !     There  may  not  be  any 
retreat !     It  behooves  youto  shape  your  conduct 
,by  the  mighty  Occasion,    They  tell  you  not  to,  be 
afraid  of  personal  consequences  in  discharging 
yo)ir  duty,     I  too  would  ask  you  to  banish  all 
fears;  but,  above  all,  that  most  mischievous, 
most  despicable  fear-^the  fekr  of  being  thought 
afraid.     If  you  won't  tuke  counsel  from  me,  take 
example  from  the  statesman-like  conduct  of  tbe 
noble  Duke  [Wellington],  while  you  also  look 
back,  as  you  may,  with  satisfaction  upon  your 
own.     He  was  told,  and  you  were  told,  that  the 
impatience  of  Ireland  for  equality  Of  civil  rights 
was  partial,  the  clamor  transient,  likely  to  pass 
away  with  its  temporary  occasion,  and  that  yield- 
ing to  it  would  be  conceding  to  intimidation.'  I 
recollect  hearing  this  topic  urged  within  this 
hall  in  July,  1828;  less  regularly  I  heard  it  than 
I  have  now  done,  for  I  belonged  not  to  your 
numher — but  I  heard  it  urged  in  the  self-same 
terms.     The  burden  of  the  cry  was — it  is  no 
time  for  concession ;  the  people  are  turbulent, 
and  the  Association  dangerous.     That  summer 
passed,  and  the  ferment  subsided  not;  autumn 
came,  but  brought  not  the  precious  fruit  of  peaoe 
— on  the.  contrary,  all  Ireland  was  convulsed 
with  the  unprecedented  conflict  which  returned 
the  great  chief  of  the  Catholics  to  sit  in  a  Prot- 
estant Parliament;   winter  bound  the  earth  in 
chains,  but  it  controlled  not  the  popular  fury, 
whose  surge,  more  deafening  than  the  tempest, 
lashed  the  frail  bulwarks  of  law  founded  upd' 
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injustice.  Spring  came ;  but  no  ethereal  mild- 
ness was  its  harbinger,  or  followed  in  its  train ; 
the  Catholics  became  stronger  ^by  every  month's 
delay,-displayed  a  deadlier  resolution,  and  prd- 
claimfed  thei^  wrongs  in  a  tone  of  louder  defiance 
than  before.,  And.'what  course  did  you,  at  this 
moment  of  greatest  excitement,  and  peril,  and 
menace,  deem  it  most  fitting  to  pursue  ?  Eight 
months  before,  you  had  been  tpld  how  unworthy^ 
,  it  would  be  to  yield  when  men. clamored  and 
threatened.  No  change  hkd  happened  in  the  in- 
terval, save  that  the  clamors  were  become  far 
more  deafening,  and  the  threats,  beyond  com- 
parison, more  overbearing.  What,  nevertheless, 
did  youT  .-Lordships' do?  Your  duty;  for  you 
despised  the  euclsoo-note  of  ttie  season,  "  be  not 
intimidated."  Tou  granted  all  that  the  Irish 
demanded,  and  you  saved-  your  country.  Was 
there  in  April  a  single  argument  advanced  which 
had  not  held  good  in  July?  None,  absolutely 
none,  except  the  new  height  to  which  the  dan- 
gers of  longer  delay  had  risen,  and  the  increased 
vehemence  with  which  justice  was  demanded ; 
and  yet  the  appeal  to  your  pride,  which  had  pre- 
vailed ill  July;  was  in  v^in  made  in  April,  and 
you  wisely  and  patriotically  granted  what  was 
asked,  and  ran  the  rislc  of  being  supposed  to  yield 
through  fear. 

But  the  history  of  the  Catholic  claims  ponveys 
another  important  lesson.  Though 
o%aKravate  in  right,  and  policy,  and  justice,  the 
■  mesisure  of  relief  could  not  bq  too 
ample,  half  as  rnuch  as  was  received  with  little 
gratitude  when  so  late  wrong  from  you, -would 
have  been  hailed  twenty  yea^rs  before  with  de- 
light ;  and,  even  the  July  preceding,  the  measure 
would  have  been  received  as  a  boon  freely  given, 
which,  I  fear,  was  taken  \!Fith  but  sullen  satisfac- 
tion in  April,  as  a  right  long  withheld.  Yet, 
blfcssed  be  ijbd,  the  debt  of  justice,  though  tar- 
dily, was  at  length  paid,  and  th?  noble  Duke  won 
by  it  civic  honors  which  rival  his  warlike  achieve^- 
ments  in  lasting  brightn?sa-^than  which  there 
can  be  no  higher  praise.  What,  if  he  had  still 
,  listened  to  the  topics  of  intimidation  and  incon- 
sistency whiph'  had  scared  his  predecessors  ? 
He  might  have,  proved  his  obstinacy,  and  Ireland 
would  have  been  the  ,sacrifiee.  '  , 

Apply  now  this  lessdn  of  recent  history — I 
The  ariaioc.  may  sav  of  Our  own  experienOe  to  the 

ranycannot  i     /.  fir       .       J  .  ^      i 

aiTorii  10  measure  before  Us.  Wc  stand  m  a  truly 
iSRrtfe  critical  position.  If  we  reject  the  bill, 
peopie.  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  be 
intimidated,  we  may  lead  the  life  of  retirement 
and  quiet,  but  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  our 
fellow-citizens  are  gone  forever  ;  their  affections 
are  estranged;  -we  and  our  order  and  its- privi- 
leges are  the  objects  of  the  people's  hatred,  as 
the  only  obstacles  which  stand,  between  them 
and  the  gratiflca,tion  of  their  most  passionate  de- 
sire. ■  The  whole  body  of  the  aristooraoy  must 
expect  to  share  this  fate,  and  be  exposed'  to  feel- 
ings such  as  these.  For  I  hear  it  constantly 
said  that  the  bill  is  rejected  by  all  the  aristoc- 
racy. Favor,  and  a  good  number  of  supporters, 
our  adversaries  allow  it  has  among  the  people ; 


the  ministers,  too,  are  for  it;  but  the  aristoc- 
racy, say  they,  is  strenuously  opposed  to  it.  1 
broadly  deny  this  silly,  thougbtless  assertion. 
What,  ray  Lords,!  the  aristocracy  set  themselves 
in  a  mass  against  the  people — they  who  sprang 
from  the  Jieople — are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  people — are  supported  by  the  people— are 
the  laatural  chiefs  of  tlie  people !  •  They  set  them- 
selves against  the  people,  for  whom  peers  are 
ennobled^— bishops  consecrated — Kings  anointed 
— the  people  to  serve  whom  Parliament  itself 
has  an  existence,  and  the  monarchy  and  all  its 
Institutions  arp  constituted,  and  without  whom 
none  of  thern  could  exist  for  an  hour !  The  as- 
sei-tion  of  unreflecting  men  is  too  monstrous  to 
be  endured— ras  a  member  of  this  House,  I  deny 
it  with  fndignatifln.  I  repel  it 'with  scorn,  as  a 
caluimiy  upon'us  all.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  even  witliln  these  walls  speak  of  the  bill 
augmenting  so  much  the  strength  of  the  democ- 
racy as  to  endanger  the  other  Orders  of  the  state ; 
and  so  they^  charge  its  authors  with  promoting 
anarchy  and  rapine.  Why,  My  Lords,  have  its 
authors  nothing  to  fear  from  democratic  spolia- 
tion? Tlie  fact  is,- that  there  are  members  of 
the  present  -cabinet,  who  posspss,  one  or  two  of 
them  alone,  far  more  pr6perty  than  any  two  ad- 
ministrations within  my  recollection ;  and  all  of 
them  have  ample  wealth.  I  need  hardly  say,  I 
include  not  myself,  who  have  little  or  none.  '  But 
even  pf  myself  I  will  say,  that  whateverl  have 
depends  on  the  stability  of  existing  institutions; 
and  it  is  as  dear  to  trie  as  the  princely  posses- 
sio,ns  of  any  among  you.  Permit  me  to  say,  that, 
in  beodming  a  member  of  your  House,  J  staked 
my  all  on  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  thestate. 
I  abandoned  certain  wealth,,  a  large  income,  and 
much  real  power  in  the  .state,  for  an  office  of 
great  trouble,  heavy  r,esponsibility,>and  very  un- 
certain duration.  I  say,  I  gave  up  substantial 
pcwer  for  th^  shadow  of  it,  and  for  distinction 
depending  upon  'accident.  ^  I  quitted  the  eleva-  , 
ted  station  of  representative  for  Yorkshire,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Commons.  I  descended 
from  a  position  quite  lofty  enough  to  gratify  any 
man's  ambition,  and  my  lot  became  bound  lip 
in  the  stability  of  this  House.  Then;  have  I  not 
a  right  to  4hrQW  myself  on  your  justice,  and  to 
desire  that  you  -(viU  not  put  in  jeopardy  all  I 
have  now  left?  J  •-      - 

But  the  populace  only,  the  rabtle,  the  ignoble 
vulgar,  are  for  the  bill  I  Then  what  it  ia  not  the 
is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  '^£S'!rei"f.. 
of  England?  ■  What  the  Duke  of  Dev-  ■'P'oftobiii. 
oHshire  ?  What  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  .  (Cries 
of  order  from  the  Opposition.)  I  am  aweire  it  is 
irregular  in  any  noble  Lord  that  is  a  friend  to 
the  measure;  its  adversaries  are  patiently  suf- 
fered to  call  peers  even  by  their  Christian  and 
surnames.  Then  I  sliall  fib'  as  regular  as  they 
were,  and  ask.  Does  my  friend  John  Russell,  my 
friend  William  Cavendish,  my  friend  Harry  Vane, 
belong  to  the  mob,  or  to  the  aristocracy  ?  Have 
they  no  possessions  ?  Are  they  modern  names  ? 
Are  they  ■vt'anting  in  Norman  blood,  or„  whatev- 
er else  you  p;:ide  yourselves  on  ?     The  idea  is 
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too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously  refuted ;  that  the 
bill  is  only  a  favorite  with  tjie  demoeraoy,  is  a 
delusion  so  wild  as  to  point  a  man's  destiny  to- 
ward St.  Luke's.  Yet  many,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  by  dint  of  constantly  repeating  the 
same  cry,  or  hearing.it  repeated,  have  almost 
made  themselves  believe  that  none  of  the  nobili- 
ty are  for  the  measure.  A  noble  friend  of  mine 
has  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  list  of  peers, 
opposing  and  supporting  it,  with  respect  to  the 
dates  of  their  creation,  and  the  result  is  some- 
what remarkable.  A  large  majority  of  the  peer$, 
created  before  Mr.  Pitt*s  time,  are  for  the  bill ;  the 
bulk  of  those  against  it  are  of  recent  creation ; 
and  if  you  divide  the  whoje  into  two  classes, 
those  ennobled  before  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
and  those  since,  ofthe  former,  fifty-six  are  friends, 
and  only  tweilty,-one  enemies  of  the  reform.  So 
much  for  the  vain  and  saucy  b6a9t  that  the  real 
nobility  of  the  country  are  against  reform.  I 
have  dvj^elt  upon  this  matter  more  than  its  intrin- 
sic importance  deserves,  only  through  rpy,  desire 
to  set  right  the  fact,  and  to  vindicate  the  ancient 
aristocracy  from  a  most  groundless  imputation. 
My  Lords,  I  do 'not  disguise  the  intense  solic- 
itude which  I  feel  for  the  eveiit  of  thfs 

Peroration  ^ 

Danger  of  debate,  bccause  I  know  full  well  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  involved  in 
the  issue.  I  can  not  look  without  dismay  at  the 
rejection  of  the  measure.  But  grievous  as  may 
be  the  consequences,  of  a.  temporary  defeat — 
temporary  it  can  only  be ;  for  its  ultitnate,  and 
even  speedy  success,'^is  certain.  Nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persiiaded 
that  even  if  tlie  present  ministers  were  driven  from 
the  helm,  any  one -could  steer  you  through  the 
trouble's  which  surround  you  without  reform. 
But  our  successors  would  iake  up  the  task  in  cir- 
cumstances far' less  auspicious.  Under  them, 
you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  compared  with 
which  the  one  we  now  prpSer  you  is  moderate 
indeed.  Hear  the  parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it 
conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now 
appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you  mildly  the 
volumes — ^the  precious  volumes— of  wisdom  and 
peace.  '  The  price  she  asks  is  reasonable  ;  to  re- 
store the  franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give;  yon  refiise  her 
terms — hei;  moderate  term's — she  darkens  the 
porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  can  not  do 
without  her  wares,  you  call  her  back ;  again  she 
comes, -but  with  diminished  treasures  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  bqok  are  in'  part  torn  away  by  lawless 
hands — in  part  defaced  With  character's  of  blood. 
But  ihe  prophetic  maid  hid  rlseri  in  her  demands 
— it  is  Parliaments  by  the  year — it  is  vote  by  the 
ballot — it  is  suffrage  by  the  million  !  From  this 
you  turn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second  time 
she  departs.  Beware  of  her  third  coming ;  for 
the  treasure  you  must  have  ;  and  what  price  she 
may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even 
be  the  mace  which  rests  upon  that  wool-sack. 
What  may  follow  your  course  of  obstinacy,  if 
persisted  in,  I  can  not  take  upon  me  to  predict, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  conjecture. '  But  this  I  know 
lull  well,  that,  as  sure  as  man  is  nlortal^  and  to 


err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances  the  price 
at  -which  you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace ; 
nor  can  you  expect  to  gather  in  another  crop 
than  they  did  who  went  before  you,  if  you  per- 
severe in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of 
sowing  injustice  and  reaping'  rebellion. 

But  among  the  awful  considerations  that  now 
bow  down  my  mind,  there  is  one  whioh  stands 
pre-eminent  above^the  rest.  You  are  the  high- 
est judicature  in  the  realm  ;  you  ?it  here  as  judg- 
es, and  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  with- 
out appeal.  It'is  a  judge's  first  duty  nevcir  to 
pronounce  sentence  in  the  most  trifling  case 
without  hearing.  Will  yoa  make  this  the  ex- 
ception ?  Are  you  really  prepared  to  determine, 
but  not  to  hear,  the  mighty  cause  upon  which  a 
nation's  hopes  and  fears.hang  ?  You  are.  Then 
beware  of  your  decision  1.  Rouse  not,  I  beseech 
you,  a  peace-loving,  but  a  resolute  "people ;  alien- 
ate not  from  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whble 
empire.  As  your  friend,  as  the  friend  of  my 
order,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  my  Sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to  as- 
sist with  your  uttermost  efforts  in  preserving  the 
peace,  and  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  y6u  not 
to  i-eject  this  measure. .  By  all  yoii  hold  mast  dear 
— by  all  the  ties  .that  bind  every  one  of  us  to  our 
common  order  and  our  commph  country,  Isol— 
emnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you — I  implore  you 
. — ^yea,'  on  my  bended  knees,  I  supplicate  you — ^re- 
ject hot  this  bilK! 


So  completely  had  Lord  Brougham  wrought 
up  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  hearers  at 
the  close  of  this  speech,  that  it  was  nothing 
strained  or  unnatnrs^l — it  was,  in  fact,  almost  a 
matter  of'course — for  him  to  sink  down  upon  one  ■ 
of  his  knees  at  the  table  where  he  stood,  when 
he  uttered  the  )ast  words,  "  I  supplicate,  yon — 
reject  not  this  bill !"  But  the  sacrifice  was  too 
great  a  one  for  that  proud  nobility  to  make  at 
once,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one,  of  'whom .  twenty-one  belonged  to  the 
board  of  bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  question,  "  What  will- the- Lords  do?" 
which  had  agitated,  and,  divided  the  public  mind 
for  some  months,  was  now  answered,  and  a 
burst  of  wounded  and  indignant  feeling  followed 
throughout-  the  whole  country.  The  London 
■papers  were  many  of  them  arrayed  in  mourn- 
ing ;  some  of  the  Lords  who  had  opposed  the 
bill  were  assaulted  by  the  populace  in  t^e  streets ; 
others  were  burned  in  effigy  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  lived ;  riots  took  place  in  many 
of  the  large  towns,  at  whioh  the  property  of  the 
anti-Reformers  was  destroyed  5  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nottingham  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Duke 
of'NewcaStle  vpas  consumed  by  fire.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation,  while  they  disapproved  of 
these  excesses,  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  determination  that;  come  what  might,  the 
bill  should  he  carried.  Public  meetings,  embrac- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  entire  population,  were 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and' men  of  the 
highest  standing  and  ability  came  forward  to 
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form  them  into  one  compact  body,  with  the  King 
in  their  midst,  to  press  with  the  united  force  of 
millions  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Before-such 
an  array  the  afislooracy  of  England,  for  the  first 
time,  with  all  >ts  wealth,  and  talent,  and  hered- 
itary claims  on  the  respect  of,  the  people,  were 
seen  to  be  utterly  powerless.  They  lyere  even 
treated  with  contempt.  "  The  efforts  of  the 
Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform,"  said  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  at  the  Taunton  meeting,  "  re- 
minds me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  at 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
town ;  the  tide  rose  to  an  inore'dible  height,  the 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  fevery 
thing  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame 
Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen 
at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water, 
and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  Atlantic  was  roused,  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit 
was  up,  btit  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest 
was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs. 
Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a 
puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a 
tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet 
and  steady.  You  will  bejtt  Mrs.  Partington. "s 
On  the  12th  of  December,  1831,  the  bill,  was 
introduced'  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
third  time,  and  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-tdvo ;  but  was  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  by  a 
ni,ajority  of  thirty-nine.  The  ministry  instantly 
resigned,  and  the  .King,  after  an  ineffectual  ef- 
fort to  form  another,  invited  them  back,  on  the 
condition  that-he  would  create  enough  new  Lords 
to  carry  through  thi'bill.  This  ended  the  con- 
test. To  escape  such  an  indignity,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  anti-Reformers  6igriified  their  inten- 
tion of  being  abseijt  whenthe  bill  came  up  anew, 
and  it  finally  passed  the  Upper  House  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1832,  by  a  vote  of  106  to  22. 
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OF  MR.  BROUGHAM  WHEN  ELECTED  LORD  RECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW  DELIV- 
ERED APRIL  6, 1825.      ' 

^    '  INTRODUCTIpN.- 

AT'Glasgow  a  Lord  Rector  is  annually  chosen  by  a  major  vote"  of  the  members  of  the  University.  The 
station  is  simply  one  of  honpr^  like  that  of  Chancellor  in  the  English  Universities,  involving  no  share  in  the 
government  or  instractionj  and  is  usually  awarded  tO-'sorae  public  man  who  has  a  distinguished  name  in- 
literature  or  politifcs.' ,  "  ,         ' 

When  inducted  info  office,  the  Lord  Rector  returns  thanks  in  an  address  which  is  usually  short,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form  and  compliment,  expressing  his  sense  of -the  honor  conferred,  and  hisbest  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the^natitution.  Lord  Brougham,  however,  when  called  to  this  dffice,  took  a  different 
course.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  address  oii  "  the  study  of  the  Rlietorical  Art,  and  the  purposes  to. which 
a  projieiency  in  this  drt  should  he  Tniide  subservient."  He  urgps  the  study  of  rhetoric,' howfever,  not  in 
mere  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  stJulptor  and,  painter)  in  the  direct  study  of  the 
great  production's  of  the  arHtsplf,  and  ^especially  of  the  Greek  orators ;  ■  of  whom  he  aflirmsi  "  the  works 
of  the  English  chisel  fall  not  more  short  of  the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis,'  than  the  best  jJroductidns  of 
modem  pens  fall  short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  nervous,  and!  overwhelming  copapositions  ofj  them  "that 
folrained  over  Greece."  The  disconrse  is  full' of  striking  remarks,  many  of  them  of  great  value  as  the 
result  of  the  author's  oWn  experience,  and  it  therefore' forms  a  very  appropriate  6losp  to  this  volume. 
One  fadt  respecting  it  is  certainly  remarkable^  that,  containingl  so  many  and  such  extended  quotations,  it 
was  written  not  at  home  among  his  books,  but  'Muring  the  business  of  the  ^^Torthem  Circuit." 


DISCOURSE,  &6. 


It  now  becomes  me  to  return  my  very  sincere 
and  respectful  thanks  for  the  kindness  which' has 
placed  me  in  a  chair  filled  at  former  limes,  by 
so  many  great  men,  whose  names  might  well 
laake  any  comparison  fprmidable  to  a  far  more 
worthy  successor.  ;f 

While  1  desire  you  to  accept  this  imexagger- 
Rsamnsfora  atcd  cxprcssion  of  gratitude,  T  am 
m'tX^^  anxious  to  address  you  rather  in  the 
oBUiiL  fojm  which  I  now  adopt,  than  in  the 

more  usual  one  of  an  unpremeditated  discourse. 
I  shall  thus  at  least  prove  that  the  remarks 
which  I  deem  it  ray  duty  to  nqake  are  the  fruit 
of  mature  reflectioq,  and  that  I  am  unyvilling  to 
discharge  an  important  office  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  •    (.  ■ 


I  feel  very  sensibly  that  if  I  shall  now  urge 
you.  by  general  exhortations . to  be  Tran.ition: 
instant  in  the  pursuit  of  the  tearnihe  £''??'''"■'''!" 

..        11   .       ,  „  ^  Jgencemacoi- 

which,  m,  all  its  branches,  flourishes  '«e«,ii'e. 
under  the'  kindly  shelteir  ■  of  these-,  roofs,  I  may 
weary  you  with  the  unprofitable  repetition  of  a 
thrice-told  tale;  and  if  I  presume  to  offer  my 
advice  touching  the  conduct  of  your  studies,  I 
may  seem  to  trespass  u^on  the  province  of  those 
venerable  persons  under  whose  care  you  iave 
the  singular  happiness  to  be  placed.  Buf,  I 
w;ould  nevertheless,  expose  myself  to  either 
charge,  for  the  sake  of  joining  my  voice  with 
8  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  this  mention  of  the 
good  lady  gave  rise  to  the  frequent  oceurrcrice  of 
her  name  in  the  newspapers  of  tlie  present  day. 
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theirs  in  anxiously,  entreating  you  to  believe  how 
incomparably  the  present  season  is  verily  and 
indeed  the  most  precious  of  your  whole  lives. 
It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  often- 
times said,  that  the  period  ol  youth  is  by  fslr  the 
best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  retirement  of- a  college  almost  exclusively 
adapted  to  much  study.     At  your  enviable  age 
every  thing  has  the  lively  interest  of  novelty  and 
freshness ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened  by 
curiosity  j  and  the  mem6ry»is  tenacious  of  the 
deep  impressions  it  thus  receives,  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  after  life ;  while  the<listracting  cares 
of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross 
not  the  threshold  of  these  cabu  retreats  j  its  dis- 
tant noise  and  bustle  are  faintly  heard,  making 
the  shelter  you  enjoy  more  grateful ;  and  the 
struggles  of  anxious  mortals  embarked  upon  that, 
troublous  sea  are  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the 
security  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet  by  the 
prospect  of  the  scene  below.     Yet  a  little  while, 
and  you  loo  will  be  plunged  into  those  waters 
of  bitterness ;  and  will  cast  an  eye  of  regret,  as 
now  I  do,  Upon  the.  peaceful  regions  you  have 
quitted  forever.   •  Such  is  your  lot  a^  members 
of  society  J  but  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if- you 
look  back  on  this  pljtloe  with,  repentance  or  with 
shaMe ;  and  be  well  assured  that,  whatever  time 
— ay,  every  hour —^you  squander  here  on  un- 
profitable idling,  will  then  rise  up  again'sj:  you, 
and  be  paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unavailing 
regrets.     Study,. then,  I  beseech  you,,  so  to  store 
your  minds  with  the  exquisite  learning  of  former . 
ages,  that  you  may  always  possess  within  your- 
selves sources  of  rational. and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  will  enable  you  to  set  at  naught  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  wliereof  other  men 
are  slaves;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with  the 
sound  philosophy  of  later  days,  forming  your- 
selves to  the  Tirtuous  habits  which  are  its  le- 
gitimate offspring,  that  you 'may  walk  unhurt 
through  the  trials  which  await  you,  and  may 
look  down  upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that 
surround  you,  not  with,  lofty  and  supercilious 
contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times,'  but  with 
the  vehement  desire  of  enlightening-  those  who 
wander  in  darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much 
the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how  much  they  want 
our  assistance.       ^        , 

Assuming  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind 
SuHia  ■  Tiie  ^^^  °^  ^^^  '"'  ''^  ^^  fellow-creatures 
•tudy  of  Rhet  to  be  the  great  .iBnd  of  every  man's 
proijer  applies-  existence,  who  is  reinoved  above  the 
''°°''  care  of  providing  for  his  sustenance, 

and  to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,, 
as  far  as  his  own  immediate  wants  leave  hira 
any  portion,  of  time  unemployed,  our  attention  is 
naturally  directed  -to  the  rafeans  by  which  so 
great  and  urgent  a  work  may  best  be  performed  5 
and  as  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  dis- 
course, I  can  nof  hope  to  occupy  more  than  a 
small- portion  of  so  wide  a  fieldj  I  sjiall  confine 
myself  tc(  two  subjects,  pv  rather  to  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  two'  subjects,  both  of  them  appro- 
priate to  this  place,  liut  either  of  them  affording 
ample  materials  foir  an  entire  course  of  lectures 


— the  study  of  the  rhetorical  art,  by  which  use- 
ful truths  are  promulgated  with  effect,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  a  proficiency  in  this  art  should 
be  made  subser\>ient. 

Itis  an  extremely  common  error  among  young 
persons,  impatient  of  academical  dis-  p„,Fira 
cipline,  to  turn  from  the  painful  study  The  .md,  it 
of  ancient,  and  particularly  of  Attic  tiiu  sbouw  be 
composition,  and  solace  themselves  ISgit'e'""' 
with  works  rendered  easy  by  the  fa-  ''"«''  °""°"- 
railiarity  of  their  own  tongue.  They  plausibly 
contend,  that  as  powerful  or  captivating  diction 
iiv  a  pure  English  style  is,  after  all,  the  attain- 
ment thpy  aire  in  search  of,  the  study  of  the  best 
English  models  affords  the  shortest  road  to  this 
point ;  and  even  admitting  the  ancient  examples 
to,  have  been  the  great  fountains  from  which  all 
eloquence  is  drawn,  they  would  rather  profit;  as 
it  were,  by  the  classical  labors  of  their  English 
predecessors,  than  toil  over  the  same  path  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  they  would  treat  the  perish- 
able results  of  those  labors  as  the  standard,  and 
give  themselves  no  care  about  the  immortal 
originals.  This  argument,  the  thin  oovermg 
vvhich  indolence  weaves  for  herself,  would  speed- 
ily sink  all  the  fine  arts  into  barrenness  and  in- 
significance. Why,  according, to  such  reasbn- 
-ers,  should  a  sculptor  or  painter  ehcounter  t^e 
toil  of  a-  journey  to  Athens  or  to  Rome  ?  Far 
better  w^ork  at  home,  and  profit  by  the  labor  of 
those  who  have  resprted  to  the  Vatican  and 
the  Parthenon,  and  founded  an  EJnglish  school 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  our  own  country.-  Be 
you  assured  that  the  works  of  the  En-  ....  , 
gush  chisel  lall  not  more  short, of  the  aiiEneiiiii 
wonders  oi*  the  Acropolis,  than  the 
best  productions  of  modern  pens  fall  short  of 
the  chaste,  finished,,  nervous,  and  overwhelming' 
cpmpositions  of  them  that  "  resistless  fulmined 
over  Greece."  Be  equally  sure  that,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  the  great  things  of  poetry 
and  of  eloquence  hove  been  done  by  men  who 
cultivated  the  rAighty  exemplars  of  Athenian 
genius  with  daily  and  with  nightly  devotion. 
Among  poets  there  is, hardly  an  exception  to 
fhis  rule,  unless  may  be  so  deemed  Shakspeare, 
an  exceptiort  to  all  rules,  ajnd -Dante,  familiar  as 
a  cotemporary  with  the  works  of  Roman  art, 
composed  in  his  mother  tongue,  having  taken, 
not  so  much  for  his  guide  as  for  his  "master,' 
Virgil,  himself  almost  a  translator  from  the 
Greeks.-  But  among  orators  I  know  of  none 
amoiig  the  Rornans,  and  scarce  any  in  our  own 
times.  Cicero  honored  the  Greek  masters  with 
such  singular  observance,  that  he  not  ■^^i„„r)«! 
only  repaired  to  Athens  for  the  sake  ''^^i^Jm 
of  finishing  his  rhetorical  education,  of  Greek  0™- 
but  afterward  continued  to  practice  °"' 
the  art  of  declaiming  in  Greek ;  and  although 
he  afterward  fell  into  a  less  pure  manner  through 
the  corrupt  blandishments  of  the  Asian  taste,  yet 
do  we  find  hira  ever  prone  to  extol  the  noble 
perfections  of  his  first  masters,  as  something 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imitation.  Nay, 
at  a  mature  period  of  his  life,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  translating  the  greater  orations  of  the 
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Greeks,  ■which  composed  almost  exclusively  his 
treatise  "Zle  Optimo  genere  Oratoris  ;"  as  if  to 
write  la  discourse  on  oratorial  perfection  were 
merely  to  present  the  reader  with  the  two  im- 
mortal speeches  upon  the  Crown.  '  Sometimes 
we  find  him  litiitating,  even  to  a  literati  versionj 
the  beauties  of  those  divine  originals— ^ as  the 
beautiful  passage  of  ^schines,  in  the  Timar- 
ohus,  ujon'the  torments  ofthe  guiltj?,  which  the 
Ronian  orator  has  twice  made  use  of,  almost 
word  for  word ;  once  in  the  oration  for  Sextus 
Roscius,  the  earliest  he  delivered,  and  again  in 
a  more  mature  effort  of  his  geniUs,  the  oration 
against  L.  Piso.' 

I  have  dwelt  the  rather  upon  the  authority  of 
Inferiority  of  H.  Tullius,  because  it  enables  us  at 
Smci  u°a  °"°®  '^°  answer  the  question,  Whether 
model.  a  study  of  the  Roman  oratory  be  not 

sufficient  for  refining  the  taste  ?  If  the  Greelss 
were  the  models  of  an  excellence  which  the  first 
of  Roman  orators  never  attaihed,  although  ever 
aspiring  after  it — nay,  if  so  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  his  own  success,  he  even  in  those  his 
masters  found  something  which  his  ears  desid- 
erated (ita  sunt  avidse  et  capaces ;  et  semper 
aliquid  imrnensam>  infinitumque  desiderant  [so 
eager  are  they  and  capacioas,  sd  continually  de- 
sirous of  something  boundless  and  infiriite])''^ — he 
either  fell  short  while  copying  them,  or  he  failed 
by  diverting  his  worship  to  the  false  gods  of  the 
Asian  school.     In  the  one'  case,  were  we  to  rest 


'  M7  yap  oleaBui  rdf  rav  a.6iKTiy.a.Tun>  (ip;^af  ijrd 
5euv,  iiW  ov'x  vtt'  avdpuiruv  hasT^yeiag  yiveadai' 
fiTjSi  Tovg  TjoelSTJKOTa^j  Kadairep  tv  ralg  Tpayudlatg, 
ILoivis  fkavveiv  Kal  noXd^siv  Saelv  imiiivdii  •  iXk' 
ill  'jzpon^eTeXs,  tov  a6iiato^  ^6oval,  kal  to  fjffjSlv 
Ikuvov  Jiyeladai,  ravra  ivXripol  rti  Xyar^pia — ravr' 
elg'Tov  kntficTpoKelriTa  i/i^ijliz^ei  —  Tavra  kariv, 
'iKuara  lloivii,  k.  t.  X— 'AISXIN.  nard.  Ti/iap- 
Xov.  Let  no  one  think  that  crimes  arise  from  the 
instigation  of  the  gods^  and  not  from  the  rash  intern-' 
perance  of  men;  or  that  the  profane  are  drivenand 
chastized,  as  we  see  them  on  the  stae^e,  by  furies 
with  blazingf  torches.  The  eager  lusts  of  the  flesh,, 
and  the  insatiable  desire  for  more— these  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  robber,  and  crowd  the  deck  Of  the  pi- 
rate— these  are  to  every  one  liis  own  fury ! '. 

Nolite  enim  pntare,  quemadmodum  in  fabulis 
sapenumero  videtis,  eos,  qui  aliquid  impie  sqelera- 
teque  commiserint,  agitari  et  perterreri  Fariarom 
tsedis  ardentibus.  Sua  qnem'que  fraus,  et  snas  terror 
maxime  vexat ;  suum  qnemque  scelus  agitat,  amen- 
tiaque  afficit;  snje  malie  cogitationes  conscientiffiqne 
anuni  terrent.  Hffi  sunt  impiis  assiduie  domesti- 
caque  Furias;  quie  dies,  noctesqne  parentum  pcenas 
,j  a  consceleratissimis  filiis  repetant. — Pro  Sexto  Ros- 
&jo  Amerino.  , 

Nolite  enim  pntare,  ut  in  scena  videtis,  homines 
consceleratos  impajsn  deoram  terreri  Furiarum 
taedis  ardentibus.  Sua  qnemque  fraus,  suum  faci- 
nus  — suum  scelus  — sua  audaeia,  de  sanitate  ac 

mente  detatbat.    Hte   sunt  impiomm  Furise ^hse 

flammiB — ^hse  faces, — In  Luc.  •Calp.  Piemiem. 

The  great  improvement  in  Cicero's  taste  between 
the  first  and  the  second  of  these  compositions  is 
manifest,  and  hi?  closer  adherence  to  the  original. 
He  introduces  the  same  idea,  and  in  v^ry  similar 
language,  in  the  Treatise  Se  Legg.,  Lib.  1.— 
Sroygham.  2  Orator.,  c.  29.  ^ 
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satisfied  with  studying  the  Romari,  we  should 
only  be  imitating  the  imperfect  copy,  instead  of 
the  pure  original — like  him  who  should  endeavor 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  beauty  by  her  reflec- 
tion in  a  glass,  that  weakened  her,  tints,  if  it  did 
not  distort  her  features.  In  the  other  case,  we 
should  not  be  imitating  the  same,  but  some  less 
perfect  original,  and  looking  at  the  wrong  beau- 
ty ;  not  her  whose  chaste  and  simple  attractions 
commanded  the  adoration  of  all  Gi-eece,  but  some 
garish  damsel  from  Rhodes  or  Chios,  just  brill- 
iant and  languishing  enough  to  captivate  the  less 
pure  taste,  of  half-divilized  Rome. 

But  there  are  bther  reasons  too  weighty  to  be 
passed  over,  which  justify  the  same  Ti,e  style  a„d 
decided  preference.     Not  to  rnention  nuiii.erofcii!- 

■,       .         ^"  ,,      ,  ,  >       eronotenited  . 

the-,  moom  parable  beauty  and  power  to  the  present 
of  the  Greek  .language,  the  study  of  ''"'' 
which  alone  afiords  the  means  of  enriching  our 
own,  the  compositions  of  Cicero,  exquisite-as  they 
are  for  beautj'  of  diction,  often  remarkable  for  in- 
genious argument  and  brilliant  Wit,  not  seldom 
excelling  in  deep  pathos,  are  nevertheless  so  ex- 
tremely rhetorical,  fashioned  by  an  art  so  little 
concealed,  and  sacrificing  the  subject  to  a  dis- 
play of  the  speaker's  powers,  admirable  as  those 
are,  that  nothing  can  be  less  adapted  to  the 
genias  of  modern  elocution,  which  requires  a 
constant  and  almost  exclusive  attention, to  the 
business  in  hand.  luaJl  his  orations  which  Were 
spoken '(for,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  remark 
applies  less  to  those' which  were  only  written,  as 
all  the  "Ferrine,  except  the  first,  all  the  Philip- 
pics, except  the  first  and  ninth,  and  the  Pro  Mi- 
lone)  hardly  two  pages  can  be  found  which  a 
ihodern  assembly  would  bear.  Some  admirable 
arguments  on  evidence,,  and  the  credit  of  wit- 
nesses, might  be  urged  .to  a  jury  ;'  several  pas- 
sages, given  by  him  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  in  defense  against  the  charge,  might  be  spo- 
ken in  mitigation -of  punishment  after  a  oonyio- 
tion  or  confession  of  guilt ; .  but,  -whether  w&  re- 
gard the  political  or  forensic  orations,  the  style, 
both,  in  respect  of  the  reasoning  and  the  orna- 
ments, is  wholly  unfit  for  the  more  severe  and 
less  trifling  nature  ofwqdern  afiairs  in  the  Senate 
or  at  he  bar.  Now  it  is  altogether' otherwise 
with  the  Greek  masters.  Changing  Tb«tortho 
a  few  phrases,  -which,  the  difference  fyZllt'Ia'" 
of  religiori  and  of  manners  might  ren-  modem  timoa. 
der  olijeetionable — moderating,.>in  some  degree, 
the  virulence  of  invective,  especially  against  pri- 
vate character,  to  siiit  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
modern  hostility — there  is  hardly  one  of  the  po- 
litical or  forensic  orations  of  the  Greeks  that 


^  There  is  a  singular  example  ■of  this  in  the  re- 
marks on  the  evidence  and  cross-examination  in  the 
oration  for  1 .  Flacoas,  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Scarlett  (now  Lord  Abinger),  the  mentiot  of 
whose  name  affords  an  illustratidn  of  my  argument, 
for,  as  a  more  consummate  master  of  the  forensic  art 
in  .^11  its  branches  never  lived,  so  no  man  is  more 
conversant  with  the  Works  of  his  predecessors  in 
ancient  times.'  Lord  Erskine,  too,  perhaps  the  first 
of  judicial  orators,  ancient  or  modern,  had  well  stud- 
ied the  noble  remains  of  thei  classic  age.— Brougham 
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might  not  be  delivered  in  similar  circumstances 
before  our  Senate  or  tribunals  j  while  their  fu- 
neral and  other  panegyrical  discourses  are  much 
less  inflated  and  unsubstantial  than  those  of  the 
most  approved  masters  of  the  epideictic  style,  the 
French  preachers  and  academicians.  Whence 
this  difference  between  the  master-pieces  of  G  reek 
and  Roman  eloquence  ?  Whence  but  from  the 
rigid  steadiness  with  which,  the  Greek  orator 
keeps  the  object  of  all  eloquence  perpetnally  in 
view,  never  speaking  for  mere  speaking's  sake ; 
while  the  Latin  rhetorician,  "  ingenii  sui  nimium 
amator"  [too  fond  of  his  own  ingenuity],  and,  as 
though  he  deemed  his  occupation  a  trial  of  skill 
or  display  of  accomplishments,  seems  ever  and 
anon  to  lose  sight  of  the  subject<matter  in  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it;  and  pours 
forth  passages  sweet  indeed,  but  improfitable — 
fitted  to  tickle  the  ear,  without  reaching  the 
heart.  Where,  in  all  the  orations  of  Cicero,  or 
of  him  who  almost  equals  him,  Livy,  "mirafa- 
cundim  homo^^  [admirable  for  his  command  of 
language],*  shall  we  find- any  thing  like, those 
thick  successions  of  short  questions  in  which  De- 
mosthenes oftentimes  forges,  as  it  were,  with  a 
few  rapidly  following  stfokesj,the  whole  massive 
chain  of  his  argument;  as  in  the  ChersonesCj 
EJ  S'  u?raf  duupBapvacTai  Kal  iia^vd^acrai,  ri 
•noiTjaofiEv,  au.  kin  ^e^^dvjtGov  l-y  ;  Kptvovfiev  &to- 
TVEidr^v  ;  vrj  Aia.  Kal  tL  to,  i^pdypaTa  Earat  ^cX- 
Tia  ;  dXX  Evdivie  ^otfdriGoftEv  avroi^  ■  av  6'  viro 
TOf  TTVEVfiaTuv  fiv  SvvufiEda ;  al\d  fia  At'  oiix 
Tj^EL '  KoX  Ttc  EyyvijT^g  kaTi  TovTov ;  [Let  this 
force  be  once  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  if  Philip  marches  on  the  Chersonese  ? 
Put  Diopeithes  on  his  trial  ?  But  how  will  that 
better  our  condition  ?  And  hbw  shall  we  send 
them  succor  if  prevented  by  the  winds  ?  But,  by 
Jupiter,  he  will  7io<  march  !  And  who  is  our  .sure- 
ty for  that  ?]  or,  comprising  all  of  a  long  narrative 
that  suits  his  argument  in  a  single  sentence^  pre- 
senting a  lengthened  series  of  events  at  a  single 
glance ;  as  in  the  ^apairpEadsia  :  Il^re  yap  ys- 
yovaaiv  j/fiipaL  jiovait  kv  al^ — o^rof  airr/yyEt^.e  ra 
TlfEvd^-^—vftsic  hniGTEvaaTE — di  ^oKftf  e'kv6ovto — 
kvESuKav  kavYovg — dnuXovTO.  [There  were  only 
five  days  in  which  this  man  (Eschines,  who  had 
been  sent  as  an  embassador)  brought  back  those 
lies — ^yon  believed — the  Phooians  listened — gave 
themselves  up — perished  /J         ' 

Bat  though  the  more  business-like  manner 
Qualities  in  °^  modern  debate  approaches  much 
wiich  itnur-  ncarcr  the  style  of  the  Greek  than  the 
specimens  of     Latio  compositions,  it  mast  be  admit- 

mod.™  debate,    j^j    ^^^^    j^  j.^,,^    ^^^^    ^  j^^    g^g^j 

originals  in  the  closeness,  and,  as  it  were,  densi- 
ty of  the  argument ;  in  the  habitual  sacrifice  of 
all  ornament  to  use,  or  rather  in  the  constant 
union  of  the  two ;  so  that,  while  a  modern  ora- 
tor too  frequently  has  his  speech  parceled  out 
into  compartments,  one' devoted  to  argument, 
another  to  declamation,  a  third  to  mere  orna- 
ment, as  if  he  should  say,  "  Now  your  reason 
shall  be  convinced ;  now  I  am  going  to  rouse 

*  Q,iiintiliaQ. 


your  passions  ;  and  now  yon  shall  see  tloi 
amuse  your  fancy,"  the  more  vigordlui'f 
argued  in  declaiming,  and  made  his  very  bdldeat 
figures  subservient  to,  or  rather  an  integral  par* 
of  his  reasoning.  The  most  figurative  and  high- 
ly wrought  passage  in  all  antiquity  is  the  famous 
oath  in  Demosthenes ;  yet,  in  the  most  pathetic 
part  of  it,  and  when  he  seems  to  have  left  the 
furthest  behind  him  the  immediate  subject  of  his 
speech,  led  away  by  the  prodigious  interest  of 
the  recollections  he  has  excited ;  when  he  is 
naming  the  very  tombs  where  the  heroes  of  Mar- 
athon lie  buried,  he  instantly,  not  abruptly,  but 
by  a  most  felicitous  and  easy  transition,  returns 
into  the  midst  of  the  main  argument  of  his  whole 
defense — that  the  merits  of  public  servants,  not 
the  success  of  their  councils,  should  be  the  meas- 
ure of  the  public  gratitude  toward  them — a  po- 
sition that  runs  through  the  whole  speech,'  and 
to  which  he  makes  the  funeral  honors  bestowed 
alike  on  all  the  heroes,  serve  as  a  striking  and 
appropriate  support.  With  the  same  ease  does 
Virgil  manage  his  celebrated  transition  in  the 
Georgics ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thracian 
war,  and  while  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
agricultural  topics,  the  magician  strikes  the 
groyind  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  helmets  are 
buried,  and  suddenly  raises  before  us  the  lonely 
husbandman,  in  a  remote  age,  peacefully  tilling 
its  soil,  and  driving  his  plow  among  the  rusty 
armor  and  moldering  remains  of  the  warrior.' 

But  if  a  farther  reason  is  required  for.  giving 
the  preference  to  the  Greek  orators,  .^    ^  .  „ 

*^         _     ,    .     .      .,  ...  i'    The  admirsble 

we  may  tind  it  m  the  .greater  diversi-  variety  ofits 
ty  and  importance  of  the  subjects  upon  ""''"* 
which  their  speeches  were  delivered.  Besides 
the  namber,,of  admirable  orations  and  of  written 
arguments  upon  causes  merely  forensic,  we  have 
every  subject  of  public  policy,  all  the  great  af- 
fairs of  state,  successively  forming  the  topics  of 
discussion.  Compare  them  with  CioerO/in  this 
particular,  and  the  contrast  is  striking.  His 
finest  oration  for  inatter  and  diction  together  is 
in  defense  pf  an  individual  charged  with  murder, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  give  it  a  pub- 
lic interest,  except  tha,t  the  parties  were  of  op- 
posite factions  in  the  state,  smd  the  deceased  a 
personal  as  well  as  political  adversary  of  the 
speaker.  His  most  exquisite  performance  in 
point  of  diction,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  prose 
composition  in  the  lahWuage,  was  addressed  to 
one  man,"  in  palliation  of  another's  having  borne 
arms  against  bira  in  a  war  with  a  personal  rival. 
Even  the  Catilinarians,  his  most  splendid  decla- 

'  Georgicori,  1.,  493 : 
Scilicet  et  tempns  veniet,  cum  finibns  illis 
Agricola,  incarvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  iuvenietscabri  robigine  pila: 
Aut  gravibns  rastris-galeaa  pnlsabit  inemes. 
Grandiaqae  effossis  mirabitar  ossa  pepalcris. 

The  time  shall  come  when  in  these  borders  ronnd, 
-  The  Bwaio  who  tarns  the  soil  with  crooked  plow, 

Shall  javefins  find,  and  spears  eaten  with  rnst; 

Or  vritb  his  harrows  strike  on  empty  hehnets, 

And  see  with  wonder  the  gigantic  bones 

Of  opened  graves. 
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toations,  are  principally  denunciations  of  a  single 
conspkator ;  the  Philippics,  his  most  brilliaitt  in- 
vecti^^  abuse  of  a  profligate  leader ;  and  the 
TerrinS  orations,  charges  against  an  individual 
governoi?.  Many,  indeed  almpst  all  the  subjects 
of  his  speeches,  rise  to  the  rank  of  what  the 
French  term  Causes  celebre's ;  but  they  seldom 
rise  higher.*      Of  Demosthenes,  on  the  other 

^  The  cause  of  this  di^rence  .between  phe  Greek 
and  Uoman  orators  has  been  so  strikingly^escribed 
by  a  learned  friend  of  naiue,  in  the  following  note 
upon  the  above  passage,  that  the  celebrity  of  hia 
name,  were  I  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  is  not  required 
to  attract  the  reader's  notice.  "  In  Athens,"  says 
he,  "an  incessant  stnjggle  for  independence,  for 
power,  or  for  liberty,  eould  not  fail  to  rouse  the  gei- 
ins  of  every  citizen — to  force  the  highest  talent  to 
the  highest  station — to  animate  her  councils  with  a 
holy'zeai — and  to  aflbrd  to  her  orators  all' that,  ac- 
cording to  the  profoundest  writers  of  antiquity,  is 
necessary  to  the  sqblimest  strains  of  eloquence. 
'Jdagoa  eloqnentia  sicut  ilamma  materia  alitur,  a 
motibus  excitatur,  orendo  clarescit.'  Hers  were  not 
the  holiday  contests  of  men  who  sought  to  dazzle  by 
,the  splendor  of  their  diction,  the  grace  of  their  de- 
livery, the  propriety  and  richness  of  their  imagery. 
Her  debates  were  on  the  most  senous  business 
which  can  agitate  men — the  preservation  of  hation- 
alliberty,  honor,  independence,  and  glory.  The  gifts 
of  genius  and.  the  perfection  of  art  shed,  indeed,  a 
laster  upon  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  her  ora- 
tors— but  the  object  of  their  thunders  was  to  stir  the 
energies  of  the  men  .of  Athens,  and  'to  make  tyrants 
tremble,  or  rivals  despair.  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  mistress  of  the  world,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  mo^t  distinguished  by  genius  and  eloquence, 
owned  no  superior,  bated  no  rival,  dreaded  no  equal. 
Nations  sought  her  protection,  Kings  bowed  before 
ber  majesty;  the  bosom  of  her  sole  dominion  was 
disturbed  by  no  struggle  for  national  power,  no  alarm 
of  foreign  danger.  While  she  'maintained  the  au- 
thority of  her  laws  over  the  civilized  earth,  and  em- 
braced under  the  fluttering  name  of  allies  those  who 
could  no  longer  resist  her  arras,  the  revolt  of  a  bar- 
barian King,  or  the  cpn  tests  of  bordering  nations  with 
each  other,  prolonged  only  till  she  had  decided  be- 
tween them,  served  to  araUse  her  citizens  or  her 
Senate,  without  aifectiog  their  tranquillity,  fier 
government,  though  essentially  free,  was  not  so  pop- 
,  niar  as  the  Athenian^  The  severity  of  her  discipline, 
and  the  gravity  of  her  manners,  disposed  her  citi- 
zens less  to  those  sudden  and  powerful  emotions 
which  both  excited  and  followed  the  efforts  of  the 
Greek  orators.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
eonciude  that  the  character  of  Roman  eloquence 
would  be  distinguished  more  by  art  than  by  passion, 
by  science  than  by  nature.  The  divisions  and  ani- 
mosities of  party,  no  doubt,  would  operate,  and  did 
operate  with  their  accustomed  force.  But  these  are 
not  Uke  the  generous  flame  which  animates  a  whole 
nation  to  defend  its  liberty  or  its  honor.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  law  upon  .which  the  national  safety 
could  not  depend,  the  question  whether  this  or  that 
general  should  take  the  command  of  an  army,  wheth- 
er this  or  that  province  should  be  allotted  to  a  par- 
ticular minister,  whether  the  petition  of  a  city  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  should 
be  granted,,  or  whether  some  concession  shouldv  be 
made  to  ^  suppliant  King  ;  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  debates  on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  Philippics,  form  the' subjects  of  a 
public  nature,  on  which  the  mighty  genius  andjcon- 
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hand,  we  have  not  only  many  arguments  upon 
cases  strictly  private,  and  relating  to  pecuniary 
matters  (those  generally  called  the  'Idiurocoi), 
and  many  upon  interesting  subjects,  more  near- 
ly approaching  public  questions  j  as  the  speech 
against  Mldias,  which  relates  to  an  assault  on 
the  speaker,  but  excels  in  spirit  and  vehemence, 
perhaps,  all  his  other  efforts ;  and  some  -which, 
though  personal,  involve  high  considerations  of 
public  ^policy,'  as  that  most  beautiful  and  en- 
ergetic speech  against  Avistoprates ;  but  we 
have  all  his  immortal  orations  upon  the  state  af- 
fairs of  Greece — ^the  TlepX  S,Ts^avov,  embracing 
the  history  of  a  twenty  years''  administration  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  period  of  Grecian  story ; 
and  the  Philippics,  discussing  every  question  of 
foreign  policy, -and  of  the  stand  to  be  made  by 
the  civilized  w;orld  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  barbarians.  Those  speeches  were  delivered 
upon  subjects  the  most  iirfportant  and  afTeot- 
ing  that  could  be  conceived  to  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  the  topics  handled  in  them  were  of  uni- 
versal appHpatioii  and  of  perpetual  interest.  To 
introduce  .a  general  observation,  the  Latin  orator 
must  quit  the  immediate  course  of  his  argument ; 
he  must  for  a  nioment  lose  sight  ,of  the  object  in 
view.  But  the  Athenian  can  hardly  hold  too 
lofty  a  tone,  or  carry  his  view  too  extensively 
over  the  map  of  human  affairs,  for  the  vast  range 
of  hi^  subject— ^the  fates,  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  preece,  and  the  stand  to  be  made  by 
free  and  polished  nations  against  barbaric  ty- 
rants. '        ' 

After  ■  forming  and  chastening- the  taste  by  a 
diligent  study  of  those  perfect  models,  pj,^,,,^ 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  correct  hab-  io  compmi- 
its  of  composition  in  our  own  language, 
first  by  studying  the  best  writers,  and  next  by 
translating  copiously  into-  it  from  ^  the  Greek. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  exercise  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  for  at  once  attaining  a  pure  En- 
glish diction,  and  avoiding  the  lameness  and  reg- 
ularity of  modern  composition. '  But  the  English 
writers  who  really  unlock  the.  rich  ,, ,  ^|„,  ^ 
sources  of  the  language  are  those  who  «» « »wJy 
flourished  from  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  Engiiih  writ, 
to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
who  used  a  good  Saxon  dialect  with  ease,  but 
correctness  and'perspiouity — learnbd  in  the  an- 
cient classics,  but  only  enriching  their  mother 
tongue  where  the  Attic  could  supply  its  defects 
— not  overlaying'  it  with  a  profuse  pedantic  coin- 
age of  foreign  words  —  well  practiced  in  the 
old,  rules  of  coinposition,  or' rather  collocation 
(avvBeai-c),  which  unite  natural  ease  and  variety 

summate  art  Of  Cicefro  were  bestowed.  'We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  those  of  his  orations 
in  which  be  bears  the  best  comparison  with  his  rival 
Demosthenes  were  delivered  in  the  forum  in  private 
causes.  In  some  of  these  may  be  found  examples 
of  perhaps  the  very  highest  perfection  to  whicl)  the 
art  can  be  carried;  of  clear,  acute,  convincing  argu- 
ment, of  strong  natural  feeling,  and  of  sudden  bursts 
of  passion ;  ailways,  however,  restrained  by  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  a  highly  cultivated  art— an 
art  little  conqealed." — Brougham, 
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with  absolute  harmony,  and  give  the  author's 
ideas  to  develop  themselves  with  the  more  truth 
and  simplicity  when  clothed  in  the  ample  folds 
of  inversion,  or  run  from  the  exuberant,  to  the 
elliptical  without  ever  being  either  redundant  or 
obscure.  Those  great  wits  had  no  foreknowl- 
edge of  such  times  as  succeeded  their  brilliant 
age,  when  styles  should  arise,  and, for  a  season 
prevail  over  both  purity,  and  nature,  and  antique 
recollections  —  now  meretriciously  ornamented, 
more  than  half  French  in  the  phrase,  and  to  mere 
figures  fantastically  sacrificing  the  sense — now 
heavily  and  regularly  fashioned  as  if  by  the  plumb 
and  rule,  and  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear, 
with  a  needless  profusion  of  ancient  words  and 
flexions,  to  displace  those  of  our  own  Saxon,  in- 
stead of  temperately  supplying  its  defects.  Least 
of  all  could-  those  lights  of  English  eloquence 
have  imagined  that  men  should  appear  among 
us  professing  to  teach  composition,  and  ignorant 
of  the  whole  of  its  rules,  and  incapable  of  relish- 
ing the  beauties,  or  indeed  aj(prehending  the 
very  genius  of  the  language,  should  treat  its  pe- 
culiar terms  of  expression  and  flexion  as  so  many 
inaccuracies,  and  practice  their  pupils  in  cor- 
recting the  faulty  English  of  Addison,  and  train- 
ing down  to  the  mechanical  rhythm  of  Johnson 
the  lively  and  inimitable  measures  of  Boling- 
broke. 

But  in  exhorting  you  deeply  to  meditate  on 
(a.)  With  a  the  beauties  of  our  old  English  au- 
Sncforthf"  thors,  the  poets,  the  moralists,  and 
™"5f Greek"  Perhaps  more  than  all  these,  the 
compositioD.  .preachers  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  letters,  do  not  imagine  that  I  Would  pass 
over  their  great  defects  when  compared  with  the 
renowned  standards  _  of  severe  taste  in  ancient 
times.  Addison  may  have  been  pure  and  ele- 
gant; Dryden  airjr  and  nervous;  Taylor  witty 
and  fanciful ;  Hooker  weighty  and  various;  but 
none  of  them  united  force  with  beauty.^— the  per- 
fection of  matter  with  the  niost  refined  and  chast- 
ened style  ;  and  to  one  charge  all,  even  the  most 
faultless,  are  exposed — the  oiTense , unknown  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  besetting  sin  of  later  days 
— ^they  always  overdid — never  knowing  or  feel- 
ing when  they  had  done  enough. '  In  nothing, 
not  even  in  be&uty  of  collocation  and  harmony 
of  rhythm,  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the  chaste, 
vigorous,  manly  style  of  the  Greek  orators  and 
writers  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  abstinent 
use  of  their  prodigious  faculties  of  expression.  A 
single  phrase — sometimes  a  word-r-and  the  work 
is  done — the  desired  impression  is  made,  as  it 
were,  with  one  stroke,  there  being  nothing  su- 
perfluous interposed  to  weaken  the  blow  or 
break  its  fall.  The  commanding  idea  is  singled 
out;  it  is  made  to  stand  forward ;  all  auxiliaries 
are  rejected ;  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  selected 
one  point  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  strength, 
and  brought  all  his  power  to  bear  upon  that, 
careless  of  the  other  points,  which  he  was  sure 
to  carry  if  he  won  the  denter,  as  sure  to  have 
carried  in  vain  if  he  left  the  center  unsubdued. 
Far  otherwise  do  modern  writers  make  their  on- 
set ;  they  resemble  rather  those  campaigners, 


who  fit  put  twenty  little  expeditions  at  a  time 
to  be  a  laughing-stock  if  they  fail,  and 
useless  if  they  succeed ;  or  ifthey  do  otmj"" 
attack  in  the  right  place,  so  divide  ''""'''"■ 
their  forces,  from  the  dread  of  leaving  any  one 
point  unassailed,  that  they  cin  make  no  sensible 
impression  where  alone  it  avails  them  to  be  felf. 
It  seems  the  principle  of  such  aiithors  never  to 
leave  any  thing  unsaid  that  can  be  said  on  any 
one  topic ;  to  run  down  every  idea  they  start ;,  to 
let  nothing  pass ;  and  leave  nothing  to  the  reader, 
but  harass  him  with  anticipating  every  thing  that 
could  possibly  strike  his  mind.  Compare  with 
this  efleminate  laxity  of  speech  the  Manner  gf 
manly  severity  of  ancient  eloquence ;  °™ented°M' 
or  of  him  who  approached  it,  by  the  '  '""""t 
happy  union  of  natural  genius  with,  learned 
meditation;  or  of. him  who  so  marvelously  ap- 
proached still  nearer  with  only  the  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  its  least  perfect  ensamples.  Mark,  I  do 
beseech  you,  the  severe  simplicity,  the  subdued 
tone  of  the  diction,  in  the  most  touching  parts 
of  the  "  old  man  Eloquent's'"  loftiest  passages. 
In  the  oath,  when  he  comes  to  the  burial-place 
where  they  repose  by  whom  he  is  swearuig,  if 
ever  a  grand  epithet  were  allowable,  it  is  here 
— yet  the  only  one. he  applies  is\yaSms—iia 
TQvg  Ev  Mapadijift  irponLv&vvevaavTag  tuv  npoyo- 
vuv — nal  Toii^  hv  WidTaial{  irapaTa^jiivovg — koI 
Tovc  iv  ^ahifitjit  vav/iaxiaavTas — sat  tov(  m' 
' hpreiiialip,  Kal  n-oAXoiif  irepovg  Tofif  h  Talt-dtj- 
fioaioif:  fivfiuaai  Ktijiivovt  'AFAflOT'S  ovdpof.' 
When  he  would  compare  the  effects  of  the  The- 
ban  treaty  in  dispelling  the  dangers  that  com- 
passed the,  state  round  about,  to  the  swift  pass- 
ing away  of  a  stormy  dovd,  he  satisfies  himself 
with  two  words,  oanep  v^^tof^-the  theme  of  just 
admiration  to  succeeding  ages ;    and  when  he 


'>  Milton  applied  this  phrase  to  Flatq,  as  well  be 
might ;  but  of  the  orator  it  is  yet  more  descriptive. 

^  We  have  no  word  in  our  language  which  is  at 
once  simple  and  strong  enough  to  give  the  true  force 
o{~^ya&ovQ  in  this  passage.  Brave  is  perhaps  the 
nearest.  Gallant,  which  Lord  Brougham  elsewhere 
uses,  is  wanting  in  that  very  attribute  of  simplicity 
which-he  here  speaks  of.  The  whole  passage  is,  in 
fact,  untranslatable.  It  is  impossible  to,  give  the 
mere  English  reader  any  true  conception  of  its  maj- 
esty and  force.  We  have  no  words  correspondiag 
to  those  fine  participles  which  bring  before  the  eye 
at  the  same  moment  an  act  and  ^picture,  irpOKivdvv- 
evffavragt  •jTapara^a/ievov^t  vavfiaxv^^avrag. .  Add 
to  this  the  magnificent  roll  of  the  son'nd,  and  the 
kindling  associations  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek  at 
the  bare  mention  of  Marathon,  Flateea,  Salamis,  and 
Artemisium.  It  has  all  that  there  is  in  poetry  to 
rouse  the;  imagination,  and  all  there  is  in  truth  to 
move  the  feelings  and  the  heart. 

The  following  is  Lord  Brougham's  version  of  the 
passage,  in  his  translation  of  the  entire  oration,  made 
some  years  after : 

"  No !  By  your  forefathers,  who  for  that  cause 
rushed  upon  destruction  at  Marathon,  and  by  those 
who  stood  in  battle  array  at  Plataea,  and  those  who 
fought  the  sett-fight  at  Salamis,  and  by  4;he/ warriors 
of  ATtemisiumy  and  by  all  the  others  who  now  re- 
pose in  the  sepulohers .  of  the  nation— galiast 
men !" 
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would  paint  the  sudden  approach  of  overwhelm- 
ing peril  to  beset  the  state,  he  does  it  by  a  stroke 
the  picturesque  effect  of  which  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  enough  noted-^likening  it  to  a  whirlwind 
or  a  winter  torrent,  aoTzep  o/djjrrof  ij  x^tf^fifi''VC- 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  by  far  the  first  of 
all  Mr.  Burke's  orations,  the  passage  which  is, 
I  believe,  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
striking,  owes  its  effect  to  a  figure  twice  intro- 
duced in  close  resemblance  to  these,  two  great 
expressions,  although  certainly  not  in  imitation 
i  of  either ;  for  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  Livy's 
description  of  Fabius's  appearance  to  Hannibal. 
Hyder's  vengeance  is  likened  to  "  a  black  cloud, 
that  hung  for  a  white  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,"  and  the  people  who  suffered  under 
its  devastations  are  described  as  "enveloped  in 
a  whirlwind  of  cavah-y."     Whoever  reads  the 
whole  passage  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  effect 
is  almost  entirely  produced  by-ihose  two  strokes ; 
that  the  amplifications  which  accompany  them, 
as  the  "  blackening  of  the  horizon" — the  "  men- 
acing meteor" — the  "storm  of  unusual  fire,"^ 
rather  disarm  than  augment  the  terrors  of  the 
original  Mac*  cloud;    and  that  the  "goading 
spears  of  the  drivers,"  and  "the  trampling  of 
pursuing  horses,','  somewhat  abate  the  fury  of  the 
whirlwind  of  cavalry.     AWXeiiouoi  ye  lioartyoi- 
Hevot  /cot  aTpcBMiievet  [They  are  slaves; — lashed 
and  racked],  says  the  Grecian  master,  to  describe 
the  wretched  lot  of  those  who  had  yielded  to  the 
wiles  of  the  conqueror;,  in  the  vain  hope  of  secur- 
ing their  liberties  in  safety.  ■  Compare  this  with 
the  choicest  of  Mr.  Burke's  invectives  of  derision 
and  pity  upon  the  same  subjeot-^the  sufferings 
of  those  who  made  peace  with  regicide  France 
— and  acknowledge  the  mighty  effect  of  relying 
upon  a  single  stroke  to  product  a  great  effect — 
if  you  have  the  master-hand  to  give  it.     ".The 
Hi!  «an^  of    King  of  Prussia  has  hypothecated  in 
coodemaiion.  frust  to  the  Regicides  his  rfoh  and  fer- 
tile territories  on  the  Rhine,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
zeal  and  affection  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
equality.     He  has  been  robbed  with  unbounded 
liberty,  and  witb  the  most  leveling   equality. 
The  woods  are  wasted ;  the  country  is  ravaged ; 
property  is  confiscated ;  and  the  people  are  put 
to  bear  a  double  yoke,  in  the  exactions  of  a  ty- 
rannical government,  a.nd  in  the  contributions  of 
a  hostile  conscription."     "  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  for  his  eArly  sincerity,  for  his  love  of 
peace,  and  for  his  entire  confidence  in  the  amity 
of  thfe  assassins  of  his  family,  has  been  conipli- 
mented  with  the  name  of  the  'wiiest  Sovereign 
in  Em-ope.'-    This  pacific  Solomon,  or  his  philo- 
sophic cudgeled  ministry,  cudgeled  by  English 
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^  Q,aoting  from  memory.  Lord  Broughamhere  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Barke  one  of  the  tamest  of  all 
possible  expressions,  "  a  storm  of  unusual  fire,"  in- 
stead of  the  one  actually  used,  "  a  storm  of  universal 
fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  hoase,  de- 
stroyed every  temple."  As  fire  was  the  chief  in- 
strument of  destruction  used  by  Hyder  Ali,  the  men- 
tion of  it  (whether  it  served  or  not  to  disarm  the 
terrors  of  th^  original  black  cloud)  was  essential  to 
the  truth  of  his  dfescription. 


and  by  French,  whose  wisdom  and  philosophy 
between  them  have  placed  Leghorn  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  driven 
the  only  profitable  oommero?  of  Tuscany  from 
its  only  port.'""     Turn  now  for  refreshment  to 
the  Athenian  artist — Ka^v  f  ol  ttoMoc  vvv 
imeAJi^aaiv  'QpeiTuv  x^ptv,  bn  roif  ^iMirnov 
^iloii  iniTpt\liav  aiiToiig,  tov  &  ■'Ev(ppalov  iudovv  ■ 
KaTit/vy'  i  dijjuof  li  tuv  'Eperpleav,  Hn  tov(  ii/ie- 
ripov;  liiv  -irpeaSst^  &K^7i.aae,  li.leiTdpx<i>  d'  hi-^ 
Sunev  airdv  ■    Sov^eiovai  ye  fiaanyovjitvoi  ml 
oTpetTioijievoi  {Much,  forsooth,  did  the  Oreitoe 
gain  when  they  yielded  to  the  friends  of  Philip, 
and  thrust  out  Euphrjeus ;  and  much  the  people 
of  Eretria,  when,  they  drove  off  your  embassy- 
dors,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Kleitarchus ! 
They  are  now  slaves — lashed  and  racked]. — Phil. 
3.     Upon  some  very  rare  occasions,  indeed,  the 
orator,  not  content  with  a  single'blow,  pours  him- 
self forth  in  a  full  torrent  of  invective,  and  then 
we  recognize  the  man  who  was  said  of  old  to  eat 
shields  aai  steel — aaniSds  Kal  KaraniXra!  eadlav. 
But  still  the  effect  is  produced  without  repetition 
or  diffuseness.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  ?uch  ex- 
panded passage  as  tl\e  invective  in  the  Ti^pl  Sre- 
^aKo«  against  those  who  had  betrayed  the  vari- 
ous states  of  Greece  to  Philip.     It  is,  indeed;  a 
noble  passage ;  ohe  of  the  most  brilliant,  perhaps 
the  most  highly  colored  of  any  in  Demosthenes ; 
but  it  is  as  condensed  and  rapid  as  it  is  rich  and 
varied :  'Avdpuiroi.  jXiapol  nal  KoAaicEf  nal  Ukaa- 
Topfs,  t/KpuTripiaaiiivoL  TOf, iauTuv  luaaroi.  narfll- 
dizf,  rr/v  iXevBepiav  7rpo7r£jru/coT£f.  ■Kforepov  /uv 
*ai7r,7r^,  viivSe  'MeJdjfSpip—Ty  yaarpl  /lerpovv- 
T£f  Kal  Tot.c  aiaxioToi;  rii'v  evdacjipvtav — t^v  S' 
k?.eveepiav  Kal  to  /iriSeva.^x^tv.^^^'^^'^'n^  avrijv  Ifi 
Tole  nporipoi;  'YXXriaLV  opot  tuv  ayaduvv'^av  kol 
Kavovss),  ivareTpofdresXTlepl  Sre^.).  i  [Base  and 
fawning,  creatures,  wretches  who  have  nlutilated 
the  glory  each  of  his  own  native  land — ifoasting 
away  their  liberties  to  the  health  first  of  Philip, 
then  of  Alexander ;  measuring  their  happiness 
by  their  gluttony  and  debauchery,  but  utterly 
overthrowing  those  rights  of  freemen,  and  that 
independence  of  any  master,  which  the  Greeks 
of  former  days  regarded  as  the  test  and  the  sum- 
mit of  all  felicity.]"'    This  requires  no  contrast 
to  make  its  merit  shine  forth ;  but  compare  it 
with  any  /of  Cicero's  invectives — that,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  third  Catilinarian,  against  theicon- 
spirators,  where  he  attacks  them  regularly  under 
six  different  heads;  and  in  above  twenty  times  as 
many  words ;  and  ends  with,  the  known  and  very 
1°  Lord  Brougham  does  injustice  to  Mr.  Burke  in 
this  quotation.  .  The  passage)  iilstead  of  being  one 
of  the  "choitest,"  is  one  of  the' most  careless,  in 
point  of  style,  to  be  found  in  the  Regicide  Peace. 

"  The  object  of  chief  abhorrence  to  the  old  Greeks 
is  remarkably  expressed  in  this  passage :  ^tanorrif 
is  the' correlative  of  doCXof;  and  the  meaningiof 
SeciTOTliv  Ix^tv  airCiv  is,  "  having  an  ovi;ner  or  pro- 
prietor of  themselves,"  that  is,  "  being  the  property, 
the  chattels  of  any  one;"  and  this  they  justly  deem- 
ed the  last  of  human  miseries.  The  addition  of  the 
cart-whip,  and  a  tropical  climate,  would  not  proba- 
bly have  been  esteemed  by  them  an  alleviation  of 
the  lot  of  slavery. — Brougham. 
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moderate  jest  of  their  commander  keeping  "  Soor- 
torum  oobortem  PrsBtoriam."' 

The  great  poet  of  modern  Italy,  Dante,  ap- 
Diiiite  as  an  in-  proachod  nearest  to  the  ancients  in 
sianceofcoE-      ^j^g  quality  of  which  I  have  been 

denaation  among    "-"^    H  J  .       o 

modern  poets,  speaking.  In  his  finest  passages 
you  rarely  find  an-epithet ;  hardly  ever  more  than 
one ;  and  never  tvro  efforts  to  embody  one  idea. 
"  j3  guisa  di  Leon  quando  si  po^a"  [Like  the  lion 
•when  he  lays  himself  down],  is  the  single  trait 
by  which  he  compares  the  dignified  air  of  a  stern 
personage  to  the  expression  of  the  lion  slowly 
laying  him  down.  ^.  It  is  remarkable  that  Tasso 
copies  the  verse  entire,  bat  he  destroys  its  whole 
,  effect  by  filling  up  the  majestic  idea,  addipg  tjiis 
line,  "  Girando  gli  occhi  e  non  movendo  il  passo" 
[Casting  around  his  eyes,  but  not  hastening  his 
pace].  A  better  illustration  could  not  easily  be 
found  of  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  style.'^  Another  is  furnished  by  a 
later  imitator  of  the  same  great  master.     I  know 


^^  Lord  firongbam  here  cites  a  number  of  passages 
from  Dante,  as  specimenB  of  the  brief  energy  of  his 
descriptions.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  an 
explanation  of  the  circamstances,  or  a  longer  quota- 
tion, is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  true  force  and  beEaty 
of  the  original.    These  will  tberefore  be  given. 

(1.)  ^'The  flight  of  doves."  This  passage,  ii'om 
the  iifth  Canto  of  the  Infefao,  relates  to  the  ghosts 
of  two  lovers,  Paulo  and  Prancesca,  whom  the  poet 
calls  to  him  from  a  distance,  that'tbey.may  tell  their 
mournful  story.    They  come, 

CLaali  colombe,  dal  disio  chiamate. 
Con  1'  all  aperte  e  ferme  al  dolce  nidb 
Volan  per  1'  aer  dal  voler  portate. 

As  doves,  by  instinct  led. 
With  outstretched  wings  and  steady,  through  the 

air. 
Seek  their  sweet  nest,  borne  on  by  strong  desire. 

(2.)  "  The  gnawing  of  a  skull  by  a  mortal  fenemy." 
The  passage  here, referred  to  is  from  the  most  ter- 
rific description  ,  contained  in  .the  Inferno  (Canto 
xxxiii.),  where  Count  Ugolino  has  seized  on  the 
head  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  from  be- 
hind, as  be  endeavored  to  escape,  and  was  gnawing 
into  his  sknll  like  a  dog.  Ugolino  turns  at  the  call 
of  the  poet,  wipes  his  bloody  jaws  on  the  hair  of  his 
victim,  and  tells  the  well-known  story  of  his  bping 
shut  up  in  a  tower  through  the  arts  of  his  enemy, 
and  left  with'his  two  sons  and  two  gi-andsons  to.  die 
the  lingering  death  of  starvation.  Then  follows  the 
passage, 

Clnand'  ebbe  detto  cio,  con  gli  occhi  torti 
Riprese  'I  teschio  misero  co\  denti, 
Ckefuro  all'  osso,  come  d'  un  can,forti. 
He  spoke,  and  turning  with  his  eyes  askance, 
Again  he  seized  upon  that  wretched  skull 
With  teeth:  strong  grinding  to  the  bone,  like  dog's  I 
(3.)  "  The  venality  and  simoniacal  practices  of  the 
Romish  Church."    In  the  Paradise  (Canto  xvii.)  the 
poet  meets  one  of  his  ancestors,  who  predicts  his 
banishment  from  Fk)rence  as  procured  for  money 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  then  Pope  at  Rome,  and  adds. 
La  dove  Cristo  tutto  di  si  merca.' 
There  Christ  himself  is  daily  bought  and  sold ! 
^   (4.)  "  The  perfidy  of  a  Bourbon,"  viz.,  Charles  of 
Valois,  who,  coming  from  France  in  the  guise  of 
peace,  gained  the  mastery  of  Florence  by  a  treach- 
ery which  the  poet  conld  compare  to  nothing  but 


no  passage  of  the  Divina  Commedia  more  ex- 
cursive- than  the  description  of  evening  in  the 
Pargatorio ;  yet  the  poet  is  content  with  some- 
what enlarging  on  a  single  thbught-^the  tender 
recollections  which  that  hour  of  meditation  gives 
the  traveler,  at  the  fall  of  the  first  nighf,  he  is  to 
pass  away  from  home,  -when  he  hears  tlie  distant 
knell  of  the  expiring  day.  Gray  adopts  the  idea 
of  the  knell  in  nearly  fhe  words  of 
the  priging,!,  and  adds -eight  other  pieofe«pan 
oiroum.stanoes  to  it,  presenting  a  kind  "°°' 
of  ground-plan,  or  at  least  a  catalogue,  an  accu- 
rate enumeration,  (like  &  natural  historian's)  of  ' 
every  one  particular  belonjging  to  nightfall,  so  as 
wholly  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  leave  nothing 
to  the  imagination  of  tbe  reader.  Dante's  six 
verses,  too,  have  but  one  epithet,  doici,  applied 
to  amid.  Gray  has  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  some 
of  them  mere  repetitions  of  the-  same  idea  which 
the  verb  or  the  subst&ntive  conveys — as  drowsy 
tinkling  lulls — the  moping  owl  complains- — the 
plowman  plods  his  weary  way. '  Surely,  when 
we  contrast  the  simple  and  commanding  majesty 
of  the  ancient  writers  with  the  superabundance 
and  diffusion  of  the  exhaustive  method,  we  may 
be  temp;ted  to  feel  that  there  lurks  some  alloy  of 
bitterness  in  the  excess  of  sweets."    This  was 


that  of  Judas  Iscariot.    The  image  is  that  of  a  knight 
entering  the-  lists  of  a  tournament. 

Senza  arme  n'esce,  e  solo  con  la  lancia 
Con  la  qual  giostro  Giuda. 
Unarmed  he  came,  save  only  with  the  lance 
That  Judas  fought  with  .' 
(5.)  The  pains  of  dependence  (Paradiso  xvii.). 
Tn  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
II  pane  altmi,  e  com'  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  l'  salir  per  1'  altrui  scale. . 

Thou  shalt,leam 
How  bitter  is  the  taste  of  others'  bread ; 
How  hard  th^  path  to  cUmb  and  to  descend 
Another's  stairs ! 
''  In  this  criticism.  Lord  Brougham  falls  into  the 
not  uncommon  error  of  making  onckind  of  excel- 
lence the  standard  in  every  case'.    lie  forgets  that 
we  may  admire  the  rapid  sketches  of  Dante  without 
condemning  the  minuter  pictures  of  Gray. 

There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made  as  to  the 
proper -place  for  dwelling  on  particulars  and  using 
epithets.    When  the  mind  is  on  the  ascendant  aeale 
of  feeling,  and  pressingTorwardto  some  great  result, 
concisenessis  demanded — detail  and  epithet  are  out 
of  place.    But  when  the  pursuit  is  over,  and  we  look 
back  with  tender  or  melancholy  feelings  on  the  past, 
it  is  natural  to  dwell  in  fond  detail  on  tbe  objects 
we  have  left  behind,  and  to  accumulate  those  epi- 
thets which  mark  their  distinctive  qualities.    Ihva 
when  Othello,  who  was  at  first  so  rapid,  so  concise, 
so  eager  to  go  forward,  feels  himself  at  last  to  be  a 
ruined  man,  and  cries  out,  "  Othello's  occupation's 
gone,"  it  is  striking  to  observe  how  he  dwells  in 
minute  detail,  and  with  accumulated  epithets,  on 
those  warlike  scenes  in  wjjich  he  once  delighted. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content, 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war 
That  makes  ambition  virtue !  dh,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-pieroing  fife. 
The  royal  b^ner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  gbripns  war ! 
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so  fully  recognized  by  the  wise  ancients,  that  it 
became  a  proverb  among  them,  as  we  learn  from 
an  epigram  still  preserved. 

E/£^  T^v  /lerpidTti'Ta. 

nSv  TO  TTcptTTiv  UKaipov,  iitel  Xdyof  (arl  tra^aibc, 

'Of  ical  Toi  fis^iToc  Th  vTiiov  iarl  X"^^' 

[to  MODERATION. 

All  excess  fs  inappropriate ;  bence  the  proverb, 
Tqo  mach  even  of  honey  turns  to  gall.] 

,  In  forming  the  taste  by  much  contemplation 
In  aiiditiini  to  of  those  Antique  raodels,  and  acquire 
StM^of'Sleio-  i"g  the  habits  of  easy  and  chaste  com- 
to  bea'iaKwi  po^'''^"!  it  ""ist  not  be  imagined  that 
one.  all  the  labor  of  the  orator  is  ended,  or 

that  he  may  then  dauntless  and  fluent  enter  upon 
his  office  in  the  public  assembly.  Much  prep- 
aration is  still  required  before  each  exertion,  if 
rhetorical  excellence  is  aimed  at.  I  should^  lay 
It  down  as  a  rule,  admitting  of  no  exception,  that 
wrrtin«ttba  a  man  will  speak  well  in  proportion 
Stmfora'S.  as  he  has  written  much  i  and  that  with 
ousaddrnM.  eqijal  talents,  he  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
tempore speaker,  when  no  time  for  preparing  ia 
allowed,  who  has  prepared  himself  the  most  sed- 
ulously when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing a  premeditated  speech.  ^^  AH  the  exceptions 
which  I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle  are 
apparent  ones  only ;  proving  nothing  more  than 
that  some  few  men  of  rare  genius  have  'become 
great  speakers  without  preparation ;  in  nowise 
showing  that  with  preparation  they  would  not 
have  reached  a  much  higher  pitch  of  excellence- 
The  admitted  superiority  of  the  ancients  in  all 
oratorial  accomplishments  is  the  best  proof  of 
my  position ;  for  their  careful  prepiratioil  is  un- 
deniable ;  nay,  in  Dempsthenes  (of  whom  Quin- 
tilian  says  that  his  style  indicates  more  premed- 
itation— 'plua  cwrs' — ^than  Cicero's)  we  can  trace, 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  passage,  with 
progressive  improvements  jn  different  speeches, 
how  njoely  he  polished  the  more  exquisite  parts 
ot,  his  compositions.  I  could  point  out  favorite 
passages,  occurring  as  ofte;n  as  three  several 
times  with  variations,  and  manifest  amendment. 
I  am  now  requiring  not  merely  great  prep- 
Tiiij  labor  to  bo  ^f^tion  while  the  speaker  is  learning 
Sute  oSv,  ^^'^  l""'  after  he  has  aceomplish- 
whoie  couTO     ed  his  education.    The  most'splendid 

fiirlife.  ff.  i.    .  .1, 

etiort  ot  the  most  mature  orator  will 
be  always  finer  for  being  previously  elaborated 
with  much  care.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  charm 
in  extemporaneous  elocution,  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  artless,  unpremeditated  effusion, 
called  forth  by  the  occasion,  and  so  adapting 
itself  to  its  exigencies,  which  may  compensate 
the  manifold  defects  incident  to  this  kind  of  com- 
position :  that  which  is  inspired  By  the  unfore- 
seen circumstances  of  the  moment,  will, be  of 
necessity  suited  to  those  oircnmstances  in  the 
choice  of  the  topics,  and  pitched  in  the  tone  of 

On  the  same  principle,  Gray's  minnteneas  of  de- 
tail, when  meditating  in  a  country  chacoh-yard,  is 
perfectly  appropriate.  Every  one's  heart  tells  him 
that  it  is  the  nice  and  delicate  shading  of  the  picture 
*liat  forms  its  chief  excellence. 
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the  execution,  to  the  feelings  upon  which  it  is 
to  operate.  These  are  great  virtues  :  it  is  an- 
other to  avoid  the  besetting  vice  of  modern  ora- 
tory— the  overdoing  every  thing — the  exhaust- 
ive method — which  an  off-hand  speaker  has  no 
time  to  fall  into,  and  he  accordingly  will  take  only 
the  grand  and  effective  view ;  nevertheless,  in  or- 
atorical merit,  such  effusions  must  needs  be  very 
inferior;  much  of  the  pleasure  they  produce  de- 
pends upon  the  hearer's  surprise,  that  in  such 
circumstances  any  thfiig  can  be  delivered  at  all, 
rather  than  upoB  his  deliberate  judgment,  that 
he  has  heard  any  thing  very  excellent  in  itself. 
We  may  rest  assured"  that  the  highest  reaches  of 
the  girt,  and  without  any  necessary  sicrifioe  of 
natural  effect,  can  only  be  attained  by  him  who 
well  considers,  and  maturely  prepares,  and  often- 
times sedulously  corrects  and  refines  his  oration. 
Such  preparation  is  quite  consistent  with  the  in- 
troduction of  passages  prompted  by  the  occasion, 
nor  will  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
be  perceptible  in  the  execution  of  a  practiced 
master.  I  have  known  .attentive  and  skillful 
hearers. completely  deofeived  in  this  matter,  and 
taking  for  extemporaneous  passages  which  pre- 
viously existed  in  manuscript,  and  were  pro- 
nounced without  tbe  variation  of  a  particle  or  a 
pause.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  that  having  to  make,  in  Pompey's 
presence,  a  speech,  after  Creissus  had  very  unex- 
pectedly taken  a  particular  line  of  argument,  he 
exerted  himself,  and  it  appears  successfully,  in  a 
marvelous  manner,  mightily  assisted  in  vvhat  he 
said  extempore  by  his  habit  of  rhetorical  prep- 
aration, and  introducing  skillfully,  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  all  his  favorite  common- 
places, with  some  of  which,  as  we  gather  from  a 
good-humored  joke  at  his  own  expense,  CrassUs 
had  'interfered :  "  Ego  autem  ipse,  Di  Boni ! 
quomodo  kvenepKepeva&firiv  novo  auditori  Pom- 
peio !  Si  unquara  mihi  Kepio6oi,  si  Ka/inal,  si 
ivdvji^liara,  si  /caracrKevai,  suppeditaverunt,  illo 
tempore.  Quid  multa  ?  clamores.  Etenim  haeo 
erat  vmBeaig,  de  gravitate;  ordinis,  de  equestri 
Concordia,  de  consensione  ItalisB,  de  immortuis 
reliquiis  conjurationis,  de  vilitate,  de  otio — nosti 
jam  in  hac  materiS.  sonitus  nostros;  tanti  fne- 
runt,  ut  ego  eo  brevier  sim,  quod  eos  usque 
isthino  exauditos  putcm." — Ep.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14." 
II.  If,  from  contemplating  the  lieans  of  ac- 


14  This  passage  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Cicero's 
habit  of  sportive  boasting  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  his  friends. 

But  for  myself,  good  Oods,  how  I  launched  oufbe- 
fore  my  new  auditor  Pompey  1 '  Then,  if  ever,  I  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  rounded  sentences,  grateful 
transitions,  striking  rhetorical  proofe,  and  amplifica- 
tioDB  toillustrate  and  confirm  my  sentiments.  Wl^ 
should  I  say  more  I  Shouts  of  applause  foUowei,  ^ 
My  subject  was,  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  the  con- 
cord of  the  Knights,  the  union  of  all  Italy,  the  ex- 
piring remains  of  the  conspiracy— corruption  de- 
stroyed, peace  established.  You  know  how  I  can 
raise  my  voice  on  these  topics ;  and  I  now  saj^  the 
less,  because  it  swelled  so  lotid  that  I  should  think 
you  might  have  heard  it  even  at  the  distance  you 
are  off! 
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quiring  eloquence,  we  turn  to  the  noble  purposes 

to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient,  we  at 

once  perceive  its  prodigious  importance  to  the 

best  interests  of  mankind .     The  great- 
Part  Second.  » ^i  .  ,  ^  j 

Tha  vaet  of  est  mastcrs  of  the  art  haye  concurred, 
eiociii^iico.  ^pj  upon  the  greatest  ocoasibn  of  its 
display-,  in  pronouncing  that  its  estimation  de- 
pends on  the  virtuous  and  rational  use  made  of 
it.  Let  their  sentiments  be  engraved  on  your 
memory  in  their  own  pure  and  appropriate  die-  ■ 
tion.  Ka2,ov  (says  .Machines)  rrjv  /tevSidvoiav 
jirpoaipslaBai  to  ^OuTinra,  rriv  6e  naidelav  rrjv  Toi 
/)^Topo(  Kai  rdv  "koyov  veiSetv  Toi(  lutovovrdf — el 
Si  jiVt  Triv  evyviifioaivriv  ad  irporaftTiov  tov  My(w 
[It  is  well  that  the  intellect  should  choose  the 
best  objects,  and  that  the  education  and  eloquence 
of  the  orator  should  obtain  the'  assent  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  but  if  notj  that  sound  judgment  should  be 
preferred  to  mere  speech.]  "Eirrt  (says  his  il- 
lustrious antagdnist)  <!'  ovp^  'S_  Mydi  tov  pfiTopo; 
riftioc,  oid'  6  tovoq  Tfj^  ^uvfi(,  aXka:  roTaiTa  npo- 
aipelaOai  rotg  irqTlTtoi;  [It  is  not  the  language 
of  the  orator  or  the  modulation  of  his  voice  that 
deserves  your  praise,  but  his  seeking  the  same 
interests  and  objects  withthe  body  of  the  peppe]. 
It  is  but. reciting  the  ordinary  praises  of-the'art 
Multiplied  of  persuasion,  to  remind  yoti  how  sacred 
MteSSt  truths  maybe  most  ardently  promulga- 
'*•  ted  at  the  altaJr — ^the  cause  of  Oppressed 

innocence  be  most  powerfully  defended  -. —  the 
march  of  wicked  rulers  be  most  triumphantly  re- 
sisted-—defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  at 
the  ipppressor's  head.  In  great  convulsions'  of 
public  afiairs,  or  in  bringing  about  salutary  chan- 
ges, every  one  confesses  how  jmportant  an  ally 
eloquence  must  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when 
the  progress  of  events  is  slow  and  even  as  the 
silent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  the  jars 
of  a  mighty  tumult  in  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
cerns can  no  longer  be  hear^,  then  too  she  flour- 
ishes —  protectress  of  liberty— patroness  of  im- 
provement— guardian  of  all  the.  blessings  that 
can  be  showeredupon  the  mass  of  human  kind ; 
nor  is  her'  form  ever  seen  but  on  ground  conse- 
crated to  free  institutions.  "Pacis  come.?,  oti- 
ique  socia,  et  jam  bene  constitutEe  reipublicae  al- 
umna elqquentia"  [Eloquence  is  the  compan- 
ion of  peace  and  the  associate  of  leisure ;  it  is 
trained  up  under  the  auspices  of  a  well-estab- 
lished republic].  To  me,  calmly  revolving  these 
tilings,  such,  piir.suits  seem  far  more  noble  ob- 
jects of  ambition  than^any  upon  which  the  vul- 
gar herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  rest- 
less exertions.  To  diflfuse  useful  information — 
to  further  intellectual  refinement,  sure  forerun- 
ner of  moral  improvemient — to  hasten  the  com- 
ing, of  the  bright  day  when  the  dawn  of  general 
knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering 
rnists,  even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social 
pyramid — this  indeed  is  a  high  calling,  in 'Which 
the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  ■virtue 
may  well  press  onward  eager  to  bear  a  part.  I 
know  that  I  speak  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the 
pious  wisdom  of  ancient  times  to  the  instruction 
of  but  a  select  portion  of  the  community.  Yet 
•Vom  this  classic  ground  have  gone  forth  those 


whose  genius,  not  their  ancestry,  ennobled  them ; 
whose  incredible  merits  have  opened  to  all  ranks 
the  temple  of  science';  whose  illustrious  exam- 
pie  has  made  the  humblest  emulous  to  climb 
steeps  no  longer  inaccessible,  and  enter^the  un- 
folded gates,  Imrhing  in  the  sun.  I  speak.in  that 
city  where  Black  having  once  taught,  and  Watt 
learned,  the  grand  experiment  was  afterward 
made  jn  our  day, 'and  with  entire  success;  to 
demonstrate  that  the  tighest  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion is  perfectly  compatible  'with  the  daily  cares 
and  toils  of  working-men';  to  show  by  thousands 
of  living  examples- that  a  keen  relish  for  the  most 
sublime  truths  of  science  belongs  alike  to  every 
class  of  mankind. 

-    To  promote  this,  of  all  objects  the  most  im- 
portant, men  of  talents  and  of  influ-  jien-orii,e 
enee  I  rejoice  to  behold  nressine  for-  i"iiwst  eta. 

1  .  c    ,  .         . ,         tion  anil  at 

ward  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  but  tainniMi* 
I  Wait  with  impatient  anxiety  to  see  iilfSofio 
the  same  course  pursued  by  men  of  '"''°"' 
high  station  in  society,  and  by-  men  of  rank  in 
the  world  of  letters.  It  should,  seem  as  if  these 
felt  some  little  lurking  jealousy,  and;those.  were 
somewhat  scared  by  feelings  of  alarm — the  one 
and  the  other  surely  alike  groundless.  No  man 
of  science  needs  fear  to  see'  the  day  when  scien- 
tific excellence  shall  be  too  vulgar  a  commodity 
to  bear  a  high  price.  The  more  w^tdely  know]- 
edge  is  spread,  the  more  will  they  be  prized 
whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  extend  its  bounds  by 
discovering  new  truths,  or  multiply  its  uses  by 
inventing  new  modes  of  applying  it  in  practice. 
Their  numbers  will  indeed  be  increased,  and 
among  them  more  Watts"  and  more  Franklins 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  lights  of  the  world, 
in  proportion  as  more  thousands  of  the  working 
classes,  to  which  Franklin  and  Watt  belonged, 
have  their  thoughts  turned  toward  philosophy; 
but  the  order  of  discoverers  and  inventors  will 
still  be  a  select  few,  and  the  only  material  vari- 
ation in  their  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be,  that  the  mass  of  the  ignoraht  multitude 
being  pretgriessively  diminished,,  the  body  of  those 
will  be  incalculably  increased  who  are  worthy 
to  admire  genius,  and  able  to  bestow  upon  i(s 
possessors  an  imriiortal  fame. 

To  those,  too,  who  feel  alarmed  as  statesmen, 
and- friends  of  existing  establishments,  True  vm«\- 
I  would  address  a  few  words  of  com-  qlf^'e J* 
fort.     Real  knowledge  never  promot-  j"'''™  m  «"; 

.,      .  ==  ,     ,.    -     ,         ilightened  and 

ed  either  turbtflence  or  unbelief;  but  anijiesov- 
its  progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liber-  "°™"'' 
ality  and  enlightened  toleration.  Whoso'drfeads 
these,  let  hihi  tremble ;  for  he  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  their  day  is  at  length  come,  and  must 
put  to  sudden  flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny 
an^  persecution  which  haunted  the  long  night 
now  gone  dpw'n  the  sky.  As  men  will  no  lon- 
ger sufler  themselves  to  be  led  bhndfoldeiJ  in  ig- 
norance, so  will  they  no  more  yield'  to  the  vile 
principle  of  judging  and  treating  their  fellow- 
creatures,  not  according  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  their  acticps,  but  according  to  the  accidental 
and  involuntary  coincidence  of  their  opinions. 
The  great  truth  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  the 
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ends  of  the  earth,  That  man  shall  no  more 

KEMDEB  AOOODNT  TO  MAN  FOE  HIS  BELIEF,  OVER 
WHICH   HE  HAS   HIMSELF  NO  COHJEOI^.       HenOB- 

forward,  nothing  shall  prevail  upon  us  to  praise 
or  to  blame  any  one  for  that  which  he  can  no 
more  change  tlian  he  can  the  hue  of  his  skin  or 
the  height  of  his  stature."  Henceforward,  treat- 
ing with  entire  respect  those  who  conscientious- 
ly differ  from  ourselves,  the  only  practical  effect 
of  the  difference  will  be,  to  make  us  enlighten 
the  ignorance  on  one  side  or  the  other  from 
which  it  springs,  by  instructing  them,  if  it  be 
theirs ;  ourselves,  if  it  be  our  own,  to  the  end 
that  the  only  kind  of  unanimity  may  be  pro, 
duoed  which  is  desirable  among  rational  beings 
— the  agreement  proceeding  from  full  conviction 
after  the  freest  discussion.  Far  then,  very  far,. 
from  the  universal  spread  of  knowledge  being 
the  object  of  just  apprehension  to  those  who 
watch  over  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  permanence  of  her  institu- 
tions, its  sure  effect  Will  be  the  removal  of  the 


15  This  is  one  of  those  hasty  statements  so  char- 
acteristic of  Lord  Brougham.  In  his  eagerness  to 
do  away  religioas  intolerance,  he  puts  belief,  or  the 
assent  we  give  to  probable  evidence,  on  the  same 
footing  with  oar  assent  to  a  mathematical  demon-- 
Etration ;  declaring  it  to  be  involuntary,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  necessity  of  our  nature.  Such  a  sentinient 
does  not  need  to  be  discussed.  Itis  refuted  by  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  Every  one  knows 
— it  has,  indeed,  passed  into  a  proverb-^tbat  a  man 
can  make  himself  believe  almost  any  thing  h^ 
pleases.  Under  the  infloence  of  feeling  and  preju- 
dice, men  look  only  at  the  proof  on  one  side  i  they 
turn  away  from  evidence  which  makes  against  their 
wishes.  Or,  if  they  do  contemplate  it,  every  one 
knows  it  requires  far  more  evidence  to  gain  a  man's 
assent  against  his  wishes  than  in  favor  of  them,  so 
that  Butler  days  in  his  Hudibras, 

He  who's  convinced  against  his  will; 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
Bat,  according  to  Lord  Broughamr there  is  no  room 
for  the  man's  "  will"  in  the  case ;  it  is  wholly  involun- 
tary, a  thing  "  over  which  he  himself  has  no  control !" 
All  this  he  contradicts,  under  oth^r  aspects,  on  every 
page  of  his  speeches.  He  condemns  men  for  being 
uncaTidid,  when  such  a  thing  as  candor  or  the  want 
of  it  could  not  exist  on  his  scheme :  nobody  talks 
about  candor  in  studying  the  mathematics.  If  there 
was  ever  a  man  who  held  others  responsible  for 
their  opinions,  it  is  Lord  Brougham;  he  is  perpet- 
ually finding  fault  with  men  for  their  political  views. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures  is  against  this  principle.  They  make 
behef  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  represent  it  as 
springing  from  a  right  state  of  heart ;  "  With  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteovisness."  They 
treat  unbelief  as  sinful ;  "Ye  believe  not  because  of 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts;"  On  Lord  Brougham's 
principle,  Paul  was  free  from  blame  before  his  con- 
version, for  he  "Verily  thought  that  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;"  but  the  Apostle  decided  differently,  and  de- 
clared his  guilt  to  have  been  great,  thongh  he  acted 
"ignorantly  and  in  nnbelief." 
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only  dangers  that  threaten  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  addition  of  all  that  is  wanting  to 
confirm  her  internal  strength. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope  that, 
among  the  illustrious  youths  whom  p„„„„i„„. 
this  ancient  kingdom,  famed  alike  for  Theiiighohiect 
its,  nobility  and  its  learning,  has  pro-  cultivated  io" 
duoed,  to"  continue  her  fame  through  !*"'"' 
after  ages,  ppssibly-among  those  I  now  address, 
there  may  be  foijin4  some  one— I  ask  no  more — 
willing  to  give  a  bright  exampie  to  other  h'ations 
in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  hot  in  frivolous  amusements, 
nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of  the  ambitious 
yulgar,  but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlighten- 
ing the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and"  of  leaving 
his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly 
gewgaws, 'but  illustrated  by  the  honors  .most 
worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge — and  gratefully  pre- 
nounoed  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ignorance 
and  vice.  To  him  I  willsay,  "Homines  ad 
Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem 
hominibus  dando :  nihil  habet  neo  fortuna  tua 
majus  quam  ut  possis,  nee  natura  tua  melius 
quam  ut  velis  servare  quampliirimos"  [In  noth- 
ing dp  men  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Di- 
vihity  than  in  ministering  to  the  safety  of  their 
fellow-men;  so  that  fortune  can  not  give  you 
any  thing  greater  than  the  ability,  or  nature  any 
thing  better  than  the  desire  to  extend  relief  to 
the  greatest  possible  number].  This  is  the  true 
mark  for  the  aim  of  allwho  either  prize  the  en- 
joyment of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a  right  value 
upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown.  And  if  the 
benefactors,  of  mankind,  when  they  rest  from 
their  pioUs  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
hereafter,  as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their 
virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the 
blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings 
have  clothed  the  scene  of  their  former  existence, 
do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  ^n  a  state  of  exalted 
purity  and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dy- 
nasties, the  conquerors  of  new  empires,  or  the 
more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sac- 
rificed to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  con- 
templating the  monuments  of  their  inglorious 
fame — theirs  will  be  the  delight — theirs  the  tri- 
umph— who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their 
enlightened  benevolence  in  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey, 
with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can  make  dim 
no  more-^— of  knowledge  become  power — ^virtue 
sharing  in  the  dominion — superstition  trampled 
under  foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are 
the  fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though 
late  reaped,  yet  long-enduring,  of  all  the  hard- 
ships and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here 
below ! 
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The  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
English  dictionary  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in  all 
its'^arts,  and  in  ev^ry  possible  way  the  work'  has  been 
'  adapted  to  the  wants  ©f  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
will  find  its  way  not  only  into  all  the  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  country,  but  to  the  desk  of  every  student  and 
the  fireside  of  every  *«mily. — New  York  Mirror. 


The  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Prof. 
Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  and  several  import^dtaad  most 
valuable  improvements  introduced,  which  will  ^e  to  this 
edition  a  pre-eminent  advantage  over  any  that  has  been 
previously  published.— ^iVeu?  York  Observer.  ,<. 

It  appears  under  new  editorial  auspiGeSf<  and  shotra 
some  marked  changes  that  will  add  greatly  to  its  valucj 
and  place  it  foreniost  ^mong  all  worj^  bf  the'  kind.  Cod- 
sidering  its  beautiM  typography,  its  "broad  and  rational 
principles,  its.  singularly  clear  and  accurate  definitionfl,  its 
comprehensiveness  and  ada^tedness  to  the  wants  of  schol- 
ars and  people,  we  can  sately  say  that,  for  a  dictionary 
for  common  use,  it  has^no  superior — in  our  judgment  no 
equal. — New  York  ^im^el-^t. 

This  is  beyond  all  doubt  tiie  most  complete  and  perfect 
edition  of  Webster's  well-known  dictionary  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  can  not  fail  to  find  access  to  every  U- 
brai^,  into  every  school,  and  into  every  family.  We  com- 
^lend  it  most  heartily  to  the  attention  and  favor  of  our 
readers. — Neio  York  Sun.      •     .   ^  _    . 

The  best  English  dictionary  extant..  Many  of  the  orig- 
inal error*  of  Dr.  Webster  have-been  corrected,  y^^^  ft 
few  only  of  his  corrections  of  the  old  defective^  lorthogra- 
phy  have  been  aijandoned,  and  l^e  work,  on  tii^.  ^hole,  is 
better  than  he  left  it. — New  York  Tribune. 

.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Goodrich  have  materially  added  to 
the  value  of  this  dictionary.  He  has  been  engaged  in  them 
for  three  ytearg  paat^  andtlie  application  of  his  acute  phil- 
ological faculties  to  the  task  has  not  been  without  ample 
fruit. — New  York  Evening-Post.  . 

It  must  be  the  standard  English  dictionary  tbrpugbout 
this  country.  It  conforms  more  nearly  than  anffother  to 
the  usage  of  the  best  authors,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
best  work  of  its  kind,  for  general  use,  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. We  commend  it  to  me  notice  of  ogrvreaders.— Jw" 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  '      *'''*i 

This  edition  has  a  completeness,  fullneaB,  ^d  accuracy 
hitherto  unattained  in  a  work  of  this  k|»d.  T^iere  is  not 
vrithin  the  compass  of  English  literature  a  work  Whicn 
will  meet  the  expectation  of  all  who  consult  a  dictionary 
so  enticely  as  this. — New  Eng-lg.nder.  . 

This,  though  an  abridgment;  is  yet  sufficiently  full  ana 
complete  for  ordinary  use.    Itils  prepared  with  great  care. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  octavo  edition  of  muott  | 
importance;  under  the  most  important  words  there  ij,^ 
given  .a  list  of  synonyms.    So  important  is  this  feature  » 
the  writer  and  public  speaker,  tiiat  for  popular  use  tnu  , 
edition  must  be  sure  of  a  general  and  permanent  circula- 
tion.— Chur(^  Review ,  ^ 


Founded  on  the  larger  Latin-Grermaii  Lexicon  of  Dr.  "Wm.  Freund.     "Wil^  Additions  and 
Corrections* from  the  Lexicons. of  Gesner,  Facciolati,  SdEiHer,  Georges,  &c. 
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From  Bto-  dlmzo  Church,  D.D.,  Prttidcnt  of  the 
^  (Miotrait;/,  GeorgiO' 

t  1  am  cooTinced  that  it  is  b  veiy  voluable  acqui- 
gition  to  Hie  means  which  we  already  jioseesa  Tor 
icqiiiring  a  correctknowledg*  of  Uie  Latin  lauguage. 
From  Jtf.  a«rfi«,  Pro/ciior  of  Langtta^et  in 
Banwer  College,  mdiana. 

Of  tlilB  work  it  ifl  needlesa  to  speak.  The  opinion 
ofacholarft  bolhin  this  country  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain ig  unanSmous  ia  ita  favor,  as  the  best  lexicon 
iret  published  inany  language.  The  work,  internal- 
ly and  extenally.iB  every  thiagasftholarcanadmire. 
From  Prof-  ^i  S.  Packard,  Bmodoin  College,  Me. 

1  value  it  hiriily,  anJ-regard,  it  aa  a  great  advance 
on  ttie  helpa  Trtiich  our  students  have  been  obligei} 
to  depend  hewtofbre.  By  this  enterpriae,  aa  by  the. 
fotiner,  in  which  you  placed  witliin  reach  Liddell 
and  Scott'H  Greek  Lexicon,  yon  have  conferred  a 
great  bene&t.on  the  cause  of  classical  education.  , 
From  D.Praaice,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  UHca  Gram- 
mar School. 

ThoeiSfit^tin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Freund,  vrhich, 
inapnui^dc'omprebenaion  of  Uie  Latin  language, 
has  probmiy  no  equal,  has  been,  by  the  learned 
and  careful  labors  of  Prof.  Andrews,  bronght  into  a 
form  siseable  and  convenient  for  ufle  j  anil  by  hav- 
ing its  copiona  and  accurate  inference,  through  the 
entile  range  ofUie  Latin  cl^'sics,  subjected  to  a 
most  judicioUBlirrangemeijt,  it  constitacea  the  moat 
valaanle  pbilolo^al  and  historical  index  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  ita  aucceBsive  periods,  that  has  been'giv- 
en  to  the  world.  Ita  eicellance,  in  every  essential 
qoalJty  ofa  Latin  lexicon,  can  not  be  too  highly  ea- 
flmated.  The  beauty  of  the  typogra^jhy  will  not 
fail  of  meeting  unqualified  approbation,  and  fumish- 
ea  another  splendid  proof  ofthe  taste  and  literary 
enterprise  oi  the  publiahers.  I  am  sure  it  will  give 
.voupieasureto  feam  that' I  have  introduced  the 
work  into  our  gianunar  school,  where  it  will  here- 
after be  used  exclusively  and  solely  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction. 
From  Prqf.J.  T.ChampWn,  Watervilte  College. 

The  book  will  fully  meet  the  high'  expectations 
which  have  been  formed  of  ita  character.  In-  mat- 
ter, arrangement,  and  form,  it  a  all  that  could  be 
desired.  I  ahMl  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  claaaea  under  my  chdrge. 

From  Prof.  A.  M.  Payson,  Principal  qfSer- 
•*      wick  Academy. 

I  have  examined  the  work  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
my  mind  6f  its  superior  excellence;  accordmgly  I 
have  recommended  it  to  my  pupils,  and  it  has  al- 
ready Made  its  appearance  in  me  scbool-room. 
From  Getmer  Harriton,  PretideM  Univereity  of 
Yir^ia. 

It  is  beyond  question,  I  should  say,  greatly  eupe- 
rior  to  any  other  Latin- Englishi  Dictionary  in  use  in 
our  conntiy,  and  qould  be  advantageously  adopted 
by  all  who  wish  to  have  in'a  convenient  form  a  sat 
isfcictory  account  of  the  form  and  signification  of  the 
words  of  the  Latin  language. 
From  Rtv.  Prof.  lAndiay,  Wetleyan  Vhivertity. 

I  have  used  it  almost  daily,  and  am  prepared  to 
say  that  it  ia  superior  io  a^y  lexicon  we  have. 
From  Edward  Hitchcock,  X>.D>,  LLJ).,  Pritident 
ofAmhtrit  ColUige. 

I  can  not  doubt  hot  that  it  wiJl  come  mto  speedy 
nae  in  our  colleges. 
From  Prof.  T.  S.  Hudton,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

I  deem  the  pnblicatioQ  of  this  work  almost  an 
era  in  the  study  of  the  La^n  language  on  this  sido 
ofthe  Atlantic  The  unequaled  fullness  in  the  vo- 
:  cahulary,  the  pbHosophical  arrangement  of  the  def- 
initiona^the  abundant  references  to  the  Roman  au- 
thors which  support  thees  de^nitions,  the  designa- 
tion oftlie  words  as  classical  or  6the)rwiae„with  the 
period  tn  which  each  word  belongs,  and  the  nice 
,  attention  ^  the  quantity  of  syllables  which  runs 
i  tlirougb  the  whole,  altogether  constitute  a  group  of 
BXcellences  which  place  Uiis  lexicon  far  above  any 
ottier  ofthe  kind  that  I  have  seen. 

From  Prof.  Peaie,  UnivtriUy  of  Vermont. 

Altbough  the  work  ia  in  no  need  of  commeodation 
Ifom  me,  1  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  tO'  express 
lie  opinion  that  it  is  the  Srst  dictionaiy  which  hms 
appeared  in  English  which  is  calcutated  to  bring  the 
study  of  Latin  up  to  thaleve!  occupied  by  that  of 
Sreek. 

Prom  the  American  BibUcalSepotilory. 
*  *  In  short,  the  lexicon  is  a  ^eat  advance  on  all 
which  have  been  hitherto  used  in  our  countiy,  and 
will  make  p  era  in  the  study  of  Latin. 

From  the  Nets  York  .Recorder. 
;  We  venture  to  say  that  teachers  of  Latin,  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken,  will  acknowl- 
pedgB  their  indebtedness  to  the  editor,  traaslatora, 
ana  publiihera  for  this  work,  as  one  altogether  su- 
perior to  anv  Latin-English  Lexicon  in  existence. 


i 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

We  bB7a'  exaniined'thiB  book  witti  considerable 

attention,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  ia  the 

best  Dictionary  bf  the  Latin  Language  that  has  ap'- 

peared. 

From  t/te  London  Aihenaeum. 

In  concfusion,  w«  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 

of  introducing  so  excellent  n  work  to  ,the  notice  of 

aur  classical  and  philological  readers.  It  has  all 
lat  true  German  Gr^naiichkeit  about  it  which  is 
BO  highly  appreciated  by  English  scholars.  Rarely, 
ifever,  baa  so  vast  an  amount  of  philological  infor> 
mation  been  comprised  in  a  single  volume  of  this 
size.  The  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  the  early 
and  later  Latin  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  ordinary 
Latin  Dictionitries.  With  regard  to  tlje  manner  in 
^hich  it  is  got  up,  we  can  speak  most  favbrkbly^ 
Ifever  have  we  seen  a  bettor  specimen  of  American 
typography.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  in- 
dustry and  care.  The  type  is  clear,  neat,  and  ju-^ 
diciouBly  varied.  A  pretty-  close  inspection  h.is  not 
enabled  ua  to  discover  any  error  worth  mentioning. 
■ ,  From  the  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

It  is  difficult  to  spei^  of  this  magnificent  work  in 
terms  that  will  not  eayor  of  extravagance  to  those 
who  have  not  examined  it.  The  imperfections  of 
the  lexicons  in  common  use,  such  as  Ainsworth's 
and  Leverett'B,  have  long  been  felt,  while  the  large 
works  of  Facciolati  and  others  have  been  at  once 
beyond  the  means  and  unsuitable  to  the  purpose 
of  ordinary  students.  The  work  before  iis  dombines 
the  cheapneSB  and  compactness  of  the  one  class 
with  the  completeness  and  accuracy  ofthe  otheF. 
it  is  eaaentiaUy  a  reproduction  into  Englteh,  with 
corrections  by  the  American  editor,  of  the  great 
German  Lexicon  of  Freund,  a  work  which,  being 
tbe  result  of  many  yesirs'  patient  toil  by  one)  ofthe 
first  Latift  scholars  ofthe  age,  stdnds  confessedly 
at  tike  head  of  this  department  ofeclidlarship.  *  * 
With  these  advantages,  this  lexicon  must  apeedily 
supersede  all  those  in  common  use,  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  acceptable  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  the  no- 
ble language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero.  ' 

From  tht  Chrixtian  Advocate,  ' 

-   A  little  experience  in  the  uae  of  this  extensive  and 
accurate  cyciopediJi  ofthe  Latin  language,  will  in- 
duce students  to  abandon  tbe  old  lexicons  at  once. 
■  From  the  Chrietian  Parlor  Magazine. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  most  admirable  Greek  Lexi- 
con, Dr.  Robinsonja  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Prof.  'Anthon's  Classical ,  Dictionary,  and 
now  this  work  of  Prof.  Andrews,  together  form  a 
series  whose  usefulness,  scholarship,  and  excel- 
lence it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed  in  the  En- 
glish language. 

From  the  Methodist  Protestant. 

A  great  work — a  work  of  great  labor — a  work  of 

great  practictd  importance  to  tbe  classical  student. 

From  Zion^i  Herald, 

The  best  work  ofthe  kind  unquestionably  in  the 
English  language.- 

From  the  Protettant  Churchman, 

A  valuable  work.  It  forms  an  excellent  compan- 
ion for  the  Greek  Lexicon,  edited  by  ProE  Drisler, 
and  the  English-Latin,  by  Prof.  Anthon,  We  per- 
ceive that  an  En^ish-Greek  Lexicon,  edited  by 
Prof.  Drialer,  is  also  in  preparation — when  com- 
pleted, the  student  will  have  a  very  complete  ap- 
paratus for  the  reading  of  tbe  classical  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  conipoaing  in  tboae  lan- 
guages w'ith  correctness  and  facility. 

From  Ihe  Southern  Chrittian  Advocate. 

A  superb  volume.  The  American  student  has 
here  all  the  substantial  advantages  ofthe  most  su- 
perior of  the  German-Latin  Lexicons,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  daily  use.  Tlfis  wdl  become,  the  stand- 
ard Jexicon  of  ita  kind,  and  find  its  way.  into  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  ofthe  cbuntry. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

We  congratulate  the  students  and  teachers  ofthe 
Latin  language  on  the  appearance  of  this  elaborate 
work.  '  It  fuiliisheB  them  with  an  apparatus  far  su- 
perior to  that  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors.  It 
contaioi  the  results  of  the, modt  thorough  scholar 
ahip,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  la  abundantly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  ofthe  student  The  present  work 
is  distinguished  from  every  manual  Latin-English 
Lexicon  heretoforepublialied,  not  only  by  the  num- 
bef  of  authorities  cited,  but  by  its  full  reference  m 
^every  cone  both  ,iotiie  name  of  the  alassical  author, 
and  to  the  particular  treatise,  book,  section,  or  line 
of  his  writings  in  which  the  passage  referred  to  la 
to  be  found.  We  hope  the  book  will  find  its  woy 
inte  all  the  literary  institutions  of  our  land, 
From  the  New  ^orh  Evening  Post. 

We  may  congratulate'theachoolfl  of  this  countiy, 
and  the  readers  of  Latin,  on  the  publication  of  una 
work,  which  is  unquestionably, far  superior  to  any 
Latin-English  dictionary  we  liaVe. 


From  th^  Met/ioditt  Quartp'l^  Seview, 

Tbs  moat  complete  Latin  Dictionary  tiiat  has 
ever'appeared. 

From  the'Natlonal  Intelligencer, 

It  is  decidjJdIy  the  best  dictionary  of  the  Latin 
language  we  have  yet  seen. 

From  t/te  Albany  State  Begitter, 

Superior  toany  in  the  language  foi^fUUneBs,  pre- 
cision, and  systematic  exactness.  ^ 
From  the  New  York  Mirror. 

We  presume  that  this  work  will  at  once  take  j.« 
place  of  all  other  Latin  Lexicons  in  the  higher  aem- 
maries  in  'the  Unite'd  States,  aB  well  as  be  adopted 
for  occasi&Qal  consultation.  The  vast  amount  of 
philol9gicai  information  which  it  contains,  the  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  its  arrangement,  the  pro- 
found and  accurate  researches  on  which  it  i^ound- 
ed,  and  the  strenuous  induatry,  vigilant  jud§ment, 
and  discriminating  taste  which  are  every  wljere 
visible  in  its  composition,  justly  entitle  it  to  this 
pre-eminence.  --         '      ,  • 

From  the  LouitvUte  Courier. 

The  Harpers  have  lajd  all  the  students  of  Lalin 
in  the  ifnion  under  obligations  of  gratitude  by  tlie 
excellence  of  t^ia  Lexicon.  'All  others  that  we  h&ve 
seen  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
this. 

From  t/te  Savannah  Neuii, 

Unquestionably  the  most  complete^wdrk  of  the 
kind  yet  issued. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

This'  Lexicon  excels  every  other,  of  the  same 
compass,  inHhe  cojnpIetenesB  of  its  vocabularies, 
tbe  extent  of  its  de^nitions,  the  nu%ber  of  anthori- 
tiesquoted  or  referred  to,  and  especially  in  tbe  ex- 
actness of  tbe  references  made  to  the  original  au- 
thors, which  are  always  designated  by  book,  section, 
and  line.  The  American  editor,  aasisted  by  many 
learned  friends,  has  devoted  the  labor  of  many  years 
to  the  translation  and  improvement  ofthe  original 
work*,  and  the  result  is  a  proud  monument  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship.  The  typographical  execution  of 
the  work  ia  superior,  and  the  printing  ofthe  words 
defined  in  large  type,  we  regard  as  a  dei  ided'  im- 
provement. 

From  the  New  York  Commerciat  Advertiser. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  best  Latin-English  Lex- 
icon yet  extant  Its  superiority  consists,  first,  in 
its  copiousness,  tbe  wbole,range  oGeminent  German 
philologists  having  been  made  tributary  to  it;  sec- 
ond, in  the  multitude  and  accuracy  of  its  references  ' 
or  examples,  in  which  npt  only  are  the  authorB 
quoted  who  employ  the  word  in  the  sense  cited,  but 
the  works  in  which  the  examples  occur^;  in  this  re- 
spect we  have  seen  no  lexicon  equal  to  this.  ^I*.  is 
a  work  of  immense  philological  research.  A  third 
excellence  is  its  clear  and  perspicuous  arrange^o^^ 
It  has  also  many  other^ improvements.  micli%; 
the  editor  and  publishers  have  done  for  the  Brdmoff, 
tion  of  classical  education,  this  edition  of  Dr. 
Freund's  Lexicon  aUTpasses  all  their  former  edu- 
cational publicationa. 

Erom  the  Saltimore  American.^   - 

No  work  extant  isGO  well  adapted'  to  general'^a^e, 
or  exhibits  so  well  the  most  impog^^iVi^sulta  of 
modem  labors  in  Latin  lexicography.  It  Ib  indi^ 
penssble  to  the  general  scholar,  as  well  as  to  nil 
coUegea  and  schools  of  a  high  order. 

From  the  Commoniugaltji, 

A  treasure  for  the  Latin  stiidwal.    -  .^j 

From  the  Independent. 

It  has  been  imderstood  for  3'ears,  among  classical 
students,  that  Prof  Andrew's,  than  whom  no  Amer- 
ican scliolaf  is  mora ,  competent  for  such  ■a  work, 
was  devoting  the  maturity  of  his  scholarship  ana 
his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a  Latin  Lexicon,  which 
should  supply  the  nianifold  deficiencies  of  Atosworth 
and  Leverett,  and  sllould  introduce  toe  learner  to  a 
more  thoroughly  .critical  and  phtlrtflflJ-liicBl  knowl 
odge  of  the  Latin  language.  This  gteAi  work  is  at 
length  completed;  and,  notwitdstanding  the  labor 
andcost  of  pireparation,  it  is  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent at  a  reasonable  price  and  in  a  nmst  inviting 
dress.  *  *  *  This  Lexicoii  muat  supersede  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  Whoever  ia  about  tu  begin  the 
study  bf  Latin  will'  of  course  procU  re  it,  and  many 
who  have  long  be£n  dissatisfied  with  their  lexicO- 
gninbicnl  helps  will  ^Ikdly  dispense  vrith  those  for 
sucli  a  8ubstitut<!.'''  We  have  un'acrunulously  laid 
up  on  the  shelf  the  well-thumbed  Amsworth,  that 
companied  with  us  through  oar  preparatory  and, 
colleeiate  course,  and  by  the  help  of  which  we  di- 
vinea  the  wit  of  Horace  and  of  Phiutus,  and  elab- 
orated tbe  terse  narrative  of  Tacitus,  and  also 
{heu  I  ptenitet  me  /)  wrote  and  spoke  much  barbar- 
ous Latin  I 

From  the  Hartford  Calendar, 

It  must  supersede  oU  other  Latin  Lejioons. 


HARPER  a  BROTHERS,   PU  B  LISH  ERS,   CLIP  F  STREET,   NEW  YORK, 


^tankrii  §xm\  %mmi  Kt 


Based  oil  the  German  Work  of  Passow.     With  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  the 

Insertioti  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the  Proper  N^mes  occurring  in  the 

principal  Greek  Authors. 


in  the  Em 


The  pubUcation  of  tliij  excellent  wSrk  will  be 
hailed  with  great  8ati3fa(t.on  by  all  professor*  and 
teachers  of  the  Greek  lanpuape.  Aflignificant  teat- 
imonial  to  i&i  ,^tue  is  to  be  foupd  In  the  fact  that 
from  it8,J^l-app«i;ance  thia  lexicdii' Wiia  adopted 
in  tho  Wn-K^i^igW|8  to  tlie  Bxcluaion  of  all  otliera, 


receiTed  jEeirarni)  of.public  approbation,  anj  waa 
awarded  tKe.5iaifi  of  Jeciied  superiority  over  the 
only  other  J^icons  of  equgj  pretfenBiOntf  that  we^e 
tliea  in  n^e.-Donriegan'B  and  Dunbar'a.  -Ita  supe- 
rior excellence  is  chiefly  maniffiatted,in  poiut  of  ar-' 
rangetnent,  deTdopment  of  sioiiflcations,  and'  ac- 
curacy of  quotation.  AdoptJngTaaflow's  ajmir^- 
ble  lexicon  as  the  baBis  of  their?,  and  carrying  out 
the  principlefl  which  he  laid  down  for  his  own  guid- 
ance, thejfcigliBh  Editor*,  by  their  own  reaaing.ijy 
the  aid  ofi^e  Pari&  edition  W  StepHena^s  Theasau- 
ru8,aad  of  other  general  aa  well  as  spacial  le^tjcona, 
have  prodnced  a  work  which,  fcr  real  utfiity  and 
general  accuimcy,  now  stands,  and  will  likely  long 
be  without  ajival  in  the  English  language.— Pro(- 
ettant  ChmSitP^n.  -o  -t.  -t. 

We  mj^aafeiy  congratulate  the  achnlars  of  our 
country  on  the  appearance  oTtbie  large, handsome. 
complete,  and  vafuable  volume:  Messrs.  Liddell 
and  Scotl's^nlarged  translation  of  Passow's  Greek- 
GsEtnaa  |iexicon,  combining  all  the  excellencies  of 
the  previftiiB  dictionaries  oftlie  Greek  language  in 
use  in  our  schools,  it  adds  features  at  once  new, 
striking,  and  important,  wliile  the  copiousness  of 
the  vocabulary,  the  completeneaa  of  the  dofinitiana, 
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the  na;nerous  inflections  of  tije  Origidal  word  pre- 
sented in  the  column,  and  especial^  tUe  arrange- 
liient  ofthe  praptt  nanpes  intue  samecdiumns  with 
the  common,  Jiarpisb  such  facilities  to  the  student 
as  are  not  to^be  fonnd  in  any  other  Greek  and  En- 

51ish  Lexicon  with  which  vre  nre  acquainted. — New 
"brk  Obitrverl 

*  "  On  the  broad^nd  solid  basis,  formed  hy  the  Ik^ 
bors  oftlie  continental  scholars,  they  have  erected 
a  B&'perntructure  far  superior  to  any  tbitig  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  this  work  the  fishing  hand  has  now  been 
put  by  ProX,  Drisler,  the  American  editor.— JVeuj 
xvrk  Es^r^.  - 

*  *  ProCTEtrisler  haa,gone  atill  further,  and,  by 
the  laborious  and  judicious  use  of  still  more  recent 
Writers,  he  has  given  increased  value  to  the  hook. 
It  will  now  be  regarded,  uii|verBally  we  think,  ^as 
much  the  best  Greek  Lexicdh  accesnible  to  classic- 
al scholars.  Jt  is  sold  at  a  price  which  places  it 
within  the  reach  uPall.  Five  dollars  forsuch  a.Tol- 
umeis  certainly  a  moderate  price;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  speedily  supersede  the  inferior 
compilations  of  Donnegan,  Grove,  Slc,  now  in  use. 
— Mew  York  Recorder. 

Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  took  up  Passow's  great 
.worl^where  he  left  it,  And  completed  it  In  tiie  ve^ 
spirit  hf  his  system  by  independent  reading  of  their 
own;  so  great,  indeed,  are  tbcir  additions,  that  the 
Work  IS  rather  an  entirely  new  one  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  Pass(iw.  -Prof.  Drisler  has  not  only  care- 


fully revised  the  work,i)ut'has  added  largely  to  iti 
value, 'bspecially  by>t]ie  insertion  of  all  the  proper 
names  in  their  alph^^iical  ordeiv^  It  ia  impossible 
for  U8|  within  the  compass  of  a  newnpaper  articls 
to  notice  all  the  laeilts  of  tlie  English  ot  AmericaQl 
feditofs  ofthe  lexicon;  suffice  it  to  Bay,'th9t  tbe 
fruit  of  their  labors  is  before  us  in  a  specimen  of 
■Greek  lexicography  so  far  superior  to  any  tbatha« 
yet  Mipeared  in  -the  language  that  compariso^ould 
be  ridiculous.— JV.  Y.  Commercial  JaVeri&m^ 

This  Greek  dictionary  most  iilevi^]>-':^e  tbs 
place  of  all  others  in  the  classical  schocla  of  tiiit 
country. — Knickerbocker  MagaiUte, 

The  work  of  Liddell  and  Scott  is  esteemed  by 
scholars  as  incomparably  the  best  Greek  lexicoa 
evenpublished.  It  is  not  merely  a  tr«^BlatioD  of 
Passow's  work,  which  has  no  ^qnal  in  Germany, 
and  is  a  stlindard  work  there,  but  a  carrying  out  of 
Passow's  principles  of  lexicography  through  alargs 
part  ofthe  entire  circle  of  Greek  ^terature.  It  ii 
constructed  on  the  true  principlefc',:^exicograpby, 
and  presents,  besides  the  deer  aTuTToDsiBtent  sig- 
nification of  each  word,  its  hisioiy,  the  changes  it 
bos  undergone,  and  especially  its  urfage  in  each  or 
the  great  eras  of  the  language.  On  the  score  of 
completeness,  accuracy,  comprelieneivenesB,  aitd 
scholarship,  the  work  is  not  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison with,  Connegan,  or  any  other  lexicon  nith 
which  we  are  familiar.    Its  publicattbo  a,  really  a 

[tubUc  favor,  and  will  do  much  to  advance  Greek 
earning  araong  ub. — N.  Y.  MSvangelitt. 
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A  New  Edition,  Revised,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten. 
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How  completely  thiatvolume  ijupplied  a  great 
want  in  the  Qieological  literature  ofthe  day  our 
readers  will  readily  judge,  from  the  fact  that  three 
rival  editions  of  it  were  dpeedily  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  besides  two  subaequent  abride:. 
ments;  The.  first  edition 'having  been  exhausted,' 
Dr.  Rohinson,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  con- 
centrated his  labors  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
present  edition  ofhia  lexicon,  a  comparison  of  which 
with  the  first  impression  enables' us  to  attest  the 
truthful  accuracy  of  the  author's  statement  that  it 
is  ind^d  "anew  edition  r^vis^d  and  partly  rewrit- 
ten," and%«  must  add,j.mth^n:ibst  valuable  addi-. 
tions  and  improvements;--^</AMrc/i  of  England  Rev. 

The  excellence  of  this  edition  ofthe  "Greek  and 
English  Lexicon"  is  found  in  many  particulbra:.  ,1. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  best  lex- 
icographers and  grammarians,  down  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  the  author's  own  materiaJs,  ac- 


cumulated during  his  whole  professionaHife,  and  in  ■ 
eluding  his  personal  explorations  Tn  the  land  of  the 
Bible;  3.  It  is  marked  by  the  presiding  influence 
of  good  Jwl^ment  in  the  combination  and  use  of 
these  materiala;'S.  It  combines  the  qualitios  both 
of  a  ConeordOftiie  and  Commentary. — New  York 
Obttrvcr.- 

This  lexicon  ia  inestimable  to  the  grammarian. — 
London  Chritlian  Timet. 

Vfe  regard  this  hiew  edition  of  his  lexicon  as  Dr. 
Robinson's  masterripiece,  both  in  utility  and  erudi-. 
tion.  The  book  has  already  been  adopted  in  this 
country  and  in^England,  where  it  has  wholly  super- 
seded Parkhufst,  and  where  it  is  considered  an  in- 
dispensable chrestomathy  for  the  biblic^  student, 
and  for  promoting  the  course  of  sacred  learning  and 
Christian  pitity. — National  jntelHgencer. 

This  is  one  ofthe  most  valuable  contribatiopfl  that 
baa  been  given  to  the  world  during  the  present  cen- 


tury, and  the  scholar  and  the  aivme  may  w6ii  retDrn>i 
their  humble  tribute  for  this  great  resultof  liia  tra*-' 
els  through  the  Holy  Land,  andliis  patient,  earnest, 
and  deep  research  through  all  the  fields  of  langua^ 
and  literature.  Dr.  Robinson-hos  given  to  the  stu< 
dent  What  hehas  so  much  needed,hut.nowfiratob' 
tained,  the  most  complete  and  admirable  lexicon  o( 
the  New  Testament  extant,  combining  more  tlian 
all  the  excellencies  of  all  other  lexicons.— American 
Spectator. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  express,  to  a  dewrr- 
ed  extent,  the  value  of  this  great  work  to  the  diir ine 
as  well  as  to  other  olassical  scholars,  and  to  all  col- 
leges and  academies  of  a  high  grade.  To  all  wbo 
engage  in  the  critical  study  ofthe  Hew  Testament 
it  ia  indeed  Indispensable,  as  it  is  nut  equaled  in  abil- 
ity of  execution  by  any  similar  work. — Bait,  j^nwog 

It  ia  unquestionably  the  beat  book  upon  the  HaDiT 
subject  ever  given  to  the  public— &our&r'  f  Enq. 
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For  the  Use  of  High  Schools  ^nd  Universities.     Revised  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son, 
Alexander  Buttmann.     Translated  from  the  18th  German  Edition, 
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Buttmann  ia  unquestionably  one  ofthe  moat  ac- 
curate and  reliable  of  gramrnHfians.  I  fionsider  his 
middle  gfaftimnr  as  Burpneaad  by  none  of^^be  re- 
cent worke  in  the  requisites  ofa  good  school-botik 
— accoracy,  brevity,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
a  student-Pro/:  tt.  Dritler,  Columbia  Cslhge. 

1  am  rejoiced  to  see  thl>  tftetul  book,  m  its  im- 
proved form,  rendered  accessible*  to  American 
scholara.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  classical 
schoal-book.  which  has  exercised  a  more  extended 
or  longer  coatirtued  mfluence.  —  Charlee  JJeak, 
LCd!,  Harvard  Vniitenlty. 
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In  clearness  ami  neatness  of  arrangement,  and 
coiiaequent  convenience  for  coilstilting,  and  in  per- 
flpicuity  of  st^Je,  I  ranch  prefer  it  to^very  other. 
As  a  reference  book  for  the  student  I  consider  it 
wAtiutpnss^i:—F rnf.  Ji^  Sturget,  ITannver  College. 

1  shall  take  great  pleasure  ib  recommending  it  to 
my  friends  and  the  public  b»  one  ofthe  best  Greek 
grammars  ever  published. — Prof.  John  X  Owen, 

There  is  nothmg  inilie  English  langungethntcan 
be  at  all  compared  with-it. — EpangclicalflUiJieta. 

We  can  conceive  of  nothinfj  that  a  Greek  gium- 
mar  ought  to  contain  Which  ia  -not  found  in  tbjKr 


It  will  he  also  of  essential  aid  to  the  cloaaical  and 
biblical  critic,  through  the  numerous  exe^tical  hints 
which  occur  on  almostevery  page.— CAfi*(-E3cii>n. 

It  ia  one  of  the  most  full  and  .compreheDBiw 
Greek  .grammars  ever  published  in  tins  coontiTi 
and  at  the  anme  time  so  well  dieeated  and  syite-' 
mntically  nrratiged.  as  to  render  tfio.progreaB  oftLe 
scholar  natural  and  etay.—Chrislian  Freeman. 

The  history  of  Buttmnnn's  Greek  Grammar  U| 
to  a  great  extent,  a  history  of  the  bett*"-  metlioos 
and  triumphs  of  modem  philoki|y.—t'nnj.«i«rt«r- 
ly  Sevievi, 
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